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PREFACE. 


This  work  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Fubllsherg,  to  supply  what  they  considered  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  Literature  addressed  at  the  present  time  to  the  great  body  of  the  People.  In  the  late 
efibrts  for  the  improvement  of  the  popular  mind,  the  removal  of  mere  ignorance  has  been  the  chief 
object  held  in  view :  attention  has  been  mainly  given  to  what  might  be  expected  to  impart  technical 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  what  is  certainly  but  a  branch  of  the  intellectual  X)ower8,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  great  end  was  gained.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  present  arguments  establishing 
that  there  are  faculties  for  cognising  the  beautiful  in  art,  thought,  and  feeling,  as  well  as  for  perceiving 
and  enjoying  the  truths  of  physical  science  and  of  fact.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  show  how  elegant  and 
reflective  literature,  especially,  tends  to  moralise,  to  soften,  and  to  adorn  the  soul  and  life  of  man. 
Assuming  this  as  granted,  we  were  anxious  to  take  the  aid  of  the  press — or  rather  of  the  Printing 
Machine,  for  by  it  alone  could  the  object  be  accomplished — to  bring  the  belles  lettres  into  the  list  of 
those  agencies  which  are  now  operating  for  the  mental  advancement  of  the  middle  and  humbler  por- 
tions of  society. 

It  appeared  that,  for  a  first  effort,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  a  systematised  series  of 
extracts  from  our  national  authors ;  '*  a  concentration" — ^to  quote  the  language  of  the  prospectus — **  of 
the  best  productions  of  English  intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  times,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments headed  by  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton — ^by  More,  Bacon,  Locke — by  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow — 
by  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith — ^by  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon — set  in  a  biographical  and  critical  history 
of  the  literature  itself.**  By  this  a  double  end  might,  it  seemed,  be  served;  as  the  idea  of  the  work  in- 
cluded the  embodiment  of  a  distinct  and  valuable  portion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  mass  of  polite 
literature  which  was  looked  to  for  the  effect  above  described.  In  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
by  English  literary  genius  in  aU  ages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  a  branch  of  the  national  history, 
not  only  in  itself  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  but  which  reflects  a  light  upon  other  departments  of 
history — for  is  not  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  for  example,  an  exponent,  to  some  extent,  of  the  state  of  the 
nationxd  mind  at  the  time,  and  is  it  not  equally  one  of  the  influences  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
modified  that  mind  in  the  age  which  followed?  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  how  important  an  end  is  to 
be  attained  by  training  the  entire  people  to  venerate  the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  of  past  and  present  * 
times.    These  gifted  beings  may  be  said  to  have  endeared  our  language  and  institutions— our  national  j 

j  character,  and  the  veiy  scenery  and  artificial  objects  which  mark  our  soil — ^to  all  who  are  acquauited 
with,  and  can  appreciate  their  writings.    A  regard  for  our  national  authors  enters  into  and  forms  part ' 

,  of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  every  educated  man,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  in  what  degree ' 
it  is  to  this  sentiment  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  of  good  and  great  that  centres  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land.   Assuredly,  in  our  common  reverence  for  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Scott,  we  have  a  social  and  i 
uniting  sentiment,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  part  of  our  happiness  as  a  people,  but  mucli  that 
counteract^  influences  that  tend  to  set  us  in  division. 

A  more  special  utility  is  contemplated  for  this  work,  in  its  serving  to  introduce  the  young  to  the 
Pantheon  of  English  authors.  The  **  Elegant  Extracts'*  of  Dr  Knox,  afler  long  enjoying  x^opularity  as  a 
selection  of  polite  literature  for  youths  between  school  and  college,  has  of  late  years  sunk  out  of  notice,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  public  taste.  It  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  rhetorical  literature, 
elegant  but  artificial,  which  flourished  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  overlooking  even 
the  great  names  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  range  of  rich,  though  not  faultless , 
productions  extending  between  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  The  time  seemed  to  have  come  for ; 
a  substitute  work,  in  which  at  once  the  revived  taste  for  our  early  literature  should  be  gratifled,  and  due 
attention  be  given  to  the  authors  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  Knox.  Such  a  work  it  has  been  the 
humble  aim  of  the  editor  to  produce  in  tliat  which  is  now  laid  before  the  public.  I 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that  very  important  assistance  has  been  rendered  through- 
out the  Cydopaedia  of  English  Literature,  and  particularly  in  the  poetical  department,  by  Mr  Robert 
Carruthers  of  Inverness. 


Edinbubch,  August  15, 1843. 
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CTCLOP^DLl  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATUEE. 


FROM   THE   EARLIEST   TIMES   TO   HOO. 


ANGLO-SAXON  WRITERS. 


Ii  the 

I  the  laogDaee  of  the  aboriginal  people,  Bhrinking 
before  it  into  Wslet,  Comvall,  and  otber  remote 

I  parts  of  the  island,  a*  the  Indlnn  tonguec  are  nov 
J  [ctiring  before  th«  udratice  of  tlic  British  setllen 
(  in  Nonb  America." 

[  From  its  first  eatabliihment,  t!ie  Anglo-Sniun 
tODgue  experienced  little  chaoge  for  fire  ccDtiirics, 
I  the  cliicf  occeuioni  vhich  it  received  being  I^tin 
tcmu  introduced  bj  Chriatian  mission sries.  Dur- 
1  ing  thii  period,  literature  flourislied  to  a  much 
'  greater  extent  than  might  be  expected,  when  we 
'  consider  the  genemlly  rude  condition  of  the  peopie. 
It  was  chiefly  culltvnted  by  individuals  of  the  reli. 
giom  orders,  a  few  of  whom  can  easily  be  discerned, 
through  their  obscure  btography,  to  have  been  men 
of  no  mean  genius.  During  the  eighth  century, 
books  were  multiplied  immensely  b;  the  labour*  of 
tliese  men,  and  tbrougfa  their  eSbrt*  learning  de- 
scended into  the  upper  clsssc*  of  iny  society.  This 
t  b  DOW  belicvM  tLal  the  Britl>1i  Jmngof  ™  not  » 
EdEitily  "T  Dtlnlf  iiliniullhed  b;'  Ih*  eixcnil  u  nw 
'ally  MaMd  by  our  bInortaiH  dson  lo  Ilia  lait  nfF.    But 


age  presents  us  wilh  historical  chronicles,  theologi- 
cal treatises,  religious,  political,  and  narrative  poetry, 
in  great  abundaucc,  vrittvn  tiotta  in  Latin  aai  in  the 
native  tongue.' 

Tlic  earliest  name  in  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  ii  that  of  Gildoa,  generally  described  as  a 
missionary  of  Britisli  parentage,  living  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  cciitu^,  and  tlie  author  of  a  Latin 
tract  on  early  British  history.  Owing  to  the  ob- 
scurity af  tliii  portion  of  our  annals,  it  has  been  the 
somewhat  cxtmordinsry  late  of  Gildas  to  be  repre- 
sented, first  OS  flourishing  nt  two  periods  mere  than  n 
century  distant  from  each  other ;  then  as  two  difliT- 
ent  men  of  the  same  name,  living  at  diifetcnt  times  i 
and  finally  as  no  man  at  all,  for  his  very  existence 
is  now  doubted.  Nennins  is  another  name  of  this 
age,  whicll,  after  being  long  connected  with  a  smiill 
historical  work,  written,  like  that  of  Gildas,  in  Lnl)n, 
has  laltcrlj  been  pronounced  supposititious.  The 
first  nDqnefltloned  British  author  of  distinctioii  is 
St  Coldmbakus,  a  ualivo  of  Ireland,  nuit  a  atir 
of  vigorous  ability,  who  contributed  greatlj  t 
tlie  advauceuient  uf  Christianity  in  various  porta  of 
Western  Kurope,  and  died  in  615.  Ue  wrote  reli- 
gious treatises  and  Latin  poetry.  As  yet,  no  edu- 
cated writer  composed  in  Ills  vernacular  tongue:  it 
was  generally  despised  by  the  literary  doss,  as  was 
the  case  at  some  Inter  periods  of  our  history,  and 
Latiu  was  held  lo  he  the  only  language  fit  for  rcgu- 

Tlie  llrat  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note,  who  con 
posed  in  his  own  language,  oiid  of  whom  there  a 
any  remains,  is  Csdvon,  b  monk  of  Whitby,  who 
(lied  about  680.  CoKlinon  was  a  genius  of  the  class 
headed  by  Bums,  a  poet  of  nature's  making,  sprung 
from  the  bosom  of  the  common  people,  and  little 
indebted  to  education.  It  appears  tliat  lie  nt  one 
time  acted  in  tlie  capncity  of  a  cow-herd.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  talenti  were  first  de- 
veloped, are  narrated  by  Bede  witii  a  strong  cost  of 
the  inarvelkiQs^  under  which  it  is  possible,  however, 
to  trace  a  basis  of  natural  truth.  'We  arc  told  that 
he  was  so  nmch  less  instructed  than  most  of  his 
equals,  that  he  had  not  even  learnt  any  poetry  ; 
that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to 
lilde  his  shame,  when  the  harp  wai  moved  towi 
him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  was  customary 
lor  each  person  to  sing  in  turn.  On  one  of  tliei 
Bh<snipblmBrltunicaLlteiuli:  AoglD-Suon  Perlol.  By 
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occasionsi,  it  happened  to  be  Casdmon*s  turn  to  keep 
guard  at  the  stable  daring  the  night,  and,  overcome 
with  vexation,  he  quitted  the  table  and  retired  to 
his  post  of  duty,  where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell 
into  a  sound  slumber.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  a 
stranger  appeared  to  him,  and,  saluting  him  by  his 
name,  said,  ^  Csedmon,  sing  me  something."  Caed- 
mon  answered,  **  I  know  nothing  to  sing ;  for  my 
incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my  leav- 
ing the  hall  to  come  hither/'  **Nay."  said  the 
stranger, "  but  thou  hast  something  to  sing."  **  What 
must  I  sing?"  said  CsBdmon.  "  Sing  the  Creation," 
was  the  reply,  and  thereupon  Caedmon  began  to  sing 
verses  **  which  he  had  never  heard  b^ore,"  and 
whidi  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Nu  we  sceolan  herian* 
heofon-rfces  weard, 
m0todes  mihte, 
and  his  mod-ge-thonc, 
wera  wuldor  feeder ! 
swa  he  wundra  ge-hwees, 
ece  drjhten, 
cord  onstealde 
He  aerest  ge-sc^op 
vlda  beamum 
heofon  to  hrdfe, 
halig  scjppeud  ! 
tha  middan-geard 
mon-cynnes  weard, 
ece  dryhten, 
aefler  teode, 
firum  foldan, 
frea  celmihtig  I 


Now  we  shall  praise 

the  guardian  of  heaven, 

the  might  of  the  creator, 

and  his  counsel, 

the  glory-father  of  men  ! 

how  he  of  all  wonders, 

the  eternal  lord, 

formed  the  beginning. 

He  first  created 

for  the  children  of  men 

heaven  as  a  roof, 

the  holy  creator  ! 

then  the  world 

the  guardian  of  mankind, 

the  eternal  lord, 

produced  aflentards, 

the  earth  for  men, 

the  almighty  master ! 


Caedmon  then  Awoke ;  aod  he  was  not  only  able  to 
repeat  the  lines  which  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but 
he  continued  them  in  a  strain  of  admirable  versifica- 
tion. In  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  the  town- 
reeve,  or  bailiff,  of  Whitby,  who  carried  him  before 
the  Abbess  Hilda;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
story,  and  tliey  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  song  from  heaven.  They  then 
expounded  to  him  in  his  mother  tongue  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required  to  repeat  in 
verse.  Csedmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the 
next  morning  he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled 
in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear. 
He  afterwards  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Abbess  Hilda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ; 
and  she  ordered  him  to  transfer  into  verse  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he  was  con- 
tinuxdly  occupied  in  rc^ieating  to  himself  what  he 
heard,  and,  "  like  a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he 
turned  it  into  most  sweet  verse." '  f  Caedmon  thus 
composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and 
on  miscellaneous  religious  subjects,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  preserved.  His  account  of  the  Fall 
of  Man  is  somewhat  like  that  given  in  Paradise  Lost, 
and  one  passage  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
have  been  ihe  foundation  of  a  corresponding  one  in 
Milton's  sublime  epic.  It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is 
described  as  reviving  from  the  consternation  of  his 
overthrow.  A  modem  translation  into  English  fol- 
lows :— 

[SaiaxiU  Speech,^ 

Boiled  within  him 

his  thought  about  his  heart  \ 

Hot  was  without  him 

his  dire  punishment. 

*  In  our  speclmeiu  of  ihe  Anglo-Saxon,  modem  leiten  are 
■ubetituted  for  those  peculiar  clianoten  employed  in  that  lan- 
guage to  express  tt,  dft,  and  w, 

t  Wright 


•    • 


Then  spake  he  words : 

'  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 

that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 

high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 

which  my  master  bestowed  on  me, 

though  we  it,  for  the  All-powerful, 

may  not  possess. 

We  must  cede  our  realm  ; 

yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly, 

that  he  hath  struck  us  down 

to  the  fiery  abyss 

of  the  hot  hell, 

berefl  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

hath  decreed 

to  people  it 

with  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  greatest^ 

that  Adam, 

who  was  wrought  of  earth, 

shall  possess 

my  strong  seat ; 

that  it  s£jl  be  to  him  in  delight, 

and  we  endure  this  tormoit, 

miseiT  in  this  hell. 

Oh  1  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands 

then  with  this  host  I 

But  around  me  lie 

iron  bonds  ; 

presseth  this  cord  of  chain  \ 

I  am  powerless  I 

me  have  so  hard 

the  clasps  of  hell 

so  firmly  grasped  t 

Here  is  a  vast  fire 

above  and  underneath ; 

never  did  I  see 

a  loathlier  landskip ; 

the  flame  abateth  not, 

hot  over  hell. 

Me  hath  the  clasping  of  these  rings, 

this  hard  polished  band, 

impeded  in  my  course, 

debarred  me  from  my  way. 

My  feet  are  bound, 

my  hands  manacled ; 

of  these  hell  doors  are 

the  ways  obstructed  ; 

so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 

from  these  limb-bonds  escape. 

About  me  lie 

huge  gratings 

of  ha^  iron, 

forged  with  heat, 

with  which  me  God 

hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 

Thus  perceive  1  that  he  knoweth  my  mind, 

and  that  he  knew  also, 

the  Lord  of  ho8t«, 

that  should  us  through  Adam 

evil  befall, 

about  the  realm  of  heaven, 

where  I  had  power  of  my  hands.*  * 

The  specimen  of  Ciedmon  above  given  in  the 
original  language  may  serve  as  a  general  one  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
neither  in  measured  feet,  like  Latin  verse,  nor 
rhymed,  but  that  the  sole  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  prose  is  what  Mr  Wright  caUs  a  very 
regular  aliiteration,  so  arranged,  that  in  every  couplet 
there  should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  line  be- 
ginning with  the  same  letter,  which  letter  must  also 
be  the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress 
of  the  voice  falls  in  the  second  line. 

A  few  names  of  inferior  note — Aldhelm,  abbot  of 
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Malmsbory,  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Wearmouth,  and  Felix 
of  Ooyland — ^bring  down  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writeri  to  Bede,  usually  called  the  yenersU)Ie  Bede, 
who  may  be  allowed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
He  seems  to  haye  spent  a  modest  studious  Ufc,  unche- 
quered  by  Incident  of  any  kind,  at  the  monastery  of 

Wearmouth,  where 
he  died  in  735. 
His  works,  consist- 
ing of  Scriptural 
translations  and 
commentaries,  reli- 
gious treatises,  bio- 
graphies, and  an 
ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  is 
the  only  one  useful 
in  the  present  age, 
were  forty-four  in 
number;  and  it  is 
related  that  he  dic- 
tated to  his  amanu- 
ensis, and  com- 
~  ~=  -     ■--■-'  pleted  a  book,  on 

Chair  of  Bede.  the  very  day  uf  his 

death.  Almost  all  the  writings  of  these  men  were  in 
Latin,  which  renders  it  less  necessary  to  speak  parti- 
cularly of  Uiem  in  this  place.  Oiur  subsequent  lite- 
rary history  is  formed  of  comparatively  obscure 
names,  un^  it  presents  to  us  the  enlightened  and 
amiable  King  Alfred  (848-901),*  in  whom  learning 
and  authorship  graced  the  royal  state,  without  in- 
terfering with  its  proper  duties.  He  translated  the 
historical  works  of  Orosius  and  Bede,.  and  some  reli- 
gious and  moral  treatises,  perhaps  also  JEso^s  Fables 
and  the  Psalms  of  David,  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
designing  thereby  to  extend  their  utility  among  his 
people.  No  original  compositions  certainly  his  hare 
been  preserved,  excepting  the  reflections  of  his  own, 
which  he  takes  leave  here  and  there  to  introduce 
into  his  translations.  The  character  of  this  monarch, 
embracing  so  much  gentleness,  along  with  manly 
vigour  and  dignity,  and  displaying  pure  tastes,  cal- 
culated to  be  beneficial  to  others  as  well  as  himself, 
seems  as  if  it  would  have  graced  the  most  civilised 
age  nearly  as  much  as  it  did  one  of  the  rudest. 

After  Alfred,  the  next  important  name  is  that  of 
Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1006. 
This  learned  prelate  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and, 
like  Alfred,  entertained  a  strong  wish  to  enUghten  the 
people ;  he  wrote  much  in  his  native  tongue,  particu- 
larly a  collection  of  homilies,  a  translation  of  the  first 
0even  books  of  the  Bible,  and  some  religious  treatises. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  has  given  him  the  sub-name  of  "  the 
Grammarian."  Alfric  himself  declares  that  he  wrote 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  avoided  the  use  of  all 
obscure  words,  in  order  that  he  might  be  understood 
by  unlettered  people.  As  he  was  really  successful  in 
writing  simply,  we  select  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  from  his  Paschal  homily,  adding  an  interlinear 
translation: — 

Hffithen     did  bith  ee-fullod,  ac  hit  ne  bnet  na 

{A)  heathen  child  is   mristenedy  yet    he    alterethnot 

his    hiw  with-utan,  dheah  dhe  hit  beo  with-innan 

his  shajpe   mthoitt,     (ho^tgh  he      be      within 

awend.     Hit  bith  ee-broht  s^fuU  dhurh  Adamea 

changed.     He     is     brought     avt^fvl  through  Adam^s 

foivaegednysse  to  tham  fant  fate.  Ac  hit  bith  athwogen 

duoMience   to   the  font-^vessd,  Buthe   ia     washed 

*  When  donble  dates  are  thus  given,  it  win  be  understood 
that  the  first  is  tlie  year  of  the  birth,  and  the  seoond  the  year 
of  the  death,  of  the  individual  mentioned. 


fram  eallum  synnum  with-innan,  dheah  dhe  hit  with- 
from    all        sins       inwardly,   though         he    out- 

utan    his    hiw    ne  awcnde.     Eac  swylce  tha  halige 
icardly  his  shape  not  change.    Even     so      the     holy 
fant  waiter,  dhe    is  ge-baten  lifes  wyl-spring,  is  ge-fic 
font  waier,  which  is    called    l\fe*s  fountain,    is  like 
on  hiwe        odhrum  weeterum,  &  is  under  dheod  bros-   ' 
in  thape  (to)  other     waters,    and  is  svJtject    to       cor- 
nun^e ;     ac  dhees        halgan  gastes         miht 

fniplton;    hut  the  Holy    Ghost's       might 

ge-nealcecth       tham  brosnigendlicum  WBctere,  dhurh 
comes      {to)  the  corruptible        water  through 

sacerda  bletsunge,    &    hit    mseg       sythan 
(the)  piHest^      blessing,    and  it     may      afierwarda 
lichaman  &    sawle  athwean  fram  eallum  synnum, 
body     and  soul       wa^      from      aU  tin^ 

dhurh  gastlice  mihtc. 
trough  ghostly  might, 

Cynewulf,  bishop  of  Winchester,  TVulfstan,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  some  others,  bring  down  the  list 
of  Anglo-Saxon  authors  to  the  Conquest,  giving  to 
this  portion  of  our  literature  a  duration  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years,  or  about  the  space  between  Chaucer 
and  our  own  day.  During  this  time,  there  were  many 
seats  of  learning  in  England,  many  writers,  and  many 
books;  although,  in  the  main,  these  have  now  become 
matter  of  curiosity  to  the  antiquary  only.  The  litera- 
ture may  be  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  protracted 
existence  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  language  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  it  was  graced 
by  no  names  of  distinction.  We  are  here  cdled  upon 
to  advert  to  the  historical  production  usually  called 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  consists  of  a  view 
of  early  English  history,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a 
series  of  authors,  commencing  soon  after  the  time  of 
Alf^d,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Altogether,  considering  the  general  state  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  the  literature  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  mar  be  regarded  as  a 
creditable  feature  of  our  national  history,  and  as 
something  of  which  we  might  justly  be  proud,  if  we 
did  not  aUow  ourselves  to  remain  in  such  ignorance 
of  it. 

IKTRODUCnOK  OF  NORMAN  FRENCH. 

The  Conquest,  by  which  a  Norman  government  and 
nobility  were  imposed  upon  Saxon  England,  led  to  a 
great  change  in  the  language.  Norman  Erench,  one 
of  the  modifications  of  Latin  whicli  arose  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  now  the  language  of  education,  of 
the  law  courts,  and  of  the  upper  classes  generally, 
while  Saxon  shared  the  degradation  which  the 
people  at  large  experienced  under  their  conquerors. 
Though  depressed,  yet,  as  the  speech  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  it  could  not  be  extinguished. 
Having  numbers  on  its  side,  it  maintained  its  ground 
as  the  substance  of  the  popular  language,  the  Norman 
infusing  only  about  one  word  for  every  three  of  the 
more  vulgar  tongue.  But  it  was  destined,  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  undergo  great 
grammatical  changes.  Its  sounds  were  greatly 
altered,  syllables  were  cut  short  in  the  pronundation, 
and  the  terminations  and  inflections  of  words  were 
softened  down  until  they  were  entirely  lost  Dr 
Johnson  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  Normans 
affected  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  in  this  manner  than 
by  the  introduction  of  new  words.  So  great  was 
the  change,  that  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  must 
have  become,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  more  difilcult  to  be  understood  than  the 
diction  of  Chaucer  is  to  us.  The  language  which 
resulted  was  the  commencement  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish. Its  origin  will  afterwards  be  traced '  more 
minutely. 
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THE  NOBMAN  POETS  OF  ENGLAICIX 

The  first  literary  productions  which  call  for  at- 
tention after  the  Conquest,  are  a  class  which  maj 
be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the 
country  and  its  language.  Before  the  invasion  of 
England  by  William,  poetical  literature  had  begun 
to  be  cultivated  in  France  with  considerable  marks 
of  spirit  and  taste.  The  language,  which  from  its 
origin  was  named  Romane  (lingua  Romana\*  was 
separated  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  the  south, 
which  is  represented  popularly  by  the  Provencal, 
and  that  of  the  north,  which  was  subdivided  into 
French  and  Anglo-Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being 
that  chiefly  confined  to  our  island.  The  poets  (^ 
the  south  were  called  in  their  dialect  trobtulores^  or 
iroubadoura,  and  those  of  the  north  were  distinguished 
by  the  same  title,  written  in  their  language  trouveret. 
In  Proven^  there  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers, 
who  employed  their  talents  in  composing  romantic 
and  complimentary  poems,  full  of  warlike  and  ama- 
tory sentiment,  which  many  of  them  made  a  busi- 
ness of  reciting  before  assemblages  of  the  great 
Konnan  poets,  writing  witli  more  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, were  celebrated  even  before  those  of  Pro- 
vence ;  and  one,  named  Taillefer^  was  the  first  man 
to  break  the  Eng^h  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
From  the  preference  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
general  depression  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it  results  that 
the  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two 
centuries  after  the  Conquest  are  those  of  Nobxan 
Poets,  men  who  were  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England.  Philippe  de  lliaun.  author 
of  treatises  on  popular  science  in  verse ;  Thorold, 
who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Roland;  Samson 
de  Nanteuil,  who  translated  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon into  French  verse;  Geoffroi  Gaimar,  author 
of  a  clironlcle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David, 
a  trouveere  of  considerable  eminence,  whose  works 
are  lost,  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maistre  Wace,  a 
native  of  Jersey.  About  1160,  Wace  wrote,  in  liis 
native  French,  a  narrative  poem  entitled  Le  Brut 
D'AnffUterre  (Brutus  of  England).  The  chief  hero 
was  an  imaginary  son  of  ^neas  of  Troy,  who  was 
represented  as  having  founded  the  state  of  Britain 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This  was 
no  creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  Norman  poet  He 
only  translated  a  serious  history,  written  a  few  years 
before  in  Latin  by  a  monk  named  Geoffbet  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  which  the  atfairs  of  Britain  were  traced 
with  all  possible  gravity  through  a  series  of  ima- 
ginary kings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy,  and 
ending  with  Cadwalladcr,  who  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  year  689  of  the  Christian  era. 

This  history  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  and  its  effects  on  subsequent  literature. 
The  Britons,  settled  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bre- 
tagne,  were  distinguished  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  numberleas  fanciful  and  fabulous  legends  which 
they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  literature 
resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  amongst 
the  kindred  people  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  For 
centuries  past,  Europe  had  been  supplied  with  tale 
and  fable  from  the  teeming  fountain  of  Bretagne,  as 
it  now  is  with  music  from  Italy,  and  metaphysics 
from  Germany.  Walter  Calenius,  archdean  of  Ox- 
ford, collected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  his- 

*  Any  bouk  written  in  tbiB  tongue  n-as  cited  us  the  Ifvre 
Romans  {liber  RomaHm)^  and  most  frequently  as  »imply  the 
Homant:  as  a  great  portion  of  Uiese  were  works  of  Action,  the 
term  baa  alnce  given  tine  to  the  word  now  tn  genend  uav, 
rotnoncCm 


torical  kind  rdating  to  England,  and  communicftted 
them  to  Geoffrey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  historical  work,  and  introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  learned  world,  as  ^r  as  a 
learned  world  then  existed.  As  little  dse  than  a 
bundle  of  incredible  stories,  some  of  which  may  be 
slightly  founded  on  tact,  this  production  is  of  small 
worth ;  but  it  supplied  a  ground  for  Waoe's  poem, 
and  proved  an  unfuling  resource  for  the  writers  of 
romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries ; 
nor  even  in  a  later  age  was  its  influence  exhausted ; 
for  from  it  Shakspeare  drew  the  story  of  Lear,  and 
Sackville  that  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  while  Draytoa 
reproduces  much  of  it  in  his  PolyolHon,  and  it  has 
given  occasion  to  many  allusions  in  the  poems  of 
Milton  and  others.* 

Maistre  Wace  also  composed  a  History  of  the  ^for^ 
matu,  under  the  title  of  the  Roman  de  Jfou,  that  is, 
the  Bomance  of  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  some  other  works.  Henry  U.,  IVom  admiration 
of  his  writings,  bestowed  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux.  Benoit,  a  contemporary  of 
Wace,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Dukes  of  rfor^ 
mandy;  and  Guemes,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  St 
Maxence,  in  Picardy,  who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of 
Tliomas  i  Becket,  are  the  other  two  Norman  poets  of 
most  eminence  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can 
be  connected  with  the  history  of  English  literature. 
These  writers  composed  most  frequently  in  rhymed 
couplets,  each  line  containing  eight  syllable8.t 

commenckmsmt  of  the  paesemt  foam  of  ENcaxn. 

Of  the  century  following  the  Conquest,  the  only 
other  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  as 
the  production  of  individuals  living  in,  or  connected 

*  Ellis's  Metrloal  Bomsneea. 

t  EUia'a  Speeimena,  L,  3A-^  A  abort  pasaage  fnnn  Waea'ji 
daaeription  of  the  oerflmooiea  and  aporta  praaumad  to  haw  taken 
place  at  King  Arthur'a  corooatloa,  will  give  an  iclea  of  the 
writioga  of  the  Norman  poeta.  It  ia  extracted  froni  Mr  ISUia's 
work,  with  hla  notea  :— 

*'  Quant  11  rois  leva  del  mangier, 

Al^  sunt  tuit  etibatwier, >  • 

De  la  cit^  ea  champs  iialront  { 

A  pluaors  gieox  ae  despartirenL 

Li  una  alerent  ftofcontiT,' 

Bt  lea  inMnufl  obevalz  monstrer : 

LI  autre  alerent  e  ofamir, 

Oa  plerraa  getier,  ou  saiWrA 

TIelx  I  avoit  qui  dan  laneoent, 

Et  tielx  i  avoit  qui  lufoent ; 

Cliaacua  del  gieu  a'eniramcloita 

Qui  entmnetre  ae  aamit. 

Cil  qui  ion  compaignon  vainquoit, 

Kt  qui  d'aucun  gieu  pria  avoit, 

Kstoit  aenipres  an  roi  men^, 

Kt  k  toua  leH  autrea  nuxiatrJ  ; 

Kt  li  roli  del  sien  1i  donoit, 

Tant  done  cil  Hex  a*en  alolt 

Lea  diunea  aor  lea  mun  aloent, 

Por  esgarder  ceulz  qui  Joieot. 

Qui  ami  avoit  en  la  place, 

Toat  li  tomost  Toll  ou  la  face. 

Trotn  jon  dun  la  febte  ainsd ; 

Quand  vint  au  quart,  au  mervrs  i» 

LI  roia  lea  baohellera/Iei^/li* 

Bnort  delivtres  dcvlsa,^ 

Lor  servlae  a  cclx  rendl, 

Qui  por  terre  Torent  acr>i : 

Htth  dona,  et  chaatelerioa, 

Et  eve«quies,  et  ahhaiex. 

A  ceubc  qui  d*liutre9  terras  eatolcnt. 

Qui  par  amor  an  roi  Tsnoent, 

Dona  coupes,  dona  deatrlen, 

D<ina  de  sea  avcra  plua  chen.  &o.** 

>  Toatnutie  themselves.    '  To  Just.    >  Fitret  {isnd\.   *Tt\  Icsp^ 
^  FJi^fit,  gave  flcfa.  *  Jle  gnve  them  llvrlea  of  landb 
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with,  England,  arc  works  written  in  Latin  by  learned 
ecclesiastics,  the  principal  of  whom  were  John  of 
Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and 
Geoffbjcy  of  Monmouth,  the  last  being  the  author 
of  the  History  of  England  jnst  alluded  to,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1138. 
About  1154,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  '*tlie  Saxon 
began  to  take  a  form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 
present  English  may  pUinly  be  discorer^*'  It 
does  not,  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman 
words,  but  its  grammatical  structure  is  considerably 
altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or  English  trans* 
lation,  by  one  I^tamon,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
Seyeniy  from  the  Brut  (TAnffteterre  of  Wace.  Its  date 
is  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be,  as  surmised  by  some 
writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  must  consider  it  as  tlirowing  a  valuable 
light  on  the  history  of  our  language  at  perhaps  the 
roost  important  period  of  its  existence.  A  specimen, 
in  whidi  the  passage  already  given  fropi  Wace  is 
translated,  is  presented  in  the  sequel.  With  refe- 
rence to  a  larger  extract  given  by  ^fr  Ellis,  of  which 
the  other  is  a  portion,  that  gentleman  remarks — ^  As 
it  does  not  contain  any  word  which  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  a  French  origin,  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very 
barbarous,  Saxon.  At  the  same  time,*"  he  continues, 
**  the  orthography  of  tliis  manuscript,  in  which  we  sec, 
for  the  first  time,  the  admission  of  the  soft  g,  toge- 
therwith  the  Saxon  ^,  as  well  as  some  other  peculiari- 
ties, seems  to  prove  that  the  proumiciation  of  our  lan- 
guage had  already  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Indeed,  the  whole  style  of  tiiis  composition,  which 
is  broken  into  a  scries  of  short  unconnected  sentences, 
and  in  which  the  construction  is  as  plain  and  artless 
as  possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  inversions,  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  little  more  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  few  French  for  the  present  Saxon  words 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  a  resemblance  to  that 
Anglo-Norman,  or  English,  of  which  we  possess  a 
few  specimens,  suppose!  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Layamon's 
versiflcaUon  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  his  lan- 
guage. Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the 
rhymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regular  number  of  syllables, 
which  he  had  observed  in  liis  original ;  at  other 
times  he  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not 
consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or  tlie  consonance  of 
final  sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his 
readers ;  or  because  he  was  unable  to  adapt  them 
throughout  so  long  a  work,  from  the  want  of  models 
in  his  native  language  on  which  to  form  his  style. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the  recurrence 
of  his  rhymes  is  much  too  frequent  to  be  the  result 
of  chance ;  so  that^  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  infer,  that  Layamon'swork  was  composed  at, 
or  very  near,  the  period  when  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans in  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one  nation, 
and  to  adopt  a  common  language." 

SFECIMENS  OF  ANOLO-flAXON  AKD  ENOLTSn 
PREVIOUS  TO  1300. 

We  have  already  seen  short  specimens  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  and  verse  of  the  period  prior  to 
the  Conquest.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  making 
dear  the  transition  of  the  language  into  its  present 
form,  is  to  present  a  continuation  of  these  specimens, 
extending  between  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  specimens  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  reader,  on 
account  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey ;  but,  con- 
sidered merely  as  oljecta,  or  as  pictures,  they  will 
not  be  without  their  eff'ect  in  illustrating  the  history 
ofourHtovture. 


[Bximctfrom  t/te  Saxon  Chronicle,  1154.) 

m 

On  this  ywr  wasrd  the  King  Stephen  ded,  and 
bebyried  there  his  wif  and  his  sune  waeron  bebyried  fet 
Tauresfeld^  That  ministro  hi  makiden.  Tha  the 
king  was  ded,  tha  was  the  eorl  beionde  sa$.  And  ne 
durate  nan  man  don  other  bute  god  for  the  micel  eie 
of  him.  Tha  he  to  Engleland  come,  tha  was  he  under- 
fangen  mid  micel  wortscipe  ;  and  to  king  Jl>letc8ed  in 
Lundine,  on  the  Sunnen  diei  beforen  mid-winter-dsi. 

Literally  translated  thus :— "  a.  d.  1 1 54.  In  this  year 
was  the  King  Stephen  dead,  and  buried  where  his 
wife  and  his  son  were  buried,  at  Touresfield.  That 
minister  they  made.  When  the  king  was  dead,  then 
was  the  earl  beyond  sea.  And  not  durst  no  man  do 
other  but  good  for  the  great  awe  of  him.  When  he 
to  England  came,  then  was  he  received  with  great 
worship  ;  and  to  kin^  consecrated  in  London,  on  the 
Sunday  before  mid-wiuter-day  (Christmas  day)." 

[Euiractfiym  iht  aecoimt  of  Oie  Procfedint/s  <:t  AiiJiw^s 
Coronation,  ffiv^n  by  Layanuyn,  in  hi^  trauskttion  of 
Wacr,  fstwvied  ahowl  1 180.]  • 

Tlia  the  kingf  igeten^  hafde 
And  al  his  mon-iceonde^ 
Tha  buga^i?  out  of  burhge 
Theines  swithen  balde. 
AUe  tha  kingcs. 
And  heore  hcre-tkiingfsS 
Alle  tha  biscopes, 
And  alle  tha  clarckef>, 
Alio  the  eorles. 
And  alle  tha  beomc9, 
Alle  tha  theincA, 
Alle  the  sweiucfi, 
Ftire  iaa^de,^ 
Hddt  geondfddtfi 
Summe  hco  gunnau  aruen^ 
Summe  heo  gunnen  umen^ 
Summe  hco  gunnen  lepen, 
Summe  heo  gunnen  toeoteti,^^ 
Summe  heo  wnestlcden 
And  mthfr-gome  malxden,^^ 
Sumxuc  hco  on  reldc 
Pleouiredm  under  scelde,^' 
Summe  heo  driven  ballcs 
Wide  ffeond  the  feldcs. 
Moni  one  kunnes  gomen 
Ther  heo  gunnen  drinen,^^ 
And  wha  swa  mihte  iwenne 
Wurthscipe  of  his  gomme,^^ 
Jline  m^i^ladde  mide  songe 
At  foren  than  leod  kinge  ; 
And  the  king,  for  his  gomtne, 
(raf  him  geven^^  gode. 

*  Tlie  notM  jire  by  Mr  Kills,  with  cnrrectlonR. 

t  The  original  of  this  paMagc,  by  Wace,  is  given  la  an  earlier 
pane. 

*  Eaten.  *  Multititde  of  attendantH.  Sax. 

s  Fled. — Then  fled  out  of  the  tovm  the  people  very  quickly. 

*  Their  throngs  of  BenmntSb  *  Fairly  dro}»M?d. 

*  Held  (their  way)  through  the  fieldR. 

f  Began.  '  To  dincharge  arrows.  *  To  run. 

10  To  shoot  or  throw  daria. 

*>  Made,  or  played  at,  vitker-^met.  Sax.  (games  of  emula- 
tion), that  Is,  Justed. 

^*  Some  they  on  field  played  under  shield ;  that  is,  fought 
with  swords. 

'3  **  Many  a  kind  of  game  there  they  gan  urge.**  Dringen 
(Dutch),  is  to  urge,  press,  or  drlTe. 

14  And  whoso  might  win  worship  by  his  gaming. 

12  •*  Ilim  they  led  with  song  before  the  people's  king.*  M<, 
a  word  synonymous  with  the  French  en. 

10  Gave  him  givings,  gifts. 
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Alle  tha  quxxy^ 
The  icumen  weoren  there, 
And  alle  tha  lafdiea, 
Leoneden  gwnd  walles. 
To  bihalden  tha  d/uqt  then. 
And  that  folc  pheie.     «  ^ 

This  ttorte  thrw  dotgtM? 
Sumlc  gomea  an4  noubc  pUgghi, 
Tha,  cU  than  veorthe  dme 
The  king  eon  to  tpdxne^ 
And  agaf  his  gode  cnihten 
All  More  rihUn  ;  ^ 
He  gef  seolyer,  he  jnef  gold. 
He  gef  hors,  he  get  lond. 
Castles,  and  cliethes  eke  ; 
His  monnen  he  xqwtndt^ 

[Exiraeifirom  a  Charter  of  Ifmry  III,,  a,  d,  1258,  m 
the  oommon  langwtffe  of  the  time,} 

Heniy,  thurg  Godes fultome.  King  on  Engleneloande, 
Lhoayerd  on  Yrloand,  Duk  on  Norman,  on  Acquitain, 
Earl  on  Anjou,  send  I  sreting,  to  alle  hise  holde, 
ilsrde  and  ilewede  on  Huntindonnschiere.  Thset 
witen  ge  wel  alle,  th»t  we  willen  and  unnen,  thsBt  ure 
nedesnien  alle  other  the  moare  del  of  heom,  thaet  booth 
ichosen  thurg  us  and  thurg  thaet  loandes-folk  on  ure 
kineriche,  habbith  idon,  and  schullen  don  in  the 
worthnes  of  Ood,  and  ure  treowthe,  for  the  freme  of 
the  loande,  thurg  the  besigte  of  than  toforen  iseide 
rsedesmen,  &c. 

Literal  translation  : — "  Heniy,  through  God's  sup- 
port, King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Acquitain,  Earl  of  Anjou,  sends  greeting 
to  all  his  subjects,  learned  and  unlearned,  of  Hunting- 
donshire. This  know  ye  well  all,  that  we  will  and 
grant,  what  our  counsellors  all,  or  the  more  part  of 
them,  that  be  chosen  through  us  and  through  the 
land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  have  done,  and  shall  do,  to 
the  honour  of  Ood,  and  our  allegiance,  for  the  good  of 
the  land,  through  the  determination  of  the  before- 
said  counsellors,"  &c. 

THE  RHTHINO  CHRON1CLER0. 

Layamon  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  aeries 
of  writers  who,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, began  to  be  conspicuous  in  our  literary  history, 
which  usually  recognises  them  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  Rhtmino  Chroniclers.  The 
first,  at  a  considerable  interval  aiter  lAyamon,  was 
a  monk  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  usually  called  from 
that  circumstance  Robert  of  Gu>uce8Ter,  and 
who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  UL  and  Ed- 
ward L  He  wrote,  in  long  rhymed  lines  (Alexan- 
drines), a  history  of  England  from  the  imaginary 
Brutus  to  his  own  time,  using  chiefly  as  his  autho- 
rity the  Latin  history  by  Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  of 
which  Wace  and  Layamon  had  already  given  Nor- 
man French  and  Saxon  versions.*  The  work  is 
described  by  Mr  Warton  as  destitute  of  art  and 
imagination,  and  giving  to  the  fabulous  history,  in 
many  parts,  a  less  poetical  air  than  it  bears  in 
Geoffre3r'8  prose.  The  language  Is  ftiU  of  Saxon  pe- 
culiarities, which  might  partly  be  the  result  of  his 
living  in  so  remote  a  province  as  Gloucestershire. 
Another  critic  acknowledges  that,  though  cold  and 
prosaic,  Robert  is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  talent 
of  arresting  the  attention.      **The  orations  with 

1  '*  AU  the  queens  who  were  come  to  the  fettiral,  and  all  the 
ladles,  leaned  over  the  walla  to  behold  the  nobles  there,  and 
that  folk  play." 

>  This  lasted  three  days,  such  games  and  snch  plays. 

«  Then,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  king  went  to  council  ? 

«  And  gave  his  good  knights  all  their  rights  or  rewards. 

•  IIo  satisfied. 

*  Robert's  Chronicle,  from  its  alluding  to  the  canonisation, 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  at  least  in  part,  after  1297. 


which  he  occasionally  diversifies  the  thread  of  bis 
story,  are,  in  general,  appropriate  and  dnuiiatic» 
and  not  only  prove  his  good  sense,  but  exhibit  no 
unfavourable  specimens  of  his  eloquence.  la  his 
description  of  the  first  cmsade,  he  seems  to  change 
his  usual  character,  and  becomes  not  only  enter* 
taining,  but  even  animated.*** 

Of  the  language  of  Robert's  Chronicle,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen,  in  its  original  spelling  ;-* 

Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  lond,  ich  wene  of  eche  lond 

best, 
Y-set  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  west. 
The  see  goth  hym  al  about,  he  stont  as  an  yle. 
Here  fon  heo  dune  the  lasse  doute,  but  hit  be  thonr 

gyle 
Of  foTc  of  the  selve  lond,  as  me  hath  y-seye  wyle. 
From  south  to  north  he  ys  long  eighte  hondrea  myle. 

This  is,  of  course,  nearly  unintelligible  to  all  except 
antiquarian  readers,  and  it  is  thex^efore  judged  pro* 
per,  in  other  specimens,  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  modern  orthography. 

IThe  Mutter  for  the  First  Ortuade.] 

A  good  pope  was  thilk  time  at  Rome,  that  hecht^ 

Urban, 
That  preached  of  the  crmerie,  and  creysed  mony  man. 
Therefore  he  send  preachers  thorough  all  Christendom,  | 
And  himself  a^this-side  the  mounts'  and  to  France  ' 

come  ; 
And  preached  so  fast,  and  with  so  great  wisdom. 
That  about  in  each  lond  the  cross  last  me  nome.^ 
In  the  year  of  grace  a  thousand  and  sixteen. 
This  great  creyserie  began,  that  long  was  i-aeen. 
Of  so  much  folk  nyme*  the  cross,  ne  to  the  holy  land  go. 
Me  ne  see  no  time  before,  ne  suth  nathemoX 
For  self  women  ne  beleved,^  that  they  ne  wend  thither 

fast, 
Ne  youne  folk  [that]  feeble  were,  the  while  the  voy- 
age y-last. 
So  tnat  Robert  Curthose  thitherward  his  heart  cast. 
And,  among  other  good  knights,  ne  thought  not  be 

the  last. 
He  wends  here  to  Englond  for  the  crmerie,  * 
And  laid  William  his  brother  to  wed/  Normandy, 
And  borrowed  of  him  thereon  an  hundred  thousand 

mark, 
To  wend  with  to  the  holy  lond,  and  that  was  some- 
deal  stark.    ♦    ♦ 
The  Earl  Robert  of  FUnders  mid^  him  wend  also. 
And  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  mony  good  knight 
thereto. 

There  wend  the  Duke  Geoffi:ey,  and  the  Earl  Baldwin 
there, 

And  the  other  Baldwin  also,  that  noble  men  were. 

And  kings  syth  all  three  of  the  holy  lond. 

The  Earl  Stephen  de  Blois  wend  eke,  that  great  power 

had  on  bond. 
And  Robert's  sister  Curthose  espoused  had  to  wive. 
There  wend  yet  other  knights,  the  best  that  were  alive ; 
As  the  Earl  of  St  Giles,  the  good  Raymond, 
And  Niel  the  king's  brother  of  France,  and  the  Earl 

Beaumond, 
And  Tancred  his  nephew,  and  the  bishop  also 
Of  Pod  vs,  and  Sir  Hugh  the  great  earl  thereto  ; 
And  folk  also  without  tale,®  of  all  this  west  end 
Of  Englond  and  of  France,  thitherward  gan  wend. 
Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Britain, 
Of  Wales  and  of  Ireland,  of  Gascony  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Alemain, 
Of  ScotlondandofQieece,of  Romeand  Aquitain.  *  ^ 

•  Ellis. 

1  Waa  c*Iled.       >  Passed  the  moimtalns— namsly,  the  Alp& 
>  Waa  quickly  taken  up.       «  Take.       •  Since  nmrm  mom 
'Even  women  did  not  remain.  7  To  te«l,  in  pledge,  In  pawn. 

*  With.  »  Beyond  reokanlng. 
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[The  8U(fe  qf  AfOiock.} 

Tho  wc&d  forth  tliif  oompMij,  with  mony  a  noble 
man, 
And  won  Tan  with  stiength,  and  87th  Toxan. 
And  to  yrene  bris  from  thannen^  they  wend, 
And  our  lord  at  Ust  to  Antioch  them  tend, 
That  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  lond  of  Syrie  is. 
Anon,  upon  St  Luous'  day,  hither  they  come,  i  wiss, 
And  besieged  the  city,  and  auailed  fast, 
And  they  within  again'  them  atalwartly  cast. 
So  that  after  Christmas  the  Saracens  rede  nome,' 
And  the  folk  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Damas  come, 
Of  Aleph,  and  of  other  londs,  mid  great  power  enow. 
And  to  succouiy  Antioch  fast  hitherward  drew. 
So  that  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  Beaumond  at  last 
Mid  twenty  thousand  of  men  again  them  wend  fast. 
And  smite  an  battle  with  them,  and  the  shrewen^ 

orercome  ; 
And  the  Christian  wend  again,  mid  the  prey  that  they 

nome. 
In  the  month  of  Feyerer  the  Saracens  eftsoon 
Yarked  them  a  great  host  (as  they  were  y-wont  to 

done). 
And  went  toward  Antioch,  to  help  their  kind  blood, 
The  company  of  Christian  men  this  well  understood. 
To  besiege  this  castle  their  footmen  they  lete, 
And  the  knights  wend  forth,  the  Saracens  to  meet ; 
I-armed  and  a-horse  well,  and  in  sixty  party,* 
Ere  they  went  too  far,  they  dealt  their  company. 
Of  the  first  Robert  Cuiihose  they  chose  to  chiefentain, 
And  of  the  other  the  noble  Duke  Humphrey  of  Al- 

main ; 
Of  the  thrid  the  good  Raymond,  the  forth  the  good  man. 
The  Earl  of  Flanders  they  betook,  and  the  fifth  than 
They  betook  the  bishop  of  Pody,  and  the  sixth,  tho 
The  good  Tanczed  and  Beaumond,  tho  ner  there  namo.^ 
These  twae  had  the  maist  host,  that  as  standard  was 

there. 
For  to  h«lp  their  fellows,  whan  thoy  were  were.^ 
This  Christian  and  this  Saracens  to-gather  them  soon 

met. 
And  as  stalwart  men  to-gather  fast  set. 
And  slei^  to  ground  here  and  there,  ac  the  heathen  side 
Wax  oyer  wersh?  and  wersh  of  folk  that  come  wide. 
80  that  this  Christianmen  were  all  ground  ney. 
Tho  Beaumond  with  his  host  this  great  sorrow  y-sey. 
He  and  Tancred  and  their  men,  tl^t  all  wersh  were, 
Smite  forth  as  noble  men  into  the  battle  there. 
And  stirred  them  so  nobly,  that  joy  it  was  to  see  ; 
80  that  their  fellows  that  were  in  point  to  flee, 
Nome  to  them  good  heart,  and  fought  fast  enow. 
Robert  first  Curthose  his  good  sweid  adrew. 
And  smote  ane  up  the  helm,  and  such  a  stroke  him  eaye, 
That  the  skull,  and  teeth,  and  the  neck,  and  the 

shouldren  he  to-clare. 
The  Duke  Godfrey  all  so  good  on  the  shouldren  smote 

one. 
And  forclare  him  all  that  body  to  the  saddle  anon. 
The  one  half  fell  adown  anon,  the  other  beleved  still 
In  the  saddle,  theigh  it  wonder  were,  as  it  was  God's  will ; 
This  horse  b^  forth  this  half  man  among  his  fellows 

each  one. 
And  they,  for  tho  wonder  case,  in  dread  fell  anon. 
What  for  dread  thereof,  and  for  strength  of  their  fon,8 
More  joy  than  there  was,  nas  never  i-see  none. 

In  beginning  of  Lent  this  battle  was  y-do, 
And  yet  soon  thereafter  another  there  come  also. 
For  the  Sancens  in  Paynim  yarked  folk  enow. 
And  that  folk,  tho  it  gaie  was,^  to  Antioch  drew. 
Tho  the  Christians  it  underget,  again  they  wend  fast, 
80  that  they  met  them,  and  smit  an  battle  at  last. 

1  Tbeoee.  .'  TooV  coanael.  *  Shrews,  cursed  men. 

*  Btt  pmtitffi  '  Then  were  there  no  more^  *  Weary. 

f  Fiwli  '  Foes.         *  80 1000  as  they  were  prepared. 


•  « 


Ac  the  Christians  cried  all  on  God,  and  good  earnest 

nome. 
And,  thorough  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Paynims 

they  overcome, 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  and  the  other  flew 

anon, 
So  that  at  a  narrow  brig  there  adrentl  mony  one.  *  * 
*        *        *        •       twelve  princes  there  were  dead, 
That  me  cleped  amirals,  a  fair  case  it  was  one 
The  Christians  had  of  them  of  armour  great  won. 
Of  gold  and  of  silver  eke,  and  thereafter  they  nome 
The  headen  of  the  hext  masters,  and  to  Antioch  come. 
And  laid  them  in  engines,  and  into  the  city  them  cast : 
Tho  they  within  i-see  this,  sore  were  they  aghast ; 
That  their  masters  were  aslaw,  they  'gun  dnead  sore. 
And  held  it  little  worth  the  town  to  wardy  more. 
A  master  that  was  within,  send  to  the  Earl  Beaumond, 
To  yielden  up  his  ward,  and  ben  whole  and  sound. 
Ere  his  fellows  were  aware,  he  yeld  him  up  there 
The  towers  of  the  city  that  in  his  ward  were. 
Tho  Beaumond  therein  was,  his  banner  anon  he  let 

rear ; 
Tho  the  Saracens  it  i-see,  they  were  some  deal  In  fear. 
And  held  them  all  overcome.    The  Christians  anon 

come. 
And  this  town  up  this  luthei^  men  as  for  nought  nome. 
And  slew  all  that  they  found,  but  which  so  might  flee. 
And  astored  them  of  their  treasure,  as  me  ^ight  i^see. 
Thus  was  the  thrid  day  of  June  Antioch  i-nome. 
And,  as  all  in  thilk  side,  the  Saracens  overcome. 

[Jkicription  of  Robert  Cvrihoie,'] 

He  was  William's  son  bastard,  as  I  have  i-said  ere 

i-lome,3 
And  well  i-woz^  ere  his  father  to  Englond  come. 
Thick  man  he  was  enow,  but  he  nas  well  long. 
Quarry^  he  was  and  well  i-made  for  to  be  strons. 
Therefore  his  father  in  a  time  i-see  his  sturdy  dced,^ 
The  while  he  was  young,  and  byhuld,  and  these  words 

said, 
'  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robelin,  me  shall  t*see, 
Curthose  my  young  son  stalward  knight  shall  be.' 
For  he  was  some  deal  short,  he  cleped  him  Curthose, 
And  he  ne  might  never  eft  afterward  thilk  name  lose. 
Other  lack  had  he  nought,  but  he  was  not  well  long  ; 
He  was  quaint  of  counsel  and  of  speech,  and  of  b^y 

strong. 
Never  yet  man  ne  might,  in  Christendom,  ne  In  Pay- 
nim, 
In  battle  him  bring  adown  of  his  horse  none  time. 

In  the  list  of  Rhyming  Chroniclers,  Robert  of 
Gloucester  is  succeeded  by  Robert  Manning,  a  Gil- 
bertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne  or  Bourne, 
in  Lincolnshire  (therefore  usually  called  Robert  de 
Brunne)^  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  throughout  that  of  Edward 
11.  Ho  translated,  under  the  name  of  a  Handling  of 
SinSf  a  French  book,  entitled  Manuel  des  Peches,  the 
composition  of  William  de  Wadington,  in  which 
the  seven  deadly  sins  are  illustrated  by  legendary 
stories.  He  afterwards  translated  a  French  chro- 
nicle of  England,  which  had  been  written  by  Peter 
de  Langtof^  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  and  an 
Augustine  canon  of  Bridling^n  in  Yorkshire.  Man- 
ning has  been  characterised  as  an  industrious,  and, 
for  the  time,  an  elegant  writer,  possessing,  in  par- 
ticular, a  great  command  of  rhjrmes.  The  verse 
adopted  in  his  chronicle  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Gloucester  monk,  making  an  approach  to  the  octo- 
syllabic stanza  of  modem  times.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  passages,  in  reduced  sit- 
ing:— 

1  Were  drowned.  >  Wicked.        *  Frequently  before. 

*  Grovhi.  *  Square.  0  Boeing  his  sturdy  doings. 
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or  chuab«r  Romnen  to  gent. 
Before  tbe  king  in  hkll  the  veni. 
A  CUD  with  trine  ibe  had  in  hwid, 
And  ha  attira  tru  well  fannd.* 
Befan  the  king  on  knee  eet. 
And  in  bei  Ungiuge  *he  him  grvt^ 
*  lATerd*  king,  wsnail  I'  Mid  «he. 
The  king  uked.  What  nhould  be. 
On  that  Uufiuga  the  king  na  couth > 
A  knight  her  luiniage  lend  in  yonth, 
Bngh  bigbt  that  knight,  bom  Breton, 
Thnt  lerid  the  language  of  SalOD. 
Thit  Bregh  (ran  the  latimer,^ 
\Vhat  »he  said  told  Vortiger, 
'  Sir,'  Bregh  naid,  *  Itowen  you  grerla. 
And  king  calla  and  lord  jon  leelx.I 
Tbia  ii  ttieir  cnntom  and  their  gent. 
When  they  are  at  the  ale  or  feast. 
Ilk  man  that  lore*  where  him  think, 
Shall  ny,  WaimiU  and  to  him  dnnk. 
He  Chat  bidi  nhall  nj,  M  anail ! 
The  tothei  ihall  lay  again,  DrMAinlf 
That  Mjn  M'a«aail  dHoks  of  the  cup, 
Kiuing  bin  fellow  ho  giTC*  it  up. 
Drinkhail  be  UTs,  and  drinki  thereof, 
Kioing  him  in  bourd  and  akof.' 
The  king  naid,  an  the  knight  gan  Lcn," 
'  Drinkhail,'  Hmiling  on  Kowenen. 
Rowen  drank  aa  her  liat,^ 
And  gaTe  the  king,  «jne  him  kiiwed. 
There  waa  the  fint  mMail  in  dcdc. 
And  that  fimt  of  fame  eaed.io 
or  Chat  wa.'wail  men  told  great  tale. 
And  wawiail  when  they  were  at  ale, 
And  drinkhail  lo  them  that  dmnk, 
lliiu  waa  waaaail  ta'en  to  thank. 
Fell  aicheall  that  maidin  ying 
Waasailed  and  kisHed  the  king. 
Of  body  she  waa  right  aienant, 
or  fair  colour  with  aweet  aemblant. 
Her  attire  full  weU  it  aeemed, 
Uenelik  the  king  she  qucemed.H 
Of  our  meaiure  wan  he  glad. 
For  of  that  maiden  he  wax  all  mad. 
Drunkenneaa  the  fiend  wrought. 
Of  that  pacn  13  waa  all  bii  thought. 
A  miachance  that  time  him  led, 
He  aaked  Chat  paen  far  to  wed. 
Hengiit  would  not  draw  o  lite, 
Bot  granted  him  all  w  tite. 
And  Hon  hi*  broiher  conaenled  annn. 
Her  frienda  mid,  it  were  to  done. 
They  aaked  the  king  to  giTe  her  Kent, 
In  dowety  to  take  of  rent. 
Upon  that  mudin  hia  heart  vaa  caai ; 
That  they  aaked  Che  king  made  faaC. 
I  ween  Che  king  took  her  that  day. 
And  wedded  her  on  pacn'a  lay.'* 

[Fahuloui  ^m>tm(  if  iJif  Jirit  Bighicas'  in  Eiiglaiid.'[ 
Belin  nell  held  hia  honour, 
And  wisely  waa  good  governor. 


><  ARordipg  lo  r^;fin  law 


He  lored  peace  at  hi*  mi^t ; 

Peaceable  men  he  held  lo  right. 

Hia  lend  Attain  he  yodel  thiongbont, 

And  ilk  country  beheld  abouC, 

Beheld  the  woods,  water,  and  fen, 

No  paiaage  waa  maked  for  men, 

Va  high  sCteet  through  countria 

Ne  to  borough  ne  city. 

Through  muris,  hills,  and  rallio. 

He  made  hnm  and  cauaewayi. 

High  atreet  for  common  paaaage, 

Bngs  o'er  watera  did  he  atage^ 

The  firat  he  made  he  called  it  Fo«w  ; 

Throughout  the  land  it  goes  to  Seoaa. 

It  begina  at  Ti>ttenncsa, 

And  ends  unto  Catheneaa. 

Another  atreet  ordained  he, 

Anil  goes  to  Wales  lo  Saint  D»Ty.  •     • 

Two  cauaewaya  o'er  the  lond  o-braad,* 

That  men  o'er-thort  tn  paaaage  yede. 

When  thcj  were  made  as  he  cImM, 

He  commanded  till  all  hare  peace  ; 

All  should  have  peaoe  and  fieedamc^ 

That  in  hia  .treeCs  jede  or  came. 

And  if  were  any  of  bis 

TbaC  fordid!  his  fiancbiw. 

Forfeited  abould  be  all  hi?  thing, 

Hia  body  taken  to  the  king. 


Nothing  is  to  man  an  dear 
Aa  woman'a  lore  in  good  manner. 
A  good  woman  is  man'a  bliaa, 
W^re  her  love  right  and  stedfaat  ia. 
There  is  no  aolace  under  heaven, 
Of  all  that  a  man  may  neren,* 
That  should  a  nuui  so  much  glew," 
Aa  a  good  woman  that  loreth  true  :  , 
Ke  dearer  is  none  in  Ood'e  huid,B 
Than  a  cbaMe  woman  with  lovely  wnrd. 

BNOLisn  inrniiCAL  bouancbs. 


TjT 


I 


fTIIE    rise    of    nnmantlc    < 
Fii:tion  in  Europe  baa  been 
traced  to  the  moat  oppoaitc  i  [ 
qoarten  \  namely,  to  tlie   ; 
Amblauaand  totlio  Sean-   [ 
dinavions.      It   hai   als)  ' ' 
been  diapnted,  whetbo'  a  , 
politer  kind   of   poetical  '| 
Utcmtorc  wBi  flnt  culti-  < 
vated  in  Normnndf  or  in  '| 
Pnivcn^a     Without  en-  ': 
tering  into  these  perplex-  || 
ing  qucttioni,  it  may  bt ,, 
enough  to  etate,  that  n>-  ' 
mantic  fletion  appears  to  have  been  cuItiTated  fitom   ' 
the  eleventh  century  downwarda,  both  by  tho  tioub»-  i 
douraof  Provence  and  by  the  Nannonpocti,  of  whtrai  | 
eomc  account  hna  nlnidy  bepn    given.      Aa  also 
already  hinted,  a  claas  of  persona  had  oriaen,  named 
Joculatori,  Jongleuri,  or  MiiulrtU,  wlioao  buslncn  it 
— s  to  wandor  about  from  one  maniion  to  another, 
.iting  either  their   own  compoaitiona,  or  those 
of  ollierperson*.  witli  the  accompaniment  of  the 
hnrp.    The  hiaCoriei  and  clironiclea,  already  ipokeu 
of,  partook  largely  of  the  character  of  thete  romantic 
tol^  and  were  hawked  about  in  the  aame  man- 
ner.   Brutua,  the  luppoaed  aon  of  ^oeaa  of  Troy, 
and  who  ia  deacribed  in  those  liiatoriea  ai  the  founder 
of  the  English  aCate,  woi  aa  much  a  hero  of  roma 


*     ^111     — 
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as  of  history.  Even  where  a  really  historical  person 
was  adopted  as  a  sabject,  such  as  RoUo  of  Normandy, 
or  Charlemagne,  his  life  was  so  amplified  with  ro- 
mantic adventure,  that  it  became  properly  a  work 
of  fiction.  This,  it  must  be  rememberecu  was  an  age 
remarkable  for  a  fantastic  military  spirit:  it  was  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  of  the  crusades,  when  men  saw 
such  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  daily  per- 
formed before  their  eyes,  that  nothing  which  could 
be  imagined  of  the  past  was  too  extrayagant  to  ap- 
pear destitute  of  the  feasibility  demanded  in  fiction. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  surround  the  heroes  with 
the  circumstances  proper  to  their  time  or  country. 
Alexander  the  Ghncat,  Arthur,  and  Roland,  were  idl 
alike  depicted  as  kni^its  of  the  time  of  the  poet 
himself.  The  basis  of  many  of  these  metrical  tales 
is  supposed  to  have  been  certain  collections  of  stories 
and  histories  compiled  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages.  ^  Materials  for  the  superstructure  were  readily 
found  in  an  age  when  anecdotes  and  apologues  were 
thought  rery  necessary  even  to  discourses  from  tiie 
pulpit,  and  when  all  the  fables  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writings,  or  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
▼eUers,  were  collect^  into  story  books,  and  preserved 
by  the  learned  for  that  purpose.*** 

It  was  not  till  the  English  language  had  risen  into 
some  consideration,  that  it  became  a  vehicle  for  ro- 
mantic metrical  tales.  One  composition  of  the  kind, 
entitled  Sir  Tristrem,  published  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU 
in  1804,  was  believed  by  him,  upon  what  he  thought 
tolerable  evidence,  to  be  the  composition  of  Thomas 
of  Ercildomi,  identical  witli  a  person  noted  in  Scot- 
tish tradition  under  the  appellation  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  who  lived  at  Barlston  in  Berwickshire,  and 
died  shortly  before  1299.  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
Sir  Tristrem  must  have  been  considered  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  ^  But  tlie  soundness  of  Sir  Walter's  theory 
is  now  generally  denied.  Another  English  romance, 
the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Greats  was  attributed  by 
Mr  Warton  to  Adam  Dayie,  raarshall  of  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  who  liyed  about  1312 ;  but  this,  also,  has 
been  controverted.  One  only,  King  Horn,  can  be 
assigned  with  certainty  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy.  Mr  Warton  has  placed  some 
others  under  that  period,  but  by  conjecture  alone ; 
and  in  fact  dates  and  the  names  of  authors  are  alike 
wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  class 
of  compositions.  As  fur  as  probability  goes,  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  IL  (1307-27)  may  be  set  down  as 
the  era  of  the  earlier  English  metrical  romances,  or 
rather  of  the  earlier  English  versions  of  such  works 
from  the  French,  for  they  were,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, of  tliat  nature. 

Sir  Guy,  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  Sir  Degore, 
King  Robert  of  Sicify,  me  King  of  Tare,  Impomedon, 
and  La  Mori  Artur,  are  the  names  of  some  from 
which  Mr  Warton  gives  copious  extracts.  Others, 
probably  of  later  date,  or  which  at  least  were  long 
after  popular,  are  entitled  Sir  Thopae,  Sif  leenbraa, 
Gawan  and  Gohgraa,  and  Sir  JBevis,  In  an  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr  Ferc}''s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
PoetfT;  ^^^  names  of  many  more,  with  on  account 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  prose  abstract  of  one  en- 
titled Sir  Libitte,  are  given.  Mr  Ellis  has  also,  in 
his  Metrical  Romances,  given  prose  abstracts  of 
many,  wiUi  some  of  the  more  agreeable  passages. 
The  metrical  romances  flourished  till  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  their  spirit  affbcted  English 
litentare  till  a  still  later  period.  Many  of  the  bal- 
lads handed  down  amongst  the  common  people  are 
tuppoMd  to  have  been  derived  fW>m  them. 

*  Ellis. 


lExtraet  Jrom  the  King  of  TarsJ] 

[The  Sondsn  of  Duuasciu,  having  asked  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Tarsus  in  marriage,  reoeives  a  refuML  The  extraet 
describes  his  oonduot  on  the  return  of  the  messengers  with  this 
intelligence,  and  some  of  the  subsequent  transactions.  Tho 
hinguage  of  this  romance  greatly  resembles  that  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  and  it  may  therefore  be  safely  referred  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  centuxy.] 

The  Soudan  sat  at  his  dess,! 
Y -served  of  the  first  mess  ; 

They  comen  into  the  hall 
To-foie  the  prince  proud  in  press. 
Their  tale  they  tolden  withouten  lees. 

And  on  their  knoes  'gan  fall ; 

And  said,  *  Sire,  the  king  of  Tan 
Of  wicked  word:!  is  not  scarce, 

Heathen  hound  he  doth  thee  call ; 
And  ere  his  daughter  he  give  thee  till 
Thme  heart-blood  he  #ill  spill, 

And  thy  barons  all  1' 

When  the  Soudan  this  y-heard. 
As  a  wood'  man  he  fared,3 

His  robe  he  rent  adown  ; 
He  tare  the  hair  of  head  and  beard. 
And  said  he  would  her  win  with  swerd. 

By  his  lord  St  Mahoun. 

The  table  adown  right  he  smote. 
Into  the  floor  foot  hot,^ 

He  looked  as  a  wild  lion. 
All  that  he  hit  he  smote  downright. 
Both  seigcant  and  knight, 

Earl  and  eke  baron. 

So  he  fared  forsooth  aplight. 
All  a  day  and  all  a  night, 

That  no  man  might  him  chast  :^ 
A-moTTon,  when  it  was  davlieht, 
He  sent  his  messengen  full  right. 

After  his  barons  in  haste. 

That  they  comen  to  his  parliament, 
For  to  hearen  his  judgment. 

Both  least  and  maist.<^ 
When  the  parliament  was  plajner. 
Thus  bespake  the  Soudan  fiar',7 

And  said  to  'em  in  haste : 

'  Lordings,'  he  said, '  what  to  rede  !> 
Me  is  done  a  great  misdeed. 

Of  Tars  the  Christian  king  ; 
I  bade  him  both  lond  and  lode, 
To  have  his  donghter  in  worthy  weed. 

And  spouse  her  with  my  ring. 

And  he  said,  withouten  fail, 
Ilrst^  he  would  me  slay  in  batail. 

And  monv  a  great  lording. 
Ac  certes'O  he  shall  be  forswore, 
Or  to  wroth-hul  that  he  was  bore,!^ 

But  he  it  thereto  bring. 

Therefore,  lordings,  I  have  after  you  sent. 
For  to  come  to  my  parliament. 

To  wit  of  you  counsail.' 
And  all  answered  with  good  intent. 
They  would  be  at  his  commandement 

Withouten  any  fail. 

And  when  they  were  all  at  his  hest,i' 
The  Soudan  made  a  well-great  feast. 
For  love  of  his  batail. 

>  nigh  seat  at  table.  *  Mad.  ■  Became 

«  Did  hit.    lie  strack  the  floor  with  his  foot 
*  Chasten  or  check.  •  Botli  Uttle  and  graat. 

7  Proud.  •  What  do  yon  advise.  •  PIrrt. 

10  But  assuredly.       1 1  It  shall  be  iU-fortnne  to  him  that  he 
was  bom.  >*  Order. 
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The  Soudan  gathered  a  host  onride,^ 
With  Saracens  of  muckle  pride, 

The  king  of  Tan  to  assail.      • 

When  the  king  it  heard  that  tide. 
He  sent  about  on  each  a-side. 

All  that  he  might  of  send  ; 
Great  war  then  began  to  wrack, 
For  the  marriage  ne  most  be  take, 

Of  that  maiden  hend.^ 

Battle  they  set  upon  a  day, 
Within  the  third  daj  of  May, 

Ne  longer  nold  they  lend. 
The  Soudan  come  with  great  powtfr, 
With  helm  bright,  and  fair  banner. 

Upon  that  king  to  wend. 

The  Soudan  led  an  huge  host, 

And  came  with  much  pride  and  cost. 

With  the  king  of  Tan  to  fight ; 
With  him  mony  a  Sartu^n  fier*, 
All  the  fields  far  and  near 

Of  helms  learned  light.^ 

The  king  of  Tan  came  also, 
The  Soudan  battle  for  to  do, 

With  mony  a  Christian  knight. 
Either  host  gan  other  assail. 
There  began  a  strong  b^tail, 

That  grisly  was  of  sight, 

Three  heathen  again  two  Christian  men, 
And  felled  them  down  in  the  fen, 

With  weapons  stiff  and  good. 
The  stem  Saracens  in  that  fight. 
Slew  our  Christian  men  downright. 

They  fought  as  they  were  wood. 

When  the  kins  of  Tan  saw  that  sight, 
Wood  he  was  for  wrath  aplight. 

In  hand  he  hent^  a  spear. 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  full  right, 
With  a  dunt^  of  much  might, 

Adown  he  'gan  him  bear. 

The  Soudan  nigh  he  had  y-slaw, 
But  Uiirty  thousand  of  heathen  law, 

Comen  him  for  to  weir  f 
And  brought  him  afain  upon  his  steed. 
And  holp  him  well  m  that  need, 

That  no  man  might  him  der.7 

When  he  was  brought  upon  his  steed, 
He  sprung  as  sparkle  doth  of  gleed,^ 

For  wrath  and  for  enry. 
And  all  that  he  hit  he  made  'em  bleed. 
He  fared  as  he  wold  a  weed, 

*  Mahoun  help  I'  he  'gan  ciy. 

Mony  a  helm  there  was  unweared. 
And  mony  a  bassinet  to-cleared. 

And  saddles  mony  empty ; 
Men  mieht  see  upon  the  field, 
Mony  a  knight  dead  under  shield. 

Of  the  Christian  company. 

When  the  king  of  Tan  saw  him  so  ride, 
No  longer  there  he  wold  abide, 

But  fleoth  to  his  own  city. 
The  Saracens,  that  ilk  tide, 
Slew  adown  by  each  side, 

Our  Christian  men  so  free. 

The  Saracens  that  time,  sans  fail, 
Slew  our  Christians  in  batail. 

That  ruth  it  was  to  see  ; 


1  tTnreckoned. 

s  OlMined  with  Ught 

*  Bkntr.  '  Defend. 


*  That  gentle  maid. 

*Took. 

f  Hurt.  *  Bed  ooiL 


And  on  the  morrow  for  their  sake, 
Truce  they  gan  together  take, 

A  month  and  days  three. 
As  the  king  of  Tan  sat  in  his  hall. 
He  made  full  great  dool  withal. 

For  the  folk  that  he  had  i-kra.! 
His  doughter  came  in  rich  pall, 
On  knees  she  'gan  before  him  fall. 

And  said,  with  sighing  son ; 
*  Father,'  she  said,  *  let  me  be  his  wife. 
That  there  be  no  more  strife,'  &c 

lExiract  from  Ihe  Sqmre  ef  Low  Degree.'} 

[Tlie  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary  haying  fallen  into 
mdancholy,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  lo«s  of  her  lover,  the  squire 
of  low  degree,  her  father  thus  endearours  to  oonaole  her.  The 
panage  ifl  valuahle,  '*  hecauae,''Hiys  Warton,  '*  itddlneatea,  is 
lively  coloun,  the  faahionahle  diversiomi  and  usages  of  andeat 
times.'l 

To-morrow  ye  shall  in  hunting  fare  f 

And  yede,3  my  doughter,  in  a  chair ; 

It  shall  be  covered  with  Telvet  red. 

And  clotiis  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head, 

With  damask  white  and  azure  blue, 

Well  diapered^  with  lilies  new. 

Your  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  gold. 

Your  chains  enamelled  many  a  fold. 

Your  mantle  of  rich  degree. 

Purple  pall  and  ermine  free. 

Jennets  of  Spain,  that  ben  so  wight. 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  yelvet  bright. 

Ye  shall  hare  harp,  sautry,  and  song, 

And  other  mirths  you  among. 

Ye  shall  haye  Rumney  and  Malespine, 

Both  Hippocras  and  Vemaee  wine  ; 

Montrese  and  wine  of  Greek, 

Both  Algrade  and  despice^  eke, 

Antioch  and  Bastard, 

Pyment^  also  and  eamard  ;  * 

Wine  of  Greek  and  Muscadel, 

Both  clard,  pyment,  and  Rochelle, 

The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy. 

And  pots  of  Osy  set  you  by. 

You  shall  have  venison  y-bake. 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take  ; 

A  leish  of  harehound  with  you  to  streek,7 

And  hart,  and  hind,  and  otner  like. 

Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  tryst. 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  come  to  your  fist, 

Your  disease  to  drive  you  fro, 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  y-blow. 

Homeward  thus  shall  ye  ride. 

On-hawking  by  the  river's  side. 

With  gosshawk  and  with  gentle  falcdn. 

With  bugle  horn  and  merlidn. 

When  you  come  home  your  menzieB  among. 

Ye  shall  have  revel,  dances,  and  song ; 

Little  children,  great  and  small. 

Shall  sins  as  does  the  nightingale. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  even  song. 

With  tenon  and  trebles  among. 

Threescore  of  copes  of  damask  orifiht, 

Full  of  pearls  they  shall  be  pight.^    *    * 

Your  censon  shall  be  of  gold, 

Indent  with  azure  many  a  fold. 

Your  quire  nor  organ  song  shall  ?nint. 

With  contre-note  and  descant. 

The  other  half  on  organs  playfn^. 

With  young  children  full  fain  smgfng. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  suppdr. 

And  sit  in  tents  in  green  arb^r, 

iLost.        >Oo  a  hunting.  •Go.  ^Flgarcd. 

A  Bpioed  wine.  •  A  drink  of  wine,  heney,  and  spioaa 

7  CouTM.  *  Household.  •  Set 
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With  cloth  of  arras  pieht  to  the  ground, 
With  aapphires  set  of  diamond.    *    * 
A  hundred  knights,  truly  told, 
Shall  plaj  with  bowls  in  alleys  cold. 
Your  disease  to  driTe  awaj  ; 
To  see  the  fishes  in  pools  plaj, 
,      To  a  drawbridge  then  shall  ye, 

Th'  one  half  of  stone,  th'  other  of  tree ; 

A  barge  shall  meet  you  full  right. 

With  twenty-four  oan  full  bright. 

With  trumpets  and  with  clarion. 

The  fresh  water  to  row  up  and  down.    *    * 

Forty  torches  buzninff  bright, 

At  your  bridges  to  bnng  you  light. 

Into  your  chamber  they  shall  you  bring, 

With  much  mirth  and  more  liking. 

Your  blankets  shall  be  of  fustian, 

Your  sheets  shall  be  of  cloth  of  Rennes. 

Your  head  sheet  shall  be  of  peiy  pight,l 

With  diamonds  set  and  rubies  bright. 

When  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft, 

A  cage  of  gold  shall  hang  aloft, 

With  long  paper  fair  burning. 

And  cloTes  that  be  sweet  smelling. 

Frankincense  and  olibanum. 

That  when  ye  sleep  the  taste  may  come  ; 

And  if  ye  no  rest  can  take. 

All  nignt  minstrels  for  you  shall  wake. 

IMMEDIATE  PEEDECB860B8  OW  CBAUCBR. 

Hitherto,  we  haye  seen  English  poetry  only  in  the 
forms  of  the  chronicle  and  the  romance :  of  its  many 
other  forms,  so  familiar  now,  in  which  it  is  employed 
to  point  a  moral  lesson,  to  describe  natural  scenery, 
to  conyey  satiric  reflections,-  and  giye  expression  to 
refined  sentiment,  not  a  trace  has  as  yet  engaged  our 
attention.  The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as 
these  forms  may  be  comprehensiyely  called,  is  to  be 
fainUy  di&yered  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Henry  IIL  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
and  Alexander  IL  on  that  of  Scotland.  A  consider- 
able yariety  of  examples  will  be  found  in  the  yolumes 
of  which  the  titles  are  given  below.*  The  earliest 
that  can  be  said  to  possess  literary  merit  is  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Edward  I.  (1307),  written  in  musical 
and  energetic  stanzas,  of  which  one  is  subjoined : — 

Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-lore  ^ 

The  flour  of  all  chiralerie, 
Nou  Kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more, 

Alas  !  that  he  yet  shulde  deye  ! 
He  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  heyge^ 

Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde ; 
Wei  loDge  we  mowe  clepe*  and  crie, 

£r  we  such  a  kyng  han  y-founde  1 

The  first  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of 
'  our  literature  is  that  of  Lawrence  Mimot,  who, 
about  1350,  composed  a  series  of  short  poems  on  the 
yictories  of  Edward  HI.,  beginning  with  the  battle 
of  Halidon  Hill,  and  ending  with  the  siege  of  Guines 
Castle.  His  works  were  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  they  were  published  by  Ritson,  who  praised 
them  for  the  ease,  yariety,  and  harmony  of  the  ver- 
sificatioo.  About  the  same  time  flourished  Richard 
Rolls,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and 
doctor  of  diyinity,  who  lived  a  solitary  life  near  the 

1  Inlsid  vUh  pearlf. 

'  Edward  had  intended  to  go  on  a  cnuade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

•High.  ^CalL 

*  Mr  Tbomai  Wright's  PolUieal  Sonffi  and  Specimens  of  Lyric 
Poetr^wmpeteA in Knglcmdin (ke nfffnqf  Edward  L  Rdiquia 
AnHqiM,  2  YOlfl. 


nunnery  of  Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncaster. 
He  wrote  metrical  paraphrases  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  an  original  poem  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature,  entitled  The  Priche  of  Conscience ; 
but  of  the  latter  work  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
he  composed  it  in  English,  there  being  some  reason 
for  believing  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  original  written  by  him.  One 
agreeable  passage  (in  the  original  speUing)  of  this 
generally  dull  work  is  subjoined : — 

[  What  u  in  JTomwi,] 

Ther  ia  lyf  withoute  ony  deth. 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  aide  ;  1 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  wclthe  to  welde : 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travaille  ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf : — 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se. 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie  : — 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour. 

Then  evere  hade  kynge  other  emperour. 

And  ther  is  grete  melodie  of  aungeles  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  frendshipe  that  may  be, 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  love  and  charite  ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye. 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  vileneye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hevene  call : 

Ac  yutte  the  most  sovereyn  joye  of  alle 

Is  the  sighte  of  Qoddes  bright  face. 

In  wham  rrateth  alle  mannere  grace. 

ROBERT  LANOLAND. 

The  Vision  of  Tierce  PUmghman^  a  satirical  poem 
of  the  same  period,  ascribed  to  Robert  Longlandb, 
a  secular  priest,  also  shows  very  expressively  the 
progress  which  was  made,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  towards  a  literary  style.  This 
poem,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  the  j>opular  re- 
presentative of  the  doctrines  which  were  silently 
bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  much  purer 
specimen  of  the  English  language  than  Chaucer, 
but  as  exhibiting  the  revival  of  the  same  system  of 
alliteration  wliich  characterised  tiie  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  in  this  peculiarity  and 
in  its  political  character,  characteristic  of  a  great 
literary  and  political  revolution,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendency  over  those 
of  the  Normans.*  Pierce  is  represented  as  falling 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  hills,  and  as  seeing,  in  his 
sleep,  a  series  of  visions ;  in  describing  these,  he 
exposes  the  corruptions  of  society,  but  particularly 
the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religious  orders,  with  much 
bitterness. 

[Extracts  from  Tierce  Tlowman."] 
[Mercy  and  Truth  are  thiu  aUt^riaed.] 

Out  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thought. 
Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hell-ward  she  looked  ; 
Mercy  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 
A  fuU  benign  burd,*  and  buxom  of  speech  "; 
lier  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothly  walking. 
Even  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  looked, 

1  Age.  *  Bard,  I.  e.  a  maiden. 

*  A  popular  edition  of  this  poem  haa  beon  recently  published 
by  Mr  Wright  The  lines  are  there  divided,  as  we  believe  in 
strictness  they  ought  to  be,  in  thq  middle,  where  a  pause  ia 
naturally  made. 
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When  th«D  mkidens  inette,  Harcj  and  Truth, 
Either  axed  other  »f  thin  Krckt  wmdm-. 
Of  the  din  and  of  the  dBrknev,  &c. 


And  then  came  CoTctisep  can  J  Mm  tiot  descriTe, 

So  hnngrilj  and  hollow  Sir  Heirey  him  looked  ; 

He  mu  beetle-browed,  and  babberlipped  aim, 

With  two  bleared  aen  »  a  blind  has, 

And  a>  a  leathern  pum  lolled  hii  cheein, 

Well  lyder  than  bin  cbin,l  the;  ahriveled  for  eld  : 

And  aa  a  bondman  of  his  bacon  hii  beatd  wna  be- 

driTellsd,' 
With  an  hood  on  his  head  and  a  loniij  hat  abore. 
And  in  a  tawn;  tabard  of  tvelte  winter  age, 
Al  lo-tani  and  baud;,  and  full  of  lice  creeping  ; 
But  if  that  a  lonae  could  haie  loupen  the  better. 
She  ahould  not  hare  walked  on  the  welt,  it  wiu  lo 

threadbare. 

[TtaanUliiif  MBdltioR  or  (he  Rl^rtou  orisn  li  <MJiHaM 
IB  Ox*  followlBK  aUAgnrlol  hihion.  II  uilgbl  b«  luppiwd  Uul 
rbkib  Uit  RcfonnUieB  Li  pmlliTlad.  w»  u 


Ac  now  ia  Heligion  a  rider,  a  roamer  about, 

A  leader  of  loTedajr*,'^  and  a  lond-bujer, 

A  pricker  on  ■  palfrer  from  manor  to  manor. 

Ad  heap  of  hounds  [behind  him]  aa  he  a  lont  were: 

And  but  if  hia  knare*  kneel  that  nhnll  his  cope  bring. 

He  loured  on  him,  and  asketb  him  who  taught  hiiu 

courteaj! 
Little  had  lorda  to  done  to  give  loniJ  from  her  beira 
To  religiooB,  that  hare  no  ruth  though  it  rain  on  her 

altan. 
In  many  placea  there  thej  be  parsons  by  hemself  at 

Of  the  poor  hare  they  no  pit; :  and  that  is  her  charity  I 
And  they  letten  hem  as  lorda,  her  lands  lie  so  broad. 
Ae  Aen  Aa&  come  a  King  and  confeia  jou,  Reliriotu, 
And  beat  ;ou,  as  the  Bible  telleth,  for  breaking  of 

your  nile, 
And  amend  raoniali,"  monks,  and  oinoni^ 
And  put  hem  t«  her  penance — 

And  then  shall  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  all  hii 

/Tare  a  fawct  of  a  Sing,  and  inmnMe  tie  tfomtrf. 

OkOFPRET  CUjkDCBR. 

With  Ibcte  imperfect  models  ns  hia  only  natire 
iniidei,  arose  oar  first  great  author,  Geoftret 
Chiucrb,  diilinctively  known  a*  the  Father  of 
English  poetry.  Thoughour  Unguagehadiisen  into 

' rtance  with  the  rise  of  the  Commons  in  the  time 

Iward  I.,  tlie  French  long  kept  possesiion  of  the 
court  and  higher  circles,  and  it  required  a  ^nioi 
like  that  of  Chaucer — fruniliar  with  different  modes 
of  lift  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  openly  patron- 
ised by  his  sovereign — to  give  literary  permanence 
and  consistency  to  the  languAge  and  poetry  of  Eng- 
land, Henceforward  Jiis  nntirc  b^Ic,  which  Spenser 
terms  "  the  pure  well  of  English  nndeflled,"  formed 
a  standard  of  compoaition,  though  the  national  dii- 


■  nanilaiwlda'lliuiblti 

hmUlarln  Enflvid. 
s  Loreda;  la  ■  d*j  appointed  ht  the  smkaMc. 

It.  •Nbm. 


tractiuii  which  fallowed,  and  tbe  pannty  of  any 
striking  poetical  genint  for  at  least  a  centmy  and  a 
half  after  his  death,  too  truly  exemplify  the  fine 
simile  of  Watton,  that  Chancer  was  like  a  geoM 
day  in  an  English  spring,  when  a  brilliant  anit  en- 
liTen*  the  bee  of  nature  with  unusual  wairnth  and 
lustre,  but  is  succeeded  by  the  redoubled  horwrs  of 
winter,  "  and  those  tender  buds  and  early  Uioains 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  transient  ^eun  ti 
a  temporary  •unshine,  arc  nipped  bv  (hiati  and 
torn  by  tempeats." 


Inlmurer  Is  wf  th  Iha 


Chancer  was  a  man  of  llie  world  as  wdl  as  a   . 

atudent;  a  soldier  and  oourtier,  eni[doyed  in  public 
affiurs  of  delicacy  and  importance,  and  eqiMlly  ao- 
qwdnted  with  the  sidendoar  of  the  warlike  and 
magniflcent  reign  of  Edward  111:,  and  with  the 
bitter  reTerses  of  fortune  which  accompanied  the  I 
subsequent  troubles  and  convulsions.  He  had  par-  ' 
talccn  freely  in  all ;  and  was  peculiarly  qualified  (o 
excel  in  that  department  of  Lteratnre  wliich  alme 
can  bo  unlTeraally  popular,  the  portrwture  of  real 
lift  and  genuine  emotion.  His  genius  was  not,  in- 
deed, fully  developed  till  he  whs  advanced  in  years. 
His  early  pieces  have  much  of  the  frigid  conceit  and 
pedantry  of  his  age,  when  the  paasioo  of  love  was 
erected  Into  a  sort  of  court,  governed  by  statutes, 
and  a  system  of  chivalrous  mythology  (such  as  the 
poetical  worship  of  the  rose  and  the  daisy)  snp^anted 
the  statelinesB  of  the  old  nmance,  In  time  be  threw 
oirtheae 


De  iloop'd  to  troth,  and  mnnliied  hli  sod(. 
When  about  slity,  in  the  calm  evening  of  a  busy 
lift,  he  compoeed  hia  Cantrrbmj  Tola,  simple  and 
■aried  as  nature  itself,  imbued  with  the  results 
f  extensive  experience  and  ckwe  observation,  atHl 
coloured  with  the  genial  lights  of  a  happy  tempera- 
men  t,  that  had  looked  on  the  world  without  austvity, 
and  passed  through  its  changing  scenes  without  los- 
ig  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  youthful  feeling 
jd  imagination.  The  poet  telia  us  himself  (in  hia 
'utoneal  of  Love)  that  he  was  bom  in  London,  and 
the  year  1328  is  assigned,  by  the  only  anthod^  we 
posan*  on  the  subject;  namely,  tlie  inscrip^  on 
hia  tomb,  as  the  date  of  his  birth.  Oneof  hispoenu 
13 
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is  signed  **  Philogenet  of  Cambridge,  Clerk,"  and 
henoe  he  is  supposed  to  have  attended  the  Univer- 
sity there ;  but  Warton  and  other  Oxonians  claim 
him  for  the  rival  university.  It  is  certain  that  he 
accompuiied  the  army  with  which  Edward  III.  in- 
Taded  France,  and  was  made  prisoner  about  the 
year  1359,  at  the  Siege  of  Retters.  At  this  time  the 
poet  was  honoured  with  the  steady  and  effective 

Si.tronage  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whoso  marriage  with 
lanche,  heiress  of  Lancaster,  he  commemorates  in 
his  poem  of  the  Dream,  Chaucer  and  ^  time-honoured 
Gaunt"  became  closely  connected.  The  former  mar- 
ried Philippa  ^ckard,  or  De  Rouet,  daughter  of  a 
knight  of  Hainault,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
and  a  sister  of  this  lady,  Catherine  Swinford  (widow 
of  Sir  John  Swinford)  became  the  mistress,  and  ulti- 
mately the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt  The  fortunes  of 
the  poet  rose  and  fell  with  those  of  the  prince,  his 
patron.  In  1367,  he  received  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  twenty  marks,  equal  to  about  £200  of  our  present 
money.  In  1372,  he  was  a  joint  envoy  on  a  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Genoa ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  on  this  occasion  he  made  a  tour  of  the  northern 
states  of  Italy,  and  visited  Fetrarch  at  Padua.  The 
only  proof  of  this,  however,  is  a  casual  allusion  in 
the  Qtnterbtuy  Taks,  where  the  clerk  of  Oxford  says 
of  histale^ 

Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk— 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  laurcat  poet, 
Hiffht  this  clerk,  whose  rhetoric  sweet 
Enlumined  all  Italy  of  poetiy. 

Tlie  tale  thus  learned  is  the  x)athetic  story  of  Patient 
Grisilde,  which,  in  fact,  was  written  by  Boccaccio, 
and  only  translated  into  Latin  by  Petrarch.  **  Why," 
asks  Mr  Godwin,  '*  did  Chaucer  choose  to  confess 
his  obligation  for  it  to  Petrarch  rather  than  to  Boc- 
caccio, from  whose  volume  Petrarch  confessedly 
translated  it?  For  this  very  natural  reason — be* 
cause  he  was  eager  to  coininemorate  his  interview 
with  this  venerable  patriarch  of  Italian  letters,  and 
to  record  the  pleasure  he  had  reaped  from  his  society." 
We  fear  this  is  mere  special  pleading ;  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  so  pleadng  an  illusion  should  be  dis- 
pelled. Whether  or  not  the  two  poets  ever  met,  the 
Italian  joiimey  of  Chaucer,  and  the  fame  of  Petrarch, 
must  have  kindled  his  poetical  ambition  and  refined 
liis  taste.  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  had  shed  a 
glory  over  the  literature  of  Itidy ;  Petrarch  received 
his  crown  of  laurel  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome  only  five 
years  before  Chaucer  first  appeared  as  a  poet  (his 
Qwri  of  Love  was  written  about  the  year  1346) ;  and 
Boccaccio  (more  poetical  in  his  prose  than  his  verse) 
had  composed  that  inimitable  century  of  tales,  his 
Decameron,  in  which  the  charms  of  romance  are 
clothed  in  all  tlic  pure  and  sparkling  graces  of  com- 
position. These  illustrious  examples  must  have  in- 
spired the  ^glish  traveller ;  but  the  rude  northern 
speech  with  which  lie  had  to  deal,  formed  a  chilling 
contrast  to  the  musical  language  of  Italy  I  Edward 
III.  continued  his  patronage  to  the  poet.  He  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and  wool 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  had  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily  fhnn  the  royal  table,  which  was  afterwards 
oonunutod  into  a  pension  of  twenty  marks.  He  was 
i^pointed  a  joint  envoy  to  France  to  treat  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  French  king.  At  home,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  a  house  granted  by  the 
king,  near  the  royal  manor  at  Woodstock,  where, 
acowding  to  the  description  in  his  Dream,  he  was 
surrounded  with  every  mark  of  luxury  and  distinc- 
tion. The  scenery  of  Woodstock  Park  has  been 
described  in  the  Dream  with  some  graphic  and  pic- 
turesque touches : — 


And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied, 

No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  id>ide, 

I  went  forth  myself  alone  and  boldely, 

And  held  the  wav  down  by  a  brook  side 

Till  I  came  to  » land  of  white  and  green, 

So  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 

The  ground  was  green  y-powdered  with  daisy, 

The  flowers  and  the  groves  alike  high. 

All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. ' 

The  destruction  of  the  Royal  Manor  at  Woodstock, 
and  the  subsequent  erection  of  Blenheim,  have 
changed  the  appearance  of  tills  classic  ground ;  i>ut 
the  poef  8  morning  walk  may  still  be  traced,  and 
some  venerable  oaks  that  may  have  waved  over  him, 
lend  poetic  and  historicid  interest  to  the  spot  The 
opening  of  the  reign  of  Richwrd  IL  was  unpropitious 
to  Chaucer.  He  became  involved  in  the  civil  and 
religious  troubles  of  the  times,  and  joined  with  the 
party  of  John  of  Northampton,  who  was  attach^ 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  in  resisting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court.  The  poet  fled  to  Hainault  (Uie 
country  of  his  wife's  relations),  and  afterwards  to 
Holland.  He  ventured  to  return  in  1386,  but  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of  his  oomp- 
troUership.  In  May  1388,  he  obtained  leave  to  dis- 
pose of  his  two  patents  of  twenty  marks  each ;  a 
measure  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  necessity.  He  ob- 
tained liis  release  by  impeaching  his  previous  asso- 
ciates, and  confessing  to  his  misdemeanours,  offering 
also  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  information  by  enter- 
ing the  lists  of  combat  with  the  accused  parties. 
How  far  this  transaction  involves  the  character  of 
the  poet,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.  He  has  painted 
his  suffering  and  distress,  the  odium  which  he  in- 
curred, and  his  indignation  at  tlie  bad  conduct  of  his 
former  confederates,  in  powerful  and  affecting  lan- 
guage in  his  prose  work,  the  Testament  of  Love,  llie 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  not  long  withheld  after 
this  humiliating  submission.  In  1389,  Chaucer  is 
registered  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster  *, 
and  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  at 
Windsor.  These  were  only  temporary  situations, 
held  about  twenty  months ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  X20,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  per  an- 
num. The  name  of  the  poet  does  not  occur  again 
for  some  years,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired 
to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his  CanUrbuty 
Tales,  In  1398,  a  patent  of  protection  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  crown ;  but,  from  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  an  amnesty 
for  political  offences,  or  a  safeguard  tcom  creditors. 
In  the  following  year,  still  brighter  prospects  opened 
on  the  aged  poet  Heniy  of  Bolingbroke,  the  son 
of  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended  the 
throne :  Chaucer's  annuity  was  continued,  and  forty 
marks  additional  were  granted.  Thomas  Chaucer, 
whom  Mr  Godwin  seems  to  prove  to  have  been  the 
poet's  son,  was  made  chief  buUer,  and  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last  time  that  the 
poet's  name  occurs  in  any  public  document,  is  in  a 
lease  made  to  him  by  the  abbot,  prior  and  convent 
of  Westminster,  of  a  tenement  situate  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  chapel,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  53s.  4d. 
Tliis  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  December  1399 ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  October  1400,  the  poet  died  in  Lon- 
don, most  probably  in  tlie  house  he  had  just  leased, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.  Ho 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^the  first  of  that 
illustrious  file  of  poets  whose  ashes  rest  in  the  sacred 
edifice. 

The  character  of  Chaucer  may  be  seen  in  his 
works.  He  was  the  comiterpart  of  Shakspeare  in 
cheerfulness  and  benignity  of  disposition — ^no  enemy 
to  mirUi  and  joviality,  yet  delighthig  in  his  books, 
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and  itadioiu  In  Uie  midat  of  m  sctiTe  life.  He  wu 
on  enemy  to  luperatition  Bnd  prieatiy  aliuie.  but 
playful  in  hii  latire,  with  a  keen  aetiae  of  the  iudi- 
crous,  and  the  richest  rein  of  comic  namtive  and 
deline&tioa  of  character.  He  retained  throuf^b  life 
a  Btnmg  lore  of  the  country,  wid  of  iCa  inapiring  and 
inTigoratinff  influenoea.  No  poet  hai  dwelt  more 
fondly  on  the  charina  of  a  apring  or  aummer  mom- 
ingi  luid  the  month  of, May  aeemi  to  have  been 
alwaya  a  carnival  in  hia'  hei^  and  fancy.  Hia  re- 
tirement at  Wooditock,  where  he  had  indulged  the 
poetical  reveriea  of  liia  youth,  and  where  he  woa 
croH'ned  with  the  htteit  treaaurea  of  hia  geniui,  waa 
exactly  aach  an  cdd  age  u  could  hare  been  deaired 
(i>r  the  venenUe  founder  of  our  national  poetry. 


period  of  tbeir  aojoum  <  and  wb  haTB  thoa  a  hnndnd 
atoriea,  liTely.  humoroui,  or  tender,  and  ftill  of  cha-  < 
racteriatic  painting  in  choice  Italian.  Chancer  aFmii 
to  hare  copied  thia  deiign,  aa  well  aa  part  of  the 
Florentine 'i  freedom  and  licentiouaneaa  of  detail  i 
but  he  greatly  tniprored  upon  the  plan.  There  ii 
aometbing  repnliivB  and  nnnatdrel  in  a  party  it 
ladles  and  gentlemen  meetbig  to  tell  looae  tateaof 
mcce»fullDT«  and  licentioua  monka  while  the  plagiR  I 
ii  denlating  the  conntry  aroond  them,  llie  tolei 
of  Chaucer  have  a  more  pleasing  origin.  A  com- 
pany of  pilgrima,  conaisting  of  twenty-nine  "  anndry 
folk."  meet  together  in  felkiwship  at  the  Tabwd  Inn. 
Southwark.*  all  being  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
■hrlne  of  Tliomaa  I  Becket  at  CBnterbory.  These 
pilgrimages  were  scenes  of  much  enjoyment,  and 
even  mirth;  for,  satiincd  with  thwarting  the  Eril  I; 
One  by  the  object  of  their  miisioD,  the  devotMa  did  ,| 
Dot  consider  it  necessary  to  {eeserre  any  religiou  ' 


dlnn.  Svulbmrk. 

t  by  the  way.  The  poetbim- 
■elf  is  one  of  the  party  at  the  Tabard.  They  all  sup 
together  in  the  large  room  of  the  hostelriei  and  after 
great  clieer,  the  landlord  proposes  that  they  shall 
travel  together  to  Cantertrary  i  and,  to  shorten 
th^  way,  that  each  shall  tell  a  tale,  both  in  going 
and  retnrning,  and  whoever  told  the  best,  should  i 
hare  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Tlie 
rompany  assent,  and  "mine  host'  (who  was  both 
"  bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise  and  well  taught"} 
ig  appointed  to  Ije  judge  and  reporter  of  the  stories. 
The  charactere  composing  this  social  party  > 
inimitably  dmwn  and  dis^minated.  We  have 
knight,  a  mirror  of  chivalry,  who  had  fought  ■ 
il^inat  the  Heathenesse  In  Paleitine ;  hia  aoi 
gallant  young  aquire  with  carled  locks,  "  laW 
presae"  and  all  manner  of  dtionair  accontpUshmenta ;  '■ 
1  nun,  or  prioreaa,  beautifully  drawn  In  her  arch  ; 
■im[dicity  and  coy  reserve ;  and  h  jolly  moolc,  who  i 
bouted  a  dtdntj,  vell-cdparlsoned  horse — 
And  when  he  mde  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Gingling  in  n  whistling  wind  as  clear. 
And  eke  aa  loud  n«  doth  the  chapel  bell. 


riM  liutrlptton  h  truly  Dbserred  hy  Mr  Tyrrwhll  Id  be  awde 
lod  g(  llttla  aulhodtj."— Osdwjii'i  H/t<ifCtiauar. 
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A  wanton  friar  is  also  of  the  party — AiU  of  dy  and 
solemn  mirth,  and  well  beloyed  for  his  accommodat- 
ing disposition — 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

We  have  a  Pardoner  from  Rome,  with  some  sacred 
relics  (aa  part  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  veil,  and  part  of 
the  sail  of  St  Peter's  ship),  and  who  is  also  **  brim- 
ful of  pardons  come  from  Rome  all  hot/*  In  satirio^ 
contrast  to  these  merry  and  interested  churchmen, 
we  have  a  poor  parson  of  a  town,  **  rich  in  holy 
thought  and  work,"  and  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  who  was 
skilleid  in  logic — 

Sounding  in  moral  yirtue  was  his  speech. 
And  gladly  tcould  Jie  learn  and  gladly  teack» 

Yet,  with  all  his  learning,  the  clerk's  coat  was  thread- 
bare, and  his  horse  was  '*  lean  aa  is  a  ridce."  Among 
the  other  dramatis  persona  are,  a  doctor  of  physic,  a 
great  astronomer  and  student,  "  whose  study  was 
but  little  on  the  Bible  ;**  a  purse-proud  merchant ;  a 
sergeant  of  law,  who  was  always  busy,  yet  seemed 
busier  than  he  was  ;  and  a  jolly  Franklin,  or  free- 
holder, who  had  been  a  lord  of  sessions,  and  was 
fond  of  good  eating— 

Withouten  baked  meat  nerer  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plcntcouR, 
It  snatced  in  his  HoHse  of  meat  and  drink. 

This  character  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  wealthy  rural 
Englishman,  and  it  shows  how  much  of  eivjoyment 
and  hospitality  was  even  then  associated  with  this 
station  of  life.  The  Wife  of  Bath  is  another  lively 
national  i>orh>ait:  she  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has 
abundant  means,  and  is  always  first  with  her  offer- 
ing at  church.  Among  the  humbler  characters  are, 
a  "  stoat  carl*'  of  a  miller,  a  reve  or  bailiff,  and  a 
sompnour  or  church  apparitor,  who  summoned  of- 
fenders before  the  archdeacon's  court,  but  whose 
flre-red  face  and  licentious  habits  contrast  curiously 
with  the  nature  of  his  duties.  A  shipman,  cook, 
haberdasher,  &a,  make  up  the  goodly  company — 
the  whole  forming  sach  a  genuine  Hogarthian  pic- 
ture, that  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  eloquent  language 
of  Campbell,  "What  an  intimate  scene  of  English 
life  in  the  fourteenth  century  do  we  et\joy  in  these 
tales,  beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses 
through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the 
antiquary  can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  re- 
searches !"  Chaucer's  contemporaries  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  justly  proud  of  this  national  work. 
Many  copies  existed  in  manuscript,  and  when  the 
art  of  printing  came  to  England,  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  Caxton's  press  was  to  issue  an  impression  of 
those  tales  which  first  gave  literary  permanence  and 
consistency  to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England. 
All  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  do  not 
relate  stories.  Chaucer  had  not,  like  Boccaccio, 
finished  his  design ;  for  he  evidently  intended  to 
have  given  a  second  series  on  the  return  of  the  com- 
pany from  Canterbury,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
transactions  in  the  city  when  they  reached  the  sacred 
shrine.  The  concluding  supper  at  the  Tabturd, 
when  the  successful  competitor  was  to  be  declared, 
would  have  afforded  a  rich  display  for  the  poet's 
peculiar  humour.  The  parties  who  do  not  relate 
tales  (as  the  poem  has  reached  us)  are  the  yeoman, 
the  ploughman,  and  the  five  city  mechanics.  The 
squire's  tale  is  the  most  chivalrous  and  romantic, 
and  that  of  the  clerk,  containing  the  popular  legend 
of  Patient  Grisilde,  is  deeply  a^cting  for  its  pathos 
and  simplicity.  The  "  Cock  and  the  Fox,"  nlated 
by  the  nun's  priest,  and  "  January  and  May,*  the 
merchant's  tale,  have  some  minute  painting  of  natu- 


ral objects  and  scenery,  in  Chaucer's  clear  and  simple 
style.  The  tales  of  the  miller  and  reve  are  coarse, 
but  richly  humorous.  Dryden  and  Pope  have  ho- 
noured the  Father  of  British  verse  by  paraphrasing 
some  of  these  popular  productions,  and  stripping 
them  equally  of  their  antiquated  style  and  the  more 
gross  of  their  expressions,  but  with  the  sacrifice  of 
most  tliat  is  characteristic  in  the  elder  bard.  In  a 
volume  edited  by  Mr  R.  H.  Home,  under  the  title 
of  Chaucer  Modernised,  thfere  are  specimens  of  the 
poems  altered  with  a  much  more  tender  regard  to 
the  original,  and  in  some  instances  with  considerable 
success ;  but  the  book  by  which  or^^nary  readers  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  willing  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  may  best  become  acquainted  with  this  great 
light  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  one  entitled  the 
niches  of  Chaucer,  by  C.  C.  Clarke  (two  volumes, 
1835),  in  which  the  best  pieces  are  given,  with  only 
the  spelling  modernised.  The  complete  works  of 
Chaucer  were  published,  with  a  learned  commen- 
tary, by  Thomas  Tyrrwhitt,  Esq.  (5  vols.  1778). 

The  verse  of  Chaucer  is,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, in  ten- syllabled  couplets,  the  verse  in  wliich 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  poetry  since  that 
time  has  been  written,  and  which,  as  Mr  Southey 
has  remarked,  may  be  judged  from  that  circum- 
stance to  be  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  our 
speech.  The  accentuation,  by  a  license  since  aban- 
doned, is  different  in  many  instances  from  that  of 
common  speech :  the  poet,  wherever  it  suits  his  con- 
veniency,  or  his  pleasure,  makes  accented  syllables 
short,  and  short  syllables  emphatic  This  has  been 
not  only  a  difficulty  with  ordinary  readers,  but  a 
subject  of  perplexity  amongst  commentators;  but 
the  principle  has  latterly  been  concluded  upon  as  of 
the  simple  kind  here  stated.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  making  silent  e's  at  the  end  of  words  tell  in 
the  metre,  as  in  French  lyrical  poetry  to  this  day : 
for  example — 

Full  well  she  sang^  the  service  divine. 

Here  "sange"  is  two  syllables,  while  service  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  a  transposed  accent.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  principle,  a  monosyllabic  noun,  as 
beean,  becomes  the  dissyllable  beamis  m  the  pIuraL 
When  tliese  peculiarities  are  carefully  attended  to, 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  Chaucer^  even  in 
the  original  spelling,  vanishes. 

In  the  extracts  which  follow,  we  present,  first,  a 
specimen  in  the  original  spelling ;  then  various  spe- 
cimens in  the  reduced  spelUng  adopted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
but  without  his  marks  of  accents  a,nd  extra  syllables, 
except  in  a  few  instances ;  and,  finally,  one  specimen 
(the  Good  Parson),  in  which,  by  a  few  slight  changes, 
the  verse  is  accommodated  to  the  present  fasliion. 

[^StUct  characters  from  ike  Canterbwy  Pilgrimage,'} 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curteHie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  weire ; 
And,  therto,  hadde  he  ridden,  none  more  ferrs, 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.      *    • 
—  Though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise ;  . 
And  of  his  port,  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde  : 
He  ne?er  yet  no  vilainie  ns  sayde. 
In  all  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight, 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  kni^t. 

But,  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie, — 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  ^pon' 
Alle  botmatred  with  his  aabergeon. 


1  A  short  csaiock. 
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For  hie  wbs  late  ycome  fro  hit  viage,  * 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him,  ther  wu  his  soue,  a  yonge  Squier, 
A  lorer,  and  a  lusty  bachelor ; 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was,  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  cren  lengthe  ; 
And  wonderly  delirer,  and  grete  of  strensthe. 
And  he  hadde  be,  somtime,  in  chevachie^ 
In  Flaundres,  in  Aitois,  ted  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
All  full  of  fiesh*e  flouies,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  fioyting  all  the  day  : 
He  was  as  fieshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wel  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  cndite  ; 
Juste  and  eke  dance  ;  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write : 
So  bote  he  lored,  that  by  nightertaleS 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale  : 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable  ; 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he ;  and  senrantes  no  mo 
At  that  time ;  for  him  luste  to  ride  no  : 
And  he  was  claddc  in  cote  and  bode  of  gronc ; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily  ; 
Wel  ooude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowc. 

A  not-hed'  hadde  he  with  a  broun  visage, 
Of  wood-crafb  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme,  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer  ;* 
And  by  his  pide,  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler ; 
And  on  that  other  side,  a  gaie  daggere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  sperc  : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he,  sothely,  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioxesse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy  ; 
Hire  netest  otho  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped^  Madame  Egleutinc. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine,     * 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly,^ 
After  the  soole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wele  ytaughte  withalle  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest.? 
Hire  over-lippe  wiped  she  so  clene. 
That  In  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing*  seno 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Ful  semelr  after  hire  mete  she  raugfat.^ 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  ot  port, 
And  peined'^  hire  to  contrefetenl^  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manerc, 
And  to  ben  holden  digne^'  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  spoken  oifhire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she^  that  she  fedde 

I  On  SB  esqwdltion.  •  In  the  night  time. 

'  A  head  like  a  hnllock's.  «  Annonr  for  the  arm. 

•  OUled.  «  Neatly.  7  Uer  plcamire. 

*  flnuUest  spot  >  Roes.  10  Took  puins. 
iiToiinitate.                    i*  Worthy. 


With  rosfced  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde^  smerte  :* 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ^  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and    thereto  soft  and 

red; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  foxehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spannc  broide  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe.^ 

Ful  fetise^  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pa^r  of  bodes,  gauded  all  with  crene  ; 
And  thereon  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 
On  whiche  was  mat  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after,  Attwr  vincii  omuia. 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thrp. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ;^ 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable  ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  michte  his  bridel  here 
Ginseling,  in  a  whistling  i«ind,  as  clerc 
And  eke  as  loude  as  doth  the  ch:4>ell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maurc  and  of  Seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit. 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  saith  that  hunten  ben  not  holy  men  ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ; 
(This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  hit  doittre) ; 
This  ilke  text  he  held  not  worth  an  oistre. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure7  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking,  and  of  himting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust ;  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,*  and  that  the  finest  of  tiie  lond. 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood,  under  his  chinne 
He  hadde,  of  gold  ywrought,  a  curious  pinne,^- 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas. 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  bed, 
That  stemed  as  a  fumeis  of  a  led ; 
His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  bexy.    *    * 

A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  hishe  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  bed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat. 
His  bootes  elapsed  ftkyn  and  fetisly. 
His  resons  spake  he  nil  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept,  for  any  thing, 
Betwixen  Middlebuq^  and  Orewell. 
Wel  coud  he  in  eschangcs  sheldes^  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besettc ; 
Ther  wiste  no  vright  that  he  was  in  dette. 
So  stedfastly  didde  he  in  his  governance. 
With  hb  biu-geines,  and  with liis  chevisancci^^ 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
But  Both  to  sayn,  I  no*t  how  men  him  calle. 


i  Rgd.        *  Smartly*  adv. 
'  Noat      •  Bunting 
*  French  crowns 
moocj*. 


*s  Strnfght.     «  Of  low  ststiiia 
7  A  hard  rider.       •  Fur. 
*«  An  agreement  for  hcrmwing 
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A  Clerk  tlier  wm  of  Oxenforde  also, 
That  unto  logike  hadde  loug  ygo. 
As  lene  was  Sid  bora  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat  I  undertake  ; 
But  looked  holwe,  and  thereto  soberly. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtcny, 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benehce. 
He  was  nought  worldly  to  hare  an  office. 
I    For  him  was  lever  han,  at  his  beddes  bed, 
I    Twenty  bokes  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
I '  Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophic, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  iidel,  or  sautrie : 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre ; 
Bat  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  heutc,i 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente  ; 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  scolaie. 
Of  studie  toke  he  most  cure  and  hede. 
Nut  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  full  of  high  sentence : 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche  ; 
And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche.  * 

A  Fnknkelcin  was  in  this  compa^ie  ; 
AVhite  was  his  herd  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wei  loved  he  by  the  morwc*  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  woue.^ 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone, 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  veraily  felicite  parnte. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he  ; 
Sciut  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree.       ' 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alvray  after  ou ; 
A  better  envyncd  man  was  no  wher  nou. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous. 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  driuke. 
Of  alle  deintees.  that  men  coud  of  thiuke. 
Ailer  the  sondry  sesoiis  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  souperc. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewo  ; 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce,  in  st;i\vu. 
Wo  was  his  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  i-edy  all  his  gerc. 
His  table,  dormant^  in  his  halle,  alway 
Stode  red?  covered  alle  the  I'ouge  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace^  and  a  gipcier^  all  of  silk 
Ilcng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour.7 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Car|K!nter, 
A  Wcbbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  o^  llvere 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fratemitu. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras, 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  full  clone  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches,  eveiy  del. 
Wel  semed  echo  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis, 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Fverich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  ahapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  vnough,  and  rent. 
And,  eke,  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent. 
And  dies  certainly  they  were  to  blame, 
It  is  full  fayre  to  ben  vcleped  Madame — 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before. 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich  yborc.    *    * 


A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe  ; 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish,  wif  ne  was  ther  non 
That  to  the  otfnng  before  hire  shulde  gon— 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground, 
(I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  a  pound). 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede  : 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live  : 
Housbondes,  at  the  chirche  dore,  had  she  liad  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe, 
Bu^  thereof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thrics  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme  ; 
She  had  passed  many  a  strange  streme  : 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloi^ne, 
In  Oalice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Colome  : 
She  coude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way, 
Oat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel ;  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  taige  ; 
A  fore-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large  ; 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship,  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  cai-pe 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance  ; 
For,  of  that  arte,  she  coude  the  olde  dance.    *    • 

Ther  was  also  a  Reve  and  a  Millere, 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Manciple,  and  myself ;  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
That  proved  wel ;  for  over  all  ther  he  came. 
At  wrastling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered,  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre,^ 
Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre, 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade  : 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tuile  of  heres, 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres  : 
His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis  : 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeiB,^ 
And  that  was  moot  of  sinue  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stelen  come  and  toUen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune. 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune.    *    * 

The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man  ; 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can  : 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome  ; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befomo : 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  jkepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne  ; 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wistc  he,  by  the  drought  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yelding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,^  and  his  deirie,^ 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultric. 
Were  holly  in  this  Reves  governing  ; 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 
Sin  that  his  lord  were  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 
Ther  ooude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage* 


1  ObtAln. 
*  Fixed. 
'  JUndlord. 


*  Morning. 

*  Dagger. 

*  Ooe. 


s  Wont,  custom. 
«  PuTiie. 


1  A  knot  In  a  tree. 
*  Dairy 


>  A  man  of  Jollity. 
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Ther  n'as  bailif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  coTine  :^ 
They  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fnyte  upon  an  heth  ; 
With  greene  trees  jshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coudc  better  than  his  lord  pourchaoe  : 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  pririly. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen,  subtilly 
To  yeve  and  lene^  him  of  his  owen  good« 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youth  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mister^  ; 
He  was  a  wcl  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
The  Reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot 
A  long  surcotc  of  perse  upon  he  hade. 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  Rere  of  which  I  teU| 
Beside  a  toun  men  clepen  BaldSnrell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere)  aboute  ; 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  nrate. 

A  Sonipnoor  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face. 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  b«rd : 
Of  his  risage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n'as  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointement,  that  wolde  dense  or  bitei 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white^ 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wel  loTed  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes, 
And  for  to  drinke  stronc  win  as  rede  as  blood } 
Than  wold  he  speke  and  crie  as  he  were  wood ; 
And  when  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three, 
I'hat  he  had  Icmed  out  of  som  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day : 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thin^  him  grope— 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophie  * 
Ay  Questio  quid  juris!  wolde  he  crie. 

He  wa0  a  gentil  harlot,  and  a  kind ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
And  if  he  found  o  where  a  good  felawe, 
He  wolde  techen  him,  to  hare  non  awe, 
In  swiche  a  cas,  of  the  archedekenes  curse  : 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse, 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekenes  hell,  said  he. 
But,  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede  i 
Of  cursing  ought  echc  gilty  man  him  diede  ; 
For  curse  wol  sle,  right  as  assoiling  sareth, 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  ngnificavit. 
In  danger  hadde  he,  at  his  owen  gise, 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise  ; 
And  knew  hir  couseil  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  girlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede, 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake  ;3 
A  bokelcr  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  RounceTall,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
Ful  loude  he  sang  Come  hither,  love/  to  me: 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
Ful  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  uuces  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde  : 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non, 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get  ^ 

1  Secret  contrlranoes.  *  Give  and 

'Thesignofaaaiehoufle.  « Fashion. 


Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  vemicle*  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him,  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  yois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote  : 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  neyer  non  shulde  haye ; 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shaye. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Warei 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  Pardonere  ; — 
For  in  his  male^  he  hadde  a  pilwebere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Ladies  yeil : 
He  saide  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent : 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones ; 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  folld 
A  poure  persono  dwelling  upon  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gut  in  monethes  tweie ; 
And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes, 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple^  his  apet. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last, 
He  was  in  chirehe  a  noble  ecclesiast ; 
Wel  coqde  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  stone. 
But  alderbest^  he  sang  an  oflTertorie ; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  Mfnge^ 
He  muste  preche  and  wel  afile  his  tonge. 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude; 
Therfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

[Deacripeiim  of  a  Poor  Counby  Widow.] 

A  poore  widow,  somedeal  stoop'n  in  age^ 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narw^  cottage 
Beside  a  groye  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wift. 
In  patience  led  a  full  simple  life. 
For  little  woe  her  cattle  and  her  rent ; 
By  husbandry^  of  such  as  Ood  her  sent  j 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowcs  had  she,  and  no  mo. 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte^  Mall : 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall. 
In  which  she  ate  many'  a  slender  meal ; 
Of  poignant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal ;  ^ 
No  damty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat ; 
Her  diet  was  accopiant  to  her  cote  :7 
Repletion  ne  made  het  never  sick  ; 
Attempei^  diet  was  all  her  physic, 
And  exereise,  and  heartes  sumsance  : 
The  goute  let^  her  nothing  for  to  dande, 
Ne  apoplexy  shente  ^o  not  her  head  ; 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red  ; 
Her  board  was  served  most  with  white  and  blaek. 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  lack, 
Seinde^i  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway, 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dej,^ 

[The  Death  t^  Arcite.} 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sari 
Encreaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leche-erafti' 
Corrupteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk^*  ylaft. 
That  neither  yeine-blood  ne  yentousing^l^ 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  bo  his  helping. 

1  A  copy  of  the  minculotu  handkerchief 

s  Trunk.  'BettofaU. 

«  Thrift,  economy.     ^CaUed.     *  Not  a  bit.     7Got»eoUage. 

*  Temperate.        'Prevented.      !<>  Injured.       l*  filnffsd. 

i>  Mr  Tyrwhitt  auppoaea  the  word  *•  dey"  to  nttx  to  the 
manafement  of  a  dairy ;  and  that  it  originally  signified  a  hfaid. 
"  Manner  dey**  may  therefore  be  interpreted  **a  ^edas  of 
hired, or day-Ubourer."  » Medksal aMlL  ^*Bo6j.  "Ten- 
touaing  (Fr.)-— cupping ;  henoe  the  tenn  "  drMflUiy  ai 
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The  rirtue  expulsire  or  animal. 
From  thilke  rirtue  cleped^  natural* 
Ne  may  the  venom  voiden  ne  expel  1 ; 
The  pipes  of  his  lungei  'gan  to  swell. 
And  erexy  lacert^  in  his  breast  adown 
Is  shent^  with  yenom  and  corruption. 
He  gaineth  neither,^  for  to  ret  his  life, 
Vomit  upward  ne  downward  lazatire : 
All  is  to-bursten  thilke  region  ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination  : 
And  certainly  trhere  nature  will  not  werche,^ 
Farewell  physic  ;  go  bear  the  man  to  church. 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die ; 
For  which  he  sendeth  afber  Emily, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousin  dear ; 
Then  said  he  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear  : 

'  Nought  may  the  woful  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Declare  one  point  of  all  my  sorrows'  smart 
To  you  my  lady,  that  I  lo?e  most, 
But  I  bequeath  the  serrice  of  my  ghost 
To  you  aboven  erery  creature. 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

*  Alas  the  woo  I  alas  the  paines  strong, 
That  I  for  you  hare  sufTered,  and  so  long  ! 
Alas  the  deaUi  I  alas  mine  £mily  ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  company  I 
Alas  mine  heiu^'s  queen  !  alas  my  wifb  ! 
Mine  hearte'S  lady,  ender  of  my  life  1 
What  is  this  world  t — ^what  asken  men  to  hare  t 
Now  with  his  love,  fiow  In  his  colde  grave — 
Alone — ^withouten  anr  company. 
Farewell  my  sweet — farewell  mine  Emily  1 
And  Bofle  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 
For  love  of  God,  and  neorkeneth  what  I  say. 

'  I  have  here  With  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  mncour  many  a  day  agone 
For  love  of  yoti,  lind  for  my  jealousy  j 
And  Jupiter  so  wis^  my  soule  gie,7 
To  speaken  of  a  itervant  properly, 
With  alle  circumstahces  truely  ; 
That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthettd, 
Wisdom,  humbled,  estate,  and  high  kindred, 
Freedom,  and  all  that  'longeth  to  that  art, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 
A9  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 
So  worthy  to  bo  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  servcth  you,  and  will  do  all  hid  lif^  ; 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wiib, 
Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.' 

And  with  that  word  his  speeche  fail  began  ; 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  wAs  come 
The  cold  of  de^th  that  had  him  ovemome  f 
And  yet,  moreover,  in  Jiis  armes  two, 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago  f 
Only  the  intellect,  withoutcn  more, 
That  dwelled  in  his  hearte  sick  and  soitf 
'Gan  faiUen  when  the  hearte  felte  death  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  fail'd  his  breath  : 
But  on  his  laay  ybt  cast  he  his  e^c  ; 
His  laste  word  wtusj '  Mercy,  Emily  !' 

{Departure  of  Custance.l 

[Cnstanoe  Is  banished  from  her  hushsnd,  Alls,  king  of  Nor* 
thombcrland,  In  oodsequenoe  of  the  treaohery  of  the  kfng'fe 
mother.  Her  bebsTlonr  in  embarking  at  seaj  Ih  a  nidderieM 
•hip,  is  thus  deaoribed.] 

Weepen  both  young  and  old  in  all  ^hai  place 
Wlien  that  the  king  this  cursed  letter  sent : 
And  Custance  with  a  deadly  pale  face 
The  fourthe  dar  toward  the  ship  she  went ; 
But  natheless^^Bhe  tak'th  in  gbod  intent 


iCtfled. 

«  He  if  able  for. 

'Overtaken. 


*  Muscle.  '  Rained,  destroyed. 

» Work.  *  Surely.  7  Quide. 

»  Agone.  10  Nevertheleas. 


The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  stroud, 
She  saide,  '  Lord,  aye  welcome  be  thy  sond.^ 

'  He  that  me  kepte  from  the  false  blamo, 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amon^es  you, 
He  can  me  keep  from  harm  and  eke  from  shame 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how  : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now  : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear, 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.'^ 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arm  ; 
And  kneeling  piteously,  to  him  she  said — 
'  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm  :' 
With  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  braid j^ 
And  over  his  little  even  she  it  laid. 
And  in  her  arm  she  rulleth  it  full  fast. 
And  into  th'  heaven  her  eyen  up  she  cast. 

'  Mother,  quod  she,  and  maiden  bright,  Mary  ! 
Soth  is,  that  through  womannes  eggement,^ 
Mankind  was  lom,'^  and  damned  aye  to  die, 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent  :^ 
Thy  blissful  eyen  saw  all  his  torment ; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustain. 

*  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  yslain  before  thine  eyeh| 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  child  parfay  :7 
Now,  lady  bright  !  to  whom  all  woml  cnen, 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  laire  May  I 
Thou  haven  of  refute,^  bright  star  of  day  ! 
Rue^  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleness 
Ruest  on  every  riieful  in  distress. 

<  0  little  child,  alas  I  what  is  thy  guilt. 
That  never  wroughtest  sin  as  yet,  pardie  I 
Why  will  thine  hard(<  fathet  have  thee  spilt  t  ^0 
0  mercy,  deare  Constable  !  (quod  she) 
As  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  thee ; 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  saven  him  from  blame, 
So  kiss  him  ontfs  in  his  father's  name.' 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land^ 
And  saide, '  Farewell,  husband  rutheleSfl  I'  i' 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walkcth  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship  ;  her  followeth  all  the  press  :  l^ 
And  ever  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peace, 
And  tak'th  her  leave,  aud  with  a  hdly'  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Victailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,i^ 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space  ; 
And  other  necessari<»  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  heried^^  be  Goddes  grace : 
For  wind  and  weather.  Almighty  God  putthftse^*^ 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
But  in  the  sea  she  driveth  forth  her  way* 

ine  Panhnet-^8  Tale.} 

In  Flanders  whilom  was  a  company 
Of  youngtf  folk  that  haimteden  foll^ 
As  hazard,  riot,  stew^s,  and  taverns, 
Whereas  with  harpds,  lutds,  and  gittemsjl^ 
They  dance  and  play  at  dice  both  day  and  niglit, 
And  eat  also  and  dnnken  o'er  their  might, 
Through  which  they  do  the  devil  sacrifice. 
Within  the  deial's  temple*,  in  cursed  wise. 
By  superfluity  abominable. 
Their  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  damn&ble 
That  it  is  griHlyi7  for  to  hear  them  swear. 
Our  blissful  Lordds  body  they  to-tear ; 
Them  thought  the  Jewtfs  rent  him  not  enough ; 
And  each  of  them  at  other's  sinnd  laugh. 

And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres  18 
Fetis^9  and  sfliall,  and  young^  fruitesteres,^ 


1  Message.        '  Guide,  hehn. 

*  Undone.         •  Tom. 

•  Have  pity.    J<»  Destroyed. 
i>  Doubt  14  Praised. 
i«  Oultara.        17  DreadfuL 
19  Well  made,  neat 


»  Took.       <  Incitement. 

7  By  my  faith.     8  Refu^ 
"  Pitiless.  "  Crowd. 

^*  Procure,  provide. 
1'  Female  dancers. 
^  Female  fruitseller& 
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Singers  with  harpds,  baud^l  wafcrers,* 

Which  be  the  very  devil's  officers, 

To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  *  luxury,* 

That  is  annexed  unto  gluttony. 

The  holy  writ  take  I  to  my  witness 

That  luxury'  is  in  wine  and  dninkeuncM. 

O  !  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
FoUowen  of  excesse  and  of  gluttonies. 
He  would<$  be  the  mor^  measuriblo 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 
Alas  !  the  shortd  throat,  the  tender  mouth, 
Maketh  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
In  earth,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swink^ 
To  get  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink. 

A  '  likerous'  thing  is  wine,  and  drunkeuuetfl 
Is  full  of  striving  and  of  wretchedness. 
O  drunken  man  !  disfigur'd  is  thy  face. 
Sour  is  thy  breath,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace  ; 
And  through  thy  drunken  nose  seemeth  the  soun 
As  though  thou  saiddst  aye  Sampsoun  !  Sampsouu  ! 
And  yet.  Got  wot,  Sampsoun  drunk  ne'er  no  wine : 
Thou  fallest  as  it  were  a  sticktfd  swine  ; 
Thy  tongue  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  cure,^ 
For  drunkenness  is  very  sepulture 
Of  mannas  wit  and  his  discretidn. 
In  whom  that  drink  hath  domination 
He  can  no  counsel  keep,  it  is  no  drede.^ 
Now  keep  you  from  the  white  and  from  the  rede,^ 
And  namely  from  the  whittf  wine  of  Lepe,? 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  and  in  Cheap. 
This  wine  of  Spain  creepcth  subtlely 
In  other  winds  growing  fastd  by. 
Of  which  there  riseth  such  fumoBity,<> 
That  when  a  man  hath  drunken  draughtds  three, 
jQxd  wecneth^  that  he  be  at  home  in  Cheap, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  town  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  Rdchelle,  or  at  Bordeaux  town. 
And  thenntf  will  he  say  Sampsoun  !  Sampsouu  ! 

And  now  that  I  have  8i>oke  of  gluttony. 
Now  will  I  you  defendenl^  hazardry.^^ 
Hazard  is  veiy  mother  of  Idasings, 
And  of  deceits  and  cursed  forswearings. 
Blaspheming  of  Christ,  manslauriiter ,  and  waste  also 
Of  cattle,  and  of  time  ;  and  furthermo 
It  is  reproof,  and  contrary'  of  hondur 
For  to  be  held  a  common  hazardour, 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estate 
The  mord  he  is  holden  desolate. 
If  that  a  princtf  useth  hazardry, 
In  alU  governance  and  policy 
He  is,  as  by  common  opinidn, 
Yhold  the  less  in  reputatidn. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  oath^  false  and  great 
A  word  or  two,  as  oldd  book6s  treat. 
Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable. 
And  false  swearing  is  yet  more  reprovable. 
The  highd  God  fon>ade  swearing  at  all, 
Witness  on  Mathew ;  but  in  special 
Of  swearing  saith  the  holy  Jeremie, 
Thou  shalt  swear  soth^  thine  oathds  and  not  lie. 
And  swear  in  doom,^^  and  eke  in  righteousness, 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  cursedness. 

These  riotourds  three  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erst^^  ere  primtf  rung  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  them  in  a  tavern  for  to  drink. 
And  as  they  sat  they  heard  a  belld  clink 
Before  a  corpse  was  carried  to  his  grave  ; 
That  one  of  them  'gan  callen  to  his  knave  ;*^ 
•  Go  bet,*W  quod  he,  *and  asktf  readily 
What  corpse  is  this  that  passeth  here  forth  by, 

1  Mirthful,  joyous.      '  SoUen  of  wafer-cakei.       ■  Labour. 

«Care.  'Fear.      *Rcd.      7  A  place  In  Spain. 

V  Funics  fh>iD  drinking.  *  Tlilnketh,  imagineth. 
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And  look  that  thou  report  his  nam^  well.' 

*  Sir,'  quod  this  boy,  *  it  needeth  never  a  deal ; 
It  was  me  told  ere  ye  came  here  two  hours  ; 
He  was  pardtf  an  old  felMw  of  youiB, 
And  suddenly  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordrunk  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  upright ; 
There  came  a  privy  thief  men  clepen  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  the  people  slay'th. 
And  with  his  spear  he  smote  his  heart  atwo, 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestilence ; 
And,  master,  ere  ye  come  in  his  presence, 
Me  Uiinketh  that  it  were  full  necessary 
For  to  beware  of  such  an  adversary: 
Be  ready  for  to  meet  him  evermore  ; 
Thus  tauffhttf  me  my  dame  ;  I  say  no  more.' 

'  By  Saints  Mary,'  said  this  tavemerc, 

*  The  child  saith  soth,^  for  he  hath  slain  this  y 
Hence  over  a  mile,  within  a  great  villtfgie. 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind  and  page ; 
I  trow  his  habitatidn  be  there : 

To  be  avis^3  great  wisddm  it  were 
Ere  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishondur.' 

'  Yea,  Goddes  armtfs !'  quod  this  rioter, 
'  Is  it  such  peril  \n.th  him  for  to  meet  I 
I  shall  him  seek  by  stile  and  eke  by  street, 
I  make  a  vow  by  Godd^  dign^  bones. 
Hearkeneth,  fellaws,  we  three  been  alle'  one«  ^ 
Let  each  of  us  hold  up  his  hand  to  other. 
And  each  of  us  becomen  other's  brother. 
And  we  will  slay  this  falstf  traitour  Death : 
He  shall  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  slay'th, 
By  Goddess  dignity,  ere  it  be  night.' 

Together  have  these  three  their  truths  plight 
To  live  and  dieu  each  of  them  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren^  brotJier. 
And  up  thev  start  all  drunken  in  this  rage, 
And  forth  they  gone  toward^s  that  villiige 
Of  which  the  tavemer  had  spoke  beforen 
And  many  a  grisly^  oath  then  have  they  sworn. 
And  Christ^  blessed  body  they  to-rent,» 

*  Death  shall  be  dead,  if  that  we  may  him  hmV^ 

When  they  had  gone  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  would  have  trodden  o'er  a  stile^ 
An  old  man  and  a  poortf  with  them  met : 
This  oldci  man  full  meekely  them  gret,^^ 
And  saidtf  thus :  *  Now,  Lord^  God  you  see  I'll 

The  proudest  of  these  riotour^  three 
Answtfr'd  again : '  What !  churl,  with  sorry  grace, 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrapp^d  save  thy  face  t 
Why  livest  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age !' 

This  old€  man  'gan  look  in  his  visto, 
And  saidtf  thus  : '  For  I  ne  cannot  find 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Ind, 
Neither  in  city  nor  in  no  village. 
That  wouldtf  change  his  youthtf  for  mine  age ; 
And  therefore  must  I  have  mine  agtf  still 
As  longtf  time  as  it  is  Goddtfs  will. 
Ne  Death,  alas  I  ne  will  not  have  mv  life  : 
Thus  walk  I,  like  a* restless  caitiff,'* 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  mother's  gate, 
I  knocks  witn  my  staff  earl^  and  late, 
And  say  to  her, '  Leve'3  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
Alas !  when  shall  my  bon^  be  at  rest  f 
Mother,  with  you  would  I  change  my  chest, 
That  in  my  chamber  long6  time  hath  be. 
Yea,  for  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me.' 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  do  that  grace. 
For  which  full  pale  and  welked^'^  is  my  face. 

I  Not  a  whit  >  Truth.  •  Watobfol,  prepand. 
*  Worthy.                 '  AH  one.  or.  In  unitv.  *  Bon. 
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'  But,  Sin,  to  jou  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  speak  unto  an  old  man  yillainj, 
But  oe^  tresplLss  in  word  or  else  in  deed. 
In  hoi  J  writ  ye  may  yourselTen  read ; 
"  Against  an  old  man,  hoar  upon  his  hede. 
Ye  should  arise  :"  therefore  I  giro  you  rede^ 
Ne  do'th  unto  an  old  man  none  harm  now, 
No  more  than  that  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  so  long  abide  ; 
And  God  be  with  you  wheV  ye  go  or  ride  : 
I  must  go  thither  as  I  hare  to  go/ 

'  Nay,  old^  churl,  by  God  thou  shalt  not  so,* 
Saidtf  this  other  hazardour^  anon  ; 
'  Thou  partest  not  so  lightly,  by  Saint  John. 
Thou  spake  right  now  of  thilk^  traitour  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  our  friend^s  slay'th  ; 
Hare  here  my  truth,  as  thou  art  his  espy. 
Tell  where  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  aby,^ 
By  God  and  by  the  holy  sacrament. 
For  sothly  thou  art  one  of  his  assent 
To  slay  us  young^  folk,  thou  falstf  thief.' 

*  Now,  Sirs,'  quod  he,  *  if  it  be  you  bo  lief  7 
To  findcn  Death,  turn  up  this  crooked  way  ; 
For  in  that  grove  I  left  him,  by  my  fay, 
Under  a  tree,  and  there  he  will  abide. 
Nor  for  your  boost  he  will  him  nothing  hide. 
See  ye  that  oak !  right  there  ye  shall  him  find. 
God  sartf  you  that  £)ught  a^in  mankind. 
And  you  amend  !'    Thus  said  this  oldd  man. 

And  erereach  of  these  riotour^  ran 
Till  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  Htbre  they  found 
Of  florins  fine  of  eold  ycoindd  round 
Well  nigh  an  dghttf  bushels,  as  them  thought ; 
No  loneer  then  after  Death  they  sought, 
But  eacn  of  them  so  glad  was  of  the  sight. 
For  that  the  florins  been  so  fair  and  bright, 
That  down  they  set  them  by  the  precious  hoard  : 
The  worst  of  them  he  spake  the  firsts  word. 

'  Brethren,'  quod  he,  *  take  keep  what  I  shall  say  ; 
My  wit  is  great,  though  that  I  bourdeB  and  play. 
This  treasure  hath  Fortune  unto  us  giren, 
In  mirth  and  jollity  our  life  to  liren, 
And  lightly  as  it  com*th  so  will  we  spend, 
Ky  1  Godd^  precious  dignity  !  who  ween'd* 
To-day  that  we  should  have  so  fair  a  grace  f 
But  might  this  gold  be  carried  from  this  place 
Home  to  my  house,  or  ell^s  unto  yours, 
(For  well  I  wot  that  all  this  gold  is  ours) 
Thenntf  were  we  in  high  felicity  ; 
But  tru^v  by  day  it  may  not  be  ; — 
Af en  woufden  say  that  we  were  thieves  strong, 
And  for  our  owen  treasure  done  us  hong.^^ 
This  treasure  must  ycarried  be,  by  night 
As  wisely  and  as  slyly  as  it  might ; 
WTierefore  I  rede''  that  cut**  among  us  all 
We  draw,  and  let  see  where  the  cut  will  fall ; 
And  he  that  hath  tlie  cut,  with  heai-ttf  blithe, 
Shall  ninnen  to  the  town,  and  that  full  swith,i3 
And  bring  us  bread  and  wine  full  privily  ; 
And  two  of  us  shall  keepen  subtlely 
This  treasure  well ;  and  if  he  will  not  tarrien. 
When  it  is  night  we  will  this  treasure  carrien 
By  one  assent  where  as  us  thinketh  best.' 

That  one  of  them  the  cut  brought  in  his  flst. 
And  bade  them  draw,  and  look  where  it  would 

fall. 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  them  all ; 
And  forth  towdrd  the  town  he  went  anon  : 
And  all  so  soon  as  that  he  was  agone, 
That  one  of  them  spake  thus  unto  that  other  ; 
'  Thou  wottest  well  thou  art  my  sworen  brother, 
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Thy  profit  will  1  tell  thee  right  anon. 
Thou  wott'st  well  that  our  fellow  is  agone  ; 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plcnt^', 
That  shall  departed  be  among  us  three  ; 
But  nath^less,  if  1  can  shape  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two, 
Had  I  not  done  a  friendds  turn  to  thee  1' 

That  other  answer'd  :  *  I  n'ot*  how  that  may  be : 
He  wot  well  that  the  Kold  is  with  us  tway. 
What  shall  we  do  I  mi&t  shall  we  to  him  say  V 

*  Shall  it  be  counsel !'  said  the  firsts  shrew,* 
'  And  I  shall  tollcn  thee  in  wordds  few 
What  shall  we  do,  and  bring  it  well  about.* 

*  I  grants,'  quod  that  other, '  out  of  doubt. 
That  by  my  truth  I  will  thee  not  betray.' 

*  Now,'  quod  the  first,  *thou  wott'st  well  we  be  tway 
And  tway  of  us  shall  stronger  be  than  one. 

Look,  when  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  wouldest  with  him  play. 
And  I  shall  rive  him  through  the  sidds  tway  : 
While  that  thou  strugglest  with  him  as  in  game ; 
And  with  thy  daeger  look  thou  do  the  same ; 
And  then  shall  aU  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  deard  friend  I  betwixen  thee  and  me ; 
Then  may  we  both  our  lustds  all  fulfil. 
And  play  at  dice  right  at  our  owen  will.' 
And  thus  accorded  been  these  shrcwds  tway 
To  slay  the  third,  as  ye  have  heard  me  say. 

This  youngest,  which  that  wentd  to<«he  town. 
Full  oft  in  heart  he  roUeth  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  ^hese  florins  new  and  bright. 
*  0  Lord !'  (^uod  he,  *  if  so  were,  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  treasure  to  myself  aloncj 
There  is  no  man  that  liv'th  unddr  the  throne 
Of  God  that  shouldd  live  so  merry'  as  1,* 
And  at  the  last,  the  fiend,  our  enemy. 
Put  in  his  thought  that  he  should  poison  buy 
With  which  he  mights  slav  his  felbws  tway  : 
For  whyl  the  fiend  found  him  in  such  living. 
That  he  had  leve^  to  sorrow  him  to  bring ; 
For  this  was  uttorly  his  fiiU  intent, 
To  slay  them  both  and  never  to  repent. 
And  forth  he  go'th,  no  longer  would  he  tarry. 
Into  the  town  unto  a  'pothccaiy, 
And  praydd  him  that  he  him  wouldd  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns^  quell ; 
And  eke  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  haw' 
That,  as. he  said,  his  capons  had  yslaw^ 
And  fain  he  would  him  wreaken/  if  he  might. 
Of  vermin  that  destroyed  them  by  night. 

The  'pothecary  answer'd  :  *  Thou  shalt  have 
A  thing,  as  wislv^  God  my  souU  save. 
In  all  this  world  there  n'is  no  cre&ture 
That  cat  or  drunk  hath  of  this  cdnfecture 
Not  but  the  mountance^  of  a  com  of  wheat. 
That  lie  ne  shall  his  life  anon  forlet,!^ 
Yea,  starve^i  he  shall,  and  that  in  lesse  while 
Than  thou  wilt  go  a  pace  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  poiHon  is  so  strong  and  violent.' 

This  cursed  roan  hath  in  his  hand  yhent'^ 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swith^^  he  ran 
Into  the  nextd  street  unto  a  man, 
And  borrowed  of  him  largd  bottles  three, 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
The  third  he  keptd  cleaiid  for  his  drink, 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swink^^^ 
In  carrying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  when  this  riotor  with  sorry  grace^^ 
Hath  filled  with  wine  his  greatd  bottles  three. 
To  his  fellows  again  repaireth  he. 


1  Know  not  <  A  cursed  man.  *  TnoIlnatJon. 
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What  needeth  it  thereof  to  sermon  more  f 
For  right  as  thej  had  cast  his  death  before, 
Right  so  they  have  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  when  that  this  was  done  thus  spake  that 

one : 
*  Now  let  us  sit  and  drink,  and  make  us  merry. 
And  afterward  we  will  his  body  buiy.* 
And  with  that  word  it  happened  him  far  w^^ 
To  take  the  bottle  where  the  poison  was, 
And  drank,  and  eare  his  fellow  drink  also, 
For  which  anon  tney  storren*  bothft  two. 

But  oert^s  I  suppose  that  Avicenne 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon  ne'  in  no  fennc' 
More  wonder  sign^s  of  empoisoning 
Than  had  these  wretches  two,  or  their  ending. 
Thus  ended  been  these  homicide  two. 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also.     *    * 

[Tkt  Oood  Panon.] 

A  true  good  man  there  was  there  of  religion, 
Pious  and  poor — the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work  ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man  ;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  gosnel  would  sincerely  preftcb, 
And  his  parishioners  devoutly  teach. 
Beui^  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  full  patient. 
As  proven  oft ;  to  all  who  lack*d  a  frie^id. 
Loth  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend. 
At  every  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  around 
Of  his  own  substance  and  his  dues  to  givp  : 
Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  live. 

Wide  was  his  cure  ;  the  houses  far  aiunder. 
Yet  never  fail'd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder, 
Whenever  sickness  or  mischance  might  call, 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  siuallf 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  stonp  to  bravo. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  flock  he  gi^ve, 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught 
The  word  of  life  he  from  the  sospel  caught ; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto, 
If  that  gold  rusteth  what  should  iron  do  ! 
And  if  the  priest  be  foul  on  whom  y^e  trust, 
What  wonder  if  the  unletter*d  layman  lust  I 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  )ceep. 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  clean  sheep. 
For  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 
By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire, 
Leaving  his  flock  acomber'd  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St  Foul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntery  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enroird  ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fold, 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  meroenaxy. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous. 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteous : 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign  ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  benign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate, 
Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate,  • 

Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence. 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught :  but,  first,  he  followed  it  himselve. 

1  By  accident 

>  Btoiren  (perfect  tense  of  starve)— died. 
*  The  title  of  one  of  the  eectionfl  In  Avioennelp  |;reat  worki 
entitled  Canun. 
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[An  InmUal  Ballad  cm  the  DuplicUy  qf  WomoLj 

This  world  is  full  of  variance 
In  everything,  who  taketh  heed. 
That  faith  and  trust,  and  all  confltanoe, 
■  ExiUd  be,  this  is  no  drede,! 
And  save  only  in  womanhead, 
I  can  ysee  no  sikemees  ^ 
But  for  all  that  yet,  as  I  read, 
Beware  alway  of  doubleness. 

Also  thi^t  the  fireeh  tammer  flow»|«f 
The  white  and  red,  the  blue  ^d  gmot 
Be  suddenly  with  winter  showers. 
Made  faint  and  fade,  wi)houten 
That  trust  is  none,  aa  ye  may  seen. 
In  no  thing,  nor  no  steadfastness^ 
Except  in  women,  thus  I  mean  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  crooked  moon,  (this  is  no  tale), 
Some  while  isheen^  and  bright  of  hue, 
And  after  that  full  dark  and  pale, 
And  every  moneth  changeth  new, 
That  who  the  very  sothfe*  knew 
All  thing  is  built  on  brittleness, 
Save  that  women  alway  be  true  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  lu8ty<(  freshtf  summer's  daj« 
And  Phoebus  with  his  beamfs  cleai^ 
Toward^  night  they  draw  away. 
And  no  longer  list  t*  appear. 
That  in  this  present  life  now  hen 
Nothing  abideth  in  his  faimesi. 
Save  women  aye  be  found  enters,? 
And  devoid  of  all  doubleness. 

The  aea  eke  with  his  sterol  "fTAV^ 
Each  day  yfloweth  new  again, 
And  by  the  concourse  of  his  li^W^ 
The  ebbe  floweth  in  certain  ; 
After  great  drought  there  cometh  r%in  ; 
That  farewell  here  all  stableness. 
Save  that  i^omen  be  whole  and  pleix)  f 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

Fortune  wheel  goHh  round  about 
A  thousand  tim^  day  and  night. 
Whose  course  standeth  ever  in  deubl 
For  to  transmuei<>  she  is  so  light, 
For  which  adverteth  in  your  sight 
Th'  untrust  of  worldly  fickleness. 
Save  women,  which  of  kindly  right^l 
Ne  hath  no  touch  of  doubleness. 

Whtki  man  ymay  the  wind  restrain. 
Or  holden  a  snake  by  the  tail  \ 
Who  may  a  slipper  eel  constrain 
That  it  will  void  withouten  (ail  t 
Or  who  can  driven  «o  a  nail 
To  maktf  sure  newfangleness,!* 
Save  women,  that  can  gie^^  their  sail 
To  low  their  boat  with  doubleness  I 

At  every  haven  they  can  arrive 
Whereas  they  wot  is  good  passige  ; 
Of  iimocence  they  cannot  strive 
With  wawfe,  nor  no  rocktfs  ra«e  ; 
So  happy  is  their  lodemanaw^ 
With  needle'  and  stone  their  course  to  dfen,!^ 
iiiat  Solomon  was  not  so  sage 
To  find  in  them  no  doubleness : 


iFcer. 

*  Shining. 

•Wsvee. 
11  Natural  right. 
i«  Steering,  pilotage. 


>  Surety,  steadfastness.  >  DouhUeaa 

*  Truth.   *Fleannt     7  Entlie,  whole,  ■oond. 

•  Complete^  i®  Changew 
»  Novdty,  ineooatancy.         ta  GoUe. 

It  Maiiage> 
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Therefore  whoso  doth  them  accuse 
Of  any  double  intentidn, 
To  speiikd  rown,  other  to  mnse,! 
To  pinch  at^  their  conditidp, 
All  is  but  false  collusitfn, 
I  dare  right  well  the  soth  express, 
They  have  no  better  protectidn. 
But  shroud  them  under  doubleness. 

So  well  fortuned  is  their  chance, 
The  dice  to-tumen  up  so  down, 
With  sice  and  cinque  they  can  i^Ti^nco^ 
And  then  by  rerolutidn 
They  set  a  lell  conclusidn 
Of  lombd8,3  |»  in  sothfastness, 
Though  clerk^s  maken  mentidn 
Their  kind  is  fret  with  doubleness. 

Sampson  yhad  experience 
That  women  were  full  true  yfound  ; 
When  Dalila  of  innocence 
With  shear^s  'gan  his  hair  to  round  ;^ 
To  speak  also  of  Rosamond, 
And  Cleopatra's  fiiithfulncss, 
The  stories  plainly  will  confound 
Men  that  apeach^  their  doubleness. 

Single  thing  is  not  yprais^d. 
Nor  of  old  is  of  no  renown, 
In  balance  when  they  be  ypesed,* 
For  lack  of  weight  they  be  borne  down, 
And  for  this  cause  of  just  reason 
These  women  all  of  rightwisness7 
Of  choice  and  free  electidn 
Most  lore  exchange  and  doubleness. 

1**811  voyo* 

O  ye  women  I  which  be  inclined 
By  influence  of  your  nattlre 
To  be  as  pure  as  gold  yfintfd, 
And  in  your  truth  for  to  endure, 
Armeth  yourself  in  strong  arm  (ire, 
(Lest  men  assail  your  sikemess),* 
Set  on  your  breast,  yourself  t*  assure, 
A  mighty  shield  of  doubleness. 

[LoH  Vena  of  Chaucer^  written  on  hu  Deaihhed.'} 

Fly  from  the  prMs,9  and  dwell  with  sothfastness  ;10 
Suffice  unto  thy  good'i  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness, 
Pressi^  hath  envy,  and  weal  is  blent^^  o*er  all ; 
Sarouri^  no  more  than  thee  behoyen  shall ; 
Redely  well  thyself,  that  otherfolk  can'st  rede. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliyer  't  is  no  drede.^^ 

Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 
Great  rest  st^ndcth  in  little  business  ; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nalle  '^      * 
Striye  not  as  doth  a  crQck.6^9  with  a  wall  ; 
DeemethU)  thyself  that  deemest  other's  deed, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

That^  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness  f^ 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness  ; 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  O  beast  out  of  thy  stall ; 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all ; 

1  Rlther  Sn  whispering  or  noalng;       <  To  flod  a  flaw  In. 

*  **  Though  clerks,  or  scholars,  represent  wQroen  to  be  like 
Umlw  for  their  truth  and  slnoerity,  yet  they  are  aU  fraught, 
or  filled  with  doubleness,  or  falsehood."— Urry. 

*  To  round  oif,  to  cut  round.  ^  Impeiich. 

*  YpcMd,  Pr.  pci^^-weigfaed.         7  Jueiioe.        «  Beonrlty. 

*  Crowd.  10  Truth.         >i  Be  eatlefled  with  thy  wealth. 
' '  Striving.  ^*  Prosperity  has  ceased.           ^*  Tante. 
^'Coonael.  t>  Without  fear.     17  Nail,     is  Earthen  pitcher. 
^*  Judge.  w  That  (which).           *i  HnmiUty*  obedience. 


Waireth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghostl  thee  lead. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

However  far  the  genius  of  Chaucer  transcended 
that  of  nil  preceding  writers,  he  was  not  the  solitary 
light  of  his  age.  The  national  mind  and  the  national 
language  appear,  indeed,  to  haye  now  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  ripeness,  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  able  writers  ^^  botJi  prose  and  verse.* 
Heretofore,  Norman  ^>«nch  1)^4  been  the  language 
of  education,  of  the  court,  and  of  le^al  documents; 
and  when  the  l^prn^anised  Anglo-Saxon  was  em- 
ployed by  literary  men,  it  wm  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  usually  very  careful  to  mention, 
of  conveying  instruction  to  the  common  people.  But 
now  the  distinction  between  the  conquering  Normans 
and  subjected  Anglo-Saxons  wag  nearly  lost  in  a 
new  and  fraternal  national  feeling,  which  recognised 
the  country  under  the  sole  name  of  England,  and  the 
people  and  language  under  the  sifigle  appellation  of 
English,  Edward  XU.  substituted  the  use  of  English 
for  that  of  Freneh  in  the  public  acts  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  schoufin asters,  for  tlie  first  time, 
in  the  same  reign,  caused  their  pupils  to  construe 
the  classical  tongues  into  the  vemapuUr.f  Tlie 
consequence  of  this  ripeninff  of  tlie  national  mind 
and  language  was,  that,  whue  Jt^nglish  heroism  was 
gaining  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  English 
genius  was  achieving  piilder  and  more  beneficial  tri- 
umphs, in  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  of  Gower,  and 
of  Wickliffe. 

JOHN  GOWEB. 

John  GowEfi  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  some 
time  before  the  year  1340,  and  to  have  consequently 
been  a  fbw  years  younger  than  Chaucer.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 

gerty  in  land,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
ufiblk.  In  his  latter  ye^rs,  he  appears,  like  Chaucer, 
to  have  been  a  retainer  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  which  subsequently  ascended  tlie 
throne;  and  his  death  took  place  in  1408,  before 
which  period  he  had  become  blind.  Gower  wrote  a 
X>oeticaI  work  in  three  parts,  which  were  respectively 
entitled  Speculum  MeditantU,  Vos  Clamuntis,  and 
Ccnfesno  Amantis;  the  last,  which  is  a  grave  dis- 
cussion of  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  being 
the  only  part  written  in  English.  The  solemn  scn- 
tentiousness  of  this  work  caused  Chaucer,  and  sub- 

>  Spirit. 

*  It  ia  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  language  employed 
in  litenuy  composition  is  apt  to  be  different  from  that  used  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  ordinary  discourse.  The  Hternry  lan- 
guage of  theee  early  timet  was  probably  much  more  refln«>d 
than  the  colloquial.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  Tarioue 
dialects  of  English  were  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  mode  of  pnmunciatioa  also  was  very  f>ir  from  being 
uniform.  Trevla^,  a  historian  who  wrote  about  1380,  remarks 
that,  *'  Hit  scmeth  a  grete  wonder  that  Englyssinen  have  so 
grete  dyversyte  in  their  owin  langaye  in  sowne  and  in  spekyln 
of  it,  which  is  all  in  one  ilonde."  The  prevalent  Imrshne^s  of 
pronunciation  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer:  "  Some 
use  straunge  wUfiing,  chytryng,  barring,  gnrrying,  and  gr^'s- 
byting.  The  langage  of  the  Northumbres,  and  specyally  at 
Yorke,  is  to  sharpe,  slyttlng,  frotyng,  and  unshape,  that  we 
eothem  men  maye  unnoth  understande  that  langnge."  Even 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  learn  from  Holinshcd's  Chro- 
Hide,  the  dialects  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
exceedingly  various. 

t  Mr  Hallam  menttons,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Stevenson, 
sub>commi8sioner  of  public  records,  that  in  England,  lUI  letters, 
even  of  a  private  nature,  were  written  in  Latin  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  soon  after  1270,  when  a  sudden  change 
brought  in  the  use  of  French — Hallam't  Introduction  to  the  Lite- 
nxture  qf  Europe  in  thejyUentk,  tixteentk,  and  tawUeentk  cm- 
luria,  L6X 
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I  sequently  Lj-nilBsy,  to  denominate  iU  author  "  tlie 
I  moral  Guwerj"  he  is,  however,  conBiderRhly  inferior 
;  to  the  nntlior  of  the  CanUrburs  TWm,  in  almost  nil 
the  qnalificatioDi  of  a  true  poet. 


Sfr  Warton  hai  happily  selected  n  few  _ 
ftwm  Gower,  which  tonvey  a  lively  exprrasion 
natuml  fueling,  and  give  a  favourable  impreuion  of 
the  author.  Speaking  of  the  gratification  which  hia 
passion  receives  from  tlio  aeuse  of  hearing,  he  aajH, 
Uiat  to  hear  hia  lady  speak  is  more  delicioun  than 
D  feast  on  all  the  dainties  that  could  be  compounded 
>y  a  cook  of  Lombardy.    They  are  not  to  teeto- 

As  bill  the  worde*  uf  hir  mouth  ; 
For  Ba  the  wyndes  of  the  south 
Ben  DjOBt  of  sU  debonDaira, 
So  vhtn  her  list'  to  apeak  fairs 
The  vtrtue  of  her  goodly  speche 
Is  verily  mpiehartes  lecbe.^ 

He  adds  (reduced  spelling) — 

Foil  otl  time  it  fuUeth  so 
My  ear  with  a  good  pittance-'' 
Is  fed,  with  reading  of  romance 
Of  laodrue  and  Amadas, 
That  whilom  were  in  mj  case  ; 
And  eke  of  other  many  a  iicore. 
That  loved  long  ere  1  wa'!  boie ; 
For  when  I  sf  their  lovea  read, 
Mine  ear  with  the  talc  1  feed  ; 
And  with  the  lust  of  their  histoire 
Sometime  I  draw  in 


Howsi 


»lut. 


And  ao  hope  comclh  in  at  la«t. 

That  when  her  list  on  nighta  wake,* 
In  chamber,  as  to  carol  and  dance, 
Methink  I  may  me  more  avance, 
If  I  may  gone  upon  h«r  hond. 
Than  if  I  win  a  king's  lond. 
For  when  I  may  her  hand  beclip, 
With  auch  gladness  1  dance  and  skip, 
Methinketh  I  touch  not  (he  Hudt; 
The  roc  which  numeth  on  the  moor, 
Is  then  nought  so  light  as  I. 


L  nlgbt  Id  ha  chambn'. 


[Epttadt  of  BatijA^.'] 


And  forth  ahe  went  privily, 
Unto  a  park  wsk  fut  hy. 
All  soft  walkand  on  the  gras'. 
Till  she  came  there  the  land  was. 
Through  which  mn  a  great  river. 
It  thought  her  fair  \  and  said,  hen 
I  will  abide  under  the  ahaw  ^ 
And  hade  her  women  to  wiUiJnir  : 
And  there  she  stood  alone  Htill, 
To  think  what  waa  in  hci  will. 
She  eaw  the  sweet  flowers  spring. 
She  heard  gUd  fowls  sing. 
She  saw  bi«ats  in  their  kind. 
The  buck,  the  doc,  the  hart,  the  hind, 
The  males  go  with  the  feouJe ; 
And  so  began  there  a  quarrel 
Betneen  love  and  her  own  heart. 
Fro  which  she  could  not  astan. 
about. 


She  I 


r  clod  ii 


•suit,  a 


Of  ladies,  where  they  ci 
Along  under  the  woode  side ; 
On  fair  ambu'and  horse  they  set. 
That  were  all  white,  fair,  and  great ; 


Andei 


ich  one  i 


aide. 


The  aaddles  were  of  au 
go  rich  aaw  ahc  never  ; 
With  jwArls  and  gold  so  well  begone. 
In  kirtles  and  in  copes  rich 
They  were  clothed  all  alich. 
Departed  even  of  white  and  Woo, 
With  ail  luets  that  ahe  knew. 
They  were  embroidered  over  all  i 
Their  bodies  weren  long  and  amall. 
The  beauty  of  their  fair  face 
There  may  none  earthly  thing  deface: 
Crowna  on  their  heads  they  bare. 


Ases 


."  ^"^ 


That  all  the  gold  of  CnBsua'  hall 
The  least  corona!  of  all 
Might  not  have  bought,  atlcr  the  wortli : 
Thus  comen  they  n£ind  forth. 


nflaaie. 

IhtDti" 

a,  iTiountad  OK  >  wLipnibU 

iflBimi 

•dvr. 

dim  Ihmt  Ifaa  IslUr  irrrc  n 

elvlBtth. 

t,ri(t»n 

..villi 

■noil  (or  ctueltT  to  htr  adn 

ma    Tb 

Inu  rannbled  Ukw  of  hi 

CfbinlOK 

h«H» 

Now  hate  ve  heard  mi 

rdsoftka 

dumin- 

To  God,  madam,  I  you 

betake. 

.meth  all  for  my  sake. 
Of  love  that  they  be  not  idle. 
And  bid  them  think  of  my  biidle. 
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[Tie  fnrioH.  Man  and  Da  Mitn:] 

Of  Jupiter  tbui  1  fin  J  y-wfit. 
How  whiiam  that  he  would  wit, 
Upon  the  pluoto  whlcli  he  heAnl 
Anionji  the  meu,  how  it  tttni. 
As  of  the  WTonji;  condition 
To  do  justificalioD; 
And  for  that  caiue  down  he  uat 
An  uigcl,  that  about  went. 
That  he  the  sooth  know  maj. 
So  it  befol  upon  a  daj. 
This  angel  which  him  should  iaform 
Was  clothed  in  a  man's  form, 
And  orertook,  I  understand, 
Two  men  that  wenlen  otbt  lond  ; 
Through  which  he  thought  to  anpy 
His  cHUie,  and  go'th  in  company. 
This  anpl  with  his  words  wise 
OpposetS  them  in  nundry  wi*e; 
Now  loud  words  and  now  soft. 
That  made  thetn  to  disputen  oft; 


Aud  thus  with  tales  he  them  led. 
With  good  e lamination. 
Till  he  knew  the  condition, 
M'hat  men  they  were  both  two; 
And  saw  well  at  l*«t  tho,' 
That  one  of  them  waj  eoTetoas, 
And  his  fellow  was  enviom. 
And  thus  when  he  hath  knowledging, 
Ason  he  feigned  departing. 
And  Bud  he  mote  algate  wend; 
But  hearken  now  what  fell  at  end  I 
For  than  he  made  them  nndentond. 
That  he  was  there  of  Ood's  send. 
And  said  them  for  the  kjndship. 
He  would  do  them  some  pace  agun. 
And  bade  that  one  of  them  should  sa 
\\'hat  thing  is  him  Iciest  to  craie,^ 
And  be  it  shall  of  gift  hare. 
And  OTor  that  ke  forth  with  all 
He  saith,  that  other  haic  shall 
'  The  double  of  that  his  fellow  aieth; 
And  thus  to  them  his  grace  he 
The  Coretous  was  wonder  glad ; 
And  U>  that  other  man  he  bade. 
And  saith,  that  he  Gist  ai  should; 
For  he  suppoaeth  that  he  would 
.^fake  his  aiiog  of  world's  good; 
For  then  he  knew  irell  how  it  stooil : 
If  that  himscll  by  double  weight 
Shall  after  take,  and  thus  by  sleighi 
Becauw  that  he  would  win. 
He  bade  hia  fellow  first  begin. 


leth. 


Make  his  axing  first,  he  thought. 
If  he  his  worship  and  profit  sought 
It  shall  be  double  to  his  fere. 
That  he  would  chuse  in  no  manner. 
But  then  he  showeth  what  he  wa* 
Toward  en<7,  and  in  this  case. 
Unto  this  angel  thns  he  said, 
And  for  his  gift  thus  he  prayed. 
To  make  him  blind  on  his  one  ee. 
So  that  bis  fellow  nothing  see. 
This  word  was  not  so  soon  spoke, 
That  hia  one  ee  anon  was  loke: 
And  his  fellow  forthwith  also 
Was  blind  on  both  his  eyes  two. 

>  TbB. .  s  g^. 

'  What  Ihli^  be  was  nwsi  disposed  (o  cnvc 


Whereof  that  other  tno  hath  lost. 

The  UnguBge  at  this  time  used  in  the  lowland 
district*  of  Scotland  was  bnsed,  tike  ttmt  of  Englniid. 
in  the  Teutonic,  and  it  had,  like  the  contemporary 
English,  a  Nonniui  admixture.  To  account  fur  these 
circumstances,  some  hare  supposed  that  the  language 
of  England,  in  its  various  ihiides  of  improvement, 
reached  the  north  Dirough  the  settlers  who  are 
known  to  liaie  flocked  thither  from  England  dur- 
ing the  eleieoth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Others  suggest  that  the  great  body  of  the  Scottieli 
people,  apart  fWini  the  Highlanders,  must  have  been 
of  Teutonic  ori^n,  and  they  point  to  the  \"ery  pro- 
Imble  theory  as  to  the  Picts  having  lioen  a  Gcrnian 
race.  They  further  suggest,  that  a  Normnn  ndniix- 
ture  miKht  readily  come  to  the  national  tongue, 
through  the  hir)^  intercourse  between  tlic  two 
countries  duringthe  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Tlius,  it  is  presumed,  "  our  common  lan- 
guage was  sepnralelu  formed  in  the  two  countries, 
and  owed  its  identity  to  its  being  constructed  of 
similar  materials,  by  similar  gradations,  nnd  by 
nations  in  the  snme  state  of  society."*  Wliatever 
might  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
langungeusedbytheflrst  Scottish  vernacular  writers 
in  the  fbnrteenth  century,  gn>ntly  resembles  that 
used  eontemporaneonsly  in  England. 


Tlie  flrat  of  these  writers  was  John  Barbovr, 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  The  date  of  his  birth  )a 
nnknowD  ■,  bot  he  is  found  exerciaing  the  duties  &l 


CAtheclTbl  of  AlKT^cen. 

tliat  office  in  1357.  Little  Is  known  of  his  personal 
history :  we  nay  presume  that  he  was  a  man  of 
pcjitical  talent,  from  his  being  chosen  by  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen  to  act  as  his  commissioner  at  Edinburgh 
when  the  ransom  of  David  II,  was  debated ;  and  of 
learning,  from  his  having  several  times  accompanied 
men  of  rank  to  study  at  Oxford.  Barbour  probably 
formed  his  taste  upon  the  romance  writers  who 
flourished  before  him  in  England.  A  lost  work  of 
his,  entitled  The  Brule,  probably  another  in  addition 
to  the  many  versions  Ot  the  story  of  Brutus  of  Troy, 
first  made  popular  by  Greofliey  of  Monmouth,  sug. 
gests  the  idea  of  an  imitation  of  the  romances ;  and 


FBOM  EARLIEST 
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TIIOB  TO  1460. 


his  sole  remaining  work,  Tht  Bruce,  is  altosether  of 
that  character.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that,  in  The  Brute, 
Barhour  adopted  all  the  fables  he  could  find;  in 
writing  The  Bruce,  he  would,  in  like  manner,  adopt 
every  tradition  respecting  his  hero,  besides  searching 
for  more  authoritative  materials.  We  must  not  be 
surprised  that,  while  the  first  would  be  yalueless  as 
a  history,  the  second  is  a  most  important  document 
There  would  be  the  same  wish  ibr  truth,  and  the 
same  inability  to  distinguish  it,  in  both  cases ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  it  chanced  that  the  events  were  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  therefore  came  to  our  metrical 
historian  comparatively  undistorted.  The  Bruce,  in 
reality,  is  a  complete  history  of  the  memorable 
transactions  by  which  King  Robert  I.  asserted  the 
independency  of  Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown 
for  his  fiunily.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  being 
destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmical  sweetness 
and  harmony.  It  contains  many  vividly  descriptive 
passages,  and  abounds  in  dignified  and  even  in  pathe- 
tic sentiment  This  poem,  which  was  completed  in 
1375,  is  in  octo-syllabic  lines,  forming  rhymed  coup- 
lets, of  which  there  are  seven  thousand.  Barbour 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1396. 

[4pottrophe  to  Freedom,"] 

[Barbonr,  oontcmpUUng  tbe  «Dalaved  coD4itioo  Qf  his  coun- 
try, ItTtakM  out  into  the  following  anliii4t«d  linef  on  |b9  l^lffff* 
ipgSOfUtwrty^fUif.] 

A  !  fredome  is  a  nobiU  thing  I 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  hailf  liking  I 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  gifiis  : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys  I 
A  noble  hart  may  haiif  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Oyff  fredome  failvthe  :  for  fre  liking 
Is  jeamyt  our  all  othir  thing 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weiU  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
Tlu^  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  be  had  aswijit  it, 
Than  all  perquar  he  guld  it  wyt ; 
And  snld  thmln  fpedome  mar  to  jtryse 
Than  »U  the  gold  m  warl4  \kf^  )•• 

[JkcUh  of  ^  ffern-y  Ik  M^m-] 

[This  {addfOtt  U»lf  fd^cs  eq  tbs  eve  of  i^  Tflttls  pf  Bannock- 
burn.] 

And  w)ien  ^fce  king  Fi«t  that  |hejr  W9f«  "^ 
In  lif^lp  haHle,  coiu%nd  sae  n^f^ 
liis  \^%\t  g%rt>  be  wwl  away. 
)le  ra49  upon  a  Uitlp  paUreyi 
Lawch^  and  joly  an^yand 
His  battle,  with  an  ax  in  h^i* 
And  on  his  bassinet  he  bare 
An  hat  of  tyre  aboon  ay  where  ; 
And,  thereupon,  into  takin, 
Ane  high  crown,  that  he  was  king. 
And  when  Gloster  and  Hereford  were 
With  their  battle  approachand  near, 
Before  them  all  there  came  ridand, 
With  helm  on  heid  and  spear  in  hand, 
Sir  Henry  the  Boon,  the  worthy. 
That  was  a  wicht  knicht,  and  a  hardy, 
And  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford  cousin  ; 
Armed  in  arms  gude  and  fine  ; 
Came  on  a  steed  a  bowshot  near. 
Before  all  other  that  there  were  : 
And  knew  the  king,  for  that  he  saw 
Him  sae  range  his  men  on  raw, 

1  Caused,  ordered. 

*  In  this  and  the  snbiequflnt  extrnot,  the  language  is  as  far 
an  poMihlo  zednoed  to  modem  ipelUng. 


And  by  the  crown  that  was  set 

Also  upon  his  bassinet. 

And  toward  him  he  went  in  hy.  1 

And  the  king  sae  apertly  > 

Saw  him  come,  fbrouth  all  his  fean. 

In  hy  till  him  the  horse  he  stecn. 

And  when  Sir  Henry  saw  the  king 

Come  on,  foroutin  abasing, 

Till  him  he  rode  in  great  by. 

He  thought  that  he  should  wscl  liditiy 

Win  him,  and  have  him  at  his  will, 

Sin'  he  him  horsit  saw  sae  ill. 

Sprent  they  samen  intill  a  iTOg ; ' 

Sir  Henry  missed  tb^  noble  ainc ; 

And  he  wat  in  his  stirrups  stude. 

With  the  ax,  that  was  hard  and  gude^ 

With  sae  great  main,  raucht^  him  4  ^t, 

That  nouther  hat  nor  helm  micht  stint 

The  heavy  dush,  that  ho  him  gave. 

That  near  the  head  till  the  hajns  clave. 

The  hand-ax  shaft  frushit  in  tway; 

And  he  down  to  the  yird^  gan  sae 

All  flatlines,  for  him  failit  micnt. 

This  was  the  first  straik  of  the  fidit, 

That  was  performit  douchtily. 

And  when  the  king's  men  sae  stoutly 

Saw  him,  richt  at  the  first  meeting, 

Forouten  doubt  or  abasing. 

Have  slain  a  knicht  sae  ti  a  straik. 

Sic  hard'ment  thereat  gan  they  tak, 

That  they  come  on  richt  hardily. 

When  Englishmen  saw  them  sae  stoutly 

Come  on,  they  had  great  abasing  ] 

And  specially  for  that  the  king 

Sae  smartly  that  gude  knicht  has  slain. 

That  they  withdrew  them  everilk  ane, 

And  durst  not  ane  abide  to  ficfai  : 

Sae  dreid  they  for  the  king's  micht.   *    * 

When  that  the  king  repairit  was, 

That  gart  his  men  all  leave  the  diase, 

The  lordis  of  his  company 

Blamed  him,  as  they  durst,  greatumly. 

That  he  him  put  in  aventure. 

To  meet  sae  stith  a  knicht,  and  stour. 

In  sic  point  as  he  then  was  seen. 

For  they  said  weel,  it  micht  have  been 

Cause  of  their  tynsal  ^  everillj^  ana. 

The  king  answer  has  made  them  n^aCi 

But  mainit  7  his  hand-ax  shaft  sae 

Was  with  the  straik  broken  in  tway. 

lTh€  Batile  of  BannodibmH,] 


When  this  was  said  ■ 

The  Scottismcn  comroonally 
Kneelit  all  douui  to  God  to  pfi^. 
And  a  short  pn^er  there  made  th^ 
To  God,  to  help  t|iem  in  that  fio)it. 
And  when  the  English  kin^  had  lichi 
Of  them  kneeland,  he  sail),  in  hy, 
'  Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  merpy.' 
Sir  Ingram^  said, '  Ye  say  sooth  now^ 
They  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you  ; 
For  their  trespass  to  God  they  cry : 
I  tell  you  a  thins  sickerly. 
That  yon  men  wul  all  win  <xr  die  ; 
For  doubt  of  deid^  they  sail  not  fiee.' 
*  Now  be  it  sae  then  1*  said  the  king. 
And  then,  but  lanser  delaying, 
They  gart  trump  till  the  assembly. 
On  either  side  men  micht  then  see 

1  Hasten  *  Openly,  olearlj. 

s  They  sprang  forwHrd  at  once,  agiUost  eadi  other.  In  aUaa 
« Reached.         ^  Earth.         « Deetruotion.        TLam^tei 
>  Sir  Ingram  D'tTrnphrariUew  »  Fear  «f  death. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATUEE. 


BlBBOmt. 


Mony  a  wicht  man  and  worthy. 
Ready  to  do  chiTalxy. 

Thus  were  they  bound  on  either  side  j 
And  Englishmen,  with  mickle  pride, 
That  were  intill  their  araward,! 
To  the  battle  that  Sir  Edward^ 
Goyemt  and  led,  held  straight  their  way. 
The  hone  with  spurs  hastened  they, 
And  prickit  upon  them  sturdily  ; 
And  they  met  them  richt  hardily. 
Sae  that^  at  their  assembly  there, 
Sic  a  frushing  of  spears  were, 
That  far  away  men  micht  it  hear, 
That  at  that  meeting  forouten^  were. 
Were  steeds  stick  it  mony  ane  ; 
And  mony  gude  man  borne  doun  and  slain  ;  *  * 
They  dane  on  other  with  wappins  sair. 
Some  of  the  horse,  that  stickit  were, 
Rushit  and  reelit  richt  rudely.    *    ^ 

The  gude  earH  thither  took  the  way, 
With  his  battle,  in  gude  array. 
And  assemblit  sae  hardily. 
That  men  micht  hear  had  they  been  by, 
A  great  frush  of  the  spears  that  brast.    *    * 
There  micht  men  see  a  hard  battle, 
And  some  defend  and  some  assail ;    *    ^ 
While  through  the  harness  burst  the  bleed, 
That  till  earth  down  steaming  gaed. 
The  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  men, 
Sae  stoutly  them  oonteinit  then, 
That  they  wan  place  ay  mair  and  mair 
On  their  faes  ;  where  they  were. 
Ay  ten  for  ane,  or  mair,  perfay  ; 
Sae  that  it  seemit  weel  that  they 
Were  tint,  amang  sae  great  menyie,^ 
As  they  were  plun^it  in  the  sea. 
And  when  the  En^ishmen  has  seen 
The  earl  and  all  his  men,  bedeen, 
Faucht  sae  stoutly,  but  efiraying, 
Richt  as  they  had  nae  abasing  \ 
Them  pressit  they  with  all  their  micht. 
And  they,  with  spears  and  swerds  brioht, 
And  axes,  that  richt  sharply  share 
I'mids  the  yisage,  met  them  there. 
There  men  micht  see  a  stalwart  stour. 
And  mony  men  of  great  yalour. 
With  spears,  maces,  and  knires, 
And  otner  wappins,  wisslit^  their  liy^  : 
Sae  that  mony  fell  doun  all  deid. 
The  grass  waxed  with  the  b|ude  all  ved.    *    * 

The  Stewart,  Walter  that  then  was, 
And  the  gude  lord,  als,  of  Douglas, 
In  a  battle  when  that  they  saw 
The  earl,  forouten  dreid  or  awet 
Assemble  with  his  company, 
On  all  that  folk,  sae  sturdily. 
For  till  help  them  they  held  their  way. 
And  their  battle  in  gude  anay, 
Th«y  assembled  sae  hardily. 
Beside  the  earl,  a  little  by. 
That  their  faes  felt  their  coming  weel. 
For,  with  wappins  stalwart  of  steel, 
The^  dang  upon,  yrith  i^l  their  micht. 
Their  faes  receiyit  weel,  Ik  hicht,7 
With  swerds,  spears,  and  with  me^e. 
The  battle  there  sae  fellon^  was, 
And  sae  richt  great  spilling  of  blude, 
That  on  the  earth  the  sluices  studc.    *    * 

That  time  thir  three  battles  were 
All  side  by  side,  fechting  weel  near, 

*  The  Tan  of  the  BnaJMi  amy,  9Bdward  Bmof. 
>  Tlmt  were  wWHnU  or  oat  of  the  taUtte. 

«  The  Earl  of  Mumy. 

*  Lostamldat  BO  great  a  mnltitiide. 

c  Exebanged.  '  I  promise  you*  *  CmeL 


There  micht  men  hear  mony  a  dint. 

And  wappins  upon  armours  stint. 

And  see  tumble  knicbts  and  steeds, 

And  mony  rich  and  royal  weeds 

Befoullit  foully  under  feet. 

Some  held  on  loft ;  some  tint  the  seat. 

A  lan^  time  thus  fechting  they  wore  ; 

That  men  nae  noise  micht  hear  there  ; 

Men  hefud  noucht  but  granes  and  dintss 

That  flew  fire,  m  men  uay9  on  flint?. 

They  foacht  ilk  ane  sae  e(igerly. 

That  they  made  nae  noise  nor  cry, 

3ut  di^ng  on  other  at  their  micht. 

With  wappins  tl^at  were  bumist  bricl^t«    *    * 

All  four  their  battles  with  that  we|o 

Fecl^^ing  in  a  front  h^lily. 

Almighty  Uad  1  hqw  douchtily 

Sir  Edward  tjie  Bruce  and  his  men 

Axpang  their  iacs  co^teinit  thepa  thim  | 

Fechtii^  in  we  gude  covipe,^ 

8ae  hardjr,  wortfiy,  ^^i  Sf^e  m^ 

Th^t  their  yaw^rd  frnslut  w^a.    *    * 

Almighty  Ood  i  whi^  then  i^icht  see 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  liis  rout, 

And  the  |pide  Qouglas,  that  w^  9^^  itWl^ 

Fechting  mto  that  stalwart  stour ; 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.        »        »        ♦ 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.    *    * 

There  micht  men  hear  eusenzies  exy  : 

Apd  Scottismen  cry  hardily, 

<  Qn  them  I  On  them  1  On  then^  1  They  (ail  |' 

With  that  sae  hard  they  ^n  assail. 

And  alow  all  that  they  micht  o'erta'. 

And  the  Scots  archers  alsua^ 

Shot  amang  them  sae  deliyerly, 

Engriering  them  sae  greatumly. 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  fauohi. 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  raucht, 

A^^d  pressit  them  full  eagerly  ; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  gan  them  ma', 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horse  alsua, 

That  they  yandist?  a  little  wee. 

•  *  •»  • 

[The  sppesrance  of  a  mock  host,  compossd  of  tho  sanrants  of 
the  Scottish  camp,  oompletas  the  panic  of  the  English  army ; 
the  king  flies,  and  8lr  Qilea  D'Argantina  Is  ala|n.  The  narra- 
tire  then  prooeeda] 

Th^  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  a^hast« 
And  fled  sae  fast,  richt  effiuyitly, 
That  of  them  a  full  great  ps^y*^ 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 
The  maist  part  of  t^em  drownit  Tterc. 
And  Bannockbum,  betwixt  the  braeSi 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit^  was, 
That,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men, 
Men  micht  pass  dry  out-ower  it  then. 
And  lads,  swaina,  and  rangle,^ 
When  they  saw  yanquish^  the  battle. 
Ran  amang  them  ;  and  sae  gan  slay. 

As  folk  that  nae  defence  micnt  ma . 

*  •  •  • 

On  ane  8i4a«  ihoy  their  faes  had. 
That  slew  them  down,  without  mercy : 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockbum,  that  sae  cumb^w>me  was. 
For  slike^  and  deepness  for  to  pass, 
That  they  micht  nane  out-ower  it  ride  : 
Them  worthies,  maugre  theirs,  abide  ; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were  : 
Micht  nane  escape  that  eycr  came  there, 

1  Company.  *  Also.  s  Failed,  gaye  way. 

*  Shut  Qpi  A  Rabble.  *  Slime,  mud. 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


About  tbe  yaa  1420.  Ahdheit  Wtntooh,  or,  u 
he  deicribei  himsGlf,  ADdtowc  of  Wj-ntouoe,  prior 
'  at  St  Serf*!  Moiuutery  in  LoclileTca,  completed,  in 


eight-^lUUed  metro,  nn  Orj/gmak  Cronykil  of  Scot- 
tiuut,  iiicludiiiK  mnch  uniTcrsAl  hiitarjr,  tind  extend- 
ing: down  to  Ilia  own  time  :  it  may  be  considered  u 
a  Scottisli  member  of  the  cloas  of  rhymed  chroniclei. 
The  genius  of  this  xuthnr  is  inferior  to  thut  of  B»i- 
boiirj  but  at  leml  his  veraiflcation  i«  easj,  hia  lan- 
gaage  pure,  and  liia  stvlc  cifteii  animated.  Hia 
dironicde  ia  valuable  lu  a  picture  of  ancient  manoen, 
u  B  repositury  of  liiitoricnl  anecdotes,  and  at  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  literary  attainments  of  our  nneeators.* 
It  contains  h  considenible  numlier  of  fabulous  le- 
gends, such  BS  »e  mny  suppose  to  hare  been  told 
besido  the  parlour  Are  of  a  monaster;  of  tho«e  days, 
and  which  convey  a  curious  idea  of  the  credulity  of 
the  age.  Some  of  these  are  included  in  the  foUou'- 
iug  specimens,  tlie  flnt  of  which  alone  is  in  the 
original  spelling ; — 

[St  Srrf'rY  Ram.] 
This  holy  man  had  a  ram. 
That  he  had  fed  op  of  a  lam, 

And  nysit  him  til  foloir  ay, 
Quhcreiir  he  pasait  in  his  way. 
-K  theyf  thi<  icbeppe  in  Achren  stal, 
And  et  hyra  up  in  pccis  pmalle. 
Quhcn  S^nct  Serf  his  ram  had  mjtt. 


Quha  that  it 
On  pi 


sUIh 


1  few  that  w 
rthi'lcs 


He  that  it  «tal  ai  .     . 

And  til  Sauct  Serf  syne  iras  he  brought ; 

Tbat  scheippe  he  said  that  he  i>tal  noucht 

And  tharfor  for  to  swer  anc  atlie, 

He  said  that  he  walde  nocht  be  laythe. 

Bat  Bone  he  worthit  rede  for  scbayme  ; 

The  Bcbcjpe  thar  bletyt  in  his  wayme  ! 

Swa  wivi  ho  taynctyt  jchnmfuUy, 

And  at  Sanct  Serf  askyt  moity. 

Ifata-rUiB  of  Si  Srrf  ibM  Sathanat.'i 
WTiile  St  Serf,  intil  a  stead, 
Ijij  after  matins  in  his  Ijed, 
The  devil  came,  in  foul  intent 
For  til  foand  him  with  argument. 
And  said, '  St  Serf,  by  thy  werk 
I  ken  thou  art  a  conning  cleric' 

•  DrlrrlDiv 

I  St  Bat  Uni  Jn  Ilia  dxth  anturr,  snd  wi 
the  taonuttry  M  wlili-li  Iti*  intlHW  nt  prdw. 


StSerfsud,'Giri  saebe, 

Koul  wretch,  what  is  that  for  thee  !' 

The  devii  said,  'This  questiin 

I  aak  in  our  collatiAn— 

Say  where  was  God,  nit  ye  oucht. 

Before  that  heaven  and  erd  wafl  wtoncht  V 

St  Serf  said, '  In  himwlf  stcadleu 

His  Qodhead  hampered  never  was.' 

The  devil  then  askit, '  \Vhat  cause  be  had 

To  make  the  creatures  that  he  made  I' 

To  that  St  Serf  aoawered  there, 

'  Of  creatures  made  he  was  maktr. 

A  maker  niicbt  he  never  be. 

But  gif  creatures  made  had  he' 

The  devil  askit  him,  ■  Why  God  afnourbt 

His  werkis  all  full  gude  hiul  wroucbl.' 

St  Serf  answered, '  That  Ooddis  will 

Was  never  to  make  his  werkis  ill. 

And  as  envious  he  bad  been  seen, 

Oif  nought  but  he  full  gude  had  been.* 

St  Serf  the  devil  askit  than, 

'  Where  God  made  Adam,  the  first  man  t' 

'  In  Ebron  Adam  formit  was,' 

St  Serf  said.     And  til  him  Salbanas, 

'  Where  naa  he,  eft  that,  for  hia  rice, 

He  was  put  out  of  Paradise  I' 

St  Serf  said, '  Where  he  was  made,' 

The  deril  aekit, '  How  laog  he  bade 

In  Paradise,  after  his  sin.' 

'  Seven  hours,'  Serf  said, '  bade  he  ihaciii.' 

'  When  was  Ere  made  1'  said  Sathaoas. 

'  In  Paradise,'  Serf  said, '  she  was.'  •  • 

The  devil  nakit. '  Why  that  ye 

Men,  are  quite  delivCTed  free, 

Through  Christ's  paasion  precious  boucht. 

And  we  devils  sae  are  noucht  I' 

St  Serf  said,  ■  Kor  that  ye 

Fell  through  your  awn  miqoity ; 

And  through  ourselves  we  never  fell. 

But  throu^  your  fellon  false  counstll.'  *  • 

Then  saw  the  devil  that  he  could  noucht. 

With  all  the  wiles  that  he  wrought. 

Overcome  St  Serf.     He  said  than 

He  kenned  him  for  a  wise  man. 

Forthy  there  he  gave  him  quit. 

For  he  wan  at  him  na  profit. 

St  Serf  said, '  Thou  wi«tch,  gae 

Frae  this  stead,  and  'noy  nae  mae 

Into  this  stead,  I  bid  ye.' 

Suddenly  then  paved  he  ; 

Fiae  that  stead  he  held  his  way, 

And  never  was  seen  there  to  this  day. 

ITht  Rfiunt  of  David  11.  from  CaptiriUj.'] 
>*>ld  11.,  taken  pilsoiier  bf  tlw  EnfUih  u  tha  batUa  of 
bsDi,  la  1^6.  wall  St  length  ndeeaied  by  his  rnuntr 
.    Tbs  follnirini  pAHagcfroni  WjrQtoan  Iscurlouii  osr 

sgg  agijiui  than—which  thn  post,  ■ItaBfe  (a  aqr,  JnHiBsa]   , 
Yet  in  prison  nan  King  Davy. 
And  when  a  laag  time  nas  gane  by, 
Fne  prison  and  pcrpleiitie 
To  Berwick  Castle  brought  was  he, 
"With  the  Earl  of  Northamptouu, 
For  to  treat  there  of  his  ranaoun. 
Some  lords  of  Scotland  come  there. 
And  ala  prelates,  that  wisest  were. 
Pour  days  or  fire  there  treated  thqr, 
But  they  accorded  by  nae  way  ; 
For  English  folk  all  angry  were. 
And  ay  spak  rudely  mau  and  mair, 
While  at  the  last  the  Scots  party. 
That  drcd  Ihaii  facs'  fellony. 
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All  pririly  went  hame  their  way  ; 
At  tnat  time  there  nae  mair  did  they. 
The  king  to  London  then  was  had. 
That  there  a  lang  time  ailer  bade. 

After  8jne,  with  mediatioun 
Of  messengers,  of  his  ransoun 
Was  treated,  while  a  set  day 
Till  Berwick  him  again  brought  they. 
And  there  was  treated  sae,  that  he 
Should  of  prison  delivered  be. 
And  freely  till  his  lands  found, 
To  pay  ane  hundred  thousand  pound 
Of  silver,  intil  fourteen  year 
And  [while]  the  payment  [payit]  were, 
To  make  sae  lang  truce  took  they, 
And  affirmed  with  seal  and  fay. 
Great  hostage  there  leved^  he. 
That  on  their  awn  dispense  should  be. 
Therefore,  while  they  hostage  were. 
Expense  but  number  made  they  there. 
The  king  was  then  delivered  free. 
And  held  his  way  till  his  countrie. 
With  him  of  English  brought  he  nanc. 
Without  a  chamber-boy  alane. 

The  whether,  upon  the  mom,  when  ho 
Should  wend  till  nis  counsel  privy, 
Tho  folk,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
Pressed  right  rudely  in  thereto : 
But  he  ri^t  suddenly  can  arrace' 
Out  of  a  macer's  hand  a  mace. 
And  said  rudely,  *  How  do  we  now  ! 
Stand  still,  or  the  proudest  of  you 
Shall  on  the  head  have  with  this  mace  !* 
Then  there  was  nane  in  all  this  place, 
But  all  they  gave  him  room  in  hy  ; 
Burst  nane  press  further  that  were  by  ; 
His  council  door  might  open  stand, 
That  nane  durst  till  it  be  pressand. 

Radure^  in  prince  is  a  gude  thing  ; 
For,  but  radure,^  all  governing 
Shall  all  time  but  despised  be : 
And  where  that  men  may  radure  see. 
They  shall  dread  to  trespass,  and  sae 
Peaceable  a  king  his  land  may  ma*. 
Thus  radure  dred  that  gart  him  be. 
Of  JngUnd  but  a  pa^  brought  he. 
And  by  his  sturdy  *gmning 
He  gart  them  all  have  sic  dreading, 
That  there  was  nane,  durst  nigh  him  near, 
But  wha  by  name  that  called  were.    • 
He  led  with  radure  sae  his  land, 
In  all  time  that  he  was  regnand, 
That  nane  durst  well  withstand  his  will, 
All  winning  bowsome  to  be  him  till. 

Wyntoun  has  been  included  in  this  section  of 
our  'literary  history,  because,  although  writing 
after  1400,  his  work  is  one  of  a  class,  all  the  rest  of 
^  hich  belong  to  the  preceding  period.  Some  other 
Scottish  writers  who  were  probably  or  for  certain  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  may,  for  similar  reasons,  be 
here  introdoced.  Of  one  named  IltrrcuEON,  and  de- 
signed "  of  the  Awle  Ryall"— that  is,  of  the  Hall 
Royal  or  Palace — ^it  is  only  known  that  he  wrote  a 
metrical  romance  entitled  the  Gest  of  Arthur,  An- 
other, ccdled  Clerk,  •'  of  Tranent,"  was  the  author 
of  a  romance  entitled  TTie  Adventures  of  Sir  Gawairif 
of  which  two  cantos  have  been  preserved.  They  are 
written  in  stanzas  of  thirteen  lines,  with  alternate 
rhymes,  and  much  alliteration ;  and  in  a  language 
BO  very  obsolete,  as  to  be  often  quite  unintelligible. 
There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  wildness  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  is  very  striking.*  The  Howlate^  an  alle- 
gorical satirical  poem,  by  a  poet  named  Holland,  of 

'Left.         s  Readied.        >  Bigoar.        «  Withoak  rigour. 


whom  nothing  else  is  known,  may  be  cLissed  with 
the  Prick  of  Conscience  and  Pierce  Plowman's  Vision, 
English  compositions  of  tho  immediately  preceding 
age.  Thus,  it  appears  as  if  literary  tastes  and  modes 
travelled  northward,  as  more  frivolous  fashions  do 
at  this  day,  and  were  always  predominant  in  Scot- 
land about  the  time  when  they  were  declining  or 
becoming  extinct  in  England. 

The  last  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  com- 
positions in  Scotland  was   The  Adventures  of  Sir 
niUiam  Wallace,  written  about  1460,  by  a  wander* 
log  poet  usually  called 

BLIND  HARRY. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  knovrn  but  that  he  was 
blind  from  his  infancy;  that  he  wrote  this  poem, 
and  made  a  living  by  reciting  it,  or  parts  of  it,  be- 
fore company.  It  is  said  by  himself  to  be  founded  ' 
on  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Wallace,  written  in 
Latin  by  one  Blair,  chaplain  to  the  Scottish  hero,  , 
and  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost  The  chief  ■ 
materials,  however,  have  evidently  been  the  tradi-  . 
tionary  stories  told  respecting  Wsdlace  in  the  min-  I 
streFs  own  time,  which  was  a  century  and  a  half  ' 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  hero.  In  this  respect,  The 
Wallace  resembles  The  Bruce ;  but  the  longer  time 
which  had  elapsed,  the  unlettered  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  comparative  humility  of  the  class 
from  whom  he  would  chiefly  derive  his  facts,  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  much  less  of  a 
historical  document  than  that  of  the  learned  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen.  It  is,  in  reality,  such  an  ac^ 
count  of  Wallace  as  might  be  expected  of  Montrose 
or  Dimdee  from  some  unlettered  but  ingenious  poet 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  consult  only  High- 
land tradition  for  his  authority.  It  abounds  in 
marvellous  stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero, 
and  in  one  or  two  places  grossly  outrages  real  his- 
tory; yet  its  value  has  on  this  account  been  per- 
haps understated.  Within  a  very  few  years  past> 
several  of  the  transactions  attributed  by  the  blind 
minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
fictitious — ^as,  for  example,  his  expedition  to  France 
— have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  authentic 
evidence.  That  the  author  meant  only  to  state  real 
facts,  must  be  concluded  alike  from  the  simple  un- 
afiectedness  of  the  narration,  and  from  the  rarity  of 
deliberate  imposture,  in  comparison  with  credullt>% 
as  a  fault  of  the  literary  men  of  the  period.  The 
poem  is  in  ten-syllable  lines,  the  epic  verse  of  a  later 
age,  and  it  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  efiect  or  ele- 
vated sentiment.  A  paraphrase  of  it  into  modern 
Scotch,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfleld,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  volume  amongst  the  Scottish 
peasantry :  it  was  the  study  of  this  book  which  had 
so  great  an  efiect  in  kindling  the  genius  of  Robert 
Bums.* 

[Adventure  of  WaUace  ichile  FiJUng  in  Irvine  Water.'] 

[Wallace,  near  the  oommencemeDt  of  his  career,  is  llring  In 
hiding  with  his  uncle,  Sir  Ilanald  Wallace  of  Rlccarton,  near 
KDmamock.  To  amuse  himself,  he  goes  to  fish  in  the  river 
Irvine,  when  the  following  adventure  takes  place : — ] 

So  on  a  time  he  desired  to  play.f 
In  Aperil  the  three-and-twcnty  day, 

*  Bee  his  Life  by  Dr  Cnrrle. 

t  A  few  couplets  in  the  original  spelling  are  subjoiiied. — 

So  on  a  tym  he  desyrit  to  play. 

In  AperOl  the  three-and-twenty  day. 

Till  Erewyn  wattir  fyscbe  to  tak  ho  went, 

Sic  fantaqre  fell  in  his  ontent 

To  leide  his  net  a  child  furth  with  him  yeld ; 

Dnt  he,  or  nowntf,  was  in  a  fellowne  dreid. 

His  swerd  he  left,  so  did  he  neuir  ogayne ; 

It  dide  him  gnd,  supposs  be  soifetyt  payiio 
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Till  Irrine  water  fiflh  to  tak  he  went^ 

Sic  fantMT  fell  in  his  intent. 

To  leiid  hu  net  a  child  furth  with  hiin  ytd^i^ 

But  he,  ot^  noon,  was  in  a  fellon  dread. 

His  swerd  he  left}  so  did  he  nerer  again  ; 

It  did  him  gude,  suppose  he  Bufieted  pain. 

Of  that  labour  as  thaii  he  Was  not  slie, 

Happy  he  was,  took  fish  abundantly. 

Or  of  the  day  ten  houH  o'er  couth  nasi. 

RidaAd  there  camei  near  b^  wh^e  Wallace  was, 

The  Lord  Percy,  was  captain  than  Of  Ayr  } 

Frae  then*  he  turned,  and  couth  to  Glaignw  fare.^ 

Part  of  the  court  had  Wallace'  labour  seen, 

Till  him  rade  fire,  clad  into  ganand  green. 

And  said  soon,  *  Scot,  Martin's  fish  we  wald  haye  I' 

Wallace  meekly  again  answer  him  gare. 

'  It  were  reason,  methink,  ye  should  have  pari) 

WaitM  should  be  dealt,  in  all  place,  with  free  heart;' 

He  bade  his  diild, '  Gire  thehi  of  our  waithing.' 

The  Southron  said,  '  AM  noW  of  thy  dealing 

We  will  not  tak  ;  thou  wald  gire  us  o'er  sm&lL' 

He  lighted  down  and  frae  the  child  took  all. 

Wallace  said  then, '  Gentlemen  gif  ye  be, 

Leare  us  some  part,  we  pray  for  charity. 

Ane  aced  knight  serves  our  lady  to-day  : 

Qude  friend,  leaye  part,  and  tak  not  all  away.' 

'  Thou  shall  haye  leaye  to  fish,  and  tak  thee  mae, 

All  this  forsooth  ihall  in  our  flitting  gae. 

We  serye  a  lord  ;  this  fish  shall  till  him  gang.' 

Wallace  answered,  said,  *  Thou  art  in  the  wrang.' 

'  Wham  thous  thdu,  Scot  t  in  faith  thou  'serreB  a  blaw.' 

Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  Bwerd  can  draw. 

William  was  wae  he  had  nae  Wappins  theits 

But  the  poutstaff,  the  whilk  in  hand  he  bare. 

Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  cheek  him  took, 

With  sae  gude  will,  while  of  bis  feet  he  shodk. 

The  swerd  flew  frae  him  a  fur-breid  on  the  land. 

Wallace  wm  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand  j 

And  with  the  swerd  awkward  he  him  gare 

Under  the  hat,  his  craig<^  in  sunder  draye. 

By  that  the  lare^  light^  about  Wallace, 

He  had  no  help,  only  but  God's  erace. 

On  either  side  full  fast  on  him  they  dang, 

Great  peril  was  gif  they  had  lasted  lang. 

Upon  the  head  in  ereat  ire  he  strak  ane  ; 

The  shearand  swerd  glade  to  the  collar  bane. 

Ane  other  on  the  arm  he  hit  so  hardily. 

While  hand  and  swerd  baith  in  the  field  can  lie. 

The  tother  twa  fled  to  their  horse  again  ; 

He  stickit  him  was  last  upon  the  plain. 

Three  slew  he  there,  twa  fled  with  all  their  miglit 

After  their  lord  ;  but  he  was  out  of  sifht, 

Takand  the  muir,  or  he  and  they  couth  twine. 

Till  him  they  rade  anon,  or  they  wald  blin.7 

And  cryit, '  Lord,  abide  ;  your  men  are  martyred  dd^n 

Right  cruelly,  here  in  this  false  region. 

Five  of  our  court  here  at  the  water  bade,^ 

Fish  for  to  bring,  though  it  nae  profit  made. 

We  are  scaped,  but  in  field  slain  are  three.' 

The  lord  speirit,^  *  How  mon^  might  they  be  1 ' 

'  We  saw  but  ane  that  has  diacomfist  us  all.' 

Then  leugh^^^  he  loud,  and  said,  *  Foul  mot  you  fall ! 

Sin'  ane  you  all  has  put  to  confusion. 

'Wha  mems  it  maist  the  deyil  of  hell  him  drown  I 

This  day  for  me,  in  faith,  he  bees  not  soueht.' 

When  Wallace  thiis  this  worthy  wark  had  wrought. 

Their  horse  he  took,  and  gear  that  left  was  there, 

Gaye  ower  that  craft,  he  yede  to  fish  nae  mair. 

Went  till  his  eme,  and  tald  hiffl  Of  this  deed, 

And  he  for  woe  well  near  worthit  to  weid,ll 

1  Went  •  Ere. 

>  He  wu  on  his  way  from  Ayr  to  Glasgow. 
*  Spoil  taken  in  sport  »  ^^ck.  «  Reat 

7  Ere  they  would  stop.  '  Tarried.  >  Inquired. 

^^Lftugbed.  ^^  Nearly  went  mad. 


And  said, '  Son,  thir  tidings  sits  me  sore. 

And,  be  it  known,  thou  may  tak  scaith  thtti^ie.' 

'  Uncle,'  he  said, '  I  will  no  langer  bide, 

Thir  southland  horse  let  see  gif  I  can  ride.' 

Then  but  a  child,  him  seryice  for  to  makj 

His  eme's  sons  he  wald  not  with  hiin  tak. 

This  gude  knight  said, '  Dear  cousin,  pray  I  ibee, 

When  thou  wants  gnde,  come  f^tch  eneuch  ftnt  mc' 

Silyer  and  gold  he  gart  on  him  giye, 

Wallace  inclines,  and  gudely  Mk  his  leaye. 

lEtcajpe  of  WaUaeefrom  PerOL] 


[WaDaoe,  betrayed  by  a  woman  in  Poih,  eeoapaa  to  Eldio 
Park,  in  the  nclghboorhood,  killing  two  Bnfllshmen  by  the 
way.  The  English  garrison  of  the  town,  under  Sir  John  Batlvr. 
commence  a  search  and  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  hero,  by  means 
of  a  bloodhound.  Wallace,  with  sixteen  men,  makes  his  «v 
out  of  the  park,  and  hastens  to  the  banks  of  the  Earn.] 

As  they  were  best  arrayand  Butler's  route. 
Betwixt  parties  than  Wallace  ischet  out ; 
Sixteen  with  him  they  graithit  them  to  gae^ 
Of  all  his  men  he  had  leayit  no  mae. 
The  Englishmen  has  missit  him,  in  hy^ 
The  hound  they  took,  and  followed  hastily. 
At  the  Gask  Wood  full  fkin  he  wald  haye  been  ; 
But  this  sloth-brach,  whilk  sicker  was  and  keen, 
On  Wallace  foot  followed  so  fellon  fast, 
While  in  their  sicht  they  'proachit  at  the  latl. 
Their  horM  were  wicht,  had  sojoumed  weel  and  laog ; 
To  the  next  wood,  twa  mile  they  had  to  ganr. 
Of  upwith  yird  ^  they  yede  with  lUl  their  nudit, 
Gude  hope  they  had,  for  it  was  near  the  nidbt. 
Fawdon  tirit,  and  said  he  micht  not  gang. 
Wallace  was  wae  to  leaye  him  in  that  tMing. 
He  bade  him  gae,  and  said  the  strength  was  near, 
But  he  tharefore  wald  not  faster  hifn  steir. 
Wallace,  in  ire,  on  the  craig  can  him  ta', 
With  his  gude  swerd,  and  strak  the  head  him  frae. 
Dreidless  to  ground  derfly  he  dushit  deid. 
Frae  him  he  Iftp,  and  lef%  him  in  that  stede. 
Some  deemis  it  to  ill ;  and  other  some  to  gude ; 
And  I  say  here,  iiito  thir  term  is  rude^ 
Better  it  was  he  did,  as  thinkis  me  ; 
First  to  the  hound  it  micht  great  stoppiil  be ; 
Als',  Fawdon  was  halden  at  suspicion, 
For  he  was  of  bruckil  complexions^ 
Richt  stark  he  was^  and  had  but  little  gane. 
Thus  Wallace  irist :  had  he  been  left  iSane, 
An  he  were  false,  to  enemies  he  wald  gae  ; 
Gif  he  were  true,  the  southron  wald  him  ilay. 
Micht  he  do  oucht  but  tyne  him  as  it  WM  t 
Frae  thb  question  now  shortly  will  I  pass. 
Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may, 
I  but  rehearse,  as  my  autotir  will  say. 

Stemis,  by  than,  began  for  till  appear, 
The  Englishmen  were  comand  wonder  near ; 
Fiye  hundred  hail  was  in  their  chiyalry. 
To  the  next  strength  than  Wallace  couth  him  hy. 
Stephen  of  Ireland,  unwitting  of  Wallace, 
And  gude  Kerly,  bade  still  near  hand  that  place. 
At  the  muir-siacj  intill  a  scroggy  slaid. 
By  east  Dupplin,  where  they  this  tarry  made. 

Fawdon  was  left  beside  them  on  the  land  } 
The  power  came,  and  suddenly  him  fand  ; 
For  their  sloth-hound  the  straight  £;ait  till  him  yede^ 
Of  other  trade  she  took  as  than  no  heed. 
The  sloth  stoppit,  at  Fawdon  still  she  stude. 
Nor  further  she  wald,  frae  time  ahe  fand  the  blude. 
Englishmen  deemit,  for  als  they  could  not  tell. 
But  that  the  Scots  nad  fouchten  amanv  themsell. 
Richt  wae  they  were  that  losit  was  their  scent. 
Wallace  twa  men  amang  the  host  in  went, 


1  Haste. 


Ascending  ground. 


*  Broken  reputation,  h 
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Dissemblit  weel,  that  no  mftn  Bould  them  ken^ 

Richt  in  effeiri  as  they  were  Englishmen, 

Kerly  beheld  on  to  the  bauld  Ueroun, 

UpOh  Fawdon  m  he  was  lookand  down, 

A  subtle  straik  upward  him  took  that  tide^ 

Under  the  cheeks  the  erounden  swerd  gart  glide* 

By  the  gude  mail,  baiUi  halse  and  his  craig  bane 

In  sunder  stiak  ;  thus  cndlt  that  Chieftain. 

To  ground  he  fell,  fell  folk  about  him  thrang, 

Tieaaon  !  iher  cried,  traitors  was  them  amang  I 

Kerly,  with  that,  fled  out  soon  at  a  side, 

His  fskUow  Stephen  than  thoucht  no  time  to  bide^ 

The  fray  was  great,  and  fast  away  they  yede, 

Laigfai  toward  Earn  ;  thus  scapit  they  o(  dreid« 

Butlw  for  woe  of  weeping  micht  not  stint, 

Thus  recklessly  this  gude  knickt  they  tynt. 

They  deemit  all  that  it  was  Wallace  men, 

Or  else  himself,  though  they  could  not  him  ken. 

*  He  is  richt  near,  w;e  shall  him  have  but^  fail^ 

This  feeble  wood  may  him  little  arail.' 

For^  were  passed  again  to  Sanct-Johnstoun, 

With  this  dead  corse,  to  burying  made  it  bouae. 

Parted  their  men,  syne  direrse  wayis  raid ; 

A  great  power  at  Dupplin  still  there  bald. 

TiU  Dareoch  the  Butler  passed  but  let ; 

At  sundry  fuirds,  the  ^t  they  unbeset ; 

To  keep  tiie  wood  till  it  was  day  they  thoucht. 

As  Wallace  thus  in  the  thick  forest  soucht. 

For  his  twa  men  in  mind  he  had  great  ptuu, 

He  wist  not  weel  if  they  were  ta'en  or  slain^ 

Or  scapit  hail  bv  onv  jeopardy : 

Thretteen  were  left  him  ;  no  mae  had  he. 

In  the  Cask  hall  their  lodging  have  they  ta'en  ; 

Fire  gat  they  soon,  but  meat  than  had  they  uane. 

Twa  sheep  they  took  beside  them  aifa  fauld. 

Ordained  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 

Graithit  in  haste  some  food  for  them  to  dicht : 

So  heard  they  blaw  rude  homis  upon  hcicht. 

Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  micht  be ; 

They  baid  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard  he, 

But  boustous  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast, 

So  other  twa  into  the  wood  furth  passed. 

Kane  come  again,  but  boustously  can  blaw ; 

Into  great  ire  he  sent  them  furth  on  raw. 

When  that  alane  Wallace  was  Icavit  there^ 

The  awful  blast  aboundlt  mickle  mair. 

Than  trowit  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen  ; 

His  swerd  he  drew,  of  noble  metal  keen  ; 

Svne  furth  he  went  where  that  he  heard  the  hbm. 

WiUiout  the  door  Fawdon  was  him  befom. 

As  till  his  sicht,  his  awn  heid  in  his  hand  : 

A  cross  he  made  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 

At  Walliu»  in  the  heid  he  swakit  there,^ 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt^  it  by  the  hair. 

Syne  out  at  him  again  he  couth  it  cast — 

Intill  his  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 

Richt  weel  he  trowit  that  was  nae  spreit  of  man. 

It  was  some  devil,  at  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  weel  there  langer  for  to  bide  ; 

Up  through  the  Hall  thus  wicht  Wallace  can  glide 

Till  a  close  stair,  the  buirdis  rare  in  twyne, 

Fifteen  foot  large  he  lap  out  of  that  inn. 

Up  the  water,  suddenly  he  couth  fare. 

Again  he  blent  what  'pearance  he  saw  there, 

He  thoucht  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  sir, 

That  hail  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire  ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  intill  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  than  no  langer  wald  he  stand. 

Of  his  gude  men  ftill  great  marrel  had  he. 

How  ther  were  tint  through  his  feil  fanta^. 

Traists  ncht  weel  all  this  was  sooth  indeed, 

Suppose  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

Power  they  had  With  Lucifer  that  fell, 

The  time  when  he  parted  frae  heaven  to  hell. 
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By  sic  mischief  gif  his  men  micht  be  lost^ 
Drownit  or  slain  amahg  the  English  host ; 
Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun, 
Whilk  broucht  his  men  to  sudden  confusioii ; 
Or  gif  the  man  ended  in  eril  intent, 
Some  wicked  spreit  again  for  him  present, 
I  can  not  speak  of  sic  dirinity  ; 
To  clerks  1  will  let  all  sic  matters  be. 

But  of  Wallace  furth  I  will  you  tell, 
When  he  was  went  of  that  peril  fell, 
Richt  glad  was  he  that  he  had  scapit  sae, 
But  for  his  meli  great  muming  can  he  ma. 
Flayt  by  himsell  to  the  Maker  of  love. 
Why  he  sufferit  he  sould  sic  paihis  prote. 
He  wist  not  weel  if  it  was  Ooddis  ml\f 
Richt  or  wrang  his  fortune  to  fulfil. 
Had  he  pleas^  Qod,  he  ttowit  it  mieht  not  be, 
He  sould  him  thole  iii  sic  p^Iexity.^ 
But  great  courage  in  his  mind  erer  drare 
Of  Englishmen  thinkand  amends  to  hate. 

As  he  was  thud  walkald  by  him  alane^ 
Upon  Eam-sidOj  makand  a  piteous  mane, 
Sir  John  Butlet,  to  watch  the  fuirdis  right) 
Out  frae  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  sight. 
The  mist  was  went  to  the  mountains  asalh  ; 
Till  him  he  rade,  wherfe  that  he  made  his  man^. 
On  loud  he  speirt, '  What  art  you  walks  this  giiit  I' 
'  A  true  man,  sir,  though  my  royage  be  late ; 
Errands  I  pass  fhie  Doune  unto  my  lord  ; 
Sir  John  Stewart,  the  richt  for  to  record, 
In  Doune  is  now,  new  comand  frae  the  king.' 
Than  Butler  said, '  This  is  a  selcouth  thing, 
You  lee'd  all  out,  you  hare  been  with  Walldce^ 
I  shall  you  knaw,  Or  you  come  off  this  place.' 
Till  him  he  stert  the  courser  wonder  wicht. 
Drew  out  a  swerd,  so  made  him  for  to  licht. 
Aboon  the  knee  gude  Wallace  has  him  ta'en 
Through  thie  and  brawn,  in  sunder  strak  the  bane, 
Derfly  to  deid  the  knicht  fell  on  the  land. 
Wallace  the  horse  soon  seizit  in  his  hand  ; 
Ane  backward  straik  syne  took  hira,  in  that  steid, 
His  craig  in  twa  ;  thus  was  the  Butler  deid. 
Ane  Englishman  saw  their  chieftain  was  slain 
A  8p6ar  in  rest  he  cast  with  all  his  main. 
On  Wallace  drave,  frae  the  horse  him  to  beir ; 
Warly  he  wroucht,  as  worthy  man  in  Weir  j 
The  spear  he  wan,  withouten  mair  abaid, 
On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  raid 
To  Dareoch  ;  he  knew  the  fords  full  weel ; 
Before  him  came  feil '  stufflt  in  fine  steel ; 
He  strak  the  first  but  baid  in  the  blasouti/^ 
While  horse  and  man  baith  flet  the  water  doun. 
Ane  other  syne  doun  frae  his  horse  he  bare^ 
Stampit  to  ground,  and  drounit  withouten  miiir. 
The  third  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  steel 
Through  out  the  cost,  the  spear  it  brak  some  deal; 
The  great  power  than  after  him  can  ride^ 
He  saw  na  weel  nae  lander  there  to  bide. 
His  bumist  brand  brarely  in  hand  he  bare  ; 
Wham  he  hit  richt  they  foUowit  him  nae  mair. 
To  stuff  the  chase  feil  firekis  followit  fast. 
But  Wallace  made  the  gayest  aye  aghast. 
The  muir  he  took,  and  through  their  power  yede. 

[The  Death  of  Wallace.'] 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  furth  brocht 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.* 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  full  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  about : 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  clergf , 
And  said, '  I  charge  you,  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shrive. 

^  That  God  should  allow  him  to  he  in  sooh  perplexity, 
s  Many.  >  Witboat  sword.  ^  Contrived 
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He  has  reigned  long  in  contrar  my  highness.' 

A  blyth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place  ; 

Of  Canterbury  he  then  was  righteous  lord  ; 

Again'  the  king  he  made  this  richt  record, 

And  said,  *  Myself  shall  hear  his  confession, 

If  I  hare  micht  in  contrar  of  thy  crown. 

An  thou  through  force  will  stop  me  of  this  thing, 

I  vow  to  God,  who  is  mv  righteous  king. 

That  all  England  I  shall  her  interdite. 

And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 

The  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  give  : 

Syne  take  thy  choice,  to  starve  *  or  let  him  live. 

It  were  mair  weil,  in  worship  of  thy  crown, 

To  keep  sic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bandoun, 

Than  all  the  land  and  good  that  thou  hast  reived, 

But  cowardice  thee  ay  Ira  honour  dreived. 

Thou  has  thy  life  rougin  ^  in  wrangeous  deed  ; 

That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 

The  king  gart  ^  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta, 

But  sad  lords  counsellit  to  let  him  ga. 

All  Englishmen  said  that  his  desire  was  richt. 

To  Wallace  then  he  rakit  in  their  sicht 

And  sadly  heard  his  confession  till  ane  end  : 

Humbly  to  God  his  sprite  he  there  commend 

Lowly  him  served  with  hearty  devotion 

Upon  his  knees  and  said  ane  orison.        *        * 

A  psalter-book  Wallace  had  on  him  ever 

Fra  his  childheid — fra  it  wald  nocht  dissever  ; 

Better  he  trowit  in  wyage  ^  for  to  speed. 

But  then  he  was  dispalyed  of  his  weed.^ 

This  grace  he  asked  at  Lord  Clifford,  that  knicht, 

To  let  him  have  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 

He  gart  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald. 

While  they  till  him  hod  done  all  that  they  wald. 

Stedfast  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there  ; 

Feil  6  Southrons  said  that  Wallace  felt  na  sair. 

Guid  devotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 

Conteined  therewith,  and  fair  was  his  ending. 

While  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  fare 

To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  evermair. 


PROSE  WRITERS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  general  history  of  literature,  poetry  takes 
precedence  of  prose.  At  first,  when  the  memory 
was  the  chief  means  of  preserving  literature,  men 
seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  that  composition 
should  take  a  form  different  from  ordinary  discourse 
— a  form  involving  certain  measures,  breaks,  and 
pauses — not  only  as  appropriate  to  its  being  some- 
tiling  higher  and  finer  than  common  speech,  but  in 
order  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily  remembered. 
Hence,  while  we  cannot  trace  poetry  to  its  origin, 
we  know  that  the  first  prose  dates  from  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  as- 
sumed, in  Greece,  as  the  form  of  certain  narratiyes 
differing  from  poetry  in  scarcely  any  other  respect 
In  Eng^Umd,  as  in  all  other  countries,  prose  was  a 
fonn  of  composition  scarcely  practised  for  several 
centuries,  during  which  poetry  was  comparatively 
much  cultivated.  The  first  specimens  of  it,  en- 
titled to  any  consideration,  date  firom  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL 

SIR  JOHN  MANDEVUJLE. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  is  usually  held  as  the  first 
English  prose  writer.  He  wais  bom  at  St  Albans  in 
the  year  1300,  and  received  the  liberal  education 
requisite  for  the  profession  of  medicine.  During  the 


1  The  oeoessary  oonaeqnenoe  of  an  interdict. 
>  Spent.  '  Caused. 

*  Rxpeditton — his  journey  to  the  other  world. 
&  CkKbea.  *  Mjiny. 


thirty-four  years  preyioos  to  1356,  he  travelled  in 
eastern  countries,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  wrote 
an  account  of  all  he  had  seen,  mixed  up  with  inna- 
merable  fables,  derived  from  preceding  historians 
and  romancers,  as  well  as  from  hearsay.  His  book 
was  originally  written  in  Latin,  then  translated  into 
French,  and  finally  into  English,  **  that  eyery  man 
of  my  naciouu  may  undirstonde  it"  It  is  of  little 
use  as  a  description  of  foreign  dimes,  but  valuable 
as  a  monument  of  the  language,  and  of  the  imper- 
f^t  learning  and  reason,  and  homely  ideas,  of  the 
age  which  produced  it  The  name  of  the  author  has 
become  identified  with  our  idea  of  a  mendacious 
babbler  *,  but  this  is  in  a  great  measure  an  injustice. 
Mandeville,  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  eaibodied 
in  his  work  every  wild  grandam  tale  and  monkish 
fiction  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  it  has  been 
found,  that  where  he  quotes  preceding  authors,  or 
writes  from  his  own  observation,  he  makes  no  effort 
at  either  embellishment  or  exaggeration.  Hence  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  in  one  page  giving  a 
sensible  account  of  something  which  he  saw,  and  in 
the  next  repeating  with  equal  seriousness  the  story 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  tale  of  men  with  tails,  or  the 
account  of  the  Madagascar  bird  which  could  carry 
elephants  through  the  air.  He  giyes,  upon  the 
whole,  a  pleasing  and  interesting  account  of  tlie 
Mohamedan  nations  amongst  whom  he  sojourned. 
Considering  the  exasperation  which  was  likely  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  recent  cmsadea,  those 
nations  appear  to  have  treated  the  Christian  tra- 
veller witii  surprising  liberality  and  kindness.  He 
is  himself  of  a  much  more  liberal  spirit  than  many 
pious  persons  of  more  recent  times,  and  dwells  with 
pleasure  upon  the  numerous  Christian  sects  who 
lived  peaceably  under  the  Saracen  dominion.  '  And 
ye  shall  understand,*  says  he,  *  that  of  all  these 
countries,  and  of  all  these  isles,  and  of  all  these 
diverse  folk,  that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  and  of 
diverse  laws  and  of  diverse  beliefii  that  they  han 
[have]  ;  yet  there  is  none  of  them  all  but  that  they 
ban  some  reason  within  them  and  understanding, 
but  gif  it  be  the  fewer ;  and  that  they  han  certain 
articles  of  our  faith  and  some  good  points  of  our 
belief;  and  that  they  believen  in  Grod,  that  formed  nil 
things  and  made  tlie  world,  and  depen  him  God  of 
Nature.  •  *  But  yet  they  can  not  speken  per- 
feytly  (for  there  is  no  man  to  techen  them);  but 
only  that  they  can  devise  by  their  natural  wit' 
Further,  in  reference  to  the  superior  moral  conduct 
of  the  Mohamedan  nations,  he  relates  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  which  may  be  here 
given,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  his  language,  but 
with  the  view  of  turning  this  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  some  account  in  instructing  the 
nineteenth : — 

[A  Mohamedan*8  Lecture  on  Christian  Vices.} 

lOrtgittai  Spelling, — And  therfore  I  thaUe  tdle  you  what  the 
Soudan  tolde  me  upon  a  day,  in  his  chamhre.  lie  leet  voydcn 
out  of  his  chambre  alle  maner  of  men,  lordes  and  others ;  for 
he  wolde  spake  with  me  in  oonseille  And  there  he  asked  me. 
how  the  Crlstene  men  governed  hem  in  oure  oontrse.  And  I 
seyde  him ,  rig hte  wel,  thonked  be  God.  And  be  seyde,  treulycbe 
nay ;  for  ye  Cristene  men  ne  recthen  righte  noghte  how  on- 
trswly  to  serve  God.    Ye  acholde  gevea  ensamjtle,  Ac] 

And  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told 
me  upon  a  day,  in  his  chamber.  He  let  voiden  out  of 
his  cnamber  all  manner  of  men,  lords,  and  other ; 
for  he  would  speak  with  me  in  counsel.  And  there  he 
asked  me  how  the  Christian  men  governed  'em  in  our 
countnr.  And  I  said  [to]  him,  'Right  well,  thoukcd 
be  God.'  And  he  said  [to]  me,  *  Truly  nay,  for  ye 
Christian  men  ne  reckon  right  not  how  untruly  to 
serve  God.    Ye  should  given  ensample  to  the  lewed 
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people  for  to  do  well,  and  ye  given  'em  ensample  to 
don  ctU.    Fcr  the  commons,  upon  festival  days,  when 
they  shoulden  go  to  church  to  serve  God,  then  son 
they  to  taverns,  and  ben  there  in  gluttony  all  the  day 
and  all  night,  and  eaten  and  drinken,  as  beasts  that 
have  no  reason,  and  wit  not  when  they  have  enow. 
And  thaiewithal  they  ben  so  proud,  that  theyknowen 
not  how  to  ben  clothed  ;  now  long,  now  short,  now 
strait,  now  lai|;e,  now  sworded,  now  daggered,  and  in 
all  manner  guises.    They  shoulden  ben  simple,  meek, 
and  true,  and  full  of  alms-deed,  as  Jesu  was,  in  whom 
they  trow ;  but  they  ben  all  the  contraiy,  and  ever 
inclined  to  the  evil,  and  to  don  evil.    And  tiiey  ben 
so  covetous,  that  for  a  little  silver  they  sellen  'eir 
daughters,  'eir  sisters,  and  'eir  own  wives,  to  putten 
'em  to  lecheiy.    And  one  withdraweth  the  wife  of  an- 
other ;  and  none  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but 
they  defoulen  'eir  law,  that  Jesu  Christ  betook  'em 
keep  for  'eir  salvation.     And  thus  for  'eir  sins,  ban 
[have]  they  lost  all  this  lond  that  we  holden.    For  'eir 
sins  here,  hath  God  taken  'em  in  our  bonds,  not  only 
by  strength  of  ourself,  but  for  'eir  sins.    For  we 
knowen  well  in  veiy  sooth,  that  when  ye  serve  God, 
God  will  help  you  ;  and  when  he  is  with  you,  no  man 
may  be  against  you.    And  that  know  we  well  by  our 
prophecies,  that  Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond 
again  out  of  our  bonds,  when  they  serven  God  more 
devoutly.     But  as  long  as  they  ben  of  foul  and  un- 
clean living  (as  they  ben  now),  we  have  no  dread  of 
'em  in  no  kind ;  for  here  God  will  not  helpen  'em  in 
no  wise.' 

And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of 
I  Christian  men.    And  he  answered  me,  that  he  knew 
I  all  the  state  of  the  commons  also  by  his  messengers, 
that  he  sent  to  all  londs,  in  manner  as  they  were  mer- 
chants of  precious  stones,  of  cloths  of  gold,  and  of 
other  things,  for  to  knowen  the  manner  of  every 
country  amongs   Christian  men.     And  then  he  let 
clepe^  in  all  the  lords  that  he  made  voiden  first  out  of 
his  chamber  ;  and  there  he  showed  me  four  that  were 
great  lords  in  the  country,  that  tolden  me  of  my 
.  country,  and  of  many  other  Christian  countries,  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same  country ;  and  they  spak 
French  right  well,  and  the  Soudan  also,  whereof  I  had 
great  marvel.     Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our 
iaith  and  to  our  laws,  when  folk  that  ben  withouten 
law  shall  reproven  us,  and  undonemen^  us  of  our  sins. 
And  they  that  shoulden  ben  converted  to  Christ  and 
i  to  the  law  of  Jesu,  by  our  good  example  and  by  our 
'  acceptable  life  to  God,  ben  through  our  wickedness 
'  and  evil  living,  far  fro  us  ;  and  stxungers  fro  the  holy 
and  vcipr^  belief  shall  thus  appellen  us  and  holden  us 
for  wicked  levira  and  curs^.     And  truly  they  say 
Mooth.    For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faithful.    For 
they  keepen  entirely  the  commandment  of  the  holy 
book  Alcoran,  that  God   sent  'em  by  his  messager 
Mahomet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  St  Gabriel, 
the  angel,  oftentime  told  the  will  of  God. 

{The  DeviVi  JStad  in  the  Valley  Perilovs,'] 

Beside  that  isle  of  Mistorak,  upon  the  lefl  side,' 
nigh  to  the  river  Phison,  is  a  marvellous  thinx. 
There  is  a  vale  between  tho  mountiuns,  that  dureth 
nigh  a  four  mile.  And  some  depend  it  the  Vale  En- 
chanted, some  clepcn  it  the  Vale  of  Devils,  and  some 
clepen  it  the  Vale  Perilous  ;  in  that  vale  hearen^  men 
oftentime  great  tempests  and  thunders,  and  great 
murmtm  and  noises,  all  day  and  nights  ;  and  great 
noise  M  it  were  sound  of  tabors  and  of  nakeres'' and 
tramps^  as  though  it  were  of  a  great  feast.  This  vale 
iB  all  fiuU  cf  denis,  and  hath  been  always.  And  men 
say  fhcR^  that  it  is  one  of  the  entries  of  hell.    In  that 

iQilL       *Bemfaid.         STnie.  *C»a.  'Bear. 

*  Jftlktnm    yacMa  (Du  Caogo),  a  kiad  of  brazen  drum  tued 
la  the  cavalry. 


vale  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  ;  wherefore  many 
misbelieving  men,  and  many  Christian  men  also,  gon^ 
in  often  time,  for  to  have  of  the  treasure  that  there  is, 
but  few  comen  a^in  ;  and  namely,  of  the  misbelieving 
men,  ne  of  the  Christian  men  uouther  ^  for  they  ben 
anon  strangled  of  devils.    And  in  mid  place  of  that 
vale,  under  a  rock,  is  an  head  of  the  visage  of  a  devil 
bodily,  full  horrible  and  dreadful  to  see ;  and  it 
sho^eth  not  but  the  head,  to  the  shoulders.    But  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  so  hardy,  Christian  man  ne 
other,  but  that  he  would  ben  adntd>')  for  to  behold  it ; 
and  that  it  would  seemeu  him  to  die  for  dread  ;  so  is 
it  hideous  for  to  behold.     For  he  beholdeth  every 
man  so  sharply  with  dreadful  eycn^  that  ben  evermore 
moving  and    sparkling  as  fire,  and  chongeth   and 
steeretn  so  often  in  divers  manner,  with  so  horrible 
countenance,  that  no  man  dare  not  nighcn^  towards 
him.    And  fnp  him  cometh  smoke  and  stink,  and 
fire,  and  so  much  abomination,  that  unethe^  no  man 
may  there  endure.    But  the  good  Christian  men,  that 
ben  stable  in  the  faith,  entren  well  withouten  peril : 
for  they  will  first  shriven  'em,^  and  marken  hem  with 
the  token  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  so  that  the  fiends  ne  ban 
no^  power  over  'em.    But  albeit  that  they  ben  with- 
outen peril,  zit  nathelesio  ne  ben  thev  not  withouten 
dread,  when  that  they  seen  the  devils  visibly  and  bodilv 
all  about  'em,  that  maken  full  many  divers  assauts^^ 
and  menaces  in  air  and  in  earth,  and  agasten^  'em 
with  strokes  of  thunder-blasts  and  of  tempests.    And 
the  most  dread  is,  that  God  will  taken  vengeance  then, 
of  that  men  ban  misdone  again^^  his  will.    And  ye 
should  understand,  that  when  my  fellows  and  I  weren 
in  that  vale,  we  weren  in  great  thought  whether  that 
we  dursten  putten  our  bodies  in  aventure,  to  gon  in  or 
non,  in  the  protection  of  God.    And  some  of  our  fel- 
lows accordeden^^  to  enter,  and  some  nosht.!^   So  there 
were  with  us  two  worthy  men,  friars  mmors  that  were 
of  Lombardy,  that  said,  that  if  any  man  would  enter, 
they  would  go  in  with  us.    And  when  they  had  said 
so,  upon  the  gracious  trust  of  God  and  of  'em,^^  we  let 
sing  mass ;  and  made  every  man  to  bo  shriven  and 
houseld  f7  and  then  we  entered  fourteen  persons  ;  but 
at  our  going  out,  we  were  but  nine.  And  so  we  wistcn^S 
never,  whether  that  our  fellows  were  lost,  or  ellcs^^ 
turned  again  for  dread ;  but  we  ne  saw  them  never 
after ;  and  tho^  were  two  men  of  Greece  and  three  of 
Spain  ;  and  our  other  fellows  that  would  not  go  in  with 
us,  they  went  by  another  coast  to  ben  before  us,  and 
so  they  were.    And  thus  we  passed  that  perilous  vale, 
and  found  therein  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
and  rich  jewels  great  plenty,  both  here  and  there,  as 
us  seemed  ;  but  whether  that  it  was,  as  us  seemed,  I 
wot  nere  ;^^  for  I  touched  none,  because  that  the  devils 
be  so  subtle  to  make  a  thing  to  seem  otherwise  than 
it  is,  for  to  deceive  mankind  ;  and  therefore  I  touched 
none  ;  and  also  because  that  I  would  not  be  put  out 
of  my  devotion  :  for  I  was  more  devout  than  ever  I 
was  before  or  after,  and  all  for  the  dread  of  fiends, 
that  I  saw  in  divers  figures  ;  and  also  for  the  great 
multitude  of  dead  bodies  that  I  saw  there  Mng  by 
the  way,  by  all  the  vale,  as  though  there  had  been  a 
battle  between  two  kings,  and  the  mightiest  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  been  discom- 
fitted  and  slain.   And  f  trow22  that  unethe  should  any 
country  have  so  much  people  within  him,  as  lay  slain 
in  that  vale,  as  us  thought ;  the  which  was  an  hideous 
sight  to  seen.^    And  I  marvelled  much,  that  there 


1  Go.  '  Neither.  *  Afraid.  4  Eyes. 

^  Approach.       ®  From. 
>  Confess  themselves. 
10  Yet  neTerthclets. 

1*  Against.  i«  Agreed.         ^'Not.  i>  Tbemselvea 

17  To  be  ooofessed,  and  to  have  the  Lord's  Bupper  administered 
to  him.  "Knew.  i^Else.  *>They. 

»i  I  never  knew.       sa  Believe.  » Soe. 
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were  so  many,  and  the  bodies  all  whole  withouten 
rotting.  But  I  trow  that  fiends  made  them  seem  to 
be  50  whole,  withouten  rotting.  But  that  might  not 
be  to  mj  avySfi  that  so  manjr  should  hare  entered 
so  newly,  ne  so  many  newly  slain,  without  stinking 
and  rotting.  And  many  of  them  were  in  habit  of 
Christian  men  ;  but  I  trowe  well,  that  it  were  of  such 
that  went  in  for  coretyse^  of  the  treasure  that  was 
there,  and  had  overmuch  feebleness  in  faith  ;  so  'that 
their  hearts  ne  might  not  endure  in  the  belief  for 
dread.  And  theren>re  were  we  the  more  devout  a 
ffreat  deal ;  and  yet  we  were  cast  down,  and  beaten 
down  many  times  to  the  hard  earth,  by  winds  and 
thunders,  and  tempests ;  but  eyermore,  God,  of  his 
grace,  helped  us.  And  so  we  passed  that  perilous  vale, 
without  peril,  and  without  incumbrance.  Thanked  be 
Almighty  God. 

GEOFFRET  CHAUCER. 

Chaucer,  though  eminent  chiefly  as  a  poet,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  also  as  a  prose  writer. 
His  longest  unversified  production  is  an  allegorical 
and  meditative  work  cidled  The  Testament  of  Lovej 
written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  cha- 
racter against  certain  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  upon  it  Two  of  the  Canterlmry  Take  are  in 
prose ;  and  from  the  first,  entitled  the  Tale  of  Mdi" 
6etts,  is  extracted  the  following  passage,  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  great  amount  of  ancient  wisdom 
which  it  contains,  than  fbr  the  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  diction : — 

[On  Rich£i,'\ 

When  Prudence  had  heard  her  husband  avaunt  him- 
self of  his  riches  and  of  his  money,  dispreising  the  power 
of  his  adversapes,  she  spake  and  said  in  this  wise : 
Certes,  dear  sir,  I  grant  you  that  ye  ben  rich  and 
mighty,  and  that  riches  ben  good  to  'em  that  han  well 
ygetten  *em,  and  that  well  can  usen  'em  ;  for,  right 
as  the  body  of  a  man  may  not  liven  withouten  soul, 
no  more  may  it  liven  withouten  temporal  goods,  and 
by  riches  may  a  man  get  him  great  friends ;  and 
therefore  saith  Pamphilus,  If  a  neatherd's  daughter 
be  rich,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand  men  which  she  wol 
take  to  her  husband  ;  for  of  a  thousand  men  one  wol 
not  forsaken  her  ne  refusen  her.  And  this  Pamphilus 
saith  also,  If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  is  to  sayn,  if 
thou  be  right  rich,  thoU  shalt  &id  a  great  number  of 
fellows  and  friends  ;  and  if  thv  fortune  change,  that 
thou  wax  poor,  farewell  friendship  and  fellowuiip,  for 
thou  shalt  be  all  alone  withouten  any  company,  but 
if3  it  be  the  company  of  poor  folk.  And  yet  saith 
this  Pamphilus,  moreover,  that  they  that  ben  bond 
and  thrall  of  linia^e  shuln  be  made  worthy  and  noble 
by  riches.  And  right  so  as  by  riches  there  comen 
many  goods,  right  so  by  poverty  come  there  many 
harms  and  evils  ;  and  therefore  clepeth  Cassiodore, 
poverty  the  mother  of  ruin,  that  is  to  sayn,  the  mother 
of  overthrowing  or  falling  down  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Piers  Alfonso,  One  of  the  greatest  adversities  of  the 
world  is  when  a  free  man  by  kind,  or  of  birth,  is  con- 
strained by  poverty  to  eaten  the  alms  of  his  enemy. 
And  the  same  saith  Innocent  in  one  of  his  books  ;  he 
saith  that  sorrowful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of 
a  poor  beggar,  for  if  he  ax  not  his  meat  he  dieth  of 
hunger,  and  if  he  ax  he  dieth  for  shame  ;  and  algates 
necessity  constraineth  him  to  ax  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  That  better  it  is  to  die  than  for  to  have  such 
poverty  ;  and,  as  the  same  Solomon  saith,  Better  it  is 
to  die  of  bitter  death,  than  for  to  liven  in  such  wise.  By 
these  reasons  that  I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many 
other  reasons  that  I  could  say,  I  grant  you  that  riches 
ben  good  to  'em  that  well  geten  'em,  and  to  him  that 
well  usen  tho'  riches  ;  and  therefore  wol  I  show  you 

1  Advice,  undenttondlng.  >  CoveUnuness.         >  Except 


how  ye   shulen  behave  you  in  gathering  of  your 
riches,  and  in  what  manner  ye  shulen  usen  'em. 

First,  ye  shulen  geten  'em  withouten  great  desire,  by 
good  leisure,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastily,  for  a  man 
that  is  too  desiring  to  get  riches  abandoneth  him  first 
to  theft  and  to  iSl  o&er  evils ;  and  Uierefore  saith 
Solomon,  He  that  hasteth  him  too  busily  to  wax  rich, 
he  shall  be  non  innocent :  he  saith  also,  that  the 
riches  that  hastily  cometh  to  a  man,  soon  and  lightly 
goeth  and  pwseth  from  a  man,  but  that  riches  that 
cometh  little  and  little,  waxeth  alway  and  multiplieih. 
And,  sir,  ye  shulen  get  riches  by  your  wit  and  by  your 
travail,  unto  your  profit,  and  that  withouten  wrong  or 
harm  doing  to  any  other  person ;  for  the  law  saith. 
There  maketh  no  man  himself  rich,  if  he  do  harm  to 
another  wight ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Nature  defendeth 
and  forbiddeth  by  right,  that  no  man  make  himself 
rich  unto  the  hann  of  another  person.    And  Tullius 
saith.  That  no  sorrow,  ne  no  dread  of  death,  ne  no- 
thing that  may  fall  unto  a  man,  is  so  muckle  agains 
nature  as  a  man  to  increase  his  own  profit  to  harm  of 
another  man.    And  though  the  great  men  and  the 
mighty  men  seten  riches  more  lightly  than  thou,  yet 
shalt  thou  not  ben  idle  ne  slow  to  do  thy  profit  for 
thou  shalt  in  all  wise  flee  idleness  ;  for  Solomon  saith, 
That  idleness  teacheth  a  man  to  do  many  evils  ;  and 
the  same  Solomon  saith,  That  he  that  travaileth  and 
busieth  himself  to  tillen  his  lend,  shall  eat  bread,  but 
he  that  is  idle,  and  casteth  him  to  no  business  ne  oc> 
cupation,  shall  fall  into  poverty,  and  die  for  hunger. 
And  he  that  is  idle  and  slow  can  never  find  coven- 
able  time  for  to  do  his  profit ;  for  there  is  a  versifier 
saith,  that  the  idle  man  excuseth  him  in  winter  be- 
cause  of  the  great  cold,  and  in  sunmier  then  by  en- 
cheson  of  the  heat.    For  these  causes,  saith  Caton, 
waketh  and  inclineth  you  not  over  muckle  to  sleep, 
for  over  muckle  rest  nourisheth  and  causeth  many 
vices ;  and  therefore  saith  St  Jerome,  Doeth  some 
good  deeds,  that  the  devil,  which  is '  our  enemy,  ne 
find  you  not  unoccupied,  for  the  devil  he  taketh  not 
lightly  unto  his  working  such  as  he  findeth  occupied 
in  good  works. 

Then  thus  in  getting  riches  ye  mustcn  flee  idleness ; 
and  afterward  ye  shulen  usen  the  riches  which  ye  h&n 
geten  by  your  wit  and  by  your  travail,  in  such  man- 
ner, than  men  hold  you  not  too  scarce,  ne  too  sparing, 
ne  fool-laige,  that  is  to  say,  over  laige  a  spender  ;  for 
fight  as  men  blamen  an  avaritious  man  because  of  his 
scarcity  and  chinchery,  in  the  same  wise  he  is  to  blame 
that  spendeth  over  lazgely  ;  and  therefore  saith  Caton, 
use  (he  saith)  the  riches  that  thou  hast  ygeten  in  such 
manner,  that  men  have  no  matter  ne  cause  to  call 
thee  nother  wretch  ne  chinch,  for  it  is  a  peat  shame 
to  a  man  to  have  a  poor  heart  and  a  rich  purse  :  he 
saith  also.  The  goods  that  thou  hast  ygeten,  use  'em 
by  measure,  that  is  to  sayen,  spend  measureably,  for 
they  that  solily  wasten  and  despenden  the  goods  that 
they  han,  when  they  han  no  more  proper  of  'eir  own, 
that  they  shapen  'em  to  take  the  goods  of  another 
man.  I  say,  then,  that  ye  shulen  flee  avarice,  using 
your  riches  in  such  manner,  that  men  sayen  not  that 
your  riches  ben  yburied,  but  that  ye  have  'em  in  your 
might  and  in  your  wielding  ;  for  a  wise  man  reproveth 
the  avaritious  man,  and  saith  thus  in  two  verse. 
Whereto  and  why  burieth  a  man  his  goods  by  his 
great  avarice,  and  knoweth  well  that  needs  must  he 
die,  for  death  is  the  end  of  eveiy  man  as  in  this  pre- 
sent life  ?  And  for  what  cause  or  encheson  joineth 
he  him,  or  knitteth  he  him  so  fast  unto  his  goods,  that 
all  his  wits  mowen  not  disseveren  him  or  depart«n 
him  fro  hisgoods,  and  knoweth  well,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  when  he  is  dead  he  shall  nothing  bear  with  him 
out  of  this  world  1  and  therefore  saith  St  Augustine, 
that  the  avaritious  man  is  likened  unto  hell,  tliat  the 
more  it  swalloweth  the  more  desire  it  hath  to  swallow 
and  devour.    And  as  well  as  ye  wold  eschew  to  be 
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called  %D  traritiaui  nuu  or  an  chinch,  u  well  should 

,  je  keep  you  and  soTern  tou  in  surh  vbe,  that  men 
call  70U  not  fool-large  ;  Uieiefoie,  Baith  Tulliue,  The 
gooda  of  thine  hcxue  ne  ihonld  not  ben  hid  De  kept 

.  ao  clow,  bat  that  they  nii|;ht  ben  opened  bj  pit;  and 
debonttairet;,  that  ie  to  lajen,  to  give  'em  putt  that 

,  ban  great  need  ;  ne  they  goodi  shoulden  not  ben  ■» 

j  open  to  be  et«7  man's  goods. 

1      Afterward,  in  getting  of  jour  riches,  and  in  using 

'  of  'em,  ;e  shnlen  alwa;  have  three  things  ia  ;our 

'  heart,  that  is  to  saj,  our  Lord  Qod,  conscience,  and 
good  name.  Fint  ye  ahulen  hare  God  in  jour  heart, 
and  for  no  riches  je  shulen  do  nothing  which  may  '" 

,  any  manner  di&please  God  that  is  your  creatoi  ai 
maker  ;  Tor,  after  the  word  of  Solomon,  it  is  better 
baie  a  little  good,  witli  loTe  of  God,  than  to  have 
muckle  good  and  ie»  the  lore  of  his  Lord  God  ;  and 

.  the  prophet  saith,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  maD 
and  haie  little  good  and  trearare,  than  to  be  holdeu 

'  a  shrew  and  hare  great  riches.  And  yet  1  say  fur- 
thennore,  that  ye  shulden  always  do  yonr  business  to 
get  your  riches,  so  that  ye  get  'em  with  a  good  con- 
Kience.  And  the  apostle  saitb,  that  there  nis  thing 
in  this  world,  of  which  we  shulden  hare  so  great  joy, 
OS  when  out  eonscience  beareth  us  good  witness  ;  and 
the  wise  man  saith.  The  Bubstaace  of  a  maD  ia  full 
good  when  sin  is  not  ia  a  man's  conscience.  Ait«i~ 
ward,  in  getting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  'em, 
ye  must  hare  great  business  and  great  diligence  that 
yoDt  good  name  be  alway  kept  and  eonserred  ;  for 
Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  araileth 
a  man  to  hate  a  good  name  than  for  to  hare  great 
riches  ;  and  therefore  he  saith  in  another  place.  Do 
great  diligence  (saith  he)  in  keeping  of  thy  friends 
and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shall  longer  abide  " ' 
thee  than  any  tieaffare,  be  it  nerer  so  precious  ; 
certainly  he  shotild  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that, 
after  a<id  and  good  conscience  all  thin^  lelt,  ne  doth 
hifl  diligoiee  and  business  to  keepen  bis  good  name  ; 
and  Cassiodora  saith,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a  gentle 
heart,  when  a  man  loreth  and  deaireth  to  hare  a  good 
name.    *    *    And  hethat  trusteth  him  so  mucklein 


e,  nis  but  a  cruel  churl. 


JoBH   WircurrE   (13S4-I3S4)  was   a   learned 

ecclesiastic  and  professor  of  theology  in  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where,  soon  after  the  year  1373,  he 
began  to  challeiige  certain  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Itomish  church,  which  for  ages  had  held  un- 
questioned sway  in  Engluid.     The  mental  capacity 
and  rigour  requisite  for  this  purpose,  must  have  been 
of  B  Tery  uncommon  kind  ;  and  WkkliSe  wiU  ever, 
I   accordingly,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
I   nunea  in  onr  history.    In  contending  against  the 
Komish  doctrines  and  the  papal  power,  and  in  de- 
fending himself  against  the  Tengeance  of  the  eccle- 
siadical  coorta,   he  produced  many  controversial 
works,  some  of  which  were  in  English.      But  hi» 
greateit  work,  and  that  which  was  qualified  to  be 
roost  eflectual  in  reforraint  the  faith  of  his  country- 
men, was  B  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  be  executed  in  his  latter  years,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  tViends,  and  which,  though 
I   taken  from  the  Latin  medinm,  instead  of  the  origi- 
I   nal  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  though  performed  in  a 
j   timid  spirit  with  regard  to  idioms,  ia  a  Taluablc 
rdic  of  the  ige.  both  in  a  literary  and  theological 
view.*    Wicldiffe  was  several  times  cited  for  hereay, 


the  fViendship  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (the  friend 
of  Chancer,  and  probably  abo  of  Gower),  he  escaped 
every  danger,  and  at  last  died  in  a  quiet  country 
rectory,  though  not  before  he  had  b^n  compelled 
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far  he  hath  bchnlden  the  mckeaetn  of  his  buid- 

,    majdcD:  for  In  for  this  klle genemtiouna  adiulDii  mje 
Uuit  I  un  blissid. 

For  be  IhAt  is  niighti  hath  don  to  nic  grete  tlungU, 
uid  hii  Duae  is  holy. 

And  hii  mercj  it  fro  kj^drede  into  kjudndii  lo 
men  that  dreden  hint. 

Ue  hath  made  mjght  in  his  aim,  he  scMteriilc  ^  < 
proude  men  with  the  tlioughte  of  hii  hert«. 

He  sette  doiui  mjgUtj  men  fro  icete,  and  enhaon- 

,    aide  meke  men.    Hi  hath  fulfillid  hungi;  mea  with  J 

goodie,  and  be  ha*  left  ridie  men  Toide.  '{ 

He  heujnge  mynde  of  hia  meicj  took  up  Imd 
hia  diijd. 

A*  he  hath  epokan  to  oorc  fadris,  to  Abnhun,  and  :  I 
lo  bia  aeed  into  irorlda.  I 
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ftom  the 
e  of  Icam- 
and  civili- 

^GiT  clear 

}  accident 

in  1400, 
nd,  before 
yet  tlioae 
thetimea 
produced 


daoner  in 
spent  the 

mrticular, 
Cliauccr, 

■overelgn 
or  Book, 

uiattacb- 

i  Winilior 


a  the  young  king,  whom  ahc  ai 


htnd.  While  in  poageMion  of  tiis  LJngdom,  he  is 
aaid  to  have  written  teveral  poeraa  descriptive  iif 
humorous  rustic  scenea ;  but  these  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly traced  to  him.  He  vu  assasunated  nt  Pertli 
in  the  rear  M37, 

llic  King'i  <Jiiia!r  contains  poelty  superior  to 
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any  besides  that  of  Chancer,  produced  in  England 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — aa  will  be  testified  bj 
the  following  rerses : — 

^Jamea  /.,  a  Prisoner  in  Windsor,  first  sees  Lady  Jane 
Beaufort,  who  afterwards  was  his  Queen.'] 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe*b^onc, 
And  to  the  window  ean  I  walk  in  hy^ 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forbye,' 
As,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  have  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  towns  wall, 

A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

Ane  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Hailed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knct, 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye. 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy 

So  thick  the  boughis  and  the  leavis  green 
Bcshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were. 
And  mids  of  eyexy  arbour  might  be  seen 
The  sharpe  greene  sweete  juniper. 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there, 
Tliat  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without. 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 

And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistis''^  sat. 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrat 
Of  loyis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Right  of  their  song.  *  * 

Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again, 

Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower, 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  here  to  plain. 
The  fairist  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  eyer  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour. 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astart,^ 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite,^ 
No  wonder  was  ;  for  why !  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  oyercome  with  pleasance  and  delight, 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eyen  fall. 
That  suddenly  m;^  heart  beoime  her  thrall. 
For  ever  of  fiee  will, — ^for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily. 
And  eftesoons  I  leant  it  out  again, 
'  And  saw  her  walk  that  yery  womanly. 
With  no  wight  mo*,  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  8ayn,<> 
*  Ah,  sweet  I  are  ye  a  worldly  creature. 
Or  heaycnly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature ! 

Or  are  ye  god  Copidis  own  princess. 
And  comin  are  to  loose  mo  out  of  band  \ 
Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess. 
That  have  dqpaiwted  with  yonr  heavenly  hand, 
This  garden  fuil  offovxrs  as  they  stand  f 
What  shall  I  think,  alas  I  what  reyerence 
Shall  I  mister?  unto  your  excellence ! 

if  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart  ^ 

If  ye  be  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,9 

Why  list  10  God  make  you  so',  my  dearest  heart. 

To  do  a  seelyli  prisoner  this  smart. 

That  loyes  you  all,  and  wot  of  nought  but  wo  ? 

And  therefore  mercy,  sweet !  sin'  it  is  so.* 


*    * 


1  nasie.  '  Vast  •  Twigs. 
^  Confounded  for  a  Uttle  while. 
opiy.  'Makes  me  Bigb. 


*  Went  and  cnmc. 

<  Say.  7  Minister. 

^oPkosed.    'MVietched. 


Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write, 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire. 
In  fretwise  couchit^  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas?  leaming^as  the  fire. 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  sapphire ; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue. 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets, 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,^ 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  jonets  ; 
And  aboye  all  this,  there  was,  well  I  wot, 
JBeauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doat. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  amail,^ 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfevory,^ 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fail. 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  yerily, 
That  as  a  spark  of  low,7  go  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat. 
Now  if  there  was  good  party,8  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,^ 
As  I  suppose  ;  and  girt  she  was  alite,iO 
Thus  hamings  loose  for  haste,  to  sudi  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede, 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport. 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 
God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 
Wisdom,  laigess,  estate,  and  cunningly  sure, 
In  eyery  point  so  guided  her  measure. 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 

That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  ayance  1 

*  «  « 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Her  fur  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw. 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment. 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

JOHN  LYDGATE. 

JoHK  THE  Chaplain,  Thomas  Occleve,  a  lawyer, 
and  John  Lyooate,  were  the  chief  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  The  performances 
of  the  two  first  are  of  little  account.  Liydgate,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Bury,  flourished  about  the  year  1430. 
His  poetical  compositions  range  oyer  a  great  yariety 
of  styles.  "  His  muse,"  says  Warton,  "  was  of  uni- 
yersal  access ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  poet  of  the 
monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If  a  dis- 
guising was  intended  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths, 
a  mask  before  his  majesty  at  Eltham,  a  Maygame 
for  the  sheriflfs  and  aldermen  of  Iiondon,  a  mumming 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants 
from  the  Creation  for  the  festiyal  of  Corpus  Christi, 
or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Lydgate  was  consulted, 
and  gaye  the  poetry."  The  principal  works  of  this 
yersatile  writer  are  entitled.  The  History  of  Thebes, 
The  Fall  of  Princes,  and  The  Destruction  of  Tr^,  He 
had  traydled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  studied  the 
poetry  of  those  countries ;  and  though  his  own  writ- 

1  Inlaid  like  fretwork.  '  A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

>  Guttering.  *  A  kind  of  Uly.     It  is  oonjectmed  that 

the  royal  poet  may  here  allude  covertly  to  the  name  of  hia  min- 
treas,  which,  in  the  diminutive,  was  Janet  or  Jonet. — TTtom' 
ton't  Edition  </  Kmg*i  Quhair,    Ayr,  1(124. 

A  Enamel  •  Gold  work.       ?  Flame.       >  Match. 

»  Before.  >»  Slightly.  li  Knowledge. 
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ings  contain  only  a  few  good  i>assages,  he  is  allowed 
to  haye  improved  the  poetical  language  of  the  coun- 
try. He  at  one  time  kept  a  school  in  his  monastery, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  the  upper 
ranks  in  the  art  of  versification ;  a  fact  which  proves 
that  poetry  had  become  a  favourite  study  among  the 
few  who  acquired  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  age. 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  "  there  is  great  soft- 
ness and  facility"  in  the  following  passage  of  Lyd- 
gate's  Destruction  of  Troy : — 

IDeacription  of  a  Sylvan  JletrecU,'] 

Till  at  the  lost,  among  the  bowes  glade. 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade  ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen, 
And  soft  as  velvet  was  the  yonge  green  : 
Where  from  ray  horse  I  did  alight  as  fast, 
And  oB  the  bow  aloft  his  reine  cast. 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was, 
That  I  me  laid  adown  upon  the  grass. 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
B^ide  the  river  of  a  crystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  reherse  can, 
Like  auicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ron, 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  brighte  stone, 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-snone. 

A  fbgitive  poem  of  Lydgate,  called  the  London  Lyck- 
pennyt  is  curious  for  the  particulars  it  gives  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London  in  tlie  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poet  has  come  to  town  in 
search  of  legal  redress  for  some  wrong,  and  visits,  in 
succession,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Westminster 
HalL 

l%e  London  Lyckpenny, 

Within  the  hall,  neither  rich,  nor  yet  poor 

Would  do  for  me  ought,  although  I  should  die  : 

Which  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door, 
Where  Flemings  began  on  me  for  to  ciy, 
'  Master,  what  will  you  copen^  or  buy  I 

Fine  felt  hats  I  or  spectacles  to  read  t 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed.' 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went, 

When  the  sun  was  at  high  prime  : 
Cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent,^ 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale,  and  wine, 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine  ; 
A  fair  cloth  they  gan  for  to  spreivi, 
But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie. 
Of  all  the  land  it  bcareth  the  price  ; 

'  Hot  peascods  1'  one  began  to  cry, 

*  Strawbcny  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise  !*  ^ 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spice  ; 

Pepper,  and  saffron  they  gan  me  heed  ^ 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawn, 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 

One  ofifered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn, 
Another  he  taketh  me  bv  the  hand, 
'  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land  !' 

I  never  was  used  to  such  things,  indeed  ; 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,* 
Throughout  all  Canwick  Street : 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon  ; 

Then  comes  me  one  cried  *  hot  sheep's  feet  f 

One  cried  mackerel,  rushes  green,  another  gan  greet,^ 


1  Koopen,  (Flem.)  Is  to  buy.    >  Took  notice ;  paid  attention. 

s  On  the  twig.  ^  OfiRar.  ^  A  fragment  of 

London  Stone  is  stfU  jiraenred  in  Caimon  Street,  formerly 
called  Canwick,  or  Candlowick  Street.  <  Cry 


One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head  ; 
But,  for  want  of  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  East-Cheap, 
One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie  ; 

Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Yea  by  cock  !  nay  by  cock  I  some  be^an  erf ; 

Some  sung  of  Jenkin  and  Julian  for  their  meed  ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode, 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear  among ; 
I  saw  where  hung  mine  owne  hood. 

That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng ; 

To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong : 
I  knew  it  well,  as  I  did  my  creed  ; 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 
*  Sir,'  saith  he,  *  will  you  our  wine  assay  f 

I  answered, '  That  can  not  much  me  grieve, 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may  f 
I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay ; 

Yet,  sore  a-hungered  from  thence  I  yede. 

And,  wanting  money  I  could  not  speed,  ftc 

The  reigni  of  Edward  lY.,  Richard  IIL,  and  Henry 
yn.,  extending  between  the  years  1461  and  1509, 
were  barren  of  true  poetry,  uiough  there  waj  no 
lack  of  obscure  versifiers.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  period  produced  in  Scotland  a  race  of  genuine 
poets,  who,  in  the  wwds  of  Mr  Warton,  **  displayed 
a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phra- 
seology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate." Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
mystery  is,  that  the  influences  which  operated  npoa 
Chaucer  a  century  before,  were  only  now  coming 
with  their  full  force  upon  the  less  favourably  situ- 
ated nation  which  dwelt  north  of  the  Tweed.  Over- 
looking some  obscurer  names,  those  of  Henryson, 
Dunbar,  and  Douglas,  are  to  be  mentioned  with 
peculiar  respect 

ROBERT  HBNRTSON. 

Of  this  poet  there  are  no  personal  memorials, 
except  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline, 
and  died  some  time  before  1508.  His  principal  poem 
is  lite  Testament  of  Cresseid,  being  a  seqn^  to 
Chaucer's  romantic  poem,  Troylus  and  Cresseide. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
some  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  of  a  moral  dia- 
racter.  One  of  his  fables  is  the  common  story  of 
the  Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  which  he  treats 
with  much  humour  and  characteristic  description, 
and  concludes  with  a  beautifully  expressed  moraL 

[^Dinner  given  hy  the  Town  Mouse  to  the  Country  MouseS\ 

*  ♦  their  harbouiy  was  tane 

Intill  a  spence,  where  victual  was  plenty, 
Baith  cheese  and  butter  on  lang  shelves  ridit  hie. 
With  fish  and  flesh  enough,  baith  fresh  and  salt. 
And  pockis  full  of  groats,  baith  meal  and  malt. 

Afler,  when  they  disposit  were  to  dine, 
Withouten  grace  they  wuish^  and  went  to  meat, 
On  eveiy  dish  that  cookmen  can  divine. 
Mutton  and  beef  stricken  out  in  telyies  grit ; 
Ane  lordis  fare  thus  can  they  counterfeit 
Except  ane  thing — they  drank  the  water  clear 
Inst^ui  of  wine,  but  yeik  they  made  gude  cheer. 

With  blyth  upcast  and  meny  countenance. 

The  elder  sister  then  spier'd  at  her  guest, 

Gif  that  sho  thoucht  by  reason  difilerence 

Betwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  sairv^  nest. 

'  Yea,  dame,'  quoth  sho,  *  but  how  lang  wHl  this  last  V 

1  Washed. 
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*  For  evermair,  I  wait,'  and  langer  too  f 

*  Gif  that  be  trae,  ye  are  at  ease,'  quoth  §Iio. 

To  eik  the  cheer,  in  plenty  furth  they  broucht 

A  plate  of  groatis  and  a  dish  of  meal, 

A  threifB  of  cakes,  I  trow  sho  spared  them  noucht, 

Abundantly  about  her  for  to  deal. 

Furmage  full  fine  sho  broucht  instead  of  jeil, 

A  white  candle  out  of  a  coffer  staw, 

Instead  of  spice,  to  creish  their  teeth  witha*. 

Thus  made  they  meiry,  while  they  micht  nae  mair, 
And, '  Hail  Yule,  hail  I*  they  ciyit  up  on  hie  \ 
But  after  joy  aftentimes  comes  care, 
And  trouble  after  grit  prosperity. 
Thus  as  they  sat  in  all  their  solity, 
The  Spenser  cam  with  keyis  in  his  hand, 
Opened  the  door,  and  them  at  dinner  fand. 

They  tarried  not  to  wash,  as  I  suppose. 
But  on  to  gae,  wha  micht  the  foremost  win  ; 
The  buigess  had  a  hole  and  in  sho  goes, 
Her  sister  had  nae  place  to  hid  her  in  ; 
To  see  that  silly  mouse  it  was  great  sin, 
Sae  desolate  and  wild  of  all  gade  rede, 
For  yery  fear  sho  fell  in  swoon,  near  dead. 

Then  as  God  wald  it  fell  in  happy  case. 
The  Spenser  had  nae  leisure  for  to  bide, 
Nowther  to  force,  to  seek,  nor  scare,  nor  chase, 
But  on  he  went  and  cast  the  door  up-wide. 
This  burgess  mouse  his  passage  weel  has  spied. 
Out  of  her  hole  sho  cam  and  cried  on  hie, 

*  How,  fair  sister,  ciy  peep,  where'er  thou  be.* 

The  rural  mouse  lay  flatlings  on  the  ground, 
And  for  the  deid  sho  was  full  dreadand,^ 
For  till  her  heart  strake  mony  waeful  stound, 
Aa  in  a  feyer  trembling  foot  and  hand  ; 
And  when  her  sister  in  sic  plight  her  fand. 
For  very  pity  sho  began  to  greet, 
S^nie  comfort  gaye,  with  words  as  honey  sweet. 

'  Why  lie  ye  thus  !    Rise  up,  my  sister  dear, 

Come  to  your  meat,  this  peril  is  o'erpast.' 

The  other  answered  with  a  heayy  cheer, 

1  may  nought  eat,  sae  sair  I  am  aghast. 

licren  I  had  this  forty  dayis  fast, 

With  water  kail,  and  green  beans  and  peas. 

Then  all  your  feast  with  this  dread  ana  disease. 

With  fair  'treaty,  yet  gart  she  her  rise  ; 
To  board  they  went,  and  on  together  sat. 
But  scantly  nad  they  drunken  anes  or  twice, 
When  in  cam  Gib  Hunter,  our  jolly  cat. 
And  bade  God  sp^ed.    The  buigess  up  then  gat, 
And  till  her  hole  she  fled  as  fire  of  flint ; 
Bawdrons  the  other  by  the  back  has  hent. 

Frae  foot  to  foot  he  cast  her  to  and  frae. 
While  up,  while  down,  as  cant  as  only  kid ; 
While  wald  he  let  her  run  under  the  strae 
While  wald  he  wink  and  play  with  her  buik-hid  ; 
Thus  to  the  silly  mouse  great  harm  he  did  ; 
Mliile  at  the  last,  through  fair  fortune  and  hap, 
Betwixt  the  dtesser  and  the  wall  she  crap. 

Syne  up  in  haste  behind  the  paneling, 

Sae  hie  sho  clam,  that  Gilbert  might  not  get  her, 

And  by  the  cluiks  craftily  can  hing. 

Till  he  was  gane,  her  cheer  was  all  the  better : 

Syne  down  uio  lap,  when  there  was  nane  to  let  her ; 

Then  on  the  burgess  mouth  loud  couth  sho  ciy, 

*  Fareweel  sister,  here  I  thy  feast  defy. 

Thy  mangery  is  mingetA  all  with  care^ 

I'hy  cuise  is  gnde,  thy  gane-full  sour  as  gall ; 

The  uishion  of  thy  feris  is  but  fair. 

So  shall  thou  find  hereaflerward  may  fall. 

I  thank  yon  curtain,  and  yon  parpane  wall, 


1  Suppose.  s  A  set  of  twenty-four. 

8  &ho  was  in  fear  of  Immediate  death.     «  Rather. 


<Mbcod. 


Of  my  defence  now  firae  yon  cruel  beast ; 
Almighty  God,  keep  me  fra  sic  a  feast  1 

Were  I  into  the  place  that  I  cam  frae, 

For  weel  nor  wae  I  should  ne'er  come  again.' 

With  that  sho  took  her  leaye,  and  forth  can  gae, 

While  through  the  com,  while  through  the  plain. 

When  she  was  furth  and  free  she  was  right  £ud, 

And  merrily  linkit  unto  the  muir, 

I  cannot  tell  how  afterward  sho  fure. 

But  I  heard  syne  she  passit  to  her  den, 

As  warm  as  woo',  suppose  it  was  not  grit, 

Full  beinly  stuflit  was  baith  butt  and  ben. 

With  peas  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  lye  and  wheat ; 

Whene'er  sho  liked,  sho  had  enough  of  meat, 

In  quiet  and  ease,  withouten  [onyj  dread. 

But  till  her  sister's  feast  nae  mair  sho  gaed. 

[From  ike  Moral,'] 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  dreid ; 
Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  quiets ; 
Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neid, 
Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 
Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity. 
Oft  timis  make  ane  eyil  conclusion  ; 
The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  country, 
Is  of  sickemess,  with  small  possession. 

S9ie  ChrmenJt  of  Good  Ladiet. 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  best, 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  till.^ 

Of  high  honoilir  should  be  her  hood, 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  soyemance,  so  mod 

Na  deeming  uiould  her  deir.^ 

Her  sark3  should  be  her  body  next, 

Of  chastity  so  white ; 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mixt. 

The  same  should  be  pertyte.^ 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  constancy 

Lacit  with  lesum^  lore  ; 
The  mailies^  of  continuance. 

For  nerer  to  remoye. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodliness, 

Well  ribbon 'd  with  renown  : 
PurfiU'd  7  with  pleasure  in  ilk^  place, 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioiin. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity, 

About  her  middle  meet ; 
Her  mantle  of  humility. 

To  thole  9  both  wind  and  weit.  ^0 

Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  haying. 

And  her  tippet  of  truth  ; 
Her  patelet  of  good  pansing,ll 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth.^ 

Her  sleeves  should  be  of  esperance. 

To  keep  her  fra  despair  : 
Her  glovis  of  good  governance. 

To  hide  her  fingers  fair. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickemess. 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide  ; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess, 

I  should  for  her  provide. 

I  Cause  to  be  made  to  her  shape.  *  Ko  opinion  should 
Injure  her.          » Shift.           *  Perfect  » Lawful. 

^  Eyelet-holes  for  lacing  her  kirtle.  ?  VarJiU  (Frooch), 

fHnged.  or  bordered.  '  Each.  ^  Endure.        ^^  Wot. 

II  Thinking.  "  Her  neck  ribbon  of  pity. 
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Would  she  put  on  thU  garment  gay, 
I  dunt  swear  by  my  Beill,^ 

That  she  wore  never  green  nor  gray 
That  set^  her  half  so  weel. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 

WiLLiAX  Dunbar,  **a  poet,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ^*  unriyalled  by  any  that  Soothind  has  erer 
produced,**  flouriBhed  at  the  court  of  James  lY.,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries.    His  works,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  pieces,  were  confined,  for  above  two  cen- 
turies, to  an  obscure  manuscript,  from  which  they 
were  only  rescued  when  their  language  had  become 
80  antiquated,  as  to  render  tlie  world  insensible  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  many  excellencies.  To  no  other 
circumstance  can  we  attribute  the  little  justice  that 
is  done  by  popular  fame  to  this  highly-gifted  poet, 
wlio  was  alike  master  of  every  kind  of  verse,  the 
solemn,  the  descriptive,  the  sublime,  the  comic,  and 
the  satiri(»l.    Having  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  where,  in  1479,  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  Dunbar  became  a  friar 
of  the  Franciscan  order  (Grey  Friars),  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  travelled  for  some  years  not  only  in  Scot- 
land, but  also  in  England  and  France,  preaching,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  order,  and  living  bv  the  alms 
of  the  pious,  a  mode  of  life  which  he  himsmf  acknow- 
ledges to  have  involved  a  constant  exercise  of  false- 
hood, deceit,  and  flattery.  In  time,  he  had  the  grace, 
or  was  enabled  by  circumstances,  to  renounce  tliis 
sordid  profession.    It  is  supposed,  firom  various  al- 
lusions in  his  writings,  that,  from  about  the  year 
1491  to  1500,  he  was  occasionally  employed  by  the 
king  (James  IV.)  in  some  subordinate,  but  not  un- 
important capacity,  in  connexion  with  various  fo- 
reign embassies,  and  that  he  thua  visited  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ire- 
land.   He  could  not,  in  such  a  life,  fail  to  acquire 
much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  poet    In 
1500,  he  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of  ten 
pounds,  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  finally 
to  eighty.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  James  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIL,  which  took  place  in  1503.  For  some 
years  ensuing,  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  court,  re- 
galing his  royal  master  with  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, and  probably  abo  his  conversation,  the  chahns 
of  which,  judging  from  his  writings,  must  have  been 
very  ^at    It  is  sad  to  relate  of  one  who  possessed 
so  buoyant  and  mirthful  a  spirit,  that  his  life  was 
not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  happy  one.    He  ap- 
pears to  have  repined  greatly  at  the  servile  court- 
life  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to  have 
longed  anxiously  for  some  independent  source  of  in- 
come.    Amongst  his  poems,  are  many  containing 
notliing  but  expressions  of  solicitude  on  this  subject 
He  survived  the  year  1517,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1520,  at  the  age  of  sixty;  but  whether 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  preferment,  is 
not  known.    His  writings,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tion, remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  his  fame  has 
been  gndually  rising  since  then,  and  it  was  at 
length,  in  1834,  so  great  as  to  justify  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  by  Mr  David  Laing. 

The  poems  of  Dunbar  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
classes,  the  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  vast  number  of  productions 
composed  on  occasions  afibcting  himself^  and  which 
may  therefore  be  called  personal  poems.    His  chief 


1  ^ration. 
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allegorical  poems  are  the  J%utie  and  tlie  /2o«r  (a 
triumphant  nuptial  song  for  the  union  of  James  ami 
the  Princess  Margaret),  the  Danctj  and  the  Gcldem 
Terge;  but  allegory  abounds  in  many  others,  which 
do  not  strictly  fall  within  this  class.  Peihaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  poems  is  one  of  those 
here  enumerated,  the  Dance,  It  describes  a  proces- 
sion of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal  regions, 
and  for  strength  and  vividness  of  painting,  wonid 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  poem  in  the  language. 
The  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the  more  ex- 
dusivdy  moral  poems  of  Dunbar,  is  one  in  whidi  he 
represents  a  thrush  and  nightingale  taking  opjiosite 
sides  in  a  debate  on  earthly  and  spiritual  affections, 
the  thrush  ending  every  speech  or  stanza  vith  a 
recommendation  M*  **  a  lasty  life  in  Love's  service,'' 
and  the  nightingale  with  the  more  melodious  decla- 
ration, **  All  Love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone." 
There  is,  however,  something  more  touching  to  com- 
mon feelings  in  the  less  laboured  verses  in  whidi  be 
moralises  on  the  brevity  of  existence,  the  shcsrtness 
and  uncertainty  of  all  ordinary  enjoyments,  and  the 
wickedness  and  woes  of  mankind. 

This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 
The  failing  and  fruitless  business, 
The  misspent  time,  the  senrioe  vain. 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short^ 
The  feign^  love,  the  false  comfort. 
The  sweir  abade,i  the  slightful  train,^ 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  Buggared  mouths,  with  minds  therefta, 
The  fibred  speech,  with  faces  tway  ; 
The  pleasing  tongues,  with  hearts  unpUun, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Or,  in  another  poem— 

Evermair  unto  this  warld's  joy. 
As  nearest  heir,  succeeds  annoy ; 
Therefore  when  joy  may  not  remain, 

His  veiy  heir,  succeeds  Pain.  i 

He  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  disposed  haUitu-  ' 
ally  to  take  gloomy  or  desponding  views  of  life.  He 
has  one  poem,  of  which  each  stanza  ends  with  **  For 
to  be  blyth  methink  it  best"  In  another,  he  advises, 
since  life  is  so  uncertain,  tiuit  the  good  things  of  this 
world  should  be  rationally  enjoy^  while  it  is  yet 
possible.  "  Thine  awn  gude  spend,"  says  he,  •*  while 
thou  has  space."  There  is  yet  another,  in  which  ,i 
these  Horatian  maxims  arc  still  more  pointedly 
enforced,  and  fW>m  this  we  shall  select  a  f«fw 
stanzas  :— 

Be  meny,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow  ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow ; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow ; 
Be  blyth  in  hearte  for  my  aventure. 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow. 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 
For  warld's  wrak  but  welfare^  nought  avails ; 

Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 
Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  j/^ 
Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails ; 

In  dolour  long  thy  life  may  not  endure^ 
Wherefore  of  oondfort  set  up  all  thy  sails ; 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 


1  Delay. 
*  Injuries. 


■  Saan,        >  World**  trash  without  healUi. 
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Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate, 

Witb  famous  folkis  Laid  thy  company ; 
Be  charitable  and  hum'le  in  tnine  estate, 

For  warldly  honour  lastes  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor; 

Who  lircs  merrily  he  Utos  mightily ; 
Without  Gladness  arailes  no  Treasure. 

Tlie  philosophy  of  these  lines  is  excellent 

Dunbar  was  as  great  in  the  comic  as  in  the  solemn 
Btrain,  but  not  so  pure.  His  Ttoa  Married  Women 
and  the  Widow  is  a  conyersationol  piece,  in  which 
three  gay  ladies  discuss,  in  no  very  delicate  terms, 
the  merits  of  their  husbands,  and  the  means  by 
which  wiTes  may  best  advance  their  own  interests. 
Hie  Friart  of  Berwick  (not  certainly  his)  is  a  clever 
but  licentious  tale.  There  is  one  piece  of  peculiar 
humour,  descriptive  of  an  imaginary  tournament 
between  a  tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  in  the  same  low 
region  where  he  places  the  dance  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  It  is  in  a  style  of  the  broadest  farce,  and  full 
of  Tcry  offensive  language,  yet  as  droll  as  anything 
in  Scarron  or  Smollett. 

The  MerU  and  NigldingdU, 

In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring. 

With  crystal  een  chasing  the  cluddes  sable, 
i  I  heard  a  Merle  with  meny  notis  sing 

A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 

Again  the  orient  beamis,  amiable, 
,  Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green  ; 
j  This  was  her  sentence,  sweet  and  delectable, 

A  lusty  life  in  Levis  serrice  been. 

I  Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
I  Of  balmy  liquor,  ciystalline  of  hue, 
'  Again'  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light. 

Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 

A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new. 

Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone  ; 

This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
'  All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony, 
This  joyful  merle,  so  salust  she  the  day, 
,  Wliile  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody, 
^>'^i^&  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May  ; 
Lo,  Iraih  Flora  has  flourished  evenr  spray, 
As  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen, 
The  field  been  clothit  m  a  new  array ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  serrice  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  nightingale  ; 
Her  gound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran. 
Out  throu^  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale  ; 
0  Merle  !  quoth  she,  0  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale, 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none. 
For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
i  Of  every  love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching.  Nightingale  : 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holmess ! 
Of  young  Sanctis,  grows  auld  feindfs,  but  fable  ; 
Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yeiris  tenderness. 
Again*  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express. 
That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene. 
Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse  : 
A  lusty  life  in  Loris  serrice  been. 

^  The  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
I  That  both  in  youth  and  eild,l  and  every  hour. 

The  loTe  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be  ; 

That  him,  of  nought^  wrought  like  his  own  flgour, 
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And  died  himself,  fro*  dead  him  to  succour ; 
0,  whether  was  ky thit'  there  true  love  or  none  f 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour. 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Why  put  God  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having. 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lorit  be  t 
To  love  eke  nature  gave  tnem  inclinhig. 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  king. 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen. 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  mak&g ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  hem. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face. 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luvc. 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace  ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space. 
And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  God  alone, 

0  Nightingale  I  it  were  a  story  nice. 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity  ; 

And,  gif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  rice. 

Then  love  maun  be  a  rirtue,  as  thinks  me ; 

For,  aye,  to  love  en^-y  maun  contrar*  be  : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  spleen  ;* 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  f 

A  lusty  life  in  Loris  serrice  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Bird,  why  does  thou  rave  t 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight. 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave. 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white : 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite,  ^ 
Like  to  Apollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  perfite  ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye. 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase. 
Love  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness. 
Love  makis  sweir  ^  folks  full  of  business. 
Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seen. 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness  ; 
A  lusty  lite  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  True  is  the  contraij ; 
Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far. 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary  ; 
In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are. 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  lure  not  waur. 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro'  them  gone. 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength ;  wherefore  well  say  I  daur. 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess  : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity  : 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hairiness. 
To  argue  so  again'  the  verity  ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,^ 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die : 
All  love  b  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  clear. 
The  Merle  san^,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought. 
The  Nightingfue  sang,  Man,  love  tho  Lord  most  dear. 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Merle  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang.  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought: 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 

I  Shown.  *  Equivalent  to  the  modem  fflavn^firom.  Vkc 

heart      •  Bound,  encircled.       ^Slothftil.       ^Ta'cn;  taken. 
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Then  flew  thir  birdls  o'er  the  boughis  sheen, 

Singing  of  lore  amaug  the  learis  smaJl ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis  grein,l 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  travail : 

Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail. 

Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none. 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale  ; 

All  love  is  lost  but  upon  Qod  alone. 

The2)ance.* 

Of  Februar  the  fifteenth  nicht, 
Full  lan£  before  the  dajis  licht, 

liAj  intill  a  trance  ; 
And  then  1  saw  baith  heaven  and  hell : 
Methocht  amangs  the  fiendis  fell, 

Mahoun^  gart  ciy  ane  Dance 
Of  shrewis  that  were  never  shriven,^ 
Agains  the  fast  of  Fastem's  Even,^ 

To  mak  their  observance  ; 
He  bade  gallands  gae  wraith  a  ffuise,^ 
And  cast  up  gamonds^in  the  skies, 

As  vanots  does  in  France. 

*  *  • 

Heillie7  harlots,  haughten-wise,^ 
Came  in  with  monj  sundry  guise, 

But  jet  leuch  never  Mahoun  ; 
While  precsts  came  in  with  bare  shaven  neckn, 
Then  all  the  fiends  leuch  and  made  geeks, 

Black-bellj  and  Bausj-broun? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  begins. 
With  that  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

Be^oud  to  leap  at  anes. 
And  first  in  all  the  Dance  was  Pridb, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side, 

Like  to  mak  vaistie  wanes  ;^^ 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  wheel. 
Hang  all  in  rumples^i  to  the  heel 

His  kethati^  for  the  nanes.^^ 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit ; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  skippity 

They  grinned  with  hideous  granes. 

Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife. 

He  brandished  like  a  bear , 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers. 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pairs, 

All  boden  in  'feir  of  weir,M 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel  ; 
Their  legs  were  chained  down  to  the  heel ; 

Froward  was  their  effeir  : 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  beft,'* 
Some  ja^t  others,  to  the  heft. 

With  knives  that  sharp  could  shear. 

>  Whose  close  disputation  yet  moved  my  thoughts. 

*  The  DeviL  •  Accursed  men,  who  had  never  been 
absolved  in  the  other  world.  *  The  eve  of  Lent. 

»  Prepare  a  masque.  «  Gambols.  7  Proud. 

*  Haughtily.  >  The  names  of  popular  spirits  in  Scotland. 
^^  Something  touching  puffed  up  manners  appears  to  be  hinted 

at  in  this  obscure  line.  i  ^  Large  folds.  i>  Robe. 

i>  For  the  occasion,   i  ^  Arrayed  in  the  accoutrements  of  war. 

**  Gave  blows. 

*"  Dunbar  is  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  *  *  His  Dance  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Bins,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  it 
with  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  the  celebrated  Ode  on  the 
Passions,  has  yet  an  animated  pioturesqneness  not  unlike  that 
of  CktUlns.  The  effect  of  both  pieces  shows  how  much  more 
potent  allegorical  figures  become,  by  being  made  to  fleet  sud- 
denly before  the  iipagination,  than  by  being  detained  in  its 
view  by  prolonged  descripticm.  Dunbar  conjures  up  the  per- 
sonified sins,  as  Collins  does  the  passions,  to  rise,  to  strike,  to 
disappear.    'They  come  like  shadows,  so  depart.'"— Camp- 

BKLL. 


Next  in  the  Danoe  followed  Emnr, 
FiUed  full  of  feid  and  felony. 

Hid  malioe  and  despite  : 
For  prirjT  hatred  that  traitor  trembled  ; 
Him  followed  mony  freik^  dissembled, 

With  feigned  wordis  white  : 
And  flatterers  into  men's  faces  ; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places. 

To  lee  that  had  deli|^t ; 
And  rouners  of  fals  lesinfs, 
Alas  I  that  courts  of  noble  kings, 

Of  them  can  never  be  quit. 
•  *  « 

m 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  Coveticb, 
Root  of  all  evil  and  grund  of  vice, 

That  never  could  be  oontent : 
Caitiffs,  wretches,  and  ockerars,^ 
Hood-pykes,3  hofl[rders,  and  gathereii, 

All  with  that  warlock  went : 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  mcthou^ht,  a  fother,^ 

As  fi^-flaught  maist  fervent ; 
Ay  as  they  toomit  them  of  shot. 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  throat 

With  gold  of  all  kind  prent.' 

Syne  Sweirness,^  at  the  second  bidding. 
Came  like  a  sow  out  of  a  midden. 

Full  sleepy  was  his  ffrunyie  ;7 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly^uddron,^ 
Hony  slute  daw,  a^d  sleepy  duddron,? 

Him  servit  ay  with  funyie.^^ 
He  drew  them  furth  intill  a  chenyie, 
And  Belial  with  a  bridle  reinyie 

Ever  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie  i^^ 
In  dance  they  were  sae  slaw  of  feet, 
They  gave  them  in  the  fire  a  heat, 

And  made  them  quicker  of  counyie.^^ 

•  ♦  • 

Then  the  foul  monster  Glcttont, 
Of  wame  insatiable  and  greedy, 

To  dance  he  did  him  dress  : 
Him  followed  mony  foul  drunkart, 
With  can  and  collop,  caup  and  quart. 

In  surfeit  and  excess  ; 
Full  mony  a  waistful  wally-drag, 
With  wames  unweildable,  did  forth  wag, 

In  creish  that  did  incress. 
Drink  I  ay  they  cried,  with  mony  a  gape  ; 
The  Fiepds  gave  them  het  lead  to  lap, 

Their  leveiy^  was  nae  less. 

♦  ♦  • 

Nae  menstrals  playit  to  them,  but  doubt, 
For  gleemen  there  were  halden  out. 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht  ;>* 
Except  a  menstral  that  slew  a  man, 
Sae  till  his  heritage  he  wan. 

And  entered  by  brief  of  richt. 

Then  cried  Mahoun  for  a  Hieland  padian  {^^ 
Syne  ran  a  fiend  to  fetch  Macfadyan, 

Far  northward  in  a  nook  : 
By  he  the  coronach  had  done  shout, 
Erschemen  so  gathered  him  about, 

In  hell  great  room  they  took  : 
Thae  termagants,  with  tag  and  tatter. 
Full  loud  in  Ersche  b^^nd  to  clatter, 

And  roop  like  raven  and  rook. 


>  Many  contentious  persons.  >  Usorers. 

*  Misers.  «  Great  quantity.  «  Eveiy  coiaags. 

«  Laziness.  7  Visage.  «  Dirty,  laay  Upplere. 

'  Slow  and  Sleepy  drabs.  lo  Excuse.  i>  Loins.       , 

is  Chrculation,  as  of  coin.  is  Reward.  ' 

^*  A  compliment,  obviouSly,  to  the  poetical  professlan.         ' 
1'  Pageant.     In  this  stanza  Dunbar  satirises  the  outlandish 
habiU  and  language  of  the  Highlanders. 
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The  DeTil  ne  deayit  wu  with  their  yell, 
Thftt  in  the  deepest  pot  of  hell. 

He  amoorit  them  with  smook. 

TidmgafixitheSesdion. 

[A  oonTenatf on  between  two  rusttai,  designed  to  gatlrite  the 
proceedings  in  the  ■apreme  dtll  law  oonrt  of  BootUind.] 

Ane  mairland  man,  of  upland  mak. 
At  hame  thus  to  hia  neighbour  spak, 
AVliat  tidings,  goesip,  peace  or  weir  1 
The  tother  rounit^  in  his  ear, 

I  tell  you  under  this  confession, 
But  latelj  lichtit  oiFmjr  meare, 

I  come  of  Edinbuigh  fra  the  Session. 

What  tidings  heard  you  there,  I  pray  you  ! 
The  tother  answerit,  I  sail  say  you  : 
Keep  well  this  secret,  sentle  brotiier-; 

la  na  man  there  that  trusts  another : 
Ane  common  doer  of  transgression, 

Of  innocent  folk  preyeens  a  futher  :^ 
Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  with  his  fallow  rouns  him  to  please, 
That  wald  for  euTy  bite  aff  his  nese  ;3 
His  fa'  some  by  the  oxtei^  leads ; 
Somepatters  with  his  mouth  on  beads, 

Inat  has  his  mind  all  on  oppression  ; 
Some  becks  full  law  and  shaws  bare  heads, 

Wad  look  full  heigh  were  not  the  Session. 

Some,  bydand  the  law,  lays  land  in  wed  ;A 
Some,  super-expended,  goes  to  bed  ; 
Some  speeds,  for  he  in  court  has  means ; 
Some  <k  partiality  compleens, 

How  feid<^  and  farour  flemish  discretion  ; 
Some  speaks  full  fair,  and  falsely  feigns : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  castis  summons,  and  some  excepts  ; 
Some  stand  beside  and  skailed  law  kepps  ; 
Some  is  continued  ;  some  wins  ;  some  tynes ; 
Some  maks  him  meny  at  the  wines  ; 

Some  is  put  out  of  his  possession  ; 
Some  berried,  and  on  credence  dines  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  swears,  and  some  forsakes  God, 
Some  in  ane  lambnikin  is  ane  tod  f 
Some  in  his  tongue  his  kindness  turses  ;' 
Some  cuts  throats,  and  some  pykes  purses  ; 

Some  goes  to  gallows  with  procession  ; 
Some  sains  the  seat,  and  some  them  curses : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Religious  men  of  diverse  places 

Comes  there  to  woo  and  see  fair  faces  ; 
*  *  •  * 

And  are  unmindful  of  their  profession, 
The  younger  at  the  elder  leers  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

CfDitcrdion  in  Giving, 

To  speak  of  gifts  and  almos  deeds : 

Some  gives  for  merit,  and  some  for  meeds ; 

Some,  wardly  honour  to  uphie  ; 
Some  gives  to  them  that  nothing  needs ; 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  for  pride  and  glory  vain  ; 
Some  gives  with  grudginff  and  with  pain ; 

Some  gives  on  prattick  for  suppiie ; 
Some  gives  for  twice  as  gude  again  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 


'  WhiiKpered. 
*NoHe, 
1  Banlshsj. 


'  Is  advanced  bdbra  a  great  nmnber. 
« Armpit.  « Pledge.       •  HoitlUty. 

*  Foau  *  Csnies. 


Some  gives  for  thank,  and  some  for  threat; 
Some  gives  money,  and  some  gives  meat ; 

Some  ffivis  wordis  fair  and  slie  ; 
And  gifts  m  some  may  na  man  treit : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  is  for  gift  sae  lang  required. 
While  that  the  craver  be  so  tired, 

That  ere  the  gift  delivered  be, 
The  thank  is  frustrate  and  expired : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  so  little  full  wretchedly. 
That  all  his  gifts  are  not  set  by,^ 

And  for  a  hood-pick  balden  is  he, 
That  all  the  warld  cries  on  him,  Fye  I 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  in  his  giving  is  so  large, 
That  all  o'er-laden  is  his  barge ; 

Then  vice  and  prodigalitie. 
There  of  his  honour  does  discharge : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  to  the  rich  gives  his  gear. 
That  might  his  eiftis  weel  forbear ; 

And,  though  the  poor  for  fault^  sould  die, 
His  cry  not  enters  in  his  ear : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  strangers  with  faces  new. 
That  yesterday  fra  Flanders  flew ;  3 

And  to  auld  servants  list  not  see, 
Were  they  never  of  sae  great  virtue 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  them  can  ask  and  pleinyie,^ 
Some  gives  to  them  can  flatter  and  feignie; 

Some  gives  to  men  of  honestie. 
And  halds  all  janglers  at  diRdenyie : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gettis  gifts  and  rich  arrays, 
To  swear  all  that  his  master  says, 

Though  all  the  contrair  weel  knaws  he ; 
Are  mony  sic  now  in  thir  days : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  gude  men  for  their  thews; 
Some  gives  to  trumpours  and  to  shrews ; 

Some  gives  to  knaw  his  authoritie. 
But  in  their  office  gude  fund  in  few  is : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  givis  parochines  full  wide, 
Kirks  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Bride, 

The  people  to  teach  and  to  o'ersee, 
Though  he  nae  wit  has  them  to  guide : 

&.  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Cf  IHtcreUon  in  Tciking, 

After  Givinff  I  speak  of  Taking, 
But  little  of  ony  gude  forsaking ; 

Some  takes  o'er  little  authoritie, 
And  some  o'er  mickle,  and  that  is  glaiking  :^ 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be* 

The  clerks  takes  benefices  with  brawls, 
Some  of  St  Peter  and  some  of  St  Paul's ; 

Tak  he  the  rents,  no  care  has  he, 
Suppose  the  devil  tak  all  their  sauls  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Barons  taks  fra  the  tenants  puir 
All  fruit  that  growis  on  the  fur, 

In  mails  and  ger8oms<>  raisit  o'er  hie  ; 
And  gars  them  b^  fra  door  to  door : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

^  Appreciated.  '  Starvation. 

*  A  laige  proportion  of  the  strangers  who  visited  Scotland  at 
this  early  period  were  {nobably  from  Flanders.       <  Complain. 
'  Fooliah.  ^  Rents  and  fines  of  entry. 
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pying  a,  prominent  place  in  the  hittu;  at  Iiu  cum' 
tiy,  he  died  of  the  pUgue  in  l.cmioa  in  the  ^ 
ISS3.  DongUi  ihine*  u  an  tLQegoncBl  and  d»cri|i- 
tiTe  poet  He  vanU  the  vigoroiu  iQMe:,  and  (bi 
the  graphic  force,  of  Dunh^  i  while  the  lattti  u 
alwaji  cloae  and  nerroui,  Dooglaa  ia  aoft  and  td- 
boie.  The  genini  of  Dunbar  ii  *o  powerful.  tluU 
iriluka  beneath  it;  tbUof  Douj^  ia  aamiidi 
r  of  cnltute,  that  maooer  U  ila  moat  itrikiiu: 
pecoliaritr.  Tliii  manner  i»  CMentlallr  adialirli 
He  employi  ui  immenK  number  of  word*  deriraJ 
troia  the  Latin,  lu  yet  coTnparati*d7  >  Dordtr  in 
English  composition.  And  eren  hii  detctiptioni  h' 
e  involie  muij  ideal,  Teiy  beautiful  ia  titea- 


The  prineipal  original  contpoailaiMi  of  Donglit  i> 
a  long  poem,  entitled  Tht  PaLice  ifHamair.  It  iu 
designed  as  on  apologue  for  the  cmidiict  of  a  kin; 
and  therefore  addreaaed  to  Jame*  FV.  The  [urt 
lepreaenta  himielf  as  aeeing,  in  a  tiaitni,  ■  ttrgi 

mpanj  trafelllng  towards  the  PalaM  of  Hmoor. 

e  joint  them,  and  narratei  the  particiilan  of  lie 
pil^^maije.  The  wdl-known  Pilgrim't  Pmgrrf 
betn  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  this  poem,  rhit 
Bnnjan  could  acarcelj'  hare  been  ignorant  tf  it. 


the  most  remarkable  prodnctlon  of  this  author  ^u 
1  translation  of  Virgil's  JBneid  into  Scottish  thm, 
which  he  execat«!d  in  the  year  1513,  being  the  firsi 
lOn  of  a  Latin  classic  into  any  Bridsb  tcatgaf. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  masterly  perfonDsiw. 
though  In  too  obsolete  a  language  erer  to  regiio  ili 
poptdarity.  The  original  poems,  styled  pnlopui. 
which  the  translator  afflxea  to  each  book,  m 
esteemed  amongst  bis  happiest  pieces. 
{Apoilropht  to  fftmnr.] 
lOriflnsl  SpsUliw.l 

0  hie  honour,  aweit  heuinlie  flour  digest. 
Gem  Terteuous,  maist  precious,  gudliest. 
For  hie  honour  thou  art  gueidouu  condiog,' 
Of  woTschip  kend  the  glorious  end  and  rsl. 
But  irhome  in  richt  na  worthie  wicht  mar  lot. 
Thy  greit  puissance  mar  nuii-t  auancs  all  tbii^ 
And  pouenll  to  meikall  auul  sone  bring, 

1  the  require  sen  tbow  but  peir^  art  best, 
That  eftir  this  in  thy  hie  blis  we  ring. 

[Moniug  in  ifag.*] 
As  froh  AuroTC,  to  mighty  Titbon  spouse, 
Ished  oP  her  aaffion  bed  and  iror  house. 
In  ctam'sy  clad  and  grained  violate. 
With  sanguine  cape,  and  selTBge  purpnimte,  i 

Unshet*  the  windows  of  her  lai^  hall, 
Spread  all  with  roses,  and  full  of  balm  royal, 
And  eke  the  heaTenly  portis  chrrstallina  | 

Unwary  btuid,  the  warld  till  illumine;  i 

Hie  twinkling  atieamers  of  the  orient 
Shed  purpour  spraings,  irith  gold  and  azure  neDt;* 
Eous,  the  steed,  with  ruby  hwness  red, 
AboTe  the  seas  liflix  6irth  his  head. 
Of  colour  sore,"  and  somedoi!  brown  as  benj, 

a  alichten  and  glad  our  emispciy; 
The  flame  out-bumten  at  the  neisthlrlV 
So  fast  Phaeton  with  the  whip  him  wUris.    *     *      | 
Whiie  shortly,  with  the  blecnnd  torcji  «rdsy,  j; 

Ahulyit  in  his  lemand^  fresh  airay,  | 

>  Wortfay  nwud.  '  wcilual  «quL 

*I«ied(rom.  •Oicotd.  ' 

'  Purple  •Imlis  mloilcd  wilta  iDld  uid  ann.  I 

•  YallowUi  bmnn.  rMgiMls.  •OIUMlsf.  |i 

•  Fut  of  tba  pmU^us  fa>  lbs  Utb  book  of  lbs  A^iL 
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Furth  of  hifl  palace  royal  iahit  Phoebus, 

With  golden  crown  and  yisage  glorious, 

Crisp  halts,  bricht  as  chrysolite  or  topaz; 

For  whase  hue  micht  nane  bchald  his  face.    *    * 

The  auriate  Tanee  of  his  throne  soyerane 

AVith  glitterand  glance  o'orapread  the  oceane;^ 

The  Utfge  fludes,  lemand  all  of  licht. 

But  iriih  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht. 

For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 

The  stabled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea, 

The  soft  season,  the  firmament  serene. 

The  loune  illuminate  air  and  firth  amene.    *    * 

And  lusty  Flora  did  her  bloomis  spread 

Under  the  feet  of  Phoebus'  sulyart^  steed  ; 

The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  selcouth'  hues. 

Wood  and  forest,  obnumbmte  with  bews.^    *    * 

Towen,  turrets,  kimals,^  and  pinnacles  hie. 

Of  kirks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citie, 

Stude  painted,  ereiy  fane,  phiol,*  and  stage,? 

Upon  the  plain  ground  by  their  awn  umbrage. 

Of  Eolns'  north  blasts  hayand  no  dreid, 

The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-breid; 

The  com  crops  and  the  beir  new-braird 

With  gladsome  garment  reyeeting  the  yerd.^     *    * 

The  prai^  besprent  with  springand  sprouts  dispcn 

For  caller  humours*®  on  ih<e  dewy  nicht 

Rendering  some  place  the  gerse-piles  their  licht; 

As  far  as  cattle  the  lang  summer's  day 

Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  away; 

And  blissful  blossoms  in  the  bloomed  yerd. 

Submits  their  heids  to  the  young  sun's  safeguard. 

Ivy  leaves  rank  o'enpread  the  bannkin  wall ; 

The  bloomed  hawthom  clad  his  pikis  all ; 

Fiuth  of  fresh  bouigeons^*  the  wine  grapes  ying^^ 

Endland  the  trellis  did  on  twistis  hing ; 

The  loukit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 

O'erapreadand  leaves  of  nature's  tapestries ; 

Soil  grassy  verdure  after  balmy  shouirs, 

( )n  curland  stalkis  smiland  to  their  flouirs.    *    * 

The  daisy  did  on-breid  her  crownal  small, 

And  eveiy  flouer  unlappit  in  the  dale.    *     * 

Sere  downis  small  on  dentilion  sprang, 

The  young  green  bloomed  strawlMsny  leaves  amang ; 

Jimp  jeirflouirs  thereon  leaves  unshet, 

Frosn  primrose  and  the  purpour  violet ;    *    * 

Ilearenly  lillies,  with  lockerand  toppis  white. 

Opened  and  shew  their  crestis  redemite.    *    * 

Ane  paradise  it  seemed  to  draw  near 

Thir  galyard  gardens  and  each  green  herix:rc 

^laist  amiable  wax  the  emeraut  meads ; 

Swarmis  pouchis  through  out  the  respand  reed?. 

Orer  the  lochis  and  the  fiudis  gray, 

Scarchand  by  kind  ane  place  where  they  should  lay. 

Phoebus'  red  fowl,'^  his  cund  crest  can  steer, 

Oft  streikand  furth  his  heckle,  crawand  cleer. 

Amid  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 

Pickand  his  meat  in  alleys  where  he  went, 

IHs  wivis  Toppa  and  Paiiolet  him  by — 

A  bird  all-time  that  hauntis  bigamy. 

llic  painted  powne^^  pacand  with  plumes  g3rin, 

Keht  up  his  tail  ane  proud  plesand  wheel-rim, 

Ishrouded  in  his  featnering  bright  and  sheen, 

Shapand  the  prent  of  Argus'  hundred  een. 

Amang  the  bowis  of  the  olive  twists. 

Sere  small  fowls,  workand  crafty  nests, 

Kndlang  the  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  aiks 

Ilk  bird  rejoicand  with  their  mirthful  makes. 

In  comers  and  clear  fenestres  of  glass, 

P'uU  busily  Arachne  weavand  wan. 

To  knit  her  ncttis  and  her  wobbis  slie. 

Therewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  flie. 


'  OOCATU  S  SoltTJ. 

*  BattlcmaiU 
« Earth.  'Meadow. 

I'Yoimf         iSTheooclc 


s  Uncommon. 

'  CnpoU. 
IV  Cool  Tspoura. 
^*  The  peaoock. 


«  Boughs. 
'Storey. 
11  Sprouts. 


So  dusty  powder  upstours*  in  eVery  street. 
While  corby  gaspit  for  the  fervent  heat. 
Under  the  bowis  bene  in  lufely  valef, 
Within  fermance  and  parkis  close  of  pales, 
The  busteous  buckis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Herdis  of  hertis  through  the  thick  wood-shaw. 
The  young  fawns  followand  the  dun  daes, 
Kids,  skippand  through,  runnis  after  raes. 
In  Icisurs  and  on  leyis,  little  lambs 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  blctand  to  their  dams. 
On  salt  streams  wolk^  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
By  rinnand  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadis, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wenches  and  damysels. 
In  gersy  graves^  wanderand  by  spring  wells ; 
Of  bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and  rod, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some  sang  ring-songes,  dances,  leids,^  and  rounds. 
With  Toices  shrill,  while  all  the  dale  resounds. 
W^hereso  they  walk  into  their  caroling. 
For  amorous  lays  does  all  the  rockis  nng. 
Ane  sang, '  The  ship  sails  over  the  salt  &em. 
Will  bring  the  merehants  and  my  leman  hame.'^ 
Some  other  sings,  *  I  will  be  blythe  and  licht, 
My  heart  is  lent  upon  so  goodly  wicht.'^ 
And  thoughtful  lovers  rounis^  to  and  fro. 
To  leis7  their  pain,  and  plein  their  jolly  woe. 
Ailer  their  guise,  now  sineand,  now  in  sorrow. 
With  heartis  pensive  the  lang  summer's  morrow. 
Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his*  lady ; 
Some  livis  in  hope ;  and  some  all  utterly 
Despairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  grace. 
His  purgatory  he  finds  in  every  p&ce.    *    * 
Dame  Nature's  menstrals,  on  that  other  part. 
Their  blissful  lay  intoning  every  art,    *    * 
And  all  small  fowlis  sinns  on  the  spray. 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green. 
Welcome  quickener  of  flourist  flouirs  sheen. 
Welcome  support  of  every  rute  and  vein. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain, 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild®  upon  the  brier. 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year, 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plews. 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bewH, 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads. 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial. 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  all.  *    * 

JOHN  8KELT0N. 

John  Skelton  flourished  as  a  poet  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  waa  rector  of 
bysse,  in  Norfolk,  and  chiefly  wrote  satirei  upon  his 
own  order,  for  which  he  waa  at  one  time  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  charge.  The  pasquils  of  Skelton  are 
copious  and  careless  efiUsions  of  coarse  humour,  dis- 
playing a  certain  share  of  imagination,  and  much 
rancour ;  bat  he  could  also  assume  a  more  amiable 
and  poetical  manner,  as  in  the  following  canzonet  :^-. 

To  Misttess  Margaret  Htasey. 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness. 

Much  mirth  and  no  madness. 

All  good  and  no  badness ; 

So  joyously, 

So  maidenly. 

So  womanly, 

Her  demeaning, 

1  Rises  In  douds.      >  Walked.      >  Gnusy  graves.       *  Laj-Sk 
»  SoDgs  then  popular.     >  Whisper.       7  Relieve.     «  Shelter. 
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In  ereiTthliii;, 

Far,  fmr  pMiine, 

TluU  I  cu  indite, 

Oraofficv  to  wriCa, 

Of  men?  Uugint, 

Ai  midiummei  floirer, 

Gentle  u  fftlcon 

Or  hawk  af  Che  tower  ; 

As  patient  and  u  iitill, 

AnJufuUflfgoodinll, 

Ai  fair  liiplii], 

Coli&nder, 

Sweet  Ponuoder, 

Good  CuiuidBT; 

Stedfut  of  thauffht, 

Woll  made,  well  wroaght 

For  loAj  be  eougiit. 

Ere  jvu  cut  find 

So  courteous,  »  kind. 

As  menr  Uarguet, 

This  niidsunimcr  Uower, 

Gentle  M  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 


From  Chaucer,  or  at  least  fixxn  James  L,  the 
writers  of  rerse  In  England  had  dJplayed  little  of 
the  grace  and  elcTation  of  tme  poetiy.  At  length 
a  worthy  socceiior  of  those  poets  appeared  in 
Thomas  Howard,  eldest  son  of  the  Buke  of  Norfolk, 
and  tuoslly  deoominated  the  Eam.  or  Subket. 
Thi«  noblenian  waa  bom  in  15IS.  He  was  edncated 
at  Windsor,  in  compan/  with  a  natural  son  of  the 


Uawanl,  G«rl  otBuinjr. 
I  king,  and  in  early  life  became  accomplished,  n 


of  i^le,  and  poritj  of  expreMioii;  be 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  stnuiel  and  Umi  m 
into  English  poetry.  The  gentle  and  melucbulT 
pathos  td  hii  style  i«  w^  exemplified  in  Uie  ratti 
which  he  wrote  during  his  c^jUti^  in  Windu 
Castle,  when  about  to  yield  his  U&  a  mctI^  h 
tyrannical  caprice : — 

Prixmtr  Nt  Windior,  he  noounidk  lit  PUat^n  iei 

Sa  cniel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas  I 
A»  proud  Windior  t  where  I,  in  lust  and  joy. 

With  a  king'i  son,  my  childish  years  did  pafis. 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  son  of  Troy  : 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  lour  I 
The  large  green  courta  where  we  were  wont  to  ken,' 

With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden  Towat, 
And  easy  sighs  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 


To  bait  her  eyee,  which  kept  the  leads  abore. 

Theg] 

Of  foaming  horwf,*  with 
With  cheer,  h  though  one  should  another  irtielDi. 

Where  we  hare  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  dliti ; 

With  silrer  drops  the  meed  yet  spread  for  rutli. 
In  actiTO  nmes  of  nimbleneea  and  strength. 

Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  iwamu  of  youtl^ 
Our  tmder  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length ; 

The  secret  grora  which  oft  we  made  reeound. 
Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies' pi»H, 

Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  lound, ' 
What  hope  of  speed  what  diead  of  long  delay) :      , 


The  wide  Talea,  eke,  that  harboured  us  each  nigbti 
Wheiewith,  alaa,  revireth  in  my  breast,  , 

The  sweet  accord  such  ileeps  as  yet  delight,  | 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  qniet  bed  of  rest ; 

The  secret  thonghts  imparted  with  such  trust,  . 

The  wBDtoD  talk,  the  diTen  change  of  plapr,  I 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  eojoit; 

Wherewith  we  passed  the  winter  night  away.  j 

And  with  this  thought,  the  blood  forsakes  the  fu%  | 

The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  dotdly  huc^ 

The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  ligha,  alas,  ' 

Upsupped  haTe,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew:  I 


0  place  of  bliss  !  renewer  of  my  woes, 

OiTe  me  accounts,  where  is  my  noble  fne;* 

Whom  in  thy  walla  thou  doat  each  night  enclo 
To  other  leef,^  but  unto  me  moat  dtat: 


in  the  learning  of  the  time,  batinallkiodsof  coartly 

and   chiTalrous  eierciaea.     Having  travelled  into    ' 

Italy,  he  became  a  devoted  student  of  the  poeta  of   n 

tbst  country — Donte,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  An- 

oalo — and  formed  his  own  poetical  atyfe  upon  their*. 

Hia  poetry  is  chiefly  amorous,  and,  notwithstanding  Echo,  alas  1  that  doth  my  sonow  tne, 
j  his  having  been  married  in  early  life,  much  of  it  con-  Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plidnt. 
I  siata  of  the  praises  of  a  lady  whom  he  names  Geral-  I  Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew, 
I  dine,  sappoaed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  Earl        ]n  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  reetrunt, 

of  Kildare.     Surrey  was  a  gallant  soldier  aa  well  as  I       .     .  ,  ,  , ,,  ,        ,  , 

a  poet,  «,d  conducted  an  important  expedition,  in    i''^'".'^ 'f'™^™?*  ?^ '''*  Pf?^.^=^ 

15*2,  for  the  devaatetion  of  the  ScottiX^bordera    To  banudi  the  Uaa,  I  find  my  cEief  leLef. 

He  ftuflUj  fell  under  the  dispieaaure  of  Henry  VHI.,        i  Hortr ;  Wlar. 

and  waa  beheaded  on   Tower    Hill  in   1S4T.     The        •  a  Inrer  tied  the  ilenTB  ot  hi*  mlstraa  on  Dh  hi 

poetry  of  Surrey  u  remarkable  for  a  flowing  melody,  [  hane.      '  Relna  dojppwL 
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Detcription  and  Praise  of  his  Love  GercUdine, 

From  Tuscan'  came  mj  ladT's  worthy  race ; 

Fair  Florence  was  some  time  their  ancient  seat ; 
The  western  isle,  whose  pleasant  shore  doth  face 
'   Wild  Camber's  clifis,  did  giro  her  lirely  heat : 

Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 

Her  sire,  an  earl ;  her  dame  of  princes'  blood : 
From  tender  years,  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 

With  king^  child,  where  she  tasteth  costly  food. 

Hunsdon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  een : 
Bright  is  her  hue,  and  Oeraldine  she  hight : 

Hampton  me  tanght  to  wish  her  first  for  mine : 
And  Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight. 

Her  beauty  of  kind,  her  virtues  from  aboye ; 
Happy  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  loye  I 

JIow  no  am  is  content  with  his  ourn  est<Ue,  and  how 
the  age  of  3tUdren  is  the  hafptest,  if  they  had  skill  to 
undtrstand  it. 

Laid  in  my  quiet  bed, 

In  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  wif!hin  my  troubled  head, 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  eyery  thought  did  show 

So  lively  in  mine  eyes, 
That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled, 

As  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy. 

In  thought  how  oft  that  he 
Did  wish  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod, 

A  tall  young  man  to  be. 

The  young  man  eke  that  feels 

His  bones  with  pains  opprest. 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 

To  live  and  lie  at  rest : 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore. 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again, 

To  live  so  much  the  more. 

Whereat  full  oft  I  smiled, 

To  sec  how  all  these  three, 
From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy. 

Would  chop  and  change  degree : 

And  musing  thus,  I  think. 

The  case  is  very  strange. 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  live  in  woe, 

DoUi  ever  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay, 

I  saw  my  withered  skin, 
How  it  doth  show  my  dented  thews. 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin  ; 

And  eke  my  toothless  chaps. 

The  gates  of  my  right  way. 
That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak. 

Do  thus  unto  me  say : 

The  white  and  hoarish  hairs, 

The  messengers  of  age, 
That  show,  like  lines  of  true  belief, 

That  this  life  doth  assuage ; 

Bids  thee  lay  hand,  and  feel 

Them  hanging  on  my  chin. 
The  which  do  write  two  ages  past. 

The  third  now  coming  in. 

Hanff  up,  therefore,  the  bit 

Of  thy  young  wanton  time ; 
And  thou  that  therein  beaten  itrt. 

The  happiest  life  define : 


Whereat  I  sighed,  and  said, 

Farewell  my  wonted  joyi 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  me^ 

To  every  little  boy ; 

And  tell  them  thus  from  me. 

Their  time  most  happy  is. 
If  to  their  time  they  reason  had, 

To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

The  Means  to  attain  Happy  Life, 
Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find. 
The  riches  led,  not  got  with  pain  ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind, 
The  equal  friend ;  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life; 

The  household  of  continuance : 
The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simpleness ; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 
The  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might* 

filE  THOMAS  WTATT. 

In  amorous  poetry,  which  may  be  said  to  hare 
taken  its  rise  in  this  age,  Surrey  had  a  fellow-la- 
bourer in  Sir  Thomas  Wtatt  (1503-1541),  another 
distinguished  figure  in  the  court  of  Henry  YUL 
Wyatt  was  a  man  highly  educated  for  his  age,  a 
great  traveller,  and  generally  accomplished.  He 
died  of  a  fever  caught  by  riding  too  fast  on  a  hot 
day  firom  Falmouth,  while  engaged  on  a  mission  to 
conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V., 
to  court  The  songs  and  sonnets  of  this  author,  in 
praise  of  his  mistress,  and  expressive  of  the  various 
feelings  he  experienced  while  imder  the  influence  of 
the  tender  passion,  though  conceited,  arc  not  with- 
out refinement,  and  some  share  of  poetical  feeling. 

The  lover*8  lute  cannot  he  Uamedf  thoitffh  it  sing 
of  his  lady's  wtkindness. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me ; 
Thou^  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  cnange, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

My  Lute,  alas  I  doth  not  ofiend. 
Though  that  per  force  he  must  agree 

To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend, 
To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me ; 

Then  though  my  sonfs  be  somewhat  plain. 

And  toucheth  some  tnat  use  to  feign. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny, 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey  ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully. 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way  ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite. 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spite, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  1 

Sjpite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change, 
And  falsed  faith,  must  needs  be  known ; 

The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange ; 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 

Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 
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Blame  but  thyself  that  haat  mifldone, 
^Vnd  well  deserved  to  hare  blame  ; 

Change  thou  thj  waj,  lo  eril  begone. 
And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same  ; 

But  if  till  then  mj  fingers  plaj, 

By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell !  unknown  ;  for  though  thou  break 
My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain^ 

Yet  have  I  found  out  for  thy  sake. 
Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again  : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme, 

Do  moke  thee  blush  at  any  time. 

Blame  not  my  Lute. 


l%e  re-cured  Lover  exulteth  in  hU  Freedom,  and 
roweth  to  remain  free  until  Jkath. 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be  ; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  free, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently  ; 
I  mean  nothing  but  honesty  ; 
And  though  folks  judge  full  diversely, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain. 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain. 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign  ; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Diyers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow. 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe. 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know  ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresocror  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay. 
Let  every  man  his  judgment  say  ; 
I  will  it  take  in  sport  and  play. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

Wlio  judgeth  well,  well  God  them  send  ; 
Who  judgeth  evil,  God  them  amend  ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight. 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite  ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wrong  or  nght, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all  that  this  do  read, 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  cliange  my  weed. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you  ; 
Judge  as  ye  list,  false  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew, 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee. 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest,  as  ye  may  see. 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 


That  Pleasure  is  mixed  with  etery  Pain, 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue, 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine. 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

The  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  clean, 
May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  true, 

I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  health, 

8ince  every  woe  is  joined  with  some  wealth. 


The  Courtier^s  Life, 

In  court  to  serve  decked  with  fresh  array. 
Of  sugared  meats  feeling  the  sweet  repast. 

The  life  in  banquets  and  sundry  kinds  of  play  ; 
Amid  the  press  the  worldly  looks  to  waste  ; 
Hath  with  it  joined  oft  times  such  bitter  taste, 

That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold. 

In  prison  joys,  fettered  with  chains  of  gold. 

Of  the  Mean  and  Sure  Edate. 

Stand  whoso  lists  upon  the  slipper*  wheel. 

Of  high  estate,  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  my  life  in  quietness  each  deal. 

Unknown  in  court  that  hath  the  wanton  jijs. 
In  hidden  place  my  time  shall  slowly  pass. 

And  when  my  years  be  passed  without  annoy. 
Let  me  die  old  aner  the  common  trace. 

For  grips  of  death  do  he  too  hardly  nass 
That  known  is  to  all,  but  to  himself,  alas  ! 
He  dieth  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  &ce. 

THOMAS  TU88ER. 

Amongst  the  poets  dating  towards  the  oonclosioD 
of  the  present  period,  may  be  ranked  Thoxas  Trs* 
8ER,  author  of  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lin* 
guage.  He  was  bom  about  1523,  of  an  andent 
family ;  had  a  good  education ;  and  commenced  life 
at  court,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Paget  After- 
wards he  practised  farming  successively  at  Ratwood 
in  Sussex,  Ipswich,  Fairst^  in  Essex,  Norwicli,  and 
other  places ;  but  not  succeeding  in  Uiat  walk,  he 
betook  himself  to  other  occupations,  amongst  which 
were  those  of  a  chorister,  and,  it  is  said,  a  fiddler. 
As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  he  did 
not  prosper  in  the  world,  but  died  poor  in  liondoo, 
in  1580. 

Tusscr*s  poem,  entitled  a  Hondreth  Good  Poind  of 
Uttsbandriet  which  was  first  publi;ihed  in  1557,  is  i 
series  of  practical  directions  for  farming,  expressed 
in  simple  and  inelegant,  but  not  always  dull  vene. 
It  was  aiterwards  expanded  by  other  writers,  sod 
published  under  the  title  of  Five  Hundretk  PoiMts  of 
Good  Uuabandrie :  the  last  of  a  considerable  numbcar 
of  editions  appeared  in  1710. 

[^Directions  for  C^iUivcUmg  a  Hop-Garden,'] 

Whom  fancy  persuadeth,  among  other  crops, 
To  have  for  his  spending  sufficient  of  hops. 
Must  willingly  follow,  of  choices  to  choose, 
Such  lessons  approved,  as  skilful  do  use. 

Ground  gravelly,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  clay, 
Is  naughty  for  hops,  any  manner  of  way. 
Or  if  it  be  mingled  with  rubbish  and  stone. 
For  dryness  and  barrenness  let  it  alone. 

Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottencst  mould, 
Well  dunged  and  wrought,  as  a  garden-plot  should ; 
Not  far  from  the  water,  but  not  overflown, 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  known. 

The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  southly  and  west, 
Is  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly  east. 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  fay  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard  once  found  as  is  told, 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold  ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  bum. 
And  afterwards  fence  it,  to  serve  for  that  tum. 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt, 
It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  fai*oureth  maU ; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  la^ 
And  drawing  abide — if  ye  draw  not  too  fast. 
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Good  huflwife  prOTidcs,  ere  a  vickneu  do  come, 
Of  Biindrj  good  tbingn  in  hci  bousa  to  hare  aoiue. 
Good  ajua  eompimla,  and  Tintgsr  tart, 
Knse-walcr,  &ud  trocte,  to  comfoit  thine  heart. 
Cold  herhs  id  her  garden,  for  agues  that  bum, 
Th&t  OTcr-rtrong  hmt  to  good  temper  maj  turn. 
While  endiTe,  and  succoi^,  with  ipinach  enow  ; 
All  euch  with   good  pot-hecba,   ahoald  follow  tbe 

plough. 
Get  water  of  fumitory,  lirer  to  cool. 
And  otheiB  the  like,  or  elae  lie  like  a  fool. 
Conserres  of  barborj,  quincen,  and  >uch. 
With  Birops,  that  easeth  the  aickly  lo  much. 
Auk  Hfrdictu'  cMnniiel,  ere  medicine  je  take. 
And  honour  that  man  for  necemity's  sake. 
Tbaugh  thouaacdn  hate  pbyiic,  because  of  tbe  coat, 
Yet  tboannda  it  heli>etb,  that  ebe  should  be  loxt. 

Bt  comforteth  m 


Remember  thy  soul ;  let  no  fancy  nretail ; 
Make  ready  to  God-ward  ;  let  bitn  ner^  quail : 
The  aooner  tbyaelf  thou  eubmitteM  to  Ood, 
The  sDon«  be  cea«eth  to  acourge  with  hii  rod. 

[Sforal-  Htfmiom  m  At  TCinrf.] 
Though  wiods  do  rage,  as  irinda  were  wood,' 


:  great  flood ; 
of  life  and  of  blood; 


And  lofty  atiipBTea*! 

BenaTing '*' 

Yet,  true  it  «,  as  cow  cnewa  cud. 
And  tieea,  at  tpring,  doth  yield  forth  bud, 
Eicept  wind  standi  as  never  it  stood. 
It  la  an  ill  wind  (urua  none  to  good. 


Sic  r»ld  Ljndur- 


ftll  fur  short  of  thnse  GQ«:tcd  in  Ibc  literature  nf 
their  loathem  neighbours.  Tlie  most  eminent  of 
these  writcri  was  Sir  David  Ltndsai,  bom  about 
1430,  who,  after  serving  King  Jajncs  V.,  when  that 
monarch  was  a  boy,  as  sG>rcr,  carver,  cup-bearer, 
purae-ni aster,  chief  cubiculari  iu  slicrt,  eTerythinji 
— bearing  him  as  an  infant  upon  tiis  back,  and 
dancing  antics  for  his  amusement  as  a  boy — was 
appointed  to  the  important  office  of  Lord  Lyon  King 
at  Arms,  and  died  about  the  year  15SS,  He  chiefly 
shone  as  a  satirical  and  biunoroiu  vritcr,  and  his  great 
fault  ia  an  entire  absence  of  that  spirit  of  reflncment 
which  graced  the  contemporary  literature  of  Eng- 
land. I'he  principal  objects  of  Lyndaay's  vitupera- 
tion* were  the  clergy,  whose. habits  at  this  period 
(just  before  the  Kefunnation)  were  such  as  to  aObtd 
unusually  ample  scope  for  the  pen  of  the  satirUt 
Our  poet,  also,  although  a  Btat^  officer,  asd  long  a 
servant  to  the  king,  uses  little  delicacy  in  exposing 
the  nbnses  of  tbc  court  His  chief  poems  are  placed 
in  Ibe  following  succession  by  his  editor,  Mr  Geont 
0\aiiaen:~Tke  Drme,  written  about  1528;  TU 
OniwijyBf,  1523;  The  Comp/ayst  of  tie  Kag't 
Papinga  (Peacock),  1530;  7^  Ilaa  (or  Satire)  Itf 
(Ac  7»ree  EilattM,  1535  i  Killtii  OmfcmoK,  1541; 
The  Hulory  of  Sqaat  MtUrut^  1550;  The  Mo- 
Horchie,  1553.  Tlie  three  first  of  these  poems  are 
moralisings  upon  the  state  and  government  of  thp 
kingdom,  dnring  two  of  its  dismal  minorities.  The 
llay  is  nn  extraonlinary  performance,  a  sntirc  upon 
the  whole  of  the  three  political  orders — monarch, 
barons,  and  clergy — full  of  humour  and  groasness, 
and  curiously  illustrative  of  the  taste  of  the  times. 
Notwithstanding  its  satiric  pungency,  and,  what  ia 
apt  to  be  now  more  aurprising,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  indecencies  not  fit  to  be  described, 
the  Satire  of  the  Three  Ettatet  was  acted  in  pre- 
sence of  the  court,  both  at  Cupar  and  Edinburgh, 
the  stage  being  in  the  open  air.  Kilttit  Cdh/chioh 
is  a  satire  on  one  of  the  practices  of  Koman  Catho- 
Ucs.  By  his  various  burlesques  of  that  party,  he  is 
said  to  have  largely  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  neformation  in  Scotland.  ■  The  Hatorg  of  Squirt 
Meldrum  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  i>f  all  tbis 
author's  works.  It  is  considered  tbe  last  poem  that 
in  any  degree  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
metrical  romance. 

Of  the  dexterity  with  which  Lyndmy  could  point 
R  satirical  remark  on  an  error  of  state  policy,  we 
may  judge  fhmi  the  following  very  brief  passage  of 
his  Comphmil,  which  relates  to  the  too  early  com- 
mittal of  the  gorenuncnt  to  James  V.  It  ia  given 
in  the  original  spelling. 

Imprudently,  like  wiltcs  fulcs, 

Thay  tuke  Uie  young  prince  from  the  sculcs, 

Quhera  he,  under  obedience, 

Was  leattiand  veriew  and  ndence. 

And  haslilic  pat  in  his  hand 

The  governance  of  all  Scotland  : 

As  quha  wuld,  in  ane  stormie  blast, 

Quhen  marinaHs  been  all  agast. 

Throw  danger  of  the  seis  rage, 

Wald  tak  anc  child  of  tender  agr, 

(juhilk  never  bad  bin  on  the  scy. 

And  gar  his  bidding  all  obey, 

Geving  him  hail  the  goveraall. 

To  ship,  marchand,  and  marinall. 

For  dieid  of  rockii  and  foir  land, 

To  put  the  nithir  in  his  band.         •         • 

Quhilk  first  devisit  that  counsell ; 
I  will  nocht  My  that  it  was  treraoun. 
But  I  dar  swrir  it  was  na  ressoun. 
I  pray  Ood  lat  ms  never  see  ring 
Into  this  lealme  sa  young  ane  king. 
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[ii  Oarman*»  Accovnt  of  a  Law-ntU,'] 

Marnr,  I  lent  my  gofsip  my  mare,  to  fetch  luuxie  coals, 

And  he  her  drounit  into  the  auany  holes  ; 

And  I  ran  to  the  consistory,  for  to  plelnjie, 

And  there  I  happenit  amang  ane  gteedie  meinyie.^ 

They  gare  me  first  ane  thing  they  call  eitandum; 

Within  aucht  days  I  gat  but  libdlatuifim; 

Within  ane  month  I  gat  ad  oppanendwn; 

In  half  ane  year  I  gat  infer-lo^uendum^ 

And  syne  I  gat — ^how  call  ye  it  1 — ad  replicandwn ; 

Bot  I  could  nerer  ane  word  yet  undetstand  him : 

And  then  they  gart  me  cast  out  mony  placks. 

And  gart  me  pay  for  fbur-and-twenty  acts. 

Bot  or  they  came  half  gate  to  condudendumt 

The  fiend  ane  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 

Thus  they  postponed  me  twa  year  with  their  train, 

Syne,  koaie  ad  octo^  bade  me  come  again  : 

Aiid  then  thir  rooks  they  rowpit  wonder  fast 

For  sentence,  silver,  they  cirit  at  the  last. 

Of  pronunciandum  they  made  me  wonder  fain, 

Boi  I  gat  never  my  gude  grey  mare  again, 

Supplieation  in  CaniempHon  of  Side  Tailt,* 

(1538.) 

SoYcrcign,  I  mean^  of  thir  side  tails, 
Whilk  through  the  dust  and  dubs  trails, 
Three  quarteri  lang  behind  their  heels, 
Express  again'  all  commonweals. 
Though  bishops,  in  their  pontificals, 
Haye  men  for  to  bear  up  their  tails. 
For  dignity  of  their  office ; 
Richt  so  ane  queen  or  ane  emprice ; 
Howbeit  they  use  sic  grarity, 
Conformand  to  their  majesty. 
Though  their  robe-royals  be  upborne, 
I  think  it  is  ane  very  scorn. 
That  eyexy  lady  of  the  land 
Should  haye  her  tail  so  side  trailand ; 
Ilowbeit  they  been  of  high  estate, 
The  queen  they  should  not  counterfeit. 

Wherever  they  go  it  may  be  seen 

How  kirk  and  causay  they  soop  clean. 

The  images  into  the  kirk 

May  think  of  their  side  tails  irk  ;  ^ 

For  when  the  weather  been  maist  fair. 

The  dust  flies  highest  into  the  air, 

And  all  their  faces  does  begaty, 

Oif  they  could  speak,  they  wiJd  them  wary.    *    * 

But  I  have  maist  into  despite 

Poor  claggocks'^  clad  in  Raploch  white, 

Whilk  has  scant  twa  merks  for  their  fees. 

Will  hare  twa  ells  beneath  their  knees. 

Kittock  that  cleckit^  was  yestreen, 

The  mom,  will  counterfeit  the  queen.    *    * 

In  bam  nor  byre  she  will  not  bide. 

Without  her  kirtle  tail  be  side. 

In  burghs,  wanton  burgess  wires 

Wha  may  have  sidest  tails  strives, 

Weel  bordered  with  velvet  fine, 

But  foUowand  them  it  is  ane  pyne  : 

In  Bummer,  when  the  streets  ones. 

They  raise  the  dust  aboon  the  skies  ; 

Nane  may  gae  near  them  at  their  ease, 

Without  they  cover  mouth  and  neese.    •    * 

I  think  maist  pane  after  ane  rain, 

To  see  them  tuckit  up  again  ; 

Then  when  they  step  furth  through  the  street, 

Their  fauldings  flaps  about  their  feet ; 

They  waste  mair  cfaith,  within  few  years. 

Nor  wald  cleid  fifty  score  of  freirs.    •    • 


I  Company, 
of  those  days. 
*  Draggle  tail& 


'  The  over«long  dcirts  of  the  ladles'  drosses 
*  Cofrnplain.  *  M«jr  feel  amused. 

SBom. 


Of  tails  I  will  no  more  indite, 
For  dread  some  duddron^  me  despite  : 
Notwithstanding,  I  will  conclude, 
That  of  side  tails  can  come  nae  gude, 
Sider  nor  may  their  ankles  hide. 
The  remanent  proceeds  of  pride, 
And  pride  proceeds  of  the  devil. 
Thus  alway  they  proceed  of  eviL 

Ane  other  fault.  Sir,  may  be  seen. 
They  hide  their  face  all  bot  the  een  ; 
When  gentlemen  bid  them  gude  day, 
Without  reverence  they  slide  away.    *    * 
Without  their  faults  be  soon  amended. 
My  flyting,^  Sir,  shall  never  be  ended ; 
But  wald  your  grace  my  counsel  tak, 
Ane  proclamation  ye  should  mak, 
BaiUx  throuffh  the  land  and  burrowstouns, 
To  shaw  their  face  and  cut  their  gowns. 
Women  will  say,  this  is  nae  bourds,^ 
To  write  sic  vile  and  filthy  words  ; 
But  wald  they  clenge  their  filthy  tails, 
Whilk  over  the  mires  and  middmgs  tiails, 
Then  should  my  writing  clenfit  m^ 
None  other  mends  they  get  of  m«. 

Quoth  Lindsay,  in  contempt  of  the  side  tails 
That  duddrons  and  dimtibours  through  the  dubs  tnlK 

[The  Building  of  the  Tower  ofBabet,  and 
Confusion  of  Tongnet,} 

(From  the  Mooarchie.) 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  found. 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child. 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld. 
Nimron,  that  curious  champion, 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  labours. 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers, 
Or  emmets  traveliing  into  June ; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon. 
With  Strang  ingenious  masonry. 
Upward  their  wark  did  fortify ;    •    * 
The  land  about  was  fair  and  plain, 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane. 
Those  fulish  people  did  intend, 
That  till  the  heaven  it  should  ascend: 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men's  een. 
The  wallis  of  that  wark  they  made, 
Twa  and  fifty  fathom  braid : 
Ane  fathom  then,  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fathom  in  our  days ; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  this  be  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosiufl 
Intil  his  chronicle  writes  thus  ; 
That  when  the  sun  is  at  tha  hicht. 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  mats!  biidii^ 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
8az  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  Siocht, 
Oif  Babylon  be  heich,  or  nodit. 

Then  the  great  Ood  omnipotent^ 
To  whom  all  things  been  present,    *    * 
He  seeand  the  ambition, 
And  the  prideful  presumption. 
How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend. 
Up  through  the  neavens  till  ascend, 
Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid. 
That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said ; 
Where  was  but  ane  language  afore, 
Ood  send  them  languages  three  score 


*  • 


1  Slut. 


Scolding. 


sjest 
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Afore  Uiat  time  all  spak  Hebrew, 
Then  some  began  for  to  speak  Grew, 
Some  Dutch,  some  language  Saracen, 
And  some  began  to  speak  Latin. 
The  maister  men  gan  to  ga  wild, 
Ciyand  for  trees,  thej  brocht  them  tyld. 
Some  said.  Bring  mortar  here  at  ance, 
Then  brocht  thej  to  them  stocks  and  stanos ; 
And  Nimrod,  their  great  champion, 
Kan  ragand  like  ane  wild  lion. 
Menacing  them  with  words  rude. 
But  ncYer  ane  word  they  understood.  *    ♦ 

for  final  conclusion, 

Constrained  were  they  for  till  depart. 
Ilk  company  in  ane  suudxy  airt.    *    * 

MISCELLANEOUS  PIECS8  07  THE  PERIOD  1400-1558. 

A  few  pieces  of  the  reigna  of  Henry  YHI.  and 
Edward  VL,  some  of  which  are  by  uncertain  authors, 
may  be  added,  as  further  illustratiye  of  tiie  literary 
history  of  that  period.  The  first  two  are  amongst 
the  earliest  rerses  in  which  the  metaphysical  re- 
finements, so  notable  in  the  subsequent  period,  are 
observable. 

A  Praiae  of  his  {the  Poet'a)  Lady, 

Gire  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yourselves  at  all ! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one, 

\Vho6e  face  will  stain  you  all ! 

The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone : 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy : 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suflico 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  Nature  hath  lost  the  mould, 
Where  she  her  shape  did  take ; 

Or  else  I  doubt  if  Nature  could 
So  fair  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind, 
AVhose  like  was  never  seen  nor  heard. 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste, 

In  troth  Penelope, 
In  word  and  eke  in  deed  steadfast : 

What  will  you  more  wo  say ! 

Her  roseal  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace. 
More  ruddier  too  than  doth  the  rose, 

Within  her  lively  face. 

At  Bacchus*  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Ne  at  no  wanton  play ; 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street. 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 
Is  mix*d  with  shamefac'dness ; 

All  vice  she  doth  wholly  refuse, 
And  hateth  idleness. 

0  Lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see 

How  virtue  can  repair. 
And  deck  in  her  such  honesty 

Whom  Nature  made  so  fair ! 

Truly  she  doth  as  fiir  exceed 

Our  women  now-a-days. 
As  doth  the  gillv  flower  a  weed, 

And  more  a  thousand  ways. 


How  might  I  do  to  get  a  gralF 

Of  this  unspotted  tree  1 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaff 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  giil  alone  I  shall  her  give : 
When  Death  doth  what  he  can. 

Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 
Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

AmarUium  Tra  amoria  redinUgratio  etL 
[By  Richard  Edwards,  a  court  musloian  and  poet.  1583-]  506.] 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have 

slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had 

wept. 
She  signed   sore,  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring  the 

babe  to  rest. 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at 

her  breast. 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with 

her  child. 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smil'd ; 
Then  did  she  say, '  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true 

to  prove. 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.' 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb  for  to 

write, 
In  renter  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight. 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little  brat, 
Much  matter  utter'd  she  of  wei^t  in  place  whereas 

she  sat; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creature 

bearing  life. 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  discard 

and  strife : 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by  God 

above, 
'The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.' 

*  *  *  • 

'  I  marvel  much,  pardie,'  quoth  she, '  for  to  behold 

the  rout. 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toes  the  world 

about; 
Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and 

some  can  smoothly  smile, 
And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there  think 

many  a  wile. 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble,  and 

some  stout. 
Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  fall 

out.' 
Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did 

remove, 
*  The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.' 

[Chcaracteristie  of  an  Englishman.'} 

[By  Andrew  Board,  phydolan  to  Henry  YIII.  The  lines 
form  an  inscription  nnder  the  plcturo  of  an  Englishnian,  naked, 
with  a  roll  of  cloth  in  one  band,  and  a  pair  of  soiflsors  in  the 
other.] 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 

Musing  in  my  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear. 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that. 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  theo  : 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look 

What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop ! 

What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 

I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail. 
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Then  I  am  a  miniou,  for  I  wear  the  new  guiae, 

The  next  vear  after  I  hope  to  be  wise — 

Not  only  m  wearing  my  gorgeous  array, 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer's  day ; 

I  will  learn  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French, 

And  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  ray  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  fearcth  me ; 

I  orercome  my  adversaries  by  land  and  by  sea  : 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  net  so  diverse  times  do  I  rue : 

Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  hare  all  thinzs  at  will. 

If  I  were  wise  and  would  hold  myself  still, 

And  meddle  with  no  nmtters  but  to  me  pertaining. 

But  erer  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  king. 

But  I  have  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do^I  cannot  tell  what. 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind. 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend,  V\i  be  unkind. 

I  ^vill  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade : 

Who  shall  let  me  1    The  derirs  nails  are  unpared. 

Yet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  ii*tfll, 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  have  but  a  time : 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine ! 

The  Nut-Bimcn  Makh 

[Regarding  the  date  tnd  aatbor  of  this  piece  no  certainty 
exists.  Prior,  who  founded  his  Henrp  and  Emma  upon  it, 
fixes  its  date  about  1400 ;  but  others,  judging  from  the  compa- 
ratively modem  language  of  it,  euppodo  it  to  have  been  com- 
posed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  declaration  of  the  author,  tliat  the  faith  of  woman 
is  stronger  than  is  generally  alleged,  in  proof  of  which  be  pro- 
poses to  relate  the  trial  to  which  the  *  Not-Ilrowne  Mayde*  was 
exposed  by  her  lover.  What  follows  consists  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  pair.] 

He. — It  standcth  so  ;  a  deed  is  do*. 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow  : 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  bhameful  death,  I  trow; 
Or  else  to  flee  :  the  one  must  be. 

None  other  way  I  know. 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 
Wherefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  true ! 

None  other  rede  I  can : 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go» 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — 0  Lord,  what  is  this  world's  bliss. 

That  changcth  as  the  moon  ! 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say,  Farewell  :  Nay,  nay. 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  so !  whither  will  ye  go ! 

Alas  !  what  have  ye  done  t 
All  my  weinux)  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  chanse  if  ye  were  gone  ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

1  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — I  can  believe,  it  shall  ^ou  grieve. 

And  somewhat  you  distrain  : 
But  ailerward,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslake  ;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  again. 
Why  should  ye  ought,  for  to  make  thought  I 

Your  labour  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you. 

As  heartily  as  1  can  ; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banish^  man. 


She. — Now  sith  that  ye  have  showed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind  ; 
Shall  never  be  said,  the  Nut-Brown  MiiJ 

Was  to  her  love  unkind  : 
Make  you  read^,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon  ; 
For  in  mv  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — I  counsel  you,  remember  how 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outUw  ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bear 

A  bow,  ready  to  draw  ; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  live, 

Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  grow : 

Yet  had  I  lever  than. 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  say, 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore  : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  yotir  sake, 

As  I  have  said  before. 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  beaxi 

As  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Yet  take  good  heed,  for  ever  I  dread 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valleys. 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain. 
The  cold,  the  heat ;  for,  diy  or  weei, 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain  ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain  : 
Which  soon  should  grieve  you,  I  beliere, 

And  ve  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  greenwood  go. 

Alone,  a  banish^  man. 

She. — Sith  I  have  here  been  parting 

With  vou  of  joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasiire, 

And,  shortly,  it  is  this. 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeih,  pardie, 

I  could  not  faro  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beseech 

That  ye  were  soon  agone. 
For,  to  my  mind,  of  aU  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  ye  go  thither,  ye  must  consider. 

When  ye  have  list  to  dine, 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  you  gete, 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine, 
No  sheetes  clean,  to  lie  between, 

Made  of  thread  and  twine  ; 
None  other  house  but  leaves  and  bougbSi 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet. 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan ; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  greoi  wood  gfH 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 
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She. — ^Among  the  wild  deer,  such  an  archer, 

As  men  say  that  ye  be. 
Ye  may  not  fail  of  good  yittail, 

Where  is  so  great  plentie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  riv^r, 

Shall  be  fall  sweet  to  me. 
With  which  in  heal,  I  shall  right  wecl 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see  ; 
And,  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  proTide  anone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

He. — Lo  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

If  ye  will  go  with  me ; 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear. 

Your  kirtle  to  the  knee  ; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be  ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  day-light. 

To  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  will  all  this  fulfill, 

Do't  shortly  as  ye  can  : 
Else  iidll  I  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banisheid  man. 

She. — I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  you. 

Than  'longeth  to  womanheod. 
To  short*  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear, 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  hare  most  dread  ; 
But  now  adieu  !  I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
AU  this  make  ye  :  Now  let  us  flee  ; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

He. — Nay,  nay,  not  so  ;  ye  shall  not  go, 

And  I  shall  tell  you  why  : 
Your  appetite  ^  is  to  be  light 

Of  lore,  I  weel  espy  : 
For  like  as  ye  hare  said  to  me. 

In  like  wise,  hardily. 
Ye  would  answer  whoever  it  were. 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hot,  soon  cold  ; 

And  so  is  a  woman. 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Such  words  to  say  by  me  ; 
For  att  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed. 

Ere  I  loved  you,  pardie  : 
And  though  that  I,  of  ancestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  be. 
Yet  have  you  proved  how  I  you  lored, 

A  squire  of  low  degree  ; 
And  ever  shall,  wha<^  befal ; 

To  die  therefore  anon  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — A  baron's  child  to  be  beguiled. 

It  were  a  cursed  deed  ! 
To  be  felli^w  with  an  outlaw. 

Almighty  God  forbid  ! 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squi^r 

Alone  to  forest  yedc, 
Thau  I  should  say,  another  day. 

That,  bv  my  cursed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed  :  wherefore,  good  maid, 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Is,  thai  I  to  the  greenwood  go, 

Alone,  ft  banished  man, 

IDI^OStUOD. 


She. — Whatever  be&ll,  I  never  shall, 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid  ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  so. 

Than  have  ye  me  betrayed. 
Remember  weel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said. 
Be  so  unkind  to  leave  behind, 

Your  love,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He, — ^If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid, 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you  ; 
Another  faii'^r  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  weel  avow, 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow  : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace  ; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can  ; 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — ^Though  in  the  wood  I  understood 

Ye  had  a  paramour. 
All  this  may  not  remove  ray  thought. 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  hour  ; 
Glad  to  fulfill  all  that  she  will 

Command  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo. 

Of  them  I  would  be  one  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Mine  own  dear  love,  I  see  thee  prove 

That  ye  be  kind  and  true  ; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life. 

The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 
Be  meny  and  glad  ;  no  more  be  sad  ; 

The  case  is  changed  now  ; 
For  it  were  ruth,  tj^t,  for  your  truth. 

Ye  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismayed  ;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began  ; 
I  will  not  to  the  greenwood  go, 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She. — ^These  tidings  be  more  glad  to  mc, 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen, 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure  : 

But  it  is  often  seen. 
When  men  will  break  promise,  th<^y  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Ye  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile. 

And  steal  from  me,  I  ween  : 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was 

And  I  mora  woe-begone  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Ye  shall  not  need  further  to  dread  : 

I  will  not  disparage. 
You  (God  defend  !)  sith  ye  descend 

Of  so  neat  a  linei^e. 
Now  understand  ;  to  Westmoreland, 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  you  bring  ;  and  with  a  ring, 

By  way  of  mam  iige, 
I  will  you  take,  and  lady  make. 

As  shortly  as  I  can  : 
Thus  have  you  won  an  earl's  son. 

And  not  a  banished  man. 
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Not  long  after  the  time  of  I>dgate,  our  attention 
is  called  to  a  prose  writer  of  eminence,  the  first 
since  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Wicklifie.  This  was 
Sir  John  Fortescite,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  YI.,  and  a  constant  adherent  of 
the  fortunes  of  that  monarch.  He  flourished  he- 
tween  the  years  1430  and  1470.  Besides  scTeral  Latin 
tracts.  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  wrote  one  in  the 
common  language,  entitled.  The  Difference  between  an 
Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy^  ae  it  more  partkvlarly 
regardt  the  English  Constitution^  in  which  lie  draws  a 
striking,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  contrast  he- 
tween  the  condition  of  the  French  under  an  arhi- 
traiy  monarch,  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  even  then  possessed  considerable  privileges  as 
subjects.  The  following  extracts  convey  at  once  an 
idea  of  the  literary  style,  and  of  the  manner  of 
thinking,  of  that  age. 

[English  Courage.^ 

lOriifinal  spelling. — ^It  ia  oowardlae  and  lock  of  hartea  and 
oorage,  that  kepith  the  Frenchmen  frnrn  ryiyng,  and  not  po- 
rertye ;  which  conge  no  Frenche  man  hath  like  to  the  English 
man.  It  hath  ben  often  aeen  In  Bngl<md  that  iij  or  It  thefee, 
for  povertie,  hath  aett  npon  y^  or  viy  true  men,  and  robbyd 
them  aL  But  it  hath  not  ben  aeen  in  Frannoe,  that  v^  or  viij 
thefes  have  ben  hardy  to  robbe  iiJ  or  iv  true  men.  IVherfor 
it  If  right  eeld  that  French  men  be  hangyd  for  robberye,  for 
that  thay  have  no  hertya  to  do  ao  terryble  an  acte^  There  be 
tberfor  mo  men  hangyd  in  Bn^ond,  in  a  yere,  for  robberye 
and  manalaughterp  than  tfaer  be  bangid  In  Fraimoe  for  such 
canso  of  crime  in  vij  yers,  dec.] 

It  IS  cowardice  and  lack  of  heai'ts  and  courage,  that 
keepeth  the  Frenchmen  from  rising,  and  not  poverty  ; 
which  courage  no  French  man  hath  like  to  the 
English  man.  It  hath  been  often  seen  in  England 
that  three  or  four  thieves,  for  poverty,  hath  set  upon 
seven  or  eight  true  men,  and  robbed  them  all.  But 
it  hath  not  been  seen  in  France,  that  seven  or  eight 
thieves  have  been  hardy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  men. 
Wherefore  it  ia  right  seld^  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged 
for  robbery,  for  that  they  have  no  hearts  to  do  so 
terrible  an  act.  There  bo  therefore  mo  men  hanged 
in  England,  in  a  year,  for  robbery  and  manslaughter, 
than  there  bo  hanged  in  France  for  such  cause  of 
crime  in  seven  years.  There  is  no  man  hanged  in 
Scotland  in  seven  years  together  for  robbery,  and  yet 
they  be  often  times  hanged  for  larceny,  and  stealmg 
of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  thereof ;  but 
their  hearts  serve  them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods 
while  he  is  present  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner 
of  taking  is  called  robbenr.  But  the  English  man  be 
of  another  courage ;  for  if  he  be  poor,  and  see  another 
man  having  riches  which  may  he  taken  from  him  by 
might,  he  wol  not  spare  to  do  so,  but  if  that 'poor  man 
be  right  true.  Wherefore  it  is  not  poverty,  but  it  is 
lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  keepeth  the  French 
men  from  rising. 

What  harm  teotUd  come  to  England  if  (he  Commons 

thereof  toere  Poor, 

Some  men  have  said  that  it  were  good  for  the  king 
that  the  commons  of  England  were  made  poor,  as  l^ 
the  commons  of  France.  For  then  they  would  not 
rebel,  as  now  they  done  often  times,  which  the  com- 
mons of  France  do  not,  nor  may  do  ;  for  they  have  no 
weapon,  nor  armour,  nor  good  to  buy  it  withall.  To 
these  manner  of  men  may  be  said,  with  the  philoso- 
pher, Ad  parva  respicientes,  de  factli  emmdasU  ;  that 
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is  to  say,  they  that  seen  few  things  woll  soon  ssv  their 
advice.  Forsooth  those  folks  consideren  little  tht 
good  of  the  realm,  whereof  the  might  most  Btondeth 
upon  archers,  which  be  no  rich  men.  And  if  thev 
were  made  poorer  than  they  be,  they  should  not  kire 
wherewith  to  bur  them  1k>wb,  arrowy  jacks,  or  ant 
other  armour  of  defence,  whereby  they  might  be  aK« 
to  resist  our  enemies  when  they  list  to  come  npon  c^ 
which  they  may  do  on  every  side,  considering  that  w^ 
be  an  island  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  before,  we  mav  not 
have  soon  succours  of  any  other  realm.  WheiefoR 
we  should  be  a  prey  to  aU  other  enemies,  but  if  we  U 
mighty  of  ourself,  which  might  stondeth  most  upon 
our  poor  archers  ;  and  therefore  they  needen  not  onli 
to  have  such  habiliments  as  now  is  spoken  of,  but  aL«> 
they  needen  to  be  much  exercised  in  shooting,  whicL 
may  not  be  done  without  right  great  eipense^  »< 
every  man  expert  therein  knoweth  right  welL  Where- 
fore  the  making  poor  of  the  commons,  which  k  the 
making  poor  of  our  archers,  should  be  the  destructi^^ij 
of  the  greatest  might  of  our  realm.  Item,  if  poor  m^L 
may  not  lightly  rise,  as  is  the  opinion  at  those  men, 
which  for  that  cause  would  have  the  commons  poor ; 
how  then,  if  a  mighty  man  made  a  rising,  should  be 
be  repressed,  when  all  the  commons  be  so  poor,  that 
after  such  opinion  they  may  not  fight,  and  hy  that 
reason  not  help  the  king  with  fighting  f  And  wh} 
maketh  the  king  the  commons  to  be  ererr  year  mus- 
tered, sithen  it  was  good  they  had  no  harne^  oor 
were  able  to  fight  1  Oh,  how  unwise  is  the  opinion  of 
these  men  ;  for  it  may  not  be  maintained  bj  sot 
reason  !  Item,  when  any  rising  hath  been  made  in 
this  land,  before  these  days  by  commons,  the  poorest 
men  thereof  hath  been  the  greatest  causers  and  doers 
therein.  And  thrifty  men  have  been  loth  thereto,  for 
dread  of  losing  of  their  goods,  yet  oflen  times  the; 
have  gone  with  them  through  menaces,  or  else  the 
same  poor  men  would  have  ts^cn  their  goods  ;  wherein 
it  seemeth  that  poverty  hath  been  the  whole  and  chief 
cause  of  all  such  rising.  The  poor  man  hath  been 
stirred  thereto  by  occasion  of  his  povertr  for  to  get 
good ;  and  the  rich  men  have  gone  with  them  becaiue 
they  wold  not  be  poor  by  losing  of  their  goods,  ^list 
then  would  fall,  if  all  the  commons  were  poor ! 


WnXIAH  CAXTOK. 

The  next  writer  of  note  was  WnxiAM  Caxtos, 
the  celebrated  printer ;  a  man  of  plain  understand- 
ing, but  great  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  literature. 
While  acting  as  an  agent  for  English  merchants  in 
Holland,  he  made  himself  matter  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, then  recently  introduced  on  the  Continent;  and. 
having  translated  a  French  book  styled,  T%e  Reat^^ 
of  the  Histories  of  Trofe,  he  printed  it  at  Ghent,  in 
1471,  being  the  first  book  in  the  English  language 
ever  put  to  the  press.*  Afterwards  he  estabhshc*! 
a  printing-office  at  Westminster,  and  in  1474,  pro- 
duced The  Game  of  Chess,  which  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  Britain.  Caxton  translated  or  wrote  about 
sixty  different  books,  all  of  which  went  through  his 
own  press  before  his  death  in  1491.  Ajs  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  of  the  literary  language 
of  this  age,  a  passage  is  here  extracted,  in  modern 

*  In  a  note  to  this  publication,  Caxton  saT*--'*  Foraannch 
as  ago  creepetk  on  me  daily,  and  feebleth  all  the  bodie,  and  «]«) 
because  I  have  promised  divers  ffentlemen,  and  to  my  friewb, 
to  address  to  them,  as  hastily  as  I  mightp  this  said  book,  there- 
fore I  have  practised  and  learned,  at  my  great  chaise  and  di»- 
penoe,  to  ordain  this  said  book  in  print*  after  the  manner  snd 
form  as  ye  may  here  see,  and  is  not  written  with  pen  and  ioV. 
as  other  books  ben,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  have  them  bi 
once,  for  all  the  books  of  this  story,  named  *  The  Recule  of  the  ; 
Historoys  of  Troyes/  thus  emprinted,  as  ye  here  aee,  were  b«ftm  i 
in  one  day,  and  also  finished  in  one  day."* 
hi 


i 
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[Lfgmd  of  St  /"ran™.] 

bom  in  the  citj  of  Asijtc, 

I  unto  the  26th  jcar  af  hii  age,  and  wuKed  hia  time  b; 

!  liTing  T»inl7,  whom  oar  Loril  correcte<l  bj  the  ncout^ 
-'■  -ckneM,  and  iuddenly  changed  him  into  Biiother 
;  HI  that  he  began  to  (bine  bj  the  tpirit  of  pro- 
pliecy.  For  cm  a  time,  be,  with  other  men  of  Peruse, 
WW  taken  priMner,  and  were  put  in  a  cruel  priion, 
where  all  the  other  wailed  and  sorrowed,  and  he  only 
WM  glMl  and  enjoyed.     And  when  thej  had  repreted' 

!  blm  thenof,  he  anirwered,  'Know  re,'  said  he,  'tfant  I 

I  am  jorfnl :  for  I  ■hall  ba  wonhipped  as  a  mint 
Ihroughoot  all  the  world.'     ■     •     • 

'      Ou  a  time  aa  tbia  holy  man  waa  in  pnyer,  thedpril 

J  failed  him  thrice  by  hia  own  name.     And  when  the 
man  had  answered  him,  he  cud,  none  in  tbii 

I  world  i>  ao  great  a  sinner,  bat  if  he  conTert  him,  our 
Lord  would  pardon  him  ;  but  who  that  sleeth  himself 
with  hard  penance,  shall  nerer  find  mercy.  And  anon, 
this  holy  man  knew  bj  reTelalion  the  fallacy  and 
deceit  aftbe  fiend,  howhewoald  hare  withdrawn  him 
fro  to  do  well.  And  when  the  deril  saw  that  he 
might  not  prerail  against  bim,  he  tempted  him  by 
grieToas  temptation  of  the  flesh.  And  when  this  holy 
seirant  of  Ood  felt  that,  he  despoiled*  hia  cloaths,  and 
beat  himself  right  bard  with  an  hard  cord,  saying, 
'Thua,  brother  ass,  it  beboxeth  thee  to  remain  and 
to  be  benbm.'  And  when  the  temptation  departed 
not,  he  went  ont  and  plunged  himself  in  the  snow,  all 
naked,  and  mads  leren  great  balla  of  snow,  and  pur- 
posed to  haTO  taken  them  into^  bii  body,  and  aaid, 
■Thia  greatest  is  thy  wife  ;  and  these  four,  two  ben 
tby  danghteTB,  and  two  thy  sons ;  and  the  other  twain, 
that  one  thy  chambrere,  and  that  other  thy  rarlst  or 
yeman  ;  ba«te  and  clothe  tbem  :  for  they  all  die  for 
cold.  And  if  thy  business  that  thou  hast  abont  them, 
Criere  ye  sore,  then  serre  oar  Iiord  perfectly.'  And 
anon,  the  deril  departed  from  bim  alt  confused  ;  and 
St  Francis  returned  again  unto  bis  cell  glorifying 
Ood.  • 

He  was  cnohled  in  hia  life  by  many  miraclci 
sn.l  the  very  death,  which  ia  to  all  men  boir 
hateful,  he  admonished  (hem  to  praise  it.  And  also 
he  warned  and  admonishsd  death  to  come  to  him,  and 
Slid,  '  Death,  my  sister,  welcome  be  you.'  And  when 
'  Refiniaeil.  *  Took  off.  >  Ualo. 


he  came  at  the  list  hour,  he  slept  in  our  Lord;  of 
whom  a  friar  saw  the  soul,  in  manner  of  a  star,  like 
to  the  mooD  in  quantity,  and  the  sun  in  clcumeu. 

ProM  history  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIH. ;  but  its  first 
exami^ei  are  of  a  Tery  homely  character,  Rohebt 
F.iBUH  and  Edwird  Hau.  may  bo  regarded  as  the 
flrat  writers  in  this  deportment  of  our  national  lite- 
rature. They  aimed  at  no  literary  excellence,  nor  at 
any  arrangement  calculated  to  make  their  wiitinga 
more  uimL  Their  sole  object  waa  to  narrate 
minutely,  and  ai  fkr  as  their  opportunities  allowed, 
faitbftUly,  the  erents  of  the  hiatory  of  their  country. 
Written  in  a  dull  and  tedious  manner,  without  any 
exercise  of  taste  or  judgment,  with  an  absolute  wont 
of  discrimination  OB  to  the  eomparatire  importance  of 
facts,  and  no  attempt  fo  penetrate  the  motives  of  the 
actora,  or  to  describe  more  than  the  external  features 
of  even  the  grent^^st  of  transactions,  the  Chronicles, 
aa  they  are  called,  form  masse*  of  matter  which  only 
a  modem  reader  of  a  peculiar  taste,  curiosity,  or 
a  writer  in  qtiest  of  materiala,  would  now  willingly 
peruse.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  their 
minuteness  and  Indiscrimination  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  many  curioiw  facts  and  illustra- 
tions of  manners,  whidi  would  have  otherwise  been 
lost 

Fabian,  who  was  an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, and  died  in  1S12,  wrote  a  general  chronicle  of 
English  history,  which  he  called  T/u  Concordance  oj 
Sloria,  and  which  has  been  several  times  printed, 
the  last  time  in  1811,  under  ths  core  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  It  is  particularly  mimito  with  regard  to  w!iat 
wonld  probably  appear  thffmost  important  of  all 
things  to  the  worthy  alderman,  the  succession  of 
officers  of  all  kinds  serving  in  the  city  of  London ; 
and  amongst  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
the  author  does  not  omit  to  note  that  a  new  weather- 
cock was  placed  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's  iteeple, 
Fabian  repeats  all  the  fabohnis  Itortes  of  early  Eng- 
lish history,  which  had  flnt  been  circulated  by 
GeoDVey  of  Monmouth. 

[Tht  Bepotition  r^  King  Vortigem.'] 
rVartigem  had  lost  much  of  the  affect 


people  by  marriage  with  Queen  Roirena.J     Over  that, 

an  heresy,  called  Arian'a  heresy,  began  then  to  apring 

holy  hiahopa, 


named  Germanua  and  I.upua,  as  of  Gaufryde  ia  wit- 
nessed, came  into  Uritain  to  reform  the  king,  and 
all  other  that  erred  from  the  way  of  truth. 

Of  this  holy  man,  St  Oetmafn,  Vincent  Hiatorial 
auth,  that  upon  an  evening  when  the  weather  was 
passing  cold,  and  the  anow  fell  vety  fast,  he  aied 
lodging  of  the  king  of  Britain,  for  him  and  bis  eom- 
peen,  which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  sitting  under 
a  bush  in  the  lield,  the  king's  hcrdman  passed  by, 
and  seeing  this  bishop  with  nis  company  sittine  in 
the  weather,  desired  bim  to  his  house  to  take  there 
such  poor  lodging  OS  he  had.  Whereof  the  bishop 
being  glad  and  fain,  yode)  unto  tb«  house  of  the  said 
herdman,  the  which  received  him  with  glad  cheer. 
And  for  him  and  his  company,  willed  his  wife  to  kill 
his  only  calf,  and  to  dress  it  for  his  guest's  supper  ; 
the  which  was  also  done.  When  the  holy  man  had 
sapped,  he  called  to  him  his  hostess,  willing  and  de- 
siring her,  that  she  should  diligently  gather  together 
all  the  bones  of  the  dead  calf ;  and  them  ao  gawiered, 
to  wrap  together  within  the  akin  of  the  said  calf.  And 


of  the  holy  man,  shortly  after  the  calf  w 
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to  life  ;  and  forthwith  ate  hay  with  the  dam  at  the 
rack.  At  which  marrel  all  the  hoase  was  greatly 
astonished,  and  yielded  thanking  unto  Almighty  Ood, 
and  to  that  holy  bishop. 

Upon  the  morrow,  this  holy  bishop  took  with  him 
the  herdman,  and  yode  unto  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  axed  of  him  in  sharp  wise,  why  that  orer-ni^ht 
he  had  denied  to  him  lodging.  Wherewith  the  kmg 
was  so  abashed,  that  he  had  no  power  to  give  unto 
the  holy  man  answer.  Then,  St  Germain  said  to  him  : 
I  char^  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  that  thou 
and  thme  depart  from  this  palace,  and  resign  it  and 
the  rule  of  thy  land  to  him  that  is  more  worthy  this 
room  than  thou  art.  The  which  all  thine  by  power 
diyine  was  obseryed  and  done ;  and  the  said  herdman, 
by  the  holy  biHhop's  authority,  was  set  into  the  same 
dignity ;  of  whom  after  descended  all  the  kings  of 
Britain. 


[Jae^  Cadt^s  Intuntctian,'] 

lOriginal  Spdlh^.  And  in  the  mon«th  of  Juny  this  yere, 
the  comont  of  Kent  asaemblyd  them  in  gnte  muUytude,  and 
chase  to  them  a  capitajTie*  and  named  hym  Mortymer,  and 
oo«}'n  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke;  but  of  rooste  he  was  named 
Jack  Cade.  This  kepte  the  people  wondrouslie  togader,  and 
made  such  ordenaunces  amonge  thejrm,  that  he  brought  a 
grate  nombraof  people  of  theym  vnto  the  Blak  Heth,  whero  he 
d«uyaed  a  byUe  of  petydons  to  the  kynge  and  his  ooun* 
sayU,  &0.] 

And  in  the  month  of  June  this  year  (1450^,  the 
commons  of  Kent  assembled  them  in  great  multitude, 
and  chase  to  them  a  Cantain,  and  named  him  Morti- 
mer, and  cousin  to  the  Puke  of  York;  but  of  most  he 
was  named  Jack  Cade.  This  kept  the  people  won- 
drously  together,  and  made  such  ordinances  among 
them,  that  he  brought  a  great  number  of  people  of 
them  unto  the  Black  Heath,  where  he  deyised  a  bill 
of  petitions  to  the  king  and  his  council,  and  showed 
therein  wluit  injuries  and  oppressions  the  poor  com- 
mons suffered  by  such  as  were  about  the  king,  a  few 
persons  in  number,  and  all  under  colour  to  come  to 
his  aboTe.  The  king's  council,  seeing  this  bill,  dis- 
allowed it,  and  counselled  the  king,  which  by  the 
7th  day  of  June  had  ^thered  to  him  a  strong  host  of 
people,  to  go  again'  his  rebels,  and  to  giye  unto  them 
battle.  Then  the  king,  ailer  the  said  rebels  had 
holden  their  field  upon  Black  Heath  seyen  days, 
made  toward  them.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
drew  back  with  his  people  to  a  yillage  called  Seyen- 
oaks,  and  there  embattled. 

Then  it  was  agreed  by  the  king's  council,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  knight,  with  William  his  brother, 
and  other  certain  eentlemen  should  follow  the  chase, 
and  the  king  with  his  lords  should  return  unto  Green- 
wich, weening  to  them  that  the  rebels  were  fled  and 
gone.  But,  as  before  I  haye  showed,  when  Sir  Hum- 
phrey with  his  company  drew  near  unto  Seyenoaks, 
he  was  warned  of  the  Captain,  that  there  abode  with 
his  people.  And  when  he  had  counselled  with  the 
other  gentlemen,  he,  like  a  manful  knight,  set  upon 
the  rebels  and  feught  with  them  long ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Captain  slew  him  and  his  brother,  with  many 
other,  and  caused  the  rest  to  giye  back.  All  which 
season,  the  king's  host  lay  still  upon  Black  Heath, 
being  among  them  sundry  opinions ;  so  that  some  and 
many  favoured  the  Captain.  But,  finally,  when  word 
came  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Staffords,  they  said 
plainly  and  boldly,  that,  except  the  Lord  Saye  and 
other  before  rehearsed  were  committed  to  ward,  they 
would  take  the  Captain's  party.  For  the  appeasing  of 
which  rumour  the  Lord  Saye  was  put  into  the  Tower  ; 
but  that  other  as  then  were  not  at  hand.  Then  the 
king  having  knowledge  of  the  scomfiture  of  his  men 
and  also  of  the  rumour  of  his  hosting  people,  removed 


from  Greenwich  to  London,  and  there  with  his  host 
rested  him  a  while. 

And  so  soon  as  Jack  Cade  had  thus  oyercome  tbt 
Staffords,  he  anon  apparelled  him  with  the  kni^t's 
apparel,  and  did  on  him  his  biyganders  set  with  gilt 
nails,  and  his  salet  and  gilt  spurs  ;  and  after  he  had 
refreshed  his  people,  he  returned  again  to  Black 
Heath,  and  there  pisht^  again  his  fiel^  as  heretofore 
he  had  done,  and  lay  there  from  the  29th  day  of 
June,  being  St  Peter's  day,  till  the  first  day  of 
July.  In  which  season  came  unto  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  whom  they  had  long  communication,  and  found 
him  right  discreet  in  his  answers:  how  be  it  ther 
could  not  cause  him  to  lay  down  his  people,  and  to 
submit  him  unto  the  king's  grace. 

In  this  while,  the  kins  and  the  queen,  hearing  of 
the  increasing  of  his  rebels,  and  also  the  lords  fearing 
their  own  servants,  lest  they  would  take  the  Captain'ii 
party,  removed  from  London  to  Killingworth,  leaving 
the  city  without  aid,  except  only  the  Lord  Scalei, 
which  was  left  to  keep  the  Tower,  and  with  him  a  man  It 
and  warly  man  named  Matthew  Gowth.  Then  ike 
Captain  of  Kent  thus  hoving^  at  Blackhealh,  to  ikt 
end  to  blind  the  more  the  people,  and  to  bring  him  ib 
fame  tliat  he  kept  good  justice,  beheaded  there  a  pettr 
Captain  of  his,  named  Paris,  for  so  much  as  ho  had 
ofl^nded  again'  such  ordinance  as  he  had  stabliahed 
in  his  host.  And  hearing  that  the  king  and  all  his 
lords  were  thtis  departed,  drew  him  near  unto  the  dty, 
so  that  upon  the  first  day  of  July  he  entered  the  buigh 
of  South wark,  being  then  Wednesday,  and  lodged  huu 
there  that  night,  for  ho  might  not  be  sufiered  to  ento  | 
that  city. 

And  upon  the  same  day  the  commons  of  Essex,  in 
great  number,  pight  them  a  field  upon  the  plain  at 
Miles  End.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  said  month, 
the  mayor  called  a  common  council  at  the  Guildhall, 
for  to  purvey  the  withstanding  of  these  rebels,  and 
other  matters,  in  which  assembled  were  diven  opinions, 
so  that  some  thought  good  that  the  said  rebels  should 
be  received  into  the  city,  and  some  otherwise  ;  among 
the  which,  Robert  Home,  stock-fishmonger,  then  being 
an  alderman,  spake  sore  again'  them  that  would  have 
them  enter.  For  the  which  sayings,  the  comm<ai§ 
were  so  amoved  again'  him,  that  they  ceased  not  till 
they  had  him  committed  to  ward. 

And  the  same  afternoon,  about  five  of  the  dodt,  the 
Captain  with  his  people  entered  by  the  bridge  ;  and 
when  ho  came  upon  the  drawbridge,  he  hewed  the 
ropes  that  drew  the  bridge  in  sunder  with  his  sword, 
and  so  passed  into  the  city,  and  made  in  sundry  places 
thereof  proclamations  in  the  king's  name,  that  no  man, 
upon  pain  of  death,  should  rob  or  take  anything  per 
force  without  paying  therefor.  By  reason  whereof  he 
won  many  hearts  of  the  commons  of  the  city ;  but  all 
was  done  to  beguile  the  people,  as  afler  shall  evidently 
appear.  He  rode  through  divers  streets  of  the  city, 
and  as  he  came  by  London  Stone,  he  strake  it  with 
his  sword  and  said,  '  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this 
city.'  And  when  he  had  thus  showed  himself  in 
divers  places  of  the  city,  and  showed  his  mind  to  the 
mayor  for  the  ordering  of  his  people,  he  returned  into 
Southwark,  an^  there  abode  as  he  before  had  done, 
his  people  coming  «nd  going  at  lawful  hours  when 
thuy  would.  Then  upon  the  mom,  being  the  third 
day  of  July  and  Friday,  the  said  Captain  entered  afain 
the  city,  and  caused  the  Lord  Saye  to  be  fette^  ftom 
the  Tower,  and  led  into  the  Guildhall,  whero  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  mayor  and  other  of  the  king's 
justices.  In  which  pastime  he  intended  to  hare 
brought  before  the  said  iustices  the  foresaid  Robert 
Home  ;  but  his  wife  and  friends  made  to  him  such 
instant  labour,  that  finally,  for  five  hundred  marks,  he 
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was  set  ftt  his  libertj.  Then  the  Lord  Saye,  being  as 
before  is  said,  at  Guildhall,  desired  that  he  might  be 
jadged  by  his  peers.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
itent  a  company  of  his  unto  the  hall,  tl^e  which  per 
force  took  him  from  his  officers,  and  so  brought  him 
unto  the  standard  in  Cheap,  where,  or^  he  were  half 
shriven,  they  strake  off  his  head  ;  and  that  done, 
pight  it  upon  a  long  pole,  and  so  bare  it  about  with 
them. 

In  this  time  and  season  had  the  Captain  caused  a 
gentleman  to  be  taken,  named  William  Crowmer, 
which  before  had  been  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  used,  as 
they  said,  some  extortions.  For  which  cause,  or  for 
he  had  faroured  the  I^ord  Saye,  by  reason  that  he  had 
married  his  daughter,  he  was  hurried  to  Miles  End, 
and  there,  in  the  Captain's  presence,  beheaded.  And 
the  same  time  was  there  also  beheaded  another  man, 
called  Baillie,  the  cause  of  whose  death  was  this,  as  I 
haTe  heard  some  men  report.  This  Baillie  was  of  the 
familiar  and  old  acquaintance  of  Jack  Cade,  where- 
fore, so  soon  as  he  espied  him  coming  to  him-ward,  he 
cast  in  his  mind  that  he  would  discover  his  liTing  and 
old  manners,  and  show  off  his  vile  kin  and  lineage. 
Wherefore,  knowing  that  the  said  Baillie  used  to  bear 
scrows,'  and  prophesy  about  him,  showing  to  his  com- 
pany that  he  was  an  enchanter  and  of  ill  disposition, 
and  that  they  should  well  know  by  such  books  as  he 
bare  upon  him,  and  bade  them  search,  and  if  they 
found  not  as  he  said,  that  then  they  should  put  him 
to  death,  which  all  was  done  according  to  lus  com- 
mandment. 

When  they  had  thus  beheaded  these  two  men,  they 
took  the  head  of  Crowmer  and  pight  it  upon  a  pole, 
and  so  entered  again  the  city  iirith  the  heads  of  the 
l^rds  Saye  and  of  Crowmer ;  and  as  they  passed  the 
^streets,  joined  the  poles  together,  and  caused  either 
dead  mouth  to  kiss  other  diverse  and  many  times. 

And  the  Captain  the  self-same  day  went  unto  the 
bouse  of  Philip  Malpas,  draper  and  alderman,  and 
robbed  and  spoiled  his  house,  and  took  thence  a  great 
substance ;  but  he  was  before  warned,  and  thereby 
conveyed  much  of  his  money  and  plate,  or  else  he  had 
been  undone.  At  which  spoiling  were  present  many 
poor  men  of  the  city,  which  at  such  times  been  ever 
ready  in  idl  places  to  do  harm,  when  such  riots  been 
done. 

Then  toward  night  he  returned  into  Southwark,  and 
upon  the  mom  re-entered  the  city,  and  dined  that  day 
at  a  place  in  St  Margaret  Patyn  narish,  called  Gherstis 
House  ;  and  when  he  had  dined,  like  an  uncurteous 
guest,  robbed  hipi,  as  the  day  before  he  had  Malpaa. 
For  which  two  robberies,  albeit  that  the  porail  and  need  v 
people  drew  unto  him,  and  were  partners  of  that  ill, 
the  honest  and  thrifty  commoners  cast  in  their  minds 
the  sequel  of  this  matter,  and  feared  lest  they  should 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  by  means  whereof  he 
lost  the  people's  favour  and  hearts.  For  it  was  to  be 
thought,  if  he  had  not  executed  that  robbery,  he  might 
have  gone  fair  and  brought  his  purpose  to  good  effect, 
if  he  had  intended  well ;  but  it  is  to  deem  and  pre- 
suppose that  the  intent  of  him  was  not  good,  where- 
fore it  might  not  come  to  any  good  conclusion.  Then 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  assistance  of  the  wor- 
Hhipful  commoners,  seeing  this  misdemeanour  of  the 
Captain,  in  safeguarding  of  themself  and  of  the  citpr, 
took  their  counsels,  how  they  might  drive  the  Captam 
and  his  adherents  from  the  city,  wherein  their  fear 
was  the  more,  for  so  much  as  the  king  and  his  lords 
,  with  their  powers  were  far  from  them.  But  vet  in 
1  avoiding  of  apparent  peril,  they  condescended  that 
I  they  would  withstand  his  any  more  entry  into  the 
!  city.  For  the  performance  whereof,  the  mayor  sent 
I  unto  the  Lord  Scales  and  Matthew  Oowth,  then  having 
the  Tower  in  guiding,  and  had  of  them  assent  to  per- 
form the  same. 
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Then  upou  the  5th  day  of  July,  the  Captain  being 
in  Southwark,  caused  a  man  to  be  beheaded,  for  cause 
of  displeasure  to  him  done,  as  the  fame  went ;  and  so 
he  kept  him  in  Southwark  all  that  day  ;  how  be  it  he 
might  have  entered  the  city  if  he  had  wold. 

And  when  night  was  coming,  the  mayor  and  citizens, 
with  Matthew  Gowth,  like  to  their  former  appoint- 
ment, kept  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  being  Sunday, 
and  defended  the  Kentishmen,  which  made  great 
force  to  re-enter  the  city.  Then  the  Captain,  seeing 
this  bickering  begun,  yode  to  harness,  and  called 
his  people  about  him,  and  set  so  fiercely,  upon  the 
citizens,  that  he  drave  them  back  from  the  stulpes 
in  Southwark,  or  bridge  foot,  unto  the  drawbridge. 
Then  the  Kentinhmen  set  fire  upon  the  drawbridge.  In 
defending  whereof  many  a  man  was  drowned  and 
slain,  among  the  which,  of  men  of  name  was  John 
Sutton,  alderman,  Matthew  Gowth,  gentleman,  and 
Roger  Heysand,  citizen.  And  thus  continued  this 
skirmish  all  night,  till  9  of  the  clock  upon  the  mom  ; 
so  that  sometime  the  citizens  had  the  better,  and  thus 
soon  the  Kentishmen  were  upon  the  better  side  ;  but 
ever  they  kept  them  upon  the  bridge,  so  that  the 
citizens  passed  never  much  the  bulwark  at  the  bridge 
foot,  nor  the  Kentishmen  much  farther  than  the  draw- 
bridge. Thus  continuing  this  cruel  fight,  to  the  de- 
struction of  much  people  on  both  sides ;  lastly,  after 
the  Kentishmen  were  put  to  the  worse,  a  trew*  was 
agreed  for  certain  hours  ;  during  the  which  trew,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  JBngland, 
sent  a  general  pardon  to  the  Captain  for  himself,  and 
another  for  his  people  :  by  reason  whereof  he  and  his 
company  departed  the  same  night  out  of  Southwark, 
and  so  returned  every  man  to  his  own. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  Captain  with  his 
company  was  thus  departed,  that  proclamations  were 
made  in  divers  places  of  Kent,  of  Sussex,  and  Sow- 
therey,  that  who  might  take  the  foresaid  Jack  Cade, 
either  alive  or  dead,  should  have  a  thousand  mark  for 
his  travail.  After  which  proclamation  thus  published, 
a  geutleman  of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Iden,  awaited 
so  his  time,  that  he  took  him  in  a  garden  in  Sussex, 
where  in  the  taking  of  him  the  said  Jack  was  slain : 
and  BO  being  dead,  was  brought  into  Southwark  the 

day  of  the  month  of  September,  and  then  left  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  that  night.  And  upon  the  morrow 
the  dead  corpse  was  drawn  through  the  high  streets  of 
the  city  unto  Newgate,  and  there  headed  and  (quar- 
tered, whose  head  was  then  sent  to  London  Bridge, 
and  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to  four  sundry  towns 
of  Kent. 

And  this  done,  the  king  sent  his  commissions  into 
Kent,  and  rode  after  himself,  and  ai^sed  enquiry  to 
be  made  of  this  riot  in  Canterbury ;  wherefore  the 
same  eight  men  were  judged  and  put  to  death  ;  and  in 
other  gw)d  towns  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  divers  other 
were  put  in  execution  for  the  same  riot. 

Hall,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  sheriff's 
court  of  London,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1547,  compiled  a  copious  clironicle  of  English  his- 
tory during  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  and  tliose  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
which  was  first  printed  by  Grafton  in  1548,  under 
the  title  of  The  Union  of  tJte  two  Noble  and  Ittustre 
Families  o/Zaneastre  and  Yorke,  with  all  the  Actes  done 
in  Ifotfi  the  Ufmea  of  the  Princes  both  of  the  one  linage  and 
die  other,  &c  Hall  is  very  minute  in  his  notices  of 
the  fashions  of  the  time :  altogether,  his  work  is  of  a 
superior  character  to  that  of  Fabian,  as  might  per- 
haps be  expected  IVom  his  better  education  and  condi- 
tion in  life.  Considered  as  the  only  compilations  of 
English  history  at  the  command  of  the  wits  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  as  furnishing  the  foundations  of 
many  scenes  and  even  whole  plays  by  one  of  the 
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most  illastrioiiB  of  these,  the  Chronicles  have  a  valae 
in  our  eves  bejond  that  which  properly  belongs  to 
them.  In  the  following  extract,  the  matter  of  a  re- 
markable scene  in  Richard  HL  is  found,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  how  well  the  prose  narration  reads 
beside  the  poetical  one. 

[_Scme  in  (he  Ctmnetl-Hoom  of  the  Protector  Oloueester,] 

The  Lord  Protector  caused  a  council  to  bo  set  at 
the  Tower,  on  Friday  the  thirteen  day  of  June, 
where  there  was  much  communing  for  the  honourable 
solemnity  of  the  coronation,  of  the  which  the  time 
appointed  approached  so  near,  that  the  pageants  were 
a  making  day  and  night  at  Westminster,  and  victual 
killed,  which  afterward  was  cast  away. 

These  lords  thus  sitting,  communing  of  this  matter, 
the  Protector  came  in  among  them,  about  nine  of  the 
clock,  saluting  them  courteously,  excusing  himself  that 
he  Yuid  been  from  them  so  long,  saying  merrily  that 
he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day.  And  after  a  little 
talking  with  him,  he  said  to  the  Bishop  of  IBly,  '  My 
Lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
at  llofbom  ;  I  require  you  let  us  haye  a  roeMs  of  them.' 
*  Gladly,  my  Lord,'  quoth  he  ;  '  I  would  I  had  some 
better  thing,  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that ;'  and 
with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servant  for  a  dish 
of  strawberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fast  in 
communing,  and  thereupon  prayed  them  to  spare  him 
a  little  ;  and  so  he  departed,  and  came  again  between 
ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock  in  to  the  chamber,  all 
changed,  with  a  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his 
lips  ;  and  so  set  him  down  in  his  place.  All  the  lords 
were  dismayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this  manner 
and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ail. 
When  he  had  sitten  a  while,  thus  he  began  :  '  Wliat 
were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  compass  and  imagine 
the  destruction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the 
king,  and  protector  of  this  his  royal  realm  !'  At  which 
question,  all  the  lords  sat  sore  astonished,  musing 
much  by  whom  the  question  should  be  meant,  of  which 
eveiT  man  knew  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  fami> 
liarity  that  was  between  them,  thought  he  might  be 
boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  punished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever 
they  were ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed  the  same.  '  That 
is,'  quoth  he,  *  yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife, 
and  other  with  her  ;'  meaning  the  queen.  Many  of 
the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  favoured  her  ;  but 
the  Lord  Hastings  was  better  content  in  his  mind, 
that  it  was  moved  by  her  than  by  any  other  that  he 
loved  better ;  albeit  his  heart  grudged  that  ho  was 
not  afore  made  of  counsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as 
he  was  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and  of  their  put- 
ting to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised 
to  be  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  this  self  same  day  ;  in  the 
which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  by  other  devised 
that  he  himself  should  the  same  day  be  beheaded  at 
London.  '  Then,'  said  the  Protector,  '  in  what  wise 
that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's  wife, 
with  her  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
thus  wasted  my  body !'  and  therewith  plucked  up 
his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow,  on  his  left  arm,  where 
he  showed  a  very  withered  arm,  and  small,  as  it  was 
never  other.'  And  thereupon  every  man's  mind  mis- 
gave them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but 
a  quarrel  ;  for  well  they  wist  that  the  queen  was 
both  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  folly,  and  also,  if 
she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  make  Shore's  wife 
least  of  her  counsel,  whom  of  all  women  she  most 
hated,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  king,  her  husband, 
most  loved. 

Also,  there  was  no  man  there,  but  knew  that  his 
arm  was  ever  such,  sith  the  day  of  his  birth.    Never- 


theless, the  Lord  Hastings,  which  from  the  de»th  o: 
King  Edward  kept  ^ore^  wife,  his  heart  aomewkAt 
gpiaeed  to  have  her  whom  he  loved  to  highlj  sc- 
cused,  and  that  as  he  knew  well  nntruly  ;  there- 
fore he  answered  and  said,  '  Certainly,  my  Lord, 
if  they  have  so  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heino:i5 
punisnment.'  '  What !'  quoth  the  Protector,  *  tbo*: 
servcst  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  with  and ;  1  tfl! 
thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  gooi 
on  thy  body,  traitor !'  And  therewith,  as  in  a  grmt 
anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  on  the  board  a  great  np. 
at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the 
chamber,  and  therewith  a  door  clapped,  and  in  canif 
rushing  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  tne  chamber  cnalJ 
hold.  And  anon  the  Protector  said  to  the  LonI 
Hastings,  *  I  arrest  thee,  traitor  !'  '  What  I  me  !  m} 
Lord,'  quoth  he.  '  Yea,  the  traitor,'  quoth  the  Pn^ 
tcctor.  And  one  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  vhid 
shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  el«e 
his  head  had  been  clefl  to  the  teeth  ;  for  as  Mhonl; 
as  he  shrunk,  yet  ran  the  blood  about  his  ears.  TkfQ 
was  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Lord  Stanley  taken,  and  dirnx 
others  which  were  bestowed  in  divers  chambers,  carr 
the  Lord  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  comman<lf>i 
to  speed  and  shrive  him  apace.  '  For,  by  Saint  Poule.' 
quoth  he,  '  I  will  not  dine  till  I  see  thy  head  olf.' 
It  booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  heayilr  he  took  i 
priest  at  a  venture,  and  made  a  short  shrift,  for  a 
longer  would  not  be  suffered,  the  Protector  made  «<> 
much  haste  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it 
till  this  murder  were  done,  for  saving  of  hu  un^- 
cious  oath.  So  was  he  brought  forth  mto  the  green, 
beside  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  Uiil 
down  on  a  log  of  timber,  that  lay  there  for  building 
of  the  chapel,  and  there  tyrannously  stricken  oflT,  aud 
aflcr  his  body  and  head  were  interred  at  Windsor,  bj 
his  master.  King  Edward  the  Fourth;  whose  »o\iU 
Jesu  pardon.    Amen. 


SIR  THOMAS  HORS. 

Passing  over  Fortescue,  the  first  prose  writer  who 
mingled  just  and  striking  thought  Ti-itli  his  language, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
genius,  was  unquestionably  fiie  celebrated  chancellor 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  More  (1480-153o> 
Bom  the  son  of  a  judge  of  tlie  King's  Bench,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  More  entered  life  with  all  ex- 
ternal advantages,  and  soon  reached  a  distinguished 
situation  in  the  law  and  in  state  employments. 
He  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  1529,  being 
the  first  hiyman  who  ever  held  the  office.  At  all 
periods  of  his  life,  he  was  a  zealous  professor  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  insomuch  that  he  was  at  one  time 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  becoming  a  rocHik. 
When  Henry  wished  to  divorce  Catherine,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  conscientious  More,  who  accordingly 
incurred  his  displeasure,  and  perished  on  the  scafiold. 
The  cheerful,  or  rather  mirthful,  disposition  of  the 
learned  chancellor  forsook  him  not  at  the  last,  and 
he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block.  The  character  of  More  was  most  benignant, 
as  the  letter  to  his  wife,  who  was  ill>tempereii, 
written  after  the  burning  of  some  of  his  property, 
expressively  shows,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  English  prose.  The  domestic 
circle  at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  where  the  profoundly 
learned  statesman  at  once  paid  reverence  to  his 
parents  and  sported  with  his  cliildren,  has  hecn 
made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  picture  by  the 
great  artist  of  that  age,  Holbein. 

The  literary  productions  of  More  are  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English :  he  adopted  the  former 
language  probably  from  taste,  the  latter  for  the  pur- 
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nent  founded  on  theoretical  vieva  beinj;  lince  then 
termed  Utopian.  The  moit  of  the  English  writiiigi 
of  More  are  pamphlet*  on  the  reli^^oua  controTeniei 
of  bis  diij,  and  the  onlr  one  which  ii  now  of  raloe 
is  A  Ilislory  of  Edatard  V.,  and  of  hia  Brother,  and 
of  Bichard  III.,  which  Mr  Hollam  consider*  a«  the 
tint  Engliah  proM  work  &ee  of  viilgariimi  and 
pcdnntry. 

The  intention  of  Sir  Thoniu  More  in  hia  Uitipia 
\%  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  those  iocial  arrangements 
whereby  tlie  liappinees  and  improrement  of  the 
people  may  he  secured  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which 
homan  nature  is  susceptible  \  though,  probably,  he 
has  pictured  more  than  he  really  conceived  it  possible 
to  effect  Experience  proves  that  many  of  his  aug- 
ecations  are  indeed  Utopian.  In  his  imagioBry  ialand, 
for  instance,  all  are  contented  witli  the  necessaries  of 
lifci  all  are  employed  in  useful  labour',  no  man  de- 
sires, in  clothing,  any  other  quality  besides  durabi- 
lity! and  iince  wants  are  few,  and  every  individual 
engages  in  labour,  there  is  no  need  for  worlcing  more 
than  six  hours  a-day.  Neither  laziness  nor  avariet.' 
finds  a  place  in  this  happy  region;  for  why  should  the 
people  be  Indolent  when  they  have  so  httle  toil,  or 
greedy  when  they  know  that  there  ia  abundance  fur 
each  P  All  this,  it  is  evident,  is  incompatible  with 
quolitiea  inherent  in  human  nature :  man  require* 
the  stimulus  of  self-interest  to  render  him  indus- 
trious and  persevering  i  he  loves  not  utility  merely. 
but  ornament;  he  possesses  a  spirit  of  emulation 
which  makes  him  endeavour  to  outstrip  liis  fellows, 
and  A  desire  to  accumulate  property  even  for  its 
own  lake  With  ranch  that  is  Utopian,  howcTer,  tlie 
work  contains  many  sound  suggestions.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  severe  puniahinent  of  theft,  the  author 
would  improve  tiie  morals  and  condition  of  the 
people,  so  aa  to  take  away  the  temptation  to  crime ; 
for,  laya  he,  "  if  you  aaffer  your  people  to  be  ill- 
educated,  and  tiicir  manners  to  bo  corrupted  from 
their  infancy,  and  then  punish  them  for  those  crimes 
to  which  tlieir  Urst  education  disposed  tiiem,  what 
else  is  to  be  concluded  from  this,  bat  that  you  flist 
make  tliieves,  and  then  punish  them  P"  In  Utopia, 
we  are  told  war  is  never  entered  on  but  for  some 
gross  injury  done  to  themselves,  or,  more  especially, 
to  tlieir  allies  ;  and  the  glory  of  a  general  is  in  pro- 
portion, not  to  the  number,  but  to  the  fewness  of 
the  enemies,  whom  he  slays  in  gaining  a  victory. 
Criminals  arc  generally  punished  with  slavery,  avi:n 
for  the  greatest  misdeoos,  since  servitude  is  no  leas 
l«rrible  than  death  itself;  and,  by  making  alavcs  of 
malefactors,  not  only  does  the  public  get  the  benefit 
of  their  labonr,  but  the  continual  sight  of  their 
misery  is  more  effectual  than  their  deatli  to  deter 
other  men  iVom  crime.  It  ia  one  of  tlie  oldeat  lawa  of 
the  UtKipiana,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  pmiished  for 
his  religion  ;  "  it  being  a  flmdamental  opinion  among 
them,  that  a  man  cannot  make  himself  believe  any- 
thing he  pleases;  nor  do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble 
their  thoughts  by  threatenings,  so  that  men  arc  not 
tempted  to  lie  or  diaguiac  their  opinions  among 
them  ;  which,  being  a  aort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by 
the  Utopians."  Every  man  may  endeavour  to  con- 
vert others  to  hia  views  by  tlie  force  of  amicable  and 
modeat  argument,  without  bitterness  against  those 
□f  other  opinions ;  but  whoever  odds  reproach  and 
violence  to  persuasion,  is  to  be  condemned  to  banish- 
ment or  slavery.  Such  tolerant  views  were  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
in  Uter  life  were. lamentably  departed  fttnn  by  him- 
self in  practice ;  for  in  persecuting  the  Protestants, 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  intolerance  and  severity 
which  were  strangely  at  variance  both  with  the 
opinions  of  his  youth  and  the  general  mildness  of 
his  disposition. 
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[Letter  to  Lady  More,] 

[Itetnrning  from  tho  ncgotiatioiiB  at  Cambray,  Sir  ThomM 
Moro  heard  that  hia  bama  and  mxme  of  thoie  of  hia  neighbouxs 
had  been  burnt  down ;  he  oonaequently  wrote  the  foUowIng 
letter  to  his  wife.  Ita  gentleneia  to  a  tour-tempered  wooun, 
and  the  benevolent  feelings  expressed  about  the  property  of  his 
neighbours,  have  been  much  admired.] 

Mistress  Alice,  In  my  most  heartjwise  I  recommend 
me  to  jou.  And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my  son 
Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  bams  and  our  neighbours' 
also,  with  all  the  coin  that  was  therein  ;  albeit  (sav* 
ing  God's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such 
a  chance,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be 
content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  viaitation.  He  sent 
us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he  hath  by  such  a 
chance  taken  it  away  aeain,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled  ! 
Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
worth,  and  .heavily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity 
as  for  prosperity.  And  peradventure  we  have  more 
cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning, 
for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  tlum 
we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  take  all  the  housdiold  with  you  to  church, 
and  there  thank  God,  both  for  that  he  has  giyen  us, 
and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he 
hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase 
when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leaye  us  yet  less, 
at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my 
poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a 
spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear  no 
loss  by  mpr  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray 
you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry 
in  God ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what 
way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
com  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming, 
if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  ground  still  in 
our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we 
so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sud- 
denly thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our 
folk  from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us 
thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye  shall 
need,  and  which  can  set  them  other  masters,  ye  may 
then  dischaige  us  of  Uiem.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  peiveived  none  other  but 
that  I  should  tarry  still  witn  the  king's  grace.  But 
now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
this  next  week  to  come  home  and  see  you,  and  then 
shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things,  what 
order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our 
children,  as  ye  can  wiui.  At  Woodstock,  the  third 
day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of     Thomas  Mors. 

[Character  of  EuAard  TIL] 

[Sir  Thomas'a  acooont  of  Richard  IIL  has  been  followed  by 

Bhttkspoare.] 

Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat, 
was  in  wit  and  coun^  egal'  with  either  of  them ;  in 
body  and  prowess,  far  under  them  both  ;  little  of 
stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left 
shoulder  much  higher  than  his  rieht,  hard-favoured 
of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and 
from  afore  his  birth  ever  froward.  It  is  for  truth 
reported,  that  the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much 
ado  in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of 
him  uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  with  the 
feet  forward,  as  men  be  borne  outward  ;  and  (as  the 
fame  runneth)  also  not  untoothed  (whether  men  of 
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hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  ebe  tiiat  nature 
changed  her  course  in  his  beginning,  wliicli,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  many  thmgs  uimaiaimllj  com- 
mitted.) 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  wmr,  ms  to  whidi 
his  disposition  was  more  meetly  than  for  peace 
Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  orcrtbrovi, 
but  never  in  default  for  his  own  penon^  ^tKer  d 
hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dis- 
pense, and  somewhat  above  his  power  libend.  Wits 
taree  gifts  he  get  him  unstcadfast  friendship,  let 
which  ne  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  plaeea,  aAd 
get  him  stedfast  hatred.  He  was  close  nud  aecret; 
a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  antigmBt  d 
heart ;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  inwaidlj 
hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he  thooght  to  kill ; 
dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  nlwmy,  bin 
oftener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and 
increase  of  his  estate.  Friend  and  foe  wns  indi&r- 
ent,  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man'^ 
death  whose  life  withst^)d  nis  purpose.  He  slew  nitb 
his  own  hands  king  Henry  VI.,  being  prisoner  in  the 
Tower. 

[The  Utopian  Idea  qf  PleaturcJ] 
(From  Bishop  Burnet's  transiatinn  of  the  Utopia.) 

They  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  true  wisdom  for  a 
man  to  pursue  his  own  advantages  as  far  as  the  law? 
allow  it.  They  account  it  piety  to  prefer  the  puUic 
good  to  one's  private  concerns.  But  th^  think  it 
unjust  for  a  man  to  seek  for  his  own  pleasnie,  hy 
snatching  another  man's  pleasures  from  him.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  they  think  it  a  si^  of  a  gentle  and 
good  soul,  for  a  man  to  dispense  with  his  own  advan- 
tage for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  a 
good  man  finds  as  much  pleasure  one  way  as  he  part> 
with  another  ;  for,  as  he  may  expect  the  like  from 
others  when  he  may  come  to  need  it,  so,  if  that  sfaoold 
fail  him,  yet  the  sense  of  a  good  action,  and  the  r^ 
flections  that  one  makes  on  the  love  and  gratitude  iA 
those  whom  he  has  so  obliged,  gives  the  mind  move 
pleasure  than  the  body  could  have  found  in  that  frrai 
which  it  had  restrained  itself.  They  are  also  per- 
suaded that  God  will  make  up  the  loss  of  those  small 
pleasures  with  a  vast  and  endless  joy,  of  which  reli- 
^on  does  easily  convince  a  good  soul.  Thus,  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  matter,  they  reckon  that  all 
our  actions,  and  even  all  our  virtues,  terminate  in 
pleasure,  as  in  our  chief  end  and  greatest  happine-sa ; 
and  they  call  every  motion  or  state,  either  of  bodv  or 
mind,  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  delight,  a  plea- 
sure. And  thus  they  cautiously  limit  pleasure  onh 
to  those  appetites  to  which  nature  leads  ns  ;  for  theV 
reckon  that  nature  leads  us  only  to  those  delights  to 
which  reason  as  well  as  sense  carries  us,  and  by  whick 
we  neither  injure  any  other  person,  nor  let  so  greater 
pleasures  for  it,  and  which  do  not  draw  troubles  on  us 
after  them  ;  but  they  look  upon  those  delights  which 
men,  by  a  foolish  though  common  mistake,  call  plea- 
sure, as  if  they  could  change  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  words,  as  things  that  not  only  do 
not  advance  our  happiness,  but  do  rather  ohstnict  it 
very  much,  because  they  do  so  entirely  possess  the 
minds  of  those  that  once  go  into  them  with  a  false 
notion  of  pleasure,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  truer 
and  purer  pleasures. 

There  are  many  things  that  in  thcmselves  have 
nothing  that  is  traly  delighting:  on  the  oontrarr, 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  in  them  ;  and  yet 
by  our  perverse  appetites  after  forbidden  objects,  are  , 
not  only  ranked  among  the  pleasures,  but  are  inade  ' 
even  the  greatest  designs  of  life.    Among  those  who 
pursue  these  sophisticated  pleasures,  they  reckon  those 
whom  I  mentioned  before,   who  think  themselves  ■ 
60         '. 
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really  the  better  for  having  fine  clothes,  in  which  they 
think  they  are  doubly  mistaken,  both  in  the  opinion 
that  they  hare  of  their  clothes,  and  in  the  opinion 
that  they  hare  of  themselves  ;  for  if  you  consider  the 
use  of  clothes,  why  should  a  line  thread  be  thought 
better  than  a  coarse  one  I    And  yet  that  sort  of  men, 
as  if  they  had  some  real  advantages  beyond  others, 
and  did  not  owe  it  wholly  to  their  mistakes,  look  bie, 
and  seem  to  fancy  themselves  to  be  the  more  valuable 
on  that  account,  and  imagine  that  a  respect  is  due  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  rich  garment,  to  which  Uiey 
would  not  have  pretended  if  they  had  been  more 
meanly  clothed  ;  and  they  resent  it  as  an  idSront,  if 
that  respect  is  not  paid  them.    It  is  also  a  great  folly 
to  be  taken  with  these  outward  marks  of  respect, 
which  signify  nothing  ;  for  what  true  or  real  pleasure 
can  one  find  in  this,  that  another  man  stands  hue,  or 
makes  legs  to  him !    Will  the  bending  another  man's 
thighs  give  you  any  ease  1    And  will  his  head's  being 
bare  care  the  madness  of  yours  f    And  yet  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  this  false  notion  of  pleasure  bewitches 
many,  who  delight  themselves  with  the  fancy  of  their 
nobility,  and  are  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that  they 
are  descended  from  ancestors  who  have  been  held  for 
some  successions  rich,  and  that  they  have  had  great 
possessions ;  for  this  is  all  that  makes  nobility  at 
present ;  yet  they  do  not  think  themselves  a  whit  the 
less  noble,  though  their  immediate  parents  have  left 
none  of  this  wealth  to  them  ;  or  though  they  them- 
I  selves  have  squandered  it  all  away.    The  Utopians 
I  have  no  better  opinion  of  those  who  are  much  taken 
«ith  gems  and  precious  stones,  and  who  account  it  a 
degree  of  happiness  next  to  a  divine  one,  if  they  can 
purchase  one  that  is  veiy  extraordinary,  especially  if 
it  be  of  that  sort  of  stones  that  is  then  in  greatest  re- 
quest ;  for  the  same  sort  is  not  at  all  times  of  the 
same  value  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  nor  will  men  buy 
it,  unless  it  be  dismounted  and  taken  out  of  the  gold. 
And  then  the  jeweller  is  made  to  give  good  security, 
and  required  solemnly  to  swear  that  the  stone  is  true, 
that  by  such  an  exact  caution,  a  false  one  may  not  be 
bought  instead  of  a  true ;   whereas  if  you  were  to 
examine  it,  your  eye  could  find  no  difference  between 
that  which  is  counterfeit  and  that  which  is  true ;  so 
that  they  are  all  one  to  you,  as  much  as  if  you  were 
blind.    And  can  it  be  thought  that  they  who  heap  up 
an  useless  mass  of  wealth,  not  for  any  use  that  it  is 
to  bring  them,  but  merely  to  please  themselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  it,  enjoy  any  true  pleasure  in  it  f 
The  delight  they  find  is  only  a  false  shadow  of  joy. 
Those  axe  no  better  whose  error  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  former,  and  who  hide*  it,  out  of  the  fear  of 
losing  it ;  for  what  other  name  can  fit  the  hiding  it  in 
the  earth,  or  rather  the  restoring  it  to  it  again,  it 
being  thus  cut  off  finom  beinff  useful,  either  to  its 
owner  or  to  the  rest  of  mankind  t    And  yet  the  owner 
having  hid  it  carefully,  is  glad,  because  he  thinks  he 
i«  now  sure  of  it.    And  in  case  one  should  come  to 
steal  it,  the  owner,  though  he  might  live  perhaps  ten 
years  after  that,  would  all  that  while  after  the  theft, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  find  no  difference  between 
hu  having  it  or  losing  it,  for  both  ways  it  was  equally 
useleu  to  him. 

Among  those  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure,  they 
reckon  aU  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding 
or  gaming :  of  whose  madness  they  have  only  heard, 
for  they  have  no  such  things  among  them.    *    * 

Thus  though  the  rabble  of  mankind  looks  upon 
thciie,  and  all  other  things  of  this  kind  which  are  in- 
deed inawnerable,  as  pleasures  ;  the  Utopians,  on  the 
contiaiyy  observing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  them  that  is  truly  pleasant,  conclude  that  they  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  pleasures.  For  though  these 
things  may  create  some  tickling  in  the  senses  (which 
^Mms  to  be  a  true  notion  of  pleasure),  yet  they  reckon 
that  this  duet  not  arise  fnm  the  thing  itself,  but 


from  a  depraved  custom,  which  may  so  vitiate  a  man's 
taste,  that  bitter  things  may  pass  for  sweet ;  as  preg- 
nant women  think  pitch  or  tallow  tastes  sweeter  than 
honey  ;  but  as  a  man's  sense  when  corrupted,  either 
by  a  disease  or  some  ill  habit,  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  other  things,  so  neither  can  it  change  the 
nature  of  pleasure. 

They  reckon  up  several  sorts  of  these  pleasures, 
which  they  call  true  ones  ;  some  belong  to  the  body, 
and  others  to  the  mind.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind 
lie  in  knowledge,  and  in  that  deliffht  which  the  con- 
templation of  truth  carries  with  it ;  to  which  they 
add  the  joyful  reflections  on  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
assured  hopes  of  a  future  happiness.  They  divide  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  into  two  sorts  ;  the  one  is  that 
which  gives  our  senses  some  real  delight,  and  is  per- 
formed, cither  by  tho  recruiting  of  nature,  and  sup- 
plying those  parts  on  which  the  internal  heat  of  life 
feeds  ;  and  that  is  done  by  eating  or  drinking :  br 
when  nature  is  eased  of  any  surchaige  that  oppresses 
it.  There  is  another  kind  of  this  sort  of  pleasure,  that 
neither  gives  us  anything  that  our  bodies  require, 
nor  frees  us  from  anything  with  which  we  are  over- 
charged ;  and  yet  it  excites  our  senses  by  a  secret 
unseen  virtue,  and  by  a  generous  impression,  it  so 
tickles  and  affects  them,  that  it  turns  them  inwardly 
upon  themselves  ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  begot  b^ 
music. 

Another  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  is,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  quiet  and  good  constitution  of  body,  by 
which  there  is  an  entire  healthiness  spread  over  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  not  allayed  with  any  disease. 
This,  when  it  is  free  from  all  mixture  of  pain,  gives 
an  inward  pleasure  of  itself,  even  though  it  should  not 
be  excited  by  any  external  and  delighting  object ;  and 
although  this  pleasure  does  not  so  vigorously  affect 
the  sense,  nor  act  so  strongly  upon  it,  yet,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  so  almost  all  the  Utopians 
reckon  it  the  foundation  and  basis  of  all  the  other 
joys  of  life  ;  since  this  alone  makes  one's  state  of  life 
to  be  easy  and  desirable  ;  and  when  this  is  wanting, 
a  man  is  really  capable  of  no  ether  pleasure.  They 
look  upon  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain,  if  it  does 
not  rise  from  a  perfect  health,  to  be  a  state  of  stupi- 
dity rather  than  of  pleasure.  There  has  been  a  con- 
troversy in  this  matter  very  narrowly  canvassed  among 
them ;  whetlier  a  firm  and  entire  health  could  be 
called  a  pleasure  or  not  1  Some  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  pleasure  but  that  which  was  excited  by 
some  sensible  motion  in  the  body.  But  this  opinion 
has  been  long  ago  run  down  among  them,  so  that  now 
they  do  almost  all  agree  in  this,  That  health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  bodily  pleasures  ;  and  that,  as  there  is 
a  pain  in  sickness,  which  is  as  opposite  in  its  nature  to 
pleasure,  as  sickness  itself  is  to  health,  so  they  hold 
that  health  carries  a  pleasure  along  with  it.  And  if 
any  should  say  that  sickness  is  not  really  a  pain,  but 
that  it  only  carries  a  pain  along  with,  they  look  upon 
that  as  a  fetch  of  subtility  that  does  not  much  alter 
the  matter.  So  they  think  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be 
said,  that  health  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  or  that  it  be- 
gets a  pleasure,  as  fire  gives  heat ;  so  it  be  granted, 
that  all  those  whose  health  is  entire  have  a  true  plea- 
sure in  it :  and  they  reason  thus.  What  is  the  plea- 
sure of  eating,  but  that  a  man's  health  which  liad  been 
weakened,  docs,  with  the  assistance  of  food,  drive  away 
hunger,  and  so  recruiting  itself,  recovers  its  former 
vigour !  And  being  thus  refreshed,  it  finds  a  pleasure 
in  that  conflict,  ^d  if  the  conflict  is  pleasure,  the 
victory  must  yet  breed  a  greater  pleasure,  except  we 
will  fancy  that  it  becomes  stupid  as  soon  as  it  has 
obtained  that  which  it  pursued,  and  so  does  neither 
know  nor  rejoice  in  its  own  welfare.  If  it  is  said  that 
health  cannot  be  felt,  they  absolutely  deny  that ;  for 
what  man  is  in  health  that  does  not  perceive  it  when 
he  is  awake  t    Is  there  any  man  that  is  so  dull  and 
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stupid,  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  feels  a  delight 
in  health  1  And  what  is  delight  but  another  name 
for  pleasure  1 

But  of  all  pleasures,  they  esteem  those  to  be  the 
most  yaluable  that  lie  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  chief  of 
these  are  those  that  arise  out  of  true  yirtue,  and  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience.  Thej  account  health 
the  chief  pleasure  that  belongs  to  the  body  ;  for  thej 
think  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
all  the  other  delights  of  the  body,  arc  only  so  mr  de- 
sirable as  they  giye  or  maintain  health.  But  they 
are  not  pleasant  in  themselves,  otherwise  than  as  they 
resist  those  impressions  that  our  natural  infirmity  is 
still  making  upon  us  ;  and,  as  a  wise  man  desires 
rather  to  avoid  diseases  than  to  take  physic,  and  to 
be  freed  from  pain  rather  than  to  find  ease  by  reme- 
dies, so  it  were  a  more  desirable  state  not  to  need  this 
sort  of  pleasure,  than  to  be  obliged  to  indulge  it.  And 
if  any  man  imagines  that  there  is  a  real  happiness  in 
this  pleasure,  he  must  then  confess  that  he  would  be 
the  happiest  of  all  men,  if  he  were  to  lead  his  life  in 
a  perpetual  hunger,  thirst,  and  itching,  and  by  conse- 
quence in  perpetual  eating,  drinking,  and  scratching 
himself,  which,  any  one  may  easily  see,  would  be  not 
only  a  base  but  a  miserable  state  of  life.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  lowest  of  pleasures,  and  the  least  pure  ; 
for  we  can  never  relish  them  but  when  they  are  mixed 
with  the  contrary  pains.  The  pain  of  hunger  must 
pre  us  the  pleasure  of  eating  ;  and  here  the  pain  out- 
balances the  pleasure  ;  and,  as  the  pain  is  more  vehe- 
ment, so  it  lasts  much  longer ;  for,  aa  it  is  upon  us 
before  the  pleasure  comes,  so  it  does  not  cease,  but 
with  the  pleasure  that  extinguishes  it,  and  that  goes 
otf  with  it ;  so  that  they  think  none  of  those  pleasures 
are  to  be  valued,  but  as  they  are  necessary.  Vet  they 
rejoice  in  them,  and  with  aue  gratitude  acknowledge 
the  tenderness  of  the  great  author  of  nature,  who  has 
planted  in  us  appetites,  by  which  those  things  that 
are  necessary  for  our  preservation  are  likewise  made 
pleasant  to  us.  For  how  miserable  a  thing  would  life 
be,  if  those  daily  diseases  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  to 
be  carried  off  by  such  bitter  drugs,  as  we  must  use  for 
those  diseases  that  return  seldomer  upon  us  !  And 
thus  these  pleasant,  as  well  as  proper  gifts  of  nature, 
do  maintain  the  strength  and  the  sprigntliness  of  our 
bodies. 

They  do  also  entertain  themselves  with  the  other 
delights  that  they  let  in  at  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and 
their  nostrils,  as  the  pleasant  relishes  and  seasonings 
of  life,  which  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  pecu- 
liarly for  man  ;  since  no  other  sort  of  animals  con- 
templates the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  nor 
is  delighted  with  smells,  but  as  they  distinguish  meats 
by  them  ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  tne  concords  or  dis- 
cords of  sounds  ;  yet  in  all  pleasures  whatsoever,  they 
observe  this  temper,  that  a  lesser  joy  may  not  hinder 
a  greater,  and  that  pleasure  may  never  breed  pain, 
which  they  think  does  always  follow  dishonest  plea- 
sures. But  they  think  it  a  madness  for  a  man  to  wear 
out  the  beauty  of  bis  face,  or  the  force  of  his  natural 
strength,  and  to  corrupt  the  sprightliness  of  his  body 
by  sloth  and  laziness,  or  to  waste  his  body  by  fasting, 
and  so  to  weaken  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and 
reject  the  other  delights  of  life  ;  unless,  by  renouncing 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  can  either  serve  the  public,  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  for  which  he  expects 
a  greater  recompense  from  Ood  ;  so  that  they  look  on 
such  a  course  of  life,  as  a  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  both 
cruel  to  itself,  and  ingrateful  to  the  author  of  nature, 
as  if  we  would  not  be  beholden  to  him  for  his  favours, 
and  therefore  would  reject  all  his  blessings,  and  should 
afflict  himself  for  the  empty  shadow  of  virtue  ;  or  for 
no  better  end  than  to  render  himself  capable  to  bear 
those  misfortunes  which  possibly  will  never  happen. 

Contemporary  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  though 


infinitely  beueath  him  in  intellect,  was  Axexakdo 
Barclay,  a  clergyman  of  England,  but  rapposed  t^ 
have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  Besides  a  cnrioas 
work  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled,  7%e  Skip  ofF^cia, 
(1509),  in  which  is  described  a  great  vanefty  v£ 
human  absurdities,  he  translated  many  LAttn  sod 
other  books,  including  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jvgiir 
thine  war,  which  was  among  the  earliest  Kxi^iifi 
versions  of  classical  authors  produced  in  £nglaod. 

JOHN  FISCHER. 

FiscHBR,  Bishop  of  Rochebtsr,  (1459-1555\ 
was  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  lifetime  bj  pamph- 
lets in  Latin  against  the  Lutheran  doctTines  :  i}K» 
have  long  been  in  oUivion,  but  his  name  still  cail» 
for  a  place  in  our  literary  history,  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  prose.  He  was  a  steadGut  ad- 
herent of  the  church  of  Bome,  and  his  name  is  tar- 
nished with  some  severities  to  the  reforming  party . 
but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  his  life,  that  he  possessed  many  of  the 
best  points  of  human  character.  He  steadilj  refused 
translation  to  a  more  valuable  bishopric,  and  be 
finally  laid  down  his  life,  along  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  prindpie 
of  the  validity  of  the  nuptials  of  Queen  Catherine 
While  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  that  assumed 
offence,  the  pope  acknowledged  his  worth  and  con- 
sistency by  the  gift  of  a  cardinal's  hat ;  which  drew 
fh>m  Henry  the  brutal  remark,  **  Well,  let  the  pope 
send  him  a  hat  when  he  will ;  mother  of  God !  he 
shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  wiU  leave 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on  I**  Tlie  Eng^h  writ- 
ings of  Bishop  Fischer  consist  of  sermons  and  a 
few  small  tracts  on  pious  subjects,  printed  in  one 
volume  at  Wurzburg  in  1595.  One  of  the  sermons 
was  a  fVmeral  one,  preached  in  1509,  in  honour  of  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  (mother  of  Henry  VH.), 
whose  chaplain  he  had  been.  In  it  he  presents  a 
remarkable  portraiture  of  a  pious  lady  of  raiik  of  that 
age,  with  a  curious  detail  of  the  habits  then  thought 
essential  to  a  religious  gentlewoman. 

[Oharaeter  and  Ifabils  of  the  Cowitets  of  TUchmond.'] 

[In  allusion  to  Martha,  the  subject  of  the  text,] 
First,  I  say,  the  comparison  of  them  two  may  be  made 
in  four  things  ;  in  nobleness  of  person  ;  in  discipline 
of  their  bodies  ;  in  ordering  of  their  souIh  to  Qoa  ;  in 
hospitalities  keeping  and  charitable  dealing  to  their 
neighbours.  In  which  four,  the  noble  woman  Martha 
(as  say  the  doctors,  entreating  this  gospel  and  her  life) 
was  singularly  to  be  commended  and  praised  ;  where- 
fore let  us  consider  likewise,  whether  in  this  noble 
countess  may  any  thing  like  be  found. 

First,  the  biased  Martha  was  a  woman  of  noble 
blood,  to  whom  by  inheritance  belonged  the  castle  of 
Bethany ;  and  this  nobleness  of  blood  they  have  which 
desccnaed  of  noble  lineage.  Beside  this,  there  is  a 
nobleness  of  manners,  withouten  which  the  nobleness 
of  blood  is  much  defaced ;  for  as  Boethius  saith.  If 
ought  be  good  in  the  nobleness  of  blood,  it  is  for  that 
thereby  the  noble  men  and  women  should  be  ashamed 
to  go  out  of  kind,  from  the  virtuous  manners  of  their 
ancestry  before.  Yet  also  there  is  another  nobleness 
which  ariseth  in  every  person,  by  the  goodness  of 
nature,  whereby  full  often  such  as  come  of  right  poor 
and  unnoble  father  and  mother,  have  great  abilities 
of  nature  to  noble  deeds.  Above  all  the  same  there 
is  a  four  manner  of  nobleness,  which  may  be  called 
an  encreased  nobleness  ;  as,  by  marriage  and  affinity 
of  more  noble  persons,  such  as  were  ot  loss  condition 
may  increase  in  higher  degree  of  nobleness. 

In  every  of  these  I  suppose  this  countess  was  noble. 
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First,  she  came  of  noble  blood,  lineally  descending 
of  King  Edward  III.  within  the  four  degree  of  the 
same.  Her  father  was  John,  Duke  of  Somerset ;  her 
mother  was  called  Margaret,  right  noble  as  well  in 
manners  as  in  blood,  to  whom  she  was  a  Tery  daughter 
in  all  noble  manners  :  for  she  was  bounteous  and 
liberal  to  eveiy  person  of  her  knowledge  or  acquaint- 
ance. Ararice  and  coretyse  she  most  hated,  and  sor- 
rowed it  full  much  in  all  persons,  but  speciall^r  in  anj 
that  belonged  unto  her.  She  was  also  of  singular 
easiness  to  be  spoken  unto,  and  full  courteous  answer 
!*he  would  make  to  all  that  came  unto  her.  Of  mar- 
vellous gentleness  she  was  unto  all  folks,  but  speciallj 
unto  her  own,  whom  she  trusted  and  loTed  right  ten- 
derly. Unkind  she  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  ne 
forgetful  of  any  kindness  or  serrice  done  to  her  before  ; 
wb-ich  is  no  little  part  of  very  nobleness.  She  was  not 
TCDgeable  ne  cruel,  but  ready  anon  to  foiget  and  to 
forgiTe  injuries  done  \into  her,  at  the  least  desire  or 
motion  made  unto  her  for  the  same.  Merciful  also 
and  piteous  she  was  unto  such  as  was  grieved  and 
wrongfully  troubled,  and  to  them* that  were  in  poverty 
or  sickness,  or  any  other  misery. 

To  God  and  to  the  church  full  obedient  and  tract- 
able, searching  his  honour  and  pleasure  full  busily.  A 
wariness  of  herself  she  had  alway  to  eschew  eveiy 
thing  that  might  dishonest  any  noblewoman,  or  dis- 
tain  her  honour  in  any  condition.  Frivolous  things 
that  were  little  to  be  regarded,  she  would  let  pass  by, 
but  the  other  that  were  of  weight  and  substance, 
wherein  she  might  profit,  she  would  not  let,^  for  any 
I»ain  or  labour,  to  take  upon  hand.  These  and  many 
other  such  noble  conditions,  left  unto  her  by  her  an- 
cc'stors,  she  kept  and  increased  therein  with  a  great 
diligence. 

llie  third  nobleness  also  she  wanted  not,  which  I 
ffaid  was  the  nobleAoss  of  nature.  She  had  in  a  man- 
ner all  that  was  praisable  in  a  woman,  either  in  soul 
or  body.  First,  ^e  was  of  singular  wisdom,  far  pass- 
ing the  common  rate  of  women.  She  was  good  in  re- 
luembrance  and  of  holding  memory  ;  a  ready  wit  she 
had  also  to  conceive  all  things,  albeit  they  were  right 
dark.  Right  studious  she  was  in  books,  which  she 
Kad  in  great  number,  both  in  English  and  in  French ; 
and  for  her  exercise  and  for  the  profit  of  others,  she 
did  translate  divers  matters  of  devotion,  out  of  the 
French  into  English.  Full  often  she  complained  that 
in  her  youth  she  had  not  given  her  to  the  under- 
standing of  Latin,  wherein  she  had  a  little  perceiving, 
sfX>ecially  of  the  Mubryshe  of  the  Ordinalf  for  the  say- 
ing  of  her  service,  which  she  did  well  understand. 
Ifereunto  in  favour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  in  every 
demeanour  of  herself,  so  great  nobleness  did  appear, 
that  what  she  spake  or  did  it  marvellously  became 
her. 

The  four  nobleness,  which  we  named  a  nobleness 
gotten  or  increased,  she  had  also.  For  albeit  she  of 
her  lineage  were  right  noble,  yet  nevertheless  by 
marriage  adjoining  of  other  blood,  it  took  some  en- 
creajBcment.  For  in  her  tender  age,  she  being  endued 
with  «o  great  towardness  of  nature  and  likelihood  of 
inheritance,  many  sued  to  have  had  her  to  marriage. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  then  was  a  man  of  great 
(experience,  most  diligently  procured  to  hare  had  her 
f<»r  his  son  and  heir.  Of  the  contrary  part.  King 
i^enry  VI.  did  make  means  for  Edmund  his  brother, 
then  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  She,  which  as  then  was 
not  fully  nine  years  old,  doubtful  in  her  mind  what 
jih&  were  best  to  do,  asked  counsel  of  an  old  gentle- 
woman, whom  she  much  loved  and  trusted,  which  did 
adTise  her  to  commend  herself  to  St  Nicholas,  the 
patron  and  helper  of  aU  true  maidens,  and  to  beseech 
liim  to  put  in  her  mind  what  she  were  best  to  do ! 
This  counsel  she  followed,  and  made  her  prayer  so 
full  often,  but  specially  that  night,  when  she  should 
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the  morrow  after  make  answer  of  her  mind  detcrmi- 
nately.  A  marvellous  thing  ! — the  same  night,  as  I 
have  heard  her  tell  many  a  time,  as  she  lay  in  prayer, 
calling  upon  St  Nicholas,  whether  sleeping  or  waking 
she  could  not  assure,  but  about  four  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  one  appeared  unto  her,  arrayed  like  a 
bishop,  and  naming  imto  her  Edmund,  bade  take 
him  unto  her  husband.  And  so  by  this  meuis  she 
did  incline  her  mind  unto  Edmund,  the  king's  brother, 
and  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  was  made  mother 
of  the  king  that  dead  is  (whose  soul  God  pardon), 
and  grand-dame  to  our  sovereign  lord  King  Heniy 
VIII.,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  govemeth  the 
realm.  So  what  by  lineage,  what  by  affinity,  she  had 
thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the  four  degree  of 
marriage  unto  her,  besides  carls,  marquisses,  dukes, 
and  princes.  And  thus  much  we  have  spoken  of  her 
nobleness.    *    ♦ 

Her  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks  "was 
known  to  all  them  that  were  conversant  with  her, 
wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  weight  of  herself  as  any 
person  might,  keeping  alway  her  strait  measure,  and 
offending  as  little  as  any  creature  mi^ht :  eschewing 
banquets,  rere-suppers,^  juiceries  betwixt  meals.  As 
for  fasting,  for  age,  and  feebleness,  albeit  she  were  not 
bound,  yet  those  days  that  by  the  church  were  ap- 
pointed, she  kept  them  diligently  and  seriously,  and 
m  especial  the  holy  Lent  throughout,  that  she  re- 
strained her  appetite,  till  one  meid  offish  on  the  day; 
besides  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as  St 
Anthony,  St  Maiy  Magdalene,  St  Catharine,  with 
other ;  and  theroweout  all  the  year,  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  she  full  truly  observed.  As  to  hard  clothes 
wearing,  she  had  her  shirts  and  girdles  of  hair,  which, 
when  &e  was  in  health,  every  week  she  failed  not 
certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime 
the  other,  that  full  often  her  skin,  as  I  heard  her  say, 
was  pierced  therewith.     *     * 

In  prayer,  o'eiy  day  at  her  uprising,  which  com- 
monly was  not  long  after  five  of  the  clock,  she  began 
certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  her 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  lady,  which  kept  her 
to^ — then  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  then  with 
her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ;  and 
after  that  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses  upon  her 
knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  devotions 
unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day,  was 
ten  of  the  clock,  and  unon  the  fasting  day  eleven. 
After  dinner  full  truly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 
three  altars  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commenda- 
tions she  would  say,  and  her  even  songs  before  supper, 
both  of  the  day  and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other 
prayers  and  psalters  of  David  throughout  the  year ; 
and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  failed  not  to 
resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  occupy  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all 
this  long  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and 
60  painful  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
and  disease.  And  vet  nevertheless,  daily  when  she 
was  in  health,  she  miled  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 
lady,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth 
sixty  and  three  avcs,  and  at  every  ave,  to  make  a 
kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books 
in  French,  wherewith  she  would  occupy  herself  when 
she  was  weary  of  prayer.  Wherefore  divers  she  did 
translate  out  of  the  French  into  English.  Her  mar- 
vellous weeping  they  can  bear  witness  of,  which  here 
before  have  heard  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and 
many,  and  at  many  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly  every 
third  day.  Can  also  record  the  same  tho  that  were 
present  at  any  time  when  she  was  houshilde,^  which 

1  Second  sappers.  yVhea  supper  took  place  at  four  or  five 
o'clock,  it  was  not  uncommon,  on  festive  occaedons,  to  have  a 
'second  8er^'cd  up  at  a  later  hour. 

>  There  is  an  omission  here. 

3  Received  tho  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
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was  fall  nigh  a  dozen  times  creiy  year,  what  floods  of 
tears  there  issued  forth  of  her  eyes  I 

6IR  THOMAS  ELTOT. 

Sir  Thomas  Eltot,  an  eminent  pln'sician  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  several  embassies,  was  the  author  of  a  popular 
professional  work,  entitled  The  Castle  of  Healthy  in 
which  many  sound  precepts  are  delivered  with  re- 
spect to  diet  and  regimen.  Of  his  other  productions, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  but  that  entitled 
TVie  Governor,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. He  recommends,  as  Montaigne  and  Locke 
have  subsequently  done,  that  children  be  taught 
to  speak  Latin  from  their  infancy ;  and  he  depre- 
cates ^'crucd  and  jrroiu^  schoolmasters,  by  whom 
the  wits  of  children  be  dulled,  whereof  we  need  no 
better  autlior  to  witness  than  daily  experience.** 
Mr  Ilidlam  observes,  in  reference  to  this  passage, 
that  **  all  testimonies  concur  to  this  savage  ill-treat- 
ment of  boys  in  tlie  schools  of  this  period.  The 
fierceness  of  the  Tudor  government,  the  religious 
intolerance,  the  polemical  brutality,  tlie  rigorous 
justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seem  to 
have  engendered  a  hardness  of  character,  which 
displayed  itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when  it  did 
not  even  reach  the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant 
cruelty.***  Sir  Tliomaa  Elyot  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Leland,  the  antiquary,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.    He  died  in  1546. 

The  following  passage  in  Tfte  CaetU  o/Healtfi  in- 
dicates the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  body  by  exercise,  before  the 
use  of  fire-arms  had  become  universal  in  war : — 

[Different  Kinds  of  Exfrdte,'] 

The  quality  of  exercise  is  the  diversity  thereof,  for 
as  much  as  therein  be  many  differences  in  moving, 
and  also  some  exerciHe  moveth  more  one  part  of  the 
body,  some  another.  In  difierence  of  moving,  some 
is  slow  or  soft,  some  is  swift  or  fast,  some  is  strong  or 
violent,  some  bo  mixed  with  strength  and  swifltneas. 
Strong  or  violent  exercises  be  these  ;  delving  (spe- 
cially in  tough  clay  and  heavy),  bearing  or  sustainmg 
of  heavy  burdens,  climbing  or  walkinff  against  a  steep 
upright  hill,  holding  a  rope  and  climbing  up  thereby, 
hanging  by  the  hands  on  any  thing  above  a  man's 
reach,  that  his  feet  touch  not  the  ground,  standing 
and  holding  up  or  spreading  the  arms,  with  the  hands 
fast  closed,  and  abiding  mo  a  long  time.  Also  to  hold 
the  arms  stedfast,  causing  another  man  to  essay  to 
pull  them  out,  and  notwithstanding  he  keepeth  his 
arm  stedfast,  enforcing  thereunto  the  sinews  and  mus- 
cles. Wrestling  also  with  the  arms  and  legs,  if  the 
persons  be  equal  in  strength,  it  doth  exercise  the  one 
and  the  other ;  if  the  one  be  stronger,  then  is  [it]  to 
the  weaker  a  more  violent  exercise.  All  these  kinds 
of  exercises  and  other  like  them  do  augment  strength, 
and  therefore  they  sen-e  only  for  young  men  which 
be  inclined  or  be  apt  to  the  wars.  Swift  exercise 
without  violence  is  runninff,  playing  with  weapons, 
tenuis  or  throwing  of  the  daU,  trotting  a  space  of 
ground  forward  and  backward,  going  on  the  toes  and 
holding  up  the  hands  ;  also,  stirring  up  and  down  his 
arms  without  plummets:  Vehement  exorcise  is  com- 
pound of  violent  exercise  and  swift,  when  they  are 
joined  together  at  one  time,  as  dancing  or  galiards, 
throwing  of  the  ball  and  running  after  it ;  foot-ball 

{>lay  may  be  in  the  number  thereof,  throwing  of  the 
ong  dart  and  continuing  it  many  times,  running  in 
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harness,  and  other  like.  The  modcFaie  cxerd«e  i- 
long  walking  or  going  a  journey.  The  parts  of  tK^ 
body  have  sundry  exercises  appropried  nnto  them ; 
as  running  and  going  is  the  moitt  proper  for  die  lep : 
moving  of  the  arms  up  and  down,  or  streichin*:  tLm  | 
out  and  playing  with  weapons,  serveth  most  for  tbe 
arms  and  shoulders  ;  stooping  and  rising  oflen  tinto. 
or  lifting  great  weights,  taking  up  plummets  or  other  | 
like  poises  on  the  ends  of  staves,  and  in  likewve  lift- 
ing up  in  every  hand  a  spear  or  morrispike  br  the  en<l». 
specially  crossing  the  hands,  and  to  Imj  tnoa  dovr 
again  in  their  places ;  these  do  exercine  the  back  aaJ 
loins.  Of  the  bulk  [chest]  and  lungs,  the  proper  exer-  i 
cise  is  moving  of  the  breath  in  singing  or  crying.  Dkt 
entrails,  which  be  underneath  th«3  midriff,  be  exerci«^I 
by  blowing  either  by  constraint  or  playinc  on  shales* 
or  sackbuts,  or  other  like  instrumentH  which  do  re- 
quire much  wind.  The  muscles  are  best  exercuw^ 
mth  holding  of  the  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  be 
which  doth  exercise  hath  well  digested  his  meat,  ao'i 
is  not  troubled  with  much  wind  in  his  body.  Finalh, 
loud  reading,  counterfeit  battle,  tennis  or  throwing 
the  ball,  running,  walking,  addc[d3  to  shooting, 
which,  in  mine  opinion^  exceeds  all  the  other,  do  ex- 
ercise the  body  commodiously.  Alway  remember  that 
the  end  of  violent  exercise  is  difficulty  in  fetching  oi 
the  breath  ;  of  moderate  exercise  alteration  of  bivatl 
only,  or  the  beginning  of  sweat.  Moreover,  in  winter, 
miming  and  wrestling  is  convenient ;  in  sununer, 
wrestling  a  little,  but  not  running  ;  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther, much  walking ;  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  ex- 
pedient. They  which  seem  to  have  moist  bodies;,  and 
live  in  idleness,  they  have  need  of  violent  exerdse. 
They  which  are  lean  and  choleric  must  wmlk  eoftlT^ 
and  exercise  themself  very  temperately.  The  plum- 
mets, called  of  Oalen  aUeree^  which  are  now  much 
used  with  great  men,  being  of  equal  weight  and  ac- 
ceding to  the  strength  of  him  that  exerdseth,  are 
very  good  to  be  used. 


nUOH  LATIMER. 

At  this  period  Hugh  Latiwer  distinguished  hioh 
self  as  a  zealous  reformer,  not  less  than  Sir  Thomas 
More  did  on  the  opposite  side,  lie  was  educated 
in  the  liomish  faith,  but  afterwards  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  Bilney,  a  celebrated  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  saw  reason  to  alter 
his  opinions,  and  boldly  maintained  in  the  pulpit  the 
views  of  the  Protestant  party.  His  punching  at 
Cambridge  gave  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  d^gy, 
at  whose  instigation  Caxvlinal  Wolsey  iiutitated  a 
court  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  execute  ^e  Laws 
against  heretics.  Before  this  court  Bilney  and 
Latimer  were  summoned,  when  the  recantation  cf 
the  former,  who  was  considered  tlie  principal  man. 
caused  botli  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Bilney  af&rward» 
disclaimed  his  abjuration,  and  was  bumL  This, 
however,  nowise  abated  the  boldness  of  Latimer, 
who  continued  to  preach  openly,  and  even  wrote  a 
letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  remonstrating  against  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Engluh.  This, 
although  it  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
seems  to  have  given  no  oflTenoe  to  Henry,  who  soon 
afterwards  presented  Latimer  to  a  living  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  in  1535  appointed  him  bishop  of  Worcester 
After  the  fall  of  Anne  Bolcyn,  the  passing  in  par- 
liament of  the  six  articles  establishing  the  doctrines 
of  popery,  induced  him  to  resign  his  bishopric 
During  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign,  he  suiBered 
imprisonment ;  but  being  liberated  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VL,  he  became  popular  at  court  as 
a  preacher,  but  never  oould  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
sume his  episcopal  ftinctions.  In  Maiy's  reign, 
when  measures  were  taken  for  the  restoration  of 
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poperj,  Latimer  was  Buromoned  before  the  conncil, 
and,  though  allowed  an  opportunity  of  escape, 
readily  obeyed  the  citatioxi,  exdaiming,  as  he  pasrcd 
through  Smithfield,  *This  place  has  long  groaned 
for  me.'  After  a  tedious  imprisonment»  he  persisted 
in  refusing  to  subscribe  certain  articles  which  were 
submitted  to  him,  and  si^Sered  at  the  stake  in  1555, 
exclaiming  to  his  fellow-martyr.  Bishop  Ridley, 
*  Be  of  good  comfort,  Doctor  Ridley,  and  play  tiie 
man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God*8  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
pat  out'  His  sermons,  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  in  1570,  are  remarkable  for  a  familiarity 
and  drollery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now 
be  reckoned  very  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly 
popular  in  his  own  time,  and  prcNluced  a  wonderful 
impression  on  his  hearers.  Cranmer  and  he  were 
instrumental  in  effecting  a  great  improrement  in 
the  quality  of  clerical  discourses,  by  substituting 
topics  connected  with  moral  duties  for  what  was  then 
the  common  subject-matter  of  sermons;  namely, 
incredible  and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  accounts  of  miracles  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  following  extracts  from  Latimer's 
sermons  will  gire  an  idea  of  his  style  and  peculiar 
manner: — 


[A  Ymman  of  Henry  VI Pi  time,'] 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his 
own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  X3  or  X4  by  year  at  the 
uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  a  doien  men.  He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep, 
and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his 
horse,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
rccciTe  the  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I 
buckled  his  harness  when  be  went  to  Blackheath  field. 
He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
hare  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He 
married  my  sisters  with  X5  or  20  nobles  a-piece,  so 
that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of 
Ciod.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 
And  some  alms  he  gare  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it, 
paycth  £16  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to 
do  any  thing  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 
children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 

In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach 
me  to  shoot,  as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I 
think  other  men  did  their  cnildren  :  he  taught  me 
how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not 
to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  diyers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows 
bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I 
increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger,  for  men  shall  neyer  shoot  well,  except  they  be 
brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a  wholesome 
kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 


I 


[Hasty  Judgmmi*'] 


Here  I  haye  occasion  to  tell  you  a  stoiy  which  hap- 
pened at  Cambridge.    Master  Bilney,  or  rather  Saint 
Bilney,  that  suffered  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the 
I  same  Bilney  was  the  instrument  whereby  Qod  called 
I  me  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank  him,  next  to  God, 
for  that  knowledge  that  I  hare  in  the  word  of  God. 
For  I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  Enffland, 
insomuch  that,  when  I  should  be  made  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Me- 
>  lancthon  and  sgainst  his  opinions.    Bilney  heard  me 
,  at  that  time,  and  perceired  that  I  was  zealous  without 
I  knowledge ;  he  came  to  me  afterward  in  my  study, 


and  desired  me  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his  confession  ; 
I  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the  very  truth,  by  his  confession 
I  learned  more  than  before  in  many  years ;  so  from 
that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the  word  of  God, 
and  forsook  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  went 
with  him  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  tower  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  he  was  ever  visiting  prisoners  and  sick  folk. 
So  we  went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we 
were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to  patience,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  faults.  Among  other  prisoners, 
there  was  a  woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had 
killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and  steadfastly 
denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the  act ; 
which  denying  gave  us  occasion  to  search  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  we  did  ;  and  at  length  we  found  that  her 
husband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  sought  means 
to  make  her  out  of  the  way.    The  matter  was  thus : — 

A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At 
length  it  died  in  harvest  time  ;  she  went  to  her  neigh- 
bours and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help^  prepare 
the  child  for  burial ;  but  there  was  nobody  at  home, 
eveiy  man  was  in  the  field.  The  woman,  in  a  heavi- 
ness and  trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  bein^  herself 
alone,  prepared  the  child  for  burial.  Hernusbaud 
coming  home,  not  having  great  love  towards  her,  ac- 
cused her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Cambridge.  But  as  far  forth  as  I  could 
learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my 
conscience  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circum- 
stances well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this,  I  was  called  to  preach  before 
the  king,  which  was  my  first  sermon  that  I  made  be- 
fore his  majesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor  ;  where 
his  majeHty,  after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  most  fami- 
liarly talk  with  me  in  a  galleiy.  Now,  when  I  saw 
my  time,  I  kneeled  down  before  his  majesty,  opcnine 
the  whole  matter,  and  afterwards  most  humbly  desired 
his  majesty  to  pajrdon  that  woman.  For  I  thought  in 
my  conscience  she  was  not  guilty,  or  else  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  sue  for  a  murderer.  The  king  most 
graciously  heard  my  humble  request,  insomucn  that 
I  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  home- 
ward. In  the  mean  season,  that  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  child  in  the  tower  of  Ounbridge,  whose  godfather 
I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  godmother.  But  all 
that  time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of 
it,  only  exhortine  her  to  confess  the  truth.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer  ;  I  came  as 
I  was  wont  to  do,  to  instruct  her ;  she  made  great 
moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till 
we  brought  her  to  a  good  opinion  ;  and  at  length 
showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and  let  her  go. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  that  though 
some  women  be  venr  unnatural,  and  forget  their  chil- 
dren, yet  when  we  hear  any  body  so  report,  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  believinc  the  tale,  but  rather  sus- 
pend our  judgments  till  wo'know  the  truth. 

[CauM  and  EffecL] 

Here  now  I  remember  an  argimicnt  of  Master 
More's,  which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made 
against  Bilney,  and  here,  by  the  way,  I  will  tell  you 
a  meny  toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commis- 
sion into  Kent,  to  help  to  tr^  out,  if  it  might  be, 
what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands  and  the  shelf 
that  stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh 
Master  More,  and  calleth  the  country  before  him, 
such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and 
men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certi^  him  of  that 
matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven. 
Amons  others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man  with  a 
white  head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less 
tlum  a  hundred  years  old.    When  Master  More  saw 
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this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him 
say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for,  being  so  old  a  man, 
it  was  likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that 
presence  and  company.  So  Master  More  called  this 
old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  said,  father,  tell  me,  if 
ye  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  rising  of  the 
sands  and  sheWes  here  about  this  haren,  the  which 
stop  it  up,  so  that  no  ships  can  atrire  here  1  Ye  are 
the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company, 
so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  like- 
lihood can  say  most  of  it,  or,  at  leastwise,  more  than 
any  man  here  assembled.  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master, 
quoth  this  old  man,  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  no  man  hero  in  this  company  anything 
near  unto  my  age.  Well,  then,  quoth  Master  More, 
how  say  you  in  this  matter  1  What  think  ye  to  be 
the  cause  of  these  shelres  and  &Ats  that  stop  up  Sand- 
wich haren  1  Fonooth,  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  am  an  old 
man  ;  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  ^ands  ;  for  I  am  an  old  nuin.  Sir,  quoth  he, 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenderden- 
steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no 
steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Tenderden- 
steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  hayen,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause 
of  the  destroying  and  decay  of  Sandwich  hayen.  And 
so  to  my  puipose,  preaching  of  God's  word  is  the 
cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenderden-steeple  was  the  cause 
that  Sandwich  hayen  is  decayed. 

[The  Shepherds  of  BetlMem.} 

I  pray  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first 
opened  I  To  the  bishops  or  great  lords  which  were  at 
that  time  at  Bethlehem  t  Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with 
their  fardingalcs,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with  their 
bracelets  1  No,  no,  they  had  too  many  lets  to  trim 
and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time 
to  hear  of  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  their  minds  were  so 
occupied  otherwise,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
of  him.  But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  to  the 
shepherds,  and  it  was  revealed  unto  them  in  the  night- 
time, when  every  body  was  at  rest ;  then  they  heard 
this  joyful  tidings  of  the  saviour  of  the  world  ;  for 
these  shepherds  were  keeping  their  sheep  in  the  night 
season  from  the  wolf  and  otner  beasts,  and  from  the 
fox  ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  countiy  do  lamb  two  times 
in  the  year,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep 
to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.  And  here  note  the 
diligence  of  these  shepherds  ;  for  whether  the  sheep 
were  their  own,  or  whether  they  were  servants,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book ;  but  it  is  most 
like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put 
them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep.  Now,  if  these  shep- 
herds had  been  deceitful  fellows,  that  when  their 
masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep, 
they  had  been  drinking  in  the  alehouse  all  night,  as 
some  of  our  servants  do  now-a-days,  surely  the  angel 
had  not  appeared  unto  them  to  have  told  them  this 
great  joy  and  good  tidings.  And  here  all  servants 
may  learn  by  these  shepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  dili- 
gently unto  their  masters ;  in  what  business  soever 
they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  painful  and  diligent, 
like  as  Jacob  was  unto  his  master  Laban.  0  what  a 
painful,  faithful,  and  trusly  man  was  he  I  He  was 
day  and  night  at  his  work,  keeping  his  sheep  truly, 
as  he  was  put  in  trust  to  do  ;  and  when  any  chance 
happened  that  any  thing  was  lost,  he  made  it  good 
and  restored  it  again  of  his  own.  So  likewise  was 
Eleazarus  a  painful  man,  a  faithful  and  trusty  ser- 
vant. Such  a  servant  was  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  his 
master  Potiphar.  So  likewise  was  Daniel  unto  his 
master  the  king.  But  I  pray  you  where  are  these  ser- 
vants now-a-days  I  Indeed,  I  fear  me  there  be  but 
very  few  of  such  faithful  servants. 


Nowtheie  ihephetdB,  I  sa^,  ihej  wateh  the  whole 
night,  they  attend  upon  ihair  Yooation,  they  do  ae^ 
cording  to  their  callmg,  they  keep  their  them^  th«y 
run  not  hither  and  thither,  ipending  the  time  m  vain, 
and  n^lecting  their  office  and  calling.  No,  they  did 
not  BO.  Here  by  theee  ihepheidf  men  may  lean  to 
attend  upon  their  offices,  and  caUings :  I  would  wvk 
that  cleiigymen,  the  curates,  panona,  and  Ticars,  the 
bishopa  and  all  other  i^iritual  penons,  would  letis 
this  lesson  by  these  poor  shepherds ;  which  is  this, 
to  abide  by  uieir  flocks,  and  by  their  iheep,  to  tam 
amongst  them,  to  be  careful  over  them,  not  to  ran 
hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  to 
tany  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  iheqp  with  th» 
food  of  Qod's  word  and  to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to 
feed  them  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  yon,  these 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  sloat 
and  great  learned  clerk  ;  for  these  shepheidB  had  hai 
the  care  and  chaige  over  brute  beasts,  smd  yet  were 
diligent  to  keq>  them,  and  to  feed  them^  and  the  otlur 
haye  the  cure  over  God's  lambe  which  he  bought  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  to  careless,  eo 
negligent,  so  slothful  oyer  them ;  yea,  and  the  mort 
part  utendeth  not  to  feed  the  diem,  but  they  long 
to  be  fed  of  the  sheep ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pu- 
times,  they  care  for  no  more.  But  what  said  Christ 
to  Peter  I  What  said  he  I  Party  amas  me  f  (P^ff, 
lovett  thou  met)  Peter  made  answer,  yes.  Then  feed 
my  sAeep.  And  so  the  third  time  he  commanded  Peter 
to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  clei^pymen  do  declaim 
plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  because  they  feed 
not  his  flock.  If  they  had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  no 
doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  feed 
his  sheep.    ♦    * 

'  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  piaisLDf 
God,  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  s^n? 
&c.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  retoicfd 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Hoe 
we  leam  eveiy  man  to  follow  his  occupation  and  to- 
cation,  and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  God  call 
him  firom  it  to  another,  for  God  would  have  ere^ 
man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath  ordained  for 
him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  occq-  ' 
pation  truly,  without  any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  is 
acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  eyerlastimg 
life. 

We  read  a  pretty  stoiy  of  St  Anthony,  which  being 
in  the  wilderness,  led  iheie  a  very  hard  and  strait 
life,  in  so  much  as  none  at  that  time  did  the  like ;  to 
whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven  sajring :  Anthoov, 
thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwellethat 
Alexandria.  Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  forthwith, 
and  took  his  staflT  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexu- 
dria,  where  he  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was 
astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to  his 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  imto  him,  come  and  teli 
me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  spendest 


I  pray  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  specisUj 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  hftve. 
After,  I  set  me  at  my  labour,  when  I  spend  the  whole 
day  in  getting  my  living,  and  I  keep  me  from  all 
falsehood,  for  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  I  do  deceit- 
fulness  :  wherefore,  when  I  make  to  any  man  a  pro- 
mise, I  keep  it,  and  perform  it  truly,  and  thiu  I  spend 
my  time  poorly,  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I 
teach  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve  me,  to  I 
fear  and  dread^  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  mj  I 
simple  life. 

In  this  stoiy,  ^ou  see  howOodloveth  those  that 
follow  their  vocation  and  live  uprightly,  without  anr 
falsehood  in  their  dealing.  This  Anthony  was  a  great 
holy  man,  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  modi  wteemed 
before  God  as  he. 
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John  Fox,  another  of  the  theologians  of  this  time, 
whose  adoption  of  the  reformed  opinions  brought 
tliem  into  trouble,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1517.    He 
studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
extreme  industry  and  ardour  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, and  in  particular  to  the  investigation  of  those 
controverted  points  which  were  then  engaging  so 
much  of  the  public  attention.     So  close  was  his 
ripplication  to  his  studies,  that  he  entirely  withdrew 
from  company,  and  often  sat  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  Becoming  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  popery,  he  avowed  his  conversion  when  examined 
on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  1545,  and  was,  in  conse- 
ijuence,  expelled  from  his  college.    After  this,  being 
deserted  by  his  friends,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
])overty,  till  a  Warwickshire  knight  engaged  him 
as  tutor  to  his  family.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  might 
have  perished  for  want,  had  not  relief  been  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  some  imknown  person,  who  seems 
to  liave  been  struck  with  his  wretched  appearance 
when  sitting  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral     Soon  after, 
lie  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment  as 
tutor  in  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  family  at  Rye- 
'jMCj  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  till  the  persecu- 
tit)ns  of  Mary's  reign  made  him  flee  for  safety  to 
tlie  continent.    Proceeding  through  Antwerp  and 
Strasburg  to  Basle,  he  there  supported  himself  by 
correcting  the  press  for  Opoiinus,  a  celebrated  printer. 
At  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  kindly  received  and  provided 
for  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Ryegate.     Through  other  powerful  friends,  he 
might  now  have  obtained  considerable  preferment ; 
but,  entertaining  conscientious  scrui^es  as  to  the 
articles  which  it  was  necessary  to  subscribe,  and 
disapproving  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
he  declined  the  offers  made  to  him,  except  that  of 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  which  he 
accepted  with  some  reluctance.   He  died  in  1587, 
much  respected  for  the  piety,  modesty,  humanity, 
and  conscientiousness  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
his  extensive  acquirements  in  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, and  other  branches  of  learning.    Fox  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  chiefly 
on  theological  subjects ;  but  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  is  his  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Church,  popularly  denominated  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs.     This  celebrated  production,  on  which 
the  author  laboured  for  eleven  years,  was  published 
in  1 563,  under  the  title  of  *  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  these  latter  perillous  Days,  touching  matters  of 
the   Church,  wherein  are  comprehended  and  de- 
scribed the  great  Persecutions  and  horrible  Troubles 
that  have  been  wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romish 
Prelates,  specially  in  this  Realm  of  England  and 
Scotland,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  a  thousand, 
unto  the  Time  now  present,'  &c    It  was  received 
Avith  great  favour  by  the  Protestants,  but,  of  course, 
rx:casioned  much  exasperation  among  the  opposite 
I>arty,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  undermine  its 
<  redit    That  the  author  has  frequently  erred,  and, 
like  other  controversial  writers  of  the  time,  some- 
times lost  his  temper,  and  sullied  his  pages  with 
coarse  language,  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  mis- 
takes have  been  wilfully  or  malignantly  committed, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  prove.     As  to  what  he 
derived  from  written  documents,  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  preface  to  his    History  of  the  Reformation, 
lK?ar8  strong  testimony  in  his  favour,  by  declaring 
that,  *  having  compared  those  Acts  and  Monuments 
with  the  records,  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  errors  or  prevarications  in  them,  but  the  utmost 
li<lelity  and  exactness.' 


[The  Invention  of  Printing.] 

What  man  soever  was  the  instrument  [whereby  this 
invention  was  made],  without  all  doubt  God  himself 
was  the  ordainer  and  disposer  thereof,  no  otherwise 
than  he  was  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  for  a 
similar  purpose.  And  well  may  this  gift  of  printing 
be  resembled  to  the  gift  of  tongues  :  for  like  as  Gou 
then  spake  with  many  tongues,  and  yet  all  that  would 
not  turn  the  Jews  ;  so  now,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaketh  to  the  adversaries  in  innumerable  sorts  of 
books,  yet  they  will  not  be  converted,  nor  turn  to  the 
gospel. 

Now  to  consider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  Lord 
hath  given  this  gift  of  printing  to  the  earth,  and  to 
what  great  utility  and  necessity  it  serveth,  it  is  not 
hard  to  judge,  who  so  wisely  perpendeth  both  the 
time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel  which  thereof 
ensueth. 

And  first,  touching  the  time  of  this  faculty  given 
to  the  use  of  man,  this  is  to  be  marked  :  that  when 
as  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  all  and  full  the  consent  of 
the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  lawyers,  doctors,  provoses,  deans,  arcbdeacous, 
assembled  together  iu  the  Council  of  Constance,  had 
condemned  poor  John  Huss  and  Hieromeof  Prague  to 
death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they  were  no  here- 
tics ;  and  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians,  and 
all  the  whole  world  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Romish  see  ;  and  hod  made  all  Christian  people 
obedienciaries  and  vassals  unto  the  same,  having  (as 
one  would  say)  all  the  world  at  their  will,  so  that  the 
matter  now  was  past  not  only  the  power  of  all  men, 
but  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  recovered  :  in  this 
very  time  so  dangerous  and  desperate,  when  man's 
power  could  do  no  more,  there  the  blessed  wisdom  and 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his 
church,  not  with  sword  and  target  to  subdue  his 
exalted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and 
reading  to  convince  darkness  by  light,  error  by  truth, 
ignorance  by  learning.  So  that  by  this  means  of 
printing,  the  secret  operation  of  God  hath  heaped 
upon  that  proud  kingdom  a  double  confusion.  For 
whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  burned  John  Huss 
before,  and  Hierome  of  Prague,  who  neither  denied 
his  transubstantiation,  nor  his  supremacv,  nor  yet  his 
popish  mass,  but  said  mass,  and  heard,  mass  them- 
selves ;  neither  spake  against  his  purgatory,  nor  any 
other  great  matter  of  his  popish  doctrine,  but  only 
exclaimed  against  his  excessive  and  pompous  pride, 
his  unchristian  or  rather  antichristian  abomination  of 
life  :  thus  while  he  could  not  abide  his  wickedness 
only  of  life  to  be  touched,  but  made  it  heresy,  or  at 
least  matter  of  "death,  whatsoever  was  spoken  against 
his  detestable  conversation  and  manners,  God  of  his 
secret  judgment,  seeing  time  to  help  his  church,  hath 
found  a  way  by  this  faculty  of  printing,  not  only  to 
confound  his  life  and  conversation,  which  before  he 
could  not  abide  to  be  touched,  but  also  to  cast  down 
the  foundation  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  examine, 
confute,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions 
most  detestable,  in  such  sort,  that  though  his  life  were 
never  so  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no 
man  is  so  blind  but  may  see,  that  either  the  pope  is 
antichrist,  or  else  that  antichrist  is  near  cousin  to  the 
pope  :  and  all  this  doth,  and  will  hereafter  more  and 
more,  appear  by  printing. 

The  reason  whereof  is  this :  for  that  hereby  tongues 
ore  known,  knowledge  groweth,  judgment  encreaseth, 
books  are  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seen,  the  doctors 
be  read,  stories  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth 
discerned,  falsehood  detected,  and  T^ith  finger  pointed, 
and  all  (as  I  said)  through  the  benefit  of  printing. 
Wherefore  I  suppose,  that  either  the  pope  must  abolish 
printing,  or  he  must  seek  a  new  world  to  reign  over  : 
for  else,  as  the  world  standeth,  printing  doubtless  will 
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abolish  him.  But  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  car- 
dinals, must  this  undentaDd,  that  through  the  light 
of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to  hare  eyes  to 
see,  and  heads  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  so  inrisible 
in  a  net,  but  he  will  be  spied.  And  although,  through 
might,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Huss  before,  and 
of  Hierome,  that  thej  might  not  preach,  thinking  to 
make  his  kingdom  sure ;  yet,  in  stead  of  John  Huss  and 
oUier,  God  l^h  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whose 
Toioe  the  pope  is  nerer  able  to  stop  with  all  the 
puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  Bj  this  printing,  asbjr 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  bj  the  singular  organ  of  the 
Holj  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  soundeth  to  all 
nations  and  countries  under  hearen :  and  what  God 
revealeth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and  what 
is  known  in  one  nation,  is  opened  to  all. 

[The  Death  of  QiMen  Anne  BoleipiJ] 

In  certain  records  thus  we  find,  that  the  king  being 
in  his  justs  at  Greenwich,  suddenly,  with  a  few  per* 
sons,  departed  to  Westminster,  and  the  next  day  after 
Queen  Anno  his  wife  was  had  to  the  Tower,  with  the 
Lord  Rochford,  her  brother,  and  certain  other ;  and  the 
nineteenth  dav  after  was  beheaded,  fhe  words  of  this 
worthy  and  Christian  lady  at  her  death  were  these  : 
'  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die ;  for, 
according  to  the  law,  and  by  the  law,  I  am  judged  to 
death,  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  asainst  it.  I 
am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  anything 
of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die  ; 
but  I  pray  God  saye  the  king,  and  send  him  lon^  to 
reign  orer  you,  for  a  gentler,  or  a  more  merciful  pnnce 
was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  a  yeiy  good,  a 
gentle,  and  a  soyereien  lord.  And  if  any  person  will 
meddle  of  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge  the  best. 
And  thus  I  take  my  leare  of  the  world,  and  of  you 
all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me. 
The  Lord  haye  mercy  on  me ;  to  God  I  recommend 
my  soul.'  And  so  she  kneeled  down,  saying,  'to 
Christ  I  commend  my  soul ;  Jesus,  receiye  my  soul ;' 
repeating  the  same  diTers  times,  till  at  length  the 
stroke  was  giyen,  and  her  head  was  stricken  off. . 

And  this  iras  the  end  of  that  godly  lady  and  queen. 
Godly  I  call  her,  for  sundry  respects,  wliatsocyer  the 
cause  was,  or  quarrel  objected  against  her.  First,  her 
last  words  spoken  at  her  death  declared  no  less,  her  sin- 
cere faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  than  did  her  quiet  modesty 
utter  forth  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  matter,  what- 
soeyer  it  was.  Besides  that,  to  such  as  wisely  can  judge 
upon  cases  occurrent,  this  also  may  seem  to  giye  a  great 
clearing  unto  her,  that  the  king,  the  third  day  after, 
was  married  in  his  whites  unto  another.  Certain  this 
was,  that  for  the  rare  and  singular  gifts  of  her  mind, 
so  well  instructed,  and  giyen  toward  God,  with  such 
a  ferrent  desire  unto  the  truth,  and  setting  forth  of 
sincere  religion,  joined  with  like  gentleness,  modesty, 
and  pity  toward  all  men,  there  haye  not  many  such 
queens  before  her  borne  the  crown  of  England.  Prin- 
cipally, this  one  commendation  she  left  behind  her, 
that  during  her  life,  the  religion  of  Christ  most  hap- 
pily flourished,  and  had  a  ri^t  prosperous  course. 

Afany  things  miffht  be  written  more  of  the  mani- 
fold rirtues,  and  the  quiet  moderation  of  her  mild 
nature ;  how  lowly  she  would  bear,  not  only  to  be 
admonished,  but  also  of  her  own  accord,  would  re- 
quire her  chaplains,  plainly  and  freely  to  tell  what- 
soever they  saw  in  her  amiss.  Also,  how  bountiful 
she  was  to  the  poor,  passing  not  only  the  poor  example 
of  other  queens,  but  also  the  revenues  almost  of  her 
estate  :  insomuch,  that  the  alms  which  she  gave  in 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  in  distribution,  is  summed 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  fifleen  thousand  pounds  ; 
besides  the  ^at  piece  of  money,  which  her  Grace 
intended  to  impart,  into  four  sundry  quarters  of  the 
realm,  as  for  a  stock,  there  to  be  employed  to  the  behoof 


of  poor  artificers  and  occupierB.  AAin,  what  a  salaki 
defender  she  was  of  Christ's  goopeT,  all  the  world  k*i 
know,  and  her  acts  do  and  will  declare  to  tlie  wcrl^'i 
end.  Amongst  which  other  her  acts,  this  is  (ne,tl3 
she  placed  Master  Hugh  Ijatimer  in  the  bi^faoprk  a: 
Worcester,  and  also  preferred  Doctor  Sharton  to  h 
bishopric,  being  then  accounted  a  good  man.  Futbe- 
more,  what  a  true  faith  she  bore  unto  the  Loni,  tbi«  »i' 
example  may  stand  for  many :  for  that,  when  Eli: 
Heniy  was  with  her  at  Woodstock,  and  there  btu: 
afraid  of  an  old  blind  prophecy,  for  the  which,  neitir 
he  nor  other  kings  before  him,  durst  hunt  in  the  si:i 
park  of  Woodstock,  nor  enter  into  the  town  of  Oxfxt 
at  last,  through  the  Christian,  and  Huthful  wtm. 
of  that  queen,  he  was  so  armed  agMnst  all  infidflti. 
that  both  he  hunted  in  the  foresaid  park,  and  a1«  ' 
entered  into  the  town  of  Oxford*  and  had  no  han:. 
But,  because  touching  the  mem<yrable  virtoei  of  ths 
worthy  queen,  partly  we  have  said  flomethin^r  befm. 
partly  because  more  also  is  promiaed  to  be  <kcUr*: 
of  her  virtuous  life  (the  Lord  so  permitting),  hrotk 
who  then  were  about  her,  I  will  cease  in  thi»  irufii; 
further  to  proceed. 

A  notaliU  ffttUny  of  WiUiam  IfwUer^  a  ffomg  mas  ; 
19  years,  pitnued  to  death  by  Jtutiee  Brovn/vvif 
Ch^pel^t  sake,  worthy  of  all  yotmg  men  andpmb* 
be  read. 


[In  tlio  first  year  of  Qnsaa  Marj,  ^William  Iliatar.in**' 
tfcse  to  a  slik  weaver  in  UmOaa,  wm  dtediaiied  bm  iM 
master**  ampk^ment,  in  consaquenoe  of  hia  refning  to  ittod 
maaa  Having  retomad  to  the  lionaa  of  hia  father  at  Bra- 
wood,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  apiritual  avtboritia  h 
hia  reading  a  copy  of  the  Scriptnrea.  lie  waa  llnaUj  ooadaof^ 
to  die  for  hereby.] 

In  the  mean  time  William*!  fa,ther  and  ractkr 
came  to  him,  and  desired  heartily  of  God  that  ^ 
might  continue  to  the  end,  in  that  good  way  whidik 
had  begun,  and  his  mother  said  to  him,  that  she  ^ 
glad  tlukt  ever  she  was  so  hi^py  to  bear  soch  a  diili, 
which  could  find  in  his  heart  to  lose  his  life  i^ 
Christ's  name's  sake. 

Then  WiUiam  said  to  his  mother,  *  For  mj  link 
pain  which  T  shall  suffer,  which  is  but  a  short  bnii 
Christ  hath  promised  me,  mother  (sud  he),  a  crsn 
of  joy  :  may  you  not  be  glad  of  that,  mother  f  Witli 
that  his  mother  kneeled  down  on  her  kneei,  n}'iv< 
'  I  pray  God  strengthen  thee,  my  son,  to  the  toi'- 
yea,  I  think  thee  as  well-bestowed  as  any  child  tbst 
ever  I  bare.* 

At  the  which  words.  Master  Hij^bed  took  her  in  ^ 
arms,  saving, '  I  rejoice  (and  so  said  the  others)  to »« 
you  in  this  mind,  and  you  have  a  good  cause  to  r- 
joice.'  And  his  father  and  mother  both  aaid,  (^ 
they  were  never  of  other  mind,  but  prayed  for  hiff^ 
that,  as  he  had  begun  to  confess  Christ  before  BieD,K 
likewise  might  so  continue  to  the  end.  WiJiiAQ" 
father  said,  '  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  that  mj 
son  should  have  been  killed  in  the  prison  for  himsa 
and  cold,  the  bishop  was  so  hard  to  him.*  Bat  Wiiii«^ 
confessed,  after  a  month  that  his  father  was  charp 
with  hu  board,  that  he  lacked  nothing,  but  had  in»' 
and  clothing  enough,  yea,  even  out  of  the  court,  M^ 
money,  meat,  clothes,  wood,  and  coals,  and  all  thisg* 
necessaiy. 

Thus  they  continued  in  their  inn,  being  the  S**" 
in  Bruntwood,  in  a  parlour,  whither  resorted  niaoj 
people  of  the  country  to  see  those  good  men  wh)(^ 
were  there;  and  many  of  William's  acqasut^][ 
came  to  him,  and  reasoned  with  him,  and  he  ^v 
them,  exhorting  them  to  come  away  from  the  ihooU' 
nation  of  Popitm  superstition  and  idolatry. 

Thus  passmg  away  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Moo^r* 
on  Monday  at  night  it  happened,  that  William  had  > 
dream  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  motningi  ^'^ 
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niM  tbi>:  how  tlut  he  was  at  tho  plitce  where  the 
itnke  Tss  pight,  where  he  ahould  be  bumrd,  which 
(un  he  thought  in  hii  dreoEo)  wu  at  the  town's  end 
where  the  butti'  «tood,  which  wu  so  indeed  ;  and  alio 
he  dreamed  that  be  met  with  hia  father,  ai  he  went 
lo  the  stake,  and  alio  that  there  waa  a  pneat  at  the 
iialc,  which  went  about  to  hare  him  recant.  To 
vlinni  he  laid  (lUi  he  thought  in  his  dream),  how  that 
he  liade  him  awav  falsa  prophet,  and  how  that  he 
ciliDited  the  people  to  beware  of  him  and  such  a>  he 
was,  which  things  came  to  pass  indeed.  It  happened 
(hat  WiUiam  made  a  noise  to  himself  in  bis  dream, 
which  caosed  M.  IHgbed  and  the  others  to  awake  him 
out  of  his  sleep,  to  know  what  he  lacked.  When  Le 
awaked,  he  told  them  his  dream  in  order  as  is  swd. 

Now  when  it  was  da^,  the  sheiiS;  M.  Brocket  called 
on  to  net  forward  lo  the  burning  of  William  Hunter. 
Thon  earoe  the  sheriff's  son  to  William  Hunter,  and 
fmbrsced  him  in  bis  right  arm,  sajing, '  William,  be 
Dot  afraid  oF  these  men,  which  are  hei«  present  with 
bows,  bills,  and  weapons,  readj  prepared  to  bring  jou 
to  the  place,  where  ^oa  shall  be  burned.'  To  whom 
^^'illiam  uinrered, '  I  thank  God  I  am  not  afraid  ; 
for  I  hare  cast  mj  count,  what  it  will  cost  me,  al- 
rendT.'  Then  tbo  sheriff's  son  could  speak  no  more  to 
him  for  weeping. 

Then  William  Iluntei  plucked  up  hit  gown,  and 
itcpped  OTBT  the  parlour  grounsel,  and  went  forward 
chrafully,  the  sheriff's  serrant  taking  him  bj  one 
irtn,  and  his  brother  by  another  ;  and  thus  going  in 
the  waj,  he  met  with  hia  father  accordinf  to  bis 
<lream,  and  he  spake  to  his  son,  weepinc,  and  saying, 
'Ciod  he  with  thee,  son  William;*  and  William  said, 
'  God  be  with  you,  mod  father,  and  be  of  good  com- 
fort, for  I  hopo  we  ^all  meet  again,  when  we  shall  be 
merry.'  Hia  father  said, '  I  hope  to,  William,'  and  so 
departed.  So  William  went  to  the  place  where  the 
ttiiks  stood,  sren  according  to  his  dream,  whereas 
nil  things  wen  rery  unisady.  Then  William  took  a 
wet  broom  faggot,  and  kneeled  down  thereon,  and  read 
the  51it  psalm,  till  he  came  to  these  words, '  The  sa- 
crifice  of  God  is  a  contrite  spirit ;  a  contrite  and  a 
broken  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despiae.' 

Then  said  Master  Tyrell  of  the  Bratchcs,  called 
WiUiam  Tynll,  '  Thon  liest,'  said  he  ;  '  thou  readest 
fatM,  for  the  words  are,  "an  humble  spirit."'  But 
William  swd,  'The  translation  saith  "a  contrite 
heart."'  '  Yea,*  quoth  Mr  Tyiell,  ■  the  translation  is 
false  ;  je  translate  books  as  re  liat  yourseUes,  like 
heretics."  'Well,'  quoth  William,  •  there  is  no  great 
ililFtJence  in  tho*e  words.'  Then  sMd  the  sheriff, '  Ilere 
is  a  letter  from  the  queen  :  if  thou  wilt  recant,  thou 
shalt  lire ;  if  not,  thou  shalt  be  burned.'  '  No,'  quoth 
William,  '1  wilt  not  recant,  God  willing.'  Then 
William  roae,  and  went  to  the  stake,  and  stood  up- 
eight  to  it.  Then  came  one  Richard  Pond,  a  bailiff, 
iiU'l  made  fast  the  chain  about  William. 

Then  said  Master  Brown, '  Here  is  not  wood  enough 
to  bum  a  les  of  him.'  Then  said  William,  'Good 
[-nple,  pray  for  me ;  and  make  speed,  and  dispatch 
ijuickly  ;  and  pray  for  roe  while  je  see  me  alive, 
food  people,  and  I  will  pmy  for  ;oii  likewise.'  '  How '.' 
quoth  Master  Brown,  '  pray  for  thee  T  I  will  pray  no 
iTiore  for  thee  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog.*  To  whom 
\Villiam  answered,  '  Master  Brown,  now  you  bare 
Ihat  which  you  sought  for,  and  I  pray  God  it  be  not 
laid  to  your  charge  m  the  last  day  ;  howbeit,  t  for^ve 
jou.'  Then  said  Master  Brown, '  I  ask  no  forpteness 
bf  thee.'  '  Well,'  said  William,  '  if  God  forgiye  jou 
not,  I  shall  leqnire  my  blood  at  your  hands.' 

Then  said  WiUiam,  '  Son  of  Ood,  shine  upon  me  1' 
and  immediately  the  ion  in  the  element  alitme  out  of 
a  dark  dond  so  full  in  his  face,  that  he  was  con- 
Ftruned  to  look  another  way,  whereat  the  people 
mused,  becMise  it  was  so  dark  a  little  time  afore. 
1  Archery  butts. 


Then  'IVilliam  took  up  a  faggot  of  broom  and  em- 
braced it  in  his  arms. 

Then  this  priest  which  William  dreamed  of,  came 
to  hia  brother  Robert  with  a  popish  book  to  earn 
to  William,  that  he  might  recant,  ifhieh  book  his 
brother  would  not  meddle  withal.  Then  WiUiam, 
seeing  the  priest,  and  peiceiTing  how  he  would  hare 
showed  him  the  book,  said,  '  Away,  thou  false  pro- 
phet !  Beware  of  them,  good  people,  and  come  away 
from  their  abominations,  lest  that  you  be  partakers  of 
their  plagues.'  Then,  quoth  the  priest,  '  Look  how 
thou  burnest  here,  so  shalt  thou  hum  in  hell.' 
William  answered,  'Thou  lieet,  thou  false  prophet  t 
Away,  thou  false  prophet  I  away  I' 

Then  there  was  a  gentleman  which  said,  '  I  pisr 
Qod  hare  mercy  upon  his  soul.*  The  people  aaii^ 
'  Amen,  Amen.' 

Immediately  fire  was  made.  Then  William  cast 
his  psalter  right  into  his  brother's  hand,  wl 
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In  this  age  arose  the  first  English  antiquarian 
writer,  in  the  person  of  John  I^i^ind.  He  was 
bom  In  London,  and  received  his  education  at  St 
Paul's  school  in  hi*  hbUtc  city,  at  Cambridge  and 


Oxford,  completing  it  by  a  residence  of  consider- 
able duration  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  many  learned  men.  Leland  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  scholars  in  England,  was  acquainted 
with  French.  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  atudied,  what 
few  then  gave  any  attention  to,  the  Welsh  and  Saxon. 
Henry  VIII.  made  him  one  of  his  chaplaini,  and  be- 
stowed Bimdry  benefices  upon  him.  Having  a  strong 
natoral  bent  to  antiqiiilieB,  he  obtained  IVom  the  king 
a  commiasion  to  inspect  records,  wherever  placed, 
and,  armed  with  this,  he  proceeded  npon  a  tour  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  at  once  to  visit  the  remains  of 
ancient  buildings,  tumuU,  and  other  objecli  surviv- 
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dlrers  times  iu  the  year,  at  which  time  there  wa&w  n 
no  preparations,  or  goodly  famiture,  with  Tiand« 
the  finest  sort  that  might  be  prorided  for  mon«T  • 
friendship  ;  such  pleasures  were  then  deyised  forcj  ^ 
king's  comfort  and  consolation,  as  might  be  inTenuI.  ] 
or  by  man's  wit  imagined.    The  bsAqueta  were  kt 
forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  bo  g<mrg<eocF  x 
sort  and  costly  manner,  that  it  was  a  hearox  to  behr-14. 
There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  ; 
dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  f  ? 
the  time  with  other  goodly  disports.     Then  was  thf  .-• 
all  kind  of  music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excel- 
lent voices  both  of  men  and  children.     I  hare  *<^ 
the  kins  suddenly  come  in  thither  in  a  mask,  wltL  » 
dozen  of  other  maskers,  all  in  garments  like  ihephe^i, 
made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine  crims<m  sash 
paned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  yisors  of  good  pn- 
portion  of  risnomy  ;  their  hjors,  and  beards,  either  ^ 
fine  gold  wire,  or  else  of  silTer,  and  some  being  J. 
black  silk  ;  having  sixteen  torch  bearers,  besides  tlfi^ 
drums,  and  other  persons  attending  upon  tKem,  iKii 
visors,  and  clothed  all  in  satin,  oi  the  same  oolooiv 
And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the  h^> 
ye  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  t^ 
Watergate,  without  any  noise,  where,  against  his  orb- 
ing, were  laid  charged  many  chambCTS,^  auad  at  I* 
landing  they  were  all  shot  off,  which  made  mcfa  i 
rumble  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder.     It  m^i? 
all  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  mux 
what  it  should  mean  coming  so  suddenly,  they  sitt::^; 
Quietly  at  a  solemn  banquet.    *    *    •     Then,  imm^ 
diately  after  this  great  wot  of  gims,  the  cardinal  <ie> 
sired  the  lord  chunberlain  and  comptroller  to  I<«^ 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  hs 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.    They  thereupon  looking 
out  of  the  wmdows  into  Thames,  returned  again,  t&d 
showed  him,  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  riiould  be 
some  noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  his  brid^,  a« 
ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.     *     •    • 
Then  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  *  1 
pray  you,'  quoth  he,  '  show  them  that  it  seemeth  js^ 
that  there  should  be  among  them  some  noblemer^ 
whom  I  suppose  to  be  much  more  worthy  of  honour  t  > 
sit  and  occupy  tiiis  room  and  place  than  I  ;  to  whoci 
I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  sunender  iat 
place  according  to  my  duty.'    Then  spake  my  lori^ 
chamberlain  unto  them  in  French,  declaring  my  Ica^t 
cardinal's  mind ;  and  they  rouncHng^  him  a^rain  ::i 
the  ear,  my  lord  chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  cardi- 
nal, '  Sir,  they  confess,'  quoth  he,  '  that  cunong  the:n 
there  is  such  a  noble  personage,  whom,  if  your  Gnct 
can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is  contented  v^ 
disclose  himself,    and   to    accept  your  place    mix 
worthily.'    With  that  the  carainal,  taking  a  gc<>>i 
advisement  amonff  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  '  Me 
seemeth  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard  shoul^l 
be  even  he.'    And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair, 
and  ofifered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  ^e  blsck 
beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.    The  person  to  whom 
he  offered  then  his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Nerille.  i 
comelv  knight  of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  mc^n 
resembled  the  kin^s  person  in  that  mask  than  anr 
other.     The  king,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  cardiiUL! 
BO  deceived  in  his  estimation  and  choice,  eould  n--^ 
forbear  laughing;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  an*] 
Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  & 
pleasant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  noble  estates' 
there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to  be  there  amon^ 
them,  rejoiced  very  much.    The  cardinal  el^oonr*  de- 
sired his  highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate,  to  iriiom 
the  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his 
apparel ;  and  so  departed,  and  went  strught  into  mv 

1  Short  guns,  or  oaonoa,  without  oarriagai;  cfalsfljr  mnl  t<a 
festive  oocasions. 
'  Whispering.  >  PerBons  of  nmk.  *  ImmedLttciT. 
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ing  from  an  early  age,  and  to  make  researches  in  the 
libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  and  cathedrals.  In  six 
years,  he  collected  an  immense  mass  of  valuable 
matters,  some  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  king's 
library.  The  writings  which  he  subsequently  com- 
posed, with  reference  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  con- 
vey a  most  respectful  impression  of  his  diligence, 
and  of  the  value  of  his  labours ;  but  they  present 
little  attraction,  except  to  readers  of  peculiar  taste. 
Some  are  in  Latin  ;*  but  the  most  important  is  in 
English,  namely  his  lUnerary, — ^an  account  of  his 
travels,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  which  be  visited, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  English  writers.  Le- 
land  was  for  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  insane, 
probably  from  enthusiastic  application  to  his  favou- 
rite study,  and  died  in  London  in  1552. 


GEORGE  CAVENBISH. 

At  this  time  lived  George  Cavendish,  gentle- 
man-usher to  Caidinal  Wolsey,  and  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  same  capacity  by  Henry  VIII.  To  the 
former  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  after  the 
prelate's  fall,  he  continued  to  serve  him  faithfully  till 
his  death.  Cavendish  himself  died  in  1557,  leav- 
ing, in  manuscript,  a  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
which,  while  he  admits  the  arrogant  disposition  of 
his  old  master,  he  highly  extols  his  general  charac- 
ter.f  Mr  S.  W.  Singer  has  printed,  for  the  first  time. 
Metrical  Visiona  by  Cavendish,  concerning  the  for- 
tunes and  fall  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  his  time.  Bespecting  the  Life  of  Wolsey, 
he  observes : — *  There  is  a  sincere  and  impartial 
adherence  to  truth,  a  reality,  in  Cavendish's  narra- 
tive, which  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  his  reader, 
and  very  much  increases  his  pleasure.  It  is  a 
work  without  pretension,  but  mil  of  natural  elo- 
quence, devoid  of  the  formality  of  a  set  rhetorical 
composition,  unspoiled  by  the  affectation  of  that 
classical  manner  in  which  all  biography  and  history 
of  old  time  was  prescribed  to  be  written,  and  which 
often  divests  such  records  of  the  attraction  to  be 
found  in  the  conversational  style  of  Cavendish.  *  * 
Our  great  poet  has  literally  followed  him  in  several 
passages  of  his  King  Henry  VIII.,  merely  putting 
his  language  into  verse.  Add  to  this  the  historical 
importance  of  the  work,  as  the  only  sure  and  authen- 
tic source  of  information  upon  many  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  that  reign ;  and  from  which 
all  historians  have  largely  drawn  (through  the  secon- 
dary medium  of  Holinshed  and  Stow,  who  adopted 
Cavendish's  narrative),  and  its  intrinsic  value  need 
not  be  more  fully  expressed.' 

{King  ITenri/^s  ViMis  to  WoUcj/^a  JTowe.l 

And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  for  his  re- 
creation, to  repair  unto  the  cardinal's  house,  as  he  did 

*  I.  AfMTiio  Incljftitsimi  AriuHi,  Regis  Britannia,    London : 
1643.    4to. 

2.  Commentarii  de  ScripUnHnus  Britannicii.    Oxford :  1709. 

a  Dt  Rdnu  BriUxnnidt  CoUedanea.  Oxford :  1/15. 
t  This  work  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1641,  when  it  was 
published  under  the  title  of  '  The  Negociations  of  Thomas 
Wolsey :'  but  as  the  chief  object  of  sending  it  forth  was  to  re- 
concile the  nation  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Laud,  by  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  two  prelates,  the  manuscript,  before 
it  went  to  the  press,  was  greatly  mutilated  by  abridgment  and 
interpolation.  A  comet  copy  was,  however,  published  in  1810 
by  Dr  Wordsworth,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  *  EccdesIaBtieal 
Biography  ;*  and  it  has  since  been  reprinted  aoparately  in  1825, 
by  Mr  Samnel  Weller  BInger,  along  with  a  dissertation  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Ilanter,  proving  the  author  to  have  been  George 
Cavendish,  and  not  his  brother  Sir  William,  as  stated  in  the 
Biographia  Britannlca,  and  later  publications. 
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ord's  bedchamber,  where  waa  a  great  fire  made  and 
prepared  for  him,  and  iheze  new  apparelled  him  with 
ich  and  princelj  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the 
dng's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were  clean 
aken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and 
iweet  perfumed  cloths  ;  erery  man  sitting  still  until 
.he  king  and  his  maskers  came  in  among  them  again, 
^rery  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the  King 
;ook  his  seat  under  the  clotJi  of  estate,  commanding 
lo  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still,  as  they  did  before, 
rhen  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  kind's  ma- 
iestj,  and  to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables,  wnerein, 
L  suppose,  were  serred  two  hundred  dishes,  or  aboye, 
[>f  wondrous  costly  meats  and  doTices,  subtilly  de- 
vised. Thus  pained  they  forth  the  whole  night  with 
banquetting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  derices, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard 
of  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

XX>IU>  BEBNER& 

Lord  Beskeiis,  another  fayourite  of  Henry  YIH., 
under  whom  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
governor  of  CalaiSf  is  known  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicler,  Froissart 
His  version  of  that  fascinating  narrative  of  contem- 
porary events  in  England,  France,  Flanders,  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,*  was  executed  by  the 
king's  command,  and  appeared  in  1523.    It  is  an 
excellent  sample  of  the  English  language  of  that 
period,  being  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  nervous- 
ness of  its  stylcf     Lord  Bemers  wrote  also  The 
Higtory  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Valiant  Knight,  At- 
ihur  of  Little  Britain,  and  other  works,  translated 
from  the  French  and  Spanish ;  he  was  likewise  the 
author  of  a  book  on  The  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Calais,    From  his  translation  of  Froissart  (which 
was  reprinted  in  18 12^  ve  extract  the  following 
passages : — 

[Baitle  of  Cressy.l 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  Englishmen,  his 
blood  changed,  and  (he)  said  to  his  marshalls, '  Make 
the  Genoese  go  on  before,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St  Denis.'     There  were  of  the 
Genoese  cross-bows  about  a  fifteen  thousand,  but  they 
were  so  weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues, 
armed  with  their  cross-bows,  that  they  said  to  their 
constables, '  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight  this  day, 
for  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms  ; 
we  have  more  need  of  rest.'    These  words  came  to  the 
Karl  of  Alen^on,  who  said, '  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faint  and 
fail  now  at  most  need.'    Also,  the  same  season,  there 
fell  a  great  rain  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thun- 
der ;  and  before  the  rain,  there  came  flying  over  the 
I'&ttles  a  great  number  of  crows  for  fear  of  the  tempest 
cgming.    llien  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and 
the  sun  to  shine  fair  and  bright,  the  which  was  right 
in  the  Frenchmens'  eyen,  and  on  the  Englishmens' 
back.     When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together, 
and  began  to  approach,  th^  made  a  great  leap  and 
«*ty,  to  abash  the  Englishmen  ;  but  they  stood  still, 
and  stirred  not  for  all  that.    Then  the  Genoese  again 

*  FnrfMart  rerided  in  England  as  secretary  to  the  queen  of 
Edward  IIL,  from  1361  to  1306.  and  again  Tlsited  that  country 
in  1395.  On  the  former  occasion,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
where  he  waa  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  His  history, 
which  extenda  fiem  lasa  to  1400,  is  rained  chiefly  for  the  view 
which  it  gives  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the 
countries  and  their  inhabitants. 
I  t  There  is  a  translation  of  Froissart  in  modem  English — ^the 
wr.rk  of  3fr  Johnea  of  Hafod ;  but  that  of  Lord  Beraers  is 
(Icimed  its  superior,  not  only  in  vigorous  characteristic  exprea* 
bicn,  but,  what  is  more  surprising,  in  oorreclness. 


the  second  time  made  another  leap  and  a  fell  cry, 
and  stepped  forward  a  little  ;  and  the  Englishmen  re- 
moved not  one  foot.  Thirdly  again,  they  leaped  and 
cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  within  shot ;  then 
they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the 
English  archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly 
their  arrows  so  wholly  and  thick  that  it  seemed  snow. 
When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through 
heads  and  arms  and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down 
their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
turned discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them 
flee  away,  he  said,  '  Slay  these  rascals,  for  they  shall 
let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then  ye  should 
have  seen  the  men-at-arms  dash  in  among  them, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  still  the 
Englishmen  shot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press  ; 
the  sharp  arrows  ran  into  the  men-at-arms  and  into 
their  horses ;  and  many  fell  horse  and  men  among 
the  Genoese  ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could 
not  relieve  again ;  the  press  was  so  thick  that  one  over- 
threw another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmen, 
there  were  certain  rascals  that  went  on  foot  with  great 
knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  raen-at-arms,  and 
murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  after  displeased,  for  he  had  rather  they  had 
been  taken  prisoners. 

30KS  BELLENDEir. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Bemers  was  John  Bel- 
LENDEN,  archdean  of  Moray,  a  favourite  of  James 
y.  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topography 
of  Scotland,  epistles  to  James  V.,  and  some  poems, 
he  translated,  Dy  the  king's  command.  Hector  Boece's 
History  of  Scotland,  and  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 
The  translation  of  Boece  was  published  in  1536,  and 
constitutes  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish literary  prose.  The  first  original  work  in  that 
language  was  one  entitled  The  Comphyntof  Scotland, 
which  was  published  at  St  Andrews  in  1548,  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  consists  of  a  meditation  on  the 
distracted  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  difierencc  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  works  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  English  writers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury is  not  great  Bellcnden*s  translation  of  Boece 
is  rather  a  free  one,  and  additions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  translator.*  Another  translation,  pub- 
lished bv  Holinshed,  an  English  Chronicler,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  source  from  which 
Shakspeare  derived  the  historical  materials  of  his 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Two  extracts  from  Bellendcn's 
version,  in  the  original  spelling,  are  here  subjoined : 

{PaH  of  the  Story  of  Macbeth.^ 

Nocht  lang  eflir,  hapnit  ane  uncouth  and  wounder- 
fuU  thing,  t^  quhilk  foUowit,  sone,  ane  grct  altera- 
tion in  the  realme.  Be  avcnture,  Makbeth  and  Ban- 
quho  wer  passand  to  Fores,  quhair  King  Duncane 
hapnit  to  be  for  the  time,  and  met  be  the  gait  thro 
wemen,  clothit  in  elrage  and  uncouth  weid.  Thay 
wer  jugit,  be  the  pepill,  to  be  weird  sisteris.  The  first 
of  thaim  said  to  Makbeth, '  Hale,  Thane  of  Glammis !' 
the  second  said,  '  Hale,  Thane  of  Cawder  T  and  the 
third  said,  '  Halo,  King  of  Scotland  V  Than  said 
Banquho,  *■  Quhat  wemen  be  ye,  sa  unmercifuU  to  me, 
and  sa  favorable  to  my  companyeon  \  For  yo  gaif 
to  him  nocht  onlie  landis  and  gret  rentis,  hot  gret 
lordschippis  and  kingdomes  ;  and  gevis  me  nocht.'  To 
this,  answerit  the  first  of  thir  weird  sisteris,  '  We 
schaw  more  felicite  apparing  to  thee  than  to  him  ;  for 

*  An  ezoallent  reprint  of  it,  along  with  on  edition  of  the 
translation  of  Livy,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1821. 
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thoucht  he  happin  to  be  ane  king,  his  empire  sail  end 
uuhappclic,  and  nane  of  his  blude  sail  eftir  him  suc- 
ccid  ;  be  contrar,  thow  sail  nevir  be  king,  bot  of  the 
sal  cum  mony  kingis,  quhilkis,  with  lans  progressioun, 
sail  rejose  the  croun  of  Scotland.'  ALb  sone  as  thir 
wourdis  wer  said,  thay  suddanlie  evanist  out  of  sicht. 
This  prophecy  and  divinatioun  wes  haldin  mony  dajris 
in  derision  to  Banquho  and  Makbeth.  For  sum  time, 
Banquho  wald  call  Makbeth,  King  of  Scottis,  for  de- 
risioun  ;  and  he,  on  the  samin  maner,  wald  call  Ban« 
quho  the  fader  of  monj  kingis.  Yit,  becaus  al  thingis 
Buccedit  as  thir  wemen  dermit,  the  pepill  tiaistit  and 
jugit  thaim  to  be  weird  sisteris.  Not  lang  eftir,  it 
hapnit  that  the  Thane  of  Cawder  wes  disherist  and 
forfaltit  of  his  landis,  for  certane  crimes  of  lese  ma- 
jeste  ;  and  his  landis  wer  gevin  be  King  Duncane  to 
Makbeth.  It  hapnit  in  the  next  nicht,  wat  Banquho 
and  Makbeth  wer  sportand  togiddir  at  thair  supper. 
Than  said  Banquho,  'Thow  hes  gottin  all  that  the 
first  two  weird  sisteris  hecht.  Restis  nocht  bot  the 
croun,  quhilk  wes  hecht  be  the  thrid  sister.'  Makbeth, 
revolving  all  thingis  as  thay  wer  said  be  thir  weird 
sisteris,  began  to  covat  the  croun  ;  and  yit  he  con- 
cludit  to  abide  quhil  he  saw  the  time  ganand  thairto, 
fermelie  beleving  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum,  as 
the  first  two  did  afore. 

In  tiie  mene  time,  King  Duncane  maid  his  son  Mal- 
colme  Prince  of  Cumbir,  to  signify  that  he  suld 
regno  efiir  him.  Quhilk  wes  gret  displeseir  to  Mak- 
beth ;  for  it  maid  plane  derogatioun  to  the  thrid  weird, 
promittit  afore  to  him  be  thir  weird  sisteris.  Noch« 
theles,  he  thocht,  gif  Duncane  wer  slane,  he  had  maist 
richt  to  the  croun,  becaus  he  wes  nerest  of  blud  thair- 
to, be  tennour  of  the  auld  lawis  maid  eftir  the  deith 
of  King  Fergus,  '  Quhen  young  children  wer  unabil 
to  goyem  the  croun,  the  nerrest  of  thair  blude  sail 
regno.'  AU,  the  respons  of  thir  weird  sisteris  put 
him  in  beleif,  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum  als  Weill 
as  the  first  two.  Attour,  his  wife,  impacient  of  lang 
tary,  as  all  wemen  ar,  specially  quhare  thay  ar  de- 
sirus  of  ony  puipos,  gaix  him  gret  artation  to  per- 
sew  the  thnd  weird,  Uiat  scho  micht  be  ane  quenc  ; 
calland  him,  oil  timis,  febil  cowart,  and  nocht  desirus 
of  honouris ;  sen  he  durst  not  assailye  the  thing  with 
manheid  and  curage,  quhilk  is  ofierit  to  him  be  beni- 
Tolence  of  fortoun ;  hom>eit  sindiy  otherishes  assailycit 
sfc  thingis  afore,  with  maist  terribil  jeopardyis,  quhen 
thay  had  not  sic  sickemes  to  sucoeid  in  the  end  of 
thair  laubouris  as  he  had. 

Makbeth,  be  persuasion  of  his  wife,  gaderit  his 
freindis  to  ane  counsall  at  Innemes,  quhare  King 
Duncane  happinit  to  be  for  the  time.  And  because 
he  fand  sufficient  oportunite,  be  support  of  Banquho 
and  otheris  his  freindis,  he  slew  King  Duncane,  the 
yii  ycir  of  his  regno.  His  body  was  buirit  in  Elgin, 
and  eftir  tane  up  and  brocht  to  Colmekiil,  quhare  it 
remanis  yit,  amang  the  sepulturis  of  uthir  kingis ;  fra 
our  redemption,  mxlvi  yeris." 

l%e  New  AfanerU  and  the  Auld,  of  SooHis. 

Our  eldaris  howbeit  thay  war  richt  virtewis  baith 
in  weir  and  peace,  war  maist  exereit  with  temperance  ; 
for  it  is  the  fontane  of  all  virtew.  Thay  disjunit*  airly 
in  the  morning  with  smal  refectioun,  and  sustenit  thair 
liffis  thairwith  quhil'  the  time  of  sowper ;  throw  quhilk 
thair  stomok  was  nevir  surfetly  chaigit,  to  empesche 
thaim  of  uthir  besines.  At  the  sowpar  thay  war  mair 
large ;  howbeit  thay  had  bot  ane  cours.  Thay  eit,  for 
common,  flesche  half  raw ;  for  the  saup  is  maist  nuri- 
sand  in  that  maner.  All  dronkatis,  glutonis,  and  con- 
sumers of  yittalis,  mair  nor  was  necMsar  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  men,  war  tane,  and  first  commandit  to 
swelly  thair  fowth^  of  quhat  drink  thay  plesit,  and 

^  BraikfasUMl  *  UntiL  >  Full  quantity,  or  fill. 


incontinent  thairefter  was  drownit  in  ane  frescite  jwrr, 
*  *  Now  I  belief  nane  hes  sic  eloquence,  nor  footh 
of  langage,  that  can  sufficientlie  dedare,  how  far  wc; 
in  thir  present  dayis,  ar  difierent  fra  the  Tirtew  Bs>d 
temperance  of  our  eldaris.  For  quhare  owr  eldarif 
had  sobriete,  we  have  ebriete  and  aronkiBes  ;  qohare 
thay  had  plente  with  sufficenoe,  we  lutre  immodew 
cursis  [courses]  with  superfluite;  as  lie  war  maist 
noble  and  honest,  that  culd  derore  and  wmeLlj  naagt ; 
and,  be  extreme  diligence,  sercbis  aa  raonj  delag 
ooursis,  that  thay  provoke  the  stomok  to  leaaaTi 
than  it  may  sufficientlie  degest.  And  nodit  alleikariie' 
may  surfot  dennar  and  sowper  suffice  na,  mhore  the 
temperance  of  oure  eldaris,  bot  als  to  oontinew  oox 
schunefull  and  immoderit  voaracite  with  duble  den* 
naris  and  sowparis.  Na  fishe  in  the  se^  nor  fool 
in  the  aire,  nor  best  in  the  wod,  maj  hm,re  rest, 
but  socht  heir  and  thair,  to  satisfy  the  hnngxy  «>- 
petit  of  glutonis.  Nocht  aUenarly  ar  winis  socit 
m  France,  bot  in  Spainye,  Italy,  and  Grece;  and, 
sumtime,  baith  Aphnk  and  Asia  socht,  for  new  de- 
licius  metis  and  winis,  to  the  samin  ei&ci.  Thus 
is  the  warld  sa  utterly  socht,  that  all  maner  otf  drog- 

g's  and  electuaris,  tliat  ma^  nuris  the  luit  and  in^to- 
nce  of  pepill,  ar  brocht  in  Scotland,  witib  maist 
sumptuus  price,  to  &a  les  dammage  than  perdidoe 
of  the  pepill  thereof :  for,  throw  the  immoderat  glut- 
ony,  our  wit  and  reason  ar  sa  blindit  within  the  piv- 
soun  of  the  body,  that  it  may  have  no  knawledge  of 
hevinly  thingis;  for  the  body  is  involvit  widi  sic 
clowdis  of  fatnes,  that,  howbeit  it  be  of  gad  com- 
plexioun  be  nature,  it  is  sa  opprest  with  supeifiea 
metis  and  drinkis,  that  it  may  nothir  weild,  nor  yit 
ouir^  the  self ;  bot,  confessand  the  self  rincust,  geris 
place  to  all  infirmiteis,  quhill  it  be  miserably  de- 
stroyit. 

{^Extract  from  the  ComplayHi  of  Seotlemd,} 

There  eftir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammaschp 
foulis  and  of  beystia  that  made  grite  beir,^  quhilk 
past  beside  bumis  and  boggis  on  green  bankis  to  seek 
their  sustentation.    Theirbrutal  sound  did  xedond  to 
the  high  skyis,  quhil  the  deep  hou^  eauemia  of  deu^i^ 
and  rotche  craggis  ansuert  vitht  ane  high  note  of  that 
samyn  sound  as  thay  beystis  bed  blauen.    It  apoit 
be  presumyng  and  presupoaing,  that  blaberand  eccho 
had  been  hid  in  ane  hou  hole,  cfyand  hyr  half  ansueir, 
quhen  Narcissus  rycht  sorry  socht  for  his  saruandis, 
quhen  he  was  in  ane  fonrest,  far  fra  ony  foUkis,  and 
there  efter  for  love  of  eccho  he  drounit  in  ane  diau 
vel.    Nou  to  tel  treutht  of  the  beystis  that  maid  sic 
beir,  and  of  the  dvn  that  the  foulis  did,  ther  syndiy 
soundis  hed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune.    For  fyrst 
furtht  on  the  fresche  fieldis  the  nolt  maid  noyis  vitht 
mony  loud  lou.    Bayt^t  hoi'se  and  meyris  did  fast 
nee,  and  the  foils  neckyr.   The  bullis  began  to  bullir, 
quhen  the  scheip  b^j^  to  blaity  because  the  calfis 
began  till  mo,  quhen  the  doggis  berkit.    Than  the 
suyne  began  to  quhryne  quhen  thai  herd  the  asse  rair, 
quhilk  gart7  the  hennis  kekkyl  quhen  the  ookis  creu. 
The  ch^yns  began  to  peu  wnen  the  gled  quhiasiilit. 
The  fox  foUouit  the  fed  gelse  and  cart  them  cry  claik. 
The  gayslingis  ciyit  quhilk  quhuk,   and  the  dukis 
cryit  quaik.    The  ropeen  of  the  rauynis  gart  the  cn» 
crope.    The  huddit  crauis  cryit  varrok  varrok,  quhen 
the  suannis  mumit,  because  the  gray  goul  mau  pro- 
nosticat  ane  storme.    The  turtil  began  for  to  greit, 
quhen  the  cuschet  xoulit.    The  titlene  followit  the  ji 

goilk,^  and  gart  hyr  sing  guk  guk.    The  dou^  croa|it  |! 
yr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyik  sorrou.    Robeen  an^  j 


^  Not  only.  '  Oversee,  rule. 

■  Stn^tinfT,  (Fr.  ramage). 

*  A  Bhrill  Doiae.  *  Tf ollcnr.  >  doofhs,  deep  vaDqrt 

or  ravlnai  in  the  hills.   ?  Fwoed,  caused,   o  Cuckoo,   *Dot«. 
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tbc  litil  one  T>r  hunel;  in  Tjnti 

the  iu^lou  gut  the  jaj  uigil,'  than  the 

mjitht,  for  to  mok  the  merle.     The   li 

laelod;  up  hie  in  the  ekjii.    The  Drehtingal  ti  tbc 

— ht  uitg  sorit  notia.     The  tuechitU'  ciyit  t' — " 

.  quhen  the  piettia  clattrit.  The  guruhnE  ( 
itirlece  gut  the  ipuron  cheip.  The  Ijrttquhil 
counCcTpoint  guhen  the  ORzil  Eelpit.  The  greile  f 
ungaueit,  quhen  the  gold  tpjnk  ch&ntit.  The  rede 
»di«nh*  cryit  mj  fut  my  tat,  and  the  oiet^  cryit 
tufit.  The  herroiu  ^if  ane  vjild  ikrecli  w  the  k;l 
bed  bene  iu  lyir,  quhilk  gart  the  quhapie  for  flejitnea 
&e  &i  f»  hwne. 


The  flrBCpart  of  the  ScriptureB  printed  in  an  Engliah 

form  was  the  New  Testament,  of  which  a  tranalatioi 

puUishedin  lS35b;  William  TtNDAi^  bom  ii 


Bile,  Bibhof  or  Ossoni  in  Ireland  (I495-1S63), 
muat  be  eateemed  aa  one  of  the  moat  notable  prone 
viiters  of  this  era.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
severe  and  intemperate  tracta  againat  I'oper}', 
bolh  in  Latin  and  Engliah ;  but  liia  moat  celebrated 
production  is  a  Latin  Accotatt  of  Ihe  Liix*  of  Emi- 
nent Wrilcrt  of  Great  Britain,  extending,  aa  the  title 

'  expreues  it,  from  J^het,  one  of  the  sona  of  Noah, 
lo  the  year  ISSr.      Bale  left  also  many  curioua 

'  metrical  prndnctiona  in  the  English  language,  in- 
ducing aereral  dramatic  piecea  on  aacred  aubjecta, 
which,  to  a  modem  taate,  appear  utterly  burlMque. 
Among  these  are  playa  oo  John  the  Baptiat'a  preach- 
ing ;  on  the  childhood,  temptation,  passion,  and 
reaurrection  of  Cbriat ;  oo  the  Lord'a  Supper,  and 
naabing  the  discipiee'  feet,  ftc.  All  these 
were  doubtless  performed  in  a  grave  and  i 
ipiriti  for  Bale  himaelf  mentions  that  the  first  of 
them  (which  may  be  seen  io  the  Uarleian  Jtiscel- 

,  liny),  and  his  tragedy  of  GoiTj  PromUtt,  were  acted 
by  young  men  at  the  market-cross  of  Kilkenny  upon 
a  Sunday.  Id  1M4,  he  published  A  Brefe  ChronycU 
cmcemynge  Iht  Ezamiiiaei/on  and  DralA  of  the  Bletted 
Mart^  of  Chritt,  Sir  Johan  OldecoMttU  the  Lorde  Cot- 
ham,  from  which  we  extract  the  account  of  Cob- 
ham's  d£ath.  He  suffered  in  1417,  for  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  WickUtfe,  and  va»  the  first  martyr 
among  the  Engtisb  nobility. 

{Dfalh  of  Lard  CiiA, 
Upon  the  day  appointed,  he  was  brought  oi 
the  Tower  with  his  urns  bound  behind  nim, 
ing  a  Tciy  cheerful  countenance.  Then  was  he  laid 
upon  an  hurdle,  aa  though  be  had  been  a  moat 
heinous  traitor  (o  the  crown,  and  so  drmwn  forth 
into  Saint  Giles'  Field,  where  as  they  had  aet  up 
new  pair  of  gallowa.  As  he  was  coining  to  tt 
place  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the  hurdle,  he 
fell  down  dcTDQtly  upon  bis  knees,  desiring  Al- 
mighty God  to  forgive  his  enemies.  Than  stood  he 
up  and  beheld  the  multitude,  exhorting  tbem  in  moat 
godly  manner  to  follow  the  laws  of  God  writMn  in 
Ihe  ecriptuies,  and  in  any  viae  to  beware  of  luch 
tcsebera  as  they  aee  contrary  to  Christ  in  their  con 
TCT^ation  and  living,  with  many  other  special  coonself 
Then  be  was  hangM  up  there  by  the  middle  in  chains 
of  iron,  and  so  consumed  alive  ia  the  fire,  praising  the 
name  of  Ood,  so  long  as  lis  life  lasted.  In  the  end 
be  conunended  hia  aoul  into  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  so 
departed  hence  most  Christenly,  hia  body  reaolred  into 


light  out  c 


The  Reformation  caused  the  pablication  of  aevend 
1  ersions  of  the  Bible,  which  were  perhapa  the  most 
iiiiportaat  literary  efforts  of  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 


Glouceatersh ire,  about  the  year  1477.a clergyman  of 
great  piety,  learning,  and  gentleness  of  diapoeition. 
In  the  course  of  hia  latours  he  endured  snch  persecu- 
tion, tiiat.  in  1533,  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  retire  into  Geonwiy.  He  there  visited  Lu- 
ther, who  eacautaged  him  in  his  laborious  and  hazar- 
dous undertaking.  Wittemburg  was  the  place  where 
Tyndale's  tmnslatiooof  the  New  Testament  was  first 
printed.  It  was  speedily  circulated,  and  eagerly  pe- 
rused in  England,  notwithstanding  the  severe  perse- 
cution to  which  its  possessors  were  exposed.  '" 
Thomas  More  distinguiahed  himself  as  a  most  vi 
lent  opponent  of  Tyndale,  against  whom  he  publiahed 
aeven  volumee  of  controversy,  where  auch  violent  la 
guBge  as  the  following  is  employed  ; — '  Our  Savio 
will  say  to  Tyndnle,  Thou  art  accursed,  Tyndide,  the 
aon  of  the  devil ;  for  neither  flesh  nor  blood  hath 
taught  thee  these  heresies,  but  thine  own  father,  the 
devil,  that  is  in  hcU.'— *  There  should  have  been 
more  burned  by  a  great  many  than  there  have  been 
within  this  seven  year  last  paat  The  lock  whereof,  I 
fear  me,will  make  more  {bo]  burned  within  this  seven 
year  next  coming,  than  else  ahould  linve  needed  to 
have  been  burned  in  seven  score.  Ah,  blafpiiemous 
beast,  to  whose  roaring  and  lowing  no  good  Chrii 
mnncan  without  heaviness  of  heart  give  earl'  1 , 
dale  translated  also  the  flrat  five  hooka  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  publication  of  which  was  completed  in 
1530,  Efforts  were  made  by  King  Henry,  Wolaoy, 
and  More,  to  allure  liini  bock  to  Enghind,  where 
they  hoped  to  deatroy  him  ;  but  he  was  too  cautious 
to  trust  himself  there.  His  friend,  John  Frith,  who 
had  assisted  him  in  translating,  was  more  credulous 
of  their  promises  of  safety,  and  returning  to  London, 
was  apprehended  and  biu^t.  Tyndnle  remained  al 
Antwerp,  till  entrapped  by  an  agent  of  Henry,  wlio 

Srocured  at  Brussels  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him 
ir  heresy.  Alter  aomo  further  proceedings,  he  was 
atrangled  and  burnt  far  that  crime  at  Vilvooid,  near 
Antwerp,  in  September  IS3fi,  exclaiming  at  the 
stake,  '  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's  eyes  I' 

l^ndale'a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ia, 
on  the  whole,  admirable  both  for  style  and  sccuracy  ; 
and   indeed  our  present   authoiiacd  version   lias. 
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throughout,  yeiy  closelr  followed  it  To  ue  the 
words  of  a  profound  modem  scholar,  *  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at 
this  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  noble 
simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style, 
no  English  version  has  yet  surpassed  it'*  A 
beautiful  edition  of  it  has  lately  been  publi8hed.t 
The  following  are  Tyndale's  translations  of  the  Mag- 
nificat and  Lord's  Piayer,  in  the  spelling  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition : — 

And  Mary  sayde,  My  soule  magnlileih  the  Lorde, 
and  my  sprete  reioyseth  in  Ood  my  SaTioure. 

For  he  hath  loked  on  the  poTre  degre  off  his  honde 
mayden.  Beholde  nowe  from  bens  forthe  shall  all 
generacions  call  me  blessed* 

For  he  that  is  myghty  hath  done  to  me  greate 
thinges,  and  blessed  ys  Ms  name  : 

And  hys  mercy  ii  always  on  them  that  feare  him 
thorow  cute  all  generacions. 

He  hath  shewed  strengthe  with  his  arme  $  he  hath 
scattered  them  thai  are  proude  in  the  ymaginacion  of 
their  hertes. 

He  hath  putt  doune  the  myghty  from  their  seates, 
and  hath  exalted  them  of  lowe  degre. 

He  hath  filled  the  hongiy  with  goode  thinges,  and 
hath  sent  away  the  ryche  empty. 

He  hath  remembied  mercy,  and  hath  holpen  his 
serraunt  Israhel. 

Even  as  he  promised  to  ouie  fathers,  Abraham  and 
to  his  seed  for  ever. 

Oure  Father  which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thr 
I  name.  Let  th^  kingdom  come.  Thy  wyU  be  ful- 
filled, as  well  m  erth,  as  hit  ys  in  heven.  Gere  ts 
this  daye  oure  dayly  breade.  And  foigeve  ys  oure 
treaspases,  eren  as  we  forgers  them  which  treaspas 
TS.  Leede  ts  not  into  temptacion,  but  delyrre  tb 
from  yrell.    Amen. 

MILES  COVSRDALE. 

In  translating  the  Pentateuch,  Tyndale  was 
assisted  by  Miles  Coterdale,  who,  in  1535,  pub- 
lished the  first  English  translation  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures, with  this  title  :  Bihlia,  the  Bible ;  That  is,  the 
Holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faith- 
fully and  newly  translated  out  of  the  Doutche  and  Latyn 
into  English,  Coverdale  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter 
in  1551,  but  retired  to  the  Continent  during  the  reign 
of  Mary.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  he 
returned  to  Enghind,  and  remamed  there  till  his 
death.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  has  lately  been 
reprinted  in  London.  The  extent  of  its  variation 
from  that  of  Tyndale  will  appear  bv  contrasting  the 
following  verse,  as  rendered  by  each  translator: 

lTyndaU*9  Version.} 

When  the  Lorde  sawe  that  Lea  was  despised,  he 
made  her  frutefull,  but  Rahel  was  baren.  And  Lea 
conceaved  and  bare  a  sonne  and  called  his  name 
Ruben,  for  she  savde :  the  Lorde  hath  lokeed  upon 
my  tribulation.    And  now  my  husbonde  wiU  love  me. 

ICoverdal^a  Vernon,'] 

But  when  the  Lorde  sawe  that  Lea  was  nothings 
regarded,  he  made  her  fruteful  and  Rachel  barren. 
And  Lea  conceaved  and  bare  a  sonne  whom  she  called 
Ruben,  and  sayde  :  the  Lorde  hath  loked  upon  mine 
adversitie.  Now  wyll  my  husbande  love  me, — Cfm, 
xxix.  32. 

*  Dr  Oeddea's  Proipectiu  to  a  New  Traiulation  of  the  Sarip* 
tims,  p.  89. 
f  Edited  by  Mr  Geoq^  Offor.    London :  1836. 


These  translatioos  were  speedily  followed  ^ 
others,  so  that  the  desire  of  the  people  for  scriptun. 
knowledge  was  amply  gratified.  The  dissemimfri: 
of  so  many  copies  of  the  sacred  Tolimie,  where  neitbt: 
the  Bible  nor  any  considerable  number  of  other  bnok> 
had  formerly  been  in  use,  produced  very  remsrbi:^ 
efifects.  The  versions  first  used,  having  been  foim 
in  some  measure  firom  the  Lat^  tnuuilatioa,  cftilei 
the  Vulgate,  contained  many  worda  from  thst  bs- 
guage,  which  had  hardly  before  been  considcRd  &« 
Encash }  such  as  perdition,  conaolatiOD,  reconcilb- 
tion,  sanctification,  immortality,  frustrate,  ioexcttf- 
able,  transfigure,  and  many  others  requisite  for  t^ 
expression  of  compound  and  abstract  ideas,  whki 
had  never  occurred  to  our  Saxon  ancestors,  ai: 
therefore  were  not  represented  by  any  terms  in  tba: 
language.  These  words.  In  the  course  of  time,  l^ 
came  part  of  ordinary  discourse,  and  thus  tbe  li;:- 
guage  was  enriched.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Vnjf 
compiled  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Edward  VI 
and  which  affords  many  beautiful  specimens  of  H" 
English  of  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  learned  t 
make  such  words  familiar,  are  perceptible  io  nurf 
places ;  where  a  Latin  term  is  often  given  with  « 
Saxon  word  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  meii^- 
ing  following  it,  as  *  humble  and  lowly,*  *  asscmlL 
and  meet  together.'  Another  effect  proceeded  fr- n 
the  freedom  with  which  the  people  were  allowed  te 
judge  of  the  doctrines,  and  canvass  the  texts,  of  i^ 
sacred  writings.  The  keen  interest  with  which  th^r 
now  perused  the  Bible,  hitherto  a  closed  book  to  tb. 
most  of  them,  is  allowed  to  have  given  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  practice  of  reading  in  both  parts  of  thf 
island,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
flourishing  literary  era  which  followed. 

SIR  JOHK  CHEKE. 

Among  the  great  men  of  this  age,  a  high  ipbcsti^ 
due  to  Sir  John  Chbke,  (1514-1557),  profess^  c 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  preceptori  c^ 


Sir  John  Chske. 

the  prince,  afterwards  Edward  YL  He  is  clu(^5 
distinguished  for  his  exertions  in  introducing  th*^ 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  ^^^' 
England.  Having  dictated  to  his  pupils  an  impfo^^-i 
mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  words,  he  was  vioM^ 
assailed  on  that  account  by  Bishop  Grardiner.  tbc" 
li^ 
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THOMIS  WILSON. 


chancellor  of  the  iinivenity;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  fulminations  of  this  severe  prelate,  the  system 
of  Cheke  prevailed,  and  still  prevails.  At  his  death, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  remorse  for 
recanting  Protestantism  under  the  terror  of  the 
IMarian  persecution,  he  left  several  works  in  manu- 
script, amongst  which  was  a  translation  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  intended  to  exemplify  a  plan  which  he  had 
conceived  of  reforming  the  English  language  by 
eradicating  all  words  except  those  derived  from 
Saxon  roots.  He  also  contemplated  a  reform  in  the 
spelling  of  English,  an  idea  which  has  occurred  to 
several  learned  men,  but  seems  to  be  amongst  the 
most  hopeless  ever  entertained  by  the  learned  The 
only  original  work  of  Cheke  in  English  is  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  1549,  under  the  title  of  Ths  Hurt  of 
SedituMf  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth^  being 
designed  to  admonish  the  people  who  had  risen  under 
Kct  the  tanner.    Of  this,  a  specimen  is  subjoined. 

IRenumitranee  with  Lerellen.'] 

Ye  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye 
it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  by  spoiling  of  gentlemen, 
by  imprisomng  of  gentlemen !  A  marvellous  tanned^ 
commonwealth.  Why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their 
riches,  or  for  their  rule  I  Rule,  they  never  took  so 
much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  never  resisted  tiie 
king,  never  withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at  this 
day,  when  ye  be  faithless,  not  onlv  to  the  king,  whose 
subjects  je  be,  but  also  to  your  lords,  whose  tenants 
ye  be.  Is  this  your  true  dutv — in  some  of  homage, 
in  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiance — to  leave  your 
duties,  go  back  from  your  promises,  fall  from  your 
faith,  and  contrazy  to  law  and  truth,  to  make  unlawful 
assemblies,  ungodly  companies,  wicked  and  detestable 
camps,  to  disobey  your  betters,  and  to  obey  your 
tanners,  to  change  your  obedience  from  a  king  to  a 
Ket,  to  submit  yourselves  to  traitors,  and  break  your 
faith  to  your  true  king  and  lords  ?       *        * 

If  riches  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  the 
like,  then  think  thai  to  be  no  commonwealth,  but 
envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  to  appair^ 
another  man's  estate,  without  the  amendment  of  your 
own  ;  and  to  have  no  gentlemen,  because  ye  be  none 
yourselves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend 
none.  Would  ye  have  all  alike  rich !  That  is  the 
overthrow  of  aU  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in 
this  realm.  For,  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when  he 
hath  gotten  more,  the  idle  shall  by  lust,  without  right, 
take  what  him  list  from  him,  under  pretence  of 
equality  with  him  t  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idle- 
ness, which  destroyeth  the  commonwealth,  and  not 
the  amendment  of  labour,  which  maintaineth  the 
commonwealth.  If  there  should  be  such  equality, 
then  ye  take  all  hope  away  from  yours,  to  come  to  any 
better  estate  thui  you  now  leave  them.  And  as 
many  mean  men's  children  come  honestly  up,  and 
arc  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none 
be  hereafter  holpen  by  you.  But  because  you  seek 
equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye  would  that 
belike,  whereby  eveiy  man  should  be  poor.  And 
think  beside,  that  riches  and  inheritance  be  God's 
providence,  and  given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  he 
thinketh  good. 


THOMAS  WILSON. 

Tbohas  Wimow,  originally  a  fellow  of  King's 
CoDego,  Cambridge,  and  who  rose  to  be  Dean  of 
Durham,  and  to  various  high  state  employments 
under  Elizabeth,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
critical  writer  upon  the  English  language.*  He  pub- 


1  Alludiag  to  the  piofefldon  o(ihe  ringleader. 
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lished,  in  1553,  a  System  of  Rhetoric  and  of  Logic^  in 
which  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  composition 
are  laid  down  with  considerable  ability.  He  strongly 
advocates,  in  this  treatise,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  condemns  those  writers  who  disturb  the  natural 
arrangement  of  their  words,  and  reject  familiar  and 
appropriate  phrases  for  the  sake  of  others  more 
refined  and  curious.  So  great  and  dangerous  an 
innovation  were  his  doctrines  considered,  that, 
happening  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic.  Amongst  other  £&lse  styles  censured  by 
Wilson  is  that  of  alliteration,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  caricatured  example: — *  Pitiful  poverty 
prayeth  for  a  penny,  but  puffed  presumption  passeth 
not  a  point,  pampering  his  paunch  with  pestilent 
pleasure,  procuring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit, 
there  to  be  punished  with  pains  perpetuaL'  Wilson 
died  in  1581.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the 
following  passages  of  his  Art  of  Bhetorie  :— 

[Simplicity  of  Style  Jleeommended.] 

Among  other  lessons,  this  should  first  be  learned, 
that  we  never  affect  any  strange  inkhom  terms,  but 
to  speak  as  is  commonly  received  ;  neither  seeking  to 
be  over  fine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless  ;  using  our 
speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ordering  our  wits  as  the 
fewest  have  doen.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish 
English,  that  they  foiget  altogether  their  mother's 
language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their 
motners  were  alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what 
they  say,  and  yet  these  fine  English  clerks  will  say 
they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should 
charge  them  with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English. 
Some  far  joumied  gmtlemen,  at  their  return  home, 
like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
ponder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.  He  that 
Cometh  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  English, 
and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with 
English  Italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian  phrase 
to  our  English  speaking  ;  the  which  is,  as  if  an  ora- 
tion that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain  Latin, 
would  needs  speak  poetry,  and  far-fetch^  colours  of 
strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach 
with  the  prating  of  pedlars.  The  auditor  in  making 
his  account  and  reckoning,  cometh  in  with  tiee  sovla, 
et  cater  denert^  for  6s.  and  4d.  The  fine  courtier  will 
talk  nothing  but  Chaucer.  The  mystical  wise  men, 
and  poetical  clerks,  will  speak  nothing  but  quaint  pro- 
verbs and  blind  allegories  ;  delighting  much  in  their 
own  darkness,  especially  when  none  can  tell  what 
they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical, 
that  smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  seen 
learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so  Latin  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
talk,  and  think  surely  they  speak  by  s5me  revelation. 
I  know  them,  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
dark  words  ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term 
by  the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine  Englishman 
and  a  good  rhetorician. 


[Moi^al  A  im  qf  Poeti^y,  ] 

The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  fables,  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  For  by  them  we  may  talk  at  large,  and 
win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  declare  beforehand,  that 
these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise  men  without 
cause,  neither  yet  continued  until  this  time  and  kept 
in  memory,  without  good  consideration ;  and  there- 
upon declare  the  true  meaning  of  all  such  vrriting. 
For  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  one  tale  among  all  the 
poets,  bat  under  the  same  is  comprehended  something 
that  pertaineth  either  to  the  amendment  of  manners, 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  to  the  setting  forth  nature's 
work,  or  else  U>  the  understanding  of  some  notable 
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thing  doen.  For  what  other  U  the  painful  trayail  of 
Ulyeseft,  described  so  largely  by  Homer,  but  a  HrelT 
picture  of  man*B  misery  in  this  life  I  And  as  Plutarch 
saith,  and  likewise  Basilius  Magnus,  in  the  Iliads  are 
described  strength  and  yaliantness  of  body :  in  Odyssea 
is  set  forth  a  lively  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are 
wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  of  things  ; 
the  which  when  for  fear  they  du»t  not  openly  rcbuae, 
they  did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by 
shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe :  or  else, 
because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth, 
they  spake  so  that  none  might  understand  but  those 
unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  meaning,  and 
knew  them  to  be  of  honest  conyersation. 


ROGER  AfiCHAM. 

A  still  more  distinguished  instractiye  writer  of 
this  age  was  Hoger  Ascham,  university  orator  at 
Cambridge,  at  one  time  preceptor,  and  ultimately 
Latin  secretary,  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    He  must  be 

considered  as  the  first  writer  on  education  in  our 
language,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  accord  with  the  most  en- 
lightened of  modem  times.  His  writings  tbemselTes 
furnished  an  improyed  example  of  style,  and  they 
abound  in  sound  sense  and  excellent  instructions. 
Wc  are  the  more  called  on  to  admire  them,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  learned  men  in  that  age 
to  waste  their  talents  and  acquirements  on  profitless 
controversy— which  was  so  strong  a  passion,  that, 
M'henever  Sir  John  Cheke  was  temporarily  absent 
from  Cambridge,  his  associates  inunediately  forsook 
the  elegant  studies  to  which  he  had  tempted  them, 
and  fcU  into  disputes  about  predestination,  original 
sin,  &c  Ascliam  died  in  1568,  and  Elizabeth  did 
him  the  honour  to  remark,  that  she  would  rather 
have  given  ten  thousand  pounds  than  lost  him.  His 
principal  work.  The  SchoUnuuter,  printed  by  his 
widow,  contains,  besides  the  good  general  views  of 
education  above  alluded  to,  what  Johnson  has  ac- 
knowledged to  be  *  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  eyer 
was  given  for  the  study  of  languages.'  It  also  pre- 
sents judicious  characters  of  ancient  authors.  An- 
other work,  entitled  Toxophilua,  published  in  1544,  is 
a  dialogue  on  the  art  of  Archery,  designed  to  promote 
an  elegant  and  useful  mode  of  recreation  among 
those  who,  like  himself,  gave  most  of  their  time  to 
study,  and  also  to  exemplify  a  style  of  composition 
more  purely  English,  than  what  was  generally  prac- 
tised. Ascham  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  where  he  had  spent  three  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  English  ambassador  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  The  following  extracts  from  Ascham*B 
writings  show  generally  an  intellect  much  in  advance 
of  his  age : — 

[f?iud7j  tfiovld  he  Jleliered  hy  Amuiement,] 

[Tli»  followinf  Is  frooi  the  oponing  of  the  Taxophilut.  Ik  may 
be  remarked,  that  what  was  good  sense  md  sound  philosophy  in 
Ascham's  time  Is  so  stiU,  and  at  the  present  time  the  iHSoa  is 
not  leas  required  than  it  was  then.] 

*  *  Phttologus. — ^TIow  much  in  this  matter  is  to 
be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  TuUy,  I 
cauuut  toll,  seeing  sad  men  may  well  enough  speak 


merrily  for  a  mere  matter  ;  this  I  am   sure,  wkLd 
thing  this  fair  wheat  (Ood  save  it)  maketh  me  r^ 
member,  that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest, 
and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content  to  haye  their 
dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the  field  u 
them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  ban* 
in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at 
noontime  of  the  dar,  or  else  make  meny  with  thar 
neighbours  at  the  ale.    And  so  a  scholar,  that  pur- 
poseth  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  trait  of  learning,  must  till  and  saw 
thereaner.    Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  adiolars»  a^ 
it  is  very  timely,  and  when  we  be  young ;  so  it  a- 
dureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  let 
slip  one  hour ;  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  full  of 
we«ds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  refj  wild,  a< 
Plato  saith.    And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  iHiidL  will 
make  a  thrifty  scholar  take  heed  how  he  Fpcndeth  his 
time  in  sport  and  play.  Toxophihu,—ThMi  Aristotle  and 
Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the  eante^t 
matter  which  they  entreat  upon,  doth  plainly  |m>re. 
And  as  for  your  husbandry,  it  was  more  probiU>ly  told 
with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing,  tluui  thorcraghlT 
proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter.    For. 
contrarywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  husband  at  hi» 
book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  for  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the 
increase  of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time 
fallow,  maketh  for  the  better  increase  of  com.    Th'n 
we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  eoni 
Cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  small, 
and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  barn  and  threshed, 
giveth  very  evil  faule.    So  those  which  never  leave 
poring  on  their  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  inven- 
tion, as  other  poor  men  have,  and  as  small  wit  and  [ 
weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.    And  thus  your  hut- ' 
bandry,  methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  oovetoa» ' 
snudge,  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a 
good  nusband,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.   And 
surely  the  best  wits  to  learning  must  needs  haye  much 
recreation,  and  ceasing  from  their  book,  or  else  they 
mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits  cu 
never  be  hurt  with  continual  study  ;  as  ye  see  in  lut- 
ing, that  a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  > 
down,  but  at  such  time  as  when  a  man  must  nced« 
play,  when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to 
be  moved  out  of  his  place.    The  same  reason  I  find  j 
true  in  two  bows  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick  | 
of  cast,  trig  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  fwofit , 
the  other  is  a  lugge  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string,  , 
more  sure  for  to  last  than  pleasant  for  to  use.    Now,  j 
Sir,  it  chanced  this  other  ni^t,  one  in  my  dumber  > 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  struigth,  but  I 
(I  cannot  tell  how)  they  were  both  left  bent  till  the  ' 
next  day  after  dinner ;  and  when  1  came  to  them, 

Surposing  to  have  gone  on  shooting,  I  found  my  good 
ow  clean  cast  on  the  one  side,  and  as  weak  as  wat^,  , 
that  surely,  if  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  had  rather  hare  _ 
q>ent  a  crown  ;  and  as  for  my  lugge,  it  was  not  one  ' 
whit  the  worse,  but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  iar  | 
as  ever  it  did.   And  even  so,  I  am  sure  that  good  wits, ; 
except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string,  and  un-  , 
bent  like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and  \ 
be  able  to  continue  in  study.    And  I  know  iriiere  1   > 
speak  this,  Philolcu^  for  I  would  not  say  thus  much 
afore  young  men,  for  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to  : 
study  little  enough.    But  I  say  it,  therefore,  becauM  ' 
I  know,  as  little  study  getteth  little  learning,  or  none 
at  all,  so  the  most  study  getteth  not  the  most  learning 
of  all.     For  a  man's  wit,  fore-occupied  in  earnest   ' 
study,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honest  . . 
pastune,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured,  must  be  refreshed  | ; 
with  sleep  and  quietness,  or  else  it  cannot  endure  veiy 
long,  as  tnc  noble  poet  saith  : — 


<  What  thing  wants  quiet  and  merry  rest, 
while.* 
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ITht  Blowing  of  likt  TTtW.] 

[In  the  TojBopkttMM,  Aiwham  has  occasion  to  treat  very  mi- 
nutely the  difficulties  which  the  archer  experiences  from  the 
blowing  of  the  wind.  His  own  experience  of  these  difficulties 
in  the  course  of  his  q>ort,  seems  to  have  made  him  a  natural 
philosopher  to  that  extent*  before  the  proper  Ume.] 

To  8«e  the  wind  with  a  man's  eres,  it  is  impoBsible, 
the  nature  of  it  is  so  fine  and  subtle ;  yet  this  expe- 
rience of  the  wind  had  I  once  myself,  and  that  was  in 
the  great  snow  which  fell  four  years  ago.  I  rode 
in  the  hi^h  way  betwixt  Topcliff  upon  Swale  and 
Boroughbndge,  the  way  being  somewhat  trodden  afore 
by  wayfaring  men ;  the  fields  on  both  sides  were 
plain,  and  lay  almost  yard  deep  with  snow ;  the  night 
before  had  been  a  little  frost,  so  that  the  snow  was 
hard  and  crusted  aboye ;  that  morning  the  sun  shone 
bright  and  clear,  the  wind  was  whistling  aloft,  and 
sharp,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  ;  the  snow  in 
the  highway  lay  loose  and  trodden  with  horse  feet ; 
fK)  as  the  wind  blew,  it  took  the  loose  snow  with  it, 
and  made  it  so  slide  upon  the  snow  in  the  field,  which 
was  hard  and  crusted  by  reason  of  the  frost  overnight, 
that  thereby  I  might  see  yery  well  the  whole  nature 
of  the  wind  as  it  blew  that  day.  And  I  had  a  great 
delight  and  pleasure  to  mark  it,  which  maketh  me 
now  far  better  to  remember  it.  Sometime  the  wind 
would  be  not  past  two  yards  broad,  and  so  it  would 
carry  the  snow  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Another  time 
the  nnow  would  blow  oyer  half  the  field  at  once.  Some- 
time the  snow  would  tumble  softly,  bye  and  bye  it 
would  fly  wonderful  fast.  And  this  I  perceived  also, 
that  the  wind  goeth  by  streams  and  not  whole  to- 
gether. For  I  should  see  one  stream  within  a  score 
oD  me,  then  the  space  of  two  score,  no  snow  would  stir, 
but,  after  so  much  quantity  of  ground,  another  stream 
of  snow,  at  the  same  venr  time,  should  be  carried 
likewise,  but  not  equally;  K>r  the  one  would  stand  still, 
when  the  other  flew  apace,  and  so  continue  sometime 
swifUier,  sometime  slowlier,  sometime  broader,  some- 
time narrower,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Nor  it  flew  not 
straight,  but  sometime  it  crooked  this  way,  sometime 
that  way,  aod  sometime  it  ran  round  about  in  a  com- 
pass. And  sometime  the  snow  would  be  lift  clean 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  air,  and  bye  and  bye  it 
would  be  all  clapt  to  the  ground,  as  though  there  had 
been  no  wind  at  all ;  straightway  it  would  rise  and  fly 
again.  And  that  which  was  the  most  marvel  of  all, 
at  one  time  two  drifts  of  snow  flew,  the  one  out  of  the 
west  into  the  east,  the  other  out  of  the  north  into  the 
eaut.  And  I  saw  two  winds,  by  reason  of  the  snow, 
the  one  craes  over  the  other,  as  it  had  been  two  high- 
ways. And  again,  I  should  hear  the  wind  blow  in 
the  air,  when  nothing  was  stirred  at  the  ground.  And 
when  all  was  still  where  I  rode,  not  very  far  from  me 
the  snow  should  be  lifted  Wonderfully.  This  experi- 
ence made  me  more  marvel  at  the  nature  of  the  wind, 
than  it  made  me  cunning  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
wind  ;  but  yet  thereby  I  learned  perfectly  that  it  is 
no  marvel  at  all,  thou^  men  in  wind  lose  their  length 
in  shootinff,  seeing  so  many  ways  the  wind  is  so  va- 
riable in  blowing. 

[OeeupatioM  thould  be  chosen  auUahle  to  the  NcUural 

FoiCuUiea.] 

If  men  would  go  about  matters  which  they  should 
<lo,  and  be  fit  for,  and  not  such  things  which  wilfully 
the  J  desire,  and  yet  be  unfit  for,  verily  greater  matters 
in  the  commonwealth  than  shooting  should  be  in 
better  case  than  they  be.  This  ignorance  in  men 
which  know  not  for  wnat  time,  and  to  what  thing  they 
be  fit,  causeth  some  wish  to  be  rich,  for  whom  it  were 
Wtter  a  great  deal  to  be  poor ;  other  to  be  meddling 
in  evciy  man's  matter,  for  whom  it  were  more  hones^ 
to  be  Quiet  and  still;  some  to  desire  to  be  in  the 


court,  which  be  bom  and  be  fitter  rather  for  the  cart ; 
some  to  be  masters  and  rule  other,  which  never  yet 
began  to  rule  themselves  ;  some  always  to  iangle 
and  talk,  which  rather  should  hear  and  keep  silence ; 
some  to  teach,  which  rather  should  learn ;  some  to 
be  priests,  which  were  fitter  to  be  clerks.  And  this 
perverse  judgment  of  the  world,  when  men  measure 
themselves  amiss,  bringeth  much  disorder  and  great 
unseemliness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  if  a  man  should  wear  his  hose  upon  his  head,  or 
a  woman  go  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  evenr  man 
would  take  it  as  a  great  uncomeliness,  although  it  be 
but  a  trifle  in  respect  of  the  other. 

This  perverse  judgement  of  men  hindereth  nothing 
so  much  as  learning,  because  commonly  those  that 
be  unfittest  for  learning,  be  chiefly  set  to  learning. 
As  if  a  man  now-a-davs  have  two  sons,  the  one  impo- 
tent, weak,  sickly,  lisping,  stuttering,  and  stammering, 
or  having  any  mis-shape  in  his  body ;  what  doth  the 
father  of  such  one  commonly  say !  This  boy  is  fit 
for  nothing  else,  but  to  set  to  learning  and  make  a 
priest  of,  as  who  would  say,  the  outcast  of  the  world, 
having  neither  countenance,  tongue,  nor  wit  (for  of  a 
perverse  body  cometh  commonly  a  perverse  mind^  be 
good  enough  to  make  those  men  of,  which  shall  be 
appointed  to  preach  God's  holy  word,  and  minister 
his  blessed  sacraments,  besides  other  most  weighty 
matters  in  the  commonwealth ;  put  oft  times,  and 
worthily,  to  learned  men's  discretion  and  charge ;  when 
rather  such  an  oflice  so  high  in  dignity,  so  goodly  in 
administration,  should  be  committ^  to  no  man,  which 
should  not  have  a  countenance  full  of  comeliness,  to 
allure  good  men,  a  body  full  of  manly  authority  to 
fear  ill  men,  a  wit  apt  for  all  learning,  with  tongue 
and  voice  able  to  persuade  all  men.  And  although 
few  such  men  as  these  can  be  found  in  a  common- 
wealth, yet  surely  a  goodly  disposed  man  will  both 
in  his  mind  think  fit,  and  with  all  his  study  labour 
to  get  such  men  as  I  speak  of,  or  rather  better,  if 
better  can  be  gotten,  for  such  an  high  administration, 
which  is  most  properly  appointed  to  God's  own  mat- 
ters and  businesses. 

This  perverse  judgment  of  fathers,  as  concerning 
the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  their  children,  causeth  the 
commonwealth  have  many  unfit  ministers :  and  seeing 
that  ministers  be,  as  a  man  would  say,  instruments 
wherewith  the  commonwealth  doth  work  all  her  mat- 
ters withal,  I  marvel  how  it  chanceth  that  a  poor  shoe- 
maker hath  so  much  wit,  that  he  will  prepare  no 
instrument  for  his  science,  neither  knife  nor  awl,  nor 
nothing  else,  which  is  not  very  fit  for  him.  The  com- 
monw«Eilth  can  be  content  to  take  at  a  fond  father's 
hand  the  riffraff  of  the  world,  to  make  those  instru- 
ments of  wherewithal  she  should  work  the  highest 
matters  under  heaven.  And  surely  an  awl  of  l^A  is 
not  so  improfitable  in  a  shoemakers  shop,  as  an  unfit 
minister  made  of  gross  metal  is  unseemly  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Fathers  in  old  time,  among  the  noble 
Persians,  might  not  do  with  their  children  as  they 
thought  good,  but  as  the  judgment  of  the  common- 
wealth always  thought  best.  This  fault  of  fathers 
bringeth  many  a  blot  with  it,  to  the  great  deformity 
of  the  commonwealth  :  and  here  surely  I  can  praise 
gentlewomen,  which  have  always  at  hand  their  glasses, 
to  see  if  any  thing  be  amiss,  and  so  will  amend  it ; 
yet  the  commonw^th,  having  the  glass  of  knowledge 
m  every  man's  hand,  doth  see  such  uncomeliness  in 
it,  and  yet  winketh  at  it.  This  fault,  and  many  such 
like,  might  be  soon  wiped  away,  if  fathers  would  be- 
stow their  children  always  on  that  thing,  whereunto 
nature  hath  ordained  them  most  apt  and  fit.  For  if 
youth  be  grafted  straight  and  not  awry,  the  whole 
commonwealth  will  flourish  thereafter.  When  this 
is  done,  then  must  every  man  begin  to  be  more  ready 
to  amend  himself,  than  to  check  another,  measuring 
their  matters  with  that  wise  proverb  of  Ariollo,  Know 
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thyself :  that  U  to  saj,  learn  to  know  what  thou  art 
able,  fit,  and  apt  unto,  and  follow  that. 

\_IktaAed  Observations  from  the  Schoohnasler.'] 

It  18  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  and 
that  among  yeiy  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cun- 
ning man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunninff  man  for 
their  children.  To  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer 
the  other  200  shillings.  Ood,  that  sitteth  in  heaven, 
laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their 
liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well  ordered  horse,  but  wild  and  unfor- 
tunate children. 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work  more 
in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learning,  I  will  gladly  report ; 
which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed 
with  more  profit.  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I 
came  to  Broadgate,  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave 
of  that  noble  Lftdy  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ing much  beholden.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  the 
duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, were  hunting  in  the  parx.  I  found  her  in  her 
chamber,  reading  Phoedon  Platonls  in  Greek,  and  that 
with  as  much  delight,  as  some  gentlemen  would  read 
a  meny  tale  in  Bocace.  Afler  salutation  and  duty 
done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her,  why  she 
would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park !  Smiling,  she 
answered  me,  *  I  wiss,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but 
a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas ! 
good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.' 
And  how  came  you.  Madam,'  quoth  I,  '  to  this  deep 
knowledge  of  pleasure  1  And  what  did  chiefly  allure 
you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few 
men,  have  attained  thereunto  1 '  'I  will  tell  you,' 
quoth  she,  *  and  tell  you  a  truth  which,  perchance,  ye 
ynli  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever 
God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  f>o  sharp  and  severe 
parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.'  For  when  I 
am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I 
speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
mernr  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing 
anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight 
measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  nubde 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which  I  will  not 
name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure 
misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come 
that  I  must  go  to  Mr  Elmer ;  who  teacheth  me  so 
gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allureraents  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing,  whiles  I 
am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I 
fall  on  weeping,  because,  whatever  I  do  else,  but  learn- 
ing, is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking 
unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and 
more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in 
very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  vear  than  experience 
in  twenty  ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely  when  expe- 
rience maketh  mo  miserable  than  wise.  He  hazardeth 
■ore  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy 
master  he  is,  that  is  made  cunning  by  many  ship- 
wrecks ;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is  neither  rich 
nor  wise  bat  idfter  some  bankrouts.  It  is  costly 
wisdom  that  is  bought  by  experience.  We  know  by 
experience  itself,  t£it  it  it  a  marvelous  pain,  to  find 
out  but  a  short  way  by  long  wandering.  And  surely, 
he  that  would  prove  wise  by  experience,  he  may  be 
witty  indeed,  but  even  like  a  swift  runner,  that  run- 
neth fut  out  of  his  way,  and  upon  the  night,  he 
knoweth  not  whither.  And  verily  they  be  fewest  in 
number  that  be  happy  or  wise  bv  unlearned  expe- 
rience.   And  look  wdl  upon  the  former  life  of  those  | 


few,  whether  your  example  be  old  or  young,  who  with- 
out learning  have  gathered,  by  long  experience  a  lictle 
wisdom,  and  some  happiness  ;  and  when  you  do  con- 
sider what  mlM^hief  they  have  committed,  what  dao- 
gers  they  have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do 
perish  in  the  adventure),  then  think  well  with  your- 
self, whether  ye  would  that  your  own  son  ahoald 
come  to  wisdom  and  happinoM  by  the  w»j  of  sudi 
experience  or  now 

It  is  a  notable  tale,  that  old  Sir  Roger  Chamloe, 
sometime  chief  justice  would  tell  of  himself.  When 
he  was  Ancient  in  inn  of  court  certain  young  gentle- 
men were  brought  before  him  to  be  corrected  for  ca- 
tain  misorders ;  and  one  of  the  lustiest  said,  *  Sir,  we 
be  young  gentlemen ;  and  wise  men  before  us  hare 
proved  all  fashions,  and  yet  those  have  done  full 
well.'  This  they  said,  because  it  was  well  known^ 
Sir  Roger  had  been  a  good  fellow  in  his  youth.  But 
he  answered  them  very  wisely.  '  Indeed,*  saith  he,  *  in 
youth  I  was  as  you  are  now :  and  I  had  twelve  fello«« 
like  unto  myself,  but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good 
end.  And  therefore,  follow  not  mv  example  in  youth, 
but  follow  my  counsel  in  age,  if  ever  ye  thmV  to 
come  to  this  place,  or  to  these  years,  Uiat  I  am  come 
unto  ;  less  ye  meet  either  with  poverty  or  T^bum  io 
the  way.' 

Thus,  experience  of  all  fashions  in  youth,  being  in 
proof  alwa^  dangerous,  in  issue  seldom  lucky,  u  a 
way  indeed  to  overmuch  knowledge  ;  yet  used  com- 
monly of  such  men,  which  be  either  carried  by  some 
curious  affection  of  mind,  or  driven  by  some  hard 
necessity  of  life,  to  hazard  the  trial  of  overmany  peri- 
lous adventures. 

[In  favour  of  the  learning  of  more  languages  than 
one] — I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  leani* 
ing  these  many  yean ;  and  one  cock  only  have  I 
known,  which,  with  one  wing,  even  at  this  day,  doth 
pass  all  other,  in  mine  opmion,  that  ever  I  saw  in 
any  pit  in  England,  though  they  had  two  wings.  Yet 
nevertheless,  to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  &st 
with  one  leg,  be  rather  rare  masteries,  much  to  be 
marvelled  at,  than  sure  examples,  safely  to  be  fol- 
lowed. A  bishop  that  now  liveth  a  good  num,  whose 
judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  than  his  opinion 
in  perfectness  in  other  learning,  said  once  unto  me ; 
*  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  Greek  tongue,  ^riien  all 
things  be  translated  into  Latin.'  But  uie  good  man 
understood  not,  that  even  the  best  translation,  is  for 
mere  necessity  but  an  eril  imped  wing  to  fly  withal, 
or  a  heavy  stump  leg  of  wood  to  go  withal.  Such, 
the  higher  they  fly,  the  sooner  they  falter  and  fail : 
the  faster  they  run  the  ofter  they  stumble  and  sorer 
they  fall.  Such  as  will  needs  so  fly,  may  fly  at  a 
pye  and  catch  a  daw :  and  such  runners,  as  commonly 
they,  shove  and  shoulder,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in 
the  end  they  come  behind  others,  and  deserve  but 
the  hopshacklesy  if  the  masters  of  the  game  be  right 
judgers. 

[With  reference  to  what  took  place  at  the  univer- 
sities on  the  accession  of  Mary] — ^And  what  good  could 
chance  then  to  the  universities,  when  some  of  the  ; 
greatest,  though  not  of  the  wisest,  nor  beet  leaned, 
nor  best  men  neither  of  that  side,  did  labour  to  per- 
suade, *  that  ignorance  was  better  than  knowledge,' 
which  they  meant,  not  for  the  laity  only,  but  also  for 
the  greatest  rabble  of  their  spirituality,  what  other 
pretence  openly  soever  they  made. '  And  theiefoce 
did  some  of  them  at  Cambridge  (whom  I  will  not 
name  openly)  cause  hedge  priests  fette^  out  of  the 
countt^,  to  be  made  fellows  in  the  university ;  saying 
in  their  talk  pririly,  and  declaring  by  their  deeds 
openly,  *  that  he  was  fellow  good  enough  for  their 
time,  if  he  could  wear  a  gown  and  a  tippet  comely,  and 
have  his  crown  shorn  lair  and  rounaly;  and  could 
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turn  hia  poiieuB  and  pie^  readily.'  Wliich  I  speak 
not  to  reproTO  any  order  either  of  apparel,  or  other 
duty,  that  may  be  vrell  and  indifferently  lued ;  but 
to  note  the  misery  of  that  time,  when  the  benefita 
provided  for  learning  were  so  foully  miiused. 

And  what  waa  the  fruit  of  this  seed !  Verily,  judg- 
ment in  doctrine  was  wholly  altered  ;  order  in  disci- 
pliue  rery  sore  changed ;  the  lore  of  good  learning 
began  suddenly  to  wax  cold  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
t^mgucs  Hn  spite  of  some  that  therein  had  flourished) 
was  manifestly  contemned :  and  so,  the  way  of  right 
study  purposely  perverted ;  the  choice  of  good  authors, 
of  malice  confounded  ;  old  sophistry,  I  say  not  well, 
not  old,  but  that  new  rotten  sophistiy,  began  to  beard, 
and  shoulder  logic  in  her  own  tongue :  yea,  I  know 
that  heads  were  cast  together,  and  counsel  devised^ 
that  Duns,  with  all  the  rabble  of  barbarous  ques- 
tionists,  should  have  dispossessed  of  their  place  and 
room,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Tully,  and  Demosthenes,  whom 
good  M.  Redman,  and  those  two  worthy  stars  of  that 
university,  M.  Cheko  and  M.  Smith,  with  their  scho- 
lars, had  brought  to  flourish  as  notably  in  Cambridge, 
a^  ever  they  did  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  ;  and  for  tne 
doctrine  of  those  four,  the  four  pillars  of  learning,  Cam- 
bridge then  giving  no  place  to  no  university,  neither 
in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  nor  Italy.  Also,  in  out- 
ward behaviour,  then  began  simplicity  in  apparel  to 
l)€  laid  aside,  courtly  gallantness  to  be  taken  up; 
frugality  in  diet  was  privately  misliked,  town  going  to 
(Tcv^  cheer  openly  used  ;  honest  pastimes,  joined  with 
labour,  left  off  in  the  fields  ;  unthrlfly  and  idle  games 
haunted  comers,  and  occupied  the  nights :  contention 
in  youth  nowhere  for  learning ;  f^iont  in  the  elders 
everywhere  for  trifles. 

All  which  miseries  at  length,  by  God's  providence, 
had  their  end  16th  November  155B.*  Since  which 
time,  the  young  spring  hath  shot  up  so  fair  as  now 
there  be  in  Cambndge  again  many  good  plants. 

IQualiJicationa  of  a  ffistorian,} 

[FromtheI>iacourasontheAfralr«of  Otrmaoy.    The  writer 
is  uildreMing  his  friend  John  Astely.] 

When  you  and  I  read  Livy  together  (if  you  do  re- 


member), after  some  reasoning  we  concluded  both 
what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hand, 
that  would  well  and  advisedly  write  an  history.  First 
point  was,  to  write  nothing  false  ;  next,  to  be  bold  to 
say  any  truth  :  whereby  is  avoided  two  great  faults — 
flattery  and  hatred.  For  which  two  points,  Ciesar  is 
read  to  his  great  praise  ;  and  Jovius  the  Italian  to 
his  just  reproach.  Then  to  mark  diligently  the  causes, 
counsels,  acts,  and  issues,  in  all  great  attempts  i  and 
in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  in  counsels,  what  is 
purposed  wisely  or  rashly ;  in  acts,  what  is  done 
courageously  or  faintly  ;  and  of  every  issue,  to  note 
some  general  lesson  of  wisdom  and  wariness  for  like 
matters  in  time  to  come,  wherein  Polybius  in  Greek, 
and  Philip  Comines  in  French,  have  done  the  duties 
of  wise  and  worthy  writers.  Diligence  also  must  be 
used  in  keeping  truly  the  order  of  time,  and  describ- 
ing lively  lK)th  the  site  of  places  and  nature  of  per- 
sons, not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the  body,  but 
aUo  for  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind,  as  Thucy- 
dides  doth  in  many  places  very  trimly  ;  and  Homer 
everywhere,  and  that  always  most  excellently  ;  which 
observation  is  chiefly  to  be  marked  in  him.  And  our 
Chaucer  doth  the  same,  very  praiseworthily :  mark 
him  well,  and  confer  him  with  any  other  that  Amteth 
in  our  time  in  their  proudest  tongue,  whosoever  list. 
The  style  must  be  always  plain  and  open  ;  yet  some 
time  higher  and  lower,  as  matters  do  rise  and  fiE^l. 
For  if  proper  and  natural  words,  in  well-joined  sen- 
tences, do  lively  express  the  matter,  be  it  troublesome, 
quiet,  angry,  or  pleasant,  a  man  shall  think  not  to  be 
reading,  but  present  in  doing  of  the  same.  And 
herein  Livy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opi- 
nion,  carrieth  away  the  praise. 

After  the  publication  of  Ascham's  works,  it 
became  more  usual  for  learned  men  to  compose 
in  English,  more  particularly  when  they  aimed 
at  influencing  pubUc  opinion.  But  as  religious 
controversy  was  what  then  chiefly  agitated  the 
minds  of  men,  it  follows  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  English  works  of  that  age  are  now  of  little 
interest 
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N  the  preced- 
ing sections,  the 
history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is 
brought  to  a  pe- 
riod when  its  in- 
fancy may  be  said 
to  cease,  and  its 
manhood  to  com- 
mence. In  the 
earlier  half  of 
the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  sen- 
sibly affected  by 
a  variety  of  in- 
fluences, •  which, 
for  an  age  be- 
fore, had  operated 
powerfully  in  ex- 

fltntiing  the  intellect  of  European  nations.    The 
^  Droviiiry.      «  The  date  of  the  ftcoenion  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


study  of  claAsical  literature,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  freedom  with  which  religion  was  dis- 
cussed, together  with  the  general  substitution  of 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  for  that  of  AristoUe,  had 
everywhere  given  activity  and  strength  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  immediate  effects  of  these  no-  I 
yelties  upon  English  literature,  were  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  language,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
a  great  variety  of  words  from  the  classic  tongues, 
the  establishment  of  better  models  of  thought  and 
style,  and  the  allowance  of  greater  freedom  to  the 
fancy  and  powers  of  observation  in  the  exercise 
of  the  literary  calling.  Not  only  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  but  those  of  modem  Italy  and 
France,  where  letters  experienced  an  earlier  revival, 
were  now  translated  into  English,  and  being  libe- 
rally diffused  by  the  press,  served  to  excite  a  taste 
for  elegant  reading  in  lower  branches  of  society 
than  had  ever  before  felt  the  genial  influence  of 
letters.  The  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  while  it  greatly  affected  the 
language  and  ideas  of  the  people,  was  also  of  no 
small  avail  m  giving  new  direction  to  the  thoughts 
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of  literary  men,  to  whom  these  antique  Oriental  com- 
position! presented  numberless  incidents,  images, 
and  sentiments,  unknown  before,  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  interesting  kind. 

Among  other  circumstances  fkyonnible  to  litera- 
ture at  this  period,  must  be  reckoned  the  encourage- 
ment giTen  to  it  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  herself 
▼ery  learned  and  addicted  to  poetical  composition, 
and  had  the  art  of  filling  her  court  with  men  qualified 
to  shine  in  almost  every  department  of  intellectual 
exertion.  Her  successors,  James  and  Charies,*  re- 
sembled her  in  some  of  these  respects,  and  during 
their  reigns,  the  impulse  which  she  had  given  to 
literature  experienced  rather  an  increase  than  a 
decline.  There  was,  indeed,  something  in  the  policy, 
as  well  as  in  the  personal  character  of  all  these  sove- 
reigns, which  proved  favourable  to  literature.  The 
study  of  the  bcUcs  lettres  was  in  some  measure 
identified  witli  the  courtly  and  arbitrary  principles 
of  the  time,  not  perhaps  so  much  from  any  enlight- 
ened spirit  in  those  who  supported  such  principles, 
as  from  a  desire  of  opposing  the  puritans,  and  other 
malcontents,  whose  religious  doctrines  taught  them 
to  despise  some  departments  of  elegant  literature,  and 
utterlv  to  condemn  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  drama,  for  instance,  chiefly  owed  that  en- 
couragement which  it  received  under  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors,  to  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  puritans, 
who,  not  unjustly,  repudiated  it  for  its  inunorality. 
We  must  at  the  same  time  allow  much  to  the  in- 
fluence which  such  a  court  as  that  of  England,  during 
these  three  reigns,  was  calculated  to  have  among 
men  of  literary  tendencies.  Almost  aU  the  poets, 
and  many  of  the  other  writers,  were  either  courtiers 
themselves,  or  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
courtiers,  and  were  constantly  experiencing  the 
smiles,  and  occasionally  Uie  solid  benefaction^  of 
royalty.  Whatever,  then,  was  refined,  or  gay,  or 
sentimental,  in  this  countiy  and  at  this  time,  came 
with  its  full  influence  upon  literature. 

The  works  brought  forth  under  these  circum- 
stances have  been  very  aptly  compared  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  soil  for  the  first  time  broken  up^  when 

*  all  indigenous  plants  spring  up  at  once  with  a  rank 
and  irrepressible  fertility,  and  display  whatever  is 
peculiar  and  excellent  in  their  nature,  on  a  scale  the 
most  conspicuous  and  magnificent**  The  ability  to 
write  having  been,  as  it  were,  suddenly  created,  the 
whole  world  of  character,  imagery,  and  sentiment, 
as  well  as  of  information  and  philosophy,  lay  ready 
for  the  use  of  those  who  possessed  the  gift,  and 
was  appropriated  accordingly.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, where  there  was  less  rule  of  art  than  opu- 
lence of  materials,  the  productions  of  these  writers 
are  often  deficient  in  taste,  and  contain  much  that 
is  totally  aside  from  the  purpose.  To  pursue  the 
simile  above  quoted,  the  crops  are  not  so  clean  as  if 
they  had  been  reared  under  systematic  cultivation. 
On  this  account,  the  refined  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century  condemned  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
sixteentli  and  seventeenth  to  oblivion,  and  it  is  only 
of  late  that  they  have  once  more  obtained  tlieir  de- 
served, reputation.  After  every  proper  deduction 
has  been  made,  enough  remains  to  fix  this  era  as 

*  by  far  the  mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  lite- 
rature, or  indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capacity. 
There  never  was  anything,'  says  the  writer  above 
quoted,  *  like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  the  period 
of  the  Restoration.  In  iK>int  of  real  force  and  origi- 
nality of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the 
age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all  into  comparison ;  for  in 

*  Edlnboi^Kh  Review,  xriii.  275. 


that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  ahaor 
all  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  erer  pp> 
duced,  the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  aad 
Spenser,  and  Sydney,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  m 
Barrow,  and  Raleigh,  and  Kapier,  and  fiobba,  ate 
many  others ;  men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  gnat 
talents  and  accomplishments,  Imt  of  vast  cois|na 
and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  muidt  trair 
creative  and  original;  not  perfecting  art  bj  tk 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  hjik 
justness  of  their  reasonings,  but  making  vast  aa! 
substantial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  wbki 
taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  cmplojed,  ud 
enlarging  to  an  incredible  and  unparallded  extan 
both  tho  stores  and  the  resouzxies  of  ^  boms! 
faculties.' 

THOMAS  SACKVILUS. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  poetical  nanKs  ^. 
importance  precede  that  of  Spenser.  The  flnt  is 
Thomas  Sackyuub  (1536-1608>,  ultimatdj  Ear 


^^' 


^:.:^ 


^;^  A^^;^:. 


of  Dorset  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  k^ 
who  will  again  come  before  us  in  the  character  nf  > 
dramatic  writer.  In  1557,  Sackville  formed  the  i.- 
slgn  of  a  poem,  entitled  The  MirroMrfor  MaffUtraki. 
of  which  he  wrote  only  the  *  Induction,'  and  one  fe^»' 
on  the  life  of  Henry  Stafibrd,  Duke  of  BnckiDghar; 
In  imitation  of  Dante  and  some  other  of  his  prelt- 
cessors,  he  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  infenu! 
regions,  to  which  he  descends  under  the  gnidaiKv 
of  an  allegorical  personage  named  Soaaow.  It  vu 
his  object  to  make  all  the  great  persons  of  English 
history,  from  the  Conquest  downwards,  pass  here  ia 
review,  and  each  tell  his  own  stoxy,  as  a  warning  tc 
existing  statesmen ;  but  other  duties  compelled  tbe 
poet,  after  he  had  written  what  has  been  stated,  t^^ 
break  ofl;  and  commit  the  completion  of  the  work  tt' 
two  poets  of  inferior  note,  Ridiard  Baldwyne  &d<^ 
George  Ferrers.  The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  rrn 
remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the  part  execatcd 
by  Sackville  exhibits  in  some  parts  a  strength  d 
description  and  a  power  of  drawing  allegorical  cbsr 
racters,  scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser 

I A  Uegorifiol  characUnfrom  (Ke  Mirrourfor  Magittr(U<*\ 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell. 
Sat  deep  Remone  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursins,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
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With  thoughtful  care ;  as  she  that,  all  in  rain, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continuallj  in  pain  : 

Her  ^es  unstedfast,  rolling  here  and  there, 
Whirrd  on  each   place,  as   place   that  yengeance 
So  was  her  mind  continuallj  in  fear,  [brought, 

Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky. 
Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook. 
With  foot  uncertain,  profer'd  here  and  there ; 
Benamb*d  with  speech ;  and,  with  a  ghastly  look. 
Searched  eyery  place,  all  pale  and  d^d  for  fear, 
His  cap  bom  up  with  staring  of  his  hair  ; 
'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread. 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entiy  of  this  lake. 
Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire ; 
Det'ising  means  how  she  nuiy  Tengeance  take ; 
Never  in  rest,  'till  she  hare  her  desire ; 
But  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

>Mien  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretence. 
Had  show'd  hersuf^  as  next  in  order  set, 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
'Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Ruing,  alas,  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  Miseiy,  that  next  appeared  in  sight : 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away, 
I    And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say, 
For  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one  ; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cost, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  Ood  wot,  kept  he. 
As  on  the  which  full  dalnt'ly  would  he  fare ; 
His  drink,  the  running  stream,  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed  ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground : 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybouud. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld, 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  feers, 

lu  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held ; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knuckles  kitiob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in. 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin : 

The  morrow  grey  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes. 

But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun ; 

But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise. 

And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fair  bright  dav,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while. 

But  hath  hit  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  coipee,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on, 
Or  whom  the  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown,  but,  as  a  living  death, 
So  deAd  lUive,  cf  life  he  drew  the  breaUi : 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart. 
The  travel's  ease,  the  still  nicht*s  fccr  was  he, 
And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part ; 
Riever  of  nght,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
Things  oft  A*t  [tjde]  and  oft  that  never  be ; 
Without  respect,  esteemCing]  equally 
King  Croeaiit'  penip  and  Irus'  lioverty. 


And  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Agc  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign  d 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwin'd 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life  : 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast, 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek, 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  ! 

But,  an  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  be 

That  time  forepast  cannot  return  again, 

This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayea  he, — 

That,  in  such  wither'd  plight,  and  wretched  pain, 

As  eld,  accompany'd  with  her  loathsome  train. 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief 

He  might  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  life, 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit ; 
Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  slain,    j 
With  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it : 
Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again  | 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ylain,  \ 

In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought,  i 

As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought : 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast — as  though  it  wrought  him  good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone — 
He  would  nave  mused,  and  marvcl'd  much  whereon 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain, 
And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain  : 

Crook>back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed  ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
His  scalp  all  pil'd,  and  he  with  eld  forelore. 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  driveling,  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  fJl  foregone  ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone ; 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure. 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see ! 
We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see  : 
With  greedy  looks,  and  ^ping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  uie  should  there  have  died ; 
Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone. 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where, 
All  full  of  holes ;  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear. 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain, 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  sustain 
Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  could  not  stay : 
Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 
With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 
Be  satisfy'd  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 
But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain. 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vein. 
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On  her  while  we  thus  firmly  fix'd  our  ejeSy 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreaiy  sight, 
Lo,  suddenly  she  shriek'd  in  bo  huge  wise 
As  made  hell  gates  to  shiyer  with  the  might ; 
Wherewith,  a  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,  and,  therewithal,  pale  Death 
Enthirling  it,  to  rieye  her  of  her  breath : 

And,  bj  and  by,  a  dumb  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Heayj,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  arifht, 
That  daunts  all  earthlj  creatures  to  his  law^ 
Against  whose  foroe  in  yain  it  is  to  fi^^ht ; 
Ne  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight. 
No  towns,  ne  realms,  cities,  ne  strongest  tower, 
But  all,  perforce,  must  yield  unto  his  power : 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  corpse  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 
With  great  triumph  eilbsoons  the  same  he  shook, 
That  most  of  all  my  fears  affrayed  me ; 
His  body  dieht  with  nought  but  bones,  pardy ; 
The  naked  shape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain. 
All  save  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  yein^ 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  yisage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  Uierewithal 
He  razed  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flower'd 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 
He  overwhclm'd,  and  all  their  fame  devour'd. 
Consumed,  destroyed,  wasted,  and  neyer  ceas'd, 
'Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed : 
His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 

Iffmry  Dvke  of  Buddngham  in  the  Infenud  Begions,'] 

[The  descrfptlon  of  the  Duke  of  Buoldiigham—the  Booklag- 
ham,  it  must  be  recollected,  of  Rlchaid  IIL— bM  been  much 
admired,  at  an  impenonation  of  extreme  wretchedness.] 


Then  first  came  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
His  cloak  of  black  all  piled,  and  quite  forlorn. 
Wringing  his  hands,  and  Fortune  oft  doth  blame. 
Which  or  a  duke  had  made  him  now  her  scorn ; 
With  ghastly  looks,  as  one  in  maimer  lorn. 
Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretched  lumds  he  joins  ai  fast, 
With  rueful  cheer,  and  yapoured  eyes  upcast. 

His  cloak  he  rent,  his  manly  breast  he  beat ; 
His  hair  all  torn,  about  the  place  it  lain  : 
My  heart  so  molt  to  see  his  grief  so  great. 
As  feelingly,  methouffht,  it  dropped  away  : 
His  eyes  they  whirled  about  withouten  stay  : 
With  stormy  sighs  the  place  did  so  complain. 
As  if  his  heart  at  each  had  burst  in  twain. 

Thrice  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale, 

And  thrice  the  sighs  did  swallow  up  his  yoice ; 

At  each  of  which  he  shrieked  so  withal, 

Aa  though  the  heavens  ryved  with  the  noise ; 

Till  at  the  last,  recoverinff  of  his  yoice. 

Supping  the  tears  that  all  his  breast  berained, 

On  cruel  Fortune  weeping  thus  he  plained. 


JOHN  HABRINOTON. 

Some  pleasing  amatory  yerses  (exhibiting  a  re- 
markable polish  for  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written)  by  John  Harrington  (1534—1582)  haye 
been  published  in  the  NugiB  Antimut,  This  poet 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Queen  "Mary,  for 
holding   correspondence  with  Elizabeth    and   the 


latter,  on  her  acoeasion  to  the  throne,  rewarded  hz 
with  many  fayours.  He  must  hare  been  a  qu  d 
taste  and  refined  feelings,  aa  the  following  apedmo. 
of  his  poetry  will  sufllce  to  show : — 

Sonnet  made  on  laabdla  Markhamj  vUn  I  fn 
OuiugU  her  fairf  aa  she  tlood  at  the  prtneear's  viadoi, 
in  goodly  attire,  and  talkod  to  divert  m  tk0  eowi-Hri 
1564.  ^ 

Whence  comes  my  loye  I    Oh  heart,  ^^jfclogr ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  roee^ 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise. 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamcmd's  blase  ; 
Whence  comes  my  woe  t  as  freely  own  ; 
Ah  me  1  'twas  from  a  heart  like  atona. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  loye's  desire. 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire  ; 
Yet  all  so  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  ^  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  loye,  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek- 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ; 
Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again  ! 
Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan. 
Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNST 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  takes  hb  rank  in 
English  literary  history  rather  as  a  proae  writer  (ban 
as  a  poet  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  long  been  laid 
aside  on  account  of  the  cold  and  a^cted  style  in 
which  he  wrote.  It  has  been  justly  renuurked,  that. 
*  if  he  had  looked  into  his  own  noble  hearty  tod 
written  directly  from  that,  instead  of  from  his  some- 
what toometaphysico-philosophical  head,  his  poetrr 
would  haye  been  excellent.'  Yet  in  some  pieces  he 
has  fortunately  failed  in  extingoishing  the  natml 
sentiment  which  inspired  him.  The  fi>llowiog  sic 
admired  specimens  of  his  sonnets  :^ 

ISonmds  of  Sir  PhUip  Sidney.} 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company. 
With  dearth  of  wor£,  or  answers  quite  awry 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  ariw. 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies, 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  Uo 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  Pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess, 
^^'hich  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass  j 
But  one  worse  fault  Ambition  I  confess. 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass, 
Unseen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella's  grace. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon !  thou  climb'st  the  Bki<>s,  , 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heayenly  place 

That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  I 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquunted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  loye,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ;  ' 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languish'd  grace 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  0  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  f 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be! 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loy'd,  and  yet  , , 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess! 

Do  they  call  yirtue  there  ungratefulness !        _.         '< 
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Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  or  wit,  the  balm  of  vroe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts.  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  in  me  those  ciyil  wars  to  cease : 

1  will  good  tribute  paj,  if  thou  do  ao. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  Twj  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  beinc  thine  \>y  right, 
More  not  thj  heavv  grace,  uiou  shalt  in  me 
Liyelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

Ilarinff  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guidea  so  well,  that  I  obtained  the  prize, 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes, 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy  France ; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  adyance ; 
Townfolks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this. 
Think  nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awr^  I  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heayenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 
And  yet  to  break  more  stares  did  me  address ; 
Wliile  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 
Youth,  lucky  and  praise,  eren  fill'd  my  yeins  with 

pride. 
AVhen  Cupid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 
In  Mars's  liyeiy,  prancing  in  the  press, 
'  What  now.  Sir  Fool,'  said  he,  *  I  would  no  less. 
Look  here,  I  say.'    I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied. 
Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 
My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes  ; 
One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries ; 
My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
£dward  named  Fourth  as  first  in  praise  I  name ; 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain. 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,  wise-yaliant,  frame 
His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain. 
And,  «iin'd  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame. 
That  Balance  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain : 
Nor  that  he  made  the  Flower-de-luce  so  fraid, 
Though  strongly  heds'd  of  bloody  Lion's  paws, 
That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause — 
But  only  for  tiiis  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown,  rather  than  fail  his  love. 

0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear ! 

1  saw  thee  with  fVtll  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face  joy's  livery  wear. 

While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (O  sweetest  prison)  twine : 
And  fain  those  (Eol's  youth  there  woula  their  stay 
Have  made ;  bat»  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly. 
First  did  with  jraffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  disheviu'd,  blush'd.    From  window  I, 
With  sight  theieo^  cried  out,  <  0  fair  disgrace ; 
Let  Honou'a  tdf  to  thee  giant  highest  place.' 

1  Piress,  throng. 


I 

8IB  WALTER  RALEIGH — TIMOTHY  KENDAL — NICHOLAS  1 

BRETON — HENRY  CONSTABLE.  I 

Sib  Walter  Kaleigh,  to  whose  merits  as  a  prose 
writer  justice  is  done  in  the  sequel,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  minor  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Timothy  Kendal  is  only  known  for  having  pub- 
lished, in  1577,  a  volume  entitled  ^oia*«q/'JEj9z^a}iu. 
Nicholas  Breton  (1555-1624^  wrote  some  pastoral 
poems,  and  a  volume  called  tne  Works  of  a  Young 
WiL  Henry  Constable  was  a  popular  writer  of 
sonnets,  though  strangely  conceited  and  unnatural 
in  his  style.  In  most  of  the  works  of  these  inferior 
poets,  happy  thoughts  and  imagery  may  be  found, 
mixed  up  with  affectations,  forced  analogies,  and 
conceits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the 
age  when  collections  of  fugitive  and  miscellaneous 
poems  first  became  common.  Several  volumes  of 
this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  con- 
tain poetty  of  high  merits  without  any  author's 
name. 

Tht  CovMbnfi  lUcreaiions, 

[From  a  poem  by  Raleigfa,  beuing  the  aboye  title,  the  foOowfog 

VBTMs  are  extracted.] 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  fears, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports  ; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozins  still. 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 

Where  mirth's  but  mimunezy, 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly, 
Said  troop  of  human  misery ! 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  leo 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You  d  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  shake 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

4>  •  « 

Blest  silent  groves  I  0  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  ! 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these 

mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains, 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  hers. 

{^FcareweU  to  Toum,  hy  Breton.] 

•  ♦  • 

Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell  t 

For  froward  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwelL 

I  must  go  live,  I  wot  not  where. 

Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames. 
The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight  I 

Untoward  Fortune  now  so  frames. 
That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  sight. 

And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  wiu, 

I  must  go  live  with  country  JilL 
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Now  next,  mj  gallant  youths,  fareirell ; 

'Mij  ladfl  that  oft  have  cheered  my  heart ! 
Mj  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell. 

To  think  that  I  must  from  you  part. 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  alas. 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  am ! 

And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute. 
With  infltrumenta  of  music's  sounds ! 

Kecorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute, 
And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 

I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed, 

And  make  some  music  on  a  reed ! 

And  now,  you  stately  stampins  steeds, 

And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu ! 
My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds, 

To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you : 
And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit, 
And  ride  some  country  carting  tit ! 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliver  pistol,  arquebuss. 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  hea^  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus ; 
And  lav  aside  my  rapier  blade. 
And  take  in  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  you  farewell,  all  sallant  games, 

Primero,  and  Jmperud^ 
Wherewith  I  "us'd,  with  courtly  dames, 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal : 
I  now  must  learn  some  countiy  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holidays ! 

And  now  farewell  each  dainty  dish, 
With  sundry  sorts  of  sugar'd  wine  ! 

Farewell,  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish. 
To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine ! 

I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  these. 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese  I 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  farewell ! 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon ; 
My  neavy  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

My  dainty  dinners  all  are  done : 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  farewell  all  gay  garments  now. 

With  jewels  rich,  of  rare  device  \ 
Like  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  ranTO  in  woodman's  wise ; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green,  or  grey. 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  every  dream  of  sweet  delight. 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew, 

In  dungeon  deep  of  foul  despite, 
I  must,  ah  me !  wretch  as  I  may. 
Go  sing  the  song  of  welaway ! 

[Sonnet  hy  Cotistable,] 
[From  his  '  Diana :'  ISM.] 
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To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold. 
To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  living  death. 
To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezing  cold, 
To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath, 
To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end, 
To  bum  in  si^hs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears, 
To  climb  a  hQl,  and  never  to  descend, 
Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears. 
To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  th*  Hesperian  tres, 
To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw. 
To  live  accurs'd,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be. 
And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creature  saw  ; 
If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded, 
My  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 


CHBI8TOPHEB  MARIX>W — JOSHUA  STLYEaTOl— 
RICHAKD  BARNFIEUX 

Chribtopher  Marlow,  80  highly  eminent  a  i 
dramatic  writer,  would  probably  have  been  oicr- 
looked  in  the  department  of  misoellaneoiu  poetrv.bot 
for  his  beautilHil  piece,  rendered  familiar  l^its  beicf 
transferred  into  Walton's  'Angler' — 77te  Pamimi 
Shef^itrd  to  Ms  Love,  Joshua  Stltester,  who  died  m 
1618,  at  the  age  of  55,  and  who  was  the  author  of  i 
large  volume  of  poems  of  very  unequal  merit  dtimi 
notice  as  the  now  generally  reoeiyed  author  of  an  im- 
pressive piece,  long  ascribed  to  Raleigh — The  ^n/i 
Errand.  Another  ^gitive  poem  of  great  beautj,  bat 
in  a  different  style,  and  which  has  often  been  ittri- 
buted  to  Shakspeare,  is  now  given  to  'Ricbabd  Bilv- 
FIELD,  autlior  of  seyeral  poetical  volumes  publisfaed 
between  1594  and  1598.  These  three  lemariobk 
poems  are  here  subjoined : — 

The  Panionate  Shepherd  to  At*  Lore, 

Comb  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vallies,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  stud:i ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  nng. 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-moming  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move 
llien  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

[The  Nymph's  P/eply  to  the  Pamonaie  Shepherd. 

By  Raleigh.} 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb,  I 

The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fifide,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ;  ' 

A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gul,  | 

Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 

Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies,  /, 

Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  foigotteD« 

In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten.  ^ 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 

Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 

All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move  // 

To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
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But  could  jouth  last,  and  lore  itill  breed, 
Had  jovg'no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  more 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

The  S^hFs  Errand. 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand ! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows. 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good : 
If  church  and  court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others  actions. 
Not  lov'd  unless  they  give, 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factions. 
If  potentates  reply. 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  affairs  of  state. 
Their  purpose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 
W^o  in  their  greatest  cost, 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  tne  lie. 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion. 

Tell  loTO  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wastcth. 

Tell  honour  now  it  alters. 
Tell  beauty  how  she  blasteth. 
Tell  favour  how  she  falters. 
And  as  they  shall  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness  : 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  tnem  both  the  lie. 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness. 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension. 
Tell  charity  of  coldness. 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness. 

Tell  nature  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness. 
Tell  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness. 

Bat  varr  by- esteeming, 
Tell  schools  tney  want  profoundness. 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
OiTa  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 


Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  city. 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth. 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pity. 
Tell,  virtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing ; 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 


[Address  to  the  NigJuingaU,} 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in*  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made ; 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sinc^ 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spnng ; 

Everything  did  banish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn  ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fle,  fie,  now  would  she  cry ; 

Teru,  teru,  by  and  by ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah !  (thought  I)  thou  moum'st  in  vain  ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee, 

Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thee : 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing ! 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  : 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodieal. 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such-like  flattering, 

*  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice  ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown  : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  niend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep. 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  pari. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


EDMUND  SPENSER. 

These  writers  bring  us  to  Edmund  Spenseb, 
whose  genius  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  the 
romantic  reign  of  Elizabeth.  'It  is  easy,'  says 
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Pope, '  to  mark  ont  the  general  courae  of  onrpoetrji 
Chaucer,  Spenacr,  Maton,  and  Dryden,  are  the  great 
Undmarki  for  it'     We  can  now  add  Cowper  and 
Wordsworth  ■,  bnt,  in  Pope's  generation,  the  list  he 
has  giren  was  accurate  and  complete.    Spenser  was, 
like  Chancer,  a  natire  of  London,  and  like  him,  also, 
he  has  recorded  the  circumstance  in  hii  poctc? ; — 
Meny  London,  nr  moat  kindly  nune. 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  fint  natira  source, 
Though  irom  anothsr  plw«  I  take  mj  name. 
An  houBS  of  ancient  flame. 

PrvtAakmforL 

Ba  vu  bom  at  East 


about  the  year  1553.  The  rank  of  his  parents, 
the  degree  of  his  affluity  with  the  ancient  house  of 
Spenser,  is  not  known.  Gibbon  lays  truly,  that  the 
noble  family  of  Spenser  should  consider  the  Facrg 
Qjufn  as  the  most  preciooi  jewel  in  their  coronet-* 
The  poet  wsa  entered  a  sizer  (one  of  the  humblest 
dass  of  stadcnts)  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
'l  Hay  1S69,  and  continued  to  attend  college  for 
even  years,  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  June 
.576.  While  Spenser  was  at  Pembroke,  Gabriel 
Harrey,  the  future  astroioger,  was  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, and  an  intimacy  was  formed  between  them, 
which  lasted  during  the  poet's  life.  Harrey  wbs 
learned  and  pedantic,  full  of  assumption  and  con- 
cell,  and  in  his  *  Venetian  Telvet  and  pantofles  of 
pride,'  formed  a  peculiarly  happy  sabject  for  the 
■"  -e  of  Nash,  who  assailed  him  with  every  species 
wrse  and  contemptuous  ridicule.  Harrey,  how- 
,  was  of  service  to  Spenser.  The  latter,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  University,  lived  with  some  friends 
in  the  north  of  England;  probably  those  Speosers 
of  Hurstwood,  to  whose  family  he  is  said  to  have 
belonged.  Harvey  induced  the  poet  to  repair  to 
London,  and  there  he  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  '  one  of  the  very  diamonds  of  her  mnjeaty's 
courts'  In  1579,  the  poet  published  his  Shepherd"! 
Calendar,  dedicated  to  Sidney,  who  afterwaiils  pa- 
tronised him,  and  recommended  him  to  his  uncle, 
the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar  is  a  pastoral  poem,  in  twelve  eclogues, 
one  for  each  month,  but  without  strict  heeping 
as  to  natural  descripUon  or  rustic  character,  and 
d,  Ibst  Ih*  ttmaj  to  wbloh  tb«  petft 


genius.    The  bUe  of  the  Oak  a 

told)  and  in  verses  like  the  followiog,  we  we  the 

germs  of  that  tnuefol  hirmoi^  and  penaiTe  reAeotim 

in  which  Spenser  excelled : — 

YoD  naked  buds,  whose  shady  leavM  an  loat. 

Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower. 

And  now  aro  clothed  with  meas  and  bomrj  frovt, 

Instead  of  blossoms  wherewith  joui  bads  did  flown  .- 

I  see  your  tears  that  from  your  boughs  do  rain, 

WhoM  drops  in  dreaij  icicles  nmain. 

All  so  mv  lustful  lifa  is  iij  and  sen, 

Hy  timely  buds  with  wailing  all  are  wasted  ; 

The  blossom  which  mv  braoco  of  yoath  did  bear. 

With  hnathed  sighs  is  blown  amy  and  blastad. 

And  from  min*  eyes  the  diinling  tears  deaceid. 

As  on  your  boughs  the  icicles  depend. 

These  Unei  form  part  of  the  first  eclogne,  in  which 
the  shepherd  boy  (Colin  Clout)  lament!  the  istoe  cf 
his  love  for  a  'country  lass,'  named  Roaaiind— i 
happy  female  name,  wluch  Thomas  I^>dge,  and,  Ci- 
bwing  him,  Shakspeare,  subsequently  counected 
with  love  and  poetry.  Spenser  is  bete  tappoaed  tu 
have  depicted  a  real  passion  of  his  own  for  ■  lady  in 
the  north,  who  at  last  preferred  a  rival,  though,  si 
Gabriel  Harvey  aaya, '  the  gentle  Mistress  Roaalmd' 
once  reported  the  rejected  suitor  '  to  have  all  tbe 
intelligences  at  oommand,  and  another  time  chris- 
tened him  Signior  Pegaao.'  Spenser  makei  hi; 
shepherds  discourse  of  polemici  as  well  as  lore,  and 
they  draw  characters  of  good  and  bad  pastors,  and 
institute  comparisons  between  Papery  and  Protes- 
tantism. Some  allusions  to  Archbishop  Grindi! 
('  Algrind'  in  the  poem)  and  Bishop  Aylmer  an 
said  to  have  given  oBtnce  to  Lord  Bnrl^mi ;  bnt  the 
patronage  i^  Leicester  and  Essex  must luve  made 
Burleigh  look  with  distaste  on  the  new  poet  Fm 
ten  years  we  hear  litUe  of  Spenser.  Be  is  found 
corresponding  with  Harvey  on  a  literary  innovatioc 
contemplated  by  that  learned  person,  and  even  bv 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  was  no  less  than  banishinf 
rhymes  and  introdacing  the  Latin  proiody  inlu 
English  verse.  Spenser  seems  to  have  awented  to 
it,  '  fondly  overcome  with  Sidmei^i  charm ;'  he  sus- 
pended the  Faery  Queen,  which  he  had  then  begun, 
and  tried  English  hexameter*,  forgetting,  to  use  the 
witty  words  of  Nash,  that  'the  hexameter,  though 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was  not  likely  to 
thrive  in  this  clime  of  ours,  the  soil  being  too  craggy 
for  him  to  set  his  plough  in.'  Fortunately,  he  did 
not  persevere  in  the  conceit;  he  could  Dot  have 
gained  over  his  contemporaries  to  it  (for  there  were 
then  too  many  poets,  and  too  mnch  real  poetry  in 
the  land),  and  if  he  had  made  the  attempt,  Shak- 
speare would  soon  have  blown  the  whole  away.  At 
a  dependent  on  Leicester,  and  a  suitor  for  court 
favour,  Spenser  is  supposed  to  have  experienced 
many  reverses.  The  folkiwing  lines  in  Mother  Hub- 
banft  Taie,  though  not  printed  till  1581,  teem  to 
belong  to  this  period  of  his  life; — 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried, 

AVhat  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  te  bide  ; 

To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  Spent ; 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-moirow ; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 

To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peeis' ; 

To  have  thy  anting,  yet  wait  many  yean ;  ■ 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  carta ; 

To  eat  thy  heart  throu^  comfortless  despairs ; 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run,  | 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait,  to  be  undoiM  I 
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Strong  feeling  hu  here  baniihed  alt  antiqae  wid 
affect»l  ezpreuion:  tliere  ia  no  fancy  in  thii  Rlooray 
painting.  It  appear*,  from  recently -discovered  do- 
cunient*.  that  Spenier  wu  Kimetimes  employed  in 
inferior  state  miuionB,  a  talk  then  often  devolved 
on  poeta  and  dramatiita.  At  length  an  important 
appointment  came.  Ixird  Grej  of  Wilton  wat  lent 
to  Ireland  aa  lord-deputy,  and  Spenaer  aixompuiied 
him  in  the  capacity  of  aecretuy.  They  remained 
there  two  yean,  when  the  deputy  was  recalled,  and 
the  poet  alao  letumed  to  England.  In  June  1SS6, 
Speiuer  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant  of  3028 
acre*  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands 
of  the  Earl  of  Deimond,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  previonily,  for  hit  miUtary  lervicet  in  Ireland, 
obtained  12,000  acres.  The  poet  waa  obliged  to 
reside  on  his  estate,  a>  this  waa  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  grant,  and  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Ireland. 
and  took  up  his  sbod^  in  Kilcolman  Castle,  near 
Dooeraik,  which  had  been  one  of  the  ancient  strong- 
holds or  appanages  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond.  The 
poet's  castle  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plun,  by 
the  side  of  a  take  ;  the  river  Muila  ran  through  his 
groands,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  at  a  distance 


in  Cutis. 


seemed  to  bnlwark  in  the  romantic  retreat.  Here 
lie  wrote  most  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  received  the 
visits  of  Raleigh,  whom  he  fsncifully  styled  '  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  ;'  and  here  he  brought  home 
his  wife,  the  '  Eliiabeth'  of  his  sonnets,  welcom- 
ing her  with  that  noble  strain  of  pure  and  fervent 
passion,  which  he  has  styled  tlie  Epichalamiim, 
which  forms  the  most  magnificent  '  spousal  rerae 
in  the  language.  Kilcolman  Castle  is  now  a  ruin ; 
its  towers  almost  levelwiththegroundi  but  the  spot 
'  must  ever  be  dear  to  thelovers  of  genius.  Raleigh's 
visit  was  made  in  I5BS,  and,  according  to  the  figu- 
rative language  of  Spenser,  the  two  illustrious  friends, 
while  reading  the  manufcrlpt  of  the  Faery  Queen, 


I  We  nay  conceive  the  transportf  of  delight  with 
which  Raleigh  perused  or  listened  to  those  strains 

;  of  chivaln  aqd  gorgeous  description,  which  revealed 
to  him  a  land  still  brighter  than  any  he  had  seen  in 

I  his  distant  wanderings,  or  coold  have  been  present 
-   "         otic  imagination  1  The  guest  wnnnly 


approved  of  bis  friend's  poem ;  and  he  persuaded 
"  lenser,  when hehadcompleted  the  threefirstbooks, 
accompany  him  to  England,  and  arrange  for  their 
publication.  The  Faery  Queen  appeared  in  January 
15BB-90,  dedicated  to  her  majesty,  in  that  strain  of 
adnlation  which  was  then  the  fnshion  of  the  age. 
To  the  volume  was  appended  a  letter  to  Raleigh, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  the  author 
-'i  was  'a  continued  allegory,  or  dark  conceit' 
states  his  object  to  be  to  fashion  a  gentleman, 
noble  person,  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline, 
and  that  he  had  chosen  Prince  Arthur  for  his  hero, 
mceives  that  prince  to  have  beheld  the  Faery 
n  in  a  dream,  and  been  so  enamoured  of  the 
vision,  that,  on  awaking,  he  resolved  to  set  forth  and 
seek  her  in  Faery  Land.  The  poet  further  'de- 
i'  that  the  Faery  Qneen  ahnll  keep  her  annual 
feast  twelve  days,  twelve  several  adventures  hap- 
pening in  that  time,  and  each  of  thera  being  under- 
taken by  a  knight.  The  adventures  were  also  to 
express  the  same  number  of  moral  virtues.  The 
first  Is  that  of  the  Bedcross  Knight,  expressing 
Holiness  1  the  second  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperance; 
and  the  third,  Britomartis,  '  a  lady  knigh^'  repre- 
senting Chastity.  There  was  thus  s  blending  of 
chivalry  and  religion  in  the  design  of  the  Faeiy 
Queen.  Spenser  had  imbibed  (probably  from  Sid- 
ney) ■  portion  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  which  over- 
fiowB  in  Milton's  Comiii,  and  he  looked  on  chivaltr 
as  a  sage  and  serloas  thing.*  Besides  his  personi- 
fication of  the  abstract  virtues,  the  poet  made  his 
BllegaricsJ  petionages  and  their  adventures  repre- 
sent hJatorical  characters  and  events.  Tlie  queen, 
Gloriana,  and  the  Imntrcss  Belphcebe,  are  both  sym- 
bolical of  Qneen  Elizabeth;  the  adventures  of  the 
Hcdcross  Knight  shadow  forth  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  the  distressed  knight  is  Henry 
IV. ;  and  Envy  is  intended  to  glance  at  the  un- 
fortunate Mary,  Queen  of  Scot*.  The  stanza  of 
Spenser  is  the  Italian  otiava  rima,  now  familiar  In 
English  poetry ;  but  he  added  an  Alexandrine,  or 
long  line,  which  gives  a  full  and  sweeping  close  to 
the  verse.  The  poet's  diction  is  rich  and  abundant. 
He  introduced,  however,  a  number  of  obsolete  ex- 
pressions, 'new  grafts  of  old  and  withered  words,' 
for  which  lie  was  censured  by  his  contemporaries 
and  their  successors,  and  in  which  he  was  certainly 
sot  copied  by  Shakspeare.     His  '  Gothic  subject 

*  Tba  Plibmlnn  of  Spsucr  Is  more  clsarlj  tan  la  hti  bTnnii 
on  Zen  snd  Aswlv,  vbicb  an  amopg  tli«  nrnt  putoiuu  ind 
■aquMttt  of  his  prodDctioDa    llli  ■annnt  of  thfl  tptrit  of  lova 

•oul,  Jtut  lemd  fmm  ths  ikj.  ntaiai  part  of  lis  biavBDij 


■he  will  bg  placed, 
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and  story*  had  probablj,  as  Mr  Campbell  conjec- 
tures, *  made  him  lean  towards  words  of  the  olden 
time,'  and  his  antiquated  expression,  as  the  same 
critic  finely  remarks,  '  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
and,  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic  build- 
ing, covers  the  fabric  of  his  langiiage  with  romantic 
and  venerable  associations/  The  Faery  Queen  was 
enthusiastically  received.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  otherwise,  considering  how  well  it  was  adapted 
to  the  court  and  times  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  where 
gallantry  and  chivalry  were  so  strangely  mingled 
with  the  religious  gravity  and  earnestness  induced 
by  the  Reformation,  and  considering  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  poem.  The  few  first 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  Una,  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  place  Spenser  abore  the  whole  hundred 
poeta  that  then  offered  incense  to  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  settled  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  on 
Spenser,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland.  His  smaller 
poems  were  next  published — The  Tears  of  the  Muae*^ 
Mother  Hubbard^  &c.,  in  1591 ;  Daphnaida,  1592;  and 
Amoretti  and  the  Epithalamium  (relating  his  court- 
ship and  marriage)  in  1595.  His  Elegy  of  Astrophel, 
on  the  death  of  the  lamented  Sidney,  appeared 
about  this  time.  In  1596,  Spenser  was  again  in 
London  to  publish  the  fourth,  fiifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  the  Faery  Queen.  Tliese  contain  the  legend  of 
Camhel  and  Triamond,  or  Friendship ;  Artegal,  or 
Justice ;  and  Sir  Cidedore,  or  Courtesy.  The  double 
allegory  is  continued  in  these  cantos  as  in  the  pre- 
vious ones :  Artegal  is  the  poet*s  friend  and  patron. 
Lord  Grey ;  and  various  historical  events  are  re« 
lated  in  the  knight's  adventures.  Half  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  was  thus  finished ;  six  of  the  twelve 
adventures  and  moral  virtues  were  produced ;  but 
unfortunately  the  world  saw  only  some  fragments 
more  of  the  work.  It  has  been  said  that  the  remain- 
ing half  was  lost^  through  the  *  disorder  and  abuse* 
of  a  servant  sent  forward  with  it  to  England.  Tliis 
is  highly  improbable.  Spenser,  who  came  to  London 
himself  with  each  of  the  former  portions,  would  not 
have  ventured  the  largest  part  with  a  careless  ser- 
vant But  he  had  not  time  to  complete  his  poetical 
and  moral  gallery.  There  was  an  interval  of  six 
years  between  his  two  publications,  and  he  lived 
only  three  years  after  the  second.  During  that 
period,  too,  Ireland  was  convulsed  with  rebiellion. 
Tlie  English  settlers,  or  *  undertakers,*  of  the  crown 
lands,  were  unpopular  with  the  conquered  natives 
of  Ireland^  They  were  often  harsh  and  oppressive ; 
and  even  Spenser  is  accused,  on  the  authority  of 
existing  legtd  documents,  of  having  sought  unjustly 
to  add  to  his  possessions.  He  was  also  in  office  over 
the  Irish  (clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster)  ;  he  had 
been  recommended  by  the  queen  (1598)  for  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Cork ;  and  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  arbitrary  power,  as  is  proved  by  a  poli- 
tical treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  written  by  him 
in  1596  for  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  but  not 
printed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  L  The  poet  was, 
therefore,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  fury  of  the 
irriteted  and  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  *  revenge 
was  virtue.'  The  storm  soon  burst  forth.  In  Oc- 
tober 1598,  an  insurrection  was  organised  in  Mun- 
ster, following  Tyrone's  rebellion,  which  had  raged 
for  some  years  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Tlie  in- 
surgents attacked  Kilcolman,  and  having  robbed 
and  laundered,  set  fire  to  the  castle.  Spenser  and  his 
wife  escaped ;  but  either  in  the  confusion  incidental 
to  such  a  calamity,  or  from  inability  to  render  as- 
sistance, an  infant  child  of  the  poet  (*  new-born,' 
according  to  Ben  Jonson)  was  left  behind,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  poet,  impoverished  and 
broken-hearted,  reached  London,  and  died  in  about 
three  months,  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  on  the 


16Ui  January  1599.  He  wm  buried  near  tiie  tami 
of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbej,  the  £aji  of 
Essex  defraying  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  and  has 
hearse  attended  (as  Camden  relates)  by  his  broCfaer 
poets,  wko  threw  '  mournful  el^esi'  into  his  gnvs. 
A  momunent  was  erected  over  his  remaiiu  thirtr 
years  afterwards  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dcntaet.  Hb 
widow,  the  fair  Elizabeth,  whose  bridal  bower  at 
Kiloolman  he  had  decked  with  such  *  gay  gariaodi' 
of  song,  probably  remained  in  Ireland,  wrfaere  tvo 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  poet  long  resided. 

Spenser  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  melodioiis  of 
aU  our  descriptive  poets.    His  creation  cjf  weeaes 
and  objecte  is  infinite,  and  in  fi«e  and  aononns 
versification  he  has  not  yet  been  snrpaased.    Ha 
*  lofty  rhyme'  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  cod- 
tinuous  sweetaess,  that  we  can  find  nowha«  ebe. 
In  richness  of  fancy  and  invention  he  can  scsroelT 
be  ranked  below  Shakspeare,  and  he  is  fnUy  as  tai- 
ginaL    His  obligations  to  the  Italian  poets  (Ariosto 
supplying  a  wild  Gothic  and  chivalrons  model  ftr 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  Tasso  furnishing  the  texture 
of  some  of  its  most  delicious  embeUlshments)  stiQ 
leave  him  the  merit  of  his  great  moral  d^iugn — the 
conception  of  his  allegorical  characters — his  exube- 
rance of  kmguagc  and  illustration — and  that  originsi 
structure  of  yersc,  powerful  and  harmooions,  whicb 
he  was  the  first  to  adopt,  and  which  must  erer  bear 
his  name.    His  faults  arose  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
riches.    His  inexhaustible  powers  of  circumstantial 
description  betrayed  him  into  a  tedious  roinnteoess^ 
which  sometimes,  in  the  delineation  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of 
natural  objects  led  him  to  group  together  trees  and 
plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments,  which 
were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Faeir 
Land.    The  ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  his  intellect 
tempted  him  to  sow  dark  meanings  and  obscure 
allusions  across  the  bright  and  obvious  path  of  his 
allegory.    This  peculiarity  of  his  genius  was  early 
displayed  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar ;  and  if  Bur- 
leigh's displeasure  could  have  cured  the  poet  of  the 
habit,  the  statesman  might  be  half  forgiven  his  illi- 
berality.    His  command  of  musical  language  led 
him  to  protract  his  narrative  to  too  great  a  fength, 
till  the  attention  becomes  exhausted,  even  with  its 
very  melody,  and  indifference  succeeds  to  languor. 
Had  Spenser  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  it  is  douUtfsl 
whether  he  would  not  have  diminished  the  number 
of  his  readers.    His  own  fancy  had  evidently  begun 
to  give  way,  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  tlH> 
same  rich  unity  of  design,  or  plenitude  of  imagina- 
tion, which  fills  the  earlier  cantos  with  so  many  in- 
teresting, lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  steeps 
them  in  such  a  fiood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beauty. 
The  two  first  books  (of  Holineat  and  Temperam/i) 
are,  like  the  two  first  of  Paradise  Lost,  works  of  con- 
summate taste  and  genius,  and  superior  to  all  the 
others.    We  agree  with  Mr  Hazlitt,  that  the  alle- 
gory of  Spenser  is  in  reality  no  bar  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  poem.     The  reader  may  safely  disregard  the 
symbolical  applications.    We  may  allow  the  poet, 
like  his  own  Archimago,  to  divide  his  characters  < 
into  *  double  parts,'  while  one  only  is  Tisible  at  a 
time.    While  we  see  Una,  with  her  heavenly  looks. 

That  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place,  I . 

or  Belphoebe  fiying  through  the  woods,  or  Britomart  j 
seated  amidst  the  young  warriors,  we  need  not  stop  i 
to  recollect  that  the  first  is  designed  to  represent  the  '- 
true  church,  the  second  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  third 
an  abstract  personification  of  Chastity.  They  are  ex- 
quisite representations  of  female  loveliness  and  truth, 
unmatehed  save  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  The 
allegory  of  Spenser  leaves  his  wild  enchantments, 
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his  picioxeiqtie  ntoatioiis,  his  shadj  groves  and  lofty 

trees, 

(Not  pierceable  by  power  of  any  star), 

his  Kasqne  oC  Cupid,  and  Bower  of  Btiss,  and  all  the 
witcheries  of  his  gardens  and  wildernesses,  without 
the  slightest  ambignity  or  indistinctness.  There  is 
no  haze  over  his  finest  pictures.  We  seem  to  walk 
in  the  green  alleys  of  his  broad  forests,  to  hear  the 
stream  tinkle  and  tlie  fountain  iSUl,  to  enter  his 
caves  of  Mammon  and  Despair,  to  gaze  on  his 
knights  and  ladies,  or  to  join  in  his  fierce  combats 
and  crowded  allegorical  processions.  There  is  no 
perplexity,  no  intercepted  lights,  in  those  fine  images 
and  personifications.  They  may  be  sometimes  fan- 
tastic, but  they  are  always  brilliant  and  distinct. 
When  Spenser  fails  to  interest,  it  is  when  our  coarser 
taste  becomes  palled  with  his  sweetness,  and  when  we 
!  feel  that  his  scenes  want  the  support  of  common  pro- 
bability and  human  passions.  We  surrender  our- 
:  selves  up  for  a  time  to  the  power  of  the  enchanter, 
and  witness  with  wonder  and  delight  his  marvellous 
achievements ;  but  we  wish  to  return  again  to  the 
world,  and  to  mingle  with  our  fellow-mortals  in  its 
'  busy  and  passionate  pursuits.  It  is  here  that  Shaks- 
peare  eclipses  Spenser ;  here  that  he  builds  upon  his 
,  beautiful  groundwork  of  fancy — ^tbe  high  and  durable 
j  structure  of  conscious  dramatic  truth  and  living 
I  reality.  Spenser*s  mind  was  as  purely  poetical,  and 
I  embraced  a  vast  range  of  imaginary  creation.  The 
interest  of  real  Ufe  alone  is  wanting.  Spenser's  is  an 
ide:i1  world,  remote  and  abstract,  yet  affording,  in  its 
multiplied  scenes,  scope  for  those  nobler  feelings  and 
heroic  virtues  which  we  love  to  see  even  In  transient 
connexion  with  human  nature.  The  romantic  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry  is  its  most  essential  and  per- 
manent feature.  We  may  tire  of  his  allegory  and 
'  dark  conceit,'  but  the  general  impression  remains ; 
we  never  thii^  of  the  Faiery  Queen  without  recalling 
its  wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and 
feeling  ourselves  luUed,  as  it  were,  by  the  recol- 
lected music  of  the  poet's  verse,  and  the  endless  flow 
and  profusion  of  his  fancy 


[rWa  and  the  Bedcrou  Km^tJ] 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 
Yclad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 
Mlierein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit. 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 
As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore. 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

And  dead  (as  living)  ever  nim  adored  : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored. 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had  : 

Right  faithful  hue  he  was  in  deed  and  word  ; 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad : 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound. 
That  greatest  Oloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  faiiy  lond,) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have. 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave  ; 
And  ever  ns  he  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  pulssutce  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn  ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 


A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd  :  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  nalfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had. 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led* 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore. 
And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretcht  from  east  to  western  shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expell'd : 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  com- 
pell'd. 

Behind  her  fitir  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast. 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  Icman's  lap  so  fast. 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain, 

And  this  uir  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

X  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied. 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 

Whose  lofty  trees,  vclad  with  sunmier's  pride. 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entered  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joyiuff  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

Which  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  diy. 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  Aspin  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  funeral. 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  wccpcth  still, 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 

The  Yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 

The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round, 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound : 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 
Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 
When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown. 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own  : 
So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen. 
That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  £vers  doubt  they  been. 


lAdvetUvre  of  Una  vith  the  Lion,] 

Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid, 
Far  from  all  people's  prease,  as  in  exile. 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed, 
To  seek  her  knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayed 
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Through  that  late  Tiaion  which  th*  enchanter  wrought, 
Had  her  abandoned  ;  the  of  nought  afraid 
l^rou^h  woodf  and  waatenen  wide  him  dailj  lought ; 
Yet  wuhed  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  daj,  nigh  weaxy  of  the  irkBome  waj, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  aliffht ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay. 
In  secret  shiulowi  far  from  all  men's  sieht ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  611et  she  undigot, 
I  And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angel*s  face, 
I  As  the  great  eye  of  Hearen,  shinml  bri|^t, 
I  And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 
Did  nerer  mortal  eye  behold  such  heaTenly  giace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thiclcest  wood 
A  rampine  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  lull  greedy  after  sayage  blood  : 
Soon  as  the  royal  Tugin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  hare  at  once  derour'd  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorM, 
And   with   the   sight   amazed  forgat  his  furioui 
force. 

Instead  thereof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet. 
And  Uck'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue  ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  ayenrinff  wrong  f 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proua  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

*  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,' 

Quoth  she, '  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 

Foigetf^  of  uie  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her  that  him  loyed,  and  eyer  most  adored, 

As  the  Ood  of  my  life!  why  hath  he  me  abhorred !' 

Redoundinff  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood  ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  saung  stood : 
With  pity  calm'd  aown  fell  his  angiy  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  yiigin  bom  of  heay'nly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  ^t  Again, 
To  seek  her  strayea  champion  if  she  mi^t  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  detolato, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  pcnon,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward  ; 

Aiid  when  she  waced,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared  ; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  oommand^ment. 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

IThe  Bower  of  Bliss.'] 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  others  happiness  envy ; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high. 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space, 

The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by  ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggiace, 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 


One  would  have  thon^t  (so  cunnin^y  the  mde 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine. 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify ; 
So  difiering  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agrwd  through  sweet  diveiaiiy, 
This  garaen  to  adom  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  subetance  that  on  earth  mi^t  ba^ 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  fiood. 

Through  ever^  channel  running  one  mi|^t  see  ; 

Moat  goodly  it  with  curiona  imageiy 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  ni^ed  bojSy 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  jollity 

To  flv  about,  plajring  their  wanton  tojs, 

While  others  did  enmye  themselves  in  liquid  jeji. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue  : 

For,  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it  view, 

Would  surelpr  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew. 

Their  fleecy  flowers  tney  fearfully  did  steep, 

WHiioh  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  to  weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see, 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height, 

That  through  the  waves  one  miffht  the  bottom  see. 

All  pav'd  l^neath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail  uprigbL 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laural  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  cunny  beams,  which  on  the  billows  beat. 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  o&nd. 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound. 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  eround. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be : 
For  all  that  pleasine  is  to  living  ear, 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  haimony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerfal  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet ; 
Th'  an^lical  sofl  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  mstruments  divine  respondenoe  meet ; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall : 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  kU. 

The  while,  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
'  Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fain  to  see. 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  tne  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty. 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  yo  see  her  may  ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  fiuls  ft.way  I 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 

Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower. 

Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bod  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour  ; 
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Gather  ihexefora  the  rote,  while  jet  ii  prime, 
For  soon  comei  aira,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 
Gather  the  rose  of  lore,  while  vet  is  time. 
While  loTiDg  thou  mayrt  loved  be  with  eqaal  crime.' 

[The  Sqmre  and  the  DoveJ] 

Well  said  the  wise  man,  now  proVd  true  by  this, 
Which  to  this  gentle  squire  did  happen  late ; 
That  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is 
Than  death  itself  more  dread  and  desperate : 
For  nought  the  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate, 
Till  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  allay 
With  sufferance  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate. 
And  hare  the  stem  remembrance  wip*d  away 
Of  bitter  thoughts,  which  deep  thereui  infixed  lay. 

!  Like  ajB  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy, 
^Vllose  tender  heart  the  fair  Belphocbe  had 
With  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 

'  In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad. 
He  ever  tasted ;  but  with  penance  sad, 
And  pensive  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away. 
Nor  ever  laugh'd,  nor  once  show'd  countenance  glad ; 
But  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day. 
As  blasted  blossom,  through  heat,  doth  languish  and 
decay; 

Till  on  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 
His  dole  he  made)  there  chanc'd  a  turtle-dore 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  devise, 
'  That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love ; 
'  Which  loss  her  made  like  passion  also  prove. 

Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
.  With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmove, 
,  That  she  gan  moan  his  unaerserved  smart, 
I  And  with  her  doleful  a<x:ent,  bear  with  him  a  part. 

'  She,  sitting  Ij  him,  as  on  ground  he  lav. 
Her  mourmui  notes  full  piteously  did  iramc, 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay, 
So  soisibly  compiled,  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  risht  name. 
With  that,  he  forth  would  pour  so  plenteous  tears, 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame. 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs. 
That  could  have  pierc'd  the  hearts  of  tigers  and  of 
bears. 

Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use, 

Withouten  dread  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  his  wonne ;  and  with  her  moumful  muse 

Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care, 

That  much  did  eaee  his  mourning  and  mlsfare  : 

And  eveiy  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  son^, 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 

That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong, 

Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside. 

By  chance  he  certain  miniments  forth  drew, 

AVliich  vet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 

Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphcebe  threw 

On  him,  while  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew : 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  jewel  rich  he  found, 

That  was  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hue, 

Shap'd  like  a  heart,  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound. 

And  vrith  a  little  golden  chain  Sboui  it  bound. 

The  same  he  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 

(In  which  his  lady's  colours  were)  did  bind 

About  the  turtle's  neck,  that  with  the  view 

Did  greatly  solace  his  enxrieved  mind. 

All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 

Herself  so  decVd,  her  nimble  vrings  display'd, 

And  flew  away,  as  lightlv  as  the  wind  : 

Which  sudden  accident  him  much  dismay'd, 

And  looking  after  long,  didmark  which  way  she  stray'd. 


But,  when  as  long  he  looked  had  in  vain. 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight. 
His  weary  eye  retum'd  to  him  again. 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight, 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  light. 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful  air, 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphoebe  fair. 

There  found  she  her  Tas  then  it  did  betide) 

Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet. 

After  late  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 

In  savace  chace,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 

There  she  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet, 

And  gan  to  her,  her  moumful  plaint  to  make, 

As  was  her  wont :  thinking  to  let  her  weet 

The  great  tormenting  grief,  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  squire  through  her  displeasure  did  partake. 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eve. 

At  length  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 

That  precious  jewel,  which  she  formerly 

Had  known  right  well,  with  coloured  ribbon  drest ; 

Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 

With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away. 

But  the  swift  bird  obev'd  not  her  behest, 

But  sweiyd  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 

She  foUow'd  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

And  ever  when  she  nigh  approach'd,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forwartl,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove ; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey, 
And  still  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay. 
In  the  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide, 
Whereas  that  woful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell. 

And  kiss'd  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread. 

And  wash'd  the  same  with  water,  which  did  well 

From  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  streams  proceed ; 

Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread 

What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  he  meant ; 

But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread, 

Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent. 

As  messengers  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 

But  wondered  much  at  his  so  uncouth  case ; 

And  by  his  person's  secret  seemlihed 

Well  ween'd,  that  he  had  been  some  man  of  place. 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface : 

That  being  moved  with  ruth  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah  1  woful  man,  what  heaven's  hard  disgrace, 

Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  ywrake. 

Or  self-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretohed  make  ? 

If  heaven,  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame. 

Since  to  Ms  power  we  all  are  subject  bom : 

If  wrathful  wight,  then  foul  rebuke  and  shame 

Be  theirs,  that  have  so  cruel  thee  forlom  ; 

But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wilful  scom 

Of  life  it  be,  then  better  do  aviso. 

For,  he  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn, 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise. 

That  vrill  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless  niggardise. 

When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eftsoons  he  brake 
His  sudden  silence,  which  he  long  had  pent, 
And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bespake ; 
Then  have  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent : 
For  heaven  (first  author  of  my  liuiguishment) 
Envying  my  too  great  felicity. 
Did  closely  with  a  cmel  one  consent, 
To  cloud  my  days  in  doleful  misery. 
And  make  me  loath  this  life,  still  longing  for  to  die. 
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Nor  any  but  yourself,  O  dearett  dread. 

Hath  done  this  wrong ;  to  wreak  on  worthless  wight 

Your  high  displeasure,  through  misdeeming  bred : 

That  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright. 

Ye  may  redress,  and  me  restore  to  light. 

Which  sorry  words,  her  mighty  heart  did  mate 

With  mild  regard,  to  see  his  rueful  plight, 

That  her  in-burning  wrath  she  gan  abate. 

And  him  receiyed  again  to  former  favour's  state. 


[  Wedding  of  the  Medvoay  and  the  Thanva.'] 

[This  piece  to  a  icmsrkmble  qMctmm  of  the  sOesoriosl  man- 
ner of  the  poet  Nfttunl  objeota  are  here  penooifled  In  en  ebun- 
danoe,  and  with  a  facility  which  almost  bewUden  the  reader.] 

It  fortun*d  then  a  solemn  feast  was  there. 

To  all  the  sea-gods  and  their  fruitful  seed. 

In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 

Betwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 

Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 

Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed. 

But  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  wordly  meed. 

Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  love  be  led. 

Till  now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was  wed. 

So  both  agreed  that  this,  their  bridal  feast. 
Should  for  the  gods  in  Proteus'  house  be  made. 
To  idiich  thoy  all  repair'd,  both  most  and  least, 
As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade 
As  that  in  rivers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade  ; 
All  which  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell. 
And  hundred  mouths,  and  voice  of  brass,  I  had. 
And  endless  memory,  that  mote  excell, 
In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  well. 

Help,  therefore,  O  thou  sacred  imp  of  Jove  I 
The  nursling  of  dame  memory,  his  dear. 
To  whom  Uiose  rolls,  laid  up  in  heaven  above, 
And  records  of  antiquity  appear. 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  comen  near  ; 
Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  floods. 
And  all  those  nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 
And   all    their   sundry  kinds,   and   all   their   hid 
abodes. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  threeforkt  mace, 
That  rules  Uie  seas,  and  luakes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial ; 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal. 
Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  fair, 
WJiose  ivory  shoulders  weren  cover'd  all. 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silver  hair. 
And  deck'd  with  pearls  which  the  Indian  seas  for  her 
prepare. 

These  marched  far  afore  the  other  crew. 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  jollyment. 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roar  as  they  were  rent ; 
And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came. 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineal  descent ; 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 
The  power  to  rule  the  billows,  and  the  waves  to 
tame. 

Next  come  the  aged  ocean  and  his  dame. 
Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest. 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came. 
Which  afterward  both  sea  and  land  possest. 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th'  eldest  and  the  best. 
Did  first  proceed,  than  which  none  more  upright, 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest. 
Most  void  of  guile,  most  free  from  foul  despite, 
Doing  himself,  and  teaching  others  to  do  nght. 


And  after  him  the  famous  riven  came 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify  ; 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  now  doth  tnaat ; 
Long  Rhodanufi,  whose  course  springs  from  the  aly ; 
Fair  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountains  high  ; 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  whidi  therein  did  die ; 
Pactolus,  glistering  with  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  stieuns  of  none  maj  be  with* 
stood. 

Great  Ganges,  and  immortal  Euphrates  ; 
Deep  Indus,  and  Meander  intricate  ; 
Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides  ; 
Swifl  Rhine  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate  ; 
Ooraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyras'  fate  ; 
Tybris,  renowned  for  the  Roman's  fiune ; 
Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 
And  that  huge  river  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  do  possess  the  same. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  dainty  music,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  spouse,  that  was  Arion  crown'd. 
Who  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  all  that  godly  crew : 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin  which  him  bore 
Through  the  Egean  seas  from  pirate's  view. 
Stood  still  by  Um,  astonish'd  at  his  lore. 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain  ; 
Soon  i^Fter  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came. 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  train  ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  b<«t  became. 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  th'  ancient  Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he. 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name ; 
Full  weak,  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  herwaj 
could  see. 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustain'd 
Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  hi|bt 
The  Chum  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams  whui 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  ari^t,  [pain'd 

Which  failed  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight ; 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay. 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight, 
With  head  all  hoaiy  and  his  beard  all  gray. 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down  alway : 

And  eke  somewhat  seemed  to  stoop  afore 

With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 

And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 

Of  that  fair  city,  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  imps,  that  shoot  abroad. 

And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Britany, 

No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's  brood  : 

Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 

Of  arts,  but  Oxford  !  thine  doth  Thame  most  glorifj. 

But  he  their  son  full  fresh  and  jolly  was, 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hue. 

On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  crystal  glass, 

So  cunningly  inwoven  were,  that  few 

Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or  true  ; 

And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 

He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  view, 

In  which  were  manv  towers  and  castles  set, 

That  it  encompass'd  round  as  with  a  golden  fiet. 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  they  say. 
In  her  gnjat  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride. 
When  to  love's  palace  she  doth  take  her  way,  i 

Old  Cybele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant ; 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautified. 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  is  chiefly  lesiaDt 
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And  round  about  him  many  ft  pretty  page 

Attended  duly,  ready  to  obey  ; 

All  little  riren  whidi  owe  rassalage 

To  hinif  aa  to  their  loid,  and  tribute  pay  ; 

The  chalhy  Kennet,  and  the  Thetii  gray  ; 

The  mooruh  Cole,  and  the  aofl-eliding  fireane  ; 

The  wanton  Lee,  that  ofb  doth  lose  hia  way. 

And  the  still  Darent  in  whose  waten  clean, 

Ten  thousand  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

Then  came  his  neighbour  floods  which  nigh  him  dwell, 

And  water  all  the  English  soil  throughout ; 

They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well. 

And  with  meet  service  waited  him  about, 

Ne  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout ; 

No,  not  the  stately  Serem  grudg'd  at  all, 

Ne  stonning  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout. 

But  both  him  honor'd  as  their  principal, 

And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  beiore  him  fall. 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  diridea 

The  Cornish  ana  the  DcTonish  confines, 

Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glides, 

And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plymouth  thence  declines  ; 

And  Dart,  nigh  chok'd  with  sands  of  tinny  mines ; 

But  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path. 

Proud  of  hiB  adamants  with  which  he  shines 

And  glisters  wide,  as  als'  of  wondrous  Bath, 

And  Bristow  fair,  which  on  his  waves  hebuilded  hath. 

Next  there  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  bank 

That  Roman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall, 

^Miich  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flank 

Against  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  over  all, 

Which  yet  thereof  Gualsever  they  do  call ; 

And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Logris*  land 

And  Albany  ;  and  Eden,  though  but  small, 

Yet  often  st&in'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 

Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand. 

These  after  came  the  stony  shallow  Loue, 
That  to  old  Loncanter  his  name  doth  lend, 
.And  following  I)>ce,  which  Britons  long  ygone, 
Did  call  dirine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend ; 
And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  send 
Plenty  of  pearls  to  deck  his  dames  withal ; 
And  Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend, 
Of  which  the  ancient  Lincoln  men  do  call : 
All  these  together  marched  toward  Proteus'  hall. 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medua  came, 

Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  gear, 

And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became. 

That  seem'd  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  there, 

With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  appear, 

And  wav'd  upon  like  water  chamelot, 

To  hide  the  metal,  which  yet  everywhere 

Bewray*d  iteelf,  to  let  men  plainly  wot, 

It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seem'd  and  yet  was  not. 

Her  goodly  locks  adown  her  back  did  flow 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  bescattered. 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread. 
As  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore, 
From  under  which  uie  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
Congealed  little  drops,  which  do  the  mom  adore. 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend. 
One  calPd  tne  Theise^  the  other  called  the  Crane, 
Which  on  her  waited,  things  amiss  to  mend, 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  train, 
Under  the  which  her  feet  appeared  plain, 
Her  silver  feet,  fair  wash'd  against  this  day : 
And  her  b^ore  there  ^aced  pages  twain. 
Both  clad  in  colours  uke,  and  like  array 
The  Doun  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepared  her 
way. 


In  the  above  extracts  from  the  Faery  Queen,  we 
have,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  modernised  the 
spelling,  without  changing  a  word  of  the  original 
The  following  two  highly  poetical  descriptions  are 
given  in  the  poet's  own  orthography  :— 

[The  Bouse  of  Sleep.] 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayrc, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepc. 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  stcepe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 
His  dwelling  is,  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe, 
In  silver  deaw,  his  ever  drouping  hed, 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spred. 

Whose  double  eates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 

The  one  fayre  £am'd  of  bumisht  yvoiy, 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  farre  doe  lye. 

Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 

Who  oft  IS  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleepe. 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly. 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 

In  drowsie  fit  he  findos ;  of  nothing  he  taJtes  keepe. 

And  more  to  luUe  Mm  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  tricklins  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe. 

And  ever-drizling  raine  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes. 

As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  towne. 

Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  careless  Quiet  lyes 

Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  farre  from  enimyes. 

{DeKriptton  of  Belphoebe.] 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light. 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  tho  same. 

So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright. 

That  quite  oereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight : 

In  them  the  blinded  ffod  his  lustfuU  fyre 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dredd  majestic  and  awfull  yre. 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desyre. 

Her  yvorie  forhead,  full  of  bountie  brave, 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred. 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  eodhed  : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 

Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed ; 

And  'twixt  the  perles  and  rubins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seemd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browcs. 

Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate  ; 

And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes. 

And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes  : 

So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace, 

And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowes. 

How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face, 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace  I 

So  faire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire, 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  vclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  tluroughout 
W^ith  golden  aygulcts. 
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And  in  her  hand  a  shaipe  boie-speare  she  held. 

And  at  her  hacke  a  bow,  and  qniyer  gay 

Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes,  wherewith  she  qneld 

The  Balra^^  beasteB  in  her  Tictorious  plaj, 

Knit  with  a  golden  baoldricke  which  forelaj 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  diyide 

Her  daintie  paps  ;  which,  like  Toung  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  pUu^  only  signifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  eolden  wyrCi 

About  her  shouldera  weren  loosSy  shed, 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  infpyre. 

They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  despred. 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap. 

As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  ned. 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselres  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leares  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

IFabU  of  the  Oak  and  iU  Briar,'] 

There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been. 
With  arms  full  strong  and  laigely  displayed. 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  aisaray*d : 
The  body  big  and  mightily  pight. 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mochel  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine, 
But  now  the  gray  moss  marred  his  rine, 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms, 
His  top  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  wonns, 
His  honour  decay'd,  his  branches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Briere, 
Wliich  proudly  thrust  into  th'  element, 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherd's  daughters  to  gather  flowres, 
To  paint  their  sarlands  with  his  colowres, 
And  in  his  smul  bushes  used  to  shroud, 
The  sweet  nightingale  singing  so  loud. 
Which  made  this  foolish  Briere  wex  so  bold, 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold. 
And  sneb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Why  Btan£  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish  block  f 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serres  thy  stock  ; 
I    Seest  how  fresh  my  flowres  been  spread, 
Died  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red. 
With  leayea  engrained  in  lusty  green, 
Colours  meet  to  doath  a  maiden  queen  1 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground. 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round  : 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  accloyeth, 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon  I  rede  thee  hence  remove. 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 
So  spake  this  bold  Briere  with  great  disdain, 
Little  him  answer'd  the  Oak  again, 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw'd. 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  over-craw'd. 

It  chanced  after  upon  a  day. 
The  husband-man's  self  to  come  that  way. 
Of  custom  to  surview  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round  : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briere  had  espyed. 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cryed 
Unto  his  lord,  stining  up  stem  strife : 

O  my  liege  Lord  !  the  god  of  my  life. 
Please  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint, 
CauHed  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint, 
'Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  same  recure. 
And  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die. 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy. 


Greatly  aghait  with  this  ptieons  plea, 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea, 
And  bade  the  Briere  in  his  plaint  prooeed. 
With  painted  words  then  gan  this  proud  vsed 
(As  most  usen  ambitions  folk) 
His  colour'd  crime  with  craft  to  doke. 

Ah,  my  Sovereign  !  lord  of  creaitucs  all, 
Thou  placer  of  pluits  both  hnmble  and  tall, 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land. 
With  flowring  blossoms  to  furnish  the  prime. 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommer-time  1 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Whose  body  is  sere,  whose  branches  hroks^ 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire^ 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
Hindring  with  his  shade  my  lovely  li^ht, 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  si^  f 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side. 
That  oft  the  blood  springeth  from  wounds  wids, 
Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  &11, 
That  be<m  the  honour  of  your  coronal ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spight ; 
And  of  his  hoaiy  locks  down  doth  east, 
Wherewith  my  firesh  flowrets  becai  defilst : 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage, 
Craving  your  godlyhead  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  mi^t ; 
Nought  ask  I  but  only  to  hold  my  right, 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance. 
And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievance. 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth ;  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure. 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  leisure, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat ; 
His  harmful  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand, 
(Alas  1  that  it  so  ready  should  stand !) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
rAye  little  help  to  harm  there  needeth) 
Anger  nould  let  him  sneak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  mient  cooled  be. 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke, 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again. 
As  half  unwUling  to  cut  the  grain. 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear. 
Or  to  wrons  holy  eld  did  forbear ; 
For  it  had  oeen  an  ancient  tree. 
Sacred  with  many  a  mystenr. 
And  often  crost  with  the  nnests'  crew. 
And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dew ; 
But  like  fancies  weren  foolery, 
And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 
For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  dec&v, 
For  fiercely  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow. 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith. 
Then  down  to  the  ciround  he  fell  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  qxisk«« 
Th'  earth  shrunk  imder  him,  and  seem'd  to  shske; 
There  lieth  the  Oak  pitied  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Bnere  like  a  lord  alone,    . 
PufTd  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleasanoe; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance  x 
For  eftsoons  winter  'gan  to  approach. 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach, 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  B^ere, 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  near. 
Now  '^n  he  repent  his  pride  too  late. 
For  naked  left  and  disconsolate, 
The  biting  frost  nipt  his  stidk  dead. 
The  watry  wet  weighed  down  his  head, 
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And  heftp'd  snow  bardned  him  lo  sore, 
That  now  upright  he  can  stand  no  more ; 
And  being  aown  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
Of  cattle,  and  brouzed,  and  sorely  hurt 
Such  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Briere^ 
For  scorning  eld.* 

[^From  Ae  Bpithalamum,'] 

Wake  now,  my  lore,  awake ;  for  it  is  time ; 

The  rosy  mom  loxig  since  left  Tithon's  bed. 

All  TetAj  to  her  silyer  coach  to  climb ; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark !  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays^ 

And  carol  of  Lore's  praise. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 

The  thru&  replies ;  the  maris  descant  pl*y>  > 

The  ouzel  shruhi ;  the  ruddock  warbles  son ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah !  my  dear  lore,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long. 

When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 

T'  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make. 

And  hearken  tothe  birds'  lore-learned  song, 

The  dewy  leaves  among  t 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sinsf, 

That  all  the  woods  tnem  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

Mj  loye  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream, 

And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 

Come  now,  ve  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Help  quickly  her  to  difht : 

But  first  come,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  begot, 

In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 

And  all,  that  eyer  in  this  world  is  fair, 

Do  make  and  still  repair  ; 

And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 

The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride, 

Help  to  adorn  my  beautifuUest  bride  : 

And,  as  ye  her  amy,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen  ; 

And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing. 

The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Now  is  my  loye  all  ready  forth  to  come  : 

Let  all  the  yiigins  therefore  well  await ; 

And  ye,  fresh  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom, 

Prepare  younelyes,  for  he  is  coming  straight. 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array, 

Fit  for  so  joyful  day  : 

The  jorfuU'st  day  that  eyer  sun  did  see. 

Fair  Sun  !  show  forth  thy  fayourable  ray. 

And  let  thy  lifeful  heat  not  feryent  be, 

For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  fisMse, 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

0  fairest  Phoebus  1  father  of  the  Muse  ! 

If  eyer  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  miffht  thy  mind  delight, 

I)o  not  thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse. 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine  ; 

Let  all  the  test  be  thine. 

Then  I  thy  soyereign  praises  loud  will  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Ix> !  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 

Like  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east, 

Arinnz  forth  to  ran  her  mighty  race. 

Clad  ul  in  white,  that  seems  a  yiigin  best. 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkl«l  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atireen, 

lio  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire  ; 

And  being  ommed  with  a  garland  green. 

Seem  like  aomd  Jnaiden  quetn« 


Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing, 

Thftt  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  b^ore ! 

So  sweet,  so  loyely,  and  so  mild  as  she. 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace,  and  yirtue's  store  ; 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright. 

Her  forehead  iyoiy  white. 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded, 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  yirgins  in  amaze^ 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze, 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring  t 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  liyciy  sp'rit, 

Garnished  with  heayenly  gifts  of  high  degree. 

Much  more  then  would  re  wonder  at  that  sight. 

And  stand  astonished  like  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Loye,  and  constant  Chastity, 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty ; 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royu  throne. 

And  giyeth  laws  alone, 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  serrices  unto  her  wiu  \ 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  eyer  may 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures, 

And  unreyealed  pleasures, 

Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  would  answer,  and  your  echo  ring* 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  loye. 

Open  them  wide  wat  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behoye. 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 

For  to  leceiye  this  saint  with  honour  due. 

That  Cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reyerenoe. 

She  cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  riew : 

Of  her,  ye  yirgins,  learn  obedience. 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 

To  humble  your  proud  faces : 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  orsans  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  liyely  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats, 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands. 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 

And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 

And  the  pure  snow,  ?rith  soodly  rermeil  stain. 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  gram  ; 

That  eyen  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  senrice  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 

Are  goycmed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  tiiought  unsound. 
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Why  blush  you,  lore,  to  give  to  me  your  handi 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band ! 

Sing,  ye  sweet  ansels,  alleluya  sing. 

That  aU  the  wooob  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

BOBERT  SOUTHWELL. 

A  distinguished  place  among  the  secondary  poeti- 
cal lights  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  due  to  Robert 
Southwell,  who  is  also  remarkable  as  a  victim  of 
the  religious  contentions  of  the  period.  He  was  bom 
in  1560,  at  St  Faitlis,  Norfolk,  of  Koman  Catholic 
parents,  who  sent  him,  when  very  young,  to  be 
educated  at  the  English  college  at  Douay,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  from  thence  to  Kome,  where,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  1584,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, notwithstanding  a  law  which  tlireatened  all 
members  of  his  profession  found  in  England  with 
death.  For  eight  years  he  appears  to  have  mini- 
stered secretly  but  zealously  to  the  scattered  adhe- 
rents of  his  creed,  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  doing 
anything  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  when,  in 
1592,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  gentleman's  house  at 
Uzenden  in  Middlesex,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  so  noisome  and  filthy,  that,  when  he 
was  brought  out  for  examination,  his  clothes  were 
covered  with  vermin.  Upon  this  liis  father,  a  man 
of  good  family,  presented  a  petition  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, begging,  that  if  his  son  had  committed  any- 
thing for  which,  by  the  laws,  he  had  deserved 
deatli,  he  might  suffer  death ;  if  not^  as  he  was  a 
gentleman,  he  hoped  her  migesty  would  be  pleased 
to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.  South- 
well was,  after  this,  somewhat  better  lodged,  but 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  with  ten  inftic- 
tions  of  the  rack,  wore  out  his  patience,  and  he 
intreated  to  be  brought  to  triaL  Cecil  is  said  to 
have  made  the  brutid  remark,  that  *  if  he  was  in 
BO  much  haste  to  be  hanged,  he  should  quickly 
have  his  desire.'  Being  at  this  trial  found  guilty, 
upon  his  own  confession,  of  being  a  Romish  priest, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn  accordingly,  with  all  the  horrible  circum- 
stances dictated  by  the  old  treason  laws  of  Eng- 
land. Throughout  all  these  scenes,  he  behav^ 
with  a  mild  fortitude  which  nothing  but  a  liighly 
regulated  mind  and  satisfied  conscience  could  have 
prompted. 

Tlie  life  of  Southwell,  though  shorty  was  full  of 
grief.  The  prevailing  tone  of  Ms  poetry  is  therefore 
that  of  a  religions  resignation  to  severe  evils.  His 
two  longest  poems,  St  Peter's  Complaintj  and  Mary 
Magdalene*9  Funeral  Tears,  were,  like  many  oUier 
works  of  which  the  world  has  been  proud,  written 
in  prison.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  composed 
while  suflering  under  persecution,  no  trace  of  angry 
feeling  against  any  human  being  or  any  human  insti- 
tution, occurs  in  these  poems.  After  experiencing 
great  popularity  in  their  own  time,  insomuch  that 
eleven  editions  were  printed  between  1593  and  1600, 
the  poems  of  Southwell  fell,  like  most  of  the  other 
productions  of  that  age,  into  a  long-enduring  neglect 
Their  merits  having  been  again  acknowledged  in 
our  own  day,  a  complete  reprint  of  them  appeared 
in  1818,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  W.  Joseph 
Walter. 

The  Image  of  Death, 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs. 
That  daily  shoula  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find  ; 

But  vet,  alas  !  full  little  I 

Do  think  hereon,  that  1  must  die. 


I  often  look  upon  a  face 

Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin  ; 
1  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  nad  sometime  been ; 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie, 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath. 
That  telleth  me  whereto  I  must ; 

I  see  the  sentence  too,  that  suth, 
'  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dost.' 

But  vet,  alas  1  how  seldom  I 

Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die  I 

Continually  at  my  bed's  head 

A  heane  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  fwl  mvself  full  well ; 
But  yet,  alas  !  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die  t 

The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear. 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat ; 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair, 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat ; 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  tum'd  to  clay. 
And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone ; 

My  youngers  dailv  drop  away. 
And  can  I  think  to  'scape  sJone  1 

No,  no  ;  I  know  that  1  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 
•  *  • 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart ; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  bock  obey  ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way : 
Then  srant  me  grace,  O  God  !  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 


Timet  go  ly  Tkmu, 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  coune, 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  wone. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow ; 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web : 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 
No  hap  so  nard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring. 
Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day : 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  rou^est  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allaj. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all) 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  falL 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cnw'd ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wisb. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  nevs  all. 


Love't  Servile  Zoi, 

She  shroudeth  vice  in  virtue's  veil, 

Pretending  good  in  ill ; 
She  ofiereth  joy,  but  bringeth  grief; 

A  kiss — where  she  doth  kilL 
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A  hoooy  shower  rains  from  her  lips, 
Sweet  liffhts  shine  in  her  face  ; 

She  hath  the  blush  of  xiigin  mind. 
The  mind  of  viper's  race. 

She  makes  thee  seek,  yet  fear  to  find  ; 

To  find,  but  nought  enjo^  ; 
In  manj  frowns,  some  passing  smiles 

She  yields  to  more  annoy. 

She  letieth  fall  some  luring  baits. 

For  fools  to  gather  up ; 
Now  sweet,  now  sour,  for  ereiy  taste 

She  tempereth  her  cup.  ^ 

Her  watery  eyes  have  burning  force. 
Her  floods  and  flames  conspire  ; 

Tears  kindle  sparks — sobs  fuel  are. 
And  sighs  but  fan  the  fire. 

Mar  never  was  the  month  of  love, 

(or  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 
But  rather  April,  wet  by  kind, 

For  love  is  full  of  showers. 

With  soothing  words  enthralled  souls 
She  chains  m  servile  bonds ; 

Her  eye,  in  silence,  hath  a  speech 
Whidi  eye  best  undentands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours ; 

Short  hap  immortal  hanns ; 
Her  loving  looks  are  murdering  darts. 

Her  songs,  bewitching  channs. 

Like  winter  rose  and  summer  ice, 
Her  joys  are  still  untimely ; 

Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse, 
Fair  first — in  fine  unkindly. 

Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

Leave  off  your  idle  pain ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  mind»-* 

Love's  service  is  in  rain. 


Scorn  not  the  Least* 

When  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encountering  strong, 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend, 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong, 
And  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Yet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 

When  sun  b  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

\Miile  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tondi  doth  flv, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by. 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 
Nor  greedy  erqrhound  still  pursue  the  chaso  ; 

The  tender  uA  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  hich  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Gave  also  E>wiy  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Ilaman's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept. 
Yet  Ood  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

The  Lazar  piu'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 
Yet  he  to  heaven — to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prise  th^flowers  of  May ; 

Y'et  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 


SAMUEL  DAKISL. 

Samuel  Daniel  was  the  son  of  a  ronsic-raaster. 
lie  was  bom  in  1562,  near  Taunton,  in  Somerset- 


shire, and  seems  to  have  been  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pembroke  family.  In  1579,  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  ho  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  history ;  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
quitted  the  university,  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  After  the  death  of  Spenser, 
Daniel  became  what  Mr  Campbell  calls  '  voluntary 
laureate'  to  the  court>  but  he  was  soon  superseded 
by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of  James  (1603),  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Queen's  Revel's,  and 
inspector  of  the  plays  to  be  represented  by  the 
juvenile  performers.  He  was  also  preferred  to  be  a 
Gentleman-Extraordinary  and  Groom  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  Queen  Anne.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  retired  to  a  farm  at  Beckington,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  died  in  October  1619. 

The  works  of  Daniel  All  two  considerable  volumes ; 
but  most  of  them  are  extremely  dull  Of  this  nature 
is,  in  particular,  his  HUtory  of  the  Civil  War  (be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster),  which 
occupied  him  for  several  years,  but  is  not  in  the 
least  superior  to  the  most  sober  of  prose  narratives. 
His  Complaint  ofHomnumd  is,  in  like  manner,  rather 
a  piece  of  versified  history  than  a  poem.  His  two 
tragedies,  Cleopatra  and  P/ulotas^  and  two  pastoral 
tragi-comedies,  HymeiCB  Triumg^  and  The  Queen*t 
Arcadia^  are  not  less  deficient  in  poetical  effect  Li 
all  of  these  productions,  the  historical  taste  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  altogether  suppressed  the  poet- 
ical It  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  minor  pieces  and 
sonnets,  that  Daniel  continues  to  maintain  his  place 
amongst  the  English  poets.  His  Epiade  to  Ae  Cbua- 
teu  of  Cumberkmd  is  a  fine  efiVmon  of  medltativo 
thought 

{^From  the  EpisUe  to  the  ComUa  of  CiunierZand] 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong. 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  Uie  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powen ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  I 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 

Mliere  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood !  where  honour,  power,  renown, 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarch's  wars. 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  right :  the  ill-sucoeeding  mars 
The  fairest  and  the  best-fac'd  entezprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompev  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice  he  sees,  as  if  reduced,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  bo  ilL 

•  •  • 

He  sees  the  face  of  right  t'  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires, 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees  that,  let  deceit  work  what  it  can. 
Plot  and  contrive  base  wavs  to  hish  desires ; 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  aoth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit 
«  •  * 
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TO  1(4^ 


[Jtichard  11^  the  Mondna  h^ore  hi$  Murder  in 
P<mfift  OatUe,^ 

Whether  the  soul  leceiTes  intelligence, 
Bj  her  near  genius,  of  the  body*t  end. 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend  ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send, 
Bj  prophetising  dreSuns,  what  hurt  is  near, 
Ana  gives  the  heavj  careful  heart  to  fear : 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
To88*d  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound, 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground  ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering  ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound  ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 

After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain. 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain, 

Where  other's  liberty  make  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more, 

Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

O  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see. 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 
If  he  but  knew  his  good.    How  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  affliction  ereatness  yields  ! 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wieldB« 
Thine,  thme  is  that  true  life  :  that  is  to  live, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear*8t  of  other's  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone, 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part — envy  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see  ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be  : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil, 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 


Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  We  sat  and  sigh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  concetv'd 

Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail. 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well, 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  si^h,  then  look  :  and  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood.    But  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  sterner  loolu,  with  graver  brow. 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness  I 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  show 

What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 


[^Sdecttontfrotn  DanieTs  SimneiiJ] 

I  must  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  amiie ; 
Flowers  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed. 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  these  years. 
And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither ; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  mppemn^ 
Let  love  and  youth  conduct  thv  pleasures  thither. 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air. 
And  aJm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raise  : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair  ; 
PitT  and  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise^ 
Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone^ 
Happy  the  heart  that  sigh'd  for  sudi  a  one. 

Fair  is  my  love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fair  ; 
Her  brow  shades  frown,  altho*  her  eyes  are  sunny ; 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  despair ; 
And  her  disdains  are  nJl,  her  favours  honey. 
A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour. 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love ; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her ; 
Sacred  on  earth  ;  design'd  a  saint  above ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deadly  feen. 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow ; 
And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those. 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now ! 
For  had  she  not  been  fhir,  and  thus  unkind. 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 

Care-charmei'  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  m  silent  darkness  bom. 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  ligh^ 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  moun 
The  shi|)wreck  of  my  ill-adviwd  youth  ; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn. 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untmlh. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liara. 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  mv  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain. 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 


XTCHAEL  DRATTOK. 

Michael  Draytok,  bom,  it  is  supposed,  at  Atbij- 
ston,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  1563,  and  the 
son  of  a  butcher,  discovered  in  his  i^arliest  years 
such  proofs  of  a  superior  mind,  that,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  was  made  page  to  a  person  of  quality— a 
situation  which  was  not  in  that  age  tiiought  tix- 
humble  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  is  said,  upc^n 
dubious  authority,  to  have  been  for  some  time  a 
student  at  Oxford.  It  is  certain  that,  in  early  life, 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  strongly  patronised  by 
sereral  persons  of  consequence ;  partic^arly  by  Sir 
Henry  Goodere,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  tlie  Comitess 
of  Bedford :  to  the  first  he  was  indebted  for  great  part 
of  his  education,  and  for  recommending  him  to  the 
countess ;  the  second  supported  him  for  fteveral 
years.  In  159S,  Drayton  published  a  coUectlcm  of 
his  pastorals,  and  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  his 
more  elaborate  poems  of  7^  Barm's  Wotm  and 
EngLttuTB  Hermcal  Epist!e9,  In  theae  latter  pro- 
ductions, as  in  the  History  of  the  dril  War  by 
Daniel,  we  see  symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetised 
history  (as  it  may  be  called)  which  marked  the  age 
— which  is  first  seen  in  Sackville's  design  of  the 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  and  was  now  derelopin'' 
itself  strongly  in  the  historical  pUys  of  Shakspcare! 
Marlow,  and  others.    On  the  accession  of  James  L 
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in  IGDS,  DnLTton  acted  u  lat  eiqalre  to  hii  patnm. 
Sir  Walter  Alton,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  Instslla- 
tmn  u  a  Knight  of  the  Bnth.  The  poet  expected 
aame  patronage  ttom  the  new  BOTpreign,  but  iras 
dtsappomted.  He  published  the  flrat  part  of  hts 
most  elaborate  work,  the  Polgolbion,in  1612,  and  tiie 
lecond  in  1622,  the  whole  forming  a  poetical  de- 
tcripticn  of  England,  in  thirty  songs,  or  books. 


kUchad  Dnylon. 

The  Polyolbion  is  a  work  entirely  unlike  wy 
other  in  Eaglish  poetry,  Iwth  in  its  subject  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  full  of  topo- 
graphical and  antiquarian  details,  with  innumerable 
aliusioDS  to  remarkable  event*  and  pertona,  as  con- 
nected with  Tarloos  localities  (  yet  such  is  the 
poetical  genius  01  the  autlior,  so  happily  does  he 
idealise  ■Jmost  everything  he  touches  on,  and  so 
lively  is  the  flow  of  his  Tfcrse,  that  we  do  rot  readily 
tin  in  pemsiiig  this  vast  mass  of  information-  He 
seems  to  have  followed  the  manner  of  Spenser  in  iiii 
unceasing  personifications  of  natural  objects,  such  as 
liills.  rivers,  and  woods.  The  inlbnnation  contained 
in  this  work  is  in  general  so  accurate,  that  it  is 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  Ueame  and  Wood. 

',  Drayton  published  a  voliune  containing 


volume,  entitled  Tit  ituia'  Eh/tiiaa,  fVom  which 
appears  that  he  had  found  a  Soal  shelter  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  On  his  death  in  1631, 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument,  containing  an  inscription  in  letters  of 
gold,  was  nUed  to  Ms  memory  by  the  wife  of  that 
nobleman,  the  justly  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Cliffbrd. 
Tubsequently  ConnteM  of  Pembroke  and  Uont- 
gomery. 

Drayton,  tfaronghont  the  whole  of  his  writings, 
voluminous  as  they  are,  showa  the  ftncy  and  feeling 
of  ttie  true  poet  According  to  Mr  Headley — '  He 
possessed  avery  considerable  ftrtiUty  of  mind,  which 
enabled  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  almost  every 
species  of  poetry,  from  a  triiJing  sonnet  to  a  long 
tnpographical  poem.  If  be  anywhere  sinks  below 
himself,  it  is  in  his  attempts  at  satire.  In  a  most 
pedanUc  era,  he  was  unaSected,  and  seldom  exhibits 
Ills  Icaniing  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment.' 


When  Fhixbui  lifts  bis  head  out  of  the  wintci's 

No  sooner  doth  tlie  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 
A(  such  time  as  the  year  bvlngs  on   the  pleasant 

Hut  hnnts-up  to  the  mom  the  feath'red  sylvans  sing  : 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  Icnole, 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole. 
Those  quiristeri  arc  perch't,  with  many  a  speckled 

Then  bom  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt'ring 

Oilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  nif 
Beapaneled  had  with  pearl,  to  p1cMe  the  moml. 

On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  elenr  open 

throats. 
Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes. 
That  hills  and  Tallies  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  cvervwhere. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps  ;  as  puiwisely  be  song 
~"  awake  the  Ustlera  sun  ;  or  chiding,  that  so  lone 
g  was  in  coming  forth,   that   should  the  thickets 

thrill; 
le  ouzel  near  at  hand,  tliat  hath  a  golden  bill, 
._j  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  difierentbe  : 
For,  with  their  vomI  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant 

May; 
Upon  bfs  dulcet  pipe  the  merlel  doth  only  play. 
When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hatd  by. 
In  such  lamenting  stnwns  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply. 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would 

And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-const»inln^  law) 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite, 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 
(The  more  to  use  their  ears,)  their  voices  sure  would 

That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 

As  man  to  set  In  parts  at  tint  had  learn'd  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  neirt,  the  linnet  we  prefer  t 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we 


Yet  Karce  hath  any  bird  a  fine*  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  Dot  be 

hind, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  tVom  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay. 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves. 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 
Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  nntii  the  mounting  sun. 
Through  thick  eihaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  m   . 
And  ttircugh  the  twisted  tops   of  our  clou  covert 

To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly 

And  near  to  these  oui  thicks,  the  wild  and  frightful 

Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering  birds, 
Feed&irly  on  the  lawns  ;  both  sorts  of  seasoned  deer  ! 
Here  walk  tho  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there  : 
The  bucks  and  lusty  slags  amongst  the  rascals  strew'd. 
As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  veneriai*  name. 
The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter's  noblest  game  : 
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Of  which  most  princely  chaw  sith  none  did  e'er  report. 
Or  by  description  touch,  t'  express  that  wondrous  sport 
(Yet  might  luiTe  well  beseem'd  the  ancients'  nobler 

Bongs^ 
To  our  old  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs : 
Yet  shall  she  not  inroke  the  muses  to  her  aid  ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid  : 
In  many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady  groTe, 
Which  oft  hast  M>me  thy  bow,  great  huntress,  used  to 

roTe 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce ; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chaste  mighty  forest's 

queen. 
With  thy  disherel'd  nymphs  attired  in  youthftil  green. 
About  the  lawns  hast  scowr'd,  and  wa«tes  both  far 

and  near. 
Brave  huntress  ;  but  no  beast  shall  proye  thy  quanies 

here ; 
Save  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  lusty  red, 
llie  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  statcliness  of  head, 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.    For  whom,  when  with  his 

hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufls  the  thick  unbarlied  grounds. 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed, 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,!  or  breaking  earth,  per- 
ceives. 
Or  cnt'ring  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the  greaves, 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.    Now  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  lair. 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth 

drive. 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rive. 
And  through  the  cumb'rous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he 

makes. 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes, 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to 

weep  f 
When  after  goes  the  ciy,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring 

place: 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechftting^  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers. 
Whilst  stiU  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  up- 
bears. 
His  bod^  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Kxpressmg  from  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  his  flight. 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he  per- 
ceives, 
Thftt  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies  ;  which  when  the  as- 
sembly find, 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  sotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing 

soil ; 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can  foil, 
And  makes  amongst  tne  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

wool'd  sheep, 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their 

keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies. 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries  ; 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  teem  he  letteth 

stand, 
T'  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men follow ; 

1  Tbo  trsclc  of  the  foot. 

'  One  ui  Ihe  mflMuraa  in  windtog  the  horn. 


Until  the  noble  deer,  throuffh  toil  bereav'd  of  strcDjrtk, 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  uen  iaiitng  him  mt  l«ngd^ 
The  viUa^  attempts,  enraged,  not  giving  way 
To  anything  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  huntecs  neaz^ 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  bfat  6sr, 
Some  bank  or  quick-eet  finds ;  to  wluch  his  banad 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  haye  him  iacIo«e<L 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  si 

And  as  their  cruel  ftngs  on  his  haish  akin  ihej  Uy, 
With  his    shaip-pointcd   head   he    deaieth  dcadlj 
wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hoondsi 
He  desperately  assails  ;  until  opprest  by  force. 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  hif  own  dying  ooine. 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tean  lets  &ni 
To  forests  that  belongs.        *       •        • 


iPari  of  tJu  TvoeiUy-eiglUk  Song  of  the  PUgUbtmL] 

But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Trent, 
Who  straining  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperion^  flor«i. 
The  third  of  Eiigland  call'd,  with  many  a  dainty  wood. 
Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  when 

she  shows 
Herself  in  all  her  pomp  ;  and  as  firom  thenoe  she  flo«r\ 
She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  dear, 
Darwin,  whose  font  and  fall  are  both  in  Derbyshirr ; 
And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  ihe  l^ent  upon. 
Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  vety  paragon. 
Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  uncontrollM  she 

ranges. 
Her  often  vaiyinff  form,  as  variously  and  changes ; 
First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  sends 

her  in ; 
Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  bees. 
Saluted  from  the  north,  with   Nottin^^iam's  prond 

height. 
So  strongly  is  surprts'd,  and  taken  with  the  sights 
That  she  from  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  refrain. 
To  view  in  how  great  state,  as  she  along  doth  strain, 
That  brave  exalted  seat  beholdeth  her  in  pride. 
As  how  the  laige^pread  meads  upon  the  other  side. 
All    flourishing   in   flowers,  and   rich  emlooidefioi 

drcss'd. 
In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  netghbonrs  blesp'd. 
As  wrap'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  this  prospect 

brings. 
In  her  peculiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings : 
'  "What  should  I  care  at  all,  from  what  my  name  I 
take. 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirty  rivers  make  ; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  aobeys  great. 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  fonncrly  did  seat ; 
Or  thirty  kinds  of  fish  that  in  my  streams  do  live. 
To  me  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  number  give  ] 
What  reck  I  f  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  he 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be  ; 
From  Isis  and  old  Tame  his  pedigree  derive  ;  ! 

And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  that  doth 

strive, 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  moun- 
tain sprung, 
PliniUimon,  whose  praise  is  frequent  them  among,       I 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boasts  to  ; 

bear. 
Bright  Sabrin,  whom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir,  ! 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  de-  ' 

scent 
From  these  so  famous  stocks,  and  only  say  of  Trent, 


1  The  hart  werpeth  at  hit  djrlng;  his  tears 
dooB  in  medicine. 


are  held  to  be 
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That  Moreland'fl  barren  earth  me  first  to  light  did 

bring, 
Which  though  the  be  but  brown,  my  clear  oomplexion'd 

spring 
G&in'd  with  the  nymphs  such  grace,  that  when  I  first 

did  rise. 
The  Naiads  on  my  brim  danc'd  wanton  hydagies. 
And  on  her  spacious  breast  (with  heathis  that  doth 

abound) 
Encircled  my  fitir  fount  with  many  a  lusty  round  : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  I  be, 
Yet  Thames  and  Seyem  both  in  this  come  short  of  me, 
For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  diyides 
The  north  part  from  the  south,  on  my  so  either  sides, 
That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent. 
Men  bound  them  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of 

Trent; 
Their  banks  are  bazren  sands,  if  but  compar'd  with 

mine. 
Through  my  perspicuous  breast,  the  pearly  pebbles 

shine : 
I  throw  my  crystal  arms  alonff  the  flow'ry  Talleys, 
Wliich  lying  ^eek  and  smooth  as  any  garden  alleys. 
Do  give  me  leave  to  play,  whilst  they  do  court  my 

stream. 
And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem  ; 
Afy  silrer-scaled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  sweep. 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep  : 
So  that  of  ereiy  kind,  the  new  spawned  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 
The  barbel^  than  which  fish  a  brayer  doth  not  swim. 
Nor  sreater  for  the  ford  within  my  spacious  brim. 
Nor  ^newly  taken)  more  the  curious  taste  doth  please  ; 
The  grayling,  whose  great  spawn  is  big  as  any  pease ; 
The  perch  with  pricking  fins,  against  the  pike  pre- 

par'd. 
As  nature  had  thereon  bestow'd  this  stronger  guard, 
Ul»  daintiness  to  keep  (each  curious  palate's  proof) 
From  his  yile  rarenous  foe  :  next  him  I  name  the 

niff. 
His  reiy  near  allv,  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 
In  taste,  and  for  his  bait  (indeed)  his  next  of  kin. 
The  pretty  slender  dare,  of  many  call'd  the  dace. 
Within  my  liouid  glass,  when  Phoebus  looks  his  face, 
Oft  swiftly  as  he  swims,  his  silver  belly  shows, 
But  with  such  nimble  flight,  that  ere  ye  can  disclose 
His  shape,  out  of  your  sight  like  lightning  he  is  shot ; 
The  trout  by  nature  matk'd  with  many  a  crimson  spot, 
As  though  she  curious  were  in  him  above  the  rest, 
And  of  ire»h-water  fish,  did  note  him  for  the  best ; 
The  roach  whose  common  kind  to  evety  flood  doth  fall ; 
The  chub  (whose  neater  name  whicn  some  a  chevin 

call) 
Food  to  the  tyrant  pike  (most  being  in  his  power). 
Who  for  their  numerous  store  he  most  aoth  them 

devour ; 
The  lusty  salmon  then,  from  Neptune's  wat'ry  realm. 
When  as  his  season  serves,  stemming  my  tideful 

stream. 
Then  being  in  his  kind,  in  me  his  pleasure  takes, 
(For  whom  the  fisher  then  all  other  same  forsakes) 
Which  bending  of  himself  to  th'  fashion  of  a  ring. 
Above  the  forMd  wears,  himself  doth  nimbly  fling. 
And  often  when  the  net  hath  dras'd  him  safe  to  land. 
Is  seen  by  natural  force  to  'scape  his  murderer's  hand ; 
Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatness  inter- 
larded. 
Of  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 
And  Humber,  to  whose  waste  I  pay  my  wat'ry  store, 
Mc  of  her  sturgeons  sends,  that  I  thereby  the  more 
Should  hare  my  beauties  grac'd  with  something  from 

him  sent ; 
Not  Ancum'a  silvor'd  eel  excelleth  that  of  Trent ; 
Though  the  sweet  smelling  smelt  be  more  in  Thames 

than  me^ 
The  lamprey^  and  his  lesse,  in  Severn  general  be  ; 


The  flounder  smooth  and  flat,  in  other  rivers  caught. 
Perhaps  in  greater  store,  yet  better  are  not  thou^t : 
The  dainty  gudgeon,  loche,  the  minnow,  and  the 

bleak. 
Since  they  but  little  are,  I  little  need  to  speak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  much  of  those  to  reck, 
Wliich  everywhere  are  found  in  every  little  beck  ; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  here,  which  creeps  amongst  my 

stones. 
From  all  the  rest  alone,  whose  shell  is  all  his  bones  : 
For  carp,  the  tench,   and  bream,   my  other  store 

among. 
To  lakes  and  standing  pools  that  chiefly  do  belong. 
Here  scouring  in  my  fords,  feed  in  my  waters  clear, 
Are  muddy  fish  in  ponds  to  that  which  they  are 

here.' 

From  Nottingham,  near  which  this  river  first  begun 

This  song,  she  uie  meanwhile,  by  Newark  having  run. 

Receiving  little  Synte,  from  Beyer's  bat'ning  groimds, 

At  Gainsborough  goes  out,  where    the   Lincolnian 

bounds. 
Yet  Sherwood  all  this  while,  not  satisfied  to  show 
Her  love  to  princely  Trent,  as  downward  she  doth 

flow. 
Her  Meden  and  her  Man,  she  down  from  Mansfield 

sends 
To  Iddle  for  her  aid,  by  whom  she  recommends 
Her  love  to  that  brave  queen  of  waters,  her  to  meet. 
When  she  tow'rds  Humber  comes,  do  humbly  kiss  her 

feet. 
And  clip  her  till  she  grace  great  Humber  with  her 

fall. 
Wlien  Sherwood  somewhat  back  the  forward  Muse 

doth  call  ; 
For  she  was  let  to  know,  that  Scare  had  in  her  song 
So  chanted  Chamwood's  worth,  the  rivers  that  along, 
Amongst  the  neighbouring  nymphs  there  was  no  other 

lays. 
But  those  which  seem'd  to  sound  of  Chamwood,  and 

her  praise : 
Wliich  Sherwood  took  to  heart,  and  very  much  dis- 

dain'd. 
As  one  that  had  both  long,  and  worthily  maintain'd 

e  title  of  the  great'st  and  bravest  of  her  kind) 
To  fall  so  far  below  one  wretchedly  confined 
Within  a  furlong's  space,  to  her  large  skirts  com- 
pared : 
Wherefore  she,  as  a  nymph  that  neither  fear'd  nor 

cared 
For  ought  to  her  might  chance,  by  others  love  or 

hate. 
With  resolution  arm'd  against  the  power  of  fate. 
All  self-praise  set  apart,  determineth  to  sing 
That  lusty  Robin  Hood,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
Within  her  compass  lived,  and  when  he  list  to  range 
For  some  rich  booty  set,  or  else  his  air  to  change. 
To  Sherwood  still  retired,  his  only  standing  court, 
W^hose  praise  the  Forest  thus  doth  pleasantly  report : 
*  The  merry  pranks  he  play'd,  would  ask  an  age  to  tell. 
And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Ho^  befel. 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  hath  been 

laid, 
How  he  hath  couscn'd  them,  that  him  would  have 

bctray'd ; 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  disguised, 
And  cunningly  escaped,  bein^  set  to  be  surprised. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  thmk  there  is  not  one. 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done, 
Of  Scarlock,  Oeorge-a-Green,  and  Much  the  miller's  son. 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 
An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowman  were  right  good. 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue. 
His  fellow's  winded  horn,  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 
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When  setting  to  their  lips  their  little  beugles  shrill 
"The  warbling  echoes  waked  from  eTery  dale  and  hill : 
Their  bauldncks  set  with  studs,  athwart  their  shoul- 
ders cast, 
To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheaft  were  bucked 

fast, 
A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span, 
M'^ho  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  then  a  man : 
All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wond'rous 

strong ; 
They  not  an  arrow  drew,  but  was  a  cloth  yard  long. 
Of  archery  they  had  the  yery  perfect  craft. 
With  broad-aiTOw,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  rovrng  shaft, 
At  marks  full  forty  score,  they  used  to  prick,  and  rore, 
Yet  higher  than  tiie  breast,  for  compass  nerer  stroTo  ; 
Yet  at  the  farthest  mark  a  foot  could  hardly  win  : 
At  long-buts,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  cleare 

the  pin  : 
Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber,  and  for  feather, 
With  birch  and  brazil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather  ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked 

pile. 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile. 
And  of  these  archers  brare,  there  was  not  any  one. 
But  he  could  kill  a  deer  his  swiftest  speed  upon. 
Which  they  did  boil  and  roast,  in  many  a  mighty 

wood. 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kinsly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  meny  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer's  night  under  the  greenwood 

tree. 
From  wealthy  abbots*  chests,  and  churls'  abundant 

store. 
What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shared  amongst  the  poor  : 
No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin's  way. 
To  him  before  he  went,  but  for  his  pass  must  pay  : 
The  widow  in  distress  ne  graciously  relieTed, 
And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  many  a  yirgin  grieyed  : 
He  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan, 
But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loyed  Marian, 
Was  ever  constant  known,  which  wheresoe'er  she 

came, 
Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  same  : 
Her  clothes  Tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided 

hair. 
With  bow  and  quiyer  arm'd,  she  wander'd  here  and 

there 
Amongst  the  forests  wild ;  Diana  neyer  knew 
Such  pleasures,  nor  such  harts  as  Mariana  slew.' 

{David  and  Gfoliah.'] 

And  now  before  young  Dayid  could  come  in, 
The  host  of  Israel  somewhat  doth  begin 
To  rouse  itself ;  some  climb  the  nearest  tree. 
And  some  the  tops  of  tents,  whence  they  might  see 
How  this  unarmed  youth  himself  would  bear 
Against  the  all-armed  giant  (which  they  fear)  : 
Some  get  up  to  the  fronts  of  easy  hills ; 
That  by  their  motion  a  yast  murmur  fills 
The  neighbouring  yalleys,  that  the  enemy  thought 
Something  would  by  the  Israelites  be  wrought 
They  had  Qot  heard  of,  and  they  longed  to  see 
What  strange  and  warlike  stratagem,  't  should  be. 

When  soon  they  saw  a  goodly  youth  descend. 
Himself  alone,  none  after  to  attend. 
That  at  his  need  with  arms  might  him  supply. 
As  merely  careless  of  his  enemy  : 
His  head  uncoyered,  and  his  locks  of  hair 
As  he  came  on  being  played  with  by  the  air. 
Tossed  to  and  fro,  did  with  such  pleasure  moye, 
As  they  had  been  proyocatiyes  for  loye : 
His  sleeves  stript  up  above  his  elbows  were, 
And  in  his  hand  a  stiff  short  staff  did  bear. 
Which  b^  the  leather  to  it,  and  the  string. 
They  easily  might  discern  to  be  a  sling. 


•  * 


Suiting  to  these  he  wore  a  shepherd's  acrip. 
Which  from  his  side  hung  down  upon  his  hip^ 
Those  for  a  champion  that  did  him  disdain, 
Cast  with  themselyes  what  such  a  thing  should 
Some  seeing  him  so  wonderoufly  fair 
(As  in  their  eyes  he  stood  beyond  compare). 
Their  yerdict  gaye  that  they  had  tent  him  tare 
As  a  choice  bait  their  champion  to  allure  ; 
Others  again,  of  judgment  more  precise, 
Said  they  had  sent  him  for  a  saoifice. 
And  though  he  seemed  thus  to  be  yeiy  yom^ 
Yet  was  he  well  proportioned  and  strong 
And  with  a  comely  and  undaunted  grace. 
Holding  a  steady  and  most  even  pace. 
This  way  nor  that  way,  neyer  stood  to 
But  like  a  man  that  death  could  not 
Came  close  up  to  Goliah,  and  so  near 
As  he  might  easily  reach  him  with  his  tpeax^ 
Which  when  Ooliah  saw, '  Why,  boy,'  quoth  he, 

*  Thou  desperate  youth,  thou  tak^  me  sura  to  be 
Some  dog,  I  think,  and  under  thy  command, 
That  thus  art  come  to  beat  me  with  a  wand : 
The  kites  and  rayens  are  not  far  away. 

Nor  beasts  of  ravine,  that  shall  make  a  prey 
Of  a  poor  coipse,  which  they  from  me  ahaU  hare, 
And  their  foul  bowels  shall  be  all  thy  graye.' 

'  Uncircumcised  slave,'  quoth  David  then, 
'  That  for  thy  shape,  the  monster  art  of  men ; 
Thou  thus  in  brass  comest  arm'd  into  the  field. 
And  thy  huge  spear  of  brass,  of  brass  thy  shield : 
I  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  aione. 
That  more  than  mighty,  that  eternal  One, 
Am  come  to  meet  thee,  who  bids  not  to  fear. 
Nor  once  respect  the  arms  that  thou  doet  bw. 
Slave,  mark  the  earth  whereon  thou  now  dost  stand, 
I'll  make  thy  len^h  to  measure  so  much  land. 
As  thou  liest  grorling,  and  within  this  hour 
The  birds  and  beasts  ^y  carcass  shall  devour.' 

In  meantime  David  looking  in  his  face, 
Between  his  temples,  saw  how  large  a  space 
He  was  to  hit,  steps  back  a  yard  or  two : 
The  giant  wond'rinff  what  tne  youth  would  do : 
Whose  nimble  hand  out  of  his  scrip  doth  bring 
A  pebble-stone  and  puts  it  in  his  sling ; 
At- which  the  giant  openly  doth  jeer. 
And  as  in  scorn,  stands  leaning  on  his  ^ear. 
Which  gives  young  David  much  content  to  see, 
And  to  himself  thus  secretly  saith  he : 

*  Stand  but  one  minute  still,  stand  but  so  fast, 
And  have  at  all  Philistia  at  a  cast.' 

Then  with  such  sleight  the  shot  away  bo  sent. 
That  from  his  sling  as  't  had  been  lightning  went ; 
And  him  so  full  upon  the  forehead  smit. 
Which  gave  a  crack,  when  his  thick  scalp  it  hit, 
As't  had  been  thrown  against  some  rock  or  post, 
That  the  shrill  clap  was  heard  through  either  host 
Staggering  awhile  upon  his  spear  he  leant, 
Tilfon  a  sudden  he  began  to  faint ; 
When  down  he  came,  like  an  old  overgrown  oak. 
His  hu^  root  hewn  up  by  the  labourers'  stroke. 
That  with  his  very  weight  he  shook  the  ground  i 
His  brazen  armour  gave  a  jarring  sound 
Like  a  crack'd  bell,  or  yessel  chanced  to  fall 
From  some  hi^h  place,  which  did  like  death  appal 
The  proud  Philistines  (hopeless  that  remain), 
To  see  their  champion,  great  Goliah,  slain  : 
When  such  a  shout  the  host  of  Israel  gave. 
As  cleft  the  clouds  ;  and  like  to  men  that  rave 
(O'ercome  with  comfort)  cry,  *  The  boy,  ths  boy ! 
0  the  brave  David,  Israel's  only  joy  1 
God's  chosen  champion  !  0  most  wondrous  thing  I 
The  great  Goliah  slain  with  a  poor  sling  I' 
Themselves  encompass,  nor  can  they  contain ; 
Now  are  they  silent,  then  they  shout  again. 
Of  which  no  notice  David  seems  to  take. 
But  towards  the  body  of  the  dead  doth  mafc^ 
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With  » fkir  comely  gut ;  nor  doth  he  run. 
As  though  he  glonea  in  what  he  had  done ; 
But  trcMlmg  on  the  uncircumcised  dead, 
With  hin  foot  strikes  the  helmet  from  his  head  ; 
Which  with  the  sword  ta'en  iiom  the  giant's  side. 
He  from  the  body  quicklj  doth  divide. 

Now  the  Philistines,  at  this  fearful  sight, 
Leaying  their  arms,  betake  themselyes  to  flight. 
Quitting  their  tents,  nor  dare  a  minute  stay ; 
Time  wants  to  cany  any  thing  away, 
Being  strongly  routed  with  a  general  fear ; 
Tet  m  pursuit  Saul's  army  strikes  the  rear 
To  Ekron  walls,  and  slew  them  as  they  fled, 
That  Sharam's  plains  lay  corer'd  with  the  dead  : 
And  having  put  the  Philistines  to  foil, 
Back  to  the  tents  retire  and  take  the  spoil 
Of  what  they  left ;  and  ransacking,  they  cry, 
'  A  David,  David,  and  the  victory  V 

When  straightway  Saul  his  general,  Abner,  sent 
For  valiant  David,  that  incontinent 
He  should  repair  to  court ;  at  whose  command 
He  comes  along,  and  beareth  in  his  hand 
The  giant's  head,  by  the  long  hair  of  his  crown. 
Which  by  his  active  knee  hung  dangling  down. 
j  And  through  the  army  as  he  comes  along. 
To  gaze  upon  him  the  glad  soldiers  throng  ; 
Some  do  instyle  him  IsraePs  only  light, 
And  other  some  tbe  valiant  Bethlemite. 
With  congees  all  salute  him  as  he  past, 
And  upon  him  their  gracious  glances  cast : 
He  vas  thought  base  of  him  that  did  not  boast, 
Nothing  but  David,  David,  through  the  host. 
The  viiglns  to  their  timbrels  frame  their  lays 
Of  him ;  till  Saul  grew  jealous  of  his  praise. 

BDWABP  IP^IUFAX, 

The  celebrated  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerosalem, 
by  Edward  Fairfax,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  to  that  princess, 
who  was  proud  of  patronising  learning,  but  not  very 
lavish  in  its  support  The  poetical  beauty  and  free- 
dom of  Fairfax's  version  has  been  the  theme  of 
almost  universal  praise.  Dry  den  ranked  him  with 
Spenser  as  a  master  of  our  language,  and  Waller 
said  he  derived  from  him  the  harmony  of  his  num- 
bers. Collins  has  finely  alluded  to  his  poetical  and 
imaginative  genius — 

Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung  1 

The  date  of  Fairfax's  birth  is  unknown.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the 
forest  of  Knaresborough,  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  many 
blessings  which  rarely  befall  the  poetical  race — com- 
petence, ease,  rural  scenes,  and  an  ample  command 
of  the  means  of  study.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Demon- 
ologt/,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  in  the  pre- 
face to  it  he  states,  that  in  religion  he  was  *  neither 
a  fantastic  Puritan,  nor  a  superstitious  Papi8t<.'  He 
also  wrote  a  series  of  eclogues,  one  of  which  was 
published  in  1741,  in  Ckwpers  Muses'  Library,  but  it 
is  puerile  and  absurd.  Fairfax  was  living  in  1631, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  recorded. 

[Deacrijptum  of  Armida  and  her  Enchcmted  Oirdle.'] 

And  with  that  word  she  smiled,  and  ne'ertheless 
Her  love-tovs  still  she  used,  and  pleasures  bold  : 
Her  hair  (that  done)  she  twisted  up  intress, 
And  looser  locks  in  silken  laces  roird  ; 
Her  curlsy  nrland-wise,  she  did  up  dress, 
\N*herein,  like  rich  enamel  laid  on  gold, 
The  twisted  flowerets  smil'd,  and  her  white  breast 
1  be  lilies  thevs  that  spring  with  roses  drest. 


The  jolly  peacock  spreads  not  half  so  fair 
The  eyed  feathers  of  his  pompous  train  ; 
Nor  golden  Iris  so  bends  in  the  air 
Her  twenty-coloured  bow,  through  clouds  of  rain : 
Yet  all  her  ornaments,  strange,  rich,  and  rare. 
Her  girdle  did  in  price  and  beauty  stain  ; 
Not  that,  with  scorn,  which  Tuscan  Ouilla  lost, 
Nor  Venus'  cestus  could  match  this  for  cost. 

Of  mild  denays,  of  tender  scorns,  of  sweet 
Repulses,  war,  peace,  hope,  despair,  joy,  fear  ; 
Of  smiles,  jests,  mirth,  woe,  grief,  and  sad  regret ; 
Sighs,  sorrows,  tears,  embracements,  kisses  dear, 
ThBJb,  mixed  first,  by  weight  and  measures  meet ; 
Then,  at  an  easy  fire,  attempered  were  ; 
This  wondrous  girdle  did  Armida  frame, 
And,  when  she  would  be  loved,  wore  the  same. 

[Mnaldo  at  Mount  Olivet  and  the  Enchanted  Wood.'] 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day, 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined, 
For  in  the  east  appear'd  the  morning  grey, 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  palace  shined, 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  Us  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined. 
Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morning's  shine, 
Thui  bright,  that  dark  ;  that  earthly,  this  divine. 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought :  how  many  bright 
And  'splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  high  1 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  fix'd  and  wand'ring  stars  the  azure  sky  ; 
So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might. 
That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  will  die, 
Till  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went, 
And  Uiere  kneel'd  down  with  reverence  and  fear ; 
His  eves  upon  heaven's  eastem  face  he  bent ; 
His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  uplifted  were — 
The  sins  and  errors  which  I  now  repent, 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  0  Father  dear. 
Remember  not,  but  let  thy  merpy  fall 
And  purge  my  faults  and  my  offences  all. 

Thus  prayed  he  ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew, 
In  golden  weed,  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw. 
His  helm,  the  harness,  and  the  mountain  green  : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breath'd  unseen  ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skies, 
A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flies. 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread. 
To  which  compar'd,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem, 
And  sprinkled  so  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  tnenoe  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstrearo  :' 
So  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morning  beam ; 
And  BO  return 'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 

The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired ; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Resolv'd,  as  such  adventures  great  required  : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  retired  ; 
But  not  to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 

Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before, 
He  heard  a  sound,  that  strange,  sweet,  pleasing  was  ; 
There  roU'd  a  ciystal  brook  with  gentle  roar, 
There  sigh'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they  pass ; 
There  sang  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  ! 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  human  voice  lie  heard. 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well  declared. 
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A  dremdful  tfaunder-cUp  at  lut  be  hard, 

Tbe  ae^  tre«  and  plant*  well  aigli,  (hat  rent. 

Yet  beard  the  Qjmpha  and  iijreDi  afterward, 

Birda,  winds,  and  waten  sing  witb  sweet  conKot ; 

Whereat  amazed,  he  >ta;'d  and  well  prcpar'd 

For  hi>  defence,  beedful  and  alow  focth-went. 

Nor  in  hia  way  hia  passage  ought  witbatood. 

Except  a  quiet,  atill,  transparent  flood  : 

On  the  green  banka,  which  that  fair  ttream  inbounJ, 

Flowen  and  odoura  iwaettj  smil'd  and  amell'd. 

Which  reaching  out  his  atretched  aima  anund, 

Ail  the  large  desert  in  his  bosom  held. 

And  throng  the  grore  one  channel  passage  found  ; 

This  in  the  wood,  that  in  tha  fonst  dwelled  : 

Trees  clad  the  streams,  atreiuns  green  those  trees  ayi 

And  M  ezcbang'd  tbeii  moisture  and  their  shade. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OP 


oIHS 


llie  first  tranalator  of  .^osfa  into  English  was 
Sib  John  HafuUNaniii,  a  courtier  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  also  god-ion  of  tlie  queen.  He  was 
the  ion  of  John  Harrington,  Esq.,  the  poet  already 
noticed.  Sir  John  wrote  a  collection  of  epigrams, 
and  a  Brief  Vitw  of  the  Church,  in  which  lie  repro- 
bates the  marrlBge  of  biihops.  Bg  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  tbe  yeax  1GI9.  The  translation 
flrom  Ariosto  is  poor  and  prosuc,  hat  some  of  his 

■  poiuted. 


CtfTretuat. 


Agaiiiit  WrUert  t!uU  earp  at  ether  Jfm'j  B«ott. 
The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  mj  books. 
But  yet  Bome  writers  cannot  tbem  digest ; 
But  what  care  1 1  for  when  I  make  a  featt 
1  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  tlie  cooks. 

<^  a  Pivcim  Tailor. 
A  tailor,  thoiuht  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 
True,  but  for  ^ing — honest,  but  for  stealing. 
Did  fall  one  day  extremely  aick  by  chance, 
And  on  the  audden  was  in  wondrous  trance  ; 
Tht  fiends  of  hell  mustering  in  fearful  manner. 
Of  sundry  colour'd  ailka  display'd  a  banner 
Which  he  bad  stolen,  and  wish'd.  as  they  did  tell, 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell. 
Tbe  man,  sSrighted  with  this  apparition. 
Upon  recoreiy  f^w  a  great  predsiaa  : 
He  bought  a  bibls  of  the  best  translation. 
And  in  bis  life  he  show'd  great  refonnatiiui  ; 
He  mUked  mannerly,  be  talked  meekly. 
He  beard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly  ; 
He  Tow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly. 
And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly  ; 
And  lealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath's  rest, 
His  meat  for  that  Jay  on  the  eve  was  drest ; 
And  lest  tbo  ciutom  which  he  had  to  steal 
Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  forget  bis  leal, 
He  gires  hia  journeyman  a  special  charge. 
That  if  the  stufl;  allowance  twins  large. 
He  found  hia  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined. 
Bid  him  (a  haTe  the  banner  in  his  mind. 
This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter] 
A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after. 


And  brought  three  yards  of  fetret  and  tkree  qnanaj, 
To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 
He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough. 
Soon  slipt  aside  three  t^uarten  of  the  studT; 
His  man,  espying  it,  said  in  derision. 
Master,  remcmb^  bow  you  saw  the  Tision  I 
Peace,  knaro  I  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  rag 
Of  such  a  colouPd  sUk  in  aU  the  flag. 


Sir  Hehbt  Wotton,  leas  famed  as  M>o*t  than  k 
a  political  cliaracter  iu  the  reigns  of  iJinbeth  ind 
James  I.,  was  born  at  Bocton  Hall,  tbe  seat  of  hi' 

ancestors,  in  Kent,  io  I5S8.  After  receiving  his 
education  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  aod  trardlii; 
fur  some  years  on  the  continent,  he  attached  himaeJf 


Sir  irenrjr  Wotton. 
to  the  terviee  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  fkrooritf  of 
Elizabeth,  but  bed  the  sagacity  to  foreaee  the  Ule  d 
that  nobleman,  and  to  elude  its  conseqnencea  H 
withdrawing  in  time  from  the  kingdom.  Hsring 
afterwarda  gained  the  friendship  of  King  Jamea,  bj 
coramuniaiUng  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  formri 
against  him,  while  yet  only  king  of  Scotland,  hf 
wns  employed  by  tliat  monarch,  wltcn  he  aicenM 
tlie  En^iah  throne,  ss  ambassador  to  Venice^  A 
Tersatilu  and  lircly  mind  qualified  Sir  Henry  in  ss 
eminent  degree  fur  this  situation,  of  the  duties  of 
which  we  have  his  own  idea  in  the  welt-known  pun- 
ning expression.  In  which  he  defines  an  ambasudor 
to  be  'an  honest  gentleman  sent  to  lie  ahrcad  for 
tlie  good  of  his  country.'  He  ultimately  took  orders, 
to  qualify  himself  to  be  provost  of  Eton,  in  wbicb 
situation  he  died  in  1639,  in  the  BeTenty-saoDiI 
year  of  hia  age.  His  writings  were  publiilied  in  ' 
16Sl,nnderthe  tiUeof  Reliquia  ffirftoaimwi  sods 
memoir  of  his  very  curious  lifb  has  been  puhlitbed 
by  Izaak  Walton.  , 

To  hit  Mietrta,  Ae  Qwm  ef  Bahmia.  \ 

Yuu  meaner  beauties  of  tbe  night,  ; 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 

More  by  your  number  than  your  light  I  I 


What  are  you,  when  the  bud  shall  rise ' 
Yon  curions  chanteis  of  the  wood, 

Ibat  warble  forth  damo  Nature's  lays. 
Thinking  your  voices  understood 

Dy  your  weak  accents  !  what's  your  jnai^ 

AVhen  Philomel  her  voice  shall  laisol 
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You  Tiolets  thai  first  appear. 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known. 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year. 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own ! 
What  are  you,  when  the  rose  is  blown  f 

So,  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind ; 

By  'V'irtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  I 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  design'd 
Th'  eclipse  and  gloiy  of  her  kind  t 

A  Fareiodl  to  the  Vanittet  of  the  World. 

Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleannf  troubles  ; 

Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  ye  elonous  bubbles  I 

Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo ;  gold  pure  clay ; 

Honour  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day ; 

Beauty,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin ; 

State  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in. 

And  torture  free-bom  minds ;  embroider'd  trains 

Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins ; 

And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 

Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own : 

Fame,  honour,  Deauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 

Arc  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

*  •  •  * 

Welcome,  pure  thoughts,  welcome,  ye  silent  groves, 
The«e  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  lores : 
Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  skv  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass. 
In  whidi  I  will  adore  sweet  Virtue's  face. 
Hero  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares. 
No  broken  vows  dw^l  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears : 
Then  here  111  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly. 
And  Icam  t'  affect  an  holy  melancholy  ; 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
riJ  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

The  Character  of  a  Happy  Life. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught, 
That  aen-eth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  I 

\Vhose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath  ; 

"Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise. 
Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  sivcn  by  praise ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good  : 

\rho  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray, 
^lore  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 

Thiit  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  Uiough  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

8HAK8PEARE. 

Shaksfeare,  as  a  writer  of  miscellaneous  poetry, 
claims  now  to  be  noticed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Faery  Queen,  there  are  no  poems  of  the  reign 
of  Klizabeth  equal  to  those  productions  to  which 
the  great  dramatist  a£Sxcd  his  name.  In  1593, 
wlien  the  poet  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  ap- 
poarotl  his  remw  and  Adonit,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  Rape  of  Luerect^  both  dedicated  to  Henry 


Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  '  I  know  not,* 
says  the  modest  poet,  in  his  first  dedication,  *  how 
I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burthen ;  only,  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I 
account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  aU  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honoured  you 
with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so 
noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  [till]  so 
barren  a  land.'  The  allusion  to  '  idle  hours'  seems 
to  point  to  the  author's  profession  of  an  actor,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  probably  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Soutliampton ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was 
the  'first  heir  of  his  invention,'  unless  we  believe 
tlrnt  it  had  been  'written  in  early  life,  or  that  his 
dramatic  labours  had  then  been  confined  to  the 
adaptation  of  old  plays,  not  the  writing  of  new  ones, 
for  the  stage.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  on  one  occasion  presented  Shakspeare 
with  L.1000,  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he 
wished  to  make.  The  gift  was  munificent^  but  the 
sum  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  The  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  a  glowing  and  essentially  dramatic 
version  of  the  well-known  mythological  story,  full 
of  fine  descriptive  passages,  but  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  licentiousness.  Warton  has  shown  that  it 
gave  offence,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  warmth  of  its  colouring.  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  is  less  animated,  and  is  perhaps  an 
inferior  poem,  though,  from  the  boldness  of  its  figu- 
rative expressions,  and  its  tone  of  dignified  pathos 
and  i^ection,  it  is  more  like  the  hasty  sketch  of  a 
great  poet 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  were  first  printed  in 
1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
of  the  day,  who  prefixed  to  the  volume  the  following 
enigmatical  dedication : — *  To  the  only  begetter  of 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and 
that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet, 
wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting 
forth,  T.  T.'  Tlie  sonnets  are  154  in  number.  They 
are,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-eight,  addressed 
to  some  male  object,  whom  the  poet  addresses  in  a 
style  of  affection,  love,  and  idolatry,  remarkable,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  its  extravagant  and 
enthusiastic  character.  Though  printed  continu- 
ously, it  is  obvious  that  the  sonnets  were  written  at 
different  times,  with  long  intervals  between  the 
dates  of  composition ;  and  we  know  that,  previous  to 
1598,  Shakspeare  had  tried  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, for  Meres  in  that  year  alludes  to  his  *  sugared 
sonnets  atnong  his  private  friends.*  We  almost  wish, 
with  Mr  IloUam,  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
these  sonnets,  beautiful  as  many  of  them  are  in 
language  and  imagery.  They  represent  him  in  a 
character  foreign  to  that  in  which  we  love  to  regard 
him,  as  modest,  virtuous,  self-confiding,  and  inde- 
pendent HLb  excessive  and  ekborate  praise  of 
youthful  beauty  in  a  man  seems  derogatory  to  his 
genius,  and  savours  of  adulation ;  and  when  we  find 
him  excuse  this  friend  for  robbing  him  of  his  mis* 
tress — a  married  female — and  subjecting  his  noble 
spirit  to  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  of  guilty  love,  and 
blind  misplaced  attachment  it  is  painful  and  difil- 
cult  to  believe  that  all  this  weakness  and  folly  can 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  and  still 
more,  that  he  should  record  it  in  verse  which  he  be- 
lieved would  descend  to  future  agea-^ 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shaU  outltve  tfiis  powerful  Hiyme. 
Some  of  tlie  sonnets  may  be  written  in  a  feigned 
character,  and  merely  dramatic  in  expression ;  but 
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in  others,  the  poet  alludes  to  his  profession  of  an 
actor,  and  all  b^  the  impress  of  strong  passion  and 
deep  sincerity.  A  feeling  of  premature  age  seems 
tQ  have  crept  on  Shakspeare— 

That  time  of  jear  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 

When  Yellow  leares,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  roe  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day, 

As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west, 

Which  bj  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 

As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 

ConsumM  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  Ioto  more  strong, 

To  lore  that  well  which  thou  must  leaTe  ere  long. 

He  laments  his  errors  with  deep  and  penitential 
sorrow,  summoning  up  things  past  '  to  the  sessions 
of  sweet  silent  thought,'  and  exhibiting  the  depths 
of  a  spirit  *  solitary  in  the  Tery  yastness  of  its  sym- 
pathies.' The  *  W.  H.'  alluded  to  by  Thorpe,  the 
publisher,  has  been  recently  ooi^jeetured  to  be 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
(as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the  first  folio  of 
1623)  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  patrons.  This  con- 
jecture has  receiyed  the  assent  of  Mr  Hallam  and 
others ;  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  work  on  the 
sonnets,  Mr  C.  Armitage  Brown,  has  supported 
it  with  much  plausibility.  Herbert  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  Meres  first  notices  the  son- 
nets in  1598 ;  he  was  learned,  of  literary  taste,  and 
gallant  character,  but  of  licentious  life.  The  son- 
nets conyey  the  idea,  that  the  i)erson  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  personal 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  We  know  of  only  one 
objection  to  tliis  theory — the  Improbability  that  the 
publisher  would  address  William  Herbert,  then  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  *  Mr 
W.  H.'  Herbert  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earl- 
dom in  1601,  while  tlie  sonnets,  as  published  by 
Thorpe,  bear  the  date,  as  already  stated,  of  1609. 

The  composition  of  these  mysterious  productions 
evinces  Shakspeare's  great  facility  in  versification 
of  a  difficult  order,  and  they  diuplay  more  intense 
feeling  and  passion  than  either  of  his  classical 
poems.  They  have  the  conceits  and  quaint  turns  of 
expression,  then  common,  particularly  in  the  sonnet; 
but  they  rise  to  far  higher  flights  of  genuine  poetry 
than  wUl  be  found  in  any  otlicr  poet  of  the  day,  and 
they  contain  many  traces  of  his  philosophical  and 
reflective  spirit 

[The  Horse  of  Adonu.'] 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life. 
In  limning  out  a  Well-proportion*d  steed, 
His  art  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed : 
8o  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoord,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  strait  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  ho  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base^  he  now  prepares, 
And  whe'r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether. 

1  To  bid  the  wind  a  base:  Le.  to  challenge  the  wind  to  con- 
tend with  him  in  speed :  base—prison^Mfft  or  pri$on-bart,  was 
a  nutio  game,  oonsisting  chiefly  in  niimiag. 


For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  si^g^ 
Fanning  the  haizs,  who  wave  like  feathered  winp. 


[  Vmufs  Propkecjf  after  the  DeaA 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  !  here  I  prophecy, 
Sonow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end. 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low  : 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fiwid« 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  ngjtit  beguile. 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ; 
The  stanng  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Plucbdown  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasure ; 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  <^ild. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiying  when  it  seems  most  just : 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward. 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire : 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  disconfbnts. 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  mv  love  destroy. 

They  that  love  b^,  their  loye  shall  not  eiyoy. 

ISdediont  from  ShakipeareU  SotmeU.} 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men^s  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heayen  with  my  bootless  crieK, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  ricJi  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  po8Bes*d, 
Desirinff  this  man*s  art,  and  that  man's  scopes 
With  vriiat  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  eatc  ; 
For  thy  sweet  loye  remembei'd,  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  king9. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  haye  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 

Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  mort  de&r, 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

And  worst  essays  proy*d  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end  : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  mend,  I 

A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined.  'i 

Then  giye  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best,      j| 

E'en  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loying  breast. 

0  for  my  sake  do  thou  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  which  public  maunen  breed*. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receiyes  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd ; 
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Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  ejsell,'  'eainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
£*en  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

1  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sish  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-cancell'd  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  Tanish'd  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 

And  hearily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

AVhich  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  fnend« 

All  losses  arc  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

0  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 

The  rose  looks  &ir,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  ; 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 

They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade  ; 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  ; 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  vouth. 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Gire  warning  to  the  world,  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vQe  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell ! 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
Tlie  hand  that  writ  it :  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
0  if  (I  sajr)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lciit  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 

Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross. 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss  ; 

Ah  1  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 

Gire  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 

When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 

But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  Fortune*s  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe. 

Compared  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 

That  heavy  &ktum  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 

^Yinegsr. 


Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  stiU,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 

I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 

That  love  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming     . 

The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 

Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  : 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  eveiy  bough. 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue, 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

0  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 

But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

{^Selections  from  Shakspear^t  Songs,"] 
[From  *  Ab  yon  like  it*] 

BMw,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind, 

As  man's  ingratitude  t 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho  I  sing  heigh  ho  1  unto  the  green  holly, 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Then  heigh,  no,  the  holly ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot  1 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho !  &c.  &c. 

[At  the  end  of  *  Lore's  Labour  Losf] 

When  icicles  hans  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 

Wlien  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo  I 

Tu-whit !  tu-whoo  I  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parsons's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  broodine  in  the  snow, 
And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-whoo  I 

Tu-whit  I  tu-whoo !  a  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.      ,Qy 
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[In  *  Maoh  Ado  ftbout  Nothing.*] 

Siffh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more ; 

Men  were  deceiTers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  nerer : 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  ]gt  them  go, 
,  And  be  jou  blithe  and  bonny ; 

Conyerting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sins  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  iieavy ; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so. 
Since  summer  first  was  leary. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 

[In  *  CjmbeU|ie.'J 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 

As  chimney-swecpeis,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  th'  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat, 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
North'  all-dreaded  thunder  stone; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash. 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lorers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  ezorcider  harm  thee  I 
Nor  no  witchcraft  chann  thee ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee ! 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  1 
Quiet  consummation  hare. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grare  I 

[From '  As  yon  Like  If} 

Under  the  green-wood  tree 

Who  lores  to  lie  with  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  biid's  throat. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  lores  to  live  i'  the  sun ; 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

SIR  JOHN  DAVIE8. 

Sir  John  Davies  (1570-1626),  an  English  bar- 
rister, at  one  time  Speaker  of  tiie  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  autlior  of  a  long  pliilosophical 
poem.  On  the  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immortalify  thereof, 
supposed  to  hare  l)een  written  in  1598,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  that  kind  in  our  language. 
Daries  is  a  profound  thinker  and  close  reasoner : 
*  in  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem,'  says  Campbell, 
'  we  come  to  logical  truths  so  well  Ulustrated  by  In- 
genious similes,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  call 
tiie  thoughts  more  poetically  or  pliilosophically  just  | 


The  judgment  and  fancy  are  reooncikd,  and  fj^ 
imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  start  more  ri^ 
from  the  eurroonding  shades  of  abstractaon.'  Tk 
versification  of  the  poem  (long  qoatnins)  t» 
afterwards  copied  bybarenant  and  Drrden.  H: 
Southey  haa  remariLed  that  *  Sir  John  Dariei  a&i 
Sir  William  Davenant,  aToiding  equally  the  oppoiic 
fkults  of  too  artificial  and  too  careless  a  style,  wittt 
in  numbers  which,  for  precision,  and  deamess,  8bJ 
felicity,  and  strength,  hare  never  been  surjawd 
The  compact  structure  of  Davies't  verse  is  inked 
remarkable  for  his  times.  In  another  iwodacti'S. 
entitled  Orchestra,  or  a  Poem  of  Damcma,  in  a  Da- 
logue  between  Penelope  and  One  of  her  Wooe^  he  h 
much  more  fanciful.  He  there  represents  Pbneb?e 
as  declining  to  dance  with  Antinons,  and  the  hnie 
as  proceeding  to  lecture  her  upon  the  antiquitj  d 
that  elegant  exercise,  the  merits  of  which  he  de- 
scribes in  verses  partaking,  as  has  been  justlj  r^ 
marked,  of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  sui^ 
The  fdlowing  is  one  of  the  most  imaginatire  pas- 
sages:— 

lTh€  Dancing  cfikt  Jir.] 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  air. 

And  common  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  anmnd, 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fiur 
Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found. 
Which  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound ; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  edioes,  music,  nsiii 
But  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundry  kind« ! 

For  when  you  breathe,  the  air  in  order  mores. 
Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true , 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  lore*, 
That  doubling  oH,  and  oft  redoubling  new. 
With  thousand  fonns  she  doth  heneu  endue: 
For  all  the  words  that  from  your  lips  lepair, 
Are  nought  but  tricks  and  turnings  of  the  air. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter.  Echo,  ban. 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear : 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  scon. 
Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 
The  airy  parement  with  her  feet  to  wear : 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  noting  quick, 
For  aiter  time  she  endeth  ev'ry  trick. 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing's  only  life. 

The  ear's  sole  happiness,  the  aur's  best  speech. 
Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  cf  strife, 
The  soft  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leedi, 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  Hones  c«: 
teach. 
That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  messnre, 
Then  art  thou  bon,  the  gods'  and  men's  simt 
pleasure. 

Lastljr,  where  keep  the  Winds  their  rereliy, 

Their  violent  tunings,  and  wild  whirling  hays, 
But  in  the  air's  translucent  galleiy  t 
Where  she  herself  is  tium'd  a  bundled  ways. 
While  with  those  maskers  wantonly  she  plays: 
Yet  in  this  misrule,  they  such  rule  embrace^ 
As  two  at  once  encumb^  not  the  place. 

Afterwards,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  tidal  hifluence  d 
the  moon,  and  the  passage  is  highly  poetica]  in  ex- 
pression \-^ 

For  lo,  the  sea  that  fleets  about  the  land. 
And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist. 
Music  and  measure  both  dotii  understand  : 
For  his  great  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fi»i : 
And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  spheres 
So  danceth  he  about  the  centre  here. 
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Sometimes  his  proud  green  wayes  in  order  set. 

One  after  other  flow  into  the  shore, 
Which  when  thej  have  with  many  kisses  wet, 
They  ebb  away  in  order  as  before  ; 
And  to  make  known  his  courtly  love  the  more. 
He  oft  doth  lay  aside  his  three-fork'd  mace. 
And  with  his  arms  the  timorous  earth  embrace. 

TIic  poem  on  Dancing  is  said  to  have  been  written 
in  fifteen  days.  It  was  published  in  1596.  The 
Nosce  Teipntm^  or  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bears  the  date  (as  appears  from  the  dedication 
to  the  Queen)  of  1602.  The  fame  of  these  works 
introduced  Sir  John  Bavies  to  James  I.,  who  made 
him  successiTely  solicitor-general  and  attom^-ge- 
neral  for  Ireland.  He  was  also  a  judge  of  assize, 
and  was  knighted  by  the  king  in  1607.  The  first 
Reports  of  Law  Cases,  published  in  Ireland,  were 
made  by  this  able  and  accomplished  man,  and  his 
preface  to  the  volume  is  considered  *  the  best  that 
was  ever  prefixed  to  a  law-book.' 


[Reouontfm'  (he  SovTs  ImmortaUiy.} 

Again,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be, 
Wlien,  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wit. 
She  still  aspireth  to  eternity, 
And  never  rests  till  she  attain  to  it  I 

•  •  » 

All  moving  things  to  other  things  do  move 
Of  the  same  kind,  which  shows  weir  nature  such  ; 
So  earth  falls  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  above, 
Till  both  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea  to  fill  her  emptv  veins. 
From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  taike  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  lymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Long  doth  she  sta^,  as  loath  to  leave  the  land. 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make  ; 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand, 
iler  floweiy  buiks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

Yet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry 
As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay. 
Till  she  herself  unto  the  sea  doth  marry. 
Within  whose  wat'ry  bosom  first  she  lay. 

E'en  so  the  soul,  which,  in  this  earthly  mould. 
The  spirit  of  God  doth  secretly  infuse, 
Dccause  at  first  she  dotli  the  earth  behold, 
And  only  this  material  world  she  views. 

At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear, 
Anil  doth  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  things  ; 
She  flies  close  by  the  sround,  and  hovers  here, 
iVud  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings  : 

Yet  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
That  with  her  heavenly  nature  doth  agree  ; 
She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought. 
She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth. 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  1 
Who  erer  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health, 
Or,  having  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  t 

Then,  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall. 
Which  seem  sweet  flow'rs,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay. 
She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all, 
But,  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

So,  when  the  sool  finds  here  no  true  content. 
And,  like  Noah's  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take. 
She  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent. 
And  flies  to  him  that  first  her  wings  did  mi^e. 


iThe  Dignity  of  Man.} 

Oh !  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind  ! 

That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear ; 
That  thou  adoni'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angePs  peer  1 

Oh  1  what  a  lively  life,  what  heaVnly  pow*r, 
What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkling  fire. 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow'r 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire  ! 

Thou  leav'st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine. 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 

There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  divine. 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite  : 

But  it  exceeds  roan's  thought,  to  think  how  high 
God  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  became ; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mvsteiy,  . 
And  are  astonish'd  when  tney  view  the  same : 

Nor  hath  he  given  these  blessings  for  a  day, 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend  ; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye ; 
And  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 


JOHK  DONNE. 

John  Donne  was  born  in  London  in  1573,  of  a 
Catholic  family;  through  his  mother  he  was  re- 
lated to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Heywood  the  epi- 
grammatist He  was  educated  partly  at  Oxford 
and  partly  at  Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for  the 
law,  but  relinquished  the  study  in  his  ninctcentii 
year.  About  this  period  of  liis  Ufe,  liaving  carefully 
considered  the  controversies  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  he  became  convinced  that  the  latter 
were  right,  and  became  a  member  of  the  established 
church.  Tlie  .great  abilities  and  amiable  character 
of  Donne  were  early  distinguished.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  and  Sir  Robert 
Drury,  successively  befriended  and  employed  him ; 
and  a  saying  of  the  second  of  these  eminent  persons 
respecting  him  is  recorded  by  his  biographers — that 
he  was  fitter  to  serve  a  king  than  a  subject  He 
fell,  nevertheless,  into  trouble,  in  consequence  of 
secretly  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Greorge  Moore, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  This  step  kept  him  for 
several  yeara  in  poverty,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to  her  twelfth 
child,,  he  was  plunged  into  the  greatest  grief.  At 
the  age  of  forty-two,  Donne  becune  a  clergyman, 
and  soon  attaining  distinction  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
preferred  by  James  L  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's ; 
in  which  benefice  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1631, 
when  he  was  buried  honourably  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  elegies, 
religious  poems,  complimentary  verses,  and  epi- 
grams: the^  were  first  collected  into  one  volume 
by  Tonson  m  1719.  His  reputation  as  a  poet,  great 
in  his  own  day,  low  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, has  latterly  in  some  degree  revived.  In  its 
days  of  abasement,  critics  spoke  of  his  harsh  and 
mgged  versification,  and  his  leaving  nature  for  con- 
ceit :  Dryden  even  hints  at  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating him  Into  numbers  and  English.  It  seems 
to  be  now  acknowledged  that,  amidst  much  rubbish, 
there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order, 
in  Donne.  He  is  described  by  a  recent  critic  as 
'  imbued  to  saturation  with  the  learning  of  his  age,' 
endowed  '  witii  a  most  active  and  piercing  intellect 
— an  imagination,  if  not  grasping  and  comprehen- 
sive, most  subtle  and  far- darting — a  fimcy,  rich, 
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YiTid,  and  [rictiirefqae — a  mode  of  eipreuion  tene, 
■imple,  and  condensed — Bnd  s  wit  admirable,  b>  well 
for  lU  caustio  severit;,  ai  for  tU  playful  quickneci' 
— and  as  oolj  Tantlng  Buffldent  lennbility  and  taste 
to  prcKire  bim  from  ttie  vUxt  of  atyle  which  leem 


to  hare  beact  him.  Donne  la  nsaiillf  coDiidered  as 
the  flnt  of  a  series  of  poets  of  the  seTenteenth  ccn- 
tiir7.  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Metaphyaical 
Poets,  fill  a  conspicuous  place  in  English  liter&ry 
history.  The  directness  of  thought,  the  Qsturalneas 
of  description,  the  rich  ahundauKe  of  ((enuine  poeti- 
cal feeling  and  imagery,  which  distinguish  the  poets 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  begin  to  give  way  to  cold 
and  foii^  coDceits,  mere  vain  workings  of  the  In- 
t^ect,  a  kind  of  poetry  as  unlike  the  former  as 
punning  is  unlike  genuine  wit  To  gire  an  Idea  of 
these  conceits — Donne  writes  a  poem  on  a  familiar 
popular  snbject,  a  broken  heart  Here  he  does  not 
■dTert  to  the  miseries  or  distractions  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  causes  of  broken  hearts,  but  atorts 
otr  into  a  play  of  conceit  upon  the  phrsM. 
entered  a  room,  he  says,  where  hia  mistrai 
present,  and 

At  01 

Then,  forcing  on  his  mind  to  discover  by  what  mi 
the  idea  of  a  heart  broken  to  pieces,  like  glass, 
be  turned  to  account  in  making  out  something  that 
will  gingle  on  the  reader's  imagination,  he  proceeds 

Tei  DOthin^  can  to  nothing  fall, 

Nor  any  place  bs  empty  quite, 

TbeTefore  I  think  my  breast  bath  all 

Thou  pieces  >(ill,  though  they  do  Dot  nnite : 

And  DOW,  Bs  brvhn  jfJooes  tilia 

A  hundrrd  Umerfaai,  so 

My  root  tjf  Ktart  can  like,  wish,  and  adore, 

But  aner  one  such  love  can  lave  no  man. 


1  mere  conceit  Perhap*  we  shoaiM  not  bt  !i: 
fhim  the  troth.  If  we  were  to  represent  this  itrk  u 
the  natural  symptoms  of  the  decline  at  the  brillic: 
school  of  Sackvllle,  Spenser,  and  Shakxpesir.  AJ 
the  recognised  modes,  sabjects,  and  phrase*  <i  poFtn 
introduced  by  them  and  their  contemporario,  vet 
now  in  some  degree  exhausted,  and  it  was  hot 
aary  to  seek  for  Bomethiog  new.  This  was  fiwi 
not  in  a  new  vein  of  equally  rich  ore,  bnt  in  >  osc- 
tinuation  of  the  workings  through  adjoining  les 
of  spurious  metal. 

Jt  is  at  the  tame  time  to  be  borne  in  mind,  ihi: 
the  quality  above  described  did  not  characlerite  t:= 
whole  of  the  writings  of  Donne  and  his  foUoire.'-. 
These  men  are  often  direct,  natural,  and  tmlj  put:- 
cal — in  spite,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.  DomJti' 
may  be  here  stated,  is  usually  considered  as  the  ^ 
writer  of  that  kind  of  aatire  which  Pope  ii>i 
Churchill  carried  to  snch  perfection.  But  his  tilitti 
to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  already  quoted,  ip 
rough  and  rugged  as  the  unhewn  stones  thst  iv; 
just  been  blasted  from  the  quarry. 

The  speciniena  which  follow  are  deugned  odIt  v 
ciempliiy  the  merits  of  Donne,  not  his  defects  .'— 

Addraita  BiAep  VaUtttinf,  <m  At  daf  t^  At  ttarnsr 

of  the  ElaUn-  Palaline  U>  At  PriHon  Mlaetak. 
Hail  Bishop  Valentine  >  whose  day  tMl  ll. 
All  the  air  is  thy  diocese, 
Aod  all  the  cbiqiing  cboristei* 
And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners  : 
Thou  marryest,  eyery  year. 
The  lyric  lark  and  Uie  grava  whispering  don  J 
The  iparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  Idtc, 
The  household  bird  with  his  red  stomacher; 
Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon, 
As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon  ; 
This  day  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine  ; 
This  day  which  mif  ht  inflame  thyself,  old  ValaitiD!  I 


TaUdictiiM—PoiMdiKy  Mowmii§. 
nen  pass  mildly  aa-ay, 
to  their 


As 

And  wbiaper  ^  , 

Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  as  aay. 

The  breath  goes  now— and  some  say,  no; 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  uo'ise, 

No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempeets  move; 

'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys 

To  tell  the  laity  our  lore. 

Moiing  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  ftsis 

Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant) 

But  trepidation  of  the  spheres. 

Though  greater  far,  is  innocant. 

Dull,  lublunary  lover's  love 

(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 

Absence,  because  it  doth  remove 

Those  things  which  alimented  it. 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined, 

That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is;' 

Inl«i-BSaured  of  the  mind, 

Carelees  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefbte  (whidi  an  tat) 

Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 

A  breach,  but  an  eipanaion. 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
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And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet  wh^  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it. 
And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th*  other  foot,  obliquely  run  ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  mj  circles  just, 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

neWiU. 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Qreat  Lore,  some  legacies  :  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then,  Lore,  I  give  them  thee ; 
My  tongue  to  Fame ;  to  ambassadors  mine  ears ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears  ; 
rhou.  Lore,  hast  taught  me  heretofore. 
By  making  me  serve  her  who  had  twen^  more, 
That  I  should  giye  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much 
before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  giro ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  lire ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits  ;  to  Buffoons  my  pensireness  ; 

My  silence  to  any  who  abroad  hare  be^n  ; 

My  money  to  a  Capuchin, 
rhou.  Lore,  taueht'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  lore  there,  where  no  lore  receired  can  b6. 
Only  to  giro  to  such  as  hare  no  good  capacity. 

My  faith  I  eivo  to  Roman  Catholics  ; 

All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 

Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  cirility 

And  courtship  to  an  university ; 

My  modesty  I  gire  to  soldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share ; 
rhou,  Lore,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Lore  her  that  holds  my  lore  disparity. 
Only  to  give  to  those  Uiat  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

r  ^ire  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends ;  mine  industry  to  foes ; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

To  Nature  aU  thai  I  in  rhyme  have  vsrUt 

And  to  my  company  my  wit : 
rhou.  Lore,  by  makmg  me  adore 
ller  who  b^t  this  love  in  me  before, 
Taught'gt  me  to  make  as  though  I  gare,  when  I  do  but 
restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 

[  ^ve  my  physic  books ;  mv  written  rolls 

')f  moral  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  gire  j 

My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  liro 

[n  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 

Ml  foreigners,  my  English  tongue : 

rhou,  Lore,  by  making  me  lore  one 

Who  thinks  her  friendship  a  fit  portion 

^or  younger  loyers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  disproportion. 

rherefore  1*11  gire  no  more,  but  111  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  lore  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth, 
Vnd  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  hare 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grare. 
liou.  Lore,  taught*st  me,  by  making  me 
jore  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee, 
To  invent  and  practise  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all 
three. 

[A  Chttraeter  from  J)oniii^8  Satires,'] 

Towards  me  did  nm 

V  thing  more  strange  than  on  Nile's  slime  the  sun 
i)'er  bred,  or  all  which  into  Noah*s  ark  came ; 
I  thing  which  would  hare  posed  Adam  to  name. 


Stranger  than  seven  antiquaries*  studies — 
Than  Afric  monsters — Guiana's  rarities — 
Stranger  than  strangers.    One  who  for  a  Dane 
In  the  Danes'  massacre  had  sure  been  slaiii. 
If  he  had  lived  then  ;  and  without  help  dies 
When  next  the  'prentices  'gainst  strangers  rise. 
One  whom  the  watch  at  noon  scarce  lets  go  by ; 
One  to  whom  th'  examining  justice  sure  would  cry, 
'  Sir,  by  your  priesthood,  tell  me  what  you  are  f ' 
His  clothes  were  strange,  though  coarse — and  black, 

though  bare ; 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velret,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  tuff-tafFety ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  not  at  all. 
The  thing  hath  trarell'd,  and  saith,  speaks  all  tongues ; 
And  only  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of  the  accents  and  best  phrase  of  these, 
He  speaks  one  language.    If  strange  meats  displease. 
Art  can  deceive,  or  hunger  force  my  taste  ; 
But  pedants'  motley  tongue,  soldiers'  bombastj 
Mountebanks'  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  laW| 
Are  strong  enough  preparatives  to  draw 
Me  to  bear  this.    Yet  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  his  tongue  called  compliment. 

«  *  * 

He  names  me,  and  comes  to  me.    I  whisper,  Ood  i 
How  have  I  sinn'd,  that  thy  wrath's  furious  rod, 
(This  fellow)  chooseth  me  1    He  saith,  *  Sir,  • 
I  love  your  judgment — ^whom  do  you  prefer 
For  the  best  linguist !'    And  I  sillily 
Said,  that  I  thought,  Calepin^s  Dictttmary. 
'  Nay,  but  of  men,  most  sweet  sir  t' — Beza  then, 
Some  Jesuits,  and  two  reverend  men 
Of  our  two  academies,  I  named.    Here 
He  stopt  me,  and  said — *  Nay,  your  apostles  were 
Pretty  good  linguists,  and  so  Panurge  was. 
Yet  a  poor  gentleman.    All  these  may  pibM 
By  travel.'    Then,  as  if  he  would  hare  sold 
His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  such  wonders  told, 
That  I  was  fain  to  say — *  If  you  had  liy'd.  Sir, 
Time  enough  to  hare  been  Interpreter 
To  Babel's  bricklayers,  sure  the  tower  had  stood.' 
He  adds,  *  If  of  court-life  you  knew  the  good, 
You  would  leave  loneness.'    I  said,  *  Not  alone 
My  loneness  is,  but  Spartans'  fashion. 
To  teach  by  painting  drunkards  doth  not  last 
Now ;  Aretine's  pictures  have  made  few  chaste  ; 
No  more  can  prince's  courts  (though  there  be  few 
Better  pictures  of  vice)  teach  me  virtue.' 
He,  like  a  high-stretch 'd  lutestring,  squeak'd, '  0,  Sir, 
'Tis  sweet  to  talk  of  kings  I'    •  At  Westminster, 
(Said  I)  the  man  that  keeps  the  Abbey-tombs, 
And,  for  his  price,  doth,  with  whoever  comes, 
Of  all  our  Harrys  and  our  Edwards  talk. 
From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 
Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings — ^your  eyes  meet 
Kings  only — the  way  to  it  is  King  street  1* 
He  smack  d  and  cry  d — *  He's  base,  mechanic,  coarse. 
So  are  all  your  Englishmen  in  their  discourse. 
Are  not  your  Frenchmen  neat !    Mine  I — ^as  you  see, 
I  have  but  one.  Sir — ^look,  he  follows  me. 
Certes,  they  are  neatly  cloth'd.    I  of  this  mind  am. 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  srofforam.' 
*  Not  so.  Sir.    I  have  more.'    Under  this  pitch 
He  would  not  fly.    1  chafd  him.    But  as  itch 
Scratch'd  into  smart — ^and  as  blunt  iron  ground 
Into  an  edge  hurts  worse — so  I  (fool  1)  found 
Crossing  hurt  me.    To  fit  my  siillenness 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress. 
And  asks.  What  news  t    I  tell  him  of  new  plays  ; 
He  takes  my  hands,  and  as  a  still  which  stays 
A  semibrere  'twixt  each  drop,  he  (niggardly. 
As  loath  to  enrich  me  so)  tells  many  a  lie — 
More  than  ten  Holinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowes— * 
Of  trivial  household  trash  he  knows.    He  knows 
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When  the  qaeen  frown'd  or  smird,  and  he  knows  what 
A  subtle  Btatesman  maj  gather  from  that. 
He  knows  who  lores  whom  ;  and  who  by  poison 
Hastes  to  an  office's  reyerrion. 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  beg 
A  licence,  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  egg- 
Shells  to  transport.    Shortly  boys  shaUnot  play 
At  spancounter,  or  blow  point,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.    And  (wiser  than  all  us) 
He  knows  what  lady  is  not  painted. 

JOSEPH  HALL. 

Joseph  Hall,  bom  at  Bristow  Park,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1574,  and  who  rose  through  various  church 
preferments  to  be  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet :  he  is, 
however,  allowea  to  have  been  the  first  to  write 
satirical  verse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  His 
satires,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Virgidemiarum,  in  1597-9,  refer  to  general  objects, 
and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remark- 
able anomalies  in  human  character :  they  are  also 
written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  and  volubility 
than  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  age.  Bishop 
Hall,  of  whom  a  more  particular  notice  is  given 
elsewhere,  died  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

'     [Sdediom  fnm  HalVa  SaJtira,'\ 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapclaiu  :^ 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  ^od  conditions. 
First  that  he  lio  upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default. 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat, 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define. 
How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be« 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

Seeat  thou  how  eaily  my  youn»  master  goes,* 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  t 
'Tis  Ruffio :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day ! 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheer, 
Keeps  he  for  every  stra^ling  cavalier ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort ; 
Long  service  mixt  with  musical  disport.f 
Many  fair  younkcr  with  a  feather'd  crest. 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest,  * 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost. 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 
For  sure  mcthought,  yet  that  was  but  a  gue^. 
His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  for  very  hollowness. 
But  could  he  have  (as  1  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back ! 

*  Till*  is  the  portrait  of  a  poor  gallant  of  the  6hy%  of  Elisabeth. 
In  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  then  an  op«n  public  plaoe,  there  was  a 
tomb  erroneously  supposed  to  be  that  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Glonocster,  which  was  the  resort  of  gentlemen  upon  town  In 
that  day,  who  hod  occasion  to  look  out  for  a  dinner.  When 
unsuccessful  In  getting  an  invitation,  they  were  said  to  dine 
with  Duke  Humphrey. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  churoh  service  to  be  heard  near  Duke 
Humphrey's  tomb. 


So  nothing  in  his  maw !  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 
That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stuffing  felt. 
Seest  thou  how  side^  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip! 
Huncer  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 
Yet  for  idl  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 
All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 
The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent. 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conqnennent. 
What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  £srthest  Spsis, 
His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  pam! 
Though  he  perhaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English  shoR, 
Yet  &n  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 
His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  haid, 
One  lock  amaxon-like  dishevelled. 
As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  oord. 
If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  sfibnL 
All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin. 
Close  notched  is  his  beard,  both  lip  and  chin ; 
His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set. 
Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met: 
His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinioning)*, 
As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wing^ 
But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 
What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  ^ow  I 
So  slender.waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin, 
Did  never  sober  nature  sure  coiyoin. 
Lik*st  a  strawn  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  fieH 
Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  corn  to  shield, 
Or,  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 
Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steel 


DBN  JOKSOir. 

In  1616,  Ben  Jonson  collected  the  plays  be  b^ 
then  written,  and  published  them  in  ooeTolai& 
folio,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  book  of  e;:- 
grams,  and  a  number  of  poems,  which  he  fso^^^'- 
The  Forest,  and  The  Underwood.  The  whole  vLt 
comprised  in  one  folio  volume,  which  Jonson  dipu 
fled  with  the  title  of  his  TfbrAs,  a  circanstac^ 
which  exposed  liim  to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  t. > 
contemporaries.*  It  is  only  with  the  minor  poe^ 
of  Jonson  that  we  have  to  deal  at  present,  u  t!/ 
dramatic  productions  of  this  stem  old  master  of  tit- 
manly  school  of  English  comedy  will  be  afterviri! 
described.  There  is  much  deUcacy  of  fancy,  t'^ 
feeling,  and  sentiment,  in  some  of  Jonsoo'fl  iyiii 
and  descriptive  eflfusions.  He  grafted  a  classic  gra ' 
and  musical  expression  on  parts  of  his  masques  v'l 
interludes,  which  could  hardly  have  been  eipectbi 
from  Ills  massive  and  ponderous  hand.  In  sonre  >i 
his  songs  he  equals  Carew  and  Herrick  in  pBii- 
resque  images,  and  in  portraying  the  fascioatioDsi' 
love.  A  taste  for  nature  is  strongly  displayed  ioH:^ 
fine  lines  on  Pensliurst,  that  ancient  seat  of  th 
Sidneys.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  ooe  o. 
his  critics,  that  Joiison's  dramas  *  do  not  lesd  us f 
value  highly  enough  his  admirable  taste  and  fcflir» 
in  poetry ;  and  when  we  consider  how  man/  otlKf 
iuteUectufd  excellences  distinguished  him— wit,  o^ 
servation,  judgment^  memory,  learning— we  iuii< 
acknowledge  that  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  "^^ 
rare  Ben  Jonson  !**  is  not  more  pithy  than  it  is 
true.* 


*  Long,  or  low. 

0  An  opigrsm  addressed  to  him  oa  the  saliject  is  as  Mb^' 
Pray  tell  us,  Bon,  where  does  the  mystcty  lark, 
What  others  coll  a  jrfdy  you  call  a  warkf 
On  bdialf  of  Jonson  an  answer  was  returaed,  which  remits 
glance  at  the  labour  which  Jonson  bestowed  on  oU  his  pioii^ 
tlona — 

Tlie  author's  friend  thus  for  the  author  says- 
Den's  ploys  ore  works,  while  others'  worln  ore  pb2% 
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To  Celia. 
[Prom  '  Tbe  Foreet.'] 

Drink  to  ine  only  with  thine  bjw^ 

And  I  vrill  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leaye  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst,  that  from  the  80ul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine ; 
But  might  I  of  Joye's  nectar  sup 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath. 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee. 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

NotofitselC^butthee. 

The  Sweet  Neglect, 
[From  *  Tbe  Silflnt  Woman.*] 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest. 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdePd,  still  perfum'd : 

lAdy,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 

That  makes  simplicity  a  ^nx»  ; 

Ilobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free  ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

Hyvm  to  DioMo, 
[Fran  *  Cynthia's  RereU.*] 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep  ; 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  intreata  thy  Ught, 
Goddess  excellently  brignt ! 

Karth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  erb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close  ; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  : 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart. 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever ; 

Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night. 

Goddess  excellently  bright  I 

To  NiglU, 

[Fran  •  Tbe  Yidon  of  Delight  *] 

Break,  Phantasy,  from  thy  cave  of  cloud. 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings  ; 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allow'd. 

And  various  shapes  of  things  ; 
Create  of  aixy  forms  a  stream. 
It  must  have  blood,  and  nought  of  phlegm ; 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream, 

Yet,  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here. 

And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes, 
Or  music  in  their  ear. 


Song, 
[From  •  The  Forebt.*] 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes. 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  fires. 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me  \ 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires. 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  fean  ; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

To  Celia. 

[From  the  same] 

Kiss  me,  sweet !  the  waxy  lover 
Can  your  favours  keep  and  cover. 
When  the  common  courting  jay 
*   Ail  your  bounties  will  betray. 
Kiss  again ;  no  creature  comes ; 
Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 
On  my  lips,  thus  hardly  sunder'd 
While  you  breathe.    First  give  a  hundred, 
Then  a  thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more. 
Till  you  equal  with  the  store, 
All  Uie  gras^  that  Ronmey  yields. 
Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields. 
Or  the  drops  in  silver  Thames, 
Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams 
In  the  silent  summer  nights. 
When  youths  ply  their  stol'n  delights ; 
That  the  curious  may  not  know 
How  to  tell  them  as  they  flow. 
And  the  envious  when  they  find 
What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 

Her  Triumpft, 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love. 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  I 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove. 

And  well  the  car  love  guideth. 
As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  enamour'd  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side. 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  love's  world  compriseth  I 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 

As  love's  star  when  it  riseth  ! 
Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  ! 
And  from  her  arch'd  brows,  sudi  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face. 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 
Before  rude  hands  have  toudi'd  it ! 
Have  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow, 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  t 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver. 

Or  swan's  down  ever ! 
Or  have  smell'd  of  the  bud  o'  the  brier  f 

Or  the  'nard  in  the  fire ! 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  f 
0  so  white  !  0  so  soft !  0  so  sweet  is  she  1 
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dood  Lift,  Long  lA/t, 
U  i»  not  fmiriiig  lik«  k  tiM 
Id  bulk,  doth  m>ka  uimi  better  be. 
Or  gtanding  lone  an  otk,  three  haodred  Jeor, 
To  fnll  K  loe  at  lut,  6ij,  hM,  and  tcM. 
A  111;  of  ft  3*7 
U  fairer  f»r,  in  May, 
Although  it  fkU  uid  die  that  night. 
It  iras  the  plant  uid  flower  of  light  I 
In  imall  proportioni  we  just  bcmutiei  We ; 
And  ID  ihoTt  ineuuna  life  ma;  perfiwt  be. 

Epitaph  on  At  Comttut^ FtaAnkt, 
Underneath  tbi>  aable  hearse 
Lies  the  lubject  of  all  Terse, 
Sidney's  »iater,  Pembroke'i  mother; 
Death  !  eie  thou  haat  slain  another, 
Leam'd  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  thraw  a  datt  at  thea. 

Epitaph  on  mimhtlk,  L.  U. 
Would'st  thou  hear  what  man  say 
In  a  little  I — reader,  stay. 
Underneath  this  itone  doth  lie 
As  mi|ch  beauty  u  could  die ; 
Wliich  in  life  did  harbour  giro 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  lire, 
Ifat  all  she  had  a  fault, 
LeaTe  it  buried  in  this  rault. 
One  name  was  Eliiabcth, 


On  my  Firtt  Daughter, 
Here  lies  to  each  hot  pareuts  ruth. 


t  makes  the  father  less  te 
kt  six  months  end  she  parted  henre 
Vith  safety  of  her  innocence  ; 
Whose  soul  heaven's  queen  {whose  name 

omfort  of  her  mother's  tears. 
Hath  placed  among  her  riwin  train  : 
Where,  while  that  serer'd  doth  remain. 
This  graTe  partakes  the  fleshly  birth. 
Which  corer  lightly,  gentle  earth. 


[Froi 


If] 


Thou  art  not,  Penshurat,  built  to  envious  show 
Of  touch  or  marble  ;  nor  canst  boast  a  row 
Of  polish'd  pillan,  or  a  roof  of  gold: 
Thou  hast  no  lantern,  whereof  l^ea  are  told  i 
Or  stair,  or  courtu;  but  stand'st  an  ancient  pile. 
And  these  grudg'd  at,  ar«  t«vet«nc«d  the  while. 
Thou  joy'st  in  better  marks  of  soil  and  air, 
wood,  of  water  ;  therein  thoa  art  fair. 


hisb-pBaked  ud  red  roofs,  and  the  new  bulMlnfs  of  fn 


I  orUHi  bMn  •  F«LBta  wiih  U,e  welfbt  of  t 

1  rtuC    Mr 

Is  Vlslu  to  Remarkable  Plwn,  IHO. 

Tbou  hast  thy  walks  for  health  ae  well  as  sport ; 
Thy  mount  to  which  the  dryads  do  resort. 
Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  han  lu 
Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chestnat  shadt ; 
That  taller  trra  which  of  a  nut  wia  set 
At  his  great  birth  where  all  tha  Mumc  mct> 


There,  in  the  writhed  bark,  are  cut  the  name* 
Of  many  a  Sylran  token  with  his  flames. 
And  thence  the  ruddy  Satyrs  oft  provoke 
The  lighter  Fauna  lo  reach  thy  Ladies'  Oak. 
Tby  copse,  too.  named  of  Oamage,  thou  halt  hen 
That  never  fails,  to  serve  thee,  season'd  deer. 
When  tbou  would'st  feast  or  eiereise  thy  bienii. 
The  lower  land  thot  to  the  river  bends. 
Thy  sheep,  thy  bullocks,  kine,  and  calves  do  feed ; 
The  middle  ground  thy  mares  and  horses  breed. 
Each  bank  doth  yield  thee  conies,  and  (he  tops 
Fertile  of  wood.     Ashore,  and  Sidney's  copse, 
To  crown  thy  open  table  doth  provide 
The  purpled  pheasant,  with  the  speckled  side; 


The  painted  partridge  li 


every  field. 


And  if  the!  „  ,  ,         - 

Thou  hast  thy  ponds  that  pay  thee  tribute  fisL, 

Fat,  aged  carpi  that  run  into  thy  net. 

And  pikes,  now  weary  their  own  kind  to  eat. 

As  loath  the  second  draught  or  cast  to  stay, 

Officiously,  at  first,  themselves  betray. 

Bright  eels  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  on  lind. 

Before  the  gaher,  or  into  his  hand. 

Thou  hast  thy  orebard  fruit,  thy  garden  floweRS 

Fresh  as  the  air,  and  new  as  are  the  boun. 

The  early  cherry  with  the  later  plum. 

Fig,  grape,  and  quince,  each  in  his  time  doth  eio^t ' 

The  blushing  apricot  and  woolly  peach 

Hang  on  tby  walls  that  every  child  may  reach. 

And  though  thy  walls  be  of  the  country  stone, 

They're  rear'd  with  no  man's  ruin,  no  man's  pom  ; 

There's  none  that  dwell  about  them  wish  themdoni; 

But  all  come  in,  the  farmer  and  the  clown. 

And  no  one  empty  handed,  to  salute 

Tby  lord  and  lady,  though  they  have  no  suit. 

Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake. 

Some  nuts,  some  apples ;  some  that  think  they  niskr 
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The  better  cheeses,  bring  them,  or  else  send 

By  their  ripe  daoghters,  whom  thej  would  commend 

This  way  to  husbfuids ;  and  whose  baskets  bear 

An  emblem  of  themselyes,  in  plum  or  pear. 

But  what  can  this  (more  than  express  their  lore) 

Add  to  thy  free  prorisions,  far  aboTe 

The  need  of  such !  whose  liberal  board  doth  flow 

With  all  that  hospitality  doth  know  1 

Where  comes  no  guest  but  is  allow'd  to  eat 

Without  his  fear,  and  of  thy  lord's  own  meat : 

Where  the  same  beer,  and  bread,  and  self-same  wine 

That  is  his  lordship's  shall  be  also  mine. 

And  I  not  fain  to  sit  (as  some  this  day 

At  great  men's  tables)  and  yet  dine  away. 

Here  no  man  tells  my  cups ;  nor,  standing  by, 

A  waiter  doth  my  gluttony  envy : 

But  gires  me  what  I  call,  and  lets  me  eat ; 

He  knows  below  he  shall  find  plenty  of  meat ; 

Thy  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day. 

Nor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 

For  fire,  or  lights,  or  lirery ;  all  is  there, 

Aa  if  thou,  then,  wert  mine,  or  I  reign'd  here. 

There's  nothing  I  can  wish,  for  which  I  stay. 

This  fotmd  King  James,  when  hunting  late  this  way 

With  his  brare  son,  the  Prince  ;  they  saw  thy  fires 

Shine  bright  on  every  hearth,  as  the  desires 

Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 

To  entertain  them  ;  or  the  country  came. 

With  all  their  zeal,  to  wann  their  welcome  here. 

What  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheer 

Did'st  thou  then  make  them !  and  what  praise  was 

heaped 
On  thy  good  lady  then,  who  therein  reap'd 
The  just  reward  of  her  high  housewifery  ; 
To  have  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh, 
When  she  was  far ;  and  not  a  room  but  drest 
As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest ! 
These,  Penshurst,  are  thy  praise,  and  yet  not  all ; 
Thy  lady's  noble,  fruitful,  chaste  withal. 
His  children        •  ♦  ♦ 

*  *        have  been  taught  religion  ;  thenco 

Their  gentler  spirits  hare  suck'd  innocence. 
Each  mom  and  eyen  thev  are  taught  to  pray, 
With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  every  day, 
Read,  in  their  virtuous  parents'  noble  parts. 
The  mysteries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts. 
Now,  Penshurst,  they  that  will  proportion  thee 
With  other  edifices,  when  they  see 
Those  proud  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing  else, 
May  say  their  lords  have  built,  but  thy  lord  dwells. 

To  the  Memory  of  my  heloved  Master^  William,  Shak- 
apeartf  and  rehat  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  1  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame ; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 
As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much. 
1  js  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.    But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise ; 
For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  would  light, 
^^'hich,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urges  all  by  chance  ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and,  indeed. 
Above  the  Ul  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need, 
f  therefore  will  begin  :  Soul  of  the  age  ! 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage  ! 
My  Shakspeare,  rise  !    I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further  off,  to  make  thee  room  : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  aUve  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 


That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses, 

I  mean  with  great  but  disproportion'd  Muses : 

For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 

Or  sporting  Kyd  or  Marlow's  mighty  line. 

And  thougn  thou  had  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

FYom  thence  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  EschyluB, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 

To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 

And  shake  a  stage  :  or  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show. 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  I 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime. 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury,  to  charm  1 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  1 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  meny  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please  i 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  nature's  family. 

Yet  most  I  not  give  nature  all ;  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  park. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  ;  and,  that  he 

Who  casta  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweaft 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muses*  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn  ) 

For  a  good  poet's  made  ai  well  as  bom. 

And  such  wert  thou  t    Look  how  the  fatlicr's  faoo 

Lives  in  his  issue,  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well  turned  and  true  filed  lines  : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance.* 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  1  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear. 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  batiks  of  Thames 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  I 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  I 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

Which  since  thy  flight  from  hence  hath  mourned  like 

night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

On  the  Portrait  of  Shakspeare. 

[Under  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  ediUoa  of  bis  works :  UIS&] 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put. 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakspeare  cut. 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life  : 
0  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit, 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass : 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.* 

*  This  attestation  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  first  engraved  por> 
trait  of  Shakspeare,  seems  to  prove  Its  fidelity  as  a  likeneai. 
The  portrait  corresponds  with  the  monumental  eflfigy  at  Btrat* 
ford,  but  both  represmt  a  heavy  and  somewhat  inelegant 
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BicHABD  Corbet  (1SB3-1635)  wai  tbe  son  of  a 
man  who,  though  onlj  k  gardeoer,  must  have  po«- 
leucd  niperior  qualities,  ai  he  obtained  the  be«rt7 
commendatiom,  in  Tene.  of  Ben  Jonion.  The  aon 
wai  educated  at  Weatminiler  and  Oxford,  and  bftT- 
ing  taken  orden,  he  became  incceMiTel;  biihop  of 
Oxford  and  biahop  of  Norwich.    The  locial  qiudi- 


the  jolly  Friar  uf  CopmaDhnrat  tliao  Uk  icU<ii 
Proteatant  Hcbop.  but  Corbet  had  b^ber  <piusv>. 
hli  toleiatioc,  wlid  aeuae,  and  Uvdr  tilentt,  jn- 
cured  hiro  dewrred  eitecin  and  reipect  Uii  yea 
were  flnt  collected  and  pnUiahed  in  1617.  1V< 
are  of  ■  tniKcUaneoui  character,  tbe  bat  tim 
being  a  Jiwmw  into  Franet,  nrritteu  in  ■  ligU  on 
■train  of  deacnptiTe  humour.  The  Famal  t  k 
Fairia  ia  equally  livd/,  and  more  poetkii 

[To  VmeeM  Oarhd,  kit  Sm-I 

\Vhat  I  shall  leaTe  thee  tuuw  can  tell, 

But  all  ihaU  mj  I  with  thee  well : 

1  wiih  thee,  Vin,  before  all  weallh, 

Doth  bodily  and  ^tottXj  health  ; 

Nor  too  much  wotlth,  nor  wit  come  to  Ike, 

So  much  of  cither  may  undo  thee. 

I  wiah  thee  learning  not  for  abmr, 

Enough  far  to  instruct  and  know ; 

Not  luch  ai  gentlemen  requin 

To  piate  at  table  or  at  fite. 

I  wi>h  thee  all  thy  mother'a  gracea, 

Thy  father's  foitunea  and  his  plana. 

I  wish  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court 

Not  to  build  on,  but  support ; 

To  keep  thee  not  in  doing  many 

OpprassioBs,  but  from  tuniaring  any. 

I  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways, 

Nor  lanr  nor  contentious  imn  ;  \ 

And,  when  thy  soul  and  body  part, 

As  innocent  a*  now  thou  art. 


NDnrich  Calhidnil. 
tiet  of  witt^  Bishop  Corbel,  and  hli  Derer-biUng 
vWacity,  joined  to  a  moderate  share  of  dislike  to 
tbe  ForjtBOa,  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of 
King  Junes,  by  whom  he  was  raited  to  the  mitre. 
His  habita  were  rather  too  conTivial  for  the  dignity 
uf  his  office,  if  we  may  credit  some  of  the  anet^tes 
which  hare  been  reUted  of  him.  Meeting  a  ballad- 
singer  one  market-day  at  Abingdon,  and  the  man 
complaining  that  he  could  get  no  custom,  tbe  jolly 
doctor  put  off  his  gown,  and  arrayed  himself  in  the 
leathern  jacket  of  the  itinerant  Tocalist,  and  being 
a  handsome  man,  with  a  clear  full  voice,  he  presently 
vended  the  stock  of  ballads.  One  time,  aa  he 
confirming,  tbe  country  people  pressing  in  to 
the  ceremony,  Corbet  exclaimed— '  Bear  off  tlicrc. 
or  111  conflim  ye  with  my  staff.'  Tlie  bishop  and 
Ilia  chaplain.  Dr  Lushington.  it  is  said,  would  some- 
times repair  to  the  wine-cellar  together,  and  Corbet 
used  to  put  off  his  episcopal  hood,  saying,  *  There 
lies  the  doctor  i'  then  he  put  off  his  gown,  saying, 
*  There  lies  the  bisho|) ;'  then  the  toast  went  round, 
'  Here's  to  thee.  Corbet ;'  '  Here's  to  thee,  Lushing- 
ton.'   Jovialities  like  these  seem  more  like  those  of 


{Jow»ry  to  Fnma.'] 
France, 


I  went  &Dm  England 
Nor  yet  to  learn  to  ciinge  nor  dance, 
Nor  yet  to  ride  nor  feDct: 

But  I  to  Paris  rode  along, 

Much  like  John  Doiy*  iu  the  sco^ 

Upon  a  holy  tide. 
I  on  an  ambling  nag  did  get, 
(I  trust  he  i>  not  paid  Ibr  yet). 

And  spurr'd  him  on  each  side. 
And  to  Sunt  Dennis  fast  we  cama, 
To  see  the  sighla  of  Notre  Dame, 

(The  man  that  phowi  them  snnBks), 
Where  who  is  apt  for  to  believe. 
May  see  our  Lady's  right-arm  sjeen. 

And  eke  her  old  pantoSes  j 
Her  breast,  her  milk,  her  reiy  gowa 
That  she  did  wear  iu  Bethlehem  town. 

When  in  the  inn  she  Uy. 
Yet  all  the  world  knows  that's  a  bble, 
For  so  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  iu  stable. 

Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 


Then 


.  oftl 


-    Tlien  la.  h4 


a  plsflU  good  humimr  fn 


TllCHWI 

Turn  lum  lU  poUUnU^iaa, 
Til  U  rrptalet  tikt  Julm  Dort, 

\VhCD  tiiHtn  sttif  Bl  fcuta 
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There  is  a  Uuithom  which  the  Jews, 
When  Judas  led  them  forth,  did  use. 

It  weighs  my  weight  downright : 
But,  to  helieve  it,  you  must  think 
The  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in't, 

And  then  'twas  Tei7  light. 

There's  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his  nose : 
Another 's  head,  but  not  his  toes, 

His  elbow  and  his  thumb. 
But  when  that  we  had  seen  the  rags. 
We  went  to  th'  inn  and  took  our  nags, 

And  so  away  did  come. 

We  came  to  Paris  on  the  Seine, 
'Tis  wondrous  fair,  'tis  nothing  clean, 

Tis  Europe's  greatest  town. 
How  strong  it  is,  I  need  not  tell  it,  ^ 
For  all  the  world  may  easily  smell  it, 

That  walk  it  up  and  down. 

There  many  strange  things  are  to  see. 
The  palace  and  great  galleiy, 

The  Place  Koyal  doth  excel : 
The  new  bridge,  and  the  statues  there, 
At  Notre  Dame,  Saint  Q.  Pater, 

The  steeple  bears  the  bell. 

For  learning,  th*  UniTcrsity ; 
And,  for  old  clothes,  the  Frippery ; 

The  house  the  Queen  did  build. 
Saint  Innocents,  whose  earth  devours 
Dead  corps  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

And  there  the  King  was  killed : 

The  BastiUe,  and  Saint  Dennis  Street, 
The  Shafflenist,  like  London  Fleet, 

The  arsenal  no  toy. 
But  if  you'll  see  the  prettiest  thing, 
Go  to  the  court  and  see  the  king, 

O,  'tis  a  hopeful  boy.* 

He  is,  of  all  his  dukes  and  peers, 
Reverenc'd  for  much  wit  at 's  years. 

Nor  must  you  think  it  much  : 
For  he  with  little  switch  doth  play. 
And  make  fine  dirty  pies  of  clay, 

0  never  king  made  such  ! 

FarewU  to  the  Fairlei, 

Farewell  rewards  and  fairies. 

Good  housewives  now  may  say. 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do. 
Yet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness. 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe ! 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys, 

The  fairies  lost  command  ; 
They  did  but  change  priests'  babies. 

But  some  have  changed  your  land ; 
And  all  your  children  sprung  from  thence 

Are  now  grown  Puritans  ; 
Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since. 

For  love  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both. 

You  merry  were  and  glad, 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had  ; 
^\llen  Tom  came  home  from  labour. 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor. 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

*  Louis  XIIL 


Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain. 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain  ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 
They  never  danc'd  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession. 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession  : 
But  now,  alas  1  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas  ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  never  could  endure. 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure ; 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue : 
0  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you  I 

SIR  jrOHN  BEAUMONT — ^DB  HENBT  KINO. 

Among  the  numerous  minor  poets  who  flourished, 
or  rather  composed,  in  the  reign  of  James,  were  Sir 
John  Beaumont  (1582-1628)  and  Dr  Henbt  Kino, 
bishop  of  Chichester  ( 1 59 1  - 1 669).  The  former  was 
the  elder  brother  of  the  celebrated  dramatist  En- 
joying the  family  estate  of  Grace  Dieu,  in  Leicester- 
shire, Sir  John  dedicated  part  of  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  service  of  the  Muses.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Bos- 
worth  Field  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which,  though 
generally  cold  and  unimpassioned,  exliibits  correct 
and  forcible  versification.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin 
Kichard's  animated  address  to  his  troops  on  the  eve 
of  the  decisive  battle  ;— 

My  fellow  soldiers !  though  your  swords 

Are  sharp,  and  need  not  whetting  by  my  words. 

Yet  call  to  mind  the  many  glorious  days 

In  which  we  treasured  up  immortal  praise. 

If,  when  I  served,  I  ever  fled  from  foe. 

Fly  ye  from  mine — let  me  be  punish'd  so  I 

But  if  mv  father,  when  at  first  he  tried 

How  all  his  sons  could  shining  blades  abide. 

Found  me  an  eagle  whose  undaczled  eyes 

Afiront  the  beams  that  from  the  steel  arise ; 

And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same. 

Know,  then,  ye  have  but  changed  your  general's 

name. 
Be  still  yourselves !    Ye  ficht  against  the  dross 
Of  those  who  oft  have  run  from  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissension's  brands) 
Have  felt  the  force  of  our  revengeful  hands ! 
From  whom  this  youth,  as  from  a  princely  flood. 
Derives  his  best  but  not  untainted  blood. 
Have  our  assaults  made  Lancaster  to  droop  f 
And  shall  this  Welshman  with  his  ragged  troop. 
Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  line. 
That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  divine! 
See  what  a  guide  these  fugitives  have  chose ! 
Who,  bred  among  the  French,  our  ancient  foes. 
Forgets  the  English  language  and  the  ground. 
And  knows  not  what  our  drums  and  trumpets  sound ! 

Sir  John  Beaum6nt  wrote  the  heroic  couplet  with 
great  ease  and  correctness.  In  a  poem  to  the  me- 
mory of  Ferdinando  Pulton,  Esq.,  ore  the  following 
excellent  verses : — 

Why  should  vain  sorrow  follow  him  with  tears, 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  declining  years  1 
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Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  bounds  of  life, 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fatal  knife  I 
The  destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  run, 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun. 
No  envious  clouds  obscure  his  struggling  light, 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night : 
Yet  this  larse  time  no  greater  profit  brings. 
Than  ererj  little  moment  whenee  it  springs ; 
Unless  employed  in  works  desenring  praise, 
Must  wear  out  many  years  and  live  lew  days. 
Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these  each  one 
Should  be  esteem'd  as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  acain : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footstepslast. 
When  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past. 

Sir  John  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  his  brother,  the 
dramatist,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  following: — 

On  my  dtat  Son,  Otrvase  Beaumoni, 

Can  I,  who  hare  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  forget  my  sweetest  child, 
Which  like  a  flow'r  crush'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead. 
And  ere  full  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head. 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  live  anew, 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  heavenly  dew  I 
We  have  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days. 
While  on  the  earth  his  struggling  spirit  stays. 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains. 
O  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind. 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  efiect  I  find  I 
Deax  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  love 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  hge  ; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  griefs  assuage : 
Let  his  pure  soul — ordain'd  seven  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  my  pledge  in  heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  every  step  I  go. 

Br  Henry  King,  who  was  chaplain  to  James  L, 
and  did  honour  to  the  church  preferment  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  best  known  as  a  religious 
poet  His  language  and  imagery  are  chaste  and 
refined.  Of  his  lighter  Terse,  the  following  song 
may  sufiice : — 

Song, 

Dnr  those  fair,  those  crystal  e]res. 

Which,  like  ^wing  fountains,  rise. 

To  drown  their  banks :  grief's  sullen  brooks 

Would  better  flow  in  fVirrow'd  looks ; 

Thy  lorely  face  was  never  meant 

To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 

Then  clear  those  waterish  stars  again, 
Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there. 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year, 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  love  with  sorrow  for  thy  sake. 

Sic  VUa. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
£y'n  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to-night. 


The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past>— and  man  forgoi. 

Wliat  is  the  existence  of  man's  life^ 

But  open  war,  or  slumber'd  strife ; 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

The  combat  of  the  elements ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release! 

It  is  a  storm — where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mbid 
Is  like  a  furious  cust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  his  nark  with  many  a  ware, 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — which  buds,  and  grows, 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  kasp, 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  onndi'd. 

It  is  a  dream — whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moralis'd  in  age  and  Touth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  shan^ 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are ; 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay. 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — ^which  points  oat 
The  sun-set,  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  nif ht 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight ; 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  inclo<2e ; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears, 
The  acts  rain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

FaANas  Beaubiont  (1585-1616),  whose  jameii 
most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatist,  in  union  with  tbit 
of  Fletcher,  wrote  a  small  number  of  miscellan^o^* 
pieces,  which  his  brother  published  after  his  deam 
Some  of  these  youthfiil  effusions  are  wittJ  ^ 
amusing ;  others  possess  a  lyrical  sweetness ;  aj^" 
a  few  are  grave  and  moralising.  The  mwt  <^^ 
brated  is  the  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  which  ww  pn- 
ginally  published  at  the  end  of  the  plsj  *^^^^ 
Valour,'  with  the  following  tiUe  :  '  Mr  Frami' 
Beaumont's  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  » 
and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two « 
the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  which  «• 
ferred  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.'  ^<)'' 
withstanding  the  admiration  of  Beaumont  for*B^ 
Ben,'  he  copied  Shakspeare  in  the  style  of  his  drsffl*^ 
Fletcher,  however,  was  still  more  Shakspearisn  than 
his  associate.  Ilazlitt  says  finely  of  the  prem»tare 
death  of  Beaumont  and  his  more  poetical  frienu-;- 
*  The  bees  were  said  to  hare  come  and  built  tbejr 
hive  in  the  mouth  of  Plato  when  a  child;  snd  thf 
fable  might  be  transferred  to  the  sweeter  acoeot*  <'^ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beaumont  died  at  the  ftg^ 
of  flve-and-twenty  [thirty].  One  of  these  vntcrs 
makes  Bellario,  the  page,  say  to  PhUaster,  ^^ 
threatens  to  take  his  life — 


'Tis  not  a  life. 


'TIS  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  awsT. 

ii 
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But  here  wai  youth,  genius,  upiring  hope,  growing 
re puUtion,  cat  off  like  &  flover  in  ita  tummer  pride, 
or  like  "  the  lilj  on  ita  stalk  greeii,"  wbich  tnakei  ui 


repine  at  fortune,  and  almast  nt  nature.  tTiat  leem 
to  set  so  little  store  hy  their  greatest  favourites. 
The  lite  of  poets  is,  or  o\^ht  to  be  (judging  of  it 
from  the  light  it  lends  to  ours),  a  golden  dream,  full 
of  brightness  and  sweetness,  lapt  in  Elysium ;  and 
it  gives  one  a  reluctant  pang  to  see  the  splendid 
'  vision,  by  which  they  are  attended  in  their  path  of 
elory,  faje  like  a  vapour,  and  their  snored  heads 
Uiidlow  in  ashes,  liefure  the  sand  of  common  mortals 
his  run  out  Fletcher,  too,  was  prematurely  cut 
otTby  the  plagoe.'* 

[LtOer  to  Bra  Jinuon.J 
Th*  sun  (which  doth  th«  grMtest  comfort  bring 
Tn  abwnt  friends,  b««uM  the  self-same  thing 
They  know,  (hey  see,  however  absent)  is 
Here,  out  beat  haymaker  (forgive  me  this, 
ll  ia  our  country's  style)  in  this  warm  shine 
1  lie,  and  dream  of  your  full  Mermaid  wiae. 
ith,  we  have  water  mii'd  with  claret  lees, 
iTink  apt  to  bring  in  drier  heresies 
r.good  only  fori"-  >- -.-^- 


Viih  fus 


liat,  give 


a  tkin 


S  the  brain. 


Ti»  liquor  that  w. 
Ua  where  tie  will,  ai 
f^ilrd  with  Buch  moi 


1  do  this  :  And  yet 

sent  u«  dawn  to  drink, 
By  -pecial  Providence,  keeps  us  from  fightl, 
Makes  as  not  laugh  when  we  make  legs  to  knights. 
Tis  this  that  keeps  our  minds  lit  for  our  states, 
A  medicine  to  obey  our  magiitnitos  : 
Kor  wo  do  live  more  free  than  you  ;  no  hate. 
No  envy  at  one  another's  happy  state, 
Mijve*  us  ;  we  are  all  equal ;  Bveiy  whit 
■■  If  land  that  God  gives  men  here  is  their  wit, 
[f  wo  consider  fully,  for  our  best 
And  gravest  men  will  with  his  main  hoase-jes( 

*  Lectnn*  dd  Uie  /kft  ot  BUsabelh,  ho-.p-Hl. 


Scarce  please  you  ;  we  want  subtilty  to  do 
The  city  tricks,  lie,  hate,  and  flatter  too  : 
Here  are  none  that  can  bear  a  painted  show. 
Strike  when  yoa  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow  ; 
\Vbo,  like  mills,  set  the  right  way  for  to  grind, 
Can  make  their  gains  alike  with  every  wind  ; 
Only  some  fellows  with  the  auhtlest  pate, 


nay  parcl 


»  equivi 


At  selTing  of  a  horae,  and  that's  the  most. 
Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 
Since  I  aaw  you  ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 
Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best. 
With  the  be"t  gamesters  ;  what  things  have  WB  i 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  ;  heard  words  that  have  b 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 


Hadir 


.n  ajeal, 


And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fuol  the  re 

Of  his  dull  life  ;  then  when  there  had  been  throwa 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past ;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foDlishly 

Till  that  were  cancelled  ;  and  when  that  was  gone. 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty  ;  though  hut  downright  fools  were  wise. 

When  1  remember  this,         •  * 

*  •  •        1  needs  must  cry 

I  see  mj  dai's  of  ballading  grow  nigh  ; 

I  cau  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 

Catches,  sell  bargains,  and  I  fear  shall  bring 

Myself  to  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find 

Over  as  oft  as  any  with  one  vrind, 

That  takes  no  medicines,  hut  thought  of  thee 

Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  to  be 

The  wit  of  our  young  men,  fellows  that  show 

Xo  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know. 

Who,  like  trees  of  the  garden,  have  growing  loola. 

Only  strong  Destiny,  which  all  controls, 

I  hope  hath  left  a  better  fate  in  store 

For  me,  thy  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor. 

Ranish'd  unto  this  home  :  Fate  once  again 

Rring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plun 

The  way  of  knowledge  for  me  ;  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be. 

To  acknowledge  all  1  have  to  flow  from  thee, 

Ben  ;  when  these  scenes  are  perfect,  we'll  taste  wine  ( 

111  drink  thy  muse's  health,  thou  shalt  qoaffmlne. 

On  the  romJj  m  WeHmiiuUr. 

Mortality,  behold  and  fear. 

What  a  charge  of  flesh  is  here  1 

Think  how  many  royal  bones 

Sleep  within  these  heap  of  stones  : 

Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands. 

Who  now  want  strength  to  >tir  their  handl ; 

Where,  from  their  pulpiU  seal'd  with  dust, 

Thoy  preach — in  greatness  is  no  trust. 

Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 

With  the  richest,  royal'st  seed. 

That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 

Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin  : 

Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried. 

Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died  ! 

Here  are  wands,  ignoble  thinn, 

Dropt  from  the  rum'd  sides  of  kings. 

Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 

Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 

An  Epilaph. 

Were  she  lies,  whose  spotless  fame 
Invites  a  atone  to  leara  her  name  : 
The  ri^d  Spartan  that  denied 
An  epitaph  to  all  that  died. 
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Unless  for  war,  in  charity 

Would  here  Touehsafe  an  elegy. 

She  died  a  wife,  but  yet  her  mind. 

Beyond  virginity  refined. 

From  lawless  me  remain'd  as  free 

As  now  from  heat  her  ashes  be : 

Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chest ; 

Till  it  be  call'd  for  let  it  rest ; 

For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set, 

The  grare  is  like  a  cabinet. 


TH0MA.8  CA.RRW. 

Thomas  Carew  (1589-1639)  waa  the  precursor 
and  representatiye  of  a  numerous  dass  of  poets — 
courtiers  of  a  gay  and  gallant  school,  who  to  personal 
acoomplishments,  rank,  and  education,  united  a  taste 
and  talent  for  the  conrentional  poetry  then  most 
popular  and  cultivated.  Their  influence  may  be  seen 
even  in  Cowley  and  Dryden:  Carew  and  Waller 
were  perhaps  the  best  of  the  dass :  Rochester  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  debased.  Their  visions  of 
fame  were  in  general  bounded  by  the  circle  of  the 
court  and  the  nobility.  To  live  in  future  generations, 
or  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  seems  not 
to  have  entered  into  their  contemplations.  A  loyal 
panegyric  was  the  epic  strain  of  tlieir  ambition ;  a 
'rosy  check  or  coral  lip*  formed  their  ordinary 
theme.  The  court  applauded ;  the  lady  was  flattered 
or  appeased  by  the  compliment ;  and  the  poet  was 
praijed  for  his  wit  and  gallantry ;  while  all  the  time 
the  heart  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage 
thus  tendered  and  accepted,  as  with  the  cold  abstrac- 
tions and  'rare  poesies*  on  wax  or  ivory.  A  foul 
taint  of  immorality  and  irreligion  often  lurked  under 
the  flowery  surface,  and  insidiously  made  itscdf 
known  and  felt.  Carew  sometimes  went  beyond  this 
strain  of  heartless  frivolity,  and  is  graceftil  in  sen- 
timent as  well  as  style — '  piling  up  stones  of  lustre 
from  the  brook  ;*  but  he  was  capable  of  far  higher 
things ;  and  in  him,  as  in  Suckling  and  Sedley,  we  see 
only  glimpses  of  a  genius  which  might  have  been 
ripen^  into  permanent  and  beneficial  excellence. 
Carew  waa  descended  from  an  ancient  Gloucester- 
shire family.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  then  tra- 
velled abroad,  and  on  his  return,  obtained  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  Charles  I.  He  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy  chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  His  after  life  was  that  of  a  courtier — 
witty,  affable,  and  accomplished — ^without  reflection ; 
and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  which,  according  to 
Clarendon,  the  poet  deeply  repented  in  his  latter 
days.  '  He  died,  says  the  state  historian,  *  with  the 
greatest  remorse  for  that  license,  and  witli  the  great- 
est manifestation  of  Christianity,  that  his  best  friends 
could  desire.' 

The  poems  of  Carew  arc  short  and  occasional 
His  longest  is  a  masque,  written  by  command  of  the 
king,  entitled  Ccdum  Britannicum,  It  is  partly  in 
prose ;  and  the  lyrical  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
Dr  Henry  I^awes,  the  poetical  musician  of  that  age.* 
The  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  of  Carew  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  are  now  the  only  produc- 
tions of  his  wliich  are  read.  They  are  often  inde- 
licate, but  rich  in  expression.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
later,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  flrigid  style  of  the 
court  poets  after  the  Restoration ;  but  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  passionate  and  imaginative  vein  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  was  not  wholly  exhausted.  The 
'genial  and  warm  tints*  of  the  elder  muse  still 
coloured  the  landscape,  and  were  reflected  back  in 
some  measure  by  Carew.    He  abounded,  however, 

*  Of  the  peealisr  oomposltioa  oUlad  the  masque,  an  acooant 
Is  given  In  the  leqiML 


in  tasteless  conceits,  even  on  grave  degisc  fobjec? 
In  his  epitaph  on  the  daughter  of  Sir  ThomsiKot 
worth,  he  aays — 

And  here  the  predous  dost  is  laid. 
Whose  purely-tempered  clay  was  made 
So  fine  that  it  the  guest  beiray'd. 

Else  the  soul  grew  so  fast  within. 
It  broke  the  outward  dbdl  of  sin. 
And  so  was  hatch'd  a  cherubin  I 

Stmg. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
^Vhen  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose ; 
For  in  vour  beauties,  <Hient  deep. 
These  flowers,  as  in  thdr  causes,  sleq). 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  i^icy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies  \ 

The  Oomplimfnt, 

1  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fair 
Rich  fan  of  thy  most  curious  hair ; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn. 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtle  spider  weaves. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love's  bowers) ; 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spread. 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  r&d: 
Love's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot, 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  coral  lips  I've  kiss'd  so  oft  ; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  ffuazd 
To  speech,  whence  music  still  is  heard ; 
Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  being  takea, 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awuen. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  oh  !  my  fairest. 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder ; 
Tho'  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  polish'd  ivoiy  are. 

Would  you  know  what's  soft !    I  dare 
Not  bring  you  to  the  down  or  air  ; 
Nor  to  stars  to  show  what's  bright. 
Nor  to  snow  to  teach  you  white. 

Nor,  if  you  would  music  hear. 
Call  the  orbs  to  take  your  car  ; 
Nor  to  please  your  sense  bring  forth 
Bruised  nard  or  what's  more  worth. 

Or  on  food  were  your  thoughts  plac'd. 
Bring  vou  nectar,  for  a  taste : 
Womd  you  have  all  these  in  one. 
Name  my  mistress,  and  'tis  d<»e. 
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A  Pcutond  Dialogue. 

Shep,  This  xnoMy  bank  they  pieseM.    Nymph.  That 
aged  oak 

Did  canopj  the  happy  pair 

All  night  from  the  damp  air. 
Cho.  Here  let  us  sit  and  sing  the  words  thej  spoke. 
Till  the  day  breaking,  their  embraces  broke. 

Shep,  See,  lore,  the  blushes  of  the  mom  appear. 
And  now  she  hangs  her  pearly  store, 
(Robb'd  from  the  eastern  shore,) 

V  th'  cowslip's  bell,  and  rose's  ear : 

Sweet,  I  must  stay  no  longer  here. 

Xipnph.  Those  streaks  of  doubtful  light  usher  not  day. 
But  show  my  sun  must  set ;  no  mom 
Shall  shine  till  thou  return  ; 

The  yellow  planets,  and  the  gray 

Dawn,  shall  attend  thee  on  thy  way. 

Shep.  If  thine  eyes  gild  my  paths,  they  may  forbear 
Their  useless  shine.  Nymph.  My  tears  will  quite 
Extinguish  their  faint  lignt. 

Shfp.  Those  ^ops  will  make  their  beams  more  clear, 

Lore's  flames  will  shine  in  ev'iy  tear. 

Cho.  Theykiss'dandwept;  and  &om  their  lips  and  eyes, 

In  a  mix'd  dew  of  briny  sweet. 

Their  joys  and  sorrows  meet ; 
But  she  cries  out.    Nymph.  Shepherd,  arise, 
The  sun  betrays  us  else  to  spies. 

CAo.  The  winged  hours  fly  fast,  whilst  we  embrace ; 

But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet. 

They  move  with  leaden  feet. 
Xymph,  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chase 
The  day  for  erer  from  this  place. 

Skep,  Hark  I  Nymph.  Ay,  me,  stay  t   Shep.  For  ever. 
Nymph.  No,  arise, 

We  must  be  gone.    Shep.  My  nest  of  spice. 

Nymph.  My  soul.    Shep,  My  paradise. 
Cho.  Neither  could  say  farewell,  but  throu/^h  their  eyes 
Orief  interrupted  speech  with  tears'  supplies. 

Song. 
Mediocrity  in  Love  H^feeteA. 

Oire  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain  ; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Bring  equal  ease  unto  my  pain, 

The  temperate  affords  me  none  ; 
Either  extreme  of  lore  or  hate 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Give  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  lore. 

Like  Danae  in  that  golden  shower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  prore 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 
Mv  vulture  hopes  ;  and  he's  posscss'd 
Oi  heaven  that's  but  from  hell  releas'd ; 
Then  crown  my  joys  or  cure  my  pain  ; 
Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain. 

Pernumons  to  Lo^r, 

Think  not,  'cause  men  flatt'ring  say, 
Y'are  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the  morning  star. 
That  you  are  so  ;  or,  though  vou  arc. 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  aeem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem  ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake  : 
For  that  lovely  face  will  fail  ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail  I 
Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain  or  winter's  sun  ; 


Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear  ; 

rris  gone  while  we  but  say — 'tis  here. 

These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd. 

Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 

White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest. 

Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 

Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 

Nor  lilv  shall  be  found,  nor  rose  ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Those  whom  now  you  servants  call  t 

Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done, 

They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  friend 

Whose  love  may  (when  your  beauties  end) 

Remain  still  firm  ;  be  provident, 

And  think,  before  the  summer's  spent, 

Of  following' winter  ;  like  the  ant. 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  have  moved 

Waves  on  that  cheek  which  was  beloved ; 

When  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined. 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shin'd ; 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leave  her, 

Love  may  return,  but  lovers  never : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 

Like  itch  of  love  in  aged  veins. 

O  love  me  then,  and  now  begin  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute  ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 

Which  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back. 

The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes. 

And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes  ; 

The  faded  rose,  each  spring,  receives 

A  fjresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves  : 

But  if  your  beauties  once  decay, 

You  never  know  a  second  May. 

Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 

Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ; 

Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hour. 

But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower, 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 

Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 


DUdeun  Reimmetl. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mir.d. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires ; 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes  I 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 

My  resolv'd  heart  to  return  ; 
I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within. 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scorn  ; 
I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 
That  love  to  her  1  cast  away. 

[Approach  of  Spring."] 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake,  or  crystal  stream  ; 
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But  the  wann  sun  thaws  the  beDumb'd  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender ;  gires  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow  ;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  ohoir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  spring. 
The  yalleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  airay. 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May* 
Now  all  things  smile. 


PHIHBA8  AMD  aiUSf  FLETCHXK. 

These  brother  poets  were  sons  of  Dr  Giles  Fletcher, 
and  cousins  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist}  both  were 
clergymen,  whose  Uves  afforded  but  little  yariety  of 
incident  Phineas  was  bom  In  1584,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of  Hilgay, 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1 650.  Giles  was  younger 
than  his  brother,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained.  He  was  rector  of  Alderton,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  died,  it  is  supposed,  some  years 
before  his  brother. 

The  works  of  Pbivsas  Fletcher  consist  of  the 
Purple  Idoaidt  or  the  Ide  ofMan^  Pucaiory  Eclogues, 
and  miscellaneous  poems.  The  Purple  Island  was 
published  in  1638,  but  written  much  earlier,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  allusions  in  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  name  of  the  poem  conjures  up  images  of  poeti- 
cal and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  a 
youthful  admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  haye 
drawn.  A  perusal  of  the  work,  howeyer,  dispels 
this  illusion.  The  Purple  Island  of  Fletcher  is  no 
sunny  spot  '  amid  the  melancholy  main,*  but  is  an 
elaborate  and  anatomical  description  of  the  body  and 
mind  of  roan.  He  begins  with  the  veins,  arteries, 
bones,  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  picturing 
them  as  hills,  dales,  streams,  and  rivers,  and  describ- 
ing with  great  minuteness  their  different  meander- 
ings,  devations,  and  appearances.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  poet  was  well  skilled  in  anatomy,  and  the 
first  part  of  his  work  is  a  sort  of  lecture  fitted  for 
the  Assecting  room.  Having  in  five  cantos  ex- 
hausted his  physical  phenomena,  Fletcher  proceeds 
to  describe  the  complex  nature  and  operations  of  the 
mind.  Intellect  is  the  prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
he  is  furnished  with  eight  counsellors.  Fancy,  Me- 
mory, the  Common  Sense,  and  five  external  senses. 
The  Human  Fortress,  thus  garrisoned,  is  assailed  by 
the  Vices,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensues  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  human  soul.  At  length  an  angel  inter- 
poses, and  insures  victory  to  the  Virtues,  the  angel 
being  King  James  L,  on  whom  the  poet  condescended 
to  heap  this  fUlsome  adulation.  From  this  sketch 
of  Fletcher's  poem,  it  will  be  apparent  that  its  worth 
must  rest,  not  upon  plot,  but  upon  isolated  passages 
and  particular  descriptions.  Some  of  his  stanzas 
have  idl  the  easy  flow  and  mellifluous  sweetness  of 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  but  others  are  marred  by 
affectation  and  quaintness,  and  by  the  tediousness 
inseparable  from  long-protracted  allegory*  His  fancy 
was  luxuriant,  and,  tf  better  disciplined  by  taste  and 
judgment,  might  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of 
Spenser. 

Giles  Fletcheb  published  only  one  poetical 
production  of  any  length — ^a  sacred  poem,  entitled 
Chrisfs  Victory  and  Triumph,  It  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1610,  and  met  with  such  indifierent  suc- 
cess, that  a  second  edition  was  not  called  for  till 
twenty  years  afterwards.  There  is  a  massive  gr^an- 
deur  and  earnestness  about  *  Christ's  Victory'  which 
strikes  the  imagination.  The  materials  of  the  poem 
are  better  fused  together,  and  more  harmoniously 
linked  in  connexion,  than  those  of  the  Purple  Island. 
*  Both  of  these  brothers,'   says  Mr  Hallam,  '  are 


deserving  of  much  praise ;  they  were  endowed  t::  \ 
minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  hra^- : 
nation  to  any  of  their  contemporariea.  Bat  ac  =- 
judicious  taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  fur  t  rty.-  { 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abaodoning,  tLit .: 
allegoriosl  personification,  prevented  their  pc>v?r> 
from  being  effectively  dismayed.'  Mr  Csmp'jtL| 
remarks,  *  They  were  both  the  diaciples  of  SptsKi  I 
and,  with  his  diction  gently  modernised,  rt\x:^^ 
much  of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expressioD.  Gil-'. 
inferior  aa  he  is  to  Speniw  and  Miltxm,  mi^t  be 
figured,  in  his  happiest  momenta,  as  a  link  of  c«c- 
nexion  in  our  poetry  between  theae  coagtenisl  spin:& 
for  he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  evidently  gave  kr^ 
to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  vi'i 
Paradise  Regained.^  These  hinU  are  indeed  nr 
plain  and  obvious.  The  appearanoe  of  Satsa  u  i- 
aged  sire  '  slowly  footing'  in  the  silent  wikltirrc^ 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  *  goodly  fuis.'-^ 
and  in  the  Bower  of  Vain  Delight,  are  oatkif 
which  Milton  adopted  and  filled  up  in  his  secc*. 
epic,  with  a  classic  grace  and  force  of  style  c- 
known  to  the  Fletchers.  To  the  latter,  hoyfTt! 
belong  the  merit  of  original  invention,  copioosct?^ 
of  fancy,  melodious  numbers,  and  language  at  tin^i? 
rich,  ornate,  and  highly  poetical.  If  Spender  h.' 
not  previously  written  his  Bower  of  Bliss,  Gik* 
Fletcher's  Bower  of  Vun  Delight  would  hare  be.: 
unequalled  in  the  poetry  of  that  day ;  but  prohiKj. 
like  his  master  Spenser,  he  copied  from  Ti 


nappinttt  qf  tJte  Supher^s  Life. 
[Fnnn  the  Poiple  lahuid.] 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and  sUt» ! 
When  courts  are  happiness'  unhappy  pawni ! 
His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gate 
Shuts  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  scorns  and  isw 
No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep. 
Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  xeep ; 
Himseu  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

No  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  ihres*! 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives  :  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  finght ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues. 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise ; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
And  birds  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyo : 
In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refaKS> 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent ; 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boisterous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  Uves,  when  he  his  God  on 
please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  pls(« ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  ! 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him : 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs,  with  grassy  tomb,  con- 
tent him. 
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[Decay  of  Human  OreatMsa.'] 

(From  the  same.) 

Fond  man,  that  lookt  on  Miih  for  hAppineM, 
And  here  long  seoka  what  here  is  never  found  ! 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  hear'n  bj  lease. 
With  manj  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due  i 
Thouffh  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  gir'n  anew, 
Yet  SaXXy  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  shouldst  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good, 

At  ey'ry  loas  'gainst  heaven's  face  repining  t 

Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 

With  gilded  tops  anasilrer  turrets  shining  ; 

There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

And  loving  pelican  in  fancy  breeas  : 

There  screecning  satjm  fill  the  people's  empty  stedes.^ 

^Vbere  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide, 
That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  1 
Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 
The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  rav'nous  jaw  1 
Or  he  which  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard. 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  far'd, 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquer'd  kingdoms 
shared* 

Ilardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find  : 

Only  a  fading  verbal  memoir, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind  : 

But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades, 

And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 

A  second  fall  suooeeda,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nurs'd  in  Tiber's  fen, 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  afiray ; 
That  fillM  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 
And  trode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay  : 
His  batfring  horns,  pull'd  out  by  civil  hands 
And  iron  teeth,  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands ; 
Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked 
stands* 

And  that  black  vulture,^  which  with  deathful  wing 
O'enihadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Frighten'd  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring, 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
Who  then  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath  f 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and 

death, 
And  life  itself 's  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 

[Ikteription  of  PartkmicL^  or  OhastUy,'] 

With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 
Parthenia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms  ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd. 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarms, 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear. 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

Her  goodly  armour  seem'd  a  garden  green. 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew  ; 

And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 

Th'  Arabian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new  ; 

Itself  unto  itself  was  onl^  mate  ; 

Erer  the  same,  bat  new  m  newer  date  : 

And  underneath  was  writ  *Such  is  diaste  single  state.* 

Thus  hid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight. 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise  : 

But  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright. 

And  back  resume  her  peaceful  maiden's  guise ; 

The  fairest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 

IMson'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net, 

Or  let  them  waving  hang,  with  roses  fair  beset. 


iPlaoos. 


•  The  Turk* 


Choice  nymph  1  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heavenly  earth  ; 
Thy  fairs,  unpattem'd,  all  perfection  stain : 
Sure  Heaven  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  full  picture  drew : 
It  is  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  in  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 
A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying : 
And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sits. 
Himself  in  awful  majesty  arraying : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  Dent  ebon  bow, 
And  ready  shafts  ;  deadly  those  weapons  show ; 
Yet  sweet  the  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow. 
«  «  « 

A  bed  of  lilies  floVr  upon  her  cheek, 

And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose ; 

Whose  sweet  asptfct  would  force  Narcissus  seek 

New  liveries,  and  fresher  colours  choose 

To  deck  his  beauteous  head  in  snowy  'tire  \ 

But  all  in  vain  :  for  who  can  hope  t  aspire 

To  such  a  fair,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  t 

Her  ruby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  which  march  in  gCHodly  row : 
But  when  she  deigns  those  precious  bones  undight, 
Soon  heavenly  notes  from  those  divisions  flow, 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravish'd  ears. 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering  modest  fears : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  charm  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  sun  both  shine  and  move  ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  majesty; 

In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  ^ines  in  glassy  frame. 

The  sparkling  ciystal  bums  in  glittering  flame. 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dame. 

[The  Jiainbow.2 

(From  the  ' Temptalion  and  Ylotoiy  of  Ohrist'  By  Gilss 

Fletcher.) 

High  in  the  ally  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain, 
As  thoueh  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung. 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  slujxish  main  : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  nis  rain, 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would  ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roU'd, 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  cloud. 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace. 
Ana  Dent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gain'd, 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore, 
Spread  like  a  veil,  upheld  with  silver  wire. 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  ffolden  ore. 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rollin||  up  the  shore. 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Aisus  wore, 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  ner  life  deplore. 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  manjr  stars  to  see, 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  lieht ; 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right, 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  more, 
Forsot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love. 
With  wonder  and  amazement,  did  her  beauty  prore. 
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Over  her  hung  m  canopj  of  state, 

Not  of  rich  tiwue  nor  of  spangled  gold, 

But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate, 

Yet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould. 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  mi^t  behold  : 

8uch  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond, 

Shootmc  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound. 

And  little  angelsy  holding  hands,  danced  all  around. 


[77<e  Soreerm  of  Vain  Ddigkt,] 
(From  the  ssms.) 

The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut. 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumbei^d  in  delight. 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut ; 
The  azure  fields  of  Heaven  were  'sembled  right 
III  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowers  of  light : 
The  flowers-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hun^  upon  their  asure  leaves,  did  shew 
Like  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  evening  blue. 

Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast. 

On  which  the  bower  of  Vain  Delight  was  built. 

White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  plac*d, 

And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt : 

Them  broadly  she  displayed,  like  flaming  gilt, 

Till  in  the  ocean  the  ^lad  day  was  drown'd : 

Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound, 

And  with  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them  bound. 

What  should  I  here  depaint  her  lily  hand. 
Her  veins  of  violets,  her  ermine  breast, 
^Vhich  there  in  orient  colours  living  stand : 
Or  how  her  gown  with  silken  leaves  is  drest. 
Or  how  her  watehman,  arm'd  with  boughy  crest, 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  in  his  bushes  bears 
Shaking  at  every  wind  their  leafy  spears. 
While  she  supinely  sleeps,  nor  to  be  waked  fears. 

Over  the  hedge  depends  the  graping  elm. 
Whose  greener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine. 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm. 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  vine. 
Lest  they,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine  ; 
For  well  he  knew  such  fruit  he  never  bore : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more. 
And  she  with  ruby  grapes  laugh'd  at  her  paramour. 
•  •  • 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which  three  boys, 
Three  gaping  mcrmiuds  with  their  ew'rs  did  feed, 
Whose  breasts  let  fall  the  stream,  with  sleepy  noise. 
To  lions'  mouths,  from  whence  it  leap'd  with  speed  ; 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seem*d  to  bleed ; 
The  naked  bo^s  unto  the  water's  fall 
Their  stony  nightincales  had  taught  to  call. 
When  Zephyr  breath'd  into  their  watery  interall. 

And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread. 

Which  the  fair  witeh  in  golden  chains  did  keep, 

Axkd  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered  : 

Once  men  they  livM,  but  now  the  men  were  dead, 

And  tum'd  to  beasts  ;  so  fabled  Homer  old. 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold, 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immould. 

Through  this  false  Eden,  to  his  leman's  bower, 
(Whom  thousand  souls  devoutly  idolise) 
Our  first  destroyer  led  our  Saviour ; 
There,  in  the  lower  room,  in  solemn  wise. 
They  dancM  a  round  and  pour'd  their  sacrifice 
To  plump  L^KUs,  and  among  the  rest. 
The  jolly  pnest,  in  iv^  garluds  drest. 
Chanted  wild  oigials,  in  honour  of  the  feast. 


Hiffh  over  all,  Panglorie's  blasinff  throne, 
In  her  bright  turret,  all  of  ciystid  wron^t. 
Like  Phoebus'  lamp,  in  midst  of  heaven,  shone: 
Whose  starry  top,  with  pride  infernal  fimo^t. 
Self-arching  colunms  to  uphold  were  taogM, 
In  which  her  image  still  reflected  was 
By  the  smooth  crystal,  that,  meet  like  her  gisa 
In  beauty  and  in  ftailty  did  all  othen  pasi 

A  silver  wand  the  sorceress  did  swar. 
And,  for  a  crown  of  gold,  her  hair  ske  wore ; 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  bore 
A  hollow  irlobe  of  glass,  that  long  before 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered^ 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured : 
Whose  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  vanished. 

Such  wateiT  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soapy  shelb,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenilcrly  they  loir 
With  easy  brnith  till  it  be  raised  higher ; 
But  if  they  chance  but  rouehly  once  aspire. 
The  painted  bubble  instanuy  doth  ialL 
Here  when  she  came  she  'gan  for  music  call. 
And  sung  this  wooing  song  to  welcome  him  wiftbl : 

'  Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Everything  that  lives  or  grows : 
Love  doth  make  the  heavens  to  move. 
And  the  sun  doth  bum  in  love  ; 
Like  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke. 
And  makes  the  ivy  climb  the  o^  ; 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild 
Soften'd  by  love  grow  tame  and  mild : 
Love  no  medicine  can  appease. 
He  bums  the  fishes  in  tne  seas ; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  stench,^ 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench : 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  leaf^  coat  to  wear. 
While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love,  that  sing  and  play : 
And  of  all  love's  joyful  flame 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be. 

'  See,  see,  the  flowers  that  below 

Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow, 

And  of  all  the  viigin  rose. 

That  as  brieht  Aurora  shows : 

How  thev  til  unleaved  lie 

Losing  their  virginity  ; 

Like  unto  a  summer  shade. 

But  now  bom  aud  now  they  Me. 

Everything  doth  i)as<  away. 

There  is  danger  in  delay  ; 

Come,  come,  cather  then  the  toss. 

Gather  it,  or  it  vou  lose. 

All  the  sands  of  Tagus'  shore 

Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore  : 

All  the  valleys'  swimming  com 

To  my  house  is  yearly  borne ; 

Every  grape  of  every  vine 

Is  gladly  bruis'd  to  make  me  wine ; 

While  ten  thousand  kings  as  proud 

To  cany  up  my  train  have  bow'd, 

And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 

In  my  chambers  to  attend  me ; 

All  the  stars  in  heaven  that  shine, 

And  ten  thousand  more  are  mine : 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  snail  thy  winning  be.' 


>  Staunch* 
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Thus  sought  the  dire  enchantreaa  in  hU  mind 
Her  guileful  bait  to  h&ye  embosomed  : 
But  he  her  charms  dispersed  into  wind, 
And  her  of  insolence  admonished, 
And  all  her  optic  glasses  shattered. 
So  with  her  sire  to  hell  she  took  her  flight 
(The  starting  air  flew  from  the  damned  sprite), 
\Vhcre  dee^j  both  aggrieved  plunged  thems^res  in 
night. 

But  to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thought, 
A  hearenly  volley  of  light  angels  flew, 
And  from  his  father  him  a  banquet  brought 
Through  the  fine  element,  for  well  they  knew, 
After  his  Lenten  fast,  he  hungry  grew : 
And  as  he  fed,  the  holy  choirs  combine 
To  sing  a  hymn  of  the  celestial  Trine  ; 
All  thought  to  pass,  and  each  was  past  all  thought 
dirine. 

The  birds'  sweet  notes,  to  sonnet  out  their  joys, 
Attempered  to  the  lays  angelical ; 
And  to  the  birds  the  winds  attune  their  noise  ; 
And  to  the  winds  the  waters  hoarsely  call. 
And  echo  back  again  revoiced  all ; 
That  the  whole  inalley  runff  with  victory. 
But  now  our  Lord  to  rest  doth  homewards  fly  : 
3ee  how  the  night  comes  stealing  from  the  mountains 
high. 

GEORGS  WITHER. 

George  Wither  (1588 — 1667)  wa«  aToluminoQs 
author,  in  the  inidst  of  disasters  and  suflTerings  that 
would  have  damped  the  spirit  of  any  but  the  roost 
ndventurtms  and  untiring  enthusiast.    Some  of  his 
happiest  strains    were   composed   in   prison:    his 
limbs  were  incarcerated  within  stone  walls  and  iron 
bars,  but  his  fancy  was  among  the  hills  and  plains, 
with  shepherds  hunting,  or  loitering  witli  Poesy,  by 
rustling  boughs  and  murmuring  springs.    There  is 
a  freshness  and  natural  vivacity  in  the  poetry  of 
Wither,  that  render  his  early  works  a  •  perpetual 
feast.*    We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  feast  *  where  no 
crude  surfeit  reigns,*  for  he  is  often  harsh,  obscure, 
and  affected;  but  he  has  an  endless  diversi^  of 
style  and  sul^ects,  and  true  poetical  feeling  and  ex- 
pression.    Wither  was  a  native   of  Hampshire, 
and  received  his  education  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.    He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  the  vear 
1613,  when  he  published  a  satire,  entitled  Abtues 
Stript  and  WhipL    For  this  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  composed  his  fine  poem.  The 
Shepherd^  Hunting,    When  the  abuses  satirised  by 
the  poet  had  accumulated  and  brought  on  the  civil 
war,  Wither  took  the  popular  side,  and  sold  his 
paternal  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  par- 
liament   He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  major,  and  in 
1642  was  made  governor  of  Famham  Castle,  after- 
wards held  by  Denham.    Wither  was  accused  of 
deserting  his  appointment,  and  the  castle  was  ceded 
the  same  year  to  Sir  William  Waller.    During  the 
struggles  of  that  period,  the  poet  waa  made  prisoner 
by  the  royalists,  and  stood  in  danger  of  capital 
punishment,  when  Denham  interfered  for  his  brother 
bard,  alleging,  that  as  long  as  Wither  lived,  he  (Den- 
ham) would  not  be  considered  the  worst  poet  in 
Knghind.    The  joke  was  a  good  one,  if  it  saved 
AVither's  life ;  but  George  was  not  frightened  from 
the  perilous  contentions  of  the  times.  He  was  after- 
wards one  of  Cromwell's  majors  general,  and  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  the  royalists  of  Surrey.    From 
the  sequestrated  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither 
obtained  a  considerable  fortune ;  but  the  Bestoration 
came,  and  he  waa  stript  of  all  his  possessions.    He 
remonstrated  loudly  and  angrily ;  his  remonstrances 
were  voted  libels,  and  tlie  unlucky  poet  was  agam 


thrown  into  prison.  He  published  various  treatises, 
satires,  and  poems,  during  this  period,  though  he  was 
tr^iated  with  great  rigour.  He  was  released,  under 
bond  for  good  behaviour,  in  1663,  and  survived 
nearly  four  years  afterwards,  dying  in  London  on 
the  2d  of  May  1667. 

Wither*s  fame  as  a  poet  is  derived  chiefly  from  his 
early  productions,  written  before  he  had  imbibed  the 
sectarian  gloom  of  the  Puritans,  or  become  em- 
broiled in  the  struggles  of  the  civil  war.  A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in 
1622,  with  the  tiUe,  Mistress  of  Philarete ;  his  Shep- 
herds' Hunting,  being  certain  Eclogues  written 
during  the  time  of  the  author's  imprisonment  in  the 
Marshalsea,  appeared  in  1633.  His  Collection  of 
EmbkmSj  ancient  and  modem.  Quickened  with  Me* 
trieal  lUustrations,  made  their  appearance  in  1635. 
His  satirical  and  controversial  works  were  nume- 
rous, but  Are  now  forgotten.  Some  authors  of  our 
own  day  (Mr  Southey  in  particular)  have  helped 
to  popularise  Wither,  by  fluent  quotation  and 
eulogy ;  but  Mr  FlUs,  in  his  Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Poets,  was  the  first  to  point  out  *  that  playful 
fancy,  pure  taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  early  youtli.' 
His  poem  on  Christmas  affords  a  lively  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  times.  His  Address  to  Poetry^ 
the  sole  yet  cheering  companion  of  his  prison  soli- 
tude, is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  superior  to  most 
of  the  eflfhsions  of  that  period.  Tlie  pleasure  with 
which  he  recounts  the  various  charms  and  the 
'  divine  skill'  of  his  Muse,  that  had  derived  nourish- 
ment and  delight  firom  the  '  meanest  objects'  of  ex- 
ternal nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which, 
when  these  picturesque  and  beloved  scenes  of  the 
country  were  denied  him,  could  gladden  even  the 
vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  the  richest 
offerings  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and 
hallowed  shrine  of  poesy.  The  superiority  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense, 
and  all  the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  more 
touchingly  or  finely  illustrated. 


{The  Conipamionskip  of  ike  Mu»e,'\ 

(From  the  Shepherds'  Hunting.) 

Sec'st  thou  not,  in  clearest  days, 

Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heaven's  rays ; 

And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth's  gross  womb  b^ieath. 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steams 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams, 

And  yet  vanish  into  air. 

Leaving  it,  unblemish'd,  fair! 

So,  my  Willy,  shaU  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee : 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high. 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale ; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains ; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

'Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  light : 

But  80  much  her  power  may  do. 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 

As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power ; 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 

She's  ai&ontcd  still  the  more : 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past, 

Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last : 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  afiright, 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight ; 
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For,  if  I  could  match  thy  rhyme, 

To  the  very  start  I*d  climb ; 

There  begin  again,  and  fly 

Till  I  leach'd  eternity. 

But,  alas  !  my  muse  is  slow ; 

For  thy  page  she  flafs  too  low : 

Yea,  the  more*s  her  napless  fate. 

Her  short  wings  were  clipt  of  late : 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  nieing. 

Am  myself  put  up  a-mewing : 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

I'll  fly  where  I  never  did : 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost. 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  tiroes  more  than  ten  times  double  i 

I  diould  love  and  keep  her  too. 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For,  though  banish'd  from  my  flocks, 

And  confin'd  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 

And  consume  the  sullen  night, 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miss  ihe  flowery  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields, 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  mir  lovos, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-voiced  Philomel. 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last. 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief : 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  Envy's  evil  will. 

(Whence  she  would  be  driven,  too, 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  mv  fbrmer  days  of  bliss, 

Her  divine  skill  taught  mo  this, 

That  from  everything  I  saw, 

I  could  some  invention  draw : 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height, 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight, 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spnng, 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustleing. 

Br  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me, 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness. 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade, 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 

This  buu;k  den  which  rocks  emboss. 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss  : 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight : 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect. 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair. 

She  hath  tauffht  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 


Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lentt 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  eonoeife  tlit^ 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn, 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bctfn« 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  "»^<"— ^ 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness^ 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy, 

Do  account  thy  natures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contsmn 

What  make  knaves  and  fools  of  them. 


Sonnet  itpona  Bkilm 

Now  gentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in  vn ; 
And  free  access  imto  that  sweet  lip  lies. 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss ; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  tneft  revesi, 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  what  she  can  miss : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so  ; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay  ? 
Oh !  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angiy  grow ! 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one, 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 


I%e  Stead/cut  Sh^akerd. 

Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me, 

Pish !  unclasp  these  wanton  arms ; 
Sugar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 
(Thoueh  thou  prove  a  thousand  chann.*]. 

Fie,  fie,  forbear ; 

No  common  snare 
Can  ever  my  afiectiou  chain  ; 

Thy  painted  baits. 

And  poor  deceits 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain. 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  you  be ; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  brMst, 
Rolling  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby. 
Ever  rob  me  of  my  rest ; 

Go,  go,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray 
To  some  more-soon  enamour'd  swain : 

Those  common  wiles, 

Of  sighs  and  smiles. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain. 

I  have  elsewhere  vow'd  a  duty ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eye  s 
Show  not  me  a  painted  beauty. 
These  impostures  I  defy 

My  spirit  loathes 

Where  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oaths  may  love  obtain : 

I  love  her  so 

Whose  look  swean  «io. 
That  all  your  labours  will  be  vain. 

Can  he  prize  the  tainted  posies, 

Whicn  on  every  breast  are  worn  ; 
That  may  pluck  the  rirvin  roses 
From  their  never-touoied  thorn  1 
I  can  go  rest 
On  her  sweet  breast, 
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That  is  the  pride  of  Cjnthia's  train  ; 

Then  staj  thy  tongue  ; 

Thy  mermaid  song 
Is  all  bestowed  on  me  in  rain. 

He's  a  fool,  that  baselj  dallies 

Where  each  peasant  mates  with  him  : 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronged  Tallies, 
Whilst  there's  noble  hills  to  elimb  1 

No,  no,  thouffh  clowns 

Are  scar'd  with  frowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  but  disdain  : 

And  those  I'll  prore, 

So  will  thy  love 
Be  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  rain. 

I  do  scorn  to  tow  a  duty. 

Where  each  lustful  lad  may  woo  ; 
Give  me  her,  whose  sun-like  beauty, 
Buzzards  dare  not  sear  unto : 
She,  she,  it  is 
Affords  that  bliss, 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  pain ; 
But  such  as  you. 
Fond  fools,  adieu. 
You  seek  to  captive  me  in  Tain. 

Leave  me,  then,  thou  Syren,  leave  me ; 

Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harmB  ; 
Craftr  wiles  cannot  deceive  me, 
Wno  am  proof  against  your  charms  i 

You  labour  may 

To  lead  astray 
The  heart,  that  constant  shall  lemain  ; 

And  I  the  while 

Will  sit  and  smile 
To  see  you  sp^id  your  time  in  vain. 

Madrigcd. 

Amatyllis  I  did  woo. 
And  I  courted  Phillis  too ; 
Daphne  for  her  love  I  chose, 
Ckloris,  for  that  damask  rose 
In  her  cheek,  I  held  so  dear. 
Yea,  a  thousand  lik'd  well  near ; 
And,  in  love  with  all  together, 
Feai«d  the  enjoying  either : 
'Cause  to  be  of  one  possessed, 
Barr'd  the  hope  of  all  the  rest. 

Chrutmas. 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful'it  feast ; 

Let  every  man  be  jolly ; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest. 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine, 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 

And  let  us  all  be  merry. 

Now  all  our  neighbours*  chimneys  smoke, 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning ; 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie ; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 

We'll  bury't  in  a  Christmas  pie, 
And  evermore  be  meny. 

Now  every  lad  ij  wond'rous  trim. 
And  no  man  minds  his  labour ; 

Our  lasses  have  provided  them 
A  bagpipe  ana  a  tabor  ; 

Young  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boys, 

Give  fife  to  one  another's  joys ; 

And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 
Perceive  that  they  are  meny. 


Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth  ; 
And  doffs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run. 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 
The  country  folks,  themselves  advance. 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance. 

And  all  the  town  be  merry. 

Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  from  pawn^ 

And  all  his  best  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  dropping  of  the  barrel. 
And  those  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear. 
Win  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare. 

And  all  the  day  be  meny. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  erraats  ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these. 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants : 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer. 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer. 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

Good  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 
The  poor,  that  else  were  undone  ; 

Some  landlords  spend  their  money  wone. 
On  lust  and  pride  at  London. 

There  the  roysters  they  do  play. 

Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away, 

Which  may  be  ours  another  day^ 
And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears. 

The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased ; 
The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat. 
Why  should  we  pine,  or  grieve  ai  that  I 
Hang  sorrow  I  care  will  kill  a  cat, 

And  therefore  let's  be  meny. 

Hark  I  now  the  wags  abroad  do  call, 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 
Anon  youMl  see  them  in  the  hall. 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark  1  how  the  roofs  with  laughter  sound. 
Anon  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round. 
For  they  the  cellar's  depth  have  found. 

And  there  they  will  be  meny. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowls 

About  the  streets  are  singing ; 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls. 

The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 
Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  bis  box, 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  ox. 
Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks, 

And  here  they  will  be  merry. 

Now  kings  and  queens  poor  sheepcotes  have. 

And  mate  with  every  body  ; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knave,         * 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go. 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-bo, 
And  twenty  other  same  boys  mo, 

Because  they  will  be  merry. 

Then,  wherefore,  in  these  meny  days. 

Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller  t 
No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays, 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller : 
And,  while  we  thus  inspired  sing, 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  nng ; 
Woods  and  hills,  and  everything. 

Bear  witness  we  are  meny 
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WILLIAM  BBOWNE. 

William  Browne  (1590-1645)  was  a  pastoral 
and  descriptire  poet,  who,  like  Phineas  and  Giles 
Fletcher,  adopted  Spenser  for  his  model  He  was  a 
native  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  and  Uie  beantiiul 
scenery  of  his  native  county  seems  to  have  inspired 
his  early  strains.  His  descriptions  are  vivid  and 
true  to  nature.  Browne  was  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury  in  1643,  he  received  the  patron- 
age and  lived  in  tiie  fkmily  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  this  situation  he  realised  a  competency,  and, 
according  to  Wood,  purchased  an  estate.  He  died 
at  Ottery-St-Mary  (the  birth-i^aoe  of  Coleridge)  in 
1645.  Browne's  works  consist  of  Britannia**  Pasto- 
ra/«,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1613, 
the  second  part  in  1616.  He  wrote,  also,  a  pastoral 
poem  of  inferior  merit,  entitled.  The  ShephanTs  Pipe. 
In  1620,  a  masque  by  Browne  was  produced  at 
court,  called  Tlie  Inner  Temple  Matque ;  but  it  was 
not  printed  till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  author's  death,  transcribed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  As  all  the  poems  of 
Browne  were  produced  before  he  was  tliirty  years  of 
age,  and  the  best  when  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  containing 
marks  of  juvenility,  and  frequent  traces  of  resem- 
blance to  previous  poets,  especially  Spenser,  whom 
he  warmly  admired.  His  pastorals  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Selden,  Drayton,  Wither,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  Britannia's  Pastorals  are  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  contain  much  beautifdl  descrip- 
tive poetry.  Browne  had  great  facility  of  expression, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features 
of  tlie  English  landscape.  Why  he  has  iailed  in 
maintaining  his  ground  among  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  vigour  and  con- 
densation in  his  works,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  human  interest  His  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
have  nearly  as  little  character  as  the  *  sUly  sheep* 
they  tend ;  whilst  pure  description,  that '  takes  the 
place  of  sense,'  can  never  permanently  interest  any 
large  number  of  readers.  So  completely  had  some 
of  tlie  poems  of  Browne  vanished  from  the  public 
view  and  recollection,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
single  copy  of  them  possessed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton,  and  which  tliat  poetical  student  and  anti- 
quary lent  to  be  transcribed,  it  is  supposed  there 
would  have  remained  little  of  those  works  which 
their  author  fondly  hoped  would 

Kee^  his  name  enroll'd  past  his  that  shines 
In  gilded  marble,  or  in  orazen  leaves. 

Warton  cites  the  following  lines  of  Browne,  as  con- 
taining an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  as  the 
morning  picture  in  the  L'Allegro  of  Milton : — 

By  this  had  chanticleer,  the  village  cock, 
Biddtn  the  goodwife  for  her  maids  to  knock  ; 
And  the  swui  ploughman  for  his  breakfast  staved, 
That  he  might  till  Uiose  lands  were  fallow  laid ; 
The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth'd  hound ; 
Each  shepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pail 
Was  come  a-field  to  milk  the  morning's  meal ; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  climb'd  the  eastern  hills, 
To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  pretty  rills, 
Before  the  labouring  Dee  had  left  the  hive, 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  rivers  dire, 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 
I  rose  from  rest,  not  infelicity. 

Browne  celebrated  the  death  of  a  friend  under  the 


name  of  Philarete  in  a  pastoral  poem;  snd  Mikiief 
supposed  to  have  copied  his  plan  in  Ljddai.  Tki 
is  also  a  fidnt  similarity  in  some  of  the  seatimsx 
and  images.  Browne  has  a  very  fine  ilhutrUknoft 
rose: — 

liOok,  as  a  sweet  rose  fairly  budding  fialli 

Betrays  her  beauties  to  th*  ^amoor'd  man, 
Until  some  Veen  blast  from  the  envious  doiIi 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  ncwlj  bom; 
Or  else  her  rarest  smells,  delisting, 

Make  herself  betray 
Some  white  and  curious  hand,  iaritiiig 
To  pluck  her  thence  away. 


lA  Dttcriptive  Skietck,1 

O  what  a  rapture  have  I  sotten  now  I 
That  age  of  gold,  this  of  die  lovely  bn»w. 
Have  £awn  me  from  my  song  \  I  onward  ran 
(Clean  from  the  end  to  which  I  first  bmii), 
But  ye,  the  heavenly  creatures  of  the  West, 
In  whom  the  virtues  and  the  graces  rest, 
Pardon  !  that  I  have  run  astray  so  long. 
And  grew  so  tedious  in  so  rude  a  song. 
If  you  yourselves  should  come  to  add  one  grsoe 
Unto  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place. 
Where,  nere,  the  curious  cutting  of  a  hed^ 
There  in  a  pond,  the  trimming  of  the  sed^ ; 
Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-shaded  tree^ 
The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  small  degrees, 
The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie. 
It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  your  lingering  eve : 
Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  perfume  the  ur, 
Arising  from  the  infinite  repair 
Of  odoriferous  buds,  and  herbs  of  price, 
(As  if  it  were  another  paradise). 
So  please  the  smelling  sense,  thiit  vou  are  ikiii 
Where  last  you  walk'd  to  turn  and  walk  sgsm. 
There  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious  nota 
Sing  to  a  spring  that  smileth  as  she  floats : 
For  in  her  face  a  many  dimples  show. 
And  often  skips  as  it  did  duM»ng  go : 
Here  further  down  an  over-arohed  alley 
That  from  a  hill  soes  winding  in  a  vaUej, 
You  spy  at  end  thereof  a  standing  lake. 
Where  some  ingenious  artist  strives  to  make 
The  water  (brought  in  turning  pipes  of  lead 
Through  birds  of  earth  most  lively  &shioned) 
To  count^eit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all 
In  singing  well  their  own  set  madrigal. 
This  with  no  small  delight  retains  your  ear. 
And  makes  you  think  none  blest  but  who  hve  tbot 
Then  in  another  place  the  fruits  that  be 
In  gallant  clusters  decking  each  good  tree 
Invite  your  hand  to  crop  them  from  the  stem. 
And  liking  one,  taste  eveiy  sort  of  them  : 
Then  to  the  arbours  walk,  then  to  the  bowers. 
Thence  to  the  walks  again,  thence  to  the  flowers, 
Then  to  the  birds,  and  to  the  clear  spring  thence, 
Now  pleasing  one,  and  then  another  sense : 
Here  one  wuks  oil,  and  yet  anew  b^in*th, 
As  if  it  were  some  hidden  labyrinth. 


[Ettnuty.'l 

As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames"  sweet  bank,  to  hesr 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  esr: 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  itisin, 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  againt 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before: 
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I  would  haTe  been  content  if  he  would  play, 
In  that  one  strain,  to  pass  the  night  awaj  ; 
Dut,  f»uring  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong. 
Unwillingly  hare  askM  some  other  song  : 
So,  in  this  differing  key,  though  I  could  well 
A  many  hours,  but  as  few  minutes  tell, 
Yet,  lest  mine  own  delight  might  injure  you, 
(Though  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 


[Night] 

The  sable  mantle  of  the  silent  night 

Shut  from  the  world  the  erer-joysome  light. 

Caro  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  leave  the  court  for  lowly  cottage?. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  aens  on  woody  hills, 

.\nd  sleightful  otters  left  the  purling  rills  ; 

Rooks  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung, 

And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 

NVhen  thieTes  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir, 

And  terror  frigiits  the  lonely  passenger ; 

When  nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 

Of  some  Yile  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owL 


l^Pcutwdl  Emjploymenti*] 

But  since  her  stay  was  long :  for  fear  the  sun 

Should  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begun 

To  leap  and  wrestle,  others  threw  the  bar. 

Some  from  the  company  remored  are 

To  meditate  the  songs  they  meant  to  play, 

Or  make  a  new  round  for  next  holiday ; 

Some,  tales  of  lore  their  lore-sick  fellows  told ; 

Others  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitch  their  fold. 

This,  all  alone,  was  mendins  of  his  pipe ; 

That,  for  his  lass,  sought  fruits,  most  sweet,  most  ripe. 

Here  (from  the  rest),  a  lovely  shepherd's  boy 

Sits  piping  on  a  hill,  as  if  his  joy 

Would  still  endure,  or  else  that  age's  frost 

Should  never  make  him  think  what  he  had  lost, 

Yonder  a  shepherdess  knits  by  the  springs. 

Her  hands  still  keeping  time  to  what  she  sings  ; 

Or  seeming*  by  her  song,  those  fairest  hands 

Were  comforted  in  woning.    Near  the  sands 

Of  some  sweet  river,  sits  a  musing  lad. 

That  moans  the  loss  of  what  he  sometime  had. 

His  love  by  death  bereft  :  when  fast  by  him 

An  aged  swain  takes  place,  as  near  the  brim 

Of 's  grave  as  of  the  river. 


[Tke  SyrmU  Song.} 
(From  the  *  Inner  Temple  Masque/) 

Steer  hither,  steer  your  winged  pines, 

All  beaten  mariners. 
Here  lie  nndisoover'd  mines 

A  prey  to  passengers ; 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
W' hich  make  the  phoenix  urn  and  nest ; 

Fear  not  your  snips. 
Nor  any  to  oppose  you  save  our  lips  ; 

But  come  on  shore. 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  Ioto  hath  gotten  more. 

For  swelling  waves  our  panting  breasts, 

Where  never  storms  arise. 
Exchange ;  and  be  awhile  our  guests  ; 

For  stars,  gwe  on  our  eyes. 
The  compass,  love  shall  hourly  sing. 
And  as  he  goes  about  the  ring, 

We  wOl  not  miss 
To  tell  each  point  he  uameth  with  a  kiss. 


7RAKCI8  QUARLES. 

Tlie  writings  of  Francis  Qc7arles  (1592-1644) 
are  more  like  those  of  a  divine,  or  contemplative 
recluse,  than  of  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  held 
Tarious  public  situations,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  Quarles  was  a  native  of  Essex,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Ho  was  successively  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  L,  and  was  so  harassed  by  the 
opposite  party,  who  injured  his  property,  and  plun- 
dered him  of  his  books  and  rare  manuscripts,  that 
his  death  was  attributed  to  the  affliction  and  ill 
health  caused  by  these  disasters.  Notwithstanding 
his  loyalty,  the  works  of  Quarles  have  a  tinge  of 
Puritanism  and  ascetic  piety  that  might  have  mol- 
lified the  rage  of  his  persecutors.  His  poems  con- 
sist of  various  pieces  — Job  JMilUant^  Sion*g  Elegies^ 
The  History  of  Queen  Esther,  Argalus  and  PartfienicL, 
The  Mornina  Mtue,  The  Feast  of  WomiSy  and  The 
Divine  Emblems.  The  latter  were  published  in  1645, 
and  were  so  popular,  that  Phillips,  Milton's  nej>hew, 
styles  Quarles  *the  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
ments.' The  eulogium  still  holds  good  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  the  Divine  Emblems,  with  their  quaint  and 
grotesque  illustrations,  are  still  found  in  the  cottages 
of  our  peasants.  After  the  Restoration,  when  every- 
thing sacred  and  serious  was  either  neglected  or 
made  the  subject  of  ribald  jests,  Quarles  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  public  Even  Pope, 
who,  had  he  read  him,  must  have  relished  his  lively 
fancy  and  ]x>etical  expression,  notices  only  bis 
bathos  and  absurdity.  The  better  and  more  tolferant 
taste  of  modern  times  has  admitted  the  divine  em- 
blemist  into  the  *  laurelled  fVatemity  of  poets,'  where, 
if  he  docs  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  he  is  at 
least  sure  of  his  due  measure  of  homage  and  atten- 
tion. Emblems,  or  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
poetic  arts,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, had  been  tried  with  success  by  Peacham  and 
Wither.  Quarles,  however,  made  Herman  Hugo,  a 
Jesuit^  his  model,  and  from  the  *  Pia  Desideria'  of  this 
author,  copied  a  great  part  of  his  prints  and  mottoes. 
His  style  is  that  of  his  age — studded  with  conceits, 
often  extravagant  in  conception,  and  presenting  the 
most  outri  and  ridiculous  combinations.  There  is 
strength,  however,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true 
wit  mixed  up  with  the  false.  His  epigrammatic 
point,  uniting  wit  and  devotion,  has  been  considered 
the  precursor  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

SUmsa»» 

As  when  a  ladv,  walking  Flora's  bower. 
Picks  here  a  pink,  and  there  a  gilly-flower. 
Now  plucks  a  violet  from  her  purple  bed. 
And  then  a  primrose,  the  year's  maidenhead, 
There  nips  tne  brier,  here  the  lover's  pansy. 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  her  fancy, 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lists  to  wear 
Upon  the  borderj  of  her  curious  hair  ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud  (passing  all  the  rest) 
She  plucks,  and  bosoms  in  her  lily  breast. 

The  SJtortnees  of  Life, 

And  what's  a  life  I — a  weary  pilgrimage. 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  I — the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 
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Read  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  deToui 

My  short-lired  winter's  day  1  horn  eats  up  hoar ; 

Alas  I  the  total's  but  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thy  hands  hare  made, 

Fair  copies  of  my  life,  and  open  laid 

To  yiew,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they  fade ! 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon ; 
My  non-aged  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  sim^ue  is  my  suit  1 — ^how  small  my  boon  I 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

The  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 

My  thoughts  with  joy  :  here's  notldng  worth  a  smile. 

ManTua, 

Can  he  be  fair,  that  withers  at  a  blast  1 
Or  he  be  strong,  that  airy  breath  can  cast  I 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  lire  f 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give ! 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak,  and  wan  f 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
So  fair  is  man,  that  death  (a  parting  blast) 
Blasts  his  fair  flower,  and  makes  him  earth  at  last ; 
So  strong  is  man,  that  with  a  gasping  breath 
He  totters,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death ; 
So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strive. 
His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live  ; 
So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth's  the  winding-sheet  wherein  he's  laid  ; 
So  Young  is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and  sorrow, 
He's  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow  : 
Why  bragg'st  thou  then,  thou  worm  of  five  feet  long  f 
Thou'rt  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor 
young. 

J7ie  Vanity  ofiU  Wmld, 

False  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  favours  cannot  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight : 
Thy  morning  pleasures  mi&e  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st. 
And  yet  thou  vaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'st 
With  heaven ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts  ;  false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

Thy  babbling  ton^e  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her : 
There's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st : 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas !  fond  world,  thou  boasts ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

What  well-advised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  sayl 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay : 
Thy  cunningcan  but  pack  the  cards, 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  re^7'd,  deny'st : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coin'd  treasure ; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure : 
Vain  earth !  that  falsely  thus  comply 'st 
With  man ;  vain  man  I  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth ;  vain  man,  thou  dot'st ;  vain  earth,  thou  ly'st. 


What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash  I 
llie  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  I 
Are  these  the  eoods  that  thou  supply'st 
Us  mortals  with  t    Are  these  the  Ligfa'st  I 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  t  false  world,  thou  l/ti. 

JkUghi  m  God  Oid^. 

I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the  earth : 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature  ;  therefore  good : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse — she  gives  me  food ; 

But  what's  a  creature,  LorS,  compared  with  tb«e ! 

Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  t 

I  love  the  air  :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me ; 
Her  shrill-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  tkar  fel 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me: 
But  what's  the  air  oridl  the  sweets  that  die 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  1 

I  love  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 
My  careful  purveyor ;  she  provides  me  store : 
She  walls  me  round  ;  she  makes  my  diet  grestcf ; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compwned  with  th«e, 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  1 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  jonmey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertau  mine  eje ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky : 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  tbce! 

Without  thy  pieeenoe^eaven  '•  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  giyes  no  refection; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasvie ; 

Without  thy  presence  air 's  a  rank  infection ; 

Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  ezgoy'd  in  thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  \ 

The  hiffhest  honours  that  the  world  can  boait, 
Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire ; 
The  brightest  beams  of  gloiy  are  (at  most) 
But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire : 
The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy  disquiet— Mdness  : 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snaiee ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  msdnesi; 
Without  thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  tberbe, 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  hare  1 1 
Not  havinff  thee,  what  have  my  labours  got  t 
Ijot  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  further  crave  1 1 
And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not ! 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  luid  ;  nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossess'd  of  thee. 

Decay  <^  Life, 

The  day  grows  old,  the  low-pitch'd  lamp  hath  made 

No  less  than  treble  shade, 
And  the  descending  damp  doth  now  prepare 

To  uncurl  bright  Titan's  hair  $ 
Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  to  unfold 

Her  puiples,  fringed  with  gol<^ 
To  clothe  his  evening  gloiy,  when  the  alarms 
Of  rest  shall  call  to  rest  in  restless  Thetis'  atm«- 
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Nature  now  cslli  to  rapp«r,  to  refreali 

The  spirits  of  all  fleA; 
The  toiling  plouituDui  drives  Ua  thinty  teuoM, 

To  tsale  the  elipp'ij  slreams  : 
The  droiling  nrineheid  knoclu  awftj,  and  feuts 

His  hungr;  whinini  guests  : 
I'he  boiMU  Diule,  and  the  dappled  thrash. 
Like  hungty  riTali  meet  at  their  tMdoTed  bnih. 
And  now  the  cold  ButiunnBl  dem  are  leeD 

To  cobweb  ereiT  green  ; 
And  by  the  low-shom  rotrans  doih  appear 

The  fest-declining  year : 
The  sapleu  bianchei  doff  their  aummer  suits 

And  min  their  winter  fruita  ; 
And  Btormy  blasts  have  foreed  Uie  quaking  treee  _ 
To  wrap  tlieii  trembling  limbs  in  foita  of  moMj  frieze. 
Our  wanted  taper  now  hath  brongbt  her  light 

To  Iho  next  door  to  night 
ightless  flame  pown  " 

ju  her  neighb'nng  ul  . 

Her  slender  inch,  that  jet  unspent  ranains, 

Lizhla  but  to  further  pains, 
And  m  a  silent  lanKuage  bids  her  guest 
Prepare  his  wearr  limtM  to  talcs  elenial  rest. 
Now  careful  age  hatb  pitch'd  her  piunfnl  plongh 

UpoD  the  fairow'd  brow  ; 
Ajid  inon-y  blasts  of  discanteoted  care 

Hare  blanch'd  the  falling  hur  : 
Su^icioni  envj  mii'd  with  jealous  spite 

Diitutta  his  weary  night  i 
lie  threatens  youth  with  age  ;  and  now,  alas  1 
He  owns  not  what  he  is,  but  Taunts  the  man  he  was. 
Gray  h«ra  peruse  thy  dajg,  and  let  thy  past 

Rnul  lectures  to  thy  last : 
Those  hastj  wings  that  hurried  Uiem  away 

Will  giTe  these  days  no  day  : 
The  Tonstant  wheels  of  nature  scom  to  tire 

Until  her  works  expire  : 
That  blast  that  nipp'd  thy  youth  will  ruin  thee  ; 
That  baud  that  shook  the  bnuich  wiU  quickly  strike 


Oh,  Chastity  I — the  flower  of  the  sonl. 
How  is  thy  perfect  fumess  tum'd  to  foul  t 
How  are  thT  bloasonu  blasted  all  to  dust, 
"'  sudden  light'ning  of  untamed  luat  t 


Where  are  thj  maideii  smiles,  thy  blushing  cheek — 

Thy  lamb-like  countenance,  so  fair,  so  meek  1 

Where  is  that  spotless  flower,  that  while-ere 

Within  thy  lily  boaom  thou  did'M  wear  I 

llu  wanton  Cupid  snatched  it  t  hath  his  dart 

Sent  courtly  tokens  to  thy  simple  heart  F 

Where  dost  thou  bide?  the  countiy  half  disclaims  thee; 

The  city  wonders  when  a  body  names  thee  ; 

Or  haie  the  rural  noods  engniit  theo  there, 

And  thus  forestall'd  out  empty  markets  here  ? 

Sure  thou  art  not ;  or  kept  where  no  man  showa  thee  ; 

Or  chaog'd  so  much  scarce  man  or  woman  knows  thee. 


GEOmos  HsBBBKT  (I593-163S}  was  of  noble  birth, 
tliongh  chiefly  known  as  a  pioiis  country  clergy- 
man—' holy  George  Herbert,'  who 

The  lowliest  duties  on  himself  did  lay. 

His  father  wm  deanended  from  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
and  liTcd  in  MontemDery  Cattle.  Wales,  where  the 
poet  was  born,    ffiadder  brother  was  the  celebrated 


Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury,  George  was  educated 
at  Camtiridge,  and  in  the  year  1619  was  chosen  | 
orator  for  the  nniyersity,  Herliert  waa  the  intimato 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  W  otton  and  Dr  Donne ;  and 
Lord  Bacon  is  said  to  liave  entertained  aucti  a  high 
--^gard  for  his  leuroiiig  and  judgment,  that  he  sub- 


George  Berbarl. 
mitted  his  works  to  him  before  publication.  The 
poet  was  also  in  fayour  with  King  James,  who  » 
him  a  sinecure  offli*  worth  £120  pec  anuum,  wh 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  formerly  giyen  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  'With  this,'  says  Izaak  Walton,  'and 
his  annuity,  and  the  adyantages  of  his  college,  and 
of  his  onit«rehip,  he  enjoyed  his  genteel  humour  for  ' 
clothes  and  court-like  camp«iy,  and  seldom  looked 
towards  Cambridge  unless  the  king  were  there,  but 
then  he  nerer  faUed.'  The  death  of  the  king  and 
of  two  powerful  thends,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  destroyed  Herbert's  court 
hopes,  and  he  entered  into  sacred  orders.  He  was 
flrat  p^bend  of  Layton  Ecclesia  (the  church  of 
which  he  rebuilt),  and  afterwards  was  made  rector 
of  Bcmerton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  After  describing  the  poet's 
marriage  on  the  third  day  after  his  llrst  interview 
with  the  lady,  old  Izaak  Waltoo  relates,  with  cha-  ; 
roctenstic  simphcity  and  minuteness,  a  matrimonial  i 
scene  preparatory  to  their  remoyal  to  Beroerton : — 
'  The  third  day  after  he  was  mode  rector  of  Bemcr- 
ton,  and  bad  chaaged  his  sword  and  silk  clothes  into 
a  canonical  habit  (he  had  probably  ncycr  done  duty  ! 
regularly  at  Layton  Ecclesia),  he  returned  so  habited  i 
with  his  friend  Hr  Woodnot  to  Bainton ;  and  ira- 
mediately  after  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his  wife,  lie 
said  to  her,  "You  are  now  a  minister's  wife,  and 
must  now  so  far  forget  your  father's  house  as  ni 
claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  your  parishioners ;  for 
you  are  to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  challenge 
no  precedence  or  place  but  that  which  she  purchases 
by  her  obliging  humility ;  and  I  am  sure  places  so 
purchased  do  best  become  them.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  BO  good  a  herald  as  to  assure  you  that  this 
is  truth."  And  she  was  so  meek  a  witb,  as  to  assure 
him  it  was  no  yeiing  news  to  her,  and  that  ho 
should  ace  herobserye  it  with  a  cheerful  willingness.' 
Herbert  discharged  hij  clerical  duties  with  saint- 
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like  zeal  and  purity,  but  his  strength  was  not  equal 
to  his  self-imposed  tasks,  and  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-nine.  His  principal  production  is 
entitled.  The  Temph,  or  Sacred  Poena  and  Private 
Ejaeulations.  It  was  not  printed  till  the  year  after 
his  death,  but  was  so  well  received,  that  Walton  says 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years 
after  the  first  impression.    The  lines  on  Virtue — 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

are  the  best  in  the  collection ;  but  even  in  them  we 
find,  what  mars  all  the  poetry  of  Herbert,  ridiculous 
conceits  or  coarse  unpleasant  similes.  His  taste 
was  very  inferior  to  his  genius.  The  most  sacred 
subject  could  not  repress  his  love  of  fantastic  imagery, 
or  keep  hira  for  half  a  dozen  verses  in  a  serious  and 
natural  strain.  Herbert  was  a  musician,  and  sang 
his  own  hymns  to  the  lute  or  viol ;  and  indications 
of  this  may  be  found  in  his  poems,  which  have 
sometimes  a  musical  flow  and  harmonious  cadence. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  however,  .that  Herbert's 
poetry  alone  would  not  have  preserved  his  name, 
and  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  enjoys, 
to  his  excellent  and  amiable  character,  embalmed  in 
the  pages  of  good  old  Walton,  to  his  prose  work, 
the  Cmtntry  Parson,  and  to  the  warm  and  fervent 
piety  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  life  and  breathes 
through  all  his  writings. 

Virtue, 

Sweet  day  I  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  ansiy  and  brave, 
'  Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring  I  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses ; 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes ; 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  seasoned  timber  never  gives ; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

Jidiffion, 

All  may  of  thee  partake ; 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean. 
Which,  with  this  tincture,  for  thy  sake, 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 

That  tumeth  all  to  gold. 
For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own. 

Cannot  for  less  be  told. 

^Stanzas.} 
(Oddly  ddled  lay  Hsrbert  *  The  PuUqr.*) 

When  Ood  at  first  made  man. 

Having  a  fflass  of  blessincs  standing  by, 

'  Let  us,'  said  he, '  pour  on  him  all  we  can ; 
Let  the  world's  nches,  which  dispersed  lie. 
Contract  into  a  span.^ 

So  strength  first  made  away  ; 
Then  beauty  flow'd;    then  wisdom,  honoui-, 
pleasure ; 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay ; 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  treasure. 
Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 


'  For  if  I  should,'  said  he, 

*  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creatine, 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me, 

And  rest  in  nature,  not  the  God  of  iiatiue>~ 
So  both  should  losen  be. 


Yet  let  him  keep  the 

But  keep  them,  with  repining 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary ;  that,  at  levt, 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  wearinen 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast' 

MaHnffymn. 

I  cannot  ope  mine  eyes 

But  thou  art  readv  there  to  catch 

My  mourning  soul  and  sacrifice. 

Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a  miid  | 

.1 


Mv  God,  what  is  a  heart  f 

Silver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone. 

Or  stsyr,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 

Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  cne ! 

My  Ood,  what  is  a  heart  f 

That  thou  shou1d*st  it  so  eye  and  woo, 

Pouring  upon  it  all  thy  art. 

As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do ! 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 
Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  fhee ; 
He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create, 
Yet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  they  be. 

Teach  mo  thy  love  to  know ; 
That  this  new  light  which  now  I  see 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show ; 
Then  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  dimb  to  thee. 


Sunday. 

O  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  world's  bad, 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blooid ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bsj: 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  tkou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow: 
The  workydays  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one. 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  venr  dull. 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  bo  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  filL 

Sundays  the  pillars  are. 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
Th^  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden :  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orden. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife — 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 
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This  day  my  Saviour  rose. 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his  ; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  know9, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Sampson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our 
salvation, 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence  : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away. 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price. 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay. 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth : 
0  let  me  take  thee  at  the  boimd, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven. 
Till  that  we  both,  being  tosa'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  1 


How  soon  doth  man  decay ! 
When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 

To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 
Scarce  knows  the  way  : 

They  are  like  little  winding-sheets, 
Wliich  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 

When  boys  go  first  to  bed. 
They  step  into  their  voluntary  graves ; 

Sleep  binds  them  fast ;  on^  their  breath 
Makes  them  not  dead  : 

Successive  nights,  like  rolling  wares. 
Convey  them  quickly,  who  are  bound  for  death. 

When  youth  is  frank  and  free, 
And  calls  for  muMc,  while  his  veins  do  swell. 

Ail  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 
In  company ; 

That  music  summons  to  the  knell, 
T\'hich  shall  befriend  him  at  the  house  of  death. 

Allien  man  grows  staid  and  wise. 
Getting  a  house  and  home,  where  he  may  move 

Within  the  circle  of  his  breath. 
Schooling  his  eyes ; 

That  dumb  enclosure  maketh  love 
Unto  the  coffin,  that  attends  his  death. 

When  age  grows  low  and  weak. 
Marking  his  grave,  and  thawing  ev'ir  year. 

Till  all  do  melt,  and  drown  his  breath 
Wlien  he  would  speak  ; 

A  chair  or  litter  shows  the  bier, 
M*hich  shall  convey  him  to  the  hou.«e  of  death. 

Man,  ere  he  is  aware, 
Ilath  put  t(^ether  a  solemnity. 

And  dress'd  his  hearse,  while  he  hath  breath 
As  yet  to  spare. 

Yet,  Lord,  instruct  us  so  to  die. 
That  all  these  dyings  may  be  life  in  death. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTOK. 

WiLiJAM  Habington  (1605-1654)  had  all  the 
vices  of  the  metaphysical  school,  excepting  its  occa- 
sional and  fi'equently  studied  licentiousness.  He 
tells  ufl  himself  (in  his  preface)  tliat,  *  if  the  inpo- 
cency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptable, 
and  weigh  heavier  in  the  balance  of  esteem,  than  a 
fame  begot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt  I  shall  leave 
no  hope  of  competition.*  And  of  a  pure  attach- 
ment, he  says  finely,  that  *  when  love  builds  upon 
the  rock  of  chastity,  it  may  safely  contemn  the  bat- 
tery of  the  waves  and  threatenings  of  the  wind; 
since  time,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest 
structures,  shall  itself  be  ruinated  before  that  be 
demolished.'  Habiugtou's  life  presents  few  inci- 
dents, though  he  came  of  a  plotting  family.  His 
father  was  implicated  in  Babington's  conspiracy; 
his  uncle  sufiered  death  for  his  share  in  the  same 
transaction.  The  poet's  mother  atoned,  in  some 
measure,  for  these  disloyal  intrigues ;  for  she  is  said 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  which  averted  the  execution  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  The  poet  was  educated  at  St  Omer's, 
but  declined  to  become  a  Jesuit.  He  married  Lucia, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Fowls,  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Castartu  Twenty  years 
before  his  deatli,  he  published  his  poems,  consisting 
of  The  Mistress,  The  Wife,  and  The  Holy  Man.  These 
titles  include  each  several  copies  of  verses,  and  the 
same  design  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cowley. 
The  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  glided  quietly 
away,  cheered  by  the  society  and  affection  of  his 
Castara.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate  him, 
and  no  unnily  imagination  to  control  or  subdue. 
His  poetry  is  of  the  same  unruffled  description — 
placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant — but  studded  with 
conceits  to  show  his  wit  and  fancy.  When  he  talks 
of  meadows  wearing  a  '  green  plush,'  of  the  fire  of 
mutual  love  being  able  to  purify  the  air  of  an  in- 
fected city,  and  of  a  luxurious  feast  being  so  rich 
that  heaven  must  have  rained  showers  of  sweet- 
meats, as  if 

Heaven  were 
Blackfriars,  and  each  star  a  confectioner — 

we  are  astonished  to  find  one  who  could  ridicule  the 
*  madness  of  quaint  oaths,'  and  the  *  fine  rhetoric  of 
clothes,'  in  the  gallants  of  his  day,  and  whose  sen- 
timents on  love  were  so  pure  and  noble,  fall  into 
such  absurd  and  tasteless  puerilities. 

[^Spistle  to  a  Friend.'] 
( Addrened  <  to  hie  noblest  friend,  J.  C,  Eaq.*) 

I  hate  the  country's  dirt  and  manners,  yet 
I  love  the  silence  ;  I  embrace  the  wit 
And  courtship,  flowing  here  in  a  full  tide, 
But  loathe  the  expense,  the  vanity  and  pride. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy.    Here  I  hold 
Commerce  with  some,  who  to  my  care  unfold 
(Ailer  a  due  oath  ministred)  the  height 
And  grcatnass  of  each  star  shines  in  the  state. 
The  brightness,  the  eclipse,  the  influence. 
With  others  I  commune,  who  tell  me  whence 
The  torrent  doth  of  foreign  discord  flow ; 
Relate  each  skirmish,  battle,  overthrow. 
Soon  as  they  happen;  and  by  rote  can  tell 
Those  German  towns,  even  puzzle  me  to  spell. 
The  cross,  or  prosperous  fate,  of  princes,  they 
Ascribe  to  rashness,  cunning,  or  delay ; 
And  on  each  action  comment,  with  more  skill 
Than  upon  Livy  did  old  Machiavel. 
O  busy  folly  !  Why  do  I  mv  brain 
Perplex  with  the  dull  policies  of  Spain, 
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Or  quick  designs  of  France  !  Whj  not  repair 

To  tne  pure  innocence  o'  th'  countiy  air, 

And  neighbour  thee,  dear  friend  f  who  so  dost  giro 

Thy  thoughts  to  worth  and  yirtue,  that  to  lire 

Blest,  is  to  trace  thj  waTi.    There  might  not  we 

Arm  against  passion  with  philosophy ; 

And,  bj  the  aid  of  leisure,  so  control 

Whatever  is  earth  in  us,  to  grow  all  soul  1 

Knowledge  doth  i^oranoe  engender,  when 

We  study  mystenes  of  other  men. 

And  foreisn  plots.    Do  but  in  thy  own  shade 

(Thj  head  upon  some  flow'iy  pillow  laid, 

Kind  nature's  housewifely)  contemplate  all 

His  stratagems,  who  labours  to  enthral 

The  world  to  his  great  master,  and  jou'll  find 

Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  grasps  the  wind. 

Not  oonauest  makes  us  great.    Blood  is  too  dear 

A  price  for  gloiy  :  Honour  doth  appear 

To  statesmen  like  a  yision  in  the  night. 

And,  juggler-like,  works  o*  th'  deluded  sight. 

Th'  imbusied  only  wise :  for  no  respect 

Endangers  them  to  error ;  they  affect 

Truth  m  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 

Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  bright  in  ^Id 

Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  they  weigh 

As  yirtue  laisetii  him  aboye  his  day. 

Thus  let  us  value  things :  and  since  we  find 

Time  bend  us  toward  earth,  let's  in  our  mind 

Create  new  youth  ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 

Assaults  of  age ;  that  no  dull  solitude 

O'  th'  countiy  dead  our  thoughts,  nor  busy  care 

O'  th'  town  make  us  to  think,  where  now  we  are 

And  whither  we  are  bound.    Time  ne'er  foigot 

His  journey,  though  his  steps  we  number'd  not. 

IktcripUon  qf  Ccutara, 

Like  the  yiolet  which,  alone, 

Prospers  in  some  happy  shade, 

My  Castara  liyes  unuiown. 

To  no  looser  eye  betray'd. 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue. 
Who  delights  i'  th'  public  view. 

Such  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Haye  enridi'd  with  borrow'd  graoe  ; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  fflorious  blood. 

She  is  noblest,  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  neyer  yet 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Nor  speaks  loud,  to  boast  her  wit ; 

In  her  silence  eloquent : 
Of  herself  surrey  she  takes. 
But  'tween  men  no  difference  makes. 

She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  graye  parents'  wise  commands  ; 

And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands : 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray, 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court, 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port. 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast : 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit. 
Where  vice  is  enthron'd  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best. 

Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 

Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  feast. 

Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night : 
O'er  that  darkness,  whence  is  thrust 
Prayer  and  sleep,  oflt  governs  lust. 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  climb. 
While  wild  passions  active  lie : 
And,  each  article  of  time. 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly  : 
All  her  vows  religious  be, 
And  her  love  she  vows  to  me. 


BIB  JOHN  SUCKUira. 

SiB  John  Svckuno  (1608-1641)  poiwn^  sod: 
a  natural  liyelineu  of  fisncj,  and  eznberanoe  of  sci- 
mal  ipirita,  that  he  often  broke  thnmgfa  the  srti* 
flcial  restraints  imposed  b^  the  Uteraxy  taste  of  iiis 
times,  but  he  neyer  rose  into  the  poetoy  of  passes 
and  imagination.  He  is  a  delightful  writer  of  vht 
haye  been  called  *  occasional  poema.'  EQs  poli^ 
wit,  playfiil  &ncy«  and  knowledge  of  life  and  socktr. 
enabled  him  to  give  interest  to  trifles,  and  to  dotk 
familiar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  His  ov: 
life  seems  to  haye  been  one  summer-day — 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  hehn. 

He  dreamt  of  eigoyment*  not  of  fame.  The  fstbt? 
of  Suckling  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  L,  a&i 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  L  The 
poet  was  distinguished  almost  fhnn  Ua  in&ncy;  sci 
at  sixteen  he  had  entered  on  paUic  lift  1  His  fir«: 
appearance  was  as  a  soldier  under  the  odebntfei 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  awed  one  cam- 
paign. On  his  return,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
cause  of  Charles  L,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  is 
his  support  He  intrigued  with  his  broUier  can- 
liers  to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons.  To  evade  a 
trial,  he  fled  to  France»  but  a  fiital  aoddent  took  plsa 
by  the  way.  His  servant  having  robbed  him  at  so 
inn,  Suckling,  learning  the  ciroumstance,  drew  or 
his  boots  huniedly,  to  pursue  him ;  a  rus^  nsH  Jt 
(according  to  another  account)  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
had  been  concealed  in  the  boot,  which  wounded 
him,  and  produced  mortification,  of  wUfih  he  died 
The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  misodlaaeras 
poems,  five  plays,  and  some  private  letters.  Hi5 
poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  tfa«n  are  dedi- 
cated to  love  and  gallantry.  With  the  fteedom  of  a 
cayalier.  Suckling  has  greater  purity  <tf  ezpressioL 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentimeot* 
are  sometimes  too  yoluptuous,  but  are  rarely  coarse ; 
and  there  is  so  much  dasticlty  and  rivadty  in  hi< 
yerses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedioos.  His  BaSai 
uwm  a  Wedding  is  inimitable  for  witty  lerity  and 
ctioice  beauty  of  expression.  It  has  touches  of 
graphic  description  and  liveliness  equal  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Chaucer.  One  well-known  yerse  has  never 
been  excelled — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light ; 
But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  a^  Easter^day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight  I* 


*  Herridc,  who  had  no  oooaslon  to  steal,  has  taken  ihiiiBii«i 
from  SnokUnf ,  and  spoiled  it  in  the  theft— 

Her  pretty  feet,  Wu  tnaUi,  did  creep 
A  Uttle  oat 

Like  Sir  Fretful  PlsgUiy,  H«niok  had  not  Skfll  to  MmI  «ith 
taste.  Wycherley  also  purMned  HflRiek*s  liiiills  to  oaa  of  hb 
playa.  The  allnsion  to  Boater-day  ia  founded  ttpon  a  bwitifbl 
old  auperatitton  of  the  Bii|}iah  pesaantry,  **»t^  tha  aas  dance* 
upon  that  morning. 
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[Song.— Tu  now,  nnoe  I  $(U  down  hrfore.'] 

Tib  now,  sinoe  I  sat  down  before 

That  foolish  fort,  a  heart, 
(Time  strangelr  spent  1)  a  year,  and  more  ; 

And  still  I  did  mj  part,~- 

Made  my  approaches,  from  her  hand 

Unto  her  lip  did  rise  ; 
And  did  already  understand 

The  language  of  her  eyes ; 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 

My  tongue  was  en^eer ; 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 

By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

Wlien  this  did  nothing,  I  brought  down 

Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town, 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resoly'd  to  starre  the  place 

By  cutting  off  all  kisses. 
Praising  and  nzmg  on  her  face, 

And  all  such  little  blisses. 

To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  itrsngth, 

I  drew  all  batteries  in  : 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length, 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  man  oould  do. 

And  thought  the  place  mine  own. 
The  enemy  lay  quiet  too. 

And  snul'd  at  all  was  done. 

I  sent  to  know  firom  whence,  and  where, 

These  hopes,  and  this  relief  f 
A  spy  inform'd.  Honour  was  there, 

And  did  command  in  chief. 

March,  march  (<^uoth  I)  ;  the  word  straight  gire, 

Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leare  her ; 
That  giant  upon  air  will  lire. 

And  hold  it  out  for  erer. 

To  such  a  place  our  camp  remore 

As  will  no  si^ge  abide ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starves  for  love. 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 

A  BaUad  upon  a  Wedding. 

I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been. 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen ; 

Oh,  things  without  compare ! 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground, 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs ; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amoogsi  the  rest,  one  pest'lent  fine, 
(His  l^rd  no  bigger,  tnough,  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest : 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him  : 
The  king,  Ood  bless  him,  'twould  undo  him. 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 
«  «  * 

But  wot  you  what  f  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid  : 
Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 
lie  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past, 

Percbanoe,  as  did  the  maid. 


The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  talc, 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-ale^ 

Could  ever  yet  produce : 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she. 

Nor  half  so  fudl  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  rine 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must). 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light : 
But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way  1 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

*  *  • 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone  : 
For  stress  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear. 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly  ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break 

That  they  might  passage  get : 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

*  *  • 

Passion,  oh  me  I  how  I  run  on  I 
There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride  : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock'd  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  ; 
Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd-band, 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  intreated  t 
And  this  the  very  reason  was, 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace. 

The  company  were  seat^. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse  : 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house. 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick  ; 
And  when  'tWas  nam'd  another's  health. 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth, 

^d  who  oould  help  it,  Dick  1 

O'  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance : 

Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  sev'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Till  ev'ry  woman  wish'd  her  place. 

Ana  ev'ry  man  wish'd  his. 

1  WhitBun-ales  were  festive  sasemblim  of  the  peoplo  of  whido 
parishes  at  Whitsunday. 
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By  this  time  all  were  stol'n  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride : 

But  that  he  must  not  know  : 
But  yet  *twas  thought  he  guess'd  her  mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 


Out  upon  it,  I  haye  lor'd 
Three  whole  days  together  ; 

And  am  like  to  lore  three  more, 
If  it  proTe  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 

ICre  he  shall  discorer 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on*t  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me  ; 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays, 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she 

And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  in  her  place. 


Song, 

I  prithee  send  roe  back  my  heart, 

Since  I  cftn  not  have  thine, 
For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part, 

Why  then  should'st  thou  have  mine  t 

Yet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie. 

To  find  it  were  in  vain  ; 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie. 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  t 
Oh  love  1  where  is  thy  sympathy, 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  f 

But  love  is  such  a  mystciy, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  Tm  best  resolv'd, 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine  ; 
For  ril  believe  I  have  her  heart 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 


Song. 

Wliy  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  1 

Prithee,  why  so  pale ! 
M'ill,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  f 

Prithee,  why  so  pale ! 

AVhy  80  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  f 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  1 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Graying  nothing  do't  f 

Prithee,  why  so  mute ! 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

The  devil  take  her. 


The  Cat'detB  Lover, 

Never  believe  me  if  I  love. 

Or  know  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  piove ; 

And  yet  in  faith  I  lie,  I  do. 

And  she's  extremely  handsome  too ; 

She's  fair,  she's  wond'rous  fair. 

But  I  care  not  who  knows  it. 

E'er  I'll  die  for  love, 

I  fairly  will  forego  it. 

This  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  fear. 
My  foolish  heart  could  never  bear : 
One  sigh  imprison'd  ruins  more 
llian  earthquakes  have  done  heretofcre : 
She's  fair,  &c 

\Mien  I  am  hungry  I  do  eat, 
And  cut  no  fingers  'stead  of  meat ; 
Nor  with  much  gazing  on  her  face. 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  from  the  place  : 

She's  fair,  &c. 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink  ; 
And  if  'tis  nam'd  another's  health, 
I  never  make  it  her's  by  stealth : 
She's  fiur,  &c. 

Blackfriam  to  me,  and  old  Whitehall, 
Is  even  as  much  as  is  the  fall 
Of  fountains  or  a  pathless  grove. 
And  nourishes  as  much  as  love  : 
She's  fair,  kc 

I  visit,  talk,  do  business,  play, 
*       And  for  a  need  laugh  out  a  day  ; 

Who  does  not  thus  in  Cupid's  school. 
He  makes  not  love,  but  plays  the  fool : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

Song. 

Ilast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air. 

When  wanlon  blasts  have  tost  it  1 
Or  the  ship  on  the  sea, 

Wlien  ruder  winds  have  crost  it  I 
Hast  thou  mark'd  the  crocodiles  weeping, 

Or  the  foxes  sleeping  ? 
Or  hast  thou  view'd  the  peacock  in  his  pride. 

Or  the  dove  by  nis  bride. 
Oh  I  80  fickle ;  oh  I  so  vain ;  oh  1  Bofalse,8ofaUe  iiai>^- 

Detraction  ExeeraUd. 

Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 
Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  animate, 
Canker  of  conversation  t  could'st  thou  find 
Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thy  bate ! 
Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 
What  canst  thou  witness  then  t  thou,  base  dull  ai«l 
Wast  Useless  in  our  conversation. 
Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  nid* 
Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence — from  earth ! 
That  part  of  us  ne'er  knew  that  we  did  love  : 
Or,  from  the  air  f  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 
From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did  move  ; 
Our  thoughts,  as  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's  brcatli« 
When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  awaVt 
Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  blush,  thfit  hai^ 
More  purity,  raoro  innocence  than  they. 
Nor  from  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale ; 
No  briny  tear  has  furrowed  her  smooth  check ; 
And  I  was  pleas'd :  I  pray  what  should  he  ail, 
That  had  her  love  ;  for  what  else  could  he  seek  ? 
We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 
WHiilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstacy 
Perceiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 
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Much  l£588  could'st  hare  it  from  the  purer  fire  ; 

Our  heat  exhales  no  vapour  from  coarse  senae, 

Such  as  ore  hopes,  or  fean,  or  fond  desire  : 

Our  mutual  lore  itself  did  recompense. 

Thou  hast  no  correspondence  had  in  hearen, 

Aud  th'  elemental  world,  thou  see'st,  is  free. 

Wlieuce  hadst  thou,  then,  this,  talking  monster  !  even 

From  hell,  a  harbour  lit  for  it  and  thee. 

Curst  be  th*  ofiicious  tongue  that  did  address 

Thee  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  my  content : 

"May  it  one  minute  taste  such  happiness, 

Deserving  lost  unpitied  it  lament  I 

I  must  forbear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 

In  grief,  those  hours'  joy  shortened  to  a  dream ; 

Eacli  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day, 

And  in  one  year  outlive  Methusalem. 

JOHN  CHALKHTLL. 

A  pastoral  romance,  entitled  Thealma  and  Clear- 
chus,  was  published  by  I/.aak  Walton  in  1683,  with 
a  title-page  stating  it  to  have  been  *  written  hmg 
since  by  John  Chalkrill,  Esq.,  an  acqnaintant 
ami  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser.'  Walton  tells  us  of 
the  author, '  that  he  was  in  his  time  a  man  generally 
known,  and  ns  well  beloved ;  for  he  was  humble  and 
obliging  in  his  behaviour ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
very  innocent  and  prudent ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole 
life  was  useful,  quiet^  and  virtuous.'  *  Thealma  and 
Clearchus*  was  reprinted  by  Mr  Singer,  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that,  as  Walton  had  been  silent 
npon  the  life  of  Chalkhill,  he  might  be  altogether  a 
fictitious  personage^  and  the  poem  be  actually  the 
composition  of  Walton  himself.  A  critic  in  the^ 
Retrospective  Review,*  after  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  comparing  the  TheiUma  with  the 
acknowledged  productions  of  Wftlton,  oomes  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Sir  Jolui  Hawkins,  the  editor  of 
Walton,  seeks  to  overturn  the  hypothesis  of  Singer, 
hv  the  following  statement :— *  Unfortunately,  John 
Chalkhiirs  tomb  of  black  marble  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  Winchester  cathedral,  by  which  it 
appears  he  died  in  May  1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Walton's  preface  speaks  of  liim  as  dead  In  May 
1678  ;  hut  as  the  book  was  not  published  till  1683, 
when  Walton  was  ninety  years  old,  it  is  probably  an 
error  of  memory.'  The  tomb  in  Winchester  cannot 
be  that  of  the  author  of  Thealma,  unless  Walton 
committed  a  further  error  in  styling  Chalkhill  an 
*  acquaintant  and  friend'  of  Spenser.  Spenser  died 
in  1399,  the  very  year  in  which  John  Chalkhill,  in- 
terred in  Winchester  cathedral,  must  have  been  bom. 
We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  the  Thealma  was 
the  composition  of  Walton,  thus  adding  another 
laurel  to  his  venerable  brow ;  but  the  internal  evi- 
ilence  seems  to  us  to  be  wholly  against  such  a  sup- 
iwsition.  The  poetry  is  of  a  cast  far  too  high  for 
the  muse  of  Izaak,  which  dwelt  only  by  the  side  of 
trouting  streams,  and  among  quiet  meadows.  The 
nomine  de  guerre  of  Chalkhill  must  also  have  been  an 
ohl  one  with  Walton,  if  he  wrote  Thealma;  for,  thirty 
years  before  its  publication,  he  had  inserted  in  his 
'  Complete  Angler'  two  songs,  signed  *  Jo.  Chalkhill.' 
The  disguise  is  aftogether  very  unlike  Izaak  Walton, 
then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  remarkable  for  his  un- 
assuming worth,  probity,  and  piety.  We  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Thealma  is  a  genuine  poem  of 
the  days  of  Cliarles  or  James  I.  The  scene  of  this 
pastoral  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author,  like  the 
ancient  poets,  desoribes  the  golden  age  and  all  its 
charms,  which  were  succeeded  by  an  age  of  iron,  on 
tlie  introduction  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  tyranny. 

»  RetrotpcetHtt  Review,  vol.  Iv.,  page  «0.  The  article  ap- 
pofcw  to  bavtt  Iwni  wriltro  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  con- 
tributed UrB«ly  to  that  work. 


The  plot  is  complicated  and  obscure,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  deficient  in  individuality.  It  must  be  read, 
like  the  Faery  Queen,  for  ita  romantic  descriptions, 
and  its  occasional  felicity  of  language.  The  versi- 
fication is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  varied,  like 
Milton's  Lycidas,  by  breaks  and  pauses  in  the  middle 
of  the  line. 


[7%c  Wife's  Caw.] 

Her  cell  was  hewn  out  of  the  marble  rock, 

By  more  than  human  art ;  she  need  not  knock  ; 

The  door  stood  always  open,  large  and  wide. 

Grown  o'er  with  woolly  moss  on  either  side. 

And  interwove  with  ivy's  flattering  twines. 

Through  which  the  carbuncle  and  diamond  shines. 

Not  set  by  Art,  but  there  by  Nature  sown 

At  the  world's  birth,  so  star-like  bright  they  shone. 

They  serv'd  inst^  of  tapers,  to  give  light 

To  the  dark  entir,  where  perpetual  night, 

Friend  to  black  deeds,  and  sire  of  ignorance, 

Shuts  out  all  knowledge,  lest  her  eye  by  chance 

Might  bring  to  light  her  follies  :  in  they  went, 

The  ground  was  strew'd  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  scent, 

Mix'd  with  the  choice  perfumes  from  India  brought, 

Intoxicates  his  brain,  and  quickly  caught 

His  credulous  sense  ;  the  walls  were  gilt,  and  set 

With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fret 

With  a  gold  vine,  whose  straggling  branches  spread 

All  o'er  the  arch ;  the  swelling  grapes  were  red  ; 

This,  Art  had  made  of  rubles,  cluster'd  so. 

To  the  quick'st  eve  they  more  than  seem'd  to  grow ; 

About  the  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung. 

Such  as  were  of  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung. 

On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elves 

Held  waxen  tapers,  taller  than  themselves : 

Yet  so  well-shap'd  unto  their  little  stature, 

So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature  ; 

Their  rich  attire  so  diflfring  ;  yet  so  well 

Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 

Which  was  the  fairest,  which  the  handsomest  deck'd, 

Or  which  of  them  desire  would  soon'st  affect. 

After  a  low  salute,  they  all  'gan  sing. 

And  circle  in  the  stranger  in  a  ring. 

Orandra  to  her  charms  was  stepp'd  aside. 

Leaving  her  guest  half  won  and  wanton-ey'  1. 

He  had  forgot  his  herb :  cunning  delight 

Had  so  bewitch'd  his  ears,  and  hlear'd  his  sight, 

And  captivated  all  his  senses  so. 

That  he  was  not  himself :  nor  did  he  know 

What  place  he  was  in,  or  how  he  came  there, 

But  greedily  he  feeds  his  eye  and  ear 

With  what  would  ruin  him. 

Next  unto  his  view 
She  represents  a  banouet,  usher'd  in 
By  such  a  shape,  as  she  was  sure  would  win 
His  appetite  to  taste  ;  so  like  she  was 
To  his  Clarinda,  both  in  shape  and  face. 
So  voic'd,  so  habited,  of  the  same  ^it 
And  comely  gesture  ;  on  her  brow  in  state 
Sat  such  a  princely  majesty,  as  he 
Had  noted  in  Clarinda  ;  save  that  she 
Had  a  more  wanton  eye,  that  here  and  there 
Roll'd  up  and  down,  not  settling  any  where. 
Down  on  the  ground  she  falls  his  hands  to  kiss, 
And  with  her  tears  bedews  it ;  cold  as  ice 
He  felt  her  lips,  that  yet  inflam'd  him  so. 
That  he  was  all  on  fire  the  truth  to  know, 
Whether  she  was  the  same  she  did  appear, 
Or  whether  some  fantastic  form  it  were, 
Fashion'd  in  his  Imagination 
By  his  still  working  thoughts  ;  so  fix'd  upon 
His  lov'd  Clarinda,  that  his  fancy  strove. 
Even  with  her  shadow,  to  express  his  love. 
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[Tke  Priettm  ofJMana,] 

Within  a  little  silent  grove  luurd  by. 
Upon  a  small  ascent  he  might  espy 
A  Btatelj  chapel,  richlj  gilt  withouti 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about : 
And  eyer  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  being : — so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

*  •  • 

A  hundred  Tiigins  there  he  might  espy 
Prostrate  befoie  a  marble  deity, 
Which,  by  its  portraiture,  appotf'd  to  bo 
The  image  of  Diana :— H>n  their  knee 
They  tender'd  their  derotions :  with  sweet  airiy 
OfTring  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 
Their  garments  all  alike  ;  beneath  their  pape 
BucklM  together  with  a  silver  claps ; 
{  And  cross  Uieir  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 
An  azure  scarf,  with  stars  embroider'd  o*er« 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  top. 
A  silver  bow  their  left  hand  held  ;  their  riAht« 
For  their  defence,  held  a  shaip-hMided  flighti 
Drawn  from  their  'broider'd  quiver,  neatly  Ued 
In  silken  cords,  and  fasten'd  to  their  aide. 
Under  their  vestments,  something  short  before. 
White  buskins,  lac'd  with  ribanding,  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  sicht  for  a  voung  eye. 
That  love  had  fir'd  befoie : — ^he  might  espy 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circled  rounds 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  orowu*d. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  caoie  from  her. 


IThe  Votarm  of  Diana.} 


Clarinda  came  at  last 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  passed 
Thorough  the  inws[rd  court,  did  make  a  lane, 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture, 
Doing  their  reverence.    Her  upward  vesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold, 
Girt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wra]^  themselves  together,  so  well  wrought 
And  fashion'd  to  the  life,  one  would  have  thought 
They  had  been  real.    Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  silver  tinsel,  short  before, 
And  fring'd  about  with  ffold  :  white  buskins  hide 
The  naked  of  her  leg  ;  they  were  loose  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  were  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  lM)und  up  like  to  a  coronet. 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapphires  set ; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  plac\i. 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac'd. 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  fair ; 
One  would  have  thought  Diana's  self  were  there ; 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  fill*d 
With  turtle-feather'd  airows. 


"WILLIAM  CABTWUDQHT. 

William  Cartwrioht  (1611-1643)  was  one  of 
Ben  Jonson's  adopted  sons  of  the  muses,  and  of  his 
works  Jonson  remarked—^'  My  son  Cartwright  writes 
all  like  a  man/  Cartwright  was  a  favourite  with 
his  contemporaries,  who  loved  him  living,  and 
deplored  his  early  death.  This  poet  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Cirencester,  who  had  squandered 
away  a  patrimonial  estate.    In  1638,  after  complet- 


ing his  education  at  Oxford,  Cartwright  estatd 
into  holy  orders.  He  was  a  aealoiu  royalist  e& 
was  impriBoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces  w^ 
they  arrived  in  Oxford  in  1&42.  In  1643,  he  ^ 
chosen  junior  proctor  of  the  unlTenity,  and  was  uc 
reader  in  metaphysics.  At  this  tinoie,  the  pje(  i 
said  to  have  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day !  Tovirit 
the  dose  of  the  same  year,  Cartwri^t  cssgb» 
malignant  fever,  called  the  camp  disease,  theo  prr 
Talent  at  Oxford,  and  died  December  23,  1641  Thf 
king,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  went  into  moan±i: 
for  Cartwright's  death  {  and  when  his  works  ve« 
published  in  1651,  no  less  than  fifty  copies  dri- 
oomiastic  verses  were  prefixed  to  them  by  the  ^.j 
and  scholars  of  the  time.  It  is  difficult  to  oooarirc 
from  the  perusal  of  Cartwright'a  poems,  wbj  b 
should  hare  obtained  such  extraordinary  tLp^sz* 
and  reputation.  His  pieces  are  mostly  short  oca- 
aional  productkma,  addresses  to  ladies  and  nakksA 
or  to  his  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonsoo,  a 
slight  amatory  effusions  not  distinguished  fur  ttr 
gance  or  fancy.  His  youthful  virtues,  his  letroia;. 
loyalty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  seem  to  hs^'- 
mainly  contributed  to  his  popularity,  and  his  pracA- 
ture  death  would  renew  and  deepen  the  imixoik* 
of  hii  worth  and  talents.  Cartwright  most  iun 
cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth :  he  was  only  tveorj- 
siz  when  Sen  Jonson  died,  and  the  oomplime' 
quoted  above  seems  to  prove  that  he  bad  tikt 
been  busy  with  his  pen.  He  mourned  the  kw  d 
his  poetical  father  in  one  of  his  best  efiuskios,  c 
whidi  he  thus  eulogises  JonsoD*s  dramatic poven- 

But  thou  still  puts  true  passion  on ;  dost  write 
With  the  same  courage  uiat  tried  captains  ^t ; 
Giv'st  the  right  blush  and  colour  unto  things ; 
Low  without  creeping,  hifh  without  loss  of  in£|$; 
Smooth  yet  not  weak,  and,  by  a  thorough  caie, 
Big  without  swelling,  without  pointing  fair. 


ToaLodjf  VeSkdU 

So  Love  appeared,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  oark  chaos,  he  first  shM  the  day ; 

Newly  awak'd  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  gloiy  of  the  rose. 

As  you  do  through  your  veils ;  and  I  may  swear, 

Viewing  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  there. 

So  Truth  lay  under  fables,  that  the  eye 

Mieht  reverence  the  mastery,  not  descry ; 

Li^t  being  so  proportion'd,  that  no  more 

Was  seen, but  what  might  cause  men  to  adore: 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  oraer*d,  so  contrived, 

As  His  but  onlv  poetry  rerived. 

Such  doubtful  light  had  sacred  groves,  where  rods 

And  twifs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  ffoiiis ; 

Where,  tiien,  a  shade  darkeneth  the  beauteous  fare, 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  place ! 

So,  under  water,  glimmering  stars  appear, 

As  those  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  here ; 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Ixlon,  then,  be  here  aUow'd, 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  doud. 

Methinks  the  first  age  comes  again,  and  ve 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  country  vii^gin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  even  vell'd  si  yoo. 

Blest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spun  our  fesr. 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  appear : 

0  fear  ye  no  assaults  from  bolder  men ; 

When  they  assail,  be  this  your  armour  then. 

A  silken  helmet  may  defend  those  parts, 

Where  softer  kisses  are  the  only  darts  1 
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Bid  me  not  go  wW«  nutW  nuu  nor  ihowHl 

Do  make  at  cheriili ; 
Vilwn  diKODtcnted  thing!  in  wdneM  lie, 

And  nature  grisTcs  u  I ; 
When  I  ua  poirtcd  &oid  tboae  Bja 
FioiQ  irhich  oiy  better  d*;  doth  liie. 

Though  wmB  propitioM  power 

Should  pl&nt  me  in  k  hover. 
Where,  amongst  happj  loren,  I  might  aoo 

How  showers  and  aunbcNni  briog 

One  ererlrutiiig  gpring; 
Nor  would  thoae  fall,  nor  then  shine  fortli  1«  m 

Nature  henelf  to  him  is  lost. 

Who  loseth  her  he  honours  moat. 
Then,  fuiest,  to  mT  parting  liew  display 

V.....  .n.«.  .11  It,  ..r.11  r..it  ^n.  • 


1  do  return  and  view  again  : 
So  hj  (his  Bit,  fsiK.7  shall  fortune  erou, 
And  loTers  live  b^  (luaking  on  their  loss. 


ST)  Chlet, 
Who  wUied  tamelf  jmat  • 


That  perfect  likeness,  which  endean 

Thing!  unto  thingi,  mi^t  at  comt'* 
Our  age*  to  In  date  agne. 
That  twins  do  difl^  more  than  we. 


4  when  Ugkt 


There  are  two  birth*  |  tha  01 

First  strikes  (he  new  a 
-  The  other  when  two  touli  unite ; 

And  we  must  count  our  life  from  thmee : 
When  jou  lor'd  ma,  and  1  loT'd  jon. 
Then  bath  ot  us  were  bom  anew. 
Lore  then  to  ui  did  new  souls  gite, 

And  in  those  souls  did  plant  new  pow*fv : 
Sinn  when  another  life  we  lire, 

The  breath  we  bmithe  Is  bis,  not  oon ; 
LoTC  makes  those  joung  wliom  age  doth  chill, 
And  whom  he  finds  joung  keeps  joung  still. 

Lots,  like  that  angel  (hat  ihall  call 
Our  bodiee  from  the  silmt  grare, 

Uuto  oue  age  doth  raise  us  all ; 
None  too  much,  none  too  little  hare ; 

Naj,  that  the  difference  may  be  none. 

He  make*  two  not  alike,  but  one. 

And 


iat\i 


and  I  are  such, 
wha^s  jonrs,  and  what  I*  mine! 
or  eyea,  our  ears,  our  tMl«,  fnell,  touch, 
Do,  like  our  souls,  in  one  combine ; 


Too  old  for  jou,  ae 


iedead, 

offin  grew; 
Silence  and  sleep  this  itnoge  sight  bred. 

But,  waked,  1  found  I  Ut  d  anew. 
Looking  neit  mom  on  jour  bright  bee, 

Mine  eyes  beqaeath'd  mine  heart  fresh  pain  ; 
A  dart  nuh'd  in  with  srery  ^race. 


Zone  InameadiMt. 
Who  can  hide  fire  t    If 't  be  uncoTer'd,  light ; 
If  eoTer'd,  smoke  betrays  it  to  the  ught : 
Lore  is  that  Sre,  which  stilt  some  sign  affords ; 
If  hid,  they  are  aiglis ;  if  open,  they  are  words. 


Thou,  who  didst  never  see  the  light. 
Nor  know'st  the  pleasure  of  the  sight, 
But  always  blindfed,  canst  not  say. 


That  still  she  lote  me,  yet 


ilind  her  eye, 


.1,7. 


Than  who  dost  wound  us  with  such  art. 

We  *ee  no  blood  drop  from  the  heart. 

And,  subCly  cruel,  leaVst  no  sipi 

To  tell  the  blow  or  hand  was  thine ; 

0  gently,  gently  wound  my  fair,  that  she 

Hay  thence  believe  the  wound  did  come  fh>m 


One  of  the  most  eiquialte  of  our  early  Iriical  poets 
was  Robert  Heiibici,  bom  In  Cheapside,  London, 
In  ISSl.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  haring 
entoed  Into  holy  orders,  was  presented  by  Charles  L, 


Id  1639,  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior  in  DeTonsliir 
After  about  twenty  years'  residence  in  this  rural 
parish,  Herrick  was  ejecWd  from  his  living  by  the 
Rtomis  of  the  civil  war,  which,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
says,  '  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  churcli  and  state  i " 
in  pieces.'  Whntever  regret  the  poet  may  have  fi 
on  being  turned  adrift  on  the  world,  he  could  ha' 
expeiienoed  little  on  parting  with  his  parishioners, 
for  he  describes  them  in  mnch  the  satue  wb'~  ~  ~ 
Crabbe  portrayed  the  natives  of  gu&iilk,  an 
whom  he  was  cast  in  early  Ufe.  as  a  '  wild  amphi- 
bious race,'  rude  '  almost  as  salvages,'  and  *  churliah 
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M  the  seas.'    Herrick  gives  ua  a  glimpse  of  his  own 
character — 

Bom  I  was  to  meet  with  agi\ 
And  to  walk  life's  pilgrimage  : 
Much,  I  know,  of  time  is  spent ; 
Tell  I  can*t  what's  resident. 
Howsoever,  cares  adieu  I 
I'll  have  nought  to  say  to  jou ; 
But  I'll  spend  my  coming  hours 
Drinking  wine  and  crowu'd  with  flowers. 

Tills  light  and  genial  temperament  would  enable  the 
poet  to  ride  out  the  storm  in  composure.  About  the 
time  that  he  lost  his  vicarage,  Herrick  appears  to 
have  published  his  works.  His  Noble  Numbert^  or 
PiouM  Pieces^  are  dated  1647  ;  his  Jlexperide*,  or  the 
*  Works  both  Humane  and  Divine  of  liidbert  Herrick, 
Esquire,'  in  1648.  The  clerical  prefix  to  his  name 
seems  now  to  liavc  been  abandoned  by  the  poet, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  pieces  in  his  second 
volume  which  would  not  become  one  ministering  at 
the  altar,  or  belonging  to  the  sacred  ]>rofes8ion. 
Herrick  lived  in  Westminster,  and  was  supported 
or  assisted  by  the  wealthy  royalists.  He  asscxriated 
with  the  jovial  spirits  of  the  age.  He  *  quaffed  the 
I  mighty  bowl'  with  Ben  Jonson,  but  could  not,  he 
I  telis  us,  *  thrive  in  freitzv,'  like  rare  Ben,  who  seems 
I  to  have  excelled  all  his  fellow-compotators  in  sallies 
of  wild  wit  and  high  imaginations.  The  recollec- 
tion of  these  'brave  translunary  scenes'  of  tlie 
Xioets  inspired  Uie  muse  of  Herrick  in  the  following 
strain : — 

Ah  Ben! 
Sav  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests. 
Meet  at  thoHe  lyric  feasts 
Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ; 
Where  we  such  clusters  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad ! 
And  yet  eaoh  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine. 

My  Ben  I 
Or  come  again, 
Or  send  to  us 
Thy  wit's  great  overplus, 

But  teach  us  yet 
Wisely  to  husband  it ; 
Lest  we  that  talent  spend  ; 
And  having  once  brought  to  an  end 
lliat  precious  stock,  the  store 
Of  such  a  wit,  the  world  should  have  no  more. 


After  the  Bcstoration,  Herrick  was  replaced  in  his 
l>evonsliire  vicarage.  How  he  was  received  by  the 
*  rude  salvages'  of  Dean  Prior,  or  how  he  felt  on 
quitting  the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  to  resume  his 
clerical  duties  and  seclusion,  is  not  recorded.  He 
was  now  about  seventy  years  of  ago,  and  was  pro* 
bably  tired  of  canary  sack  and  tavern  jollities.  He 
h:ui  an  undoubted  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  works,  and  the  fond- 
ness with  which  he  dwells  on  old  English  festivals 
and  rural  customs.  Though  his  rhymes  were  some- 
times wild,  he  says  his  life  was  chaste,  and  he  re- 
pented of  his  errors :— > 


lU 


For  these  my  unbaptised  rhymes. 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times, 
For  eveiy  sentence,  clause,  and  word, 
That's  not  inlaid  with  thee,  O  Lord  1 


Forgive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  thai  is  not  thine ; 
But  if,  'mongst  all  thou  findest  one 
Worthy  thy  benediction, 
lliat  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  gloiy  of  my  work  and  me. 

The  poet  ahould  better  have  evinced  the  nnoertn 
and  depth  of  his  contrition,  by^  blotting  oat  the  n> 
baptist  rhymes  himself,  or  not  reprinting  tbe^; 
but  the  vanity  of  the  author  probably  tnompiiel 
over  the  penitence  of  the  Christian.  Gaiety  w^  '^ 
natural  element  of  Herrick.  His  muse  was  s  pA- 
dess  fair  and  free,  that  did  not  move  hsppilj  i 
serious  numbers.  The  time  of  the  poet's  death  ha 
not  been  ascertained,  but  he  most  have  arrived  ;t 
ripe  old  age. 

The  poetical  works  of  Herrick  lay  neglected  f: 
many  years  after  his  death.    Tliey  are  now  sgaia 
esteem,  especially  his  shorter  lyrics,  some  of  vbid' 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  are  sung  and  quoted  br 
all  lovers  of  song.    His  verses.  Cherry  Bift,^ 
Gather  the  Roae-budt  while  ye  may  (though  tl«  mir 
roent  and  many  of  the  expressions  of  the  Utter  r» 
taken  from  Spenser),  possess  a  delicious  mixture  fj 
playful  fancy  and  natural  feeling.    Those  To  B^ 
mmt.  To  Daffodil*,  and  To  Primroeet,  have  s  tl>t 
of  pathos  that  wins  its  way  to  the  heart.   Thrj 
abound,  like  all  Herrick'a  poems,  in  lively  imsger 
and  conceits;  but  the  pensive  moral  feeling pred* 
minates,  and  we  fed  that  the  poet*s  smiles  mi^:  u 
well  be  tears.    Shakspeare  and  Jonson  had  scstt^^ 
such  delicate  fancies  and  snatches  of  lyrical  mdi? 
among  their  plays  and  masques — Milton's  Cm»\ 
and  the  Arcades'  had  also  been  published— Csnv 
and  Suckling  were  before  him — Herrick  was,  1ber^ 
fore,  not  without  models  of  the  highest  exceDcooe  ^ 
this  species  of  composition.    There  is,  lioweTcr,  ir- 
his  songs  and  anacreontics,  an  unforced  gsietv  v^ 
natural  tenderness,  that  show  he  wrote  chiefly  fn£] 
the  impulses  (£  his  own  cheerful  and  happy  nstor- 
The  select  Iwauty  and  picturesqueness  <^  HenicVi 
language,  when  he  is  in  his  happiest  vein,  is  wcrttv 
of  his  fine  conceptions ;  and  his  versification  is  l^^r- 
motiy  itself.    His  verses  bound  and  flow  like  ioeae 
exquisite  lively  melody,  that  echoes  nature,  by  w^ 
and  dell,  and  presents  new  beauties  at  every  tsni 
and  winding.    The  strain  is  short,  and  sometimfl 
fantastic ;  but  the  notes  long  linger  in  the  mind,  and 
take  tlicir  place  for  ever  in  the  memory.    One « 
two  words,  such  as  *  gather  the  rose-buds,'  osll  c? 
a  summer  landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  ffeweri. 
and  music    This  is,  and  ever  must  be,  true  poetn. 

To  EUmomi, 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 
Why  do  you  fall  so  fast ! 
Your  date  is  not  so  past. 

But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  while, 
To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

^\'hat  I  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  halfs  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night ! 

'Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show^  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  hare 
Their  end,  though  ne'er-so  brave : 
And  lUter  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 
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To  DaffodiU. 

Fair  diUTodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
Aa  yet  the  earlT-ming  sun 
Has  not  attain  d  his  noon  : 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hast'ning  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  eren-sonff ; 
And  having  piay'd  together,  wo 

Will  go  with  you  along  ! 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you  or  anything : 
We  die. 

As  your  hours  do  ;  and  diy 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


The  JKm— «  Dialofftie. 

1.  Amonff  thy  fancies  tell  me  this : 
Whatis  the  thing  we  call  a  kiss  I — 

2. 1  shall  resolve  ye  what  it  is  : 

It  is  a  creature  bom,  and  bred 
Between  the  lips,  all  cherxy  red ; 
By  love  and  warm  desires  fed  ; 
Chor. — ^And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed : 

2.  It  is  an  active  flame,  that  flies 
First  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes, 

And  charms  them  there  with  lullabies ; 
Chor. — ^And  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  cries : 

2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  check,  the  ear. 
It  frisks,  and  flies :  now  here,  now  there ; 
*Ti9  now  far  off,  and  then  'tis  near ; 
Chor, — And  here,  and  there,  and  evexywhere. 

I.  Has  it  a  speaking  virtue  ? — 2.  Yea. 
1.  How  speaks  it,  say! — 2.  Do  you  but  this. 
Part  your  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  kiss ; 
CVior. — ^And  this  love's  sweetest  language  is. 

1.  Has  it  a  body  ? — 2.  Ay,  and  wings. 
With  thousand  rare  encolourings ; 
And  as  it  flies,  it  gentl:|r  sings, 
C%or. — Love  honey  yields,  but  never  stings. 


To  the  Viiyintf  to  make  mnch  of  their  Time, 

Gather  the  rose-buds,  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying. 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  wanner ; 

But,  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Time  shall  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  ; 

For,  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 
You  may  for  ever  tany. 


Twelfth  Night,  or  King  and  Queen. 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comcs,^ 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  bean's  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 

Beside,  we  must  know. 

The  pea  also 
Must  revel  as  queen  in  the  court  here. 

Be^n  then  to  choose, 

This  night,  as  ye  use. 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here ; 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfth-day  queen  for  the  night  here 

Which  known,  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake  ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 

Who  unurged  will  not  drink, 

To  the  base  from  the  brink, 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queen  here. 

Next  crown  the  bowl  full 

With  gentle  lamb's-wool;* 
Add  suear,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 

With  store  of  ale,  too  ; 

And  thus  ye  must  do 
To  make  the  wassail  a  swinger. 

Give  them  to  the  king 

And  queen  wattsailing ; 
And  thou^  with  ale  ye  be  wet  here  ; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence. 

As  free  from  ofl^enoe. 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 


I7ie  CouiUry  Life, 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown. 

Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own  1 

But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 

Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 

Thou  never  plough  d  the  ocean's  foam. 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home  ; 

Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  rove. 

To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove  ; 

Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov'd  rest, 

Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 

No ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 

Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  ; 

O  how  to  pay  thy  hinds  3  and  clear 

All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 

But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds. 

Not  craving  others'  lar;gcr  bounds  ; 

For  well  thou  know'st  'tis  not  th'  extent 

Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  horn. 

Calls  for  the  lily-wristed  mom. 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 

Which,  though  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 

That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 

Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 

There,  at  the  plough,  thou  find'st  thy  team. 

With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them  ; 

And  cheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 

The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 

This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads 

Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 

Thou  seest  a  present  godlike  power 

Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 

*  AmoDgvt  the  sports  proper  to  Twelfth  Night  in  Bnffland 
was  the  partition  of  a  oako  with  a  bean  and  pea  in  it :  the  In- 
dividuals who  got  the  bean  and  pea  wen  respectively  king  and 
queen  for  the  evening. 

>  A  drink  of  warm  ale,  witli  roasted  apples  and  spices  in  It 
The  term  is  a  cormptiim  from  the  Celtic 

s  Famvlabounsra.    The  term  is  still  used  In  Scotland. 
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And  smeU'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine, 

Sweet  as  the  bloeBomf  of  the  Tine. 

Hera  thou  behold*8t  thy  laige,  sleek  neat,^ 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 

And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer, 

The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near, 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 

These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  Tiew  thy  flocks 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 

And  leav'st  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill, 

A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays, 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holy-days, 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round,' 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast, 

Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  sarland's  graced  ; 

Thy  moiris-dance,  thv  Wnitsun  ale, 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  nerer  fail ; 

Thy  harrest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth-night  kings 

And  queens,  thy  Christmas  reyellings ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit, 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  ffo, 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacherous  mow : 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  glade. 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then. 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

0  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 

The  husbandmen  but  understood  f 

Who  all  the  day  themselves  do  please. 

And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these ; 

And,  lying  down,  hare  nought  t'  affright 

Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night. 

Julia. 

Some  a^ked  me  where  the  rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  did  I  say, 
But  with  my  finder  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where, 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girl. 
To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  then 

The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

One  ask'd  me  where  the  roses  grow, 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek  ; 
But  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  show 

A  bud  in  either  cheek. 

Upon  Julia^i  Beawry. 

Droop,  droop  no  more,  or  hang  the  head, 

Ye  roses  almost  withered  ; 

New  strength  and  newer  purple  get 

Each  here  declining  violet ; 

Oh  I  primroses,  let  this  day  be 

A  resurrection  unto  ye  ; 

And  to  all  flowers  ally'd  in  blood, 

Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisterhood. 

For  health  on  Julia's  cheek  hath  shed 

Claret  and  cream  commingled  ; 

And  these  her  lips  do  now  appear 

As  beams  of  coral,  but  more  clear. 


1  Cattle. 


*  AldadofdaBoa. 


2%e  Bag  qf  (he  Bee, 

About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee. 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  should  bc^ 

They  rowed  to  ask  tiie  gods. 

Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 
And  for  their  boldness  stript  them ; 

And  takinff  thence  from  each  his  flsxu, 
With  rods  of  myrtle  whipt  them. 

Which  done,  to  itill  their  wanton  one, 
When  quiet  grown  sh'  ad  seen  than, 

She  kiss*d  and  wiped  their  dore-llke^e^ 
And  gare  the  bag  between  them. 

C/pfm  a  CkUd  Hiai  JHed. 

Here  she  lies,  a  nretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  nesh  and  blood. 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Oire  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  coven  her  1 

EpUap/i  upon  a  CMUL 

Viigins  promised,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  eadi  primrose-tids^ 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come, 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb : 
Having  promis'd,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violets. 

A  Thmkegivingfor  hit  JToum. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof ; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  diy. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  Ibr  to  waul, 

Hast  set  a  ffuard 
Of  htimless  thoughts,  to  watch  sad  ks^ 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fkte. 

Both  void  of  state  ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor. 
Who  hither  oome,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  mv  hall. 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Uncnipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire. 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit. 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  con^s,  too,  when  I  dine. 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mcsi 

Of  water  cress, 
Wliich  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent : 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet| 

To  be  more  sweet, 
rris  Thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  heartli 

With  guiltless  mirth ; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
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Lord,  'tis  thj  plentj-dropping  hand 

That  sows  m7  land  : 
All  this,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 

Me  for  this  end  : 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart, 
Which,  fir'd  with  incense,  I  ntign 

As  wholly  thine : 
But  the  acceptance — ^that  must  he, 

O  Loid,  by  Thee. 

To  Pnmro$es,filkd  with  Mornimg  Dew, 

Wbj  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  f    Can  tears 
Spei^  grief  in  you. 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  1 
Alas  !  you  hare  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower. 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years, 

Or  warp'd  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young, 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  hare  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimp'ring  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Id  it  for  want  of  sleep. 
Or  childish  lullaby! 
Or  that  ye  haye  not  seen  as  yet 
The  Tiolet ! 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  1 
No,  no  ;  this  sorrow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed, 
Would  have  this  lecture  read— 
'  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceired  with  grief  are,  and  with  t^ars  brought  forth.' 

DOigfUinDiKTder, 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 
[A  happy  kind  of  carelessness  ;] 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 
An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
EnthrsJs  the  crimson  stomacher ; 
A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribands  tliat  flow  confusedly  ; 
A  winning  ware,  deserving  note 
lu  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  ci-rility  ; 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
la  too  precise  in  etery  part. 

TofindChd, 

Weigh  me  the  fire  ;  or  canst  thou  find 
A  way  to  measure  out  the  wind ; 
DifltiDguish  all  those  floods  that  are 
Mixt  in  that  watery  theatre, 
And  taste  thou  them  as  saltless  there, 
As  in  their  channel  first  they  were. 
Tell  me  tiie  people  that  do  keep 
Within  the  kinedoms  of  the  deep ; 
Or  fetch  me  back  that  cloud  agam, 
Bcshirer'd  into  seeds  of  rain. 
Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  spears 
Of  com,  when  summer  shakes  his  ears ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  : 
This  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
That  rides  the  glorious  cherubim. 


Cherry  Bipe, 

Cheny  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry. 
Full  and  fair  ones — come  and  buy; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  growl — ^I  answer.  There, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile-^ 
There's  the  land,  or  cherxy-isle ; 
Whose  plantations  fully  show 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 

To  Corifma,  to  go  a  Maying, 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air ; 
Get  up,  sweet  sluff-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east, 
Abore  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest. 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 
When  all  the  birds  hare  matins  said. 
And  sung  their  thankful  h^mms :  'tis  sin. 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in. 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  fresh  and  green, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair ; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Betides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  oome,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come  ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,!  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees  ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 
Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white  thom  neatly  interwove  ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  f 
Come,  well  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying, 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day. 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thom  laden  home. 
Some  have  despatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream  ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth, 
And  chose  their  pnest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth  : 
Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  kiss,  iMth  odd  and  even  ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  key's  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd ;  yet  w*  are  not  a  Maying. 

1  Herriok  here  allttdes  to  the  mtiltitiides  whicia  were  to  Tw 
teen  roaming  in  the  fields  mi  May  moratng ;  he  afterwards  re- 
fers to  the  appeazaaoe  of  the  towns  and  vlUages  bedecked  with 
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Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime. 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  libertj. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  dajs  run 

As  &st  away  as  does  the  sun  ; 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Ouce  lost,  can  ne*er  be  found  again  ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  arc  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade  $ 

All  lore,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then,  while  time  sen-es,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

BICBARD  LOVELACE. 

Of  the  same  clnss  as  Herriclc,  less  buoyant  or 
rigorous  in  natural  power,  and  much  less  fortunate 
in  bis  destiny,  was  Richard  Lovelace  (1618-1658). 
This  cavalier  poet  was  well  descended,  being  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  knight.    He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  presented  at  court.    An- 
thony Wood  describes  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  *as 
the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever 
beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and 
courtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  espe- 
cially after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  city,  much 
admired  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.*    Thus  per- 
sonally distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle, 
Lovehice  was  chosen  by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the 
king  might  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  the  govern- 
ment settled.  Tlie  Long  Parliament  was  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Lovelace  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
his  boldness.    He  was  liberated  on  heavy  bail,  but 
spent  his  fortune  in  fruitless  cfTurts  to  succour  the 
royal  cause.    He  afterwards  served  in  the  French 
a/my,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.    Ketuming  in 
1648,  he  was  again  imprisoned.    To  beguile  the  time 
of  his  confinement-,  he  collected  his  poems,  and 
published  them  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  Lucasia: 
Odes,  Sonnets,  Songs,  &c.  &c.    The  general  title  was 
given  them  on  account  of  the  *  lady  of  his  love,'  Miss 
Lucy  Sacheverell,  whom  he  usually  called  Lux  Casta, 
This  was  an  unfortunate  attachment ;  for  the  lady, 
hearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds  at  Dun- 
kirk, married  another  person.    From  this  time  the 
course  of  the  poet  was  downward.    The  ascendant 
party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when  the  death 
of  the  king  had  left  them  the  less  to  fear  from  their 
opponents ;  but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  broken  cavalier  was  no  passport  to 
better  circumstances.  It  appears  that,  oppressed  with 
want  and  melancholy,  the  gallant  Lovelace  fell  into  a 
consumption.    Wood  relates  that  he  became  *  very 
poor  in  body  and  i)ur8e,  was  the  object  of  charity, 
went  in  ragged  clothes,  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure 
and  dirty  places,*  in  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  miser- 
able alley  near  Shixs  Lane,  he  died  in  1658.    What  a 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  youth ! 
Aubrey  confirms  the   statement  of  Wood  as  to 
the  reverse  of  fortune;  but  recent  inquiries  have 
rather  t^^nded  to  throw  discredit  on  those  pictures  of 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  poet.  Destitute,  however, 
he  no  doubt  was,  *  fallen  from  his  high  estate;* 
though  not  })erhaps  so  low  as  to  die  an  example  of 
abject  poverty  and  misery.     The  poetry  of  Love- 
lace, like  his  life,  was  very  unequal.  There  is  a  spirit 
and  nobleness  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiments, 
that  charms  the  reader,  as  much  as  his  gallant  bear- 
ing and  fine  person  captivated  the  fair.    In  general, 
however,  they  are  afflcted,  obscure,  and  harsh.    His 
taste  was  perverted  by  the  fashion  of  the  day— the 
affected  wit,  ridiculous  gallantry,  and  boasted  licen- 
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tiousness  of  the  cavaliers.  That  LoveUiceknev  t  t 
to  appreciate  true  taste  and  nature,  may  be  seeefr^ 
his  lineB  on  Lely  *8  portrait  o(  Charles  I  :— 

See,  what  an  humble  bravery  doth  shine, 

And  ^ef  triumphant  breaking  through  tad  hx. 

How  it  commands  the  face  I    So  sweet  a  soon 

Never  did  happy  misery  adorn  ! 

So  sacred  a  contempt  that  others  show 

To  this  (o'  the  height  of  all  the  wheel)  belw ; 

That  mightiest  monarchs  by  thix  shaded  koii 

May  copy  out  their  proudest,  richest  look. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  censured  for  a  line  in  b 
Bride  o/Alnfdot,  In  which  be  says  of  his  heroia^- 

The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face 

Tlie  noble  poet  vindicates  the  cxpressioa  on  t> 
broad  ground  of  its  truth  and  appoiiteoets.  & 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  (as  was  f«;£^^ 
out  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges)  that  Lovelace  first  em- 
ployed the  same  illustration,  in  a  song  of  Orpka 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife : — 

Oh,  could  yon  view  tho  melody 

Of  every  pace, 

And  mtuic  ofkerfaee^ 
You'd  drop  a  tear  ; 
Seeing  more  harmony 
In  her  bright  eye 

Than  now  you  hear. 

Song. 

Whpr  should  you  swear  I  am  forsworn, 

Smce  thine  I  vow'd  to  be  f 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom, 

And  'twas  last  night  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  impossibility. 

Have  I  not  lov'd  thee  much  and  long, 
A  tedious  twelve  hours'  qxaoe  t 

I  must  all  other  beauties  wrong, 
And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace. 
Could  I  still  dote  upon  Uiy  fiice. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thy  brown  hair 
By  othere  may  be  found  ; 

But  I  must  search  the  black  and  fair. 
Like  skilful  mineralists  that  sound 
For  treasure  in  unplough'd-up  ground. 

Then,  if  when  I  have  lov'd  my  round, 
Thou  prov'st  the  pleasant  siie  ; 

W^ith  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crown'd, 
I  laden  will  return  to  thee. 
Even  sated  with  variety. 

The  Hose, 

Sweet,  serene,  sky-like  flower. 

Haste  to  adorn  her  bower  : 
From  thy  long  cloudy  bed 
Shoot  forth  thy  damask  head. 

Vermilion  ball  that's  given 
From  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 

Love's  couch's  coverlid  ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  make  her  bed. 

See  !  rosy  is  her  bo^cr,- 
Her  floor  is  all  thy  flower ; 

Her  bed  a  rosy  nest, 

By  a  bed  of  roses  prest. 

Song, 

Aroarantlia,  sweet  and  fair, 

Oh,  braid  no  more  that  shining  hair  I 

Let  it  fly,  as  unconfin'd, 

As  its  calm  ravisher,  tho  uind  ; 
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^VtlO  hftCh  left  hia  du-ling,  th'  cut, 
To  mntoD  o'er  that  spin  neat. 
Erery  tnw  must  be  conftst. 
But  Doitlj  t&Dgled,  >(  the  bMt ; 
Liks  >  cluB  of  EOlden  threwt 
Meat  «ieflllentr<r  iKTelled. 
Do  not,  then,  wind  up  that  light 
In  ribandti,  and  o'ercloud  in  night, 
Like  the  n   *  ' 


lb  Lucaata,  on  going  to  the  Wart. 

TbU  me  not,  ureet,  I  >m  unkind. 

That  from  the  nunneij 
Of  th;  chaste  bnast  and  qaiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  1  ij. 
True,  a  new  miitrcH  now  I  chue. 

The  tint  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  »  atnnger  faith  embrace 

A  iword,  a  hone,  a  ahield. 


Ai  jou,  too,  ihall  adote  ; 
I  CDii)d  not  lore  thee,  dear,  ■ 
■M  Loi'd  1  not  honoDi  more. 


re  thee,  dear,  ao  much. 


To  AMtOtfrom  Prinm. 

When  lore  with  unconfined  wings 

HOTen  within  my  gates. 
And  mT  diTine  Althea  brings 

To  whiiiper  at  oiy  grates  ; 
When  I  tie  tugled  in  her  hait. 

And  fetter'd  nith  her  eye. 
The  lordi  that  wanton  in  the  Mr, 

Know  no  dich  lihertj. 

When  flowing  cupa  run  nwiftlj  ronnd 

With  no  aTlaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  he^9  with  roses  crown'd, 

Om  hearts  with  Ioi^bI  Sames  ; 
When  thiratj  grHef  in  wine  wo  steep, 

When  healths  and  diaoghta  go  me, 
Fisbea  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 

Know  no  auch  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like  confined,  I 

With  BhrilleT  note  shaU  sing 
The  mercj,  sweetness,  m^jeatj. 

And  glories  of  m;  kinc  ; 
When  1  ghall  Toice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  fiood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  ban  a  cage  ; 
Mind),  innocent  and  quiet,  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  : 
IS  I  hare  freedom  in  my  lore, 

And  in  my  soul  am  Ave  ; 
Angela  alone,  that  soar  above, 

^joy  inch  liberty. 

THOXjta  KAIniOIPB. 

THo«ii  BiHDOLPK  (160S-1634)  publiahed  s  col- 
iwtion  of  miacellaneons  poems,  in  addition  (o  five 
""matie  piecee.  He  waa  bom  dt  Newnham,  near 
""'"'tT.inNorHiaoiptonshire,  andwaaedncatedat 
Tnnily  College,  Cambridge.  He  waa  early  dlstin- 
euialMid  tor  hii  Ulenla,  which  procured  him  the 
ineitdship  of  Ben  Jonnm,  and  the  other  wlti  of  the 
lay.    Ben  enrolled  him  among  hlj  adopted  tona^ 


To  My  Pietmr. 

When  age  hath  made  me  what  I  am  not  now. 
And  flTery  wrinkle  tells  me  where  the  plough 
Of  Time  hath  funvw'd,  when  an  ice  ahall  flow 
Through  erei7  rein,  and  all  my  head  be  soow ; 
When  Death  dieplays  his  coldneaa  in  m;  dieek. 
And  1,  myself,  in  mj  own  picture  seek. 
Not  finding  what  I  am,  but  what  1  waa  ; 
In  doubt  Mich  to  beliere,  this  or  my  glaas  ; 
Yet  though  I  alter,  this  remains  the  same 
As  it  was  drawn,  retains  the  primitire  frame. 
And  fint  complexion  ;  here  will  still  be  seen,  , 
Blood  on  the  cheek,  and  down  upon  the  chin  : 
Here  the  smooth  brow  will  stay,  the  lirely  eye^ 
The  ruddy  lip,  and  hair  of  youthful  dye. 
Behold  what  ftailty  we  in  man  may  see. 
Whose  shadow  is  lees  gi<en  to  change  than  he. 

To  a  Lady  adnUrioff  hendf  in  n  LoMng-^am. 


And  full  of  princely  majeatv  ; 

A  sparkling  eye  no  gem  so  fair. 

Whose  luatre  dims  the  Cyprian  star  ; 

A  glorious  cheek,  dirinelT  sweet. 

Wherein  both  roses  kindly  meet ; 

A  cherry  lip  that  wonld  entice 

Even  gods  to  kiss  at  any  price  ; 

You  think  no  beauty  is  ao  mre 

That  with  your  shadow  might-compare ; 

Tlat  Tour  reflection  is  alone 

The  thing  that  nicTi  most  dote  upon. 


Hence,  then,  0  learn  rnore  mild  tc 
And  leare  to  lay  your  blame  on  me : 
If  me  your  real  substance  more. 
When  you  so  much  your  shadow  lore. 
Wise  nature  would  not  let  ;our  Kje 
Look  on  her  own  briffht  mqesty  ; 
Which,  had  you  once  but  gazed  upon. 
You  could,  eicept  yourself,  lore  none  : 
What  then  you  cannot  lore,  let  me. 
That  ftce  I  can,  you  cannot  aee. 


OYOtOP-BDIA  OP 


Bltf.l 


How  f  oa  have  what  to  Iot«,  jonll  isj, 
Whkt  tW  il  left  for  me,  I  mj  I 
Mj  fux,  met  bent,  if  it  plcue  thee  ; 
That  wlucli  joa  can,  I  cannot  Me  : 
So  eithei  Iots  ihali  pia  his  due, 
Yoon,  iweet,  in  me,  and  mine  in  jou. 


■IB  wnXUX  DATENAKT. 

BiK  WiLLiAX  DiTEMANT,  whoM  lift  oacapiM  an 
Important  ipace  Id  the  hlitory  of  th«  (ttge,  pnced- 
Ing  and  after  the  BeetontUm,  wrota  a  heroio  poem 
•Dlitled  Gmii&trl,  and  lome  capita  of  mlaoc" 
itntt.    DftTtuntwat  bom  In  160B,  and 


■on  of  a  Tintaiar  at  Oxfbrd.     Then  ii  a 

■tor;,  iliat  b«  waa  the  natural  ion  of  Shakij 

who  was  in  the  hahit  of  ttoppiog 

TaTem  (kept  hy  the  elder  I>a»eQant)  on  his  jour- 

Bejt  between  London  and  Stratford.    Thi«  atorr 

ks  related  to  Pope  bj  Betterton  the  plajer ;  but  It 

inu  to  reit  on  no  ■uthoritj  bat  idle  tradition. 
Yoong  Davenant  mnat,  hoversr,  bare  h^d  a  strong 
and  precodoua  admiratton  of  Bhakspeare  i  for,  vben 
only  ten  years  at  am,  he  penned  an  ode,  In  Semen- 

anet  of  Matttr  William  SiaJuptart,  vhich  opens 

the  foUowing  atnin  i— 

Beirare,  delighted  poets,  when  jou  ting. 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring, 

Ydiu  namerous  feet  not  ttead 
The  banks  of  Avon,  for  each  flower 
(M  it  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  shower) 

Hangi  tfaei«  the  penriTa  heaii. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  (for  the  sake  of  DaTOunt,  u 
well  Bi  of  the  world)  that  the  great  dramatist  did 
not  live  to  guide  the  tiate  and  foster  the  genius  of 
his  youthful  admirer,  whose  life  preaented  some 
■trwige  •dTeotnrefc   About  the  year  '~ 


2  the 


Into  the  commotions  and  intrlgnei  of  the  cItU 
he  was  apprehended  and  oimfiiied  In  the  Tower.   He 
afterwards  eacaped  to  France.  When  the  qtieen  sent 
over  to  Um  Sail  of  Newcastle  a  qoantl^  01  military 
■tores,  Davenant  tMolTcd  to  lotum  to  Engiaod,  uid 


he  distingoiihed  hlnuetf  so  nnidi  in  the  ciw  4\ 
the  royalMa,  that  be  was  knighted  for  hii  itE  ;i  • 
btaTBiy.  On  the  decline  of  the  king'i  iSiin  'i 
retnmed  to  Fiance,  and  wrote  part  <4  hit  GMn. . 
His  next  step  was  to  sail  for  Virginia  u  t aisJ ! 
projector  I  but  tbeTesaelwascaptaiedbjcuJk  | 
parliamentaiyshipsof  war,  andDaTensntnitiiia  | 
m  inson  at  Cowea,  in  the  lale  OL  Wight  Id  ItJi.  ■ 
he  was  removed  to  tiie  Tower,  prepaiatorj  i,  !■ ' 
being  tried  hy  the  High  Comm&rica  CW  [u 
life  wa^  conudered  in  danger,  but  he  wu  nfam: 
after  two  years'  impritonment.  Mittoo  ii  a',  u' 
have  interpoaed  in  hit  behalf;  and  a>  Dtrmut  ■ 
reported  to  have  int«ifti«d  in  ftronr  <^  Miltce  Tba 
the  royaliti*  were  agaiii  In  the  aaoeDdaat,  site  ■ii 
Kotoiktioti,  we  would  deadly  fadiere  the  itstoLc 
to  be  true.  Such  iaddents  giTe  a  pecnHu  put  ix 
relief  to  the  ttemness  and  bittcriUM*  of  psrtym- 
Bicts.  '  At  Talavera,  the  TJ^gi^h  uid  Frndi  Iran 
for  a  moment  SDspended  their  oxiflict,  to  drint  '. . 
which  flowed  between  them.    Hic  it^ 


ere  pasKd  ti 

}preliensioQ 


.  .  .  ._  W«i  in  fltf  Ki 
,  would  r&tber  assist  political  adTetaiix ' 
drink  of  that  bnntain  of  intulMitnal  plMnie.  >li-^ 
should  he  the  conutHm  rafreahmHit  of  betk  pai^ 
than  disturb  and  pdlnte  it  with  the  hiiue  i  <^- 
seasonable  boMilitiea.'*  Milton  and  Danmoi  a'-'- 
wbra  thty  wsjtri  lb; 


When  the  author  of  Qondihert  obUJned  bi 
meat,  he  set  about  eetahlishing  a  theatre,  snilni 
surprise  of  all.  succeeded  in  the  attempt  Afts'-> 
Restoration,  he  again  basked  in  royal  ftvcor,  c 
continued  to  write  and  superintend  the  peiftnu^ 
of  pUys  till  his  death,  A^  7,  16S8. 

The  poem  of  Qondihert,  thonsfa  regarded  tn  Ik'- 
nanfg  fViendi  and  admbers  (Cowley  snd  Vi!^ 
being  of  the  number)  as  a  great  and  dur^k  Br.t 
ment  of  genius,  is  now  almost  nttarly  forgollsi-  ^- 
plot  is  romantic,  but  defective  in  mtcrert;  ud  '' 
extreme  length  (about  six  thooMud  lines),  sod  t'- 
description  of  versification  in  which  it  is  viitm  '»' 
long  four-lined  stania,  with  alternate  rbymo,  or*- 
by  Dryden  in  his  AxKtu  MirahSit^  icnderttatp' 
languid  and  tedious.  I'he  critics  have  been  imnrt? 
at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  its  merita  Ini'-' 
general  readers  the  poem  may  be  said  to  be  nnlwT- 
Davenant  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  prAn  i' 
his  poem,  vhich  is  higbly  oredltabletohlmfcrjo^'' 
ment.  taste,  and  feeling,  and  may  be  eoBiideiTd  [li 
precursor  of  Dryden's  admlrahle  critlcil  inlm^' 
tions  to  his  plays.  His  worship  of  fihakipnn  oic- 
tinned  unabated  to  Ha  last,  thangh  bt  ws>  >W'' 
iostrumental,  by  his  masque*  and  acenery,  in  ^"^ 
the  elder  bard  ftom  the  stage.  Dtyden,  in  hiiF- 
Gice  to  the  Tempest,  stAea,  that  be  did  not  ki  i^.' 
value  on  what  he  had  written  In  that  play,  )n>  •■''■ 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  D»'f«"- 
'  who,'  he  adds. '  did  me  the  honour  to  join  lu  "^^ 
him  in  the  alteration  of  it.  It  was  orighialljSbit'- 
peare's—a  poet  for  whom  he  had  particolariy  i  lus* 
veneration,  and  whom  he  first  taught  me  to  tdnuR- 


Fair  as  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  Its  fint  birth,  when  all  the  year  was  M 
Smet  ■•  the  altar's  imok*,  M  •■  the  new 
Unfolded  bud,  sweil'd  by  the  aaily  dew  i 
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Smooth  as  the  face  of  waten  first  appear'd, 

Ere  tides  began  to  strive  or  winds  wete  heard  ; 

Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  and  calmer  far 

Than  in  their  sleeps  forgiven  hermits  are. 

You  that  are  more  than  our  discreeter  fear 

Dares  praise,  with  such  ftiU  art,  what  make  you  here ! 

Here,  where  the  summer  is  so  little  seen, 

That  leaves,  her  cheapest  wealth,  scarce  reach  at  green ; 

You  come,  as  if  the  silver  planet  were 

Misled  a  while  from  her  much  injured  sphere ; 

And,  t'  «aie  the  travels  of  her  beams  to-night, 

In  this  small  lanthom  would  contraot  her  light. 


Bong. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest, 
And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 

He  takes  his  window  for  the  east. 
And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings. 

Awake,  awake,  •the  moon  will  never  rise^ 

Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star. 
The  plou^mian  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are, 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes  : 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn  ! 

Then  iaaw  your  curtMns  and  begin  the  dawn. 


{Iktenptkfn  of  ihs  Virgin  J?fr<Aa.] 
(Fran  Gondibert.) 

To  Astragon,  heaven  for  succession  gave 
One  omy  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name. 

Whose  mother  slept  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave, 
And  ahe  succeecied  her  in  face  and  fame. 

Her  beauty  princes  durst  not  hope  to  use. 
Unless,  like  poets,  for  their  morning  theme ; 

And  her  mind's  beauty  they  would  rather  choose. 
Which  did  the  light  in  beauty's  lanthom  seem. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  ret  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks,  and  an  unpractised  heart ; 

Her  nets,  the  meet  prepared  could  never  shun, 
For  nature  spreaa  them  in  the  scorn  of  art.  * 

She  nerer  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  wann'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allay'd  with  fears ; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin  ; 

And  tan  not  seeing)  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  other's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 
\Vluch  with  incessant  business  fill'd  the  hours ; 

In  spring  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still ; 
In  autumn,  berries ;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  diligence, 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs. 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense. 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

MHiilst  her  sreat  mistress.  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 
The  bUiff  lionsehold  waits  no  less  on  her  i 

By  secret  law,  eadi  to  her  beauty  bends, 
Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Gracious  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 

With  morning  looks ;  and  they,  when  she  does  rise, 
Deroutlv  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fall. 

And  droop  like  flowers  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 

♦  #  #  *    "^ 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  she  does  spend. 

In  maid's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 
Fond  maicta  1  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  would 
mend. 

Which  nature  puiposely  of  bodies  wrought. 


She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  angels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ'd 
To  the  first  fathers  from  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  enjoy 'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly. 
Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow  ; 

Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 
And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below  ; 

So  now  she  yields ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear ; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 
Affection  turns  to  faith  ;  and  then  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  tiiough  bashfully,  she  does  impart. 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  quire. 

'  If  I  do  love,'  said  she,  *  that  love,  0  Heaven  t 
Your  own  disciple.  Nature,  bred  in  me ; 

Why  should  I  hide  the  passion  vou  have  given. 
Or  blush  to  show  effects  which  you  decree ! 

'  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  grown  above 
Great  Nature,  which  you  read  and  reverenc'd  here. 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  you  once  call'd  love, 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires  ; 

With  love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires. 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  streams. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 
In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make ; 

That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind. 
Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  an^er  in  him  sway, 
(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excus'd  disease). 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 


JOHN  CLEYELAKD. 

John  Clbteulkd  (1613-1658)  was  equally  con- 
spicuous for  political  loyalty  and  poetical  conceit, 
and  he  carried  both  to  the  utmost  verge.  Cleve- 
land's father  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  lieioestershire. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  the  poet 
officiated  as  a  college  tutor,  but  joined  the  royal 
army  when  the  dvil  war  broke  out  He  was  the 
loudest  and  most  strenuous  poet  of  the  cause,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a  fierce  satire  on  the  Scots 
in  1647.  Two  lines  of  this  truculent  party  tix^e 
present  a  conceit  at  which  our  oountrymea  may 
now  smile — 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed  his 

doom; 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  bome. 

In  1655,  the  poet  was  8ei2ed  at  Norwich,  and  put 
in  prison,  being  *  a  person  of  great  abilities,  and  so 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice/  Cleveland  peti- 
tioned the  Frot^tor,  stating  that  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that,  next  to  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
party,  the  cause  of  his  confinement  was  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  estate ;  for  none  stood  committed  whose 
estate  could  bail  them.  '  I  am  the  only  prisoner,* 
he  says,  *  who  hare  no  acres  to  be  my  hostage ;'  and 
he  ingeniously  argues  that  poverty,  if  it  is  a  fault,  is 
its  own  punishment  Cromwell  released  the  poor 
poet,  who  died  three  years  afterwards  in  London. 
Independently  of  his  strong  and  biting  satires,  which 
were  the  cause  of  his  popularity  while  living,  and 
which  Butler  partly  imitated  in  Hudibras,  Cleve- 
land wrote  some  love  yerses  containing  morscJs  of 
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genuioe  poetry,  amidst  a  mass  of  affected  metaphors 
and  fancies.  He  carried  gallantry  to  an  extent 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  making  all  nature — ^sun 
and  shade — do  homage  to  his  mistress. 

On  PhiUis,  WaUntig  before  Smrise. 

The  sluxgiah  mom  as  yet  undress'd. 

My  Phiilis  brake  from  out  her  rest, 

As  if  she'd  made  a  match  to  run 

With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun* 

The  trees  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 

Serrins  more  for  pomp  than  ward, 

Rank'd  on  each  side  with  lojal  dutj), 

Ware  branches  to  enclose  her  beauty. 

The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd. 

Or  age  with  crutches  underpropp  d. 

Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 

To  be  but  coffins  of  their  own, 

ReTiTC,  and  at  her  general  dole. 

Each  reoeiTcs  his  ancient  soul.  * 

The  winged  choristers  began 

To  chirp  their  matins  ;  and  the  fan 

Of  whistling  winds,  like  organs  play*d 

Unto  their  roluntaries,  mside 

The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 

To  be  her  morning  sacrifice ; 

The  flowers,  called  out  of  their  beds. 

Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads  ; 

And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks. 

May  find  it  vaulting  in  her  cheeks, 

Where  roses  mix  ;  no  ciril  war 

Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  marigold,*  whose  courtier's  face 

Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 

Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 

Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop. 

Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display  ; 

Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 
Who,  thinking  that  his  kingdom's  won. 
Powders  with  light  his  frimed  locks, 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  throueh  which  he  playM, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(Lixe  lattice  windows),  give  the  spy 
Koom  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye, 
Lest  her  full  orb  his  sight  should  dim, 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him  : 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray,         ^ 
To  force  us  a  new-fashion'd  day. 

But  what  new-fashioned  palsy's  this. 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss ! 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw. 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe ; 
Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  unto  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caus'd  a  spring. 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  bring), 
Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night, 
But  left  the  sun  her  curate  light. 

JAME8  8HIRLET. 

James  Shhuley,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as 
a  dramatist,  published,  in  1646,  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  which,  without  exhibiting  any 
strongly-marked  features  or  commanding  intellect, 
are  elegant  and  fancifii].  His  muse  was  not  de- 
based by  the  licentiousness  of  the  age.  The  finest 
production  of  Shirley,  Death's  Final  Conquest,  oc- 
curs in  one  of  his  dramas.  This  piece  is  said  to 
have  been  greatly  admired  by  Charles  IL  Th^ 
thoughts  are  elevated,  and  the  eicpression  highly 
poetioU. 


Deaih*M  Final  Conqnetl. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state. 

An  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  aeainst  iate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings ; 
Sceptre  and  crown. 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  qiade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  re^  the  fieU, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ', 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 
Early  or  late. 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  deatL 

The  garlands  wither  <m  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar,  now. 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  bloesom  in  the  dust. 

Upon  hie  Mittnm  Sad. 

Melancholy,  hence,  and  get 
Some  piece  of  earth  to  be  thy  seat. 
Here  tne  air  and  nimble  fire 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  desire : 
Sullen  humour  leave  her  blood. 
Mix  not  with  the  purer  flood. 
But  let  pleasures  swelling  here. 
Make  a  spring-tide  all  the  year. 

Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilling, 
And  with  pleasure  bosoms  filling. 
Charm  all  eyes  that  none  may  find  us 
Be  above,  bobre,  behind  us  ; 
And  while  we  thy  raptures  taste. 
Compel  time  itself  to  stay. 
Or  by  forelock  hold  him  £sst. 
Lest  occasion  slip  away. 

Echo  and  Ncareistns. 

[From  XsreissQs.] 

Fur  Echo,  rise !  sick-thoughted  nymph,  awskf , 
Leave  thy  green  couch,  and  canopy  of  trees ! 

Lonff  since  the  choristers  of  the  wood  did  shake 
Toeir  wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun's  aprix : 

Day  hath  wept  o'er  thy  couch,  and,  progresBed, 

Blusheth  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bed. 

If  not  the  birds,  who  iMut  the  coverts  fly. 
And  with  their  warbles  charm  the  neighoariog^'' 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidoy 
Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours  are, 

Can 'make  thee  rise ;  vet,  love-sick  nymph,  amT, 

The  young  Narcissus  is  abroad  to-day. 

Pursue  him,  timorous  maid  :  he  moves  apace ; 

Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  hair, 
And  help  thy  flight ;  see  how  the  ditxqiung  gnat 

Courts  thy  soft  tread,  thou  child  of  sound  sod  x: : 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him  ;  though  he  be 
Coy  to  all  other  nymphs,  he'll  stoop  to  thee. 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears  to  make  him  stay ; 

He  must  be  a  rock  that  will  not  melt  at  these. 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way ; 

Mistaken  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this,  • 

Who  knows  how  soon  t  may  help  thee  to  a  kitn. 
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If  neither  loTe,  thy  beauty,  nor  thy  tean, 
Inrent  some  other  way  to  make  him  know 

He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  hare  such  a  deer : 
The  Queen  of  Loto  did  once  AdoniB  woo, 

But,  hard  of  soul,  with  no  persuaaiona  won, 

He  felt  the  curse  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 

In  Tain  I  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitaiy  grove ; 
And  in  the  rale,  the  palace  of  the  spring, 

Sits  silently  attending  to  her  lore ; 
But  round  about,  to  catch  his  voice  with  care, 
In  every  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a  snare. 

Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise. 
And  their  shrill  bonis  chafe  her  delighted  ear, 

Which,  with  loud  accents,  give  the  woods  a  voice 
Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  hears  the  jolly  tunes  ;  but  every  strain, 

As  high  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

Rous'd  is  the  game ;  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  doth  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their  way ; 
The  deer  into  an  o'ergrown  thicket  springs. 

Through  which  he  quaintly  steals  his  shine  away  ; 
The  hunters  scatter ;  but  the  boy,  overthrown 
In  a  dark  part  of  the  wood,  complains  alone. 

Him,  Echo,  led  by  her  affections,  found, 
Joy'd,  you  may  guess,  to  reach  him  with  her  eye ; 

But  more,  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound — 
Who  yet  obscures  herself  behind  some  tree ; 

He,  vexed,  exclaims,  and  asking,  *  Where  am  I !' 

The  unseen  virgin  answers,  *  Here  am  I !' 

*  Some  guide  from  hence !  Will  no  man  hear  V  he  cries: 

She  answers,  in  her  passion, '  Oh  man,  hear  T 

*  I  die,  I  die,'  say  both ;  and  thus  she  tries. 

With  frequent  answers,  to  entice  his  ear 
And  person  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  love ; 
He  tracks  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grove. 

The  way  he  trod  was  paved  with  violets. 
Whose  azure  leaves  do  warm  their  naked  stalks ; 

In  their  white  double  rufis  the  daisies  jet. 
And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks. 

Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 

Another  galaxy  embossed  with  stars. 

Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  proportioned  grace. 

Like  nature's  arras,  to  adorn  the  sides  ; 
The  friendly  vines  their  loved  barks  embrace, 
•  While  folding-tops  the  chequered  ground-workhides ; 
Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest, 
Riding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 

:  From  hence  delight  conveys  him  unawares 
'      Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 
A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hairs, 

The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head  ; 
The  fiowers  hero  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads, 
And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their  heads. 

Not  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook. 

Within  an  arbour  of  conspiring  trees. 
Whose  wilder  boughs  into  the  stream  did  look, 

A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress, 
Echo,  suspecting  that  her  love  was  gone. 
Herself  had  in  a  careless  posture  thrown. 

But  Time  upon  his  wings  had  brought  the  boy 

To  see  this  lodging  of  the  air^  queen, 
Wliom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  with  joy 

Through  a  small  window  of  ^lantine  ; 
And  that  she  might  be  worthv  his  embrace. 
Forgets  not  to  new-dress  her  blubber'd  face. 

With  confidence  she  sometimes  would  go  out, 
And  boldly  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way ; 

But  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt, 
And  chide  her  over-rash  resolve  away. 

Her  heart  with  overcharge  of  love  must  break  ; 

Great  Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 


EICHARD  CRA6HAW. 

Richard  Crash  aw,  a  religious  poet,  whose  devo- 
tional strains  and  *  lyric  raptures'  evince  the  highest 
genius,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher  at  the  Temple 
church,  London.  Tlie  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  in  1644  he  was  a  fellow  of  Feterhouse 
college,  Cambridge.  Crashaw  was,  at  all  periods 
of  his  life,  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition.  He  lived 
for  the  greater  part  of  several  years  in  St  Mary's 
church,  near  Peterhouse,  engaged  chiefly  in  rdi- 
gious  ofiices  and  writing  devotional  poetry;  and,  as 
the  preface  to'  his  works  informs  us,  *  ]ike  k  primitive 
saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than  others 
usually  offer  in  the  day.'  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher.  Being  ejected 
firom  his  fellowship  for  non-compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  parliamentary  army,  he  removed  to 
France,  and  became  a  proselyte  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  fiuth.  Through  the  friendship  of  Cowley, 
Crashaw  obtained  the  notice  of  Henrietta  Afaria, 
then  at  Paris,  and  was  recommended  by  her  majesty 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Italy.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  this  situation,  Crashaw 
died  about  the  year  1650.  Cowley  honoured  his 
memory  with 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

The  poet  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  possess  great 
freedom,  force,  and  beauty.  He  translated  part  of 
the  Sotpeito  (THerodet  from  the  Italian  of  Marino; 
and  passages  of  Crashaw's  version  are  not  unworthy 
of  AUlton,  who  had  evidently  seen  the  work.  He 
thus  describes  the  abode  of  Satan  • — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss. 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  thiuFs, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants ;  there  j^aced  is 
MischieTs  old  master ;  close  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks  :  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties 
Fast  bound,  since  first  he  forfeited  the  skies. 
♦  •  « 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fittal  strings 

Eternally  bind  each  rebellious  limb  ; 

He  shook  himself,  and  spread  his  spacious  wings. 

Which  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  dim 

Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  diain. 

While  thus  Heaven's  highest  counsels,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  effects,  he  trac'd  too  well. 
He  toss  d  his  troubled  eyes — emben  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,. and  wax  too  hot  for  hell ; 
With  his  foiil  claws  he  fenc'd  his  furrow'd  brow. 
And  gave  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  vault  of  night. 

While  resident  in  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published 
a  volume  of  Latin  poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  of 
which  occurs  the  well-known  conceit  relative  to  the 
sacred  miracle  of  water  being  turned  into  wine — 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush'd. 

In  1646  appeared  his  English  poems.  Steps  to  the 
Temple,  The  Delights  of  the  Muses,  and  Qirmen  Deo 
Nostro,  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of 
religious  poetry,  in' which  Crashaw  occasionally  ad- 
dresses the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  with  all  the  passionate  earnestness  and  fer- 
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Toar  of  a  lover.  He  had  an  extravagant  admiration 
of  the  mystic  writings  of  St  Theresa,  founder  of  the 
Carmelites,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  bad  effect  on 
his  own  taste,  natnraUy  prone,  from  his  enthusiastic 
temperament,  to  carry  any  favourite  ol:uect,  feeling, 
or  passion,  to  excess.  In  these  flights  into  the  third 
heavens,  'with  all  his  garlands  and  singing  robei 
about  him/  Crashaw  luxuriates  among 

An  hundred  thousand  loves  and  graces. 

And  many  a  mystic  thing 

Which  the  dirine  embraces 
Of  the  dear  Spouse  of  Spirits  with  them  will  bring ; 

For  whidi  it  is  no  shame 
That  dull  mortality  must  not  know  a  name. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  his  daily  contemplations, 
the  heavenly  manna  on  which  his  young  spirit  fed 
with  delight  This  mystical  style  of  thought  and 
fimcy  naturally  led  to  exaggeration  and  to  conceits. 
The  hitter  pervaded  all  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
Crashaw  could  hardly  escape  the  infection,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  in  his  peculiar  case  strong  pre- 
disposing causes.  But,  amidst  all  his  abstractions, 
metaphors,  and  apostrophes,  Crashaw  is  seldom 
tedious.  His  imagination  was  copious  and  various. 
He  had,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked,  a  '  power  and 
opulence  of  invention,'  and  his  versification  is  some- 
times highly  musical  With  more  taste  and  judg- 
ment (which  riper  years  might  have  produced), 
Crashaw  would  have  outstripped  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, even  Cowley.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so 
rich  in  *  barbaric  peaii  and  gold,'  the  genuine  ore  of 
poetry.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  hia  life  had 
not  been  longer,  more  calm  and  fortunate— realising 
hia  own  exquisite  Unei^* 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  wav 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Amidst  his  visions  of  angels  ascending  and  des- 
cending, Crashaw  had  little  time  or  reHsh  for  earthly 
love.  He  has,  however,  left  a  copy  of  verses  en- 
titled, Wishes  to  a  Supposed  Mistress,  in  which  are 
some  fine  thoughts.    He  desires  his  fair  one  to  pos- 


Sydneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Soft  silken  hours, 

(h)en  suns,  shady  bowers ; 

'Bore  all,  nothing  within  that  lowers. 

Whatc'er  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright. 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  night. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  quote  two  similes,  the  flnt 
reminding  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Dying,  and  the  second  of  one  of  Bhakspeare's  best 
sonnets: — 

I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood. 
Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 
Of  the  new-saluted  dav ; 
His  tender  top  not  fully  spread ; 
The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  new  shed. 
Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 
Within  himself  the  purple  pride 
Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo, 
While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 
His  sirelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him ; 
Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him. 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 
Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  waste 


All  his  leaves  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
And  lay  them  trembling  at  hit  feet. 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  r&j 
Hover  o'er  the  new-bom  dav. 
With  rosy  winin,  so  richly  Driest, 
As  if  he  soom'd  to  think  of  ni^t. 
When  a  ruddv  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven^'s  radiant  flue  look  fool, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  ni^t 
To  blot  the  newly-bloaeom'd  li^t 

The  felicity  and  copiousness  of  Crashav'iliBfw 
are,  however,  best  seen  ihnn  his  Imubtkni;  ai 
we  subjoin,  ratire,  his  version  of  Jfsnc'i  Dud,  &» 
the  Latin  of  Strada.  It  is  seldom  tiiat  lo  ive^  ^ 
luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  descriptloQ  and  nitiaa 
greets  us  in  our  poetical  pilgrimage  ^- 

Musi(^9  Dud. 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  ricbeii  Ikiiu 
Of  noon's  high  gloiy,  wb^n,  hsod  bv  the  itmai 
Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat, 
Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 
A  sweet  lute's-master  ;  in  whose  gentle  sin 
He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cars* 
Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 
A  nightingale,  come  fix>m  the  neigbouring  wood 
(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 
Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syien  she): 
There  stood  she  list'ning,  and  did  entertaifi 
The  music's  soft  report :  and  mould  the  same 
In  her  own  murmurs ;  tiiat  whaterer  mood 
His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good: 
The  man  perceiv'd  his  rival,  and  her  art, 
Dispos'd  to  give  the  lij^t-foot  ladv  spoit, 
Awakes  his  lute,  and  ^inst  the  4ght  to  oose 
Informs  it  in  a  sweet  praeludium 
Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  begin. 
He  lightly  skirmishes  on  CTeiy  string 
Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  strai^imyib 
Carves  out  her  dainty  voioe  as  readily, 
Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinxnish'd  tones, 
And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 
Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  lei  him  Iok'V, 
By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  someUung  va- 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  than  taught  eacktf''^ 
A  cap'ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  ling 
To  their  own  dance ;  now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  altwg-drawn  dn^ 
Blends  all  together ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  them 
She  measures  every  measure,  eveiywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  be  out, 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note, 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 
A  clear  unwrinkled  song ;  then  doth  she  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear'd 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shar'd. 
With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles  ;  he  amazM, 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  rais'd 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 
Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art, 
The  tattling  strines,  each  breathing  in  his  pvt* 
Most  kindly  do  fidl  out ;  the  grumbling  hase 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace ; 
The  high-perch't  treble  chixps  at  this,  and  dude<i 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once ;  as  when  the  trumpets  ciU 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  «oo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands :  this  lesson  too 
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he  giyea  them  back  :  her  lupple  lireast  thriUf  oat 

harp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 

*f  dallying  Bweetnea0»  horets  o*er  her  skill, 

jid  folds  m  way'd  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill^ 

he  pliant  series  of  her  slippeiy  song ; 

hen  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  thruiff 

f£   short   thick   sobs,  whose  thund  ring  yoUeys 

floaty 
ind  roll  themseWes  over  her  Inbric  throat 
n  panting  mnnnurs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast ; 
*hat  eyer-bubbling  spring,  the  sugaPd  nest 
>f  her  delicious  soul,  UuS  there  does  lie 
tathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody ; 
itusic's  best  seed-plot ;  when  in  ripen'd  ain 
^  golden-headed  hanrest  fairly  rears 
lis  honey-dropping  tops,  plough'd  by  her  breath 
rVhich  there  reciprocally  laboureth. 
n  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire, 
Sounded  to  th'  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre  ; 
^Vhose  silyer  roof  rings  with  the  sprightly  notes 
X  sweet-lipp'd  angel-imps,  that  swill  their  throats 
[u  cream  of  morning  HeUcon,  and  then 
t'refer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men. 
To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
Chat  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matixis.smg 
(Most  diyine  seryice)  :  whose  so  early  lay 
Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 
There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  yoice. 
In  the  close  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise ; 
And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  song, 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  lonff, 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striying  to  get  out} 
Heayes  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about. 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast, 
TUl  the  fledg'd  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sW, 
Wing'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  the  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  stieaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
Od  the  waVd  back  of  eyery  swelling  strain, 
Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train. 
And  while  she  thus  discnaiges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  grayer  note : 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brazen  yoice  of  war's  hoane  bird ; 
Her  little  soul  is  rayish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  ecstacies,  that  she  is  plac*d 
Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix'd  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  face :  'yet,  once  again, 
Mistress,  I  come :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obsequy. 
So  said,  his  han£  ^rightly  as  fiie  he  flings. 
And  with  a  quayenng  coyness  tastes  the  strings : 
The  sweet-lipp'd  sisters  musically  frighted. 
Singing  their  feazs,  are  feaifully  delighted : 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hairs 
Are  fann'd  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  lyre, 
Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  heayen's  self  look 

higher ; 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies. 
Peels  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 
Caught  in  a  net  iriiich  there  Apollo  spreads, 
His  finders  stru^le  with  the  vocal  threads, 
Followmg  those  Uttle  rills,  he  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  Helicon ;  his  hasA  does  go 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop. 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup  : 
The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch 
By  various  glosses  ;  now  they  seem  to  grutch, 
'^d  murmur  in  a  buzzing  din,  then  gingle 
lu  shrill-tongued  accents,  striving  to  be  single ; 


Every  smooth  turn,  eveiy  delicious  s^ke 

Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  he  inyoke 

Sweetness  by  all  her  names  :  thus,  bravely  thus 

(Fraught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious) 

The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 

Heay'd  on  the  surges  of  swoU'n  rhapsodies  ; 

Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 

With  flash  of  high-bom  fancies,  here  and  there 

Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 

Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone. 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  airs, 

Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares ; 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 

In  music's  ravish'd  soul  he  dare  not  tell. 

But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  yaiy, 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  {o  carry 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  his  ears 

By  a  strong  ecstacy)  through  all  the  spheres 

Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  h^h. 

In  th'  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  fingers'  fairest  revolution, 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  ^  fall) 

A  full-mouth'd  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this } 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat, 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  1  in  yain  !  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  aU  those  wild  diyersities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone ) 
She  fiuls,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies  i 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prise. 
Falling  upon  his  lute :  Oh  fit  to  have 
(That  liyed  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  I 

Tmpercuux,  or  the  Ch$ap  Phifncian. 

Go,  now,  and  with  some  daring  drug 

Bait  thy  disease  ;  and,  whilst  they  tug. 

Thou,  to  maintain  their  precious  strife, 

Spend  the  dear  treasures  of  thy  life. 

Go,  take  physic,  dote  upon 

Some  big-named  composition. 

The  oraculous  doctors'  mystic  bills — 

Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills ; 

And  what  at  last  shalt  gain  by  these  t 

Only  a  costlier  disease. 

That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 

Of  physic,  that's  physic  indeed. 

Hark,  hither,  reader  I  wUt  thou  see 

Nature  her  own  phvsiciaii  be  I 

Wilt  see  a  man,  all  his  own  wealthy 

His  own  music,  his  own  health  ; 

A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 

How  to  wear  her  garments  well ; 

Her  garments,  that  upon  her  si^ 

As  garments  should  do,  close  and  fit ; 

A  well-doth'd  soul  that's  not  oppi«ss'd 

Nor  chok'd  with  what  ^e  shouMbe  dr«ii'd ; 

A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  crystal  shrine, 

Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine ; 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 

A  thin  aerial  veil,  is  drawn 

O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide. 

More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride ; 

A  soul,  whose  intellectual  beams 

No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steam*-* 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 

To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day  I 

Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  weU^wanpi'd  blood 

Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  t 
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A  zoan  whoee  tuned  humoun  be 

A  seat  of  nurest  harmonj ! 

Wouldat  see  blithe  loou,  fresh  cheeks,  beguile 

Age !  Wouldst  see  December  smile ! 

Woaldst  see  nests  of  new  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  reverend  snow ! 

Warm  thoughts,  free  spirits  flattering 

Winter's  self  into  a  spring  t 

In  sum,  wouldst  see  a  man  that  can 

Lire  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man  1 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours 

Fall  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  flowers ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends. 

Soul  and  body  part  like  friends ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay  ; 

A  kibs,  a  sigh,  and  so  awav  t 

This  rare  one,  reader,  wouldst  thou  see  f 

Hark,  hither  t  and  thyself  be  he.  * 


Hym/n  to  the  Name  of  Jenu. 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say, 

But  touched  with  an  interior  ray  ; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace  ;  our  good  ; 

Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood  ; 

The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves  : 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  doves  ! 

The  high-bom  brood  of  day  ;  you  bright 

Candidates  of  blissful  light. 

The  heirs  elect  of  love  ;  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song ;  * 

All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 

Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest. 

Awake,  my  glory  !  soul  (if  such  thou  be. 

And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee), 

Awake  and  sing, 

And  be  all  wing  ! 

Bring  hither  thy  whole  self ;  and  let  me  see 

What  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

0  thou  art  poor 

Of  noble  powers,  I  see, 

And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 

Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 

Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  business. 

One  little  worM  or  two, 

Alas  1  will  never  do  ; 

We  must  have  store ; 

Go,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more  ; 

Go  and  request 

Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest 

Of  heav'ns,  the  self-involving  set  of  spheres. 

Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hears  ; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 

Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 

The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound  : 

And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereign  name. 

To  warn  each  several  kind 

And  shape  of  sweetness — ^be  they  such 

As  sigh  with  supple  wind 

Or  answer  artful  touch — 

That  they  convene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  that  illustrious 

day 
•  •  • 

Come,  lovely  name  I  life  of  our  hope  I 
Lo,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  ope  1 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day. 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'rs,  with  long-stretch'd  handn  I 

Ix),  how  the  labouring  earUi^ 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee, 

Leaps  at  thy  birth  I 


The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rise. 

First  tum'd  to  eves  ; 
And  then,  not  knowing  i^at  to  do, 
Tum*d  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  roval  name  !  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  precious  patience : 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  bairen  years 
Melted  and  measured  out  in  aeaa  of  tean ! 
Oh,  see  the  weaiy  lids  of  wakeful  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn. 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn ! 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long-look'd  for  day  ! 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  cx>me  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes  1    It  comes,  aaumg 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  thvong  ' 

Like  diligent  bees,  and  swann  about  it. 

Oh,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  iHiat  sweets  aie  sacked  from  out  it 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive. 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  SDowy  dove's 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves. 
Welcome  to  our  dime  world,  thou  womb  of  ds; : 
Unfold  thy  fitir  conceptions  ;  and  di^lay 
I'he  birth  of  our  bright  joyv. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings  !  spirit  of  souls  extzacted ! 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers. 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets  I  and  break  upon  a^ 

In  balmy  showers  I 
Ob)  All  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy,    • 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smell«  of  tiee. 
Fair  flow'ry  name  !  in  none  but  thee. 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy. 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets  ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus — 

That  no  peifume 

For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous. 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name  !  to  thee. 
Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense  ; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices. 
And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  from  thence. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping ! 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a-sleeping  I 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them, 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
When  thy  old  friends,  on  fire  all  full  of  thee, 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles  ;  gave  glorious  c^ 
To  persecutions  ;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  bzate 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  tbce, 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee. 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  to  tti» 
thee. 

Little,  alas  !  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends, 

Their  fury  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv'd  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
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rhat  did  their  weaponB,  but  with  wider  pores 
jilazge  thy  flaming-breasted  lorers, 

More  freelj  to  transpire 

That  impatient  fire 
he  heart  that  hides  thee  hardlj  covers  1 
V'hat  did  their  weapons,  but  set  wide  the  doors 
'or  thee !  fair  purple  doon,  of  love's  devising ; 
'he  ruby  windows  which  enrich'd  the  east 
)f  thy  so  ofl-repeated  rising, 
lach  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  morning, 
Liid  re-enthron'd  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest, 
Vith  blush  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adorning : 
t  was  the  wit  of  love  o'erflow'd  the  bounds 
)f  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  these  wounds. 
Velcome,  dear,  all-adored  name  I 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee  ; 
)r  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas  1  what  will  they  do, 
tVhen  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow, 
Ud  hills  hang  down  their  heaven-saluting  heads 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
)f  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night, 
^eit  to  their  own  low  nothing  the^  may  lie, 
\Dd  couch  before  the  dazsling  light  of  thy  dread 

Majesty, 
rbey  that  by  love's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee, 
Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bow 

And  break  before  thee. 

SIB  RICHARD  FAMSHAWS. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshawk,  knight,  brother  of  Tho- 
mas Lord  Fanshawe,  was  bom  in  1607.  He  joined 
the  royalists,  and  was  secretary  at  war  to  Prince 
Rupert  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  whidi  character 
he  died  at  Madrid  in  1 666.  Fanshawe  translated  the 
Lttsiad  of  Camoens,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Goarini. 
With  the  latter  production,  published  in  1648,  he 
gave  to  the  world  some  miscdlaneous  poems,  from 
which  the  following  are  selected : — 

A  Bote. 

Thou  blushing  rose,  within  whose  virgin  leaves 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes. 
Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes ! 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon  : 
What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee ! 
Thou'rt  wondrous  frolic  being  to  die  so  soon  : 
And  passing  proud  a  litUe  c^our  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives. 

Know,  then,  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane ; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower. 

If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn  : 

And  many  Herods  lie  m  wait  each  hour 

To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  born ; 

^fsy,  force  thy  bud  to  blow  ;  their  tyrant  breath 

Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

ABid^Fool. 

Thee,  senseless  stock,  because  thou'rt  richly  gilt. 
The  blinded  people  without  cause  admire, 
And  superstition  impiously  hath  built 
Altars  to  that  which  should  have  been  the  fire. 

Where  shall  my  tonrae  consent  to  worship  thee. 
Since  all's  not  gold  Uiat  glisters  and  is  fair  ; 
Corring  but  nuSces  an  imase  of  a  tree  : 
But  gods  of  images  are  made  by  prayer. 


Sabean  incense  in  a  fragrant  cloud 

Illustriously  suspended  o'er  thy  crown 

Like  a  king^s  canopy,  makes  thee  allow'd 

For  more  than  man.    But  let  them  take  thee  down, 

And  thy  true  value  be  once  understood. 

Thy  dull  idolaters  Will  find  thou'rt  wood. 

SoNQ. — The  SaiiU*»  EneauroffemaU, 
[Written  hi  1643.] 

Fi^t  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause ; 

Fear  not  the  cavaliers  ; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senseless,  as 

Our  jealousies  and  fears. 
'Tis  you  must  perfect  this  great  work. 

And  all  malignants  slay, 
You  must  bring  back  the  king  again 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'TIS  for  Religion  that  you  fight. 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good. 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  men^ 

And  shading  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train. 

All  loyal  subjects  slay  ; 
When  these  are  gone,  wo  shall  be  blest. 

The  clean  contraiy  way. 

When  Charles  we've  bankrupt  made  like  us. 

Of  crown  and  power  bereft  him. 
And  all  his  loyal  subjects  slain, 

And  none  but  rebels  left  him. 
When  we*ve  beggar'd  all  the  laud. 

And  sent  our  trunks  away. 
We'll  make  him  .then  a  glorious  prince, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  majesty. 

That  we  against  him  fight. 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back. 

Because  our  cause  is  right : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't. 

Our  declarations  say. 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

At  Kevnton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  York^ 

And  divers  places  more,  • 
What  victories  we  saints  obtaan'd. 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before  I 
How  often  we  Prince  Rupert  kiU'd, 

And  bravely  won  the  day  ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contraiy  way. 

The  true  religion  we  maintain. 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty  ; 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  ancient  fundamental  laws  ; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  all  these 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

We  subjects'  liberties  preserve, 

"Bj  prisonments  and  plunder. 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  state 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now. 

To  lecturise  and  pray  ; 
By  them  the  Gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contraiy  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  misled 

Bv  that  malignant  crew>; 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wiselv  plot,  and  plot. 

Rebellion  to  destroy, 

lie  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  tnithy 

The  clean  contruy  way. 
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The  public  faith  shall  sare  oar  souls, 

And  good  out-works  together ; 
And  ships  shall  save  our  Tiyes,  that  stay 

Only  for  wind  and  weather. 
But  when  our  faith  and  works  fall  down, 

And  all  our  hopes  decay, 
Our  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  heayen, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

SovQ^^The  BoyaUgL 
CWritten  in  1646.] 

Come,  pass  about  the  bowl  to  me ; 

A  hodth  to  our  distressed  king ! 
Though  we're  in  hold,  let  cups  go  fVes, 

Birds  in  a  cage  do  n«ely  smg. 
The  ffround  does  tipple  healths  apace, 

When  storms  do  fall,  and  shall  not  we  t 
A  sorrow  dares  not  show  its  face. 

When  we  are  ships  and  sack  's  the  sea. 

Pox  on  this  grief,  hang  wealth,  let's  sing, 

Shall  kill  ourselyes  for  fear  of  death  f 
We'll  liye  by  the  air  which  songs  doth  bring. 

Our  sighing  does  but  waste  our  breath : 
Then  let  us  not  be  discontent, 

Nor  drink  a  glass  the  less  of  wine  ; 
In  yain  they'll  think  their  plagues  are  spent. 

When  once  they  see  we  don't  repine. 

We  do  not  suffer  here  alone. 

Though  we  axe  beggar'd,  80*8  the  king  ; 
'Tis  sin  t'  haye  wealth,  when  he  has  none ; 

Tush  !  poyerty's  a  ro3ral  thing ! 
When  we  are  luded  well  with  drink, 

Our  heads  shall  turn  as  round  as  theirs, 
Our  feet  shall  rise,  our  bodies  sink 

Clean  down  the  wind,  like  cayaliers. 

Fill  this  unnatural  quart  with  sack. 

Nature  all  yacuums  doth  decline, 
Ourselyes  will  be  a  zodiac. 

And  eyery  month  shall  be  a  sign. 
Methinks  the  trayels  of  the  glass 

Are  circular  like  Plato's  year. 
Where  eyerything  is  as  it  was ; 

Let's  tipple  round ;  and  so  'tis  here. 

LADT  ELIZABETR  CABEW. 

Ladt  Euzabbth  Carew  is  bdieved  to  be  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Mariamy  the  Fair  Queen  of 
Jewry,  1613.  Though  wanting  in  dramatic  interest 
and  spirit,  there  is  a  yein  of  fine  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing in  this  forgotten  drama.  The  following  chorus, 
in  Act  the  Fourth,  possesses  a  generous  and  noble 
simplicity : — 

{Reveoffe  of  It^jwnea.1 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  reyenge  an  injury  ; 
For  who  forgiyes  without  a  further  strife, 
His  adyersary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said. 
To  win  the  heart,  than  oyerthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find. 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done  ; 
But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind, 
In  base  reyenge  there  is  no  honour  won. 
Who  would  a  woruiy  courage  oyerthrow. 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe  f 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proyes  them  poor : 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  for  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
High-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 


A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  yirtuous  •com. 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  orerloDg ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne ; 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scom  to  do  a  wrong: 
To  scom  to  bear  an  injur  in  mind ; 
To  scom  ft  free-bom  heart  slaye-Uke  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wrong!  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 
Then  be  our  yengeanoe  of  the  nobUat  kind ; 
Do  we  his  body  firom  our  fuiy  saye^ 
And  let  our  hate  prerail  against  our  nund ! 
What  can  'ninst  him  a  greater  yengeanoe  be. 
Than  make  nis  foe  more  worthy  &r  than  he ! 

Had  Mariam  soom'd  to  leave  a  dve  tmpaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  haye  paid  her  lerc, 
And  not  haye  been  by  sullen  paanon  sway*d. 
To  fix  her  thou|^ts  all  injury  above 
Is  yirtuous  pride.    Had  Mariam  thus  been  preed. 
Long  famous  life  to  her  had  been  •Uow'd. 


SCOTTISH   POBXa 
ALKXAHDSA  SOCyT. 

While  Sidney,  Spenser,  Mariow,  and  othe  poeti 
were  illustrating  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth,  the  nn» 
were  not  wholly  neglected  in  Scotland,  There  vk. 
however,  so  little  intercourse  between  the  tva:^- 
tions,  that  the  works  of  the  Bngliah  bards  seec  r 
have  been  comparatively  unknown  in  the  north,  c ' 
to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitators.  The  csmtr 
was  then  in  a  rude  and  barbarona  state,  trraaiiM. 
over  by  the  nobles,  and  torn  by  fieuds  and  diie- 
sions.  In  Eng^d,  the  Beformation  had  prooeeap: 
firom  the  throne,  and  was  aooomplidied  with  Ei^ 
viotence  or  disorder.  In  Scotland,  it  uprooted  t^ 
whde  form  of  society*  and  was  marked  hy  toff 
contentiona  and  lawlais  turbulence.  The  absorb' 
influence  of  this  eccleatastical  strug;^  waa  xa^cvm- 
able  to  tiie  cultivation  of  poetry.  It  shed  a  ^am^ 
spirit  over  the  nation,  and  almoat  piroacribed  the  st&^ 
cf  romantic  literature.  The  drama,  which  in  Bofiss: 
was  the  nurse  of  so  many  fine  thoughts,  so  agd 
stirring  passion,  and  beautifVil  imagery,  was  shcs:^: 
as  a  leprosy,  fktal  to  religion  and  morality.  TU 
very  songs  in  Scotland  partook  of  tbia  rriigions  cbi- 
racter ;  and  so  widely  was  the  polemical  spirit  difTnae^ 
that  Alexander  Scot,  in  his  New  Year  Gift  te  ft. 
Queeny  in  1562,  says — 

That  limmer  lads  and  little  lasses,  lo. 
Will  argue  baith  with  bishop,  prieist,  and  friir. 

Scot  wrote  several  short  aatirea,  and  tome  voiao^ 
neons  poems,  the  prevailing  amatocy  chancier  d 
which  has  caused  bun  to  be  called  the  ScottiA  Am*- 
creon,  though  there  are  many  points  wanting  to  coo!- 
plete  his  resemblance  to  the  Teian  bard.  As  fpeo- 
mens  of  his  talents,  the  two  following  pieoei  a^ 
presented: — 

Rondel  <^  Love. 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve. 

Learn  ye  that  list  to  pmve. 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may. 

The  erund  of  greif  remuve. 
But  still  decay,  both  nicht  and  day; 

Lo  what  it  IS  to  luve  ! 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire, 

Kendillit  without  desire. 
Short  plesour,  lanff  displesour ; 

Repentance  is  the  hire ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire. 
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To  lure  and  la  be  hU«, 

To  i^e  with  gude  ndvite ; 
Now  Ihui,  now  thui,  »  goes  the  g 

Inc«Tt^n  i*  the  dice ; 
There  ii  no  mao,  I  imj,  thti  out 

Both  luTa  uid  to  be  wise. 

Flee  ■Iwttjii  from  the  mtit, 

Leain  at  me  to  bewan; 
It  ii  wie  pun  and  dowble  trun 

Of  endlna  woe  and  can  ; 
For  to  letnun  that  denger  pl^n. 

Flee  alwaira  from  the  luate. 


To  At!  Beari. 

Hence,  heart,  with  her  that  mint  itftlt. 

And  hald  thee  with  thy  eoTerMii, 
For  1  had  lerer"  want  am  heart. 

Nor  haie  the  heart  that  doei  me  pun  ; 

Therafora  go  with  thy  lure  remain, 
And  let  me  lire  tbna  unmolert ; 

See  that  than  corns  not  back  again, 
But  bida  with  her  Chon  lavis  beet. 

Sen  she  that  I  hare  lerrit  lan^ 

Ii  to  depart  >a  laddenlj, 
Addieia  thee  now,  for  thou  Mil  gang 

And  bmi  thy  lady  company. 

Fra  ihe  be  gone,  beartleii  am  I  { 
For  why  I  thou  art  with  her  poeeeit. 

Therefore,  ray  heart  I  go  hence  in  hy, 
And  hide  with  her  thoa  TutIb  beet. 

Tboneh  thie  belappit  body  heie 
Be  boond  to  affritude  and  thrall, 

Hy  UthAiI  heart  i>  free  inleir, 
And  mind  to  aerre  my  lady  at  alL 
Wald  Qod  that  I  were  pengaU  * 

Under  that  redolent  roee  to  net  I 
Yet  at  the  leait,  my  hesit,  thon  aall 

Abide  with  har  thou  lani  beat. 

Sen  in  your  garth'  the  lily  whyte 

May  not  remain  amang  the  lare. 
Adieu  ^e  flower  of  haill  delyte ; 

Adieu  the  loccour  that  may  me  a»»e ; 

A<Ueu  the  fragrant  balmie  tmil,* 
And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest  1 

My  faithful  heut  she  sail  it  han, 
To  bide  with  her  it  luvi*  beat. 

D«)lore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hnc, 
Her  absence,  sen  «he  must  depart, 

And  specially  ye  luTsrs  true, 

That  wonnded  be  with  Inris  dart. 
~  sail  want  you  of  ane  h 

IS  I,  therefore  at  last 

Do  go  with  mine,  with  mind  inwart, 
And  bide  with  her  thou  loTta  beat. 


Sib  Ricbms  hLtiruND  of  Lethington  (1^96- 
1586),  fklheroftheSecfetaryLethington,  of  Scottish 
hitCoi7,  relieTed  the  duties  of  biisltuatkin  at*  judge 
and  atatcsman  in  adTaDced  life,  by  comnoalng  some 
nioral  and  conTersadonal  {neces,  and  cdlecting.  into 
the  well-known  manoscript  which  bean  his  name, 
the  best  productions  of  hu  coatemporariea.    These 


Swire  on  the  IWn  Ladia. 


Some  wifil  of  the  h< 
Sae  wonder  Tun  are,  and  wantonn. 
In  waald  ther  wait  not'  what  to  weir  i 
On  clalthis  they  ware*  mony  a  eroun  ( 
And  all  for  nawfongleness  of  gaii.* 

And  of  fine  ailk  their  furrit  clokia. 
With  hincan  ilaeraa,  like  gell  pokis  ; 
Nae  preachiDK  will  gar  them  forbeir 
To  weir  all  thmg  that  stn  prorokis  ) 
And  all  for  new&ngloieu  of  gelr. 

Their  wilicoats  maun  weal  be  bewit, 
Broudred  richt  braid,  with  payments  sewit. 
I  trow  wha  wald  the  matter  speir. 
That  their  Eudemen  had  cause  to  me  it. 
That  evir  their  wifis  wore  sic  geir. 

Their  woren  hoee  of  silk  are  shawin, 
Barrit  aboon  with  taisels  drawin  ; 
With  gartens  of  ane  new  mBneit, 

To  gar  thdr  courtlinees  bo  knawin  j 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Sometime  they  will  beir  up  their  gown. 
To  shaw  their  wilicoat  hingan  down  ; 
And  sometime  baith  they  will  upbeir. 
To  shaw  their  hoee  of  black  or  tvDwn  ; 
And  all  for  new&ngleneas  of  geir. 

Theii  collan,  carcats,  and  bauie  beidis  I  * 
With  TeWet  hat  heigh  on  their  heidis, 
Cordit  with  gold  like  ane  yoonkeir. 
Braidit  about  with  golden  threidia  ; 
And  all  for  newfangleneia  of  geir. 

Their  iboon  of  relTet,  and  their  mnilis  I 
In  kirk  they  an  not  eimtant  of  ftuilis. 
The  sermon  irtien  they  sit  to  heir. 
But  cariiee  cusheons  like  Tain  fulls ; 
And  all  for  newfanglenesi  of  gelr. 

And  some  will  spend  malr,  I  haar  say, 
In  BpiCG  and  drugis  in  ane  day. 
Nor  wald  thsli  mothen  in  aoe  yur. 
Whilk  will  gar  monr  pack  deca^. 
When  they  sae  Tsiiily  waste  their  geii. 


HlSU 


CYCLOP JEDIA  OF 


Lcare,  burgcM  idmi,  or  &U  be  loat, 
Od  your  «ifi<  to  mak  lic  eoet, 
WUlk  taaj  gar  ill  jaur  bumii  blur.' 
She  thkt  may  not  wuit  wins  uid  rout, 
la  kbie  for  to  wut«  tome  geii. 
Between  them,  Bud  noblea  of  blade, 
Nm  dtSerence  bat  uic  velvet  hude  1 
Thrir  okmrock  cuichiee  ue  u  deir. 
Their  other  cUithig  are  as  gude. 
And  the;  ■■  coatly  in  other  gtit,. 
Of  bur«cK9  wifia  though  1  ipe&k  plun. 
Some  laudwut  ladie*  are  a«  tud, 
A)  by  their  claithinf  may  appeir, 
Wearing  ga^er  nor  them  may  g»in. 
On  ower  vain  claithii  waiting  geir. 


ALEXAKDEa  HoNTGOHEBT  wai  knovn  Bi  a  poet  in 
IMS ;  but  hli  priucipal  work,  TU  Chenv  and  Ihe 
$Jlie.wa»aotpubliihedbefurelS97.  The  Cherry  and 
Slae  ii  an  aUeKoriol  poem,  repreaentiDg  virtue 

vice.    The  alltgory  ij  poorly  managedj  but 

tome  of  Montgomery's  description!  are  lively  and 
rigonnu ;  and  Uie  style  of  verte  adopted  iu  this 
poem  was  aflerwaidi  corded  by  Bum*.  Divested  of 
MUK  of  the  antique  apelling,  parts  of  the  poem  seetn 
ju  modem,  and  as  smoothly  vertifled,  ai  the  Scottish 
poetry  of  a  century  and  a-half  later. 

The  Ciuhat  etoudt,  the  corbie  cri«^ 
The  cuckoo  couki,  the  ptattling  pyei 

To  geek  there  they  begin  ; 
The  jargon  of  the  jangling  jaya. 
The  cralking  cnwi  and  kerkling  kay«, 

They  dearet  ma  with  their  din. 
The  painted  pawn  with  Argus  eyes 

Can  on  hin  Hay-oock  call ; 
The  turtle  wuls  on  wither'd  trees. 
And  Echo  answers  all, 
Repeating,  with  gTee;ting, 
Hoff  &ir  Nuciuus  fell. 


I  saw  the  burcheon  ai<d  the  hare 

In  hidlings  hirpliug  here  and  there,* 

To  nuke  their  moniiDi;  mange. 
The  con,  the  cuning,  and  the  cat, 
WhoK  dainly  down*  with  dew  were  wat. 

With  itilf  muatachioi  atrauge. 
The  hart,  the  hind,  the  dae,  the  raa, 

The  foumart  and  falw  fox  ; 
The  bearded  buck  clamb  up  the  brae 

With  biny  bain  and  blocks  ; 
" —  '     '■        "  "  le  draading 


Tbel 


■  .ubtle  » 


With  skipping  and  tripping. 
They  play*d  them  all  in  pairs. 
The  air  was  sober,  safl,  and  iweet, 
Nae  misty  vapours,  wind,  nor  weet. 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear, 
To  foster  Flora's  fragrant  flowers, 
WhereoD  Apollo's  paramours 

Had  trinkled  mony  a  tear  ; 
The  which  like  silver  uaken  shined. 

Embroidering  Beauty's  bed. 
Wherewith  their  heai;  heads  declined 
In  May's  colours  clad. 
Some  knoping,  soma  dropping 
Of  baltoy  liquor ' 


Through  Phcebus'  vholei 


H  of  Us  Bsly  Fab, 


n  hlrpllBi  ilowB  the  Aua' 


ALBIAMDEk  HuMK,  who  died, 
in  ie09,  pabiiihed  a  TcJome  of  ffjnE 
in  the  rear  IMS.  He  was  of  the  H 


J  UKU,  iriiniwcr  of  Icfl 
\0f  Hfaauer  SaertdSaa 


LoflaElrk. 

and,  previous  to  taming  clergyman,  had  ttndicJ  ^  j 
law,  and  frequented  the  court;  but  in  hia  latter  nvi  < 
lie  wa*  a  stem  and  even  ^oomy  Pnritui.  The  ot  I 
finished  of  his  productions  is  a  deacriptaoo  of  intB- 
mer's  day,  which  he  calls  the  Dag  EumtL  Tit 
various  otgects  of  external  nature,  characteristic  cf' 
Scottish  landscape,  are  painted  with  trath  and  dor- 
ness,  and  a  calm  devotional  feding  is  spread  ova  tli 
poem.     It  opens  •■  follow* :—  i 

O  Krfect  light,  which  shed  away 

The  darkness  from  the  light. 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 

Anothec  o'er  the  night. 

, ,     len  the  day  fi . . 

:e  vivalj  does  i^pear. 
Nor  at  mid-day  unto  our  eyes 

The  shining  sun  is  clear. 
The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Removes  and  drawii  by, 
Syne  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone. 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 
Whilk  soon  perceive  the  tittle  larks. 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe ; 
And  tune  their  song  like  Nature's  clerks. 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe^ 

summer  day  of  the  port  is  one  of  ondoaW 


0  tnnquil  is  aD< 

That  nowhere  shall  ye  find, 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill. 

An  air  c€  passing  wind. 
All  trees  and  simples,  gnat  and  «ma 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear. 
Than  thl^  were  punted  on  ■  wall. 

No  mere  they  move  m  stair. 


EKGUSH  UTERATURK 


The  rtTcn  fresh,  the  otller  atreuns 

O'er  rocki  cm  swiftlj  rin. 
The  water  cleu  like  cryBtal  beung. 

And  mk1[«  ft  pleuont  din. 

The  condition  of  the  Scottiih  l«bmirerirould»eein 
J  have  been  then  more  comfort»b!e  than  at  present, 
nd  the  climate  of  the  country  wanner,  for  Hame 
escribes  those  working  in  the  fields  as  stopping  at 
lid-dav,  "noon  meat  and  sleep  to  take,'  «nd  re- 
realiiDg  them seiTG*  with  'caller  wine'  in  a  care,  and 
salhuls  stecp'd  in  oil.'  As  the  poet  Lived  four  jreara 
J  France  prcvioiia  to  his  settling  in  Scotland,  in 
latDre  life^  we  anspect  he  mnrt  have  been  drawing 
n  his  continental  recollections  for  some  of  the 
-atnres  in  this  picture.  At  length  'the  gloaming 
omea,  the  day  is  spent,'  and  the  poet  concludea  in  a 
trtiin  of  pious  gratitude  and  delight : — 

What  pleasure,  then,  to  walk  and  we 

End-lang  a  river  clear. 
The  perfect  form  of  creiy  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear 
The  salmon  out  of  cruivos  and  crerls, 

L'phwled  into  scouts. 
The  bells  and  circle"  on  the  weills 

Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 
O  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 

While  all  is  stili  and  calm. 
The  prwse  of  God  to  play  and  ling. 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 
ThroQgh  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild 

Of  rustic  folks  that  ciy  ; 
Of  bleating  sheep  fra  Ihev  be  kill'd. 

Of  ealves  and  rowting  kye 
All  labourers  draw  hame  at  oven, 

And  can  to  others  i*y, 


^sr. 


published  a  Tolame  entitled,  Eumttofa  PrtnBce  in 
the  Dinita  art  of  Poetic,  vilh  ihe  Biala  and  CauldiM 


weak  at  arguments,  and  the  '  rules  and  cautetis'  of 
the  royal  author  are  puerile  and  ridiculous.  His 
majesty's  verses,  considering  that  he  waa  onlj  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  are  more  creditable  tn  him,  and 
wc  shall  quote  one  &om  the  Toluiae  alloded  ta 

Ane  Schort  Poane  of  Tyme, 


{Orl|lii>l  SpgUlmr.] 


ir  nawyis  take  i 


As  I  was  pansmg  in  a  m 

And  could  not  sleip  ni 
Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  so  faire, 

Athort  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  me  the  best. 

The  Ea«t  was  cleare,  whereby  belyve  I  geat 
That  fyris  Titan  cumming  was  in  sight. 
Obscuring  chaste  Diaua  by  hi)  light. 
Who  by  his  rising  in  the  azure  skyes. 

Did  dewlie  helse  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwell. 
The  bnlmie  dew  through  himing  drouth  he  dryis, 

Which  made  the  soile  to  savour  «weit  and  smell. 

By  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downe  fell. 
Which  ^en  was  soukit  up  bv  the  Delpbienus  belt 
Up  in  the  aire :  it  was  so  light  aud  weiC. 
Whose  hie  ascending  in  his  parpour  chere 

Proiokit  al!  from  Morpheus  to  flee  : 
As  beasU  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sing  with  heir, 

Men  to  their  labour,  bissie  as  the  bee : 

Yet  idle  men  devysing  did  I  see, 
Haw  for  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  iik. 
By  sindrie  pastjmes,  quhile  that  it  grew  miik. 
Then  woundnd  I  to  see  them  seik  a  wyle. 

So  willingly  the  precious  tyme  to  tine  : 
And  how  tlu7  did  themsalfis  so  fair  begyle. 

To  lushe  of  tyme,  which  of  it«!lf  is  fyne. 

Fra  tyme  be  past  to  call  it  backwart  sync 
Is  hot  in  vaine :  therefon  men  sould  be  warr. 
To  sleuth  the  tyme  that  ileal  fra  them  so  farr. 
For  what  hath  man  hot  tyme  into  this  lyfe. 

Which  gives  him  dayis  his  Ood  aright  to  know  I    . 
Wherefore  then  sould  we  be  at  sic  a  stryfe. 

So  spedelio  our  selfis  for  to  withdraw 

Erin  from  the  tyme,  which  is  on  nowayes  slaw 
To  flie  li«m  us,  suppose  we  fled  it  noght  I 
More  wyse  we  were,  if  we  the  tyme  had  soght. 


I  wald  we  sould  bestow 


isthinj 
/ithat 


Bot,  sen  that  death  to  all  is  deetinat, 
Let  us  employ  that  tyme  that  Ood  hath  send  us. 
In  doing  weiU,  that  good  men  may  commend  us. 


Two  Scottish  noblemen  of  the  court  of  James 
were  devoted  to  letters,  namely,  theE*iu,  o»  ANcaoil 
(1578-1654)BndtheE*aJ,oFSTiRLiNo(15SO-1640), 
The  flrst  waa  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of 
Femiehnrst,  and  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  bolh 
Jnraee  and  Charles  I.  The  following  sonnet  by  ths 
earl  was  addressed  to  Drummond  the  poet  in  1634. 
It  shows  how  mach  the  union  of  the  crowns  under 
James  had  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  English  style 
and  language : — 

SotiKft  in  Praht  of  a  Solitary  Ufe. 

Sweet  solitary  life  1  lovely,  dumb  joy. 

That  need'st  no  warnings  how  to  grow  more  irii 

By  other  men's  mishaps,  nor  the  annoy 
Which  from  sore  wrongs  done  to  one's  self  doth 


>1SU 
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rlie  mamlnf'i  Moond  nunriDD,  truth's  flnt  Maid, 
Nerel  scqu^otcd  with  the  wctM'i  nun  braili, 

When  the  Miole  day  to  our  own  uae  we  ipend. 
And  one  dMi  time  no  flerce  ambition  opoiU. 

Uoct  happj  rtate,  that  nertr  tak'st  nrenge 


le  of  faJiehoodV  nTouir  lie*  dost  hear  ; 
I  hope's  iveet  diiease  lEiat  chartni  oni  eenw, 
Md  core — dew-bought  elperienc*  ! 


■ditloa 

jf  hfs  worki,  In  one  voinme  KDa,  with' the  title  of 
lUcrtatioia  mith  Ae  Mutti,  cowifthtg  of  tragediei,  a 
heroic  poem,  apoemaddreiKd  to  Prince  H«iU7(Uit 
EiToiiTile  lOD  of  King  Jamw),  another  heroic  poem 
JonaAan,  and  a  lacred  poem,  in  twelre 
puti,  on  the  Dag  of  JiidgmeiL  One  of  the  Earl  of 
btirling'i  tiagediei  u  on  the  subject  of  Juliui  Caiar. 
It  wai  tint  published  in  1606,  and  contaioj  Mreral 
passages  reiemhling  parts  of  Shakspeare's  tnged/ 
of  the  ssjne  name,  but  it  hu  not  been  ucertain^ 
which  was  flrat  published.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare 

it  disdain  to  nthcr  hints  and  expressions  ftom 
obscure  authors — tbe  lesser  lights  of  the  age — and  a 

IS  passage  in  the  Tmpal  is  supposed  (though 


ITS  the  fallowing  reflection — 

Let  Oreatoes  of  hsr  glassj  seeptm  Taunt, 
Not  sceptns,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised,  loonbnkeD 
And  let  tbis  worldlj  pomp  our  wits  mcluuit, 
AUfadtt,  and  Maresty  lams  bdimd  a  lart»> 

The  lines  of  Shakipeare  will  iniUntly  be  ncalled— 


A  greater  poet  Qonrlshed  fn  Sootland  at  tbe  mbw 
time  with  Stirling,  nainei]',  WmJaM  DatnoaoND  of 
Hawthomden  (15B5-1M9).    Familiar  with  classic 


None  of  the  productions  of  the  Earl  of  Sttrllog 
touch  the  heart  or  entrance  the  imaglDatloii.  He  hu 
not  the  humble  but  genuine  )n«piration  of  Alexander 
Hume.  Tet  we  most  (llov  him  to  have  been  a  calm 
and  elegant  poet,  with  oonsldermble  &DC7,  and  an  ear 
for  metrical  harmoQ^.  The  foUowlng  is  one  c£  bU 
best  BonuetB; — 


Thy  solid  judgment,  and  th;  generous  thoaght. 
Which  in  this  darken'd  age  hare  claarlj  slua'd  ; 
I  swear  by  those,  and  by  mj  spotle*  Ioto, 
And  by  my  secret,  yet  oiost  ferrent  fires. 
That  I  haro  nCTar  uunt  but  chaste  desires, 
And  such  a*  modesty  might  well  approTi. 
Than,  NDce  J  tore  those  Tirtuous  puts  in  thee, 

it  loTO  this  Tirtuous  mind  in  mo  I 


3hDu{d'st  thon  ni 


The  lady  whom  the  poet  cdebrated  onder  the  name 
of  Aurora,  did  not  accept  his  band,  bat  he  wat 
nuurried  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Erskine,  The 
earl  concocted  an  enlightened  scheme  for  colonising 
NoTa  Scotia,  which  was  patroniasd  by  the  king,  yet 
was  abandoned  from  the  difficulties  attending  its 
accomplishment.  Stirling  held  the  ofBce  of  secretary 
of  state  fbr  Scotland  Ibr  fifteen  years,  from  1616  ' 


Cbarlea  a 


9  eetabUih  epi*oop*cy  In  the 


and  En^ish  poetry,  and  imbued  with  troe  Utenoy 
taste  and  feding,  Drummond  soared  abore  a  mere  ; 
local  or  proTindal  faroe,  and  was  associated  in 
fHendihlp  and  genlni  with  hie  great  En^sh  con- 
temporaries. His  fhtfaer.  Sir  John  Dmmracaid,  wu 
gentlenuui  usher  to  Ung  James  1  and  the  poet  eeems 
to  hare  Inherited  bUrarerenoe  for  i«7>dty.  No  author 


ENOLISH  LrrEBATTTBE. 


r  any  note,  excepting,  perbap*,  Drjden,  hu  beea  lo 
ivish  of  adnlatioii  u  Drnmincnid.  HariiiK  itudied 
ivil  law  (brfbur  years  tn  France,  the  poet  succeeded, 
a  161 1,  to  sn  independent  eitate,  and  took  np  bii 
esidcnMfttHavtbanideii.  If  betatiftil  uid  romantic 
ceiier^  conld  attUe  or  nune  the  geniiu  of  a  poet, 


Dranunond'  irsa  peculiarly  bleued  with  meau  of 
ioipiratioD.  In  all  Scotland,  there  U  no  ipot  more 
finely  varied — more  rich,  gracefiil,  or  luxuriant — 
than  the  cliA,  cavea,  and  wooded  banki  of  the  rlTcr 
Eak.  and  the  clauic  shadei  of  Hawthoradcn.  In  the 
Immediate  nelghboorhood  U  Botlin  Cwtle,  ooe  <rf 


the  most  intenating  of  Gothic  mini;  and  the  vrhole 
coiuae  of  the  itreuD  and  the  narrow  glen  i»  like 
the  ground-work  of  loine  ^irj  dream.  The  fint 
publicaldon  of  Dnmunond  waj  a  rolume  of  occaalooal 
pocDia  ;  to  which  nicceeded  a  moral  treatlie  in 
pixee.  entitled  the  Cmreii  Grmt,  and  another  poeti- 
cal work  termed  the  J^fctco-to/Zioii.  Thedeathofa 
lady,  to  whom  he  wai  lietrothed,  affected  him  deeply, 
and  he  aought  relief  in  ciumge  of  Hene  and  the  ex- 
citement of  foreign  traieL  On  hit  rettim,  after  an 
abiencc  of  aome  years,  he  happened  to  meet  a  yotuig 
Udy  named  Logan,  who  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  former  object  of  his  affections,  that  he  solicited 
and  obtained  her  Imod  in  marriage.  Drummond's 
ftelings  were  so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists, 
ttiattheeiecntionof  Churlea  is  aaid  to  have  hastened 
111;  death,  which  took  place  at  the  dose  of  the  same 
year.  December  IM9.  bnimmondwas  intiomte  with 
.  Ben  JoDion  and  Drayton  i  and  his  acquaintance 
I  *ilh  the  former  has  ijeen  rendered  memorable  by  a 
\  ^isit  paid  to  him  at  Hawthomden,  by  Jonson,  in  the 
j  «pring  of  1619.  The  Scottish  poet  kept  notes  of  the 
I  opinions  eapressed  by  the  great  dramatist,  and  chro- 
i  nitled  some  of  his  personal  failings.  For  this  his 
I  memory  hM  been  keenly  attacked  and  traduced.  It 
i  Bhuuld  be  remembered  that  his  notes  were  tirlTate 
i  memoranda,  nerer  published  by  himself;  and,  while 
I  their  truth  baa  been  partly  confirmed  fhim  other 
sources,  there  seems  no  malignity  or  meanness  in 
recording  faithfully  his  impressions  of  one  ofhis  most 
distinguished  contemporaries.  The  poetry  of  Drum- 
I  mond  has  singular  sweetness  and  harmony  of  rersi- 
:  ^cation.  He  was  of  the  school  of  Spenser,  but  less 
'  "/lertai  in  thousht  and  imagination.  His  Taart  on 
'  'Ari>«JAi/ifbs&B(fB(FrinceBen:y,Minof  Jamesl.) 
iris  written  in  leiSi  his  Ifawfcrn^  itfust,  or  Ai 
T  Forth  .nattMir_(a  congratulato^  poem  to  ^Jng 
—  "n  his  teTisitiiig  Scotland),  appeared  ~  "" 


and  placed  him  amoDg  the  graatest  poets  of  his  age. 

o:. . ^  ^  still  higher       "   ' 

9  natural  feeling. 


e  of  a  still  bichei  cast,  have  fewer 


timent,  and  grace  of  expraiaion.  Dmmmond  wrote 
a  number  of  madrigala,  eidgrama,  and  other  ihort 
pieces,  some  of  which  are  coarse  and  Ucention*.  The 
general  purity  of  his  Itmgnagei  the  harmony  of  U* 
Terse,  and  the  play  of  (hncy,  in  all  his  principal  pro- 
ductions.arehiadlsCinguishingcharacteristict.  With 
more  energy  and  fbrce  of  mind,  he  would  hare  been 
a  greater  fiTourite  with  Ben  Jonaon — and  with  po*- 

Tfc  Xiver  of  Forth  FeaMing. 

What  blustering  noise  now  intemipts  my  sleeps  I 
\Vhat  echoing  £outs  thus  elsaTe  my  oryirtal  deeps  I 
And  seem  to  call  me  from  my  watery  court  1 
What  melody,  what  sounds  of  joy  and  sport. 
Are  coniey'd  hither  from  each  night-bom  spring  t 
With  what  loud  muimuis  do  the  mountains  ring. 
Which  in  univual  pomp  on  tiptoes  stand. 
And,  full  of  wonder,  oreilook  the  land  I 
Whence  come  these  glittering  throngs,  these  metom 

hrighl. 
This  golden  people  glancing  in  my  sight  t 
'Whence  doth  this  praise,  applause,  and  loTe  arise  ; 
What  load-star  draveth  us  ol]  eyes  t 
Am  I  awake,  or  bare  some  dreams  conspir'd 
To  mock  my  sense  with  what  I  most  desir'd  ! 

amaze  my  brooks  I 
Do  I  behold  that"«orth,  that  man  dirine. 
This  age's  glory,  by  these  banks  of  mine  t 
Then  6nd  1  true  what  I  long  wish'd  in  Torn ) 
My  mnch-beloTed  prince  is  come  again. 
So  unto  them  whose  unith  is  the  pote. 
When  six  block  months  ore  past,  the  sun  does  roll : 
So  after  tempest  to  sea'tossed  wights. 
Fair  Helen's  brothrts  show  their  clearin 
So  comes  Arabia's  wonder  from  her  n 
And  far,  for  off  is  seen  by  Memphis'  floods  ; 
The  feathei-d  syWans,  dond-like,  by  her  fly. 
And  with  trimnphing  plaudit*  beat  th«  ikj ; 
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Nile  manreU,  Scrap's  priests  entranced  rare. 
And  in  Mjgdonian  stone  her  shape  engraye  ; 
In  lasting  cedars  they  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo's  bird  came  to  their  clime. 

Lei  mother  earth  now  deck'd  with  flowers  be  seen, 
And  Bweet-breath'd  zephyrs  curl  the  meadows  green : 
Let  heaven  weep  rabies  in  a  crimson  shower, 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour  : 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn 
Which  Jore  rain'd  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  bom. 
May  nerer  houn  the  web  of  day  outweare ; 
May  nerer  night  flse  from  her  sable  cave ! 
Swell  proud  my  Ullows,  faint  not  to  declare 
Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are : 
For  murmurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  harp. 
Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp  ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repair. 
Strew  all  your  spnngs  and  grots  with  lilies  fair. 
Some  swiuest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holiday  ; 
Whate'er  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run, 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun, 
Which  drink  stem  Grampus'  mists,  or  Ochil's  snows  : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows ; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,  the  fertile  Spey, 
Wild  Severn,  which  doth  see  our  longest  day ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Leve,  with  mountains  crown'd, 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renown'd ; 
The  Irish  Rian,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Orr  with  rashy  hair. 
The  qT'stal-streamiug  Nith,  loud-bellowin£  Clyde, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  divide  ; 
Rank-swelling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams. 
The  Esks,  the  Solway,  where  they  lose  their  names  ; 
To  every  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts. 
Our  triumphs ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  irueste ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  azure  hafi. 
Bid  them  bid  sea*gods  keep  this  festival ; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd ; 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound  : 
Nay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  appear. 
Let  us  with  it  henceforth  b^n  our  year. 

To  viigins  flowers,  to  sun-bumt  earth  the  rain. 
To  mariners  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return, 
That  day,  dear  Pnnce. 


{Epitaph  on  Prince  Henry,  ] 

Stay,  i>a88enger,  see  where  enclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  frame 

Time,  nature,  place,  could  show  to  mortal  eyes, 

In  worth,  wit,  virtue,  miracle  of  fame  : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies)  : 

For  as  to  his  brave  spirit,  and  glorious  name. 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Th'  immortal  amaran thus,  princely  rose; 

Sad  violet,  And  \hat  sweet  flower  that  boiirs 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,* 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears  ; 

Then  go  and  tell  from  Gades  unto  Ind 

You  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  confin'd. 


My  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 
When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 

*  Milton  has  oopted  this  Imaee  !n  tafs  Lyoldat— 

*  Inwrought  with  flgnrea  dim.  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  aongiiiiie  flower*  iaacribed  with  woa* 


And  birds  their  ramage^  did  on  thee  bestov. 
Since  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  v^s^y 
Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  stxains  to  fliiv, 
Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  the  inheres  abofe* 
What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe ! 
Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  i^ore, 
But  orphan  wailings  to  the  iamting  ear. 
Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  vm  \ 
For  whidi  be  silent  as  in  woods  before : 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  de^gn. 
Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss 


[The  Pram  of  a  Solitary  Life.} 

Thrioe  happy  he  who  by  some  shadj  grore. 
Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  f/rsL 
Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 
0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonioaa  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 
Than  those  smooth  idiisperings  near  a  prince's 

throne. 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approre ! 
0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  famtk. 
And  siffhs  embalm'd  which  new-bom  flowers  aski 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  beqoeatk ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  sli^is : 
Woods*  harmless  shades  have  only  true  deli^tts. 

[To  a  Ni^Utmgalt.l 

Sweet  bird  !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  houn 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  preaent  are, 
Fur  seasons,  budding  sprays,  swwoi.wn^lling  fl<ms: 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  finom  leafy  boiren, 
Thou  thy  Crwtor^  goodness  dost  dedaie. 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowVs. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick  whidi  by  thy  songs 
(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrai^ 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaves  \ 
Sweet  artless  songster !  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  urs  of  spheres — ^yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

[Smnefs.] 

In  Mind's  pure  glass  when  I  myself  behold, 
And  lively  see  how  my  best  days  are  spoit. 
What  clouds  of  care  above  my  head  are  rolled. 
What  coming  ill,  which  I  cannot  prevent : 
My  course  b^un,  I,  wearied,  do  repent. 
And  would  embrace  what  reason  oft  hath  told ; 
But  scarce  thus  think  I,  when  love  hath  oontroll'd 
All  the  best  reasons  reason  could  invent. 
Though  sure  I  know  my  labour's  end  is  grief, 
The  more  I  strive  that  I  the  more  shall  pine, 
That  only  death  shall  be  my  last  relief: 
Yet  when  I  think  upon  that  face  divine. 
Like  one  with  arrow  shot,  in  laughter's  place, 
Maugre  my  heart,  1  joy  in  my  disgrace. 


I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods,  shall  return  to  nought ; 
The  fairest  states  have  &tal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  so  dearly  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought. 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praiM. 


1  WaiUiBg:  fhnu mauve,  neoeh. 
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know  fr^l  bcautj  like  the  purple  flower, 
'o  vhicli  one  morn  oft  birth  uid  death  affords, 
'hat  lore  ft  jurinj;  i»  of  mind'i  accords, 
Vhcre  senM  and  will  brini;  under  Reaeon's  power  : 
[now  what  I  tilt,  all  thin  cannot  me  iDove, 
lut  that,  alas  !  I  both  muat  nritc  and  lore. 


Sia  BoBEBT  Atton,  a  Scottiih  courtier  and  poet 
I570-1638),  enjo7ed.  like  Drummond,  the  advan- 
ages  of  fbteign  travel  and  acquaiDtance  with  ^g- 
ish  poets.  The  few  pieces  of  his  compoaitiau  are 
a  pure  Eiigliili,  and  evince  a  smootbDeas  snil  dcU- 
acy  of  fancy  thnt  hftve  rarely  been  BurpaMcd.  The 
met  was  a  native  of  FifcBhire,  ion  of  Ayton  of 
ICtnaldie.  Jamei  L  appointed  tiim  one  of  the  gcnllt 
iitn  of  tlio  bed-chaiTiber,  and  private  secretary  I 
119  qoeen,  besides  coiifening  upoa  hini  the  houoar 
jf  knightitood.  Ben  Jonaon  teemed  proud  of  bii 
>iend>liip,  for  lie  told  Drummond  that  Sir  Robert 
iD*«d  him  (Jodsod)  dearly. 

[On   Woman'i  Incoiutanq/.] 

I  lov'd  thee  once,  HI  love  no  more, 

ThisK  be  tiie  grief  as  is  the  blame  ; 
Thau  urt  not  what  thou  woat  before, 
Wbat  reuon  I  should  be  the  some  1 
He  th&t  can  love  unlov'd  again. 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  bmin : 
God  Bend  me  love  my  debta  to  pay, 
Wbile  unthrifta  fool  their  lore  away. 
Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'crthroHU, 

If  thou  hadst  Ktill  continued  mlue  ; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadrt  remain'd  thy  own,       , 
1  midit  pnchauee  hare  yet  Ixen  thine. 
Bnt  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall. 
That  if  thou  might  ebewherc  inthral ; 
And  then  how  co  "  '  ' 


Hi 


When 


...w  de>ii«i  had  conquer'd  (hoe. 

And  cluuig'd  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  had  been  lethargy  iu  me. 

Not  coDstaocy  to  love  thee  stilL 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so. 

Since  we  ate  taught  no  prayers  to  nay 

To  suck  as  must  to  others  pray. 
Yet  do  thou  glory  io  thy  choice. 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boost ; 
ni  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice. 

To  see  him  gain  wbat  I  have  lost  ; 

The  hetriit  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 
To  lough  at  him.  to  blush  for  thee  ; 

To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  mora 

A  begging  to  a  beggar's  dooi. 

lido  Cmfiu  Timt'ft  Smooth  and  foii',] 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair. 
And  I  mwht  have  gone  near  to  lore  thee  ;  . 

"**  I  not  wund  the  slightest  prayer 
Thsi  lips  could  speak  hod  power  to  move  th< 

But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone, 

M  worthy  to  be  loved  by  noue. 


Thai  kisM  every  thing  it  m 
And  »ince  t^cnt  con  with  more 


The  morning  rose,  that  untonch'd  stands, 

Arm'd  with  her  briers,  how  sweetly  smella  I 
But  pluck'd  and  stiain'd  through  ruder  hands. 

Her  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwells; 
But  scent  and  beauty  botli  are  gone. 
And  leaves  faU  fmm  her,  one  by  one. 
Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide. 

When  tbau  bast  handled  been  awhile, 
Like  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside ; 

Aud  1  will  sigh,  while  some  will  smile. 
To  see  thy  lore  for  more  thou  OM 
Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none.* 

GBOSGE  BUCHANAN— DR  ABTHUB  JOHKBWN. 

Two  Scottish  authors  of  this  period  distingitlahed 
themselves  by  their  critical  eirellence  and  poetical 
fancy  in  the  Latin  longoage.  By  early  siid  intensa 
study,  they  Bcquired  all  tlie  freedorfi  and  fiuency  of 
natives  in  this  learned  tongue,  and  have  become 
known  to  posterity  as  the  Scottish  Virgil  and  the 
Scottish  Ovid.  We  allude  to  the  celebrated  Gbobge 
BucBANAN  and  Db  Abtbcb  JoHNn^N.    The  for- 


<p3uc4iL 


-^ 


mcr  is  noticed  among  our  prose  authors.  His  great 
work  is  his  porapbrBsc  of  the  Psalms,  port  of  which 
was  composed  in  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  to  which 
he  hnd  been  confined  by  the  Inquisition  about 
yeorlSSO.  HenflerwardspursuedthesacredstcaL.  „ 
France ;  and  bis  task  was  finished  in  Scotland  when 
Mary  had  assumed  ths  duties  of  sovereignty.    Bucb- 


beinf  the  suUiot.  ■«.  inpurjt/nf  1jingD>ge,ek 
"  M  hl>  undoulllnl  lyila.     J 
pnlMBg  Ayun,  bji,  '  Ur  John  Dryiten  hm  sei 
' t  see.  prlnlad  with  KOU 
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anan  superintended  the  studies  of  that  unfortunate 
princess,  and  dedicated  to  her  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epithahmium, 
composed  on  her  first  nuptials.    The  character  and 
works  of  Buchanan,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  jurist,  a  poet,  and  ^  historian,  exhibit  a  rare 
union  of  philosophical  dignity  and  research  with  the 
finer   sensibilities  and   imagination   of  the  poet 
Arthur  Johnston  was  bom  at  Caskieben,  near  Aber- 
deen, in  1587.    He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and 
resided  for  about  twenty  years  in  France.    On  his 
return  to  Britain,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles 
L    He  died  at  Oxford  in  1641.    Johnston  wrote  a 
number  of  Latin  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems 
(published  in  1637),  entitled,  MvstB  Aylica,  and  (his 
greatest  work,  as  it  was  that  of  Buchanan)  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  Psalms.    He  also  edited  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  DeHcite  Poetantm  Scotorum, 
a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  yarious 
authors,  whidi  reflected  great  honour  on  the  taste 
and  scholarship  of  the  Scottish  nation.    Oitics  have 
been  divided  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Buchanan 
and  Johnston.    We  subjoin  the  opinions  of  a  Scot- 
tish and  an  English  schoUr : — *  If  we  look  into  Buch- 
anan,' says  Dr  Beattie,  *  what  can  we  say,  but  that 
the  learned  author,  with  great  command  of  Latin 
expression,  has  no  true  relish  for  the  emphatic  con- 
ciseness and  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  inspired 
poets  ?  Arthur  Johnston  is  not  so  verbose,  and  has, 
of  course,  more  vigour ;  but  his  choice  of  a  cou^et, 
which  keeps  the  reader  always  in  mind  of  the  puerile 
epistles  of  Ovid,  was  singulariy  injudicious.     As 
psalms  may,  in  prose  as  easily  as  in  verse,  be  adapted 
to  music,  why  should  we  seek  to  force  those  divine 
strains  into  the  measures  of  Roman  or  of  modem 
song  ?    He  who  transformed  Livy  into  iambics,  and 
Virgil  into  monkish  ihyme,  did  not,  in  my  opinion, 
act  more  absurdly.    In  (act,  sentiments  of  devotion 
are  rather  depressed  than  elevated  by  the  arts  of  the 
European  versifier.*  *     The  following  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Hallam : — *  The  Scots  certainly  wrote 
Latin  with  a  good  ear  and  considerable  elegance  of 
phrase.    A  sort  of  critical  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  the  last  century  as  to  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Johnston.    Though  the 
national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the 
world.    I  am,  nevertheless,  indined  to  think  that 
Johnston's  Psalms,  all  of  which  are  in  elegiac  metre, 
do  not  fall  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  ele- 
gance of  style  or  correctness  of  Latinity.    In  the 
137^1,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much  pains, 
he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval,  and  he  has  attained  this  superiority  by  too 
much  difiuseness.' 


[The  l^lth  Psalm,  hy  Bw^uman,] 

Dum  procul  k  patria  moesti  Babylonis  in  oris, 

Fluminis  ad  li(^aidas  fort^  sedemus  aquas  ; 
Ilia  animum  subiit  species  miseranda  Sionis, 

Et  nunquam  patrii  tecta  videnda  soli. 
Flevimus,  et  gemitus  luctantia  verba  repressit ; 

Inque  sinus  liquidn  decidit  imber  aquae. 
Huta  super  virides  pendebant  nablia  ramos^ 

£t  salioes  tacitas  sustinuere  lyras. 
Ecce  ferox  dominus,  Solymn  populator  opimaCi 

Exigit  in  medils  carmina  laeta  malls  : 
Qui  patriam  exilio  nobis  mutavit  aoerbo, 

Nos  jabet  ad  patrios  verba  referre  modes, 

*  Bflftttto'i  mmKUUaoB,  Moral  tod  CritksL 


Quale  canebamus,  steterat  dum  oelsa  Stonu 

Regia»  finitimis  invidiosa  locis. 
Sicdne  divinos  Babylon  inideat  hymnot! 

Audiat  et  sanctos  terra  profasA  modos ! 
0  Solymse,  6  adyta,  &  sacri  penetralia  tempS, 

Uliane  vos  animo  deleat  hora  meo ! 
Comprecor,  ant^  meae  capiant  me  oblina  dexts. 

Nee  memor  aigutsB  sit  mea  dextra  Ijne : 
Os  mihi  destituat  vox,  aresoenie  palato, 

Hnreat  ad  fauces  aspera  lingua  meas : 
Prima  mihi  vestns  nisi  sint  prsBeooia  las^ ; 

Hinc  nisi  IsetiUss  suint  origo  mes. 
At  tu  (qusB  nostne  insultavit  ueta  npinc) 

Gentis  Idumass  tu  memor  eato,  pater. 
Diripite,  ex  imis  evertite  fundamentis, 

iEquaque  (damabant)  reddite  tecta  sdo. 
Tu  quoque  crudeles  Babylon  d»l»s  impiaptBti: 

Et  lerum  instabiles  expniere  vices. 
Felix  qui  nostris  aocedet  dadibu  ultor, 

Reddet  ad  exemplum  qui  tibi  damna  too. 
Felix  qui  tenero  consperget  saxi 

Eripiens  gremio  pignora  caz»  tuo. 


ThePimefMaff. 

[TnndAted,  as  is  the  sabseqaent  pisoe,  from  the  Ua 
Bnchansn,  by  the  kite  Mr  Robert  Hogg.] 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  First  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play,  ' 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  danoe,  anid  sonf. 
And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  loof ! 

Hail !  of  the  seasons  honour  hri(pit. 
Annual  return  of  sweet  delight ; 
Flower  of  reviving  summer^s  reign. 
That  hastes  to  time's  old  age  again ! 
When  Spring's  mild  ur  at  Nature's  bii& 
First  breath'd  upon  the  new-fonn'd  earth ; 
Or  when  the  fibbled  age  of  gold, 
Without  fix'd  law,  spontaneous  roll'd  ; 
Such  zephyrs,  in  continual  gale^ 
Pass'd  temperate  along  the  vales. 
And  softenM  and  re&tth'd  the  soil. 
Not  broken  vet  by  human  toil ; 
Such  fruitful  warmths  perpetual  rest 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  blest — 
Those  plains  where  fell  disease's  moan 
And  frail  old  age  are  both  unknown. 
Such  winds  with  gentle  whispen  spread 
Among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
And  shake  the  cypresses  that  grow 
Where  Lethe  murmurs  soft  and  slow. 
Perhaps  when  God  at  last  in  ire 
Shall  purify  the  world  with  fire. 
And  to  mankind  restore  again 
Times  happy,  void  of  sin  and  pain. 
The  beings  of  this  earth  benea^ 
Such  pure  ethereal  air  shall  breathe. 

Hail  I  glory  of  the  fleeting  year  1 
Hail !  dav  the  fairest,  happiest  here ! 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by. 
And  emblem  of  futurity ! 

OnNecera. 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  iBj  woes, 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose. 
When  on  the  fair  Nesera's  eyea, 

Like  stars  that  shine. 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  surprise, 

I  gazed  with  mine. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glance, 
A  shivering  o'er  my  body  burst, 

As  light  leaves  in  the  green  woods  dance 
When  western  breezes  stir  them  ficrt ; 
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JOHN  HBTWOOD. 


Mj  heaxt  forth  from  my  breast  to  go, 
And  mix  with  her's  already  wanting, 

Now  beat,  now  trembled  to  and  firo, 
With  eager  fondness  leaping,  panting. 

Just  as  a  boy,  whose  nourice  woos  him, 
Folding  his  young  limbs  in  her  bosom. 
Heeds  not  caiessee  from  another. 
But  turnB  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother, 
When  she  may  <moe  regard  him  watches. 
And  forth  his  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Just  as  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  cannot  fly,  yet  constant  trying. 
Its  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

Beats  with  the  Tain  desire  of  flying. 

Thou,  wary  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  live  at  peace,  from  all  ensnaring. 
That  thou  might'st  nerer  mischief  catch, 
Plac'd'st  you,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  TigUance  that  knew  no  rest. 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast. 

But  you,  induc'd  by  dalliance  deep, 
Or  guile,  or  orercome  by  sleep  ; 
Or  else  hare  of  your  own  accord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord  ; 
Both  heart  and  soul  then  fled  and  left 
Me  spiritless,  of  mind  bereft. 

Then  cease  to  weep  ;  use  is  there  none 
To  think  by  weeping  to  atone ; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  from  me  fled. 
You  move  not  by  the  tears  you  shed  ; 
But  go  to  her,  intreat,  obtain  ; 
If  you  do  not  intreat,  and  gain, 
Then  will  I  ever  make  you  gaze 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
You  sightless  in  your  sockets  roll, 
Extinguished  by  ner  eje$*  bright  blaze, 
As  I  wre  been  depriy'd  of  heart  and  w 
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soul. 


Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  name  of 
Spenser,  it  is  not  in  general  yersification  that  the 
poetical  strength  of  the  age  is  found  to  be  chi^y 
manifested.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  dramatic  form  of  composition  and  re- 
presentation, coinciding  with  that  loye  of  splendour, 
duTalrous  feeling,  and  romantic  adyentures,  which 
animated  the  court,  rose  with  sudden  and  wonderful 
brilliancy,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the  poetical  genius 
of  Enghuid. 

It  would  appear  that>  at  the  dawn  of  modem  clyi- 
llsation,  most  countries  of  Christian  Europe  pos- 
sessed a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  con- 
sisting, not  in  those  exhibitions  of  natural  character 
and  incident  which  oonstitated  the  plays  (^  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal supernatural  eyents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  of  the  history  of  the  saints,  whence  they 
were  denominated  Miradet,  or  Miracle  Plays,    Ori- 
ginally, they  appear  to  have  been  acted  by,  and  under 
,  the  immediate  management  of,  the  clergy,  who  are 
understood  to  haye  deemed  them  fayourable  to  the 
diffusion  of  religious  feeling ;  though,  from  the  traces 
of  them  which  remain,  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
fane and  indecorous  in  the   highest  d^ree.     A 
jniracle  phiy,  upon  the  story  of  St  Katherine,  and 
;  in  the  French  language,  was  acted  at  Dunstable  in 
j  1119,  and  how  long  such  entertainments  may  haye 
I  previously  existed  in  England  is  not  known.    From 
the  year  1268  to  1577,  they  were  performed  almost 
every  year  in  Chester;  and  there  were  few  large 
;  cities  which  were  not  then  regaled  m  a  similar  man- 
ner }  even  in  Scotland  they  were  not  unknown.    The 


most  sacred  persons,  not  exduding  the  Deity,  were 
introduced  into  them. 

About  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  persons  represent- 
ing sentiments  and  abstract  ideas,  such  as  Mercy, 
Justice,  Truth,  began  to  be  introduced  into  the 
miracle  plays,  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  im- 
proved kind  of  drama,  entirely  or  chiefly  composed 
of  such  characters,  and  termed  Moral  Plays.  These 
were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  miracles, 
in  as  far  as  they  endeavoured  to  convey  sound  moral 
lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  occasion  to  sotne 
poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth 
the  characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches 
to  each.  The  only  scriptural  character  retained 
in  them  was  the  devil,  who,  being  represented  in 
grotesque  habiliments,  and  perpetually  beaten  by 
an  attendant  character,  called  the  Vice,  served  to 
enliven  what  must  have  been  at  the  best  a  sober, 
though  well-meant  entertainment  The  Cradle  of 
Security,  Hit  the  Nail  em  the  Head,  Impatient  Poverty, 
and  the  Marriage  of  Wisdom  and  Wit,  are  the  names 
of  moral  {days  whidi  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YHL  It  was  about  that  time  that  acting 
first  became  a  distinct  profession;  both  miracles 
and  moral  plays  had  previously  been  represented 
by  clergymen,  schoolboys,  or  the  members  of  trad- 
ing incorporations,  and  were  only  brought  forward 
occasionally,  as  part  of  some  public  or  private  fes- 
tivity. 

As  the  Introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had 
been  an  improvement  upon  ^ose  plays  which  con- 
sisted of  scriptural  persons  only,  so  was  the  intro- 
duction of  historical  and  actual  characters  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  employed  only  a  set  of 
impersonated  ideas.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  real 
human  being,  with  a  human  name,  waB  better  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and  keep  aUve 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  im> 
press  them  with  moral  truths,  than  a  being  who 
only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The  substi- 
tution of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gra- 
dually took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  thus,  with  some  aid  from  Greek 
dramatic  literature,  which  now  began  to  be  studied, 
and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
the  genuine  English  drama  took  its  rise. 

As  specimens  of  something  between  the  moral 
plays  and  the  modem  drama,  the  Interludes  of  John 
HsrwooD  may  be  mentioned.  Heywood  was  sup- 
ported at  the  court  of  Henry  YIIL  partly  as  a 
musician,  partly  as  a  professed  wit,  and  partly  as  a 
writer  of  plays.  His  dramatic  compositions,  part 
of  which  were  produced  before  1521,  generally  re- 
presented some  ludicrous  familiar  incident,  in  a 
st^le  of  tlie  broadest  and  coarsest  farce,  but  yet 
with  no  small  skill  and  talent  One,  called  the 
Four  P*8,  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a  Palmer, 
a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,  and  a  Pedlar  (who  are  the 
only  characters),  as  to  which  shall  tell  the  grossest 
falsehood:  an  accidental  assertion  of  the  Palmer, 
that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his 
life,  takes  the  rest  off  their  guard,  all  of  whom  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  they  ever  heard,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about 
amidst  much  drollery.  One  of  Hejrwood's  chief 
objects  seems  to  have  been  to  satirise  the  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 
There  were  some  less  distinguished  writers  of  in- 
terludes, and  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  die 
Three  Estates,  acted  in  Scotland  in  1539,  was  a 
play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  from  its  very  commencement, 
was  divided  into  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  elements 
of  both  being  found  quite  disthict  in  the  rude  enter- 
tainments above  described,  not  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
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cetlents  affiirded  by  Greece  and  Home.  Of  comedy, 
which  wu  an  improrernvnt  upon  the  interludes,  mud 
may  be  more  reniotely  traced  in  the  ludicroua  parts 
of  the  moral  playi,  the  earlieit  '(pedmea  that  can 
now  he  found  bean  the  oiicouth  title  of  Italpk 
JtofMlcr  DcytItT,  and  waa  the  production  of  Nicoiua 
Udali,  master  of  WestmiDster  school.  It  it  sup- 
posed to  have  been  writtea  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VUI..  but  certainly  not  later  than  1551.  The  sc 
Is  in  London,  and  the  characters,  thirteen  in  m 
ber,  exhibit  the  manners  of  the  middle  orders  of 
people  of  that  day.  It  is  dirided  into  five  acta,  and 
the  plot  is  amusing  and  well  conttructed.  Mr  J. 
Payne  Collier,  who  has  devoted  yeara  of  anxious 
study  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  dramatic 
Lterature.  has  discovered  four  acta  of  a  comedy, 
I  which  he  assigns  to  the  year  1560.  This  pUy  is 
I  entitled  Jfaoomu,  and  bears  to  be  written  by 
,  *  Thomas  Bychardes.'  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy, 
I  but  the  manners  are  English,  and  the  character  of 
I  the  domestic  fool,  so  important  in  the  old  comedy, 
!  is  fully  delineated.  The  next  in  point  of  time  is 
'  Gammtr  Gurlon'M  A'enJJe,  supposed  to  Iiave  been 
'  written  about  1565  (or  still  earlier)  by  John  Sriu., 
Master  of  Arts,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  This  is  a  piece  of  low  rustic  humour,  the 
whole  tuminK  upon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
needle  with  which  Gammer  Gurton  was  mending  a 
piece  of  attire  belonging  to  her  man  fiodge.  But 
It  is  cleverly  hit  ofi;  and  contains  a  few  well-sketched 
charoctenk 

The  language  of  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  and  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  is  in  long  and  irregularly 
measured  rhyme,  of  which  aspedmeo  maybe  given 
from  a  speech  of  Dame  Custonce  in  the  former  play, 
respecting  tlie  difficulty  of  preserving  a  good  repu- 

How  necessary  it  is  now  a-days, 

That  each  body  live  uprightly  in  all  manner  ways ; 

For  let  never  to  little  a  gap  be  open. 

And  be  sure  of  this,  the  worst  will  be  spoken  1 

Tragedy,  of  later  origin  than  comedy,  came  di- 
rectly from  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  monil 
plays,  and  irom  the  pure  models  of  Greece  and 
Home.  The  earliiist  known  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  composition  is  the  Tragedy  of  Ftrrex  owf  Fornx, 
composed  by  Thomas  Sockville,  onerwards  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  played  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitebait,  by  the  members  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  January  liiEl.  It  is  founded 
on  a  fabulous  incident  in  early  British  history,  and 
is  fiitl  of  slaughter  and  civil  broils.  It  is  written, 
however,  in  regular  blank  verse,  consists  of  Sve  acts, 
and  observes  some  of  the  more  useful  rules  of  tlie 
classic  drama  of  antiquity,  to  which  it  bears  resem- 
blimce"  in  the  introduction  of  a  chorus— that  is,  a 
group  of  person*  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  inter- 
sperse the  play  with  moral  observations  and  infe- 
rences, expressed  in  lyrical  stanzas.  It  mayocrasion 
some  surprise,  that  the  first  EngUsh  trageiy  should 
contain  linca  like  the  following  :— 

AeoMta.  Your  grace  should  now,  in  these  grave 
yean  of  yours. 
Have  Ibund  ere  this  the  price  of  mortal  joys  ; 
How  short  they  be,  how  fading  here  in  earth  ; 
How  fuU  of  change,  how  little  our  estate, 
Of  Dothinj!  sure  save  only  of  the  death. 
To  wiiom  both  raon  and  all  the  world  doth  owe 
Their  end  at  last  :  neithei  ehouid  nature't  power 
In  other  tort  aninet  your  bean  pnvail, 
llian  as  the  naked  huid  whose  stroke  assays 
The  armed  breast  where  force  doth  light  in  vain, 

Oorboduc  Many  can , yield  right  sage  and  gmve 


Of  patient  sprite  to  others  wi»pp'd  in  woe, 
And  can  in  speech  both  rale  &iid  conqaer  kiad, 
Who,  if  by  proof  they  mi^t  feel  nMure'i  fonx. 
Would  show  themselves  men  ma  Ihey  on  indttd. 
Which  now  will  needs  be  gods. 

Not  long  after  the  a, , 
Forrex,  boUi  tragedies  and  a 
nncommon.  Damon  and  PyAia^  the  flnt  iaSa 
tragedy  upon  a  Hisiiicsl  mbject,  was  acted  td.-? 
the  queen  at  Oxford,  in  IS66  ;  it  waa  the  coBipomicE 
of  RicHiBD  EDWiRoe,  a  learned  member  cf  the  c- 
vertity,  but  was  inferior  to  Ferrex  and  Pami.a» 
far  as  it  carried  an  admixture  of  vulgar  ccsnedi.is 


A  tragedy,  called  Tancrtd  and  Guaooida,  am^ 
Inr  five  members  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  and  piw(B«* 
there  before  the  queen  In  1S68.  was  the  fintli? 
lish  play  taken  &om  an  Italian  novel.  V 
dramatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  tin  . 
1568  and  1580,  no  less  than  fifty-two  dramsJ"" 
acted  at  court  under  the  superinteodertce  li  i^ 
Master  of  the  Revels.  Under  the  date  c^  I5;^" 
have  the  play  of  FmnM  awJ  Gutandra,  by  GmM  I 
Wbbtsone,  on  which  Shakspeare  foamkd  ^  ' 
Meamre  far  Meamrc  Historii^  P^7*  "ere  '^ 
produced,  and  the  TrntUeioiM  Rtigii  of  Etna  ■!<'' 
the  Fametu  Victoria  o/Nrmy  K,  and  the  Chnw^j 
Hittory  of  Leir,  King  of  Eugtiad,  formed  theqm^ 
from  which  Shakspeare  constructed  his  drama)  < 
the  same  events.  The  first  regularly  liomted  thorr 
in  London  was  opened  at  Blackfriara  in  157£;  sodu 
ten  years,  it  is  mentioned  by  Secretary  Wslsingb'i'' 
that  there  were  two  hundred  players  in  sod  n^ 
the  metropolis.  This  was  prot»Uy  an  exagfrnti' 
bat  it  is  certain  there  were  five  publii;  thetn««  ii?-' 
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bout  the  connneiioetneiit  of  Shakipeare'i  cnreei . 
everal  privBte  or  wiect  ett&bliihiiientg.  Curitxitj 
I  naturally  excited  to  leam  lomcthing  of  the  ittnc 
lire  and  nppeanuce  of  the  baildingi  in  which  hi 
nmortal  drsmu  flnt  law  the  light,  and  where  he 
inwillingly  made  himwir  a '  motlej  to  the  view,'  in 
ischaracterofactor.  The tlieatrei were cooitnicted 


GbbaTbaitn. 

of  wood,  of  a  drcular  form,  open  to  tlie  weather, 
excepting  over  the  itage,  which  wai  coTered  with  a 
thxtuhcd  roof.  Outside,  on  the  roof,  a  Sag  was 
hoiated  during  the  time  of  jierfonnRncc.  which  com- 
iHL-ni^  nt  three  o'clock,  at  the  third  joiduJirjf  or 
flourish  of  trumpet!.  The  cavalien  and  fahr  dames 
of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  sat  in  boxes  below  tlie 
irallery,  or  were  accommodated  with  Btool«  on  the 
Ftage,  where  some  of  the  young  gallants  alio  threw 
IhemMlvc!  at  length  on  the  ruah-strewn  floor,  while 
their  pages  handed  them  pipes  and  tobacco,  then  a 
frtshioni^  and  highly-prized  luxury.  The  middle 
claises  were  crowded  in  the  pit,  or  gard,  which  was 
not  fumiehed  with  scats.  MoTcable  scenery  was 
first  introduced  by  Davenant,  after  the  Restoration,' 
but  rude  imitations  of  towers,  woods,  animals,  or 
furniture,  >erred  to  illnstrate  the  scene.  To  point 
out  the  plaix  of  action,  a  board  containing  the  name, 
painted  or  written  in  large  letters,  was  hung  out 
daring  the  perforinance.  Anciently,  an  allegorical 
exhibition,  called  the  Dimb  Shoa,  was  exhibited 
before  ercry  act,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  action 
ur  cireumstances  to  follow.  Shakvpewe  has  pre- 
lerred  this  peculiarity  in  the  play  acted  before  the 
king  and  queen  in  Hamlet ;  but  he  oeTer  employ!  it 
ill  hit  own  dramas.  Such  machinery,  indeed,  wouid 
be  incompatible  with  the  increased  action  and  busi- 
iiesi  of  the  stage,  when  the  miracle  plays  had  given 
place  to  the  *  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  historical 
liramu,  and  the  bustling  liveliness  of  comedy.  The 
chonu  was  longer  retained,  and  appears  in  Uortow's 
Fauitui,  and  in  Henry  VI.  Actresses  were  not  seen 
on  the  stage  till  after  the  Restoration,  and  the 
female  parts  were  played  by  hoys,  or  delicate-looking 
joang  men.    This  may  perhaps  palliate  the  groas- 


ness  of  some  of  the  language  pnt  Into  the  mouth*  of 
females  in  the  old  playi,  while  it  ierrei  to  point  out 
■till  more  dearly  the  depth  of  that  innate  sense  of 
beauty  and  excellence  which  prompted  the  exquisite 
pictures  of  loTcliness  and  perfectian  in  Shakspeare's 
female  characters.  At  the  end  of  each  performance, 
the  clown,  or  buffoon  actor  of  the  company,  recited 
or  sung  a  rhyming  medl^  called  a  jig,  in  which  he 
often  contrived  to  introduce  satirical  allusion!  to 
pnhlic  men  or  events ;  and  before  ditmiasing  tho 
audience,  the  actors  knelt  in  fVont  of  the  stage,  and 
offered  up  *  prayer  for  the  queen  I  Reviewing  these 
rude  arrangements  of  the  old  theatres,  Mr  Dyce 
happily  remarks  —  'What  a  contrast  between  t^ 
almost  total  want  of  scenery  in  those  days,  and  the 
splendid  representation!  of  external  nature  in  our 
modero  playhouses  1  Yet  perhapg  the  decline  of  the 
drama  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  this 
improvement:  'The  attention  of  an  audience  i!  now 
directed  rather  to  the  efforts  of  the  punter  than  to 
those  of  the  actor,  who  is  lost  amid  the  marvellous 
effects  of  light  and  !hade  on  our  gigantic  stages.'" 

The  only  informaCion  we  possess  as  to  the  pay- 
meat  of  dramatic  aathors  at  this  time,  is  contained 
in  the  memoranda  of  Philip  Henslowe,  a  theatrical 
manager,  preserved  in  Dulwich  college,  and  quoted 
by  Malone  and  Collier.  Before  the  year  1600,  the 
price  paid  by  Henslowe  for  a  new  play  never  ex- 
ceeded £8  ;  but  alter  this  date,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertion!  of  rival  companies,  larger 
sums  were  given,  and  prices  of  £20  and  £!5  am 
mentioned.  The  proceeds  of  the  second  day's  pci^ 
formance  were  afterwards  added  to  the  author's 
emoluments.  Furnishing  prologues  for  new  plays, 
the  prices  of  which  varied  from  five  to  twenty  shil- 
lings, was  another  source  of  gain  :  but  the  provecUal 
poverty  of  poets  seems  to  have  been  exemplified  in 
tho  old  dramatists,  even  when  they  were  actors  as 
well  as  authors.  The  shareholders  of  the  theatre 
derived  considerable  profits  &om  the  performances, 
'    iallypaidforexhibition!inthehouse! 


the  nobility.     In  1 609,  a  sum  of  ten  pounds  was 

■en  to  '  Burbidge's  players'  for  performing  Othello 

before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Horefleld,  tlie  scat  of  Sir 

Thomas  Egerton.     Nearly  til  the  dramatic  authors 

preceding  and  contemporary  witli  Shakipeare  were 

who  had  received  a  learned  Education  at  the 

university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     A  profusion 

of  classiiatl  imagery  abounds  in  their  plays,  but  they 

''  not  copy  the  severe  and  correct  taste  of  tlie 

ieut  models.    They  wrote  to  supply  the  popular 

aand  for  novelty  and  excitement— for  bn»d  ferco 

superlative  tragedy — to   introduce    the   coarse 

laillery  or  comic  incidents  of  low  life — to  dramatise 

a  murder,  or  embody  the  vulgar  idea  of  oriental 

bloodshed  and  splendid  extravagance.    'If  we  seek 

a  poetical  image,'  says  a  writer  on  our  drama, 

bunt  of  pasaion.  a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  trait  of 

ture,  we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  works  of  our  very 

oldest  dramatists.    But  none  nf  the  predecessors  of 

Shakspeore  must  be  thought  of  along  with  him, 

when  he  appears  beforeus  like  Prometheus,  moulding 

figures  of  men,  and  breathing  into  them  the 

istion  and  all  the  passions  of  life.'f    Among  the 

immediate  predecessors  of  the  great  poet  are  some 

worthy  of  separate  notice,     A  host  of  playvrrightt 

abounded,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  touches  of 

that  happy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choice  and  select, 

which  gives  a  permanent  value  and  iuterest  to  these 

elder  masters  of  English  poetry. 


>  HcnHtb  of  Bhalnpnn—Afdhia  Foel*. 
■  —    -        ■■•  MaguiM.  ToL  a,  Iram  Ewys  m  lbs  014 
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JOHN  LTLT. 

John  Ltly,  bom  in  Kent  in  1554,  produced  nine 
playi  between  the  yean   1579  and  1600.     Thej 
were  mottly  written  for  court  entertaimnenta,  and 
performed  bj  the  icholara  of  St  Panl't.  He  wat  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  hii  playi  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  as  Sappho  and  Phatm,  Endymum^ 
the  Maid's  MetamorphoM^  &c.    His  style  is  affected 
and  unnatural,  yet,  like  his  own  Niobe,  in  tiie  Me- 
tamorphosis, *  oftentimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts, 
sometimes  hard  conceits;  betwixt  boUi  a  kind  of 
yielding.'    By  his  Euphues^  or  the  Ana^amg  of  Wit^ 
Lyly  exercised  a  powerful  though  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  fashionable  literature  of  his  day,  in  prose 
composition  as  well  as  in  discourse.    His  plays  were 
not  important  enough  to  found  a  school    HazUtt 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Lyly's  Endymion,  but  evi- 
dently from  the  feeUngs  and  sentiments  it  awakened, 
rather  than  the  poetry.    *  I  know  few  things  more 
perfect   in   characteristic   painting,'   he  remarks, 
*  than  the  exclamation  of  the  Phrygian  shepherds, 
who»  afraid  of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas's  ears, 
fancy  that  **  the  very  reeds  bow  down,  as  though 
they  listened  to  their  talk ;"  nor  more  affecting  in 
sentiment,  than  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his 
friend  Eumenides  to  Endjrmion,  on  waking  from  his 
long  sleep,  "  Behold  the  twig  to  which  thou  laidest 
down  thy  head  is  now  become  a  tree." '     There  are 
finer  things  in  the  Metamorphosis,  as  where  the 
prince  laments  Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods- 
Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  love, 
The  woods  I  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  eveiy  way, 
Because  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  have  her  seen, 
Only  because  they  would  be  ever  green, 
And  keep  the  winged  chorlsten  still  there, 
To  banish  winter  clean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  song  of  the  fairies— 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 
With  the  night  b^ns  our  day  : 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall. 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 
Lightly  as  the  little  bee, 
Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three, 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

The  genius  of  Lyly  was  essentially  lyrical.  The 
songs  in  his  plays  seem  to  flow  freely  from  nature. 
The  following  exquisite  little  pieces  are  in  his  drama 
<3lt  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  written  about  1583 : — 

Cupid  and  Campatpe. 

Cupid  and  my  Campasx>e  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows ; 

Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip — the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how  ; 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee ! 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me  ! 

Song, 

What  bird  so  sines,  yet  so  does  wail ! 
0  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug— tereu— she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 


Brave  prick-song  1  who  is't  now  we  harl 
None  but  the  luk  so  ahrill  and  elesr, 
Now  at  heaven's  eate  she  daps  her  wicgi, 
The  mom  not  w^ing  till  die  asp. 
Hark,  hark  !  but  what  aprettj  note, 
Poor  Bobin  red-breast  tunes  his  thiMt ; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
*  Cuckoo  !'  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

OSOBOS  FEKUE. 

Geobos  Pbexjb  held  the  situation  of  dtypoetii 
conductor  of  pageants  for  the  court  He  vii  n 
an  actor  and  a  shareholder  with  Sbskipesre  si 
others,  in  1589,  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  loijil 
his  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  court  show,  wv  rt|9 
sented  before  Elixabeth.  The  author  wu  thai 
young  man,  who  had  recently  left  Chiiit-d^ 
Oxford.  In  1 593,  Pede  gave  an  example  of  u  £>( 
lish  hUtorical  pUy  in  his  Edward  I.  The  itrletf 
this  piece  is  turgid  and  monotonous ;  yet,  in  tlK  ti* 
lowing  allusion  to  England,  we  see  something  c^tk 
high-sounding  kingly  speechea  in  Shskipeue'ib- 
torical  plays : — 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings, 
Whose  chivalry  hath  royalis'd  thy  ftmc. 
That,  sounding  bravely  through  tenestrial  rale, 
Proclaiming  conquest^  spoils,  and  victories, 
Rings  glorious  ecnoes  through  the  futhest  woilii! 
What  warlike  nation,  train'd  in  feats  of  ann-s 
What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untsm'd. 
What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs, 
Or  frosen  cone  under  his  brumal  sta^, 
Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 
Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors ! 
Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmszk,  FntOi 
Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  aotf, 
Have  begg'd  defensive  and  ofRmsive  lesgaes. 
Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kui^ 
Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  <ueadful  in  Iwr  ldii|& 
And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  champions, 
Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame, 
Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 
Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 
His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  bresth  of  men, 
That  throuffh  the  world  admire  his  manlincM. 
And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 
Longshank,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  fo&i  ^ 
With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  bij^^ 
Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host, 
Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head. 
Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus*  ejes ! 
And  we,  ois  mother,  shall  behold  our  son. 
And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign* 

Peele  was  also  author  of  the  (M  Wkni  TaktW' 
dary  story,  part  in  prose,  and  part  In  blssk  tff* 
which  afforded  Milton  a  rude  outline  of  his  ftbk«i 
Comus.  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  was  printed  In  1^-^ 
as  acted  by  *  the  Queen's  Migesty'a  PUyert'  Jjfc 
greatest  work  of  Peele  is  his  Scripture  drani.  vt 
Love  of  Kino  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,  witMV 
tragedy  of  Absahm,  which  Mr  Campbell  terotf  '(^ 
earliest  fountahi  of  pathos  and  harmony  thst  cio  k 
traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.*  The  date  of  represw- 
tation  of  this  drama  is  not  known ;  it  was  not  pnDt<^ 
till  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  •<Hne  ^^ 
finest  comedies,  and  opened  up  a  fountain  compa^ 
with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Pede  were  wiiwr 
insignificant  It  is  not  probable  that  Peele's  pUr  ^ 
written  before  1590,  as  one  passage  in  it  is  •  •^; 
plagiarism  from  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser,  y^ 
may  allow  Peele  the  merit  of  a  delioste  poetic^ 
fimcy  and  smooth  musical  versification.  Tbe  ^^^ 
of  his  blank  verse  is  its  want  of  variety:  the  ftrt  <^ 
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rarying  the  pauses  and  modulating  the  yene  with- 
out the  aid  of  rhyme  had  not  yet  been  generally 
idopted.  In  XHivid  and  Bethaabe  this  monotony  is 
ess  obsexTable,  because  his  lines  are  smoother,  and 
tliere  is  a  play  of  rich  and  lozurious  fancy  in  some 
L>f  the  scenes. 

Prologue  to  King  Jkmd  and  Fair  Bethsdbe, 

Of  Israel's  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing, 

His  holy  style  and  happy  rictories ; 

Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew, 

Archmngels  'stilled  m>m  the  breath  of  Jore, 

Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 

Heayen  lain'd  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Mount  Sinai. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  his  iToiy  lute 

The  cherubim  and  angels  laid  their  breasts  ; 

And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  rarishing  haip. 

He  gare  alarum  to  the  host  of  hearen, 

That,  wing'dwith  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  cast 

Their  eiystal  armour  at  his  conquering  feet. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician, 

And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  press  to  sing  ; 

Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 

Upon  the  wings  of  mj  well-temper'd  Terse, 

The  hearers'  minds  abore  the  towers  of  hearen. 

And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haughty  flight. 

Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 

That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand  : 

To  thee  for  suoeonr  flies  my  raeble  muse, 

And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

BxTB 8ABS  and  her  maid  bathing.   King  Datib  shoTe. 

TheSoni^ 

Hot  sun,  cool  fire,  temper'd  with  sweet  air, 
Black  shade,  fur  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair  : 
Shine  sun,  bum  fire,  breathe  air  and  ease  me, 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shroud  me  and  please  me  ; 
Shadow  (my  sweet  nurse)  keep  me  from  Duming, 
Make  not  my  glad  cause,  cause  of  mourning. 
Let  not  my  beauty's  iaxe 
Inflame  unstaid  desire. 
Nor  pierce  any  bright  eye 
That  wandereth  li^tly. 
BethMobe.  Come,  gentle  zephyr,  trick'd  with  those 

perfumes 
That  erst  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  loye, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  the  silken  fan  : 
This  shade  (sun  prooO  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee ; 
Thy  body,  smoother  tlum  this  wayeless  spring. 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same. 
Can  creep  throu^  that  his  lances^  cannot  pierce. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  sofl  and  sacred  air, 
Goddess  of  l£fe  and  goyemess  of  health, 
Keeps  every  fountun  fresh  and  arbour  sweet ; 
No  brazen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse, 
I  Nor  bushy  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath. 

Then  decK  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 
;  And  on  thy  wings  brin^  delicate  pmiunes, 
To  play  the  wantons  with  us  through  the  leayes. 
J^vtd.  What  times,  what  words,  what  looks,  what 

wonders  pierce 
.  My  soul,  incensed  with  a  sudden  fire  ! 
j  What  tree,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what  paradise, 
Enjoys  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  dame  1 
Fair  Eva,  plac'd  m  perfect  happiness. 
Lending  her  praise>notes  to  the  liberal  heayens, 
Struck  with  the  accents  of  archangels'  tunes, 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
May  that  sweet  plain  that  bean  her  pleasant  weight. 
Be  still  enamelled  with  discolour'd  flowers ; 

1  The  son's  raja. 


That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That  pierce  earth's  bowels  to  maintain  the  source, 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  cxysolites  ; 
The  brim  let  be  embrac'd  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse  ; 
Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower. 
Bear  manna  eveiy  mom,  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill. 
Or  balm  which  trickled  from  old  Aaron's  beard. 

Enter  Ousav. 

See,  Cusay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obeys  the  king. 
In  all  the  land  the  Lord  subdued  to  me, 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lorer  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  inside  bark  of  new-hewn  cedar. 
Sweeter  than  flames  of  fine  perfumed  myrrh ; 
And  comelier  than  the  silrer  clouds  that  dance 
On  zephyr's  wings  before  the  King  of  Heayen. 

Ouaay.  Is  it  not  Bethsabe  the  Hethite's  wife, 
Urias,  now  at  Kabath  sie|;e  with  Joab  t 

David.  Go  now  and  bnng  her  quickly  to  the  king ; 
Tell  her,  her  paces  hath  found  grace  with  him. 

Ouaay,  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

David,    Bright  Bethsabe  shall  wash  in  Dayid's 
bower 
In  water  mixed  with  purest  almond  flower. 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  ; 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires, 
Ve^ure  to  earth,  and  to  that  yerdure  flowers. 
To  flowers  sweet  odours,  and  to  odours  wings. 

That  carries  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kings. 

*  •  * 

Now  comes  my  loyer  tripping  like  the  roe. 
And  brings  my  longing^  tangled  in  her  hair ; 
To  'joy  her  lore  I'llbmld  a  aingly  bower, 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams. 
That,  for  their  homage  to  her  soyereign  joys, 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  fold  into  their  nests. 
In  oblique  turnings  wind  the  nimble  waves 
About  the  circles  of  her  curious  walks, 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  easeful  sleep. 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. 

Mr  Lamb  says  justly,  that  the  line  '  seated  in  hearing 
of  a  hundred  streams'  is  the  best  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. It  is  indeed  a  noble  poetical  image.  Peele 
died  before  1599,  and  seems,  like  most  of  his  dra- 
matic brethren,  to  have  led  an  irregular  life,  in  the 
midst  of  severe  poyerty.  A  yolume  of  Merry  Con- 
ceited Jetit^  said  to  have  been  by  him,  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1607,  which  shows  that  he  was 
not  scrupubufl  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  his 
necessities. 

THOMAS  KTD* 

In  1588,  Tbomas  Ktd  produced  his  play  otffiero' 
nimo  or  Jeronimo,  and  some  years  afterwards  a  second 
part  to  it,  xmder  the  title  of  the  Spanieh  Tragedy,  or 
Mieronimo  is  Mad  Again,  This  second  part  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  any 
play  of  the  time.  Ben  Jonson  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged to  make  additions  to  it,  when  it  was  reviyed 
in  1601,  and  further  additions  in  1602.  These  new 
scenes  are  said  by  Lamb  to  be  '  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  play,'  and  so  superior  to  Jonson's  acknowledged 
works,  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  some 
'  more  potent  spirit'  than  Ben.  This  seems  refining 
too  mudi  in  criticism.  Kyd,  like  Marlow,  often 
verges  upon  bombast*  and  *  deals  largely  in  blood 
and  death.' 
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THOMAS  NASn. 

Tbohas  Nash,  a  lively  satirist,  who  amused  the 
town  with  his  attacks  on  Gabriel  Harvey  and  the 
Puritans,, wrote  a  comedy  called  Summer's  Last  WiU 
and  Testament,  which  was  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1592.  He  was  also  concerned  with 
Marlow  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Dido^  Queen  of 
Carthage,  '  He  was  imprisoned  for  being  the  author 
of  a  satirical  play,  never  printed,  called  the  Ide  of 
Dogs, '  Another  piece  of  Nash*s,  entitled  the  SuppH- 
cation  of  Pierce  Penniless  to  the  Devils  was  printed  in 
1592,  which  was  followed  next  year  by  Christ s  Tears 
over  Jerusalem,  Nash  was  a  native  of  Leostoff,  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  bom  about  tlie  year  1564 ;  he  was 
of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  He  died  about 
the  year  1600,  after  a  *life  spent,*  he  says,  'in 
fantutical  satirism,  in  whose  veins  heretofore  I 
mispent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against 
good  hours.'  He  was  the  Churchill  of  his  day,  and 
was  much  famed  for  his  satires.  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries remarks  of  him,  in  a  happy  couplet — 

His  stvle  was  wittv,  though  he  had  Rome  gall. 

Something  he  might  have  mended,  so  may  all. 

Retum/Hm  PamasMus. 

Tlie  versification  of  Nash  is  hard  and  monotonous. 
The  following  Is  from  his  comedy  of  *  Summer's  Last 
Will  and  Testament,'  and  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  blank  verse :  •  great  part  of  the  play  is  in 
prose: — 

I  never  lov'd  ambitiouslv  to  climb. 
Or  thrast  my  hand  too  far  into  the  fire. 
To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  thing, 
But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Cannot  but  be  more  labour  than  delight. 
Such  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed : 
Thev  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses ; 
High  trees  that  keep  the  weather  from  low  houses, 
But  cannot  shield  the  tempest  from  themselves. 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
Neither  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  envied, 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me. 

In  his  poem  of  Pierce  Penniless,  Nash  draws  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  the  despair  of  a  poor  scholar-— 

Ah,  worthless  wit !  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent : 
111  thrive  the  follv  that  bewitch'd  me  so  ! 
Vain  thoughts  adieu  I  for  now  I  will  repent — 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 
Forgive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth, 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch, 
Since  miseiy  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth. 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach  ; 
Ah,  friends  I — ^no  friends  that  then  ungentle  froiitii 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 


ROBERT  ORRENE. 

Robert  Greene,  a  more  distinguished  dramatist, 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  native  of  Norfolk,  as 
he  adds '  Norfolciensis'  to  his  name,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions. He  was  educated  at  Clare-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1583  appeared  as  an  author.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  orders,  and  to  have  held  the 
vicarage  of  ToUesbury,  in  Essex,  as,  in  1585,  Robert 
Greene,  the  vicar,  lost  his  preferment.  The  plays  of 
Greene  are  the  Historic  of  Orlando,  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay,  Alphonsus,  King  ofArragon,  George-a- 
Green,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  James  IV.,  and  the 
Looking'^ass  Jifr  I^ndon  and  England:  the  latter  was 


written  in  conjunction  with  Lodge.  Greeae  eibl 
in  September  1592,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  tmi&d 
red  herrings  and  lUienish  wine !  Besides  his  phiyi 
he  wrote  a  niimber  of  tracts,  one  of  which,  PaiatA. 
the  Triunq>h  of  Time,  1588,  was  the  sourcv  fnm 
which  Shakspeare  derived  the  pkit  of  his  Wa^t 
Tale,  Some  lines  contained  in  thia  tale  are  t^ 
beautiful : — 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  de^air— 
Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  toudiy 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 
Under  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  sodL 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  roie. 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 
Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  cankcr'd  flower: 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  woin. 
She  would  be  gathered  thou^  she  grew  on  than. 

The  blank  verse  of  Greene  approaches  next  to  thr 
of  Marlow,  though  less  energetic  His  imsgiasu^: 
was  lively  and  discursive,  fond  of  Icgendarv  lore.  si'. 
filled  with  classical  images  and  illustrations.  lo  U 
Orlando,  he  thus  apostrophises  the  evening  stsr>- 

Fair  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delif^i. 

Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Ph«be's  tois^ 

Spreading  thy  kindnc^  through  the  jairiag  orbi. 

That  in  their  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers ; 

Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon's  course, 

And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 

To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 

Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even, 

Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 

Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  the  nymphs 

With  plcasance  laugh  to  see  the  satyrs  play. 

Witness  Orlando's  faith  unto  his  love. 

Tread  she  these  lawns  ! — kind  Flora,  boast  thyviie: 

Seek  she,  for  shades  ! — spread,  cedars,  for  hex  sum. 

Fair  Flora,  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowers. 

Sweet  crystal  springs. 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thought,  my  heaven  !  Ah  heaven,  that  kaovi  st 

thought  I 
Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wroo^t 

Passages  like  this  prove  that  Greene  succeeds  v«4l 
as  Hfljlam  remarks,  '  in  that  florid  and  gsy  stjk.  i 
little  redundant  in  images,  which  Shakspesre  fr^ 
quently  gives  to  his  princes  and  courtiers,  and  whki 
renders  some  unimpassioned  scenes  in  the  histt^' 
plays  effective  and  brilliant.'  Professor  Ticck  ^^ 
him  the  high  praise  of  possessing  *  a  happy  tskot^ 
clear  spirit,  and  a  lively  imagination.'  His  comedx* 
have  a  good  deal  of  boisterous  merriment  and  fsirkal 
humour.  George-a-Green  is  a  shrewd  Yorkshire- 
man,  who  meets  with  the  kings  of  ScoUsnd  ac^ 
England,  Robin  Hood.  Msid  Marian,  &c.  snd  ▼!». 
after  various  tricks,  receives  the  pardon  of  King 
Edward — 

George-a-Green,  give  me  thv  hand  :  there  is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself, 
And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple  hunoor 
and  practical  jokes  in  the  play :  it  is  ui  a  scene  be- 
tween George  and  his  servant : — 

Jenkin,  This  fellow  comes  to  me, 
And  takes  me  by  the  bosom  :  you  slave. 
Said  he,  hold  mv  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  cold  in  his  feet. 


JRAMATISTS. 
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BOBERt  GBBEKK. 


^'o,  maiTT',  shall  he,  sir,  quoth  I ; 
'11  Uj  my  cloak  underneath  him.^ 
took  my  cloak,  spread  it  all  along, 
Ind  his  hone  on  the  midst  of  it. 
(korge.  Thou  clown,  did'st  thou  set  his  horse  upon 

thy  cloak  f 
Jfnkin,  Ay,  but  mark  how  I  served  him. 
iladge  and  he  weie  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the 

ditch, 
lut  I  plucked  out  my  knife,  cut  four  holes  in  my 

cloak, 
Uid  made  his  horse  stand  on  the  bare  ground. 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay*  is  Greene's  best 
:omedy.  His  friars  are  conjurors,  and  the  piece  con- 
ilades  with  one  of  their  pupils  being  carried  off  to 
lell  on  the  bnck  of  one  of  Friar  Bacon's  devils.  Mr 
Collier  thinks  this  was  one  of  the  latest  instances  of 
he  devU  being  brought  upon  the  stage  ta  propria 
jersona.  The  play  was  acted  in  1591,  but  may  have 
)een  produced  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

Ill  some  hour  of  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh 
It  band,  Greene  wrote  a  tract  called  A  Groaft  Worth 
}f  Wit^  Bought  wiUi  a  MiUion  of  Repentance^  in  wliich 
lie  deplores  his  fate  more  feelingly  than  Nash,  and 
ilso  (rives  ghostly  advice  to  his  acquaintances,  *  that 
spend  their  wit  in  making  plays.*  Marlow  he 
accuses  of  atheism :  Lodge  he  designates  *  young 
Juvenal,*  and  *  a  sweet  boy ;'  Peele  he  considers  too 
^ood  for  the  stage ;  and  he  glances  thus  at  Shaks- 
peftre:— *For  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt 
in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bom- 
bast oat  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being 
an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  o^vn 
conceit,  the  only  Shahe^xene  in  a  country.'  The 
punning  allusion  to  Shakspeare  is  palpable:  the 
expressions,  *  tiger's  heart,*  &c  are  a  parody  on  the 
line  in  Henry  VI.,  part  third— 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide. 

The  Winter's  Tale  is  believed  to  be  one  of  Shaks- 
peare'a  late  dramas,  not  written  till  long  after 
Greene's  death ;  consequently,  if  this  be  correct,  the 
unhappy  man  could  not  allude  to  the  plagiarism  of 
the  plot  from  his  tale  of  Pandosto.  Some  forgotten 
play  of  Greene  and  his  fViends  may  have  b^n  al- 
luded to ;  perhaps  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shaks- 
peare constructed  his  Henry  VL,  for  in  one  of  these, 
tlie  line,  *  O  tiger's  heart,'  &&,  also  occurs.  These 
old  plays,  however,  seem  above  the  pitch  of  Greene 
in  tragedy.  The  •  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  pub-, 
lished  after  Greene's  death  by  a  brother  dramatist, 
Henry  Chettle,  who,  in  the  prefaoe  to  a  subsequent 
^'ork,  apologised  indirectly  for  the  allusion  to  Shaks- 
peare. '  I  am  as  sorry,'  he  says,  *  as  if  the  original 
fitnlt  had  been  my  fault,  because  myself  have  seen 
nis  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the 
quality  he  professes.  Besides,  divers  of  worship  have 
reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  ap- 
proves his  art'  This  is  a  valuable  statement :  full 
justice  is  done  to  Shakspeare's  moral  worth  and  civil 
deportment,  and  to  his  respectability  as  an  actor  and 
author.  Chettle's  apology  or  explanation  was  made 
m  1593. 

The  conclusion  of  Greene's  •  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit' 
contains  more  pathos  than  all  his  plays :  it  is  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  genius  debased  by  vice,  and  sor- 
rowing in  repentance  :— 

'  Kut  now  return  I  again  to  you  three  (Matlow, 
*'Oa?e,  and  Peole),  knowing  my  misery  is  to  you  no 
new*  :  and  let  me  heartily  intreat  you  to  be  warned 
{^y  my  harms.  Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irre- 
iigiou«  oaths,  despise  drunkenness,  fly  lust,  abhor  those 


epicures,  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion'loathsome 
to  your  ears  ;  and  when  they  soothe  you  with  terms  of 
mastership,  remember  Robert  Greene  (whom  they  have 
often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  of  comfort.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  your  lives  are  like  so  many  light- 
tapers  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  you  to 
maintain  ;  these,  with  wind-pufled  wrath,  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, with  drunkenness  put  out,  with  negligence 
let  fall.  The  fire  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuff. 
My  hand  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would 
begin  ;  desirous  that  you  should  live,  though  himself 
be  dying. — Robert  Gbeene.' 

CoiUeiU — A  Sonnet, 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content : 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent ; 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  aneiy  firown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 
Beggars  enjov,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest. 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  mean,  that  'grees  with  country  music  best. 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  music's  fare. 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  ; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

[Sephestta*i  Song  to  her  Child, 
After  SKspIng  fhmi  Shlpirreek.] 

Mother's  wag,  prettv  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 

When  thy  father  fint  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me. 

He  was  glad,' I  was  woe. 

Fortune  changed  made  him  so ; 

When  he  had  lefl  his  pretty  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept. 

Mother  cried,  baby  leap'd  ; 

More  he  crow'd,  more  he  cried. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide; 

He  must  go,  he  must  kiss 

Child  and  mother,  baby  bless  ; 

For  he  left  his  pretty  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 


The  Sheplterd  and  hit  Wife, 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shade. 

That  broad  leaves  of  beech  had  made. 

Joining  all  their  tops  so  nifh. 

That  scarce  Phoebus  in  could  pry  ; 

Where  sat  the  swain  and  his  wife, 

Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life. 

That  Condon  commendeth  so^ 

All  other  lives  to  over-go. 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 

Flocks  of  kids  and  flocks  of  sheep  : 

He  upon  his  pipe  did  play. 

She  tuned  voice  unto  his  lay. 

And,  for  you  might  her  housewife  know, 

Voice  did  sing  and  fingers  sew. 

He  was  young,  his  coat  was  green. 

With  welts  of  white  seamed  between, 

Turned  over  with  a  flap. 

That  breast  and  bosom  in  did  wrap. 

Skirts  side  and  plighted  free. 

Seemly  hanging  to  his  knee, 
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A  whittle  with  a  nlrer  chapa  ; 

Cloak  was  ruaiet,  and  the  cape 

Serred  for  a  bonnet  oft. 

To  shroud  him  from  the  wet  aloft : 

A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red. 

With  a  button  on  the  head  ; 

A  bottle  full  of  oountiy  whig. 

By  the  shepherd's  side  did  lig ; 

AAd  in  a  little  bush  hard  by. 

There  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie, 

Who,  while  his  master  'can  to  sleep. 

Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 

The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain. 

For,  though  his  'parel  was  but  plain, 

Yet  doon'  the  authors  soothlr  saj, 

His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gay ; 

And  in  their  writs  plain  discuss, 

Fairer  was  not  Titynis, 

Nor  Menalcas,  whom  they  call 

The  alderleefest  swain  of  all ! 

Seeming  him  was  his  wife. 

Both  in  line  and  in  life. 

Fair  she  was,  as  fair  might  be, 

Like  the  roses  on  the  tree  ;        * 

Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  ween, 

Be&uteous,  like  a  summer's  queen ; 

For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  hued, 

As  if  lilies  were  imbrued 

With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 

Please  the  eye  with  more  delight. 

LoTe  did  lie  within  her  eyes, 

In  ambush  for  some  wanton  prize ; 

A  leefer  lass  than  this  had  been, 

Coridon  had  neyer  seen. 

Nor  was  Phillis,  that  fair  may, 

Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gay. 

She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head ; 

Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red, 

Long  and  laige,  as  straight  as  bent ; 

Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent. 

A  neck  as  white  as  whales'  bone, 

Compast  with  a  lace  of  stone  ; 

Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was. 

Brighter  than  the  briehtest  glass  ; 

SuoL  a  shepherd's  wife  as  she, 

Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 

[PhOsdar,  seeing  this  oonple  dtting  thus  loringly,  noted  the 
oonoord  of  oountiy  amity,  and  began  to  ooQjecture  with  him- 
self, what  a  sweet  kind  of  life  thoeemen  uae,  who  were  by  their 
birth  too  low  for  dignity,  and  by  their  fortunes  too  simple  for 
euTy :  wdl,  ha  thought  to  fall  in  prattle  with  them,  had  not 
the  shepherd  taken  his  pipe  in  hand,  and  began  to  play,  and 
his  wife  to  aing  out,  this  roundelay : — "} 

Ah  !  what  is  lore  !  It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  lungj 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  hare  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countiT  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shephod  swain  f 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  meny  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require. 
Where  lAiepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countiT  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  shepherd  swain  t 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 
And  blither  too : 


For  kings  hare  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  thor  ccf : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  oountnr  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  shephod  awaiii ! 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleq»  as  B(Kmd 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down, 

More  sounder  too : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  thdr  deep  to  niS, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  ^r  ml : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  shephod  svain  ? 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blitk 
As  doth  the  king  at  ereiy  tide  or  syth. 

And  blither  too : 
For  kinffs  hare  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  ^nA, 
When  shepherds  laugh,  and  lore  npon  the  Isad' 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  countnr  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  ah^henl  svaia  t 

TBOXAS  LODGE. 

Thomas  LoDob  was  an  actor  in  London  in  I^h 
He  had  preriously  been  a  serritor  of  Trinitj  oo&5>. 
Oxford  0578X  snd  had  accompanied  Captab  0^ 
in  his  Toyage  to  the  Canary  Islands.  He  tv 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  bat  afterwards  pa 
tised  medidne.  He  took  the  degree  of  lUx  *^ 
Arignon.  In  1 590,  he  published  a  nord  called  iU- 
Imd,  Euphne^  Golden  Ltgaof^-  in  which  he  rcc:- 
mends  the  fantastic  style  of  Lyly«  From  put  ^ 
this  work  (the  story  of  Bosalind)  Shskspeare  cp: 
stracted  his  ^  Fom  Like  It  If  we  suppose  tu 
Shakspeare  wrote  first  sketches  of  the  *  Wioter'sTi^ 
and*  As  You  Like  It,*  before  1592  (as  he  didof  Bjd 
and  JiUiet,*  *  Hamlet,*  &a),  we  may  account '' 
Greene's  charge  of  plagiarism,  by  assuming  thir  ** 
words  '  beautified  with  our  fisathers,'  referred  v^  t. 
tales  of  *  Pandosto*  and  *  Rosalind.'  In  1594.  UO> 
wrote  a  historical  play,  the  WonadB  of  Cird  ^' 
Lively  wt  forth  in  the  Jhie  Traoediee  of  Mviia  u- 
Sylla ;  tlus  play  is  heary  and  uninterestiDg.  ^ 
Lodge  had  the  good  taste  to  follow  Marioir'i  Tt^ 
burlaine,  in  the  adoption  of  Uank  r^se.  Fa  ex- 
ample— 

Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man ; 
For,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautiiy  the  tree, 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spiicZt 
Eren  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  po««, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renon. 

The  play,  A  Loohing- Close  for  London  and  E*^\ 
written  by  Lodge  and  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  i- 
fence  of  the  stage.  It  applies  the  scriptural  t^^. 
of  Ninereh  to  the  city  of  London,  and  amidst  dnui^ 
buffoonery,  and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  pov^*^, 
ful  satirical  writing.  Lodge  sJso  wrote  a  rduiuc  : 
satires  and  other  poems,  translated  Josephos,  ^ 
penned  a  serious  prose  defence  of  the  drama.  & 
was  liring  in  1600,  as  is  prored  by  his  obtainisg'^' 
year  a  pass  from  ^e  priry  councU,  permitting  \^' 
self  and  his  friend,  '  Henry  SareD,  gent,'  to  w^ 
into  the  archduke's  country,  tahmg  with  dem  ficvf 
vants,  for  the  purpose  of  recorering  some  debts  c» 
them  there.  The  actor  and  drunatist  hsd  d^* 
merged  in  the  prosperous  and  wealUiy  phTsir-J-" 
Lodge  had  profited  by  Greene's  example  and  warsi^* 
According  to  Wood,  Lodge  died  of  the  plagoc  * 
September,  1625. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  labours  of  Gr«e^ 
and  Lodge  in  their  Joint  play,  but  the  former  *u 
certainly  the  most  dramatic  in  his  talents.  Inl^' 
'Bosalind,'  thereisadelightftilspiritof  zomaaticfiSv? 
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Eind  a  love  of  nature  that  marks  the  true  poet.    We 
subjoin  some  oChis  minor  pieces : — 

Like  io  the  clear  in  highest  sphere, 
Where  all  imperial  gloiT  shines, 

Of  self-same  colour  is  her  hair, 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines  : 

Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 
Refininff  heayen  by  ereiy  wink  ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  they  glow, 
And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud| 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face ; 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud. 

That  Phoebus*  smiling  looks  doth  grace. 

Her  lips  ai«  like  two  budded  foste, 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh  ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  balm  endotet, 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tower, 
Where  Love  himself  imprisoned  lies, 

To  watch  for  glances,  eveiy  hour, 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red. 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue^ 

Her  body  everywhere  is  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires, 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 

Aud  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires, 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 

IMoadUnd^B  Madrigal,'] 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
*  Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  t 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 
With  preUy  flight, 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee. 
The  live-lonff  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing. 
Yet  cruel  he  my  neart  doth  sting : 
Whist,  wanton,  stUl  ye  t 

Else  I  with  roses  every  day 
Will  whip  you  hence. 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 
For  your  ofience  ; 
I'll  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
ril  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  *, 
Alae  I  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me  1 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  t 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Because  a  god* 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thv  bower  my  bosom  be  ; 
Lurk  in  mme  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
0,  Cupid  I  so  thou  pity  me, 
^aie  not,  but  play  thee. 


[Zoiw.] 

Turn  I  my  looks- unto  the  skies. 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes ; 

If  BO  I  gaze  upon  the  ground, 

Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found ; 

Search  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain. 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shade  again ; 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove. 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  saoed  love  ; 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring. 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  nim  sing  ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn  he  weeps  with  me, 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be  I 


CfiBl8T0Pfi£B  BIABLOW. 

The  greatest  of  Shakspeare's  precursori  in  the 
drama  was  Chrutopbeh  Mablow-^-^  fierv  imagi- 
native spirit,*  who  first  imparted  consistent  charaoter 
and  energy  to  the  stage,  in  connexion  with  a  finely 
modnlat^  and  varied  blank  verse.  Marlow  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1562,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Canter- 
bury. He  had  a  learned  education,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1587.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  written  his  tragedy  of 
Tamburlaine  the  Greatj  which  was  successfiilly  brought 
out  on  the  stage,  and  long  continued  a  favourite. 
Shakspeare  makes  ancient  Pistol  quote,  in  ridicule, 
part  of  this  play- 
Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,  &c. 

But,  amidst  the  rant  and  f\i8tian  of  *  Tamburlaine,' 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur, 
and  the  versification  justifies  the  compliment  after- 
wards paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  words, '  Marlow's 
mighty  line.'  His  high-sotmding  blank  verse  is  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  features.  Marlow  now 
commenced  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  but  if  we  are 
to  credit  a  contemporary  ballad,  he  was  soon  incapa- 
citated for  the  stage  by  breaking  his  leg  '  in  one  lewd 
scene.'  His  second  play,  the  Life  ana  Death  of  Dr 
FattsttUf  exhibits  a  far  wider  range  of  dramatic  power 
than  his  first  tragedy.  The  hero  studies  necro- 
mancy, and  makes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to 
Lucifer,  on  condition  of  having  a  familiar  spirit  at 
his  command,  and  unlimited  enjoyment  for  twenty- 
four  years ;  during  which  period  Eaustus  visits  di£^ 
rent  countries, '  calls  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,' 
and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendour.  At  length  the 
time  expires,  the  bond  becomes  due,  and  a  party  of 
evil  spirits  enter,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  to 
claim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  plot 
afl!brded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  ad- 
venture, and  Marlow  has  constructed  from  it  a 
powerful  though  irregular  play.  Scenes  and  pas- 
sages of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  most  thrilling 
agony,  are  intermixed  with  low  humour  and  preter- 
natural machinery,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque. 
The  ambition  of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofty 
ambition.  A  feeling  of  curiosily  and  wonder  is  ex- 
cited by  his  necromancy  and  his  strange  compact 
with  Lucifer ;  but  we  do  not  fairly  sympathise  with 
him  tUl  all  his  disguises  are  stripped  ofl",  and  his 
meretricious  splendour  is  succeeded  by  horror  and 
despair.  Then,  when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  ever- 
lasting ruin,  waiting  for  the  fatal  moment,  implor- 
ing, yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchain- 
ing interest,  fervid  passion,  and  overwhelming  pathos, 
carries  captive  the  sternest  heart,  and  proclaims  the 
full  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet. 
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Favstus. — ^WAOffSR,  hia  BenrBnt 

FavMt,  Say,  Wa^er,  thou  hast  perused  my  will. 
How  dost  tnou  like  it  f 

Wag,  Sir,  so  wondrous  well, 
As  in  all  humble  dutj  I  do  yield 
My  life  and  lasting  seryioe  fat  your  love. 

Three  Boholan  enter. 

FauiA,  Gramercy,  Wa^er. 
Welcome,  gentlemen. 

Pint  jScA.  Now,  worUiy  Faustns,  methinks  your 
looks  are  changed. 

/VhuC.  Oh,  eentlemen. 

S&u  Sch.  WhMi  ails  Faustus  f 

Fauti,  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber-fellow,  had  I  liyed 
with  thee,  ^en  had  I  liyed  still,  but  now  must  die 
eternally.    Look,  sirs,  comes  he  not  1  comes  he  not  1 

Firtt  S(^,  Oh,  my  dear  Faustus,  what  imports  this 
fear! 

See,  Sch,  Is  all  our  pleasure  turned  to  melancholy ! 

Third  Sch.  He  is  not  well  with  being  oyer  solitary. 

See,  Sch.  If  it  be  so,  we  will  haye  physicians,  and 
Faustus  shall  btf  cured. 

Fint  Sth,  Tis  but  a  surfeit,  sir.;  fear  nothing. 

Fauui,  A  surfeit  of  a  deadly  sin,  that  hath  damn'd 
both  body  and  soul. 

See,  SA,  Yet,  Faustus,  look  up  to  heayen,  and  re- 
member mercy  is  infinite. 

FcHUt.  But  Faustus's  oflence  can  ne'er  be  jpardoned. 
The  serpent  that  tempted  Eye  may  be  sayed,  but  not 
Faustus.  Oh,  gentlemen,  hear  me  with  patience,  and 
tremble  not  at  my  speeches.  Though  my  heart  pant 
and  quiyer  to  remember  that  I  haye  been  a  student 
here  these  thirty  years,  Oh,  would  I  had  ne'er  seen 
Wirtemberg,  never  read  book  I  and  what  wonders  haye 
I  done,  all  Germany  can  witness,  yea,  all  the  world  i 
for  which  FaustuS  hath  lost  both  Germany  and  the 
world  ;  yea,  heayen  itself,  heayen  the  seat  of  Ood,  the 
throne  of  the  blessed,  the  kingdom  of  joy,  and  must 
remain  in  hell  for  oyer.  Hell,  Oh  hell,  for  ever.  Sweet 
friends,  what  shall  become  of  Faustus  being  in  hell 
for  cyer ! 

Sec,  Sch,  Yet,  Faustus,  call  on  God. 

Faiust.  On  God,  whom  Faustus  hath  abjured  1  on 
God,  whom  Faustus  hath  blasphemed  f  Oh,  my  Ood,  I 
would  weep,  but  the  deyil  draws  in  my  tears.  Gush 
forth  blood  instead  of  tears,  yea,  life  and  soul.  Oh,  he 
stays  my  tongue :  I  would  lift  up  my  hands,  but  see, 
th^  hold*em,  they  hold'em  ! 

SAoUm.  Who,  Faustus  1 

FcMtt,  Why,  Lucifer  and  Mephostophilis.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, I  gave  them  my  soul  for  my  cunning. 

S(holar8.  Oh,  God  forbid. 

Fauat,  God  forbid  it  indeed,  but  Faustus  hath  done 
it :  for  the  yain  pleasure  of  four-and-twenty  years 
hath  Faustus  lost  eternal  joy  and  felicity.  I  writ  them 
a  bill  with  mine  own  blood ;  the  date  is  expired  :  this 
is  the  time,  and  he  will  fetch  me. 

Firtt  Sch.  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell  us  of  this  be- 
fore, that  diyines  might  haye  prayed  for  thee  ? 

FofUft.  Oft  haye  I  Uiought  to  haye  done  so  ;  but  the 
deyil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  named  God  ; 
to  fetch  me  body  and  soul  if  I  once  ga?e  ear  to  divi- 
nity ;  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Gentlemen,  away,  lest 
you  perish  with  me. 

See.  Sch.  Oh,  what  may  we  do  to  save  Faustus ! 

FoMtt,  Talk  not  of  me,  but  save  yourselves,  and  depart. 

Third  Sch,  God  will  strengthen  me,  I  will  stay  with 
Faustus. 

Firtt  Sch,  Tempt  not  God,  sweet  friend,  but  let  us 
into  the  next  room  and  pray  for  him. 

Favtt,  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me;  and  what 
noise  soever  you  hear,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing 
can  rescue  me. 


See,  Sch.  Pray  thou,  and  we  will  pray,  tliat  God  E37 
have  mercy  upon  thee. 

Fault.  Gentlemen,  farewell ;  if  I  live  till  hmk^ 
111  visit  you  :  if  not,  Faustus  is  gone  to  helL 

Seholart,  Faustus,  farewell. 


Faustus  skma— The  CloA 

Fault.  Oh,  Faustus, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live. 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heavee. 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day :  or  let  th^  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day. 
That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his'souL 
0  lente  lente  ctimte,  noctii  equi. 
The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  Krik 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damaU 
Oh,  I  will  lea^  to  heaven  :  who  pulls  me  dews ! 
See  where  Chnst's  blood  streams  in  the  finnamo: : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me  :  Oh,  my  CSuist, 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him :  0  spare  me,  Lucifer. 
Where  is  it  now  t  'tis  gone  ! 
And  see  a  threat'ning  arm,  and  aogiy  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and.  &11  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  b^ven. 
No  1  then  I  will  headlong  run  into  the  earth : 
Gape  earth.    Oh  no,  it  will  not  hairbour  me. 
You  stars  that  reign'd  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell. 
Now  draw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  ^on  labouring  cloud ; 
That  when  you  vomit  ferth  into  the  air. 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

The  Watoh  strikes. 

Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past :  'twill  all  be  past  ssoa. 
Oh,  if  my  soul  must  sufier  for  my  sin. 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  ])ain. 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  yean, 
A  hundred 'thousand,  and  at  the  last  be  saved: 
No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 
Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  ? 
Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  I 
Oh,  Pythagoras,  Metempsycosis,  were  that  tme, 
This  soul  should  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  changed 
Into  some  brutish  beast. 
All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die. 
Their  souls  are  soon  dissolv'd  in  elements : 
But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 
Curst  be  the  parents  that  engender'd  me  : 
No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 
That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  Clock  strides  Twelve. 

It  strikes,  it  strikes ;  now,  body,  turn  to  air. 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 
Oh  soul,  be  chang'd  into  small  water  drops, 
And  fall  into  the  ocean  :  ne'er  be  found. 

Thimder,  and  enter  the  Devils. 

Oh  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me. 

Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  while : 

Ufly  hell  gape  not ;  come  not,  Lucifer : 

I'll  bum  my  books :  Oh,  Mephostophilis ! 
•  ♦  » 

Enter  BchoUus. 

Firtt  S<h.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  risit  FiiL<tti3, 
For  sach  a  dreadful  night  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin ; 
Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  were  never  heard. 
Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the  dancer. 

\1'2 
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iSec.  JSch,  0  help  us  heavens !  see,  here  are  Faustus' 
limbs 
k.11  torn  asunder  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Third  &A.  The  deTil  whom  Faustus  serr'd  hath  torn 
him  thus: 
*or  'twixt  the  houzs  of  twelre  and  one,  methought 

heaixl  him  shriek  and  call  aloud  for  help ; 
it  which  same  time  the  house  seem'd  all  on  fixe 
Vith  dreadfiil  horror  of  these  damned  fiends. 

See.  SdL  Well,  gentlemen,  though  Faustus'  end  be 
such 
Vs  erexy  Christian  heart  lanients  to  think  on  ; 
fety  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
•'or  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  German  schools, 
^Ve*ll  gire  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial : 
\nd  aU  the  scholars,  cloth*d  in  mourning- black, 
»hall  wait  upon  his  heavy  funeral. 

C^4>nu.  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown 
full  straight, 
\nd  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
rhat  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man : 
Faustus  is  gone  I    Regard  his  hellish  &11, 
VVhose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things : 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practise  more  than  heavenly  power  permits. 

The  classical  taste  of  Marlow  is  evinced  in  the  fine 
apostrophe  to  Helen  of  Greece,  whom  the  spirit  Me- 
phostophiHs  conjures  up  *  between  two  Cupids,' to 
gratify  the  sensiud  gaze  of  Faustus:— * 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  bum'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium ! 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kisM  ! 
Her  lips  sudc  forth  my  soul — see  where  it  flies. 
Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soul  again ; 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

0  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air. 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  ! 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appou^d  to  hapless  Semele ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms ; 

And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 

Before  1593,  Marlow  produced  three  other  dra- 
mas, the  Jew  of  Malta,  the  Massacre  at  Paris,  and 
a  historical  play,  Eiward  the  Second.  The  more 
malignant  passions  of  the  human  breast  have  rarely 
been  repreflented  with  such  force  as  they  are  in  the 
Jew. 

[Pa88a(fe8  from  the  Jew  of  Majtta.] 

[In  one  of  the  early  soenei,  Barabu  the  Jew  is  deprived  of 
his  wealth  by  the  governor  of  Malta.  While  being  comforted 
in  his  distress  by  two  Jewish  friends,  he  thus  deoounoea  his 
oppressors: — } 

The  plafues  of  Egypt,  and  the  curse  of  heaven. 
Earth's  banenness,  and  all  men's  hatred 
Inflict  upon  them,  thou  great  Prinvus  Motor/ 
And  here,  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 

1  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pams 
And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fiery  deep, 
That  thus  have  dealt  with  me  in  my  distress. 

[So  deeply  have  his  miafortones  embittersd  his  life,  that  be 
vottld  hATe  it  appear  he  is  tiled  of  it :— ] 

And  henceforth  wish  for  an  eternal  night, 

That  clouds  of  darkness  may  enclose  my  flesh,   ' 

And  hide  these  extreme  sorrows  from  mine  eyes. 

[Bat  when  his  eomforters  are  tane»  he  throws  off  the  mask  of 
sorrow  to  show  his  real  feeUngs.  which  soggeet  to  him  schemes 
of  the  subtlest  vengeance.  With  the  faUUmant  of  these,  the 
rest  of  the  play  is  occupied,  and  when,  having  taken  terrible 


vengeance  on  his  enemies,  be  is  overmatched  himself,  he  thus 
ooofesses  his  crimes,  and  closes  his  career : — ] 


Then  Barabas,  breathe  forth  thy  latest  fate, 

And  in  the  fury  of  thy  torments,  strive 

To  end  thy  life  with  resolution  : 

Know,  Governor,  'tis  I  that  slew  thy  son  ) 

I  fram'd  the  cludlenge  that  did  make  them  meet. 

Know,  Calymath,  I  aim'd  thy  overthrow  ; 

And  had  I  but  escap'd  this  stratagem, 

I  would  have  brought  confusion  on  you  all, 

Danm'd  Christian  dogs,  and  Turkish  infidels. 

But  now  begins  the  extremiCy  of  heat 

To  pinch  me  with  intolerable  pangs. 

Die  life,  fly  soul,  tongue  curse  thy  fill,  and  die. 

[Dies. 

*  Edward  the  Second'  is  considered  as  superior  to  the 
two  plays  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it :  it  is  a 
noble  drama,  with  ably-drawn  cliaracters  and  spIen-< 
did  scenes.  Another  tragedy,  Lus^s  Dominion,  was 
published  long  after  Mallow's  death,  with  his  name 
as  author  on  Uie  title  page.  Mr  Collier  has  shown 
that  this  play,  as  it  was  then  printed,  was  a  much 
later  production,  and  was  probably  written  by  Dek- 
ker  and  others.  It  contains  passages  and  charac- 
ters,  however,  which  have  the  impress  of  Marlow's 
genius,  and  we  think  he  must  liave  written  the  ori- 
ginal  outline.  Great  uncertainty  hongs  over  many 
of  the  old  dramas,  from  the  common  practice  of 
managers  of  theatres  employing  different  authors, 
at  subsequent  periods,  to  furnish  additional  matter 
for  established  plays.  Even  Faustus  was  dressed  up 
in  this  manner :  in  1597  (four  years  after  Marlow's 
death),  Dekker  was  paid  208.  for  making  additions 
to  this  tragedy ;  and  in  other  five  years,  Birde  and 
Rowley  were  paid  £A  for  fUrther  additions  to  it 
Another  source  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity 
of  old  plays,  was  tlie  tmscrupidous  manner  in  which 
booksdlers  appropriated  any  popular  name  of  tlie 
day,  and  affixed  it  to  their  publications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  dramatic  productions,  Marlow 
assisted  Nash  in  the  tragedy  df  Dido,  Queeh  of  Car- 
thage, and  translated  part  of  Hero  and  Leander  (after- 
wards completed  by  Chapman"),  and  the  Elegies  of 
Ovid ;  the  latter  was  so  licentious  as  to  be  burned 
by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  they 
were  often  reprinted  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
interdict.  Poor  Marlow  lived,  as  he  wrote,  wildly: 
he  was  accused  of  entertaining  atheistical  opinions, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  pUys.  He  came 
to  on  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.  He  was 
attached  to  a  lady,  who  favoured  another  lover; 
Marlow  foxmd  them  in  company  one  day,  and  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his 
dagger.  His  antagonist  seueed  him  by  the  wrist,  and 
turned  the  dagger,  so  that  it  entered  Marlow's  own 
head,  *  in  such  sort,'  says  Anthony  Wood,  *  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  means  of  surgery  that  could  be 
brought,  he  shortly  after  died  of  his  wound.'  Some 
of  the  accounts  represent  the  poet's  rival  as  a  mere 

*  serving  man,'  the  female  a  courtesan,  and  the  scene 
of  the  fatal  struggle  a  house  of  ill-fame.  The  old 
ballad  to  which  we  hare  alluded  thus  describe^  the 
affair:^ 

His  lust  was  lawless  as  his  life, 
.  And  brought  about  his  death  ; 
For  in  a  deMly  mortal  strife, 

Striving  to  stop  the  breath 
Of  one  who  was  his  rival  foe. 

With  his  own  dagcer  slun  ; 
He  ^roan'd,  and  word  spoke  never  moe, 

Pierc'd  through  the  eye  and  brain.* 

*  First  published  in  1834  by  Mr  Collier,  in  his  •  New  FSrtl- 
culars  regarding  the  Works  of  Bhakspeue.* 
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Thug,  condemned  by  the  ferioiu  and  puritanical,  and 
stained  with  folliet,  while  his  genius  was  rapidlj 
maturing  and  deyeloping  its  magnificent  Tesources, 
Marlow  fell  a  victim  to  an  obscure  and  disgraceful 
brawL  The  last  words  of  Greene's  address  to  him 
a  year  or  two  before  are  somewhat  ominous : — '  Be- 
fuse  not  (with  me)  till  this  last  point  of  extremity ; 
for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be 
visited.'    The  warning 


Like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  nifht 
Doth  shake  contagion  fix)m  her  sable  wings. 

Jtw  qfiiaUtu 

Marlow's  fatal  conflict  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  Deptford,  as  he  was  buried  there  on  the  1st 
of  June  1593.  The  finest  compliment  paid  to  the 
genius  of  this  unfortunate  poet  was  by  his  contem- 
porary  and  fellow-dramatist  Michael  I>rayton: — 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunaiy  things 
That  the  first  poets  had :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear ; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

We  subjoin  part  of  the  death-scene  of  Edward  EL  in 
his  historical  drama,  a  scene  which  Charles  Lamb 
says, '  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  an- 
cient or  modem.'  It  may  challenge  comparison 
with  Shakspeare's  death  of  Richard  IL ;  but  Mariow 
could  not  interest  us  in  his  hero  as  tlie  great  dra- 
matist does  in  the  gentle  Richard: — 


[Scmefrom  MarUm^i  Sdward  II J] 

Bowa,  Bsrkley  Castle.  The  Kiho  Ib  left  alone  with  Liobtborn, 

ft  murderer. 

Edw,  Wlio's  there!  what  li|^t  is  that!  wherefore 
oom'st  thou  f 

LiaJU,  To  comfort  you,  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 

Edw,  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  oom'st  to  murder  me. 

Light,  To  murder  you,  my  most  gracious  lord  I 
Far  is  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  queen  tent  me  to  see  how  you  were  us'd, 
For  ULo  relents  at  this  your  misexr : 
And  what  eyes  can  refinin  from  shedding  tears. 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

Edw,  Weep'st  thou  already !  list  a  while  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gumey's^  is. 
Or  as  Matrevis',^  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  a  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls. 

IdohL  O  villainsl 

Eaw.  And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space ;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king ; 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance. 
My  mind's  distemper'd,  and  my  body's  numb'd. 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  luiow  not. 
0  would  mpr  blood  drop  out  from  every  vein, 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes  1 
Tell  Isabel  the  oueen,  I  look'd  not  thus. 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhors'd  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

Light,  0  speak  no  more,  my  lord  I  this  breaks  my 
heart. 
Lie  on  this  bed,  and  rest  yourself  a  while. 

'  His  keopcn* 


Bdw.  These  looks  of  thine  caa  haiboar  aeo^  m 
death: 
I  see  my  tra|pedy  written  in  thy  browi. 
Yet  stay  a  Tniile,  forbear  thy  Uoody  hand. 
And  let  me  see  ^e  stroke  before  it  comes, 
That  even  then  when  I  shall  loee  my  liiie. 
My  mind  may  be  more  stftadiWst  on  my  God. 

Light.  What  means  your  highness  to  mistzsa  m 
ihust 

Edw,  What  mean'st  thou  to  diswmblewitk  aetbi* 

LighL  These  hands  were  never  stain'd  witJi  issiar 
blood. 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  »  kin^a 

Edw,  Forgive  mv  thought,  for  having  sodi  sttfl^ 
One  jewel  lubve  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 
Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  caaae, 
But  eveiy  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  harbour'st  murder  in  thy  heart. 
Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  moL 
Know  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief.    Where  is  my  cnmn  I 
Gone,  gone ;  and  do  I  still  remain  alive ! 

Light,  You're  overwatch'd  my  lord ;  lie  dors  isd  m 

Edw,  But  that  grief  keeps  me  wakinc,  I  shoiiLd  ikif , 
For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eyuids  dosei 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  vet  with  Icsr 
Open  again.    O  wherefore  Aii*ti  thou  here ! 

Light,  If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  be  gone,  ibt  \<xi 

Eaw,  No,  no  ;  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  moraer  zt, 
Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  sUj. 

Light,  He  sleeps. 

Edw,  0  let  me  not  die  ;  yet  stay,  O  stay  s  v^ 

Light,  How  now,  my  lord  1 

Eaw,  Something  still  buizeth  in  mine  esis, 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 
This  fear  is  that  whicn  makes  me  tremble  thos. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thoa  come! 

Lioht,  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life  ;  Matreris,  come. 

Eaw,  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist : 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  souL 

The  taste  of  the  public  for  the  romaniic  dnsu.  r 
preference  to  the  classical,  seems  now  to  bare  bee 
confirmed.  An  attempt  was  made  towards  the  oi^R 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  revive  the  forms  of  tbe 
classic  stage,  by  Daniel  the  poet,  who  vrote  tr 
plays,  Cleopatra  and  PMlotas,  which  are  smootbi; 
versified,  but  undramatic  in  their  character.  Lift 
Fembrokb  co-operated  in  a  tragedy  called  M». 
written  in  1590;  and  Sanitsl  Bramdoit  prodsoel 
in  1598,  a  tame  and  fleeble  Bomaa  play,  Vvti^ 
Oetatna, 


ANTROMT  XtniSAT— HXXBT  CRBTTLE. 

In  the  throng  of  dramatic  authors,  the  diiq0  '^ 
Akthony  Mcndat  and  Hekst  CnETTLE  freqoes^J 
occur.  Munday  was  an  author  as  early  ss  l^^*-- 
and  he  was  concerned  in  fourteen  plays.  Fnov 
Meres,  in  1698,  calls  him  the  *best  ploMer'  sukit.: 
the  writers  for  the  stage.  One  of  his  dramss.  1^;* 
John  Oldeattle,  was  written  in  oonjnnctioo  vti- 
Michael  Drayton  and  <^ers,  and  was  printed  i^ 
1600,  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  on  the  titk- 
page  I  The  Death  of  Robert,  Ewei  of  Ewttm^ 
printed  in  1801,  was  a  poptdar  play  by  Mnn<is^ 
assisted  by  Chettle.  The  pranks  of  Bolnn  Hood  ifr' 
Maid  Marian  in  merry  Shtfwood  are  thus  gsilT  i0 
forth: — 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen,  all  your  honu, 
Whose  shrill  sound,  with  the  edioing  woods'  as^i'^« 
Shall  ring  a  sad  knell  for  tiie  ftarful  deer, 
Before  our  feather'd  shafts,  death's  winged  dsrt*, 
Bring  sudden  summons  for  their  ftMJL  ends.  *  * 
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jive  me  thy  liand :  now  God's  cone  on  me  light, 

f  I  forsake  not  grief  in  griefs  despite. 

^uch,  make  a  cry,  and  yeomen  stand  ye  round : 

'.  chaj^  ye,  nerer  more  let  woeful  aound 

3e  beard  among  ye  ;  but  whateTer  fall, 

lAugb  grief  to  Bcom,  and  so  make  sorrow  tmalL  *    * 

klarian,  thou  seeet,  though  courtly  pleasures  want, 

fet  countiy  sport  in  Shnwood  is  not  scant. 

ror  the  som-raTishing  delicious  sound 

)f  instrumental  music,  we  hare  found 

rhe  winged  quiristers,  with  dirers  notes, 

>ent  from  their  quaint  reoordinff  pretty  throats, 

)n  every  branch  that  oompaaseui  our  bower, 

iVithout  command  contenting  us  each  hour. 

"or  arras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestiy, 

^Ve  have  eweet  nature's  best  embroideiy. 

ror  thy  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look, 

rhy  ciyBtAl  e]res  gaze  on  the  crystal  brook. 

\t  court,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head, 

Vow,  with  whole  sarlands  it  is  circled ; 

Por  what  in  weal&  we  want,  we  hare  in  flowen, 

And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  find  in  bowers. 

Cliettle  VIA  engaged  in  no  less  than  thirty-eight 
plays  between  the  years  1597  and  1603,  four  of 
vrhich  have  been  printed.  Mr  Collier  thinks  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  before  J  592,  when  he  published 
Greene's  posthumous  work,  *  A  Groat's  "Worth  ofWit ' 
Among  hia  plays,  the  names  of  which  have  descended 
to  us,  is  one  on  the  subject  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
\«-hich  probably  was  the  original  of  Shakspeare's 
Henry  YIIL  The  best  drama  of  this  prolific  author 
which  we  now  possess,  is  a  comedy  called  Patient 
GrisseH^  taken  from  Boccaccio.  The  humble  charms 
of  the  heroine  are  thus  finely  described  ^— 

See  where  my  Grisaell  and  her  father  is, 

Methinks  her  beauty,  shining  through  those  weeds. 

Seems  like  a  bright  rtar  in  the  sullen  night. 

How  lovely  poverty  dwells  on  her  back  1 

Did  but  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do. 

She  would  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state. 

To  cloche  her  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

The  names  of  Hanghton,  Antony  Brewer,  Porter, 
Smith,  Hathaway  (probably  some  relation  of  Shak- 
Bpeare's  wife),  Wihion,  &a,  also  occur  as  dramatic 
writers.  From  the  diary  of  Henfilowe,  it  appears 
that,  between  1591  and  1597,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
different  plays  were  performed  hy  four  of  the  ten 
or  eleven  theatrical  companies  which  then  existed. 
Hcnalowe  was  originally  a  pawnbroker,  who  ad- 
vanced money  and  dresses  to  the  players,  and  he 
ultimately  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  playhouses  with  which  he  was 
concerned.  The  name  of  Shakspeare  does  not  once 
occur  in  hiA  diary. 

Several  good  dramas  of  this  golden  age  have  de- 
f^cended  to  us,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown. 
A  few  of  these  possess  merit  enough  to  have  been 
considered  first  sketches  of  Shakspeare,  but  this 
opinion  baa  been  gradually  abandoned  by  aU  but 
one  or  two  German  critics.  Most  of  them  have  been 
published  in  Dodsle/s  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  The 
best  are,  the  *  MerryDevil  of  Bdmonton,'  the  *  Lon- 
don Prodigal,'  the  *  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  'Lord  Crom- 
well,' the  •  Birth  of  Merlin,'  the  *  ColUer  of  Croydon,' 
*  Mucedorus,'  *  Locrine,' '  Arden  of  Feversham,'  the 
'  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,'  'Edward  m,'  &c  The  roost 
correct  and  regular  of  these  anonymous  dramas  ia 
'  Arden  of  Feversham,'  a  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
on  a  murder  which  took  place  in  1551.  Alice,  the 
wife  of  Arden,  proves  unfaithful,  and  joina  with  her 
paramour  Mosbie,  and  some  assassins,  in  murdering 
her  husband.  Tieck  has  translated  this  play  into 
German,  as  a  genuine  production  of  Shakspieare^  but 


the  style  is  diflferent  In  the  earliest  acknowledged 
works  of  the  Warwickshire  bard,  there  is  a  play  of 
wit,  and  of  irhat  Hallam  calls  *  analogical  imagery,' 
which  is  not  seen  in  *  Arden  of  Feyertham,'  though  it 
ezliibits  a  strong  picture  of  the  passions,  and  indi- 
cates freedom  of  versification  and  dramatic  art  We 
subjoin  one  touching  scene  between  Alice  and  her 
paramour — a  scene  of  mutual  recrimination,  guilty 
and  tenderness : — 


[^Scene  frofn  Ar^kn  of  ^evenhafn.'] 
Ahieu  Aaosv.— HosBia. 

Mot,  How  now,  Alice !  What !  sad  and  passionate  t 
Make  me  partaker  of  thy  pensiveness  ; 
Fire  divided  bums  with  lesser  force. 

AL  But  I  will  dam  that  fire  in  my  breast. 
Till  by  the  force  thereof  my  part  consume. 
Ah,  Mosbie  I 

Mos,  Such  deep  pathaires,  like  to  a  cannon's  buzst| 
Dischaiged  asainst  a  ruinated  wall. 
Breaks  my  relenting  heart  in  thousand  pieces. 
Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  mv  sore ; 
Thou  knowest  it  well,  and  'tis  thy  policy 
To  forge  distressful  looks,  to  wound  a  breast 
Where  lies  a  heart  which  dies  when  thou  art  sad. 
It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  anger  love. 

AL  It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  murder  love. 

Mot.  How  mean  you  that  I 

AL  Thou  Imow'st  how  dearly  Arden  loved  me. 

Mot.  And  then 

AL  And  then — conceal  the  rest,  for  'tis  too  bad» 
Lest  that  my  words  be  carried  to  the  wind. 
And  published  in  the  world  to  both  our  shames. 
I  pray  thee,  Mosbie,  let  our  spring-time  wither  ; 
Our  harvest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome  weeds. 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  past  betwixt  us : 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thou^ts. 

Mot,  What !  are  you  changed  f 

AL  Ay,  to  my  former  happy  life  again ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name 
To  honest  Arden's  wife,  not  Arden's  honest  wili^^ 
Ha,  Mosbie  !  'tis  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that. 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin. 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven, 
A  mean  artificer,  that  low-bom  name  I 
I  was  bewitcht ;  woe-worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me. 

Mot.  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe  euxses  Ibiiii ; 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame. 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost. 
I  have  neelected  matters  of  import, 
That  would  have  'stated  me  alx>ve  thy  state  ; 
For  slow'd  advantages,  and  spumed  at  time  ; 
Ay,  fortune's  right  hand  Mosbie  hath  forsook. 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left. 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid. 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all  thy  wealth ; 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded  thee. 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad. 
And  wrapt  my  credit  in  thy  company. 
I  was  bewitcht ;  that  is  no  theme  of  thine  ; 
And  thou  unhallow'd  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms, 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes, 
That  showed  my  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 
Thou  art  not  fiur ;  I  view'd  thee  not  till  now  : 
Thou  art  not  kind  ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not : 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  ofi*  thy  gilt. 
Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  countexfeit. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  foul  Uiou  art, 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  £iir. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  a  oopesmate  for  thy  hinds  ; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  favourite. 

AL  Ay,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it  tmeb 
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Which  often  hath  been  told  me  hj  my  friends. 

That  Moebie  lores  me  not  but  for  m  j  wealth  ; 

Which  too  incredulous  I  ne*er  beliered. 

Kay,  hear  me  speak,  Moebie,  a  word  or  two ; 

1*11  bite  my  tongue  if  I  speak  bitterly. 

Look  on  me,  Mosbie,  or  else  I'll  kill  myself. 

Nothing  shall  hide  me  from  thy  stormy  look ; 

If  thou  cry  war,  there  is  no  peace  for  me. 

I  will  do  penance  for  offending  thee  ; 

And  bum  this  prayer  book,  which  I  here  use. 

The  holy  word  that  has  converted  me. 

See,  Mosbie,  I  will  tear  away  the  leaTcs, 

And  all  the  leaves  ;  and  in  this  solden  oorer 

Shall  thy  sweet  phrases  and  thy  letten  dwell. 

And  thereon  will  I  chiefly  meditate,  • 

And  hold  no  other  sect  but  such  devotion. 

Wilt  thou  not  look  t  is  all  thy  love  overwhelmed  t 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  t  what  malice  stops  thy  earn  t 

Why  speak'st  thou  not  1  what  silence  tics  Uiy  tongue  t 

Thou  hast  been  sighted  as  the  e«gls  is. 

And  heard  as  quickly  as  the  fearful  hare. 

And  spoke  as  Nmoothly  as  an  orator. 

When  I  have  bid  thee  hear,  or  see,  or  speak  : 

And  art  thou  sensible  in  none  of  those  t 

Wei^  all  thy  good  turns  with  this  little  fault, 

And  I  deserve  not  Mosbie*s  muddy  looks. 

A  fence  of  trouble  is  not  thicken'd  still ; 

Be  clew  again  ;  111  ne'er  mors  trouble  thee. 

Jliot.  0  fie,  no  ;  I'm  a  base  artificer ; 
My  wings  are  feathered  for  a  lowly  flight. 
Mosbie,  fie,  no  ;  not  for  a  thousand  pound 
Make  love  to  you  ;  why,  'tis  unpardonable. 
We  beggars  must  not  breathe  wnere  ffentles  are. 

AL  Sweet  Mosbie  is  as  gentle  as  a  Ring,, 
And  I  too  blind  to  judge  him  otherwise. 
Flowers  sometimes  spring  in  fallow  lands. 
Weeds  in  gardens,  roses  grow  on  thonis  ; 
So  whatsoe'er  my  Mosbi^s  father  was. 
Himself  is  valued  gentle  by  his  worth. 

Mot,  Ah,  how  you  women  can  insinuate. 
And  clear  a  trenpass  with  your  sweet  set  tongue. 
I  will  forget  this  quairel,  gentle  Alice, 
Provided  I'll  be  tempted  so  no  more. 

'  Arden  of  Feveraham'  waa  first  printed  in  1592. 
The  '  Torkshire  Tragedy,*  another  play  of  the  same 
kind,  but  apparently  more  hastily  written,  was  per- 
formed in  1604,  and  four  years  afterwards  printed 
with  Shakspeare's  name.  Both  Dyoe  and  Collier, 
able  dramatic  antiquaries  and  students,  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that  thia  drama  contains  passages 
which  only  Shalcspeare  could  have  written.  But  in 
lines  like  the  following — though  smooth  and  natu- 
ral, and  quoted  as  the  most  Shakspearian  in  the  play 
— wemiss  the  music  of  the  great  dramatist's  thoughts 
and  numbers.  It  is,  however,  a  forcible  picture  of  a 
luckless,  reckless  gambler : — 

What  will  become  of  us  f    All  will  away  ! 

My  husband  never  ceases  in  expense, 

Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  his  house ; 

And  'tis  set  down  by  heaven's  just  decree. 

That  Riot's  child  must  needs  be  Beggary. 

Are  these  tho  virtues  that  his  youth  dia  promise  f 

Dice  and  voluptuous  meetingM,  midnight  revels. 

Taking  his  bed  with  surfeits,  ill  beseeming 

The  ancient  honour  of  his  house  and  name  f 

And  this  not  all,  but  that  which  kills  me  most, 

Wlien  he  recounts  his  losses  and  false  fortunes, 

The  weakness  of  his  state,  so  much  dejected, 

Not  as  a  man  repentant,  but  half  mad. 

His  fortunes  cannot  answer  his  expense. 

He  sits  and  sullenly  locks  up  his  anns. 

Forgetting  heaven,  looks  downward,  which  makes  him 

Appear  so  dreadful,  that  he  frights  my  heart : 

Walks  heavily,  as  if  his  soul  were  earth  ; 

Not  penitent  for  those  his  sins  are  past, 


But  vez'd  his  money  cannot  make  them  UsL 
A  fearful  melancholy,  ungodly  sorrow ! 

'WILLIAX  S&AJLSPJLUUL 

We  have  aeen  that  Greene,  Peele,  and  IfsrW. 
prepared,  in  some  degree,  the  way  for  Shabpetf^ 
They  had  given  a  more  settled  aiiil  schgiasric  fjr 
to  the  drama,  and  aaaigned  it  a  permanent  pha . 
the  national  Uteratore.     They  adorned  ijk  itu 


[Copj  of  the  Bust  at  Stratfo^] 

with  more  variety  of  character  and  action  «'-- 
deep  paasion,  and  true  poetry.  The  latter,  ifiik^i 
was  tinged  with  incoherence  and  eztravagancu  t'*'> 
the  sterling  ore  of  genius  was,  in  Mariow  at  lei^ 
abundant  Above  all,  they  had  familiarised  tb: 
public  ear  to  the  use  of  blank  verse.  The  last  -z. 
provement  was  the  greatest ;  for  even  tlie  gemos  i 
Shakspeare  would  have  been  cramped  and  con&ie^ 
if  it  had  been  condemned  to  move  only  in  the  f«ttcn 
of  rhyme.  The  quick  interchange  of  diaJogne,  sx 
the  rarioua  nice  shades  and  altematioos  of  chamvr 
and  feeling,  could  not  have  been  crolved  in  dranuta: 
action,  except  in  that  admirable  form  of  verse  vh^^- 
unitca  rhythmical  harmony  with  the  utmost  finttk^ 
grace,  and  flexibility.  When  Shakspearc,  tliereft^. 
appeared  conspicuously  on  the  horizon,  the  scene  r  -y 
be  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  his  reoeptioD.  Tbr 
Genius  of  the  Drama  had  accumulated  roateiiaL<  ^ ' 
the  use  of  the  great  poet,  who  was  to  extend  tsi 
empire  over  limits  not  yet  recognised,,  and  iovest  i: 
with  a  splendour  which  the  world  haid  never  at;^ 
before. 

The  few  incidents  in  Shakapearc*a  lift  are  rar- 
rounded  with  doubt  and  fhble.  Tlie  fond  idobtrr 
with  which  he  is  now  regarded,  was  only  tamed  t 
his  personal  history  at  a  late  period,  when  littk  eoB;<i 
be  gathered  even  by  the  roost  enthusiast  coScct<f. 
Our  best  facts  are  derived  from  legal  docuni*«u 
WujLiAM  Shakspeare  waa  bom  at  Stratfap)-^* 
Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  April  1564.  ThtK 
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BlrtlipUcc  of  Skokuptan. 
George,  the  tuteUr  uunt  of  England ;  but  all  we 
hnoir  with  cert^ot;  is,  that  he  was  baptiaed  on  the 
36th.  Uia  &ther,  John  Sbakspeare,  wat  a  wool- 
ixxnber  or  glover,  wlio  had  elevatc-d  hia  aocial  posi- 
tion by  mEuriage  with  a  rnatic  beiresi,  Htuy  Ardea, 
poueMed  of  an  eitat«  worth  about  X70  per  annuni 
of  onr  preaent  money.  The  poet's  father  rose  to 
be  high  bailiff  and  chief  alderman  of  Stratford; 
but  in  1S78,  he  is  found  mortgaging  his  wife's  in- 
licritance,  and,  from  entrjei  in  the  town-books,  ij 
supposed  to  have  fallen  into  comporatiTe  poverty. 
William  wn  the  eldest  of  sii  surviving  children, 
and  after  some  education  at  the  gram  mar- school, 
he  is  said  to  biLTe  been  brought  home  to  assist  at 
his  father's  bniineu.  There  is  a  blank  in  hLi  his- 
tory for  some  vean  -,  but  doubtless  he  waa  engaged, 
whatever  might  be  hia  circnmatances  or  employ- 
ment, in  treaioring  up  material!  for  hia  future 
poetry.  The  study  of  man  and  of  nature,  facta  in 
uitunil  history,  the  country,  tlie  fields,  and  the 
woods,  would  be  gleaned  by  femiliar  intercourse 
aad  otMCTvatioQ  among  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 
in  rambling  over  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Avon. 
It  bos  been  conjectured  that  he  was  lomo  time  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  as  his  works  abound  in  technical 
legal  plu-ues  and  illustrations.  This  has  always 
seemed  lo  us  highly  probable.  Tlie  London  pUycrs 
were  also  then  m  ttie  habit  of  visiting  Stratford : 
Thomas  Qreen,  an  actor,  was  a  native  of  the  town ; 
and  Burbage,  the  greatest  performer  of  bis  day  (the 
future  BicMard,  Hamlet,  and  Olhdlii),  was  originally 
fmm  Warwickshire.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that 
the  high  hailifTs  ion,  from  the  years  of  twelve  to 
twenty,  waa  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitant  bthind 
Ihc  Kenaf — that  he  there  imbibed  the  tastes  and 
feelings  which  coloured  all  his  future  life — and  that 
he  tlicrc  felt  the  first  stirrings  of  his  immortal  dra- 
matic genius?  Weaie  penuadcd  that  he  had  begun 
to  write  long  before  he  lett  Stratford,  and  liod  most 
probaUy  aketi:hed,  if  Dot   completed,   his    Vtniu 


and  Adoiii*,  aod  the  Lacrect.  The  amount  of  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  has  been  made  a 
question  of  eager  scrutiny  ami  controveray.  Ben 
Jonson  says,  he  had  'little  I.atin,  and  leaa  Greek.' 
Tills  is  not  denying  that  be  had  some.  Many 
Laitinised  idioms  and  exprctsions  are  to  be  found  '~ 
his  plays.  The  choice  of  two  classical  subjet 
fur  his  early  poetry,  and  tlie  numerous  felicitous 
allusions  in  hi*  dramas  to  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  show  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  taste  of  classical  hterature,  nnd  was  a  happy 
student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar.  Uis  mind  was  too 
comprehensive  to  degenerate  into  pedantry]  but 
when,  at  the  a(te  of  four  or  flvc  and  twenty,  he  took 
the  field  of  original  dramatic  composition,  in  com- 
pany with  the  university -bred  authors  and  wits  of 
iiis  times,  he  soon  distanced  them  all,  in  correctness 
OS  well  as  facility,  in  tlie  intellectual  richness  of  bis 
thoughts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  i^  his 
acquired  knowledge.  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
therefore,  that  at  Stratford  he  waa  a  hard,  tliough 
perhaps  an  irregular,  student.  The  precocious  ma- 
turity of  Shakspeare's  passions  hurried  him  into  a 
premature  marriage.  On  the3Stb  of  November  1583, 
he  obtained  a  lii-cnse  at  Worcester,  legalising  his 
union  with  Anne  Hathaway,  wiA  onct  adting  of  the 
boHiu.  Twonf  bisr.eigbbours  became  security  in  the 
sum  of  £40,  that  the  poet  would  fulfil  his  matrimonial 
engagement,  he  being  a  minor,  and  unable,  legally, 
to  contract  for  himieLF.  Anne  Ilatliaway  was  seven 
years  older  thao  her  husband.  She  was  tlie  daugliter 
if  a  'substantial  yeoman'  of  the  village  of  Shottery, 
ibout  a  mile  from  Stratford.  Tlie  hurry  and  anxiety 
rith  respect  to  the  niorriage-license,  is  explained 
by  the  register  of  baptisms  in  the  poet's  native  town; 
daughter  Susanna  was  christened  on  the  S6th 
May  1 5S3.  six  mouths  after  the  marriage.  In  a  year 
and  a  hnl^  two  other  children,  twins,  were  bom  to 
Shakspearc,  who  had  no  family  afterwards.  We 
may  readily  suppose  that  the  small  town  of  Strat- 
ford did  not  offer  scope  for  the  ambition  of  the  poet, 
now  arrived  at  early  manhood,  and  feeling  the  ties 
of  a  huaband  and  a  fallier.  He  removed  to  London 
in  1SS6  or  I58T.  It  has  been  said  that  his  depar- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  cITects  of  a  lampoon  he 
had  written  on  a  neighliouring  squire,  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  of  Charlccote,  in  revenge  for  Sir  Thomas 
prosecuting  hini  for  deer-stealing.  The  story  it 
inconsistent  in  its  details.  I'art  of  it  must  be  un- 
true i  it  was  never  recorded  Bgninst  him  in  his  life- 
time i  and  the  whole  may  have  been  built  upon  the 
opening  scene  in  the  Mtny  Wivt>  of  Wiadtor  (not 
written  till  after  Sir  Tliomos  Lucy's  death),  in  which 
there  is  some  wantou  wit  on  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Lucy  family.  The  tale,  however,  is  now 
associated  so  intimately  with  the  name  of  Shoks- 
peare,  that,  considering  the  obscurity  which  rests  and 

firobably  will  ever  rest  on  his  history,  there  seems 
ittlc  Ukelihood  of  its  ever  ceasing  to  have  a  place 
in  the  public  mind.*    Sliakspeare  soon  rose  to  dii- 
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:tion  ia  the  theatre.    He  wu  •  ■bareholder 
the  Blackfriars  Compuij,  within  two  or  three  jean 
after  hii  Brrival ;  of  the  fifteen  (huebcdden  of  the 
theatre  in  November  1S89,  Sbak^peare'i  nan 


Chvlecoto  Hour. 
the  eleventh  on  the  list.    In  1596,  hi»  name  is  the 

"  .  in  a  list  of  only  eight  proprietors;  and  in  1603, 
Fas  «econd  in  the  new  patent  granted  by  King 
James.  It  appeari  from  recent  diacoieries  made 
hy  Mr  Cnllier,  that  the  wardrobe  and  stage  proper- 
ties afterwards  belonged  to  Shakapeare,  and  with 
the  shares  which  he  posiesjed,  were  eatiniated  at 
j£U0O,  equal  to  between  £6000  and  £7000  of  oui 
present  money.  He  was  also  a  proprietor  of  the 
Glube  Theatre  i  and  at  the  lowest  computation,  his 
income  must  have  been  about  £300  a-year.orf  ISOO 
at  the  present  day.  As  an  actor,  Shakspcare  la  said 
by  a  contemporary  (supposed  to  be  Lord  Southamp- 
ton) to  have  been  'of  good  account  in  the    

pany ;'  but  the  cause  of  hii  unexampled  succcl  . 
his  immortal  -dramas,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  his 

igc— 

That  BO  did  take  Eliza  and  oui  James, 

i«  Ben  Jonson  has  recorded,  and  as  ia  confirmed  by 

'ariouB  authorities.  Up  to  1611,  the  whole  of 
ShaVapeare's  plaja  (thirty-seven  in  namber,  accord- 
ing to  llie  first  folio  edition)  are  anppoeed  to  hare 
Shikipcuv  did  not  waft  (o  bravfl  thD  u 


been  prodnced.  With  tba  noUa,  the  ■!>.  e: , 
poets  of  his  day,  he  wu  in  familiar  intertnmic.  Ti  I 
'  gentle  Shakspeare,'  aa  be  was  omally  itiM  m  i 
throned  in  all  hearto.  But  notwithitiDdiif  b 
brilliant  nicoeaa  In  the  metroptdis,  the  port  niir 
looked  forward  to  a  permanent  ictirem«it  to  3  ! 
countiT'.  He  viiited  BtntfMd  onoe  a-rai^  sc ' 
when  wealth  Sowed  in  upon  tiJTn,  be  parouei  jr- ' 
perty  in  his  native  town  and  its  vicinity.  Ue  bov^ 
New  Place,  the  priudpal  boiue  in  StratlM:  :  > 
1603,  be  gave  £350  fbc  107  acrei  of  Und  tdiok^  ' 
to  his  purchase ;  and  in  1605,  he  paid  £440  ir  :^  | 
leaie  c4'  the  tithes  of  Stratfot^  Tba  htttt  otrr  i 
hia  name  among  the  king's  pUyns  is  is  104.  tz.  ' 
he  was  Uving  in  London  in  1609.  TV  ycti  I'd 
has  been  assigned  a*  the  date  of  hia  final  retime  ' 
to  the  coontry.  In  the  ftilnesi  of  his  fane,  ml  <  I 
handsome  competency,  and  befbre  a|i>  had  fIfV 
the  et^oyment  of  life,  the  poet  retnmed  to  his  sun 
town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  taixt(  t- 
quiet  Kene*  Mid  th*  tHmida  of  hij  Tnth,  E: 
pannta  were  boUi  dead,  bat  thdr  dediniaf  ms 
had  been  gUddeoed  by  tlM  proaperity  (/tbdiil-.'- 
triotu  son.  Four  yean  mn  spent  I7  Sbskifo.-! 
in  thli  dignliled  retirmtmt,  and  tlie  fautot;  tf  liiB» 
tore  acarcely  prcKnta  another  nch  nictare  c^  ah 
felicity  and  wtisfled  amhitioo.  Ba  died  on  lie  I'l. 
of  April  1616,  baring  just  completed  his  Utj-NBR 
year.  His  widow  survJTod  hfin  Mnn  yam  Ej 
two  daogbtsn  were  both  malried  (his  mlr  *.t 
Hamnet  had  died  in  1SB6),  and  one  of  ttEm  b: 
three  sonai  but  all  these  died  without  isFDC,  icj 
there  now  remains  no  lineal  repteaeataliTe  k  ^ 
great  poet 

Shakspeare,  it  Is  beliered,  like  hia  wotonfwr' 
dramatiats,  began  bis  carver  as  an  author  bysllci^ 
the  works  of  others,  and  adapting  them  for  tbc  •we 
The  extract  from  Greene's  '  Groat's  Worth  of  Wi 
which  we  hare  given  in  the  life  of  that  ibJupff 
aathor,  shows  that  be  had  been  engaged  in  ihii  nhr-  ' 
dinate  titeraiy  labour  befbre  IS9!.   Thiee;ta»!n- 
vious  to  this,  Naah  had  publiahed  an  address  id  itf 
student!  of  the  two  univeriltie*,  in  which  tlun  >  > 
remarkable  pauage  t— 'It  is,'  he  lay*.  '•  a*™* 
practjce  now-a-days,  among  a  sort  cdT  shifbaf  co- 
paniona,  that  run  thiongh  ereij  art,  and  thrinh 
none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverimt,  fitnXa  14(t   ' 
were  bom,  and  busy  themaelves  with  the  n)dnrc«i> 
of  art,  th^  could  scares  Latiniae  tbeii  nedi  nmi  | 
they  should  have  need ;  yet  Engliah  SeBeca.  ks'I  *1   i 
candle-light,  yields  many  good  sent«aices,  ai  ib^  •  | 
-  beg^r,  and  so  forth ;  and  if  you  intreat  him  bt  3   | 
frosty  morning,  he  will  »Sad  yon  whole  Hawiix  , 
I  should  my  hondfbls,  of  tragical  speeches.'   Bi  ' 
term  JVourint  was   applied  to  lawycn'  cferfci,  «    ' 
called  from  the  first  word  of  a  I«tia  deed  of  ih«   1 
times,  eonivalent  to  the  modem  commenceiDei;  tl   i 
KiuHB  ail  mm,  &c     We  have  no  doobt  thai  Ii«»t    ' 
luded  to  Shakspeare  in  this  satirical  giuce,  '<   < 
Shakapeare  was  even  then,  a*  has  been  dimn^i 
shareholder  in  ttie  theatre;  and  It  ^>pean  frra  t!* 
title-pagetotheflrateditionof'Hamlet,'inlCOl.tlul.   ' 
like  '  Komeo  and  Juliet,"  and  the  ■  Merry  Wiioi 
Windsor,'  it  had  been  enlarged  to  almost  twin  id   i 
original  slie.    It  seems  scarcely  probable  tlisl  il* 
great  dramatist  should  not  have  commenced  vrifJii   1 
before  he  was  twenty-seven.      Some  of  hi«  S""   , 
drafta,  as  wo  have  seen,  he  snbeequenUf  fnlarfri 
d  completed  ;  others  may  have  funk  intoolihnci    ' 
being  judged  unworthy  of  resuscitation  ot  ">■ 
provement  in  his  riper  yean.    Pericki  ii  inppw^ 
to  he  one  of  hia  earliest  adaptations.    DrydKi.  l^ 
deed,  cxpreasly  states  it  to  be  the  flnt  birth  <fU 
muse ;  but  two  if  not  three  s^lea  ate  diitMiy 
traceable  In  Ukii  pUy,  and  the  two  flnt  sets  >"': 
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ike  the  work  of  Greene  or  Peele.  Titiu  Andronicua 
-esembles  the  style  of  Marlow,  and  if  written  by 
Shakspeare,  as  distinct  contemporary  testimony 
ifflrms,  it  mnst  have  been  a  very  youthfhl  produc- 
3on.  The  TfamiJi^  of  the  Shrew  is  greatly  indebted 
:o  an  old  play  on  the  same  subject,  and  must  also 
oe  referred  to  the  same  period.  It  is  doubtful 
ff^hether  Shakspeare  vrote  any  of  the  first  part  of 
Heruy  VI.  The  second  and  third  parts  are  model- 
led on  two  older  plays,  the  *  Oontention  of  York  and 
Lancaster,'  and  the  '  True  Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of 
york.'  Whether  these  old  dramas  were  early 
sketches  of  Shakspeare's  own,  or  the  labours  of  some 
Dbscure  and  forgotten  playwright,  cannot  now  be 
ftscertained :  they  contain  the  death-scene  of  Cardi- 
aal  Beaufort,  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  germs  of  that  yigorous  delineation  of  cha- 
racter and  passion  completed  in  '  Richard  UL'  We 
know  no  other  dramatist  of  that  early  period,  ex- 
cepting Marlow,  who  could  haye  written  those 
powerM  sketches.  From  the  dd  plays,  Shakspeare 
borrowed  no  less  Uian  1771  entire  lines,  and  neariy 
double  that  number  are  merely  alterations.  Stt(i 
wholesale  appropriation  of  the  labours  of  others  is 
found  In  none  of  his  other  historical  plays  (as  King 
John^  Richard  III.,  &c,  modelled  on  old  dramas), 
and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Contention  and  the  True  Tragedy  were  early  pro- 
ductions (^  the  poet,  afterwards  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  him,  as  part  of  his  English  historical 
series,  and  then  named  Henry  VI, 

The  gradual  progress  of  Shak8peare*s  genius  is 
supposed  to  have  teen  not  unobserved  by  Spenser. 
In  1594,  or  1595,  the  yenerable  poet  wrote  his  pas- 
toral, entltied  *  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,'  in 
which  he  commemorates  his  brother  poets  under 
feigned  names.  The  gallant  Raleigh  is  the  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  Astrophel, 
and  other  liTing  authors  are  characterised  by  flcti- 
tictts  appeUations.    He  concludes  as  follows  :•— 

And  then,  though  last  not  least,  is  Action, 
A  gaUkr  shepherd  mav  nowhere  be  found, 

Who^  muse,  full  of  hign  thoughis*  invention^ 
Doth,  like  him»e!ff  heroically  sound* 

Tho  sonorous  and  chivalrous-like  name  of  Shak- 
speare seems  here  designated.  The  poet  had  then 
published  his  two  dassicsl  poems,  and  probably 
most  of  his  English  historical  plays  had  been  acted. 
The  supposition  that  Shakspeare  was  meant,  is  at 
least  a  pleasing  one.  We  lore  to  figure  Spenser  and 
Haleigh  sitting  under  the  *  shady  alders'  on  the 
hanks  of  MuUa,  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  *  Faery 
Queen ;'  but  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  consider  the 
great  poet  watching  the  dawn  of  that  mighty  mind 
which  was  to  eclipse  all  its  contemporaries.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  dn  1598,  we  meet  with  an  impor- 
tant notice  of  Shakspeare  by  Francis  Meres,  a  con- 
temporary author.  'As  Plautus  and  Seneca,'  he 
says,  'are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy among  the  Latins,  so  Shakspeare,  among  the 
English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the 
stage;  for  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
his  Errors,  his  Love's  Labour  Lost^  his  Love's 
labour  Won  (or  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  his  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice; 
f«'r  tragedy,  his  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  Henry 
IV,,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  This  was  indeed  a  brilliant  contribu- 
tion to  the  English  drama,  throwing  Greene,  Peele, 
and  Marlow  immeasurably  into  shade,  and  far 
transcending  all  the  previous  productions  of  the 
English  stage.  The  luurvest,  however,  was  not  yet 
half  reaped— the  glorious  intellect  of  Shakspeare 
^as  still  firming,  and  his  Imagination  nursing  those 


magnificent  conceptions  which  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Lear,  the  Macbethj  Othello,  and  Tempeet 
of  his  tragic  muse. 

The  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  plays  has  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  Malone  and  others,  without  ade- 
quate authority.  Mr  Collier  has  shovm  its  incor- 
rectness in  various  particulars.  He  has  proved,  for 
example,  that  *  Othello'  was  on  the  stage  in  1602, 
though  Malone  assigns  its  first  appearance  to  1604. 
*  Macbeth'  is  put  down  to  1606,  though  we  only  know 
that  it  existed  in  1610.  Henry  VIII.  is  assigned  to 
1603,  yet  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  a 
new  play  in  1613,  and  we  know  that  it  was  produced 
with  unusual  scenic  decoration  and  splendour  in 
that  year.  Tho  Roman  plays  were  undoubtedly 
among  his  latest  works.  The  '  Tempest'  has  been 
usually  considered  the  last>  but  on  no  decisive  autho- 
rity. Adopting  this  popular  belief,  Mr  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  the  *  Tempest'  has  a  *  sort  of  sacred- 
ness'  as  the  last  drama  of  the  great  poet,  who,  as  if 
conscious  that  this  was  to  be  the  case,  has  *been 
inspired  to  typify  himself  as  a  wise,  potent,  and 
benevolent  magician.' 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  continue  writing  on  to  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1616 ;  and  such  a  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  tradition  thus  recorded  in  the  diary 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Stratfoni- 
on-Avon,  extending  firom  1648  to  1679.  *I  have 
heard,'  says  the  careless  and  incurious  vicar,  who 
might  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  Shak- 
spearian  facts,  had  he  possessed  taste,  acuteness,  or 
industry — *  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakspeare  was  a 
natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  all.  He  frequented 
the  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days 
lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two 
plays  every  year,  and  for  it  had  an  ^owance  so 
large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  £1000  a-year,  as 
I  have  heard.  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted.' 
We  place  no  great  reliance  on  this  testimony,  either 
as  to  facts  literary  or  personal.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  marked 
his  successive  approaches  to  perfection,  must  see  that 
he  united  the  closest  study  to  the  keenest  observa- 
tion, that  he  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  drama- 
tic art,  and  the  most  accurate  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  he  was,  as  Schlegel  has  hap- 
pily remarked,  *  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind 
and  wildly-luxuriant  genius.'* 

*  Colflrtdga  boasted  of  betng  the  first  fn  time  who  pablidy 
demonstrated,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  positkm,  that  the  rap- 
poeed  frreBuhurlty  and  extravagancee  of  Shakspeare  were  *  the 
mere  dreams  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  tho  eagle  because  it 
had  not  the  dlmenelons  of  the  swan.'    He  maintains,  with  his 
usual  fine  poetical  appreciation  and  feeling,  that  that  law  of 
unity  which  has  its  foundations,  not  in  the  factitiouR  ncceastty    . 
of  custom,  but  in  nature  it«elf ,  the  i/ni/y  qf feeling,  is  everywhere,    | 
and  at  all  times,  obserrod  by  Shakspeare  in  his  plays.    '  Read 
Romeo  and  Juliet— all  is  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  its  fol-    j 
lies,  its  virtues.  Its  precipitancies ;  spring  with  its  odours.  Its 
flowers,  and  its  transiency ;  it  is  one  and  the  same  feeling  that    | 
commences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  play.'    This  unity  of    ; 
action,  or  of  character  and  interest,  conspicuous  in  Shakspeare,    ; 
Coleridge  Illustrates  by  an  illustration  drawn,  with  the  taste  of 
a  poet,  from  external  nature.    *  Whence  arises  the  harmony 
that  strikes  us  In  the  wlldeet  natural  landscapea— in  the  rela- 
tive shapes  of  rock»— the  harmony  of  colours  in  the  heaths, 
ferns,  and  lichens— the  leaves  of  the  beech  and  the  oak — ^the 
stems  and  rich  brown  branches  of  the  birch  and  other  moun* 
tain  trees,  varying  from  verging  autumn  to  returning  springs 
compared  with  the  visual  effect  from  the  greater  number  of 
ortiflcial  plantations  ?    From  this— that  the  natural  landscape 
is  efPwted,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  energy  modified  ab  intra  In 
each  component  part.'    In  working  out  his  conceptions,  either 
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Eleven  of  the  dramas  were  printed  during  Shak- 
tpeare*8  life,  probably  from  copies  piratically  ob- 
tained. It  waa  the  interest  of  the  managers  that 
new  and  popular  pieces  should  not  be  published; 
but  we  entertain  the  most  perfect  conviction,  that 
the  poet  intended  all  liis  original  works,  as  he  had 
revised  some,  for  publication.  The  *  Meny  Wives  of 
Windsor*  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  fourteen 
days,  by  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished 
to  see  Falstaff  in  love.  Shakspeare,  however,  was 
anxious  for  his  fame,  as  well  as  eager  to  gratify  the 
queen;  when  the  temporary  occasion  was  served, 
he  returned  to  his  play,  filled  up  his  first  imperfect 
outline,  and  heightened  the  humour  of  the  dialogue 
and  character.  Let  not  the  example  of  this  greatest 
name  in  English  literature  be  ever  quoted  to  sup- 
port the  false  opinion,  that  excellence  can  be  attained 
without  study  and  labour ! 

In  1623  appeared  the  first  collected  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  dramatic  works — seven  years  after  his 
own  death,  and  six  months  after  that  of  his  widow, 
who,  we  suspect,  had  a  life-interest  in  the  plays. 
The  whole  were  contained  in  one  folio  volume,  and 
a  preikce  and  dedication  were  supplied  by  the  poet's 
feUow  comedians.  Hemming  and  CondelL 

The  plots  of  Shakspeare's  dramas  were  nearly  all 
borrowed,  some  from  novels  and  romances,  oUiers 
fVom  legendary  tales,  and  some  firom  older  plays. 
In  his  Roman  subjects,  he  followed  North's  tranda- 
tion  of  Plutarch's  Lives ;  his  English  historical  plays 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  From 
the  latter  source  he  also  derived  the  plot  of  *  Mac- 
beth,' perhaps  the  most  transcendent  of  all  his  works. 
A  very  cursory  perusal  will  display  the  gradual  pro- 
gress and  elevation  of  his  art.  In  the '  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,'  and  the  earlier  comedies,  we  see  the 
timidity  and  immaturity  of  youthful  genius ;  a  half- 
formed  style,  bearing  frequent  traces  of  that  of  his 
Sredecessors ;  fantastic  quibbles  and  conceits  (which 
e  never  wholly  abandoned);  only  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  character;  a  romantic  and  playfVil  fancy ; 
but  no  great  strength  of  imagination,  energy,  or  pas- 
sion. In  Richard  XL  and  HI.,  the  creative  and  master 
mind  are  visible  in  the  delineation  of  character.  In 
the  *  MidsuDuner  Night's  Dream,'  the  *  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  &c.,  we  flnd  the  ripened 
poetical  imagination,  prodigaliW  of  invention,  and  a 
searching,  meditative-  spirit  These  qualities,  with 
a  finer  vein  of  morality  and  contemplative  philo- 
sophy, pervade  *  As  You  Like  It,'  and  the  *  Twelfth 
Night'  In'Henry  rV.,'  the  *  Merry  Wives,' and 'Mea- 
sure for  Measure,'  we  see  his  inimitable  powers  of 
comedy,  full  formed,  revelling  in  an  atmosphere  of 
joyous  Ufe,  and  fresh  as  if  fh>m  the  hand  of  nature. 
He  took  a  loftier  flight  in  his  classical  dramas,  con- 
ceived and  finished  with  consummate  taste  and  finee- 
dom.  In  his  later  tragedies,  *  Lear,'  *  Hamlet'  (in  its 
improved  form),  •  Othello,'  *  Macbeth,'  and  the '  Tem- 
pest,' all  his  wonderful  faculties  and  acquirements  arc 
found  combined — ^his  wit,  pathos,  passion,  and  sub- 
limity— liis  profound  knowledge  and  observation  of 
mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refined  humanity  and  bene- 
volence— his  imagination  richer  from  skilful  culture 
and  added  stores  of  information — his  unrivalled  lan- 

of  chancier  or  panlon,  we  conoeivv  Shakspeare  to  hare  laboured 
for  ultimate  and  lasting  fame,  not  immediate  theatrical  effect 
Ilia  audiences  roust  often  hare  been  unable  to  follow  his  philo- 
sophy, his  subtle  distinctions,  and  his  imagery.  The  actors 
must  hare  been  equally  unable  to  giro  effect  to  many  of  his 
personations.  He  was  apparently  indifferent  to  both — at  least 
in  his  groat  works— end  wrote  for  tlie  mind  of  the  universe. 
There  was,  however,  always  enough  of  ordinary  nature,  of 
pomp,  or  variety  of  action,  for  the  multitude ;  and  the  Rnglish 
historical  plays,  connected  with  national  pride  and  glory,  must 
have  rendered  their  author  popular. 


guage  (like  '  light  fhxn  heaven')— his  imsse; 
versiflcAtion. 

That  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  dtsnatbc 
ties  of  time,  place,  and  action,  laid  down  k 
ancients,  and  adopted  by  the  French  theatre,  it 
known,  and  needs  no  defence.  In  his  tnged», 
amply  fulfils  what  Aristotle  admits  to  be  the 
and  object  of  tragedy,  to  beget  admiratiaD,  tcmr, 
sympathy.  His  mixture  of  comic  with  tngk  kc 
is  sometimes  a  blemish,  bat  it  was  the  fiaU<^ 
age ;  and  if  he  had  lived  to  edit  his  works, 
these  incongruities  would  doubtless  have  bees 
punged.  But,  on  the  whole,  such  blending  of  o 
site  qualities  and  characters  is  acoordsnt  vitfa 
actual  experience  and  vicissitodea  ai  lift.  Ko  « 
of  events,  however  tragic  in  its  results,  mora  » 
measured,  unvaried  solemnity,  nor  would  tbe ' 
lish  taste  tolerate  this  stately  fVench  styk. 
great  pieceptress  of  Shakspeare  was  Xstore: 
spoke  from  her  inspired  dictates,  *  wann  frcxs 
heart  and  faithM  to  its  flires;'  and  in  hisdisr-*' 
dassic  rules,  pursued  at  will  his  winged  vtj 
all  the  labyrinths  of  fancy  and  <if  the  haminheil 
These  celestial  flights,  however,  were  re|mW.»| 
we  have  said,  by  knowledge  and  taste.  Mere  po^-* 
cal  imagination  might  have  created  a  Galibi&,i 
evoked  the  airy  spirits  of  the  enchanted  ijlaodflij 
the  Midsummer  Dream ;  but  to  ddineste  a  Ik96^ 
mona  or  Imogen,  a  Miranda  or  Vkila,  the  isflaaz 
of  a  pure  and  refined  spirit,  coltivaled  sod  ^^ 
plined  by  'gentle  arts,'  and  familiar  by  habit  tbcaE;- 
and  example,  with  the  better  parts  of  wisdao  & 
humanity,  were  indispensably  requisite.  M  ^  | 
Marlow  might  have  drawn  the  forest  of  ArdcQ.v^» 
its  woodland  glades,  but  who  but  Shakspesreeo« 
have  supplied  the  ni«ra/  beamfy  of  the  iceneP-t^ 
refined  simplicity  and  gaiety  of  Rosalind,  the  pbi- 
sophic  meditations  of  Jaquea,  the  true  wiadofD,^> 
demess,  and  grace,  diiRued  over  the  whokof  ^ 
antique  half-courtly  and  half-paatorsl  dnuna  T^ 
and  similar  personationa,  such  as  Benedict  mi  »^ 
trice,  Mercutio,  8lc^  seem  to  us  even  more  v»J^ 
All  than  the  loftier  characters  of  Shaktpetie.  > 
types  of  them  could  have  existed  but  in  his  /'^ 
mind.  The  ^d  drama  and  the  chranidcn  foroi^ 
the  outlines  of  his  historical  personages,  tb<^ 
destitute  of  the  heroic  ardour  and  elevatioD  vb^ 
he  breathed  into  them.  Plutarch  and  the  p^ 
kindled  his  dassic  enthusiasm  and  taste ;  old  C&> 
man's  Homer  perhaps  roUed  ita  migestic  cadea^^ 
over  his  ear  and  imagination;  but  chsractos^ 
which  polished  manners  and  easy  grace  sre  tf  P 
dommant  as  wit,  reflection,  or  fisncy,  were  then  ui 
known  to  the  stage,  as  to  actual  life.  They  ^> 
among  the  most  perfect  creations  of  his  genius  a^ 
in  reference  to  his  taste  and  habits,  they  are  nli»^ 
materials  for  his  biography. 

In  judgment,  Shakspeare  excela  his  coDtemporiTT 
dramatists  as  much  as  in  genius,  but  at  the  s»^ 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  also  parukfs  J 
their  errors.  To  be  unwilling  to  acknowkdjiear? 
faults  in  his  plays,  is,  as  HaUam  remarU'^'^' 
travagance  rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  tti^ 
honourable  to  the  poet'  Fresh  firom  the  pffj» ' 
any  of  his  works,  and  under  the  immediate  el^j* 
his  inspirations — walking,  as  it  were,  in  »  ^^  * 
his  creating,  with  beings  familiar  to  us  slmost  Vi^ 
infancy — ^it  seems  like  sacrilege  to  breathe  ooe  ^ 
of  censure.  Yet  truth  must  admit  that  some  d  ^^^ 
plays  are  hastily  and  ill-constructed  as  to  plot .  ">'' 
nis  proneness  to  quibble  and  play  with  won.}  •> 
brought  forward  m  scenes  where  this  peculiff? 
constitutes  a  positive  defect;  that  he  is  toaetirc^ 
indelicate  where  indelicacy  is  least  pardonatie*  ^^^ 
where  it  jars  most  painAilly  with  the  associatioBsa 
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Jie  scene ;  and  that  his  style  is  occasionally  stiff, 
:ni^id,  and  obscure,  chiefly  bccansc  it  is  at  once 
li^hly  flgnrative  and  condensed  in  expression.  Ben 
[onson  has  touched  freely,  but  with  manliness  and 
fairness,  on  these  defects. 

*  I  remember,'  he  says,  *  the  players  hare  often 
ncntioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakspeare,  that  in 
Ills  writing  (whatsoeyer  he  penned)  he  never  blotted 
3ut  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  would  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand!  which  they  thought  a  male- 
rolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but 
fur  their  ignorance  who  chose  that  circumstance  to 
commend  their  fHend  by  wherein  be  most  fiaulted, 
and  to  justify  mine  own  candour ;  for  I  loved  the 
man,  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of 
on  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantasy, 
brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  &cUity,  that  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  be  stopped,  m^fflimotndua  erat,  as 
Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too! 
Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things  could  not 
escape  laughter,  as  when  he  said,  in  the  person  of 
CiBsar,  one  spei^ng  to  him,  **  Csesar,  thou  dost  me 
wrong,**  he  replied,  *'Cssar  did  never  wrong  but 
with  just  cause,**  and  such  like,  which  were  ridicu- 
lous.* But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues. 
Tliere  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to 
bc'  pardoned.* 

The  first  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  published,  as 
already  stated,  in  1623.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1632,  the  same  as  the  first,  excepting  that 
it  was  more  disfigured  with  errors  of  the  press.  A 
tliird  edition  was  published  in  1644,  and  a  fourth  in 
1685.  The  public  admiration  of  this  great  English 
chissic  now  demanded  that  he  should  receive  the 
honours  of  a  commentary;  and  Rowe,  the  poet, 
gave  an  improved  edition  in  1709.  Pope,  Warbur- 
ton,  Johnson,  Chalmers,  Steevens,  and  others,  suc- 
cessively published  editions  of  the  poet,  with  copious 
notes.  The  best  of  the  whole  is  the  volummous 
edition  by  Malone  and  Boswell,  published  in  twenty- 
one  volumes,  in  1821.  The  critics  of  the  great  poet 
are  innumerable,  and  they  bid  fair,  like  Banquo*s 
progeny,  to  '  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom.*  The 
•cholars  of  Germany  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  philosophical  and  critical  dissertations  on 
tbc  genius  of  Shakspeare.  There  never  was  an 
author,  ancient  or  modem,  whose  works  have  been 
so  carefully  analysed  and  illustrated,  so  eloquently 
expounded,  or  so  universally  admired. 

He  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kinp  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Mtttan  on  Shakspeare,  1630. 

*  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,*  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edhiburgh  Review  (1840),  '  Shak- 
>peare*8  influence  on  our  literature  has  been  vexy 
groat;  and  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  not 
only  more  unqualified,  but  more  intelligent  than 
ever.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  and  particularly 
by  reason  of  the  exaggerated  emphasis  which  is  so 
apt  to  infect  periodical  writing,  the  veneration  for 
the  greatest  of  all  poets  has  risen  to  a  height  which 
amounts  literally  to  idoUtiy.  But  the  error  is  the 
"^<^t  which  can  be  committed  in  judging  the  works 
of  genius ;  and  the  risk  of  any  evil  consequences  is 

*  Jonsoa's  allnskm  Is  to  Uie  following  Uno  In  the  third  act  of 
Julius  Cmmr-^ 


Know  CKaor  doth  not  xnong,  nor  without  cause 

WiUheboHUbfled. 
The  paange  wm  probtOily  altered  by  Ben's  euggeetlon,  or  stiU 
wore  likely  tt  wae  eomipted  by  the  blander  of  the  player. 


excluded  by  that  inquiring  temper,  which  is  as  clia- 
racteristic  of  literature  in  our  times,  as  is  its  appear- 
ance of  comparative  animation.' 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  from  Shak- 
speare must  be  obvious.  If  of  character,  his  cha- 
racters are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  those  in 
human  life ;  if  of  style,  he  has  exhausted  all  styles, 
and  has  one  for  eadi  description  of  poetry  and  ac- 
tion ;  if  of  wit,  humour,  satire,  or  pathos,  where  shall 
our  choice  fall,  where  all  are  so  abundant  ?  We  have 
felt  our  task  to  be  something  like  being  deputed  to 
search  in  some  magnificent  forest  for  a  handful  of 
the  finest  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently 
exploring  the  world  of  woodland  beauty  to  accom- 
plish faithfully  this  hopeless  adventure.  Happily, 
Shakspeare  is  in  all  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  will  re- 
call the  fertile  and  majestic  scenes  of  his  inspiration. 


[Afurder  of  King  DuncanJ] 

[Macbeth,  prompted  by  ambition,  and  pushed  on  by  his 
■iTsge  wife,  reeolvee  to  murder  the  king,  then  his  gueet,  and 
•eiae  the  crown.] 

Macbbta  and  a  Serrant 

Macb.  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready^ 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed. 

{Exit  Scmmt. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  t  Come,  let  me  clutch  theo, 
I  hare  thee  not,  and  ^et  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  1 — or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  f 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  mar8hal*st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th*  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.    I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before.    There's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.    Now,  o*er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain*d  sleep  :  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wither'd  Murder, 
Alarum'd  bv  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarqnin's  rarishing  strides,  tow'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ^ost.     Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it.    Whilst  I  threat,  he  livo»^ 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me : 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  {ExtL 

Enter  Lady  Hacbktb. 

Lady,  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath 
made  me  bold ; 
What  hath  quench*d  them,  hath  given  me  fire.  Hark  1 

peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night — he  is  about  it-* 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.    I  hare  drugg'd 

their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  lire  or  die. 

Macb.  iWithin.}  Who's  there! ^whathol 
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Lady,  Alack  1 1  am  afraid  they  hare  awak'd  ; 
And  'tifl  not  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us.     Hark  !     1  laid  their  daggers  leady ; 
He  could  not  miss  'em.    Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  {Enier  Macbeth]  had  done*t. 
My  husband  I 
Macb.  Tve  done  the  deed — didst  thou  not  hear  a 

noise  t 
Lady.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  ciy. 
Did  not  you  speak  1 
Macb.  Whent 
Lady.  Now. 
Macb,  As  I  descended  I 
Lady.  Ay. 

Mad).  Hark  1 — ^who  lies  1'  th'  second  chamber  1 
Lady.  Donalbain. 

MaA.  This  is  a  sony  sight        [Lookt  on  his  handi. 
Lady.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Mad).  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried.  Murder  ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them  ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.  There  are  two  lod^'d  together. 
Macb.  One  cried,  God  bless  us  I  and  Amen  I  the 
other  i 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 
Lady.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen ! 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought. 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  xnad. 
Macb.  Methought  I  heard  a  Toice  ciy,  Sleep  no 
morel 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep~-the  innocent  sleep— 
Sleep  that  knita  up  the  ravell'd  sleere  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourinher  in  life's  feast. 
Lady.  What  do  you  mean  t 
Macb.  Still  it  cry'd.  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the 
house; 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  I 
Lady.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cry'd!    Why,  worthy 
Thane  ;* 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  thingn.    Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  uom  the  place  t 
They  must  lie  there.     Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  erooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'U  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ; 
Look't  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady.  Infirm  of  purpose  : 
Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.  If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  IJSxU. 

Knocking  within. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  I  [Startififf. 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  1 
What  hands  are  here  I — ha  I   they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  I  No ;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incaniardine, 
Making  the  green  one  red 


Enter  Lady  JiAevmrtu 

Lady.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  da&? 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [Knode.^  1  hear  a  h^ys^ 
At  the  south  entry.     Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 
How  easy  is  it  then  1    Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.    IKnocking.}   Uv^za^ 

knocking  I 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  ns, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Macb.  To  \now  my  deed,  'twere  beat  no4  b" 
myself.  [i^**»- 

Wake,  Duncan,  with  thiB  knocking.  Ay,  NrouMti* 
couldst  I  [£a^ 

{Love  ^OQne  by  Nt^  vn  a  Oardau] 

Momeo.  He  jests  at  scan,  that  neTer  felt  a  woia^ 
But,  soft  I  what  light  through  yonder  window  teiki ; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  snn  ! 

[Jidiei  appean  abom  of «  im^ 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  ^ef. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  die ; 
Be  not  her  maid  unoe  she  is  envious  ; 
Her  vestal  livexy  is  but  sick  and  green. 

And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  nat  it  off 

It  is  my  lady ;  01  it  is  my  love ; 

0  that  she  faiew  she  were  ! 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  Ust ! 
Her  eye  discourses  ;  I  will  answer  it 

1  am  too  bold  ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  &irest  stars  of  all  the  heavX 
Having  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes, 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  retuxn. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  h«r  head  1 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  thoM  sttn. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  ^yes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  biigbit 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  si^ 
See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  I 

O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

Jul.  Ah  me  I 

Horn.  She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  ait 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winced  messenger  of  heav'n. 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond'xing  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  ^m, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  cloudi^ 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

/u2. 0  Romeo,  Romeo wherefore  art  thoaR^>B^■' 

Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Horn.  Shall  I  hear  more,   or   shall   I  spul  ^ 
this !  [i«* 

Jid.  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy : 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Mcntague. 
What's  Montague !    It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face — nor  any  other  part 
•  Belonging  to  a  man.    0,  be  some  other  name ! 
What's  in  a  name  !    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title.    Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Horn.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptis'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
Jid.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,  bescreeo'diniu^' 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel ! 
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Bom»  By  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  ia  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul,  My  ears  hare  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  woids 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Alt  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  1 
Eom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 
Jul.  Howcam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  1 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  considerinff  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 
Jtom,  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  these 
walls. 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  lore  out ; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt : 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 
Jvl,  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 
Rom.  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
Jid.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 
Bom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes, 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  proro^ed,  wantine  of  thy  lore. 
Jul,  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place  ! 
Rom.  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot  ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
A^  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heaid  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  1  have  spoke — ^but  farewell  compliment  1 
Dost  thou  love  me  t  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Yet  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false  :  at  lovers'  pexjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Romeo  1 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  ; 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  auickly  won, 
ril  frown  and  be  perverse,  ana  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond, 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  coying  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess^ 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love's  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me. 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dvk  night  hath  so  discover'd. 
Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 

That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops 

Jul.  0  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb : 
LeHt  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 
Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  I 
Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love 

JuL  Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-ni^t ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden, 
,  Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 

Ere  one  can  say  it  listens.    Sweet,  good-night  1 
I  This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 

May  proTe  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet. 
1  Good-night,  cood-night — ^as  sweet  repose  and  rest 

Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast  1 
I      /2oin,  0,  wilt  thott  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  t 


JuL  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  1 

Rom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for 
mine, 

Jvl.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

J2of7».Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it !  for  what  purpose, 
love  t 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  1  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu  I 

INvrae  caUa  within. 
Anon,  good  nurse  t  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [£n^. 

Ronu  0  blessed,  blessed  night  1  I  am  afear'd, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  ; 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantiaL 

Re-enter  Julikt  above. 

Jul,  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,   and  good-night 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

[  Within :  Madam  I 
I  come,  anon — ^but  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 

I  do  breech  thee [  Within :  Madam  1]  By  and  by, 

I  come — 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul— 

JuL  A  thousand  times  good  night.  {Slant. 

Rom,  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  li^ht. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books ; 
But  love  from  love,  tow'rds  school  with  heavy  looks. 

Enter  Julixt  again. 

Jul.  Hist  I  Romeo,  hist  1  0  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Bcho  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name. 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  ty  night. 
Like  sofkest  music  to  attending  ears  I 

Jul.  Romeo  1 

Rom.  My  sweet 

Jvl.  At  what  o'clock  to-moxrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee  t 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jvl,  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then* 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there ; 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Fo^ttin^  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  Tis  almost  morning.    I  would  have  thee  gone  ; 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  sUk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loring-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  1  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good-niffht,  good-night :  parting  is  such  sweet  Borrow, 
That  I  shall  say  goc^-night,  till  it  be  morrow.    [ExiL 

Rom,  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breattl 
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'Woald  1  were  sleep  uid  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest  I 

Hence  will  I  to  mj  ghostly  {riars'  close  cell, 

His  help  to  crave,  and  mj  dear  hap  to  tell.        [^Exii. 


iDe9ai}>ticn  ofaMoanlighi  Night,  wUhfine  MutieJ\ 

Lor,  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a  night  as 
this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojans*  wall. 
And  sigh*d  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night 
Bid  Thube  fearfully  o*ertrip  the  dew  ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jet,  In  such  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  .^Bson. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  lore  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

/et.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loy*d  her  well ; 
SteaUnff  her  soul  with  many  tows  of  faith. 
And  mrer  a  true  one. 

Lor,  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 

Slander  her  lore,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 
*  *  • 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  f 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  chenibins ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jea.  I'm  never  meny  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  ; 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 

loud 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood)  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand  ; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

flo<Kls; 
Since  nou^t  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Meroknd  </  Vmiet, 


[6%oK  Scene  in  ffamJet.] 

Hamlet,  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  verf  oM. 

HoraHo,  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham.  What  hour  now  I 

Hot.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

McmxUvs,  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hot,  Indeed  t  I  heard  it  not.    It  then  dxswi  kv 
the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

{Noise  of  warUte  mwtie  nea. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  I 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takff  ^ 
rouse. 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swagg'ring  np-sprini:  reds ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  diau^ts  of  Rhentskaovii, 
The  kettle-dram  and  trumpet  thus  biay  oat 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hot.  Is  it  a  custom  ! 

Ham.  Ay,  many  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  tiiough  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bora,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obserruoe. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations ; 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phiia 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  hei|H 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So  on  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As  in  their  birth,  wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin. 
By  the  o'eigrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners  ;  that  these  men 
Canying,  I  say.  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  livexy,  or  fortune's  star. 
Their  virtues  else,  lie  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undeigo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corrnption 

From  that  puticular  fault. ^The  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Q  HOST. 

Hot,  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  u$! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblm  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  fit>m  heav'n  or  blasts  from  teilt 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  sh^)e. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane ;  Oh,  answer  me ; 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonis'd  bones,  hears'd  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements  !    \Vhj  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inura'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  t    What  may  this  me«n, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souU  I 
Say,  why  is  this  !  Wherefore  t  What  should  ve  do  I 

[Ohott  becbmt  fftmkL 

Hot,  It  beckons  you  to  eo  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  off  to  a  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hot,  No,  bpr  no  means.  {Holding  Mmld> 

Ham,  It  will  not  speak :  then  I  will  foUov  it. 
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Hot.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

//am.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  t 
[  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin'i  fee  ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that^ 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  t 
Ct  waves  me  forth  again. — I'll  follow  it- 


Hm\  What  if  it  tempt  you  tow'rd  the  flood,  my  lord  ; 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliflT, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  soverei^ty  of  reason, 
And  draw  you  into  madness  !    Thmk.of  it. 
The  veiy  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  evety  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham,  It  waves  me  still. — Go  on,  TU  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar,  Be  rul'd  ;  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham,  My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  petty  arteiy  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 

Still  am  I  call'd.     Unhand  me,  gentlemen 

[Breaikmg  from  them. 

By  heav'n,  111  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me 

I  say,  away  I     Go  on — 111  follow  thee. 

lExeunt  Qhott  and  Handet, 

Hot.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar,  Let's  follow  1     'Tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hot,  Have  idfler.    To  what  issue  will  this  come ! 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

Ear,  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar,  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Extimt, 


\^M€als  Antony  wtr  Ca»aa^%  ^ocfy.] 

AnU  Friends,  Romans,  countiymen,  lend  me  your 
ears. 

I  come  to  bury  Ceesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  : 

So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.    Noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Cesar  was  ambitious  ; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 

And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answer'd  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men), 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Ciesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  ; 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

^\llose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill. 

Bid  this  in  Ceesar  seem  ambitious  f 

\Mien  that  Uie  poor  have  cried,  Ceesar  hath  wept ; 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 
Yet  Brutus  says  ho  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  aU  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
^yhich  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  f 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  fipeak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke  ; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  : 
nliat  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
Oh,  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  !     Bear  ^th  me  : 
Aij  heart  is  in  the  coflki  there  with  Ceesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
1<<  (M,  Methinks   there  is  much   reason  in  his 
sayingB. 


2<2  Cit,  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Ceesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3(2  Cit,   Has  he,  masters !     I  fear  there  will  a 
worse  come  in  his  place. 

4£&  CU,   Marked  ye  his  words  1     He  would  not 
take  the  crown ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

\tt  at.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2d  Cit,  Poor  soul !   his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 
weeping. 

3(2  CHt,  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 
Antony. 

4£&  Cit.  Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

Ani,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Ceesar  might 
Have  stood  against  tne  world ;  now  lies  he  there* 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
Oh,  masters  t  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  C^Msius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  :  I  rather  choose 
To  vrrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Ceesar: 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will. 
Let  but  the  conmions  hear  this  testament 
rWhich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Ceesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memoir, 
And  dymg,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 

^tk  CU,  We'll  hear  the  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

AU,  The  will  I  the  wiU  I    We  wiU  hear  Ceesar's 
will! 

AnJt,  Have  patience,  gentle  friends  I    I  must  not 
read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Ceesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Ceesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
Tis  ^ood  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For,  if  you  should,  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it  1 

Ath  Uit.  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony  : 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Ceesar's  will  1 

Ant,  Will  you  be  patient  t  will  you  stay  a  while  t 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  hare  stabb'd  Ceesar.     I  do  fear  it. 

4th  Cit,  They  were  traitors.    Honourable  men  1 

AU,  The  will !  the  testament  1 

2d  Cit,  They  were  villains,  murderers  !  The  will  1 
Read  the  wlU.! 

Am.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will ! 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ceesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend !    And  will  you  give  me  leave  t 

AU,  Come  down. 

2d  Cit.  Descend.     [He  cornea  down  from  tlie  pulpit, 

3(2  Cit,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4ih  Cit.  A  ring  I  Stand  round  1 

lat  Cit,  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2d  Cit,  Room  for  Antony — ^most  noble  Antony  I 

Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  off. 

AU.  Stand  back  !  room  I  bear  back  t 

Ant,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Ceesar  put  it  on  ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  ! 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd  ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  tne  blood  of  Ceesar  followed  it  I 
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As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  retoly'd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock*d,  or  no. 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csesar's  angel ; 

Judge,  Oh  you  gods  1  how  dearly  CsBiar  loVd  him. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Cessar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  aims. 

Quite  yanquish'd  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart : 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 

Which  all  the  while  laa  blood,  gxeat  Csstar  fell. 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  blooay  treason  flourished  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  peroeire  you  feel 

The  dini  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  1  What  1  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Csesar's  Testure  wounded  I   Look  you  here  1 

Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  txaiton. 

Ist  Cit.  0  piteous  spectacle  I 

2d  Cit.  0  noble  Csesar  1 

3d  Cit.  0  woful  day  1 

ith  Cit.  O  traitors  !  yillains  t 

lit  Cit.  O  most  bloody  sight  I 

2d  Cit.  We  will  be  rereng'd  1  Rerenffo  I  About— 
seek — bum — ^fire— kul — slay  !    Let  not  a  trai- 
tor lire  1 


\_OthelWa  Relation  qf  hii  Courithip  to  the  Senatt.'] 

Most  potent,  grare,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her  ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  m  my  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet  by  your  gracious  patience 
I  will  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love  :  what  drugs,  what  charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  chaig'd  withal) 
I  won  his  aaughter  with. 

Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it  : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

;    Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

'    Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly  breach  ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thenoe, 
And  portance  in  my  travel  s  history. 
Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Rouffh  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

neaven, 
It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process  ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline ; 
But  still  the  house  aflTairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  whidi  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 


I 


Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively.    I  did  conwat. 
And  often  did  bc»uile  her  of  her  tean. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distuesful  iboke 
That  my  youth  sufller'd.    My  stoiy  beioff  dene, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  ef  sins ; 
She  swore — ^in  faith,  'iwaa  ttnage^  ^wis 

strange, 

Twas  pitUul,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  ho*  fuch  »  man 

me, 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  kved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  stoir ; 
Aad  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake ; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 


0  then,  I  see  ^ueen  Mab  hath  been  with  yon. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  ther  lie  asleep : 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  or  the  wings  of  grasshoppen ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wafky  beam» ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  fibs ; 
Her  waffoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  haEf  so  bie  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finder  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  Lb  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grtib. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers, 
Aad  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dram  of  Ip^ : 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  coortaies  ttzsukt ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  str&ight  dream  on  feet ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dresn, 
Which  oft  the  angipr  Mab  with  blisters  plsgaei, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  sff- 
Sometimes  she  gallope  o'er  a  couitier's  nose^ 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  %  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe.pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep^ 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  I 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throata, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spuush  Uades, 
Of  healths  five  fathiun  deep  ;  and  then  aaoe 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  tro, 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Bfiab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 


[End  q/AU  Earihljf  Olonm.^ 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thm  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fiftbric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itseU^ 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  I    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
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[Life  and  Death  WeighedJ] 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  auesticm — 
Whether  'tii  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  hy  opposing,  end  them  I    To  die — ^to  sleeps 
No  more ;  and  bj  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  I — 'tis  a  consummation 
DeToutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die — to  sleep- 
To  sleep ! — perchance  to  dream  I — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  haye  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  gire  us  pause — there  *s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scons  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  lore,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  1    Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
Bat  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  undiscoTer'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  trayeller  returns)  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  haye. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  off  t 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  natire  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

4ift^vHvavve 

{Fear  of  Deatk,'] 

Ay,  bnt  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit   ' 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  rotmd  about 

The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling :  'tis  too  horrible  I 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Measwrtjbr  Mtantre. 

[Ikseriptum  of  Ophdic^e  Drowning,} 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascant  the  brook, 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 

There  with  £uitastic  garlands  did  she  make. 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  puiples 

(That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them). 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.    Her  clothes  spread  wide. 

And,  mermaid-uke,  a  while  they  bore  her  up, 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

( >r  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 

Tnto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be, 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

Puird  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  oeath. 


[Perteveranee.'] 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion, 

A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devouz'd 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

As  done.    Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 

Keeps  honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 

In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way, 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  Keep,  then,  the  path  ; 

For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 

That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost. 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse,  fall'n  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
0*er-run  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
sent. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours  ; 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.    0  I  let  not  Virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;   for  beauty, 

wit, 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  cfaaritv,  are  subjects  all 
To.  envious  and  calumniating  Time. 

Tnrihu  and  CtfuUtu 


IThe  Deceit  of  Ornament  or  Apjpearanc«$J] 

The  world  is  stiU  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 

But  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 

Obscures  the  show  of  evil !    In  religion, 

What  danmcd  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  t 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  ; 

Who,  inward  seareh'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk  ! 

And  these  assume  but  valour^s  excrement. 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty. 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight, 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crimed,  snaky,  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 

Upon  supposed  fairness ;  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  eunninff  times  put  on 

T'  entrap  the  wisest :  therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man :   but  thoa,  thou  meagre 

lead. 
Which  rather  threaten'st  than  dost  promise  aught. 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  oonsequenoe. 

MerdkuU  efVemiou 
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[Mercy,} 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 
It  droppeth  M  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gires,  and  him  that  takes. 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  poVr, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  mi^esty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  diiead  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Ood  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likeet  Ood's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Merdumi  qfVeniee. 


[Solitude  preferred  to  a  Court  Life,  and  the  Advantaget 

of  Advertity,] 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  1    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  I 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fan^ 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  mv  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
'  This  is  no  flattery  ;*  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelinffly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wean  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eveiy  thing. 
I  would  not  change  it ! 

^mf«iM.  Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 

Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style  I 

As  You  Like  It, 


[The  World  Compared  to  a  StageJ] 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy — 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play. 

J<tquet.  All  the  worid  's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  h\»  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  mominff  face,  creeping  like  mail 
Unwillingly  to  school.    And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow.    Then,  the  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beuxl  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 


With  spectacles  on  noee,  and  pouch  en  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrank  shanks ;  and  his  big  manly  Toio, 
Turning  again  towards  diildish  trnile,  pipes 
And  wnisties  in  his  sound.    lAst  scene  of  sU, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  histoiy, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  Mns  taste,  sans  everrtliifif:. 

AtYmUkl 


[IkBcnpiion  of  Nighi  m  a  Camp."] 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  u^  ' 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other*s  watch. 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flanMS, 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  ttoe. 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  hi^  and  boastful  nei^H 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tcsn, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up^ 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toD, 
And  the  tmrd  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice, 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-caited  nij^t. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  Cngli^ 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger :  and  their  gesture  ssd 
(Investinff  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  ooab) 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.    O,  now,  iriio  will  bebold 
The  royal  obtain  of  this  rain'd  band. 
Walking  fi»m  watch  to  watch,  fiom  tent  to  test, 
Let  him  cry  praise  and  gloiy  on  his  head  I 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host, 
Bids  them  gMd-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers.  Mends,  and  oounti7iiM&. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint, 
With  chemul  semblance  and  sweet  majestj ; 
That  ev'iy  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  fit>m  his  looks. 
A  laivess  univenal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear. 

ftwfr 


[The  Blminffs  of  a  Shq^kerd'e  Lift,] 

0  Ood !  methlnks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete^ 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  prears  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  yoong; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yoan ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece: 
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3o  minnteB,  houn,  da^,  weeks,  months,  uid  jrean, 

PiMs*d  over,  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

IVould  bring  white  haXn  unto  a  quiet  graTe. 

hh !  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet  t  how  lorely  I 

Sires  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

rhan  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treacheiy  t 

)  yes,  it  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

\nd  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

lis  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

lis  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

Ul  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  ez^oys, 

» far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates  ; 

lis  riands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

lis  body  couched  in  a  cunous  bed, 

rVhen  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Henrg  FL 


{The  Vicimtudes  of  Life.} 

So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
'arewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
'his  is  the  state  of  man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 
lie  tender  leares  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
iiid  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
'he  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
Lnd  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
lis  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
Lnd  then  he  fiJls  as  I  do.    1  hare  Tentur'd, 
•ike  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
liese  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
lut  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
it  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
V^eaiy  and  old  with  serrice,  to  the  mercy 
^  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  erer  hide  me. 
'ain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  1 
feel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0,  how  wretched 
s  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  faTours  1 
here  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
hat  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
lore  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
nd,  when  he  falls,  he  fiJls  like.  Lucifer, 

iever  to  hope  again. 

Henry  VUl. 


[FdUtaff'8  Cowardice  and  Boasting,'] 

[Falatair,  who  is  reprasented  as  a  mooater  of  fat,  a  sensualist, 
id  a  cx>ward,  yet  b  rendered  tolerable  by  hia  humour,  had 
companled  Prince  Hcniyand  aome  other  diaaolnte  companions 
I  a  predatory  eocpeditioa  to  Oad'a  Bill,  where  thejr  first  robbed 
few  traTellen,  and  afterwards  the  Prlnoe  and  Poina  sot  upon 
Ustair  and  others  of  the  party  In  the  dark,  and  made  them 
ke  to  flight.  The  fSDlIoiring  scene  takea  place  afterwards  in 
e!r  favourite  London  haunt,  tlie  Boar's  Head  Tarem  in  East* 
cap.] 

I  PaiNCB  Hasf ar  and  Poiivs,  enter  FALSTArr,  Oadshill, 
Basdolph,  and  Paxo. 

Poins»  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  t 
Pal.  A  plague  oS  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ven- 
aiice  too  I  —  marry,  and  amen  I     Give  me  a  gup 

sack,  boy.      Ere  I  lead  this  life  long.  111  sow 
ther  stocks,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too. 

plaj^e  of  all  cowards!    Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
i;ue.     Is  there  no  virtue  extant  1  [ZTe  drink$, 

P.  Henry.  Didst  thou  nerer  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
tter  f — ^pitifol'hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
eet  tale  of  the  sun? — if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that 
mpound. 

Fed.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There 
nothing  bat  n^ery  to  be  fotmd  in  yillanous  man. 
2t  a  coward  ia  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime 
it — a  TiUaiioiiB  coward.    Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack  ; 


die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be 
not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a 
shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three  good  men  un- 
hanged in  England  ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while ! — ^a  bad  world,  I  say  I  I 
would  I  were  a  weaver  ;  I  could  sing  all  manner  of 
songs.    A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still ! 

P,  Henry,  How  now,  wool-sack!  —  what  mutter 
yout 

Pal,  A  king's  son  I  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy 
subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll 
never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You  Prince  of 
Wales! 

P,  Hemry,  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man  ! — ^what's 
the  matter! 

Pal.  Are  you  not  a  coward ! — answer  me  to  that ; 
and  Poins  there  !  [To  Point, 

P,  Henry.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward, 
III  stab  thee. 

PaL  I  call  thee  coward  1  I'll  see  thee  damn'd  ere 
I  call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
strait  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends ! 
A  plague  upon  such  backing ! — give  me  them  that 
wiU  face  me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack ;  I  am  a  rogue, 
if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Henry,  0  villain !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

PaL  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
still  say  1 1  [He  drinka. 

P,  Henry.  What's  the  matter! 

PaL  What's  the  matter ! — ^here  be  four  of  us  have 
ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  momine. 

P,  Henry,  Where  is  it.  Jack ! — ^where  is  it ! 

PaL  Where  is  it? — taken  from  us  it  is :  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P,  Henry,  What,  a  hundred,  man ! 

Pal,  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  umist  through  the  doub- 
let, four  through  the  hose,  mv  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw,  ecoe 
tignvm,  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man.  All 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  I  Let  them 
speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  leas  than  truth,  they  are 
villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P,  Henry.  Speak,  sirs.    How  was  it ! 

ChdM,  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen 

PaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Qadt,  And  bound  them. 

Pelo,  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

PaL  You  rogue,  thev  were  bound,  every  man  of 
them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Oadt,  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh 
men  set  upon  us 

PaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  the 
other. 

P,  Henry.  What !  fought  you  with  them  all ! 

PaL  All !  I  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ; 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor 
old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

Poina,  Pray  heaven,  you  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

Pal,  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for ;  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid ;  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal — if 
I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  fiw^,  call  me  horse.  Thou 
know'st  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
point.     Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me 

P,  Henry,  What !  four ! — thou  saidst  but  two  even 
now. 

PaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins,  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 
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FaL  These  four  came  ill-afront,  and  mainlj  thnut 
at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their 
seren  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P,  Henry,  Seren  1 — whj,  there  were  but  four  erea 
now. 

FaL  In  buckram. 

Poim.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seyen,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  yillain  else. 

P.  Henry,  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone ;  we  shall  hare 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  t 

P.  Henry,  At,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

Fal,  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  lisfning  to.  These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of > 

P.  Henry,  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal,  Their  points  being  broken 

Poina,  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal,  Began  to  give  me  ground.  But  I  foUow'd  me 
close,  came-in  foot  and  hand ;  and  with  a  thought, 
seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P,  Henry,  0  monstrous! — eleren  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two  ! 

Fal,  But,  as  the  deril  would  haye  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knares,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back, 
and  let  drire  at  me ;  for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Henry,  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  clay-brain'd  guts ;  thou  knotty-patied  fool  |  thou 
whoreson,  obscene,  sreasy  tallow-keecn 

Fal.  What,  art  uou  mad  f — art  thou  mad ! — ^is  not 
the  truth  the  truth  t 

P,  Henry,  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know  these  men 
in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  couldst 
not  see  thy  hand  I  Come,  tell  us  your  reason  I  What 
say'st  thou  to  this  ! 

Point.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal,  What,  upon  compulsion  1  No ;  were  I  at  the 
strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
tell  you  on  compulsion.  Oiye  you  a  reason  on  eom> 
pulsion  I — if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I 
would jriye  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I 

P.  Henry,  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin ;  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse  back- 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh ! 

Fal,  Away,  you  starreline,  you  elf-skin,  rou  dried 
neat's  tongue,  you  stock-fish.  0  for  breath  to  utter 
what  is  like  thee  ! — ^you  tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you 
bow-case,  you  vile  standing  tuck  ; 

P.  Henry,  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
again ;  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  com- 
parisons, hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Point,  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Henry,  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four ;  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth,  mtak 
now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  Then  did 
we  two  set  on  you  four ;  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced 
you  firom  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show 
it  you  here  in  the  house ;  and,  Falstaff,  you  carried 
your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  ouick  deiterity, 
and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  ana  roared,  as  ever 
I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack 
thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in 
fight !  What  trick,  what  device,  what  Bt<arting  hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open 
and  apparent  shame  I 

Poin*.  Come,  let's  hear,  Jack ;  what  trick  hast  thou 
nowt 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters.  Was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent  1 — should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince !  Why,  thou  know'st  I  am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules ;  but  beware  instinct ;  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  ereat  matter  ;  I 
was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  myself,  and  thee,  during  my  life  ;  I,  for  a  valiant 


lion,  and  thou,  for  »  true  prince.  But,  ]ad^  I  a 
glad  you  have  the  money.  Hotteas,  dap  to  the  liw ; 
watch  to-niffht,  pray  to-moirow.  GaUaots,  lidi,  U^ 
hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  feUovBlup  ooa 
to  you !  What  1  shall  we  be  many  I — shall  we  l»n 
play  extempore  I 

P.  Henry,  Content ;  and  th«  ai)gameBt  iibil  ^ 
thy  running  away. 

FaL  Ah  1  no  more  of  thai,  Hal,  an  thoo  lot's  c:. 


[Faldaff  arresied  hy  hit  hastm.  Dame  QwUm] 

To  FALSTArr  and  Hosrase,  wHh  BAaaoLPi  sad  tvoStafk 
OfBoers,  enlsr  the  Cutnw  JaaricB,  ■ttandal 

(X  JwL  What's  the  matter!  keep  the  peace  be^ 
hoi 

Host,  Good,  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  1  I  be^eed  y^ 
stand  to  me ! 

Ch,  JtitL  How  now.  Sir  John  I  whai^  are  yoabn*? 
ing  here  t 
Doth  this  become  tout  place^  your  time,  and  hoia^l 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  YffL 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  1  W^herefbte  hai^st  tboia 
himt 

HotL  O  my  moat  worshipftil  lord,  aa't  plewe  yz  ■ 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Kaatcheap,  aad  ik  i ' 
arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ck,  Jutt,  For  what  sum  I 

Hott,  It  is  more  than  for  aome,  my  lord ;  it  ii  i; 
all,  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  bx.« 
and  home  ;  he  hath  put  all  my  sabetaace  into  t2»* 
fat  belly  of  his :  bu^I  will  have  some  of  it  oat  aeu. 
or  I'll  ride  thee  o'  ni^ts,  like  the  mare. 

Fal,  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  nsR,  ifl 
have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch,  Jhitl.  How  comes  this.  Sir  John  f  Fie !  vis 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempet  J 
exclamation  t  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  cnfom  t 
poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her  ovb 

FaL  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  I 

HoH,  Mtary^  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thptS 
and  the  money  too.    Thou  didst  swear  to  me  npca  i 


A  Goblet  from  the  Boar*e-Head  Tavern,  eapposed  D 
be  thftt  alluded  to  by  Dame  Quickly; 

parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-ehamber,  e( 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  WedneidAj  is 
Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  IftA  f't 
likening  his  father  to  a  singing-man  of  Wio<t«*r: 
thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  a»  I  was  washing  ^^ 
wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  tbT  viit. 
Canst  thou  deny  it !  Did  not  goodwill  Ketch,  tb< 
butcher's  wife,  oome  in  then,  and  call  me  p*^ 
Quickly  t  coming  in  to  borrow  a  meas  of  Tin«^» 
telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  wheir^'/ 
-thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  tfaW) 
they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  t  And  didst  tboa  b<v 
when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  t«  be  ^ 
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Qocc  »  bmiliui^  vith  nich  poor  peopla  ;  ikjiiig. 
imt  ere  long  thej would  call  mc  himUiIti  I  And  dldiC 
hnu  not  kin  me,  Uid  bid  ma  fetch  thee  thirty  ihil- 
ing>  t  I  put  thae  now  to  th;  book-oath  ;  deny  it,  if 
.hou  mist. 

Pal.  Vj  lord,  tbii  U  a  poor  mad  loiil ;  and  ■!» 
itji,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldent  ion  ia  like 
'ou  :  ^B  bath  been  in  good  case,  and,  the  truth  ii, 
wrertj  bath  diitracted  her.  *  * 

CK.  Jvtt.  You  (peak  ai  haTing  poirer  to  do  wrong  ; 
mt  aniwer  in  the  ^ect  of  jour  reputation,  and  eatiaf; 

PaL  Come  hither,  hoiteu.  [rating  Aer  otfdc. 


ft.  JuM.  Now,  maater  Gover  ;  what  newi  t 

Goatr.  The  king,  mj  lord,  and  HeniT'  prince  ef 

Kn  neai  at  hand  :  the  leat  the  paper  tells. 

Fai.  Aa  I  am  a  gentleman 

HiM.  Naj,  ]roa  uid  ao  before. 

Fal.  A«  I  am  a  gentleman.    Come,  no  more  wordi 

if  it. 

Hunt.  B?  this  beBTenlj  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must 
le  fain  to  pawn  both  mj  plate  and  the  tapeatrj  of  m;r 
Uiiint;-chamben. 

Fid.  QlaHen,  glaisea  ia  the  only  drinking  ;  and  for 
\iy  walla,  a  prettjr  alight  diollerr,  or  the  story  of  the 
iiwligal,  or  the  Qerman  hunting  ia  water-work,  is 
rorth  a  thousand  of  theeebed-hanginga,  and  these  flj- 
iilt«a  tapeetrie*.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst, 
'ome,  if  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  tbere  is  not  a 
«tter  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and 
Iran  thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this 
luroour  with  me  ;  do'at  not  know  me  I    Come,  come, 

know  thou  wart  set  on  to  this. 

Hoi.  Piay  thee,  Sir  John,  let  it  bo  but  twenty 
loblei ;  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good  ear- 
i«*t.  la  1 

Fid.  Let  it  alone  ;  I'll  make  other  shift ;  you'll  be 
.  fool  stUl. 

UoM.  Well,  yoQ  riiall  han  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
^wn.    I  hope  joull  come  to  aupper  t        *        * 

Fal.  Wm  1  liie  r— Go  with  her,  with  her ;  hook 

n,  book  OD.  [To  the  o#«r». 

S«o«f  fori  e/Baim  If. 


BEN  JONBOH. 

The  Kcond  name  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  thia 
erlod  has  been  generally  assigned  to  Bem  Jonbon, 
bough  some  may  be  disposed  to  claim  it  fur  the 
lore  Shakspearian  genius  of  Bcuumont  and  Fletcher. 
onaoQ  was  bom  ten  yean  aflcr  Stiakapeare — in 
5T4 — and  appeared  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in 
ia  twentieth  year.  His  early  life  wu  full  of  hard- 
liip  and  Ticissltude.  His  father,  a  clergyman  in 
Vcatminster  (a  member  of  a  Scottish  tvaHj  fkom 
innandale),  died  before  the  poet's  birth,  and  hia 
lolher  marrying  again  to  a  bricklayer,  Ben  waa 
rought  from  Wcatminater  school  and  put  to  the 
tnie  employment.  Disliking  the  occupation  of  his 
i1ber-in-law,  be  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  acrred  in 
ie  Low  Coontriea.  He  li  reported  to  baye  killed 
nc  of  the  enemy  in  alngle  combat,  in  the  ylew  of 
r>(h  armies,  and  to  haye  otherwise  dlstinguiahed 
imaclf  for  hia  youthful  bravery.  Aa  a  poet.  Jonaon 
ftcrwardg  reverted  with  pride  to  hia  conduct  aa  a 
ildier.  On  hia  return  to  England,  ha  entered  St 
ohn'a  college,  Cambridge ;  but  his  stay  there  moat 
ore  been  short — probably  on  account  of  hia 
:niitened  drcomatuicei — for,  about  the  age  of 
lenty.  he  la  fbmid  married,  aad  an  actor  in  Loo- 

_      n__  — 1.   L>_   j_i...  -I  ^  jq^  theatre  near 


Ben  made  Ilia  d^t  at  a 


Clerkenwell,  and,  as  his  opponenta  afterwards  re- 
minded him,  Ikiled  completely  aa  an  actor.  At  the 
aame  time,  he  was  engaged  in  writing  for  the  atage, 
either  by  himaelf  oi  conjointly  witli  otbert.    He 


£ 
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quarrelled  with  another  performer,  and  on  their  j 
fighting  a  duel  with  awords,  Jonaon  hod  the  miafor-  I 
tune  tn  kill  h!«  antagonist,  and  was  severely  wounded 
himself.  He  was  committed  tu  prison  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  but  waa  released  witliout  a  trial.  On  re- 
gaining hia  liberty,  he  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced,  in  1596.  hia  Even/  Man  in  liU 
Humour.  The  scene  waa  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  cha- 
racters and  manners  depicted  in  the  piece  were  Eng- 
liah,  and  Jonson  afterwards  recast  the  whole,  and 
transferred  the  aceoe  to  England.  In  its  revised 
form,  '  Every  Man  In  liia  Humour'  was  brought  oi 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1598.  and  Shakspeare  wi 
one  of  the  performers  in  the  play.  He  had  himself 
produced  some  of  his  finest  comcdiea  by  this  time, 
but  JoDson  waa  no  imitator  of  hia  great  rival,  who 
blended  a  epirit  of  poetical  romance  with  his  comic 
skelcbes,  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  his  countrymen.  Jonaon  opened 
a  new  valk  in  the  drama  i  be  felt  his  strength,  and 
the  public  cheered  him  on  with  ita  plaudits.  Queen 
Elizabeth  patronised  the  new  poet,  and  ever  after- 
wards he  was  '  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  In 
1 S99,  appeared  hia  Everi/  Man  oul  qf  his  Humour,  a 
less  able  performance  than  its  predecessor.  Cj/nlhia't 
RevtU  and  the  Pottattcr  followed,  and  the  fierce 
rivalry  and  contention  which  clouded  Jonson's  after- 
life seem  to  have  begun  about  this  time.  He  had 
attacked  Maraton  and  Dekker,  two  of  hii  brother 
dramatists,  in  the  '  Poetaster.'  Dekker  replied  with 
spirit  in  his  '  Satiromaatix,' and  Ben  waa  silent  for  two 
years, '  living  upon  one  Townacnd,  and  acoming  the 
world,'  aais  recordedio  the  diary  of  a  contemporary. 
In  1 803,  he  tried  '  if  tragedy  had  a  more  kind  aapecC 
and  produced  his  dasaic  drama  of  Sejania.  Shortly 
ailer  the  accession  of  King  James,  a  comedy  called 
Eailtoard  Hot,  was  written  conjointly  by  Jonaon, 
Chapman,  and  Monton.  Some  passages  in  this  piece 
refl^rCed  on  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  matter  waa 
represented  to  the  king  by  one  of  hia  courtiers  (Sir 
James  Murray)  in  ao  strong  a  light,  that  the  authors 
were  thrown  into  priioa,  and  threatened  with  the  loss 
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of  their  ean  and  noses,  lliev  were  not  tried ;  and 
when  Ben  was  set  at  libertj,  he  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  his  friends  (Selden  and  Camden  being  of 
the  number) :  his  mother  was  present  on  this  joyous 
occasion,  and  she  produced  a  paper  of  poison,  which 
she  said  she  intended  to  have  given  her  son  in  his 
liquor,  rather  tlian  he  should  submit  to  personal 
mutilation  and  disgrace,  and  another  dose  which  she 
intended  afterwards  to  have  taken  hersd£  The  old 
ladj  must,  as  Whallev  remarks,  have  been  more  of 
an  antique  Roman  uian  a  Briton.  Jonson's  own 
conduct  in  this  affair  was  noble  and  spirited.  He 
had  no  considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  and  was,  besides,  in  such  favour,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  molested ;  *  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him,*  says  Gifford ;  *  and  he,  therefore,  with  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  voluntarily  accompanied  his  two 
friends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their  &te.' 
We  cannot  now  ascertain  what  was  the  mighty 
satire  that  moved  the  patriotic  indignation  of  James ; 
it  was  doubtless  softened  before  publication ;  but  in 
some  copies  of  *  Eastward  Hoe'  (1605),  tlicre  is  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Scots  are  said  to  be  *  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;*  and  the  dramatist  sar- 
castically adds,  *  But  as  for  them,  there  are  no  greater 
friends  to  Englishmen  and  England,  when  Aey  are 
out  onX  in  the  world,  than  they  are  ;  and  for  my  port, 
I  would  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  there 
(in  Virginia),  for  we  are  all  one  countrymen  now, 
you  know,  and  we  should  find  ten  times  more  com- 
fort of  them  there  than  we  do  here.*  The  ofifended 
nationality  of  James  must  have  been  laid  to  rest  by 
the  subsequent  adulation  of  Jonson  in  his  Court 
Masques,  for  he  eulogised  the  vain  and  feeble  mo- 
narch as  one  that  would  raise  the  glory  of  England 
more  than  Elizabeth.*  Jonson's  three  great  comedies, 
Vohone,  or  the  Fox,  Epicene,  or  the  Silent  Woman, 
and  the  Akhemisi,  were  his  next  serious  labours ; 
his  second  classical  tragedy,  Catiline,  appeared  in 
1611.  His  fame  had  now  reached  its  highest  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  produced  several  other  comedies,  and  a 
vast  number  of  court  entertainments,  ere  his  star 
began  sensibly  to  decline.  In  1619,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  merks.  The  same  year  Jonson  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  He  was  well  received  by  tlic  Scottish  gentry, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  medi- 
tated a  poem,  or  drama,  on  the  beauties  of  Loch- 
lomond.  The  last  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  with  whom  he  lived  three 
weeks,  and  Drummond  kept  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  communicated 
to  the  world.  In  conclusion,  Drummond  entered  on 
his  journal  the  following  character  of  Ben  himself : — 
*  He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  con- 
temner and  scomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him,  especially  after  drink,  which  is 
one  of  the  dements  in  wliich  he  livcth ;  a  dissembler 
of  ill  parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  braggcr  of  some 
good  that  he  wanteth;  thinketh  nothing  well  but 
what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  he  is  passionately 
kind  and  angry ;  careless  cither  to  gain  or  keep ; 
vindictive,  but,  if  well  answered,  at  himself;  for  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both  ;f  intcrprcteth  best 

4>  An  aoooimt  of  these  entertalnmonts,  as  enentlally  oon- 
nected  with  English  litenture,  is  glvea  at  the  close  of  tliis 
■rtideu 

t  Dnminiond  here  alludes  to  Jonson  having  been  at  one 
period  of  bis  Ufe  a  Itoman  Catholic.  When  in  prison,  after 
killing  Uie  actor,  a  priest  oonvcried  him  to  the  ohuroh  of  Home, 
and  he  continued  a  member  of  It  for  twelire  years.  At  thc%X'' 
piratical  of  that  time,  be  returned  to  the  Protestant  communion. 


sayings  and  deeds  often  to  tibe  wont;  o^s«»^ 
with  fantasy,  which  bath  ever  mastered  his  retire 
a  general  disease  in  many  poets.' 

This  character,  it  must  be  coofessedL  is  &r  &k 
being  a  flattering  one ;  and  probaUy  it  was,  mr:z.- 
sciously,  overcharged,  owing  to  the  reduK  iabi- 
and  staid  demeanour  of  Drummond.  We  bdrc^  i 
however,  to  be  substantially  oorrect  Insred  y 
hardships  and  to  a  free  boisteroos  life  in  his  esrr 
days,  Jonson  seems  to  have  contracted  a  too^^k* 
of  manner,  and  habits  of  intemperance,  whkh  ar^r 
wholly  left  him.  Priding  himself  imoKMknt?h 
on  his  dassioil  acquirements,  he  was  apt  to  slie^. 
and  condmn  his  less  learned  associates ;  wliBc  6 
conflict  between*  his  limited  means  and  his  k^  <t 
social  pleasures,  rendered  him  too  often  sef^e  u^ 
saturnine  in  his  temper.  Whatever  he  did  was  oor 
with  labour,  and  hence  was  hi^y  prised.  Hit  fxc- 
temporaries  seemed  fond  of  mortifying  hii  pride.  vA 
he  was  often  at  war  with  actors  and  aathora  W/ 
the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones*  who  was  joined  with  I  jl 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Court  Maaqnes,  ii&' 
waged  a  long  and  bitter  feud,  in  whkh  both  jawes 
were  to  blame.  When  his  belter  nature  prevsikd 
and  exorcised  the  demon  of  envy  or  s|4een,  Jo»a 
was  capable  of  a  generous  warmth  of  frieadihi|)^  i^' 
of  just  discrimination  of  genius  and  dbarseter.  l^ 
literary  reputation,  his  love  of  ccmviTialitf ,  sud  bj 
high  coUoquial  powers,  rendered  his  sooety  em- 
courted,  and  he  became  the  centre  of  a  band  <^  vtj 
and  revellers.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  a  is^^ 
known  to  all  posterity  as  the  Mermaid  Club,  st  ^^^ 
Jonson,  Sh^peare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  sa^ 
otiier  poets,  exercised  themselves  with  *  vit-€ambi& 
more  bright  and  genial  than  thdr  wine;*  Ooeof^ 
favourite  haunts  of  these  bright-minded  men  «« 
the  Falcon  Tavern,  near  the  theatre  in  Banks*^ 
Southwark,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  presr^ 
The  latter  days  of  Jonson  were  dark  and  yisM 
Attacks  of  palsy  confined  him  to  his  house,  aod  U 
necessities  compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stsge  *^ 
his  pen  had  lost  its  vigour,  and  wanted  the  chan 
of  novelty.  In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedr,  tbs 
New  Inn,  which  was  unsuocesafiil  on  the  stage.  1^ 
king  sent  liim  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  ^ 
laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  anntun,  iddir; 
a  yearly  tierce  of  canary  wine  Next  year,  ho«wr- 
we  find  Jonson,  in  an  Epistle  Mendwant,  soacirJi 
assistance  from  the  lord-treasurer.  He  oonCiD%>! 
writing  to  the  last  Dryden  has  styled  tiie  bstf 
works  of  Jonson  liis  dota^s  some  are  certai&7 
unworthy  of  him,  but  the  Sad  Shq^herd,  which ';» 
left  unfinished,  exhibits  the  poetical  fancy  of  a  ycotj- 
Ad  composition.  He  died  In  1637,  and  was  bar. ' 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  square  stone,  mart; 
ing  the  spot  where  the  poet's  body  was  dispoft^ 
vertically,  was  long  afterwards  shown,  insiiUtl 
only  vrith  the  words, '  O  Rare  Ben  Joksok  T 

As  a  proof  of  his  enthuslastio  tempwament,  it  ta  nMntfcae^ 
that  Jonson  drank  oat  the  f  uU  oup  of  wine  ai  the  oooudioimc 
table,  in  token  of  bis  reoonoiliation  with  tbechunbof  E^ 
land. 

*  '  Many  were  the  wit-oombats  betwixt  Shakipesrs  md  Ks 
Jonson,  which  two  1  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  gxDecB  ^ 
an  BngUah  man-of-war :  Master  Jonson,  like  the  fonoer.  *^ 
built  fax  higher  in  learning :  solid,  but  slow  in  his  pcrfmao^ 
Sbakspeare,  witb  the  Engltoh  man-of  war,  lesser  in  balk,  ^ 
lighter  in  aaning,  could  turn  with  all  tMea,  tack  aboat  twl  '^ 
advantago  of  all  winds,  by  the  qukkncss  of  his  wit  ind  iavts- 
Uaa:—Futkr*M  PforMicf. 

Besides  the  Mermstd,  Jonson  was  a  great  freqwtiter  «ra(^>^ 
called  the  Apollo,  at  the  Old  Devil  TftTetii,  Temple  Bar.  ^' 
which  he  wrote  rules— L^c^  Gmvivtolet— and  penned  a  «ek«o 
over  the  door  of  the  room  to  all  tlioae  who  tifipn^  fd  ti^ 
*  true  Phcebian  liquor.'  Ben's  mice,  it  mutt  be  said,  disawv 
nanoed  cxoeas. 
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Jonson  founded  a  atfla  of  regular  Engltah  corned}', 
mMBive,  well  compacted,  and  fitted  to  endure,  yet 
not  Tery  attrnctire  in  its  material!.  Hia  worki,  alto- 
gether, cottaUt  of  About  fllty  dramatic  pieces,  but  bj 
far  tbe  greater  part  are  maaquei  and  interludea  Uia 
prmcipal  uoniedies  are    Ereiy  Man  in  lu*  Humour 


'  Volpont,'  the '  Silent  Woman,'  and  the  '  AlchcmUt' 
Uia  Roman  tmgediei  amy  be  considered  literal  im- 
jiersunntjoni  of  classic  antiquit]',  *  robust  and  ricbl]' 
ETaccd,'  ;et  stiff  and  □nnatural  in  atyle  and  con- 
(tniction.  They  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  le- 
wmblancc  to  Slukspeare's  classic  drama*  that  aculp- 
tare  does  to  actual  life.  The  strong  delineation  of 
character  ii  the  moat  striUng  feature  in  Jonson'a 
camcdiet;  The  Toluptuous  Volpone  is  drawn  with 
great  brtadth  and  freedom  ;  and  generallj  liis  por- 
Iraiti  of  eccentric  charoclcra — men  In  whom  some 
peculiarity  baa  grown  to  an  egregious  e^oeai — are 
lutUcTDUi  and  impressifc.  Hia  scenes  and  characters 
thow  the  labour  of  the  artist,  but  still  an  artist  poa- 
icsaing  rich  resources :  an  acute  and  vigorous  iu- 
ichect :  great  knowledge  of  life,  down  to  its  lowest 
descents ;  wit,  lofty  declamation,  and  a  power  of 
dnunatiiing  his  knowledge  and  obaerration,  with 
aingulsr  skill  and  effect.    His  pedantry  ia  often  mia- 

S laced  and  ridiculous :  when  he  wishes  to  satirise 
is  opponents  of  the  drama,  he  lays  the  scene  in  the 
court  of  Anguatna,  and  makes  himself  speak  as 
Horace  In  one  of  his  Roman  tragedies,  he  prescribes 
for  the  composition  of  a  maciu,  or  wash  for  the 
fdce !  Uia  comic  theatre  is  a  gallery  ottsCrange, 
clever,  original  portraita,  powCTfnlly  drawn,  and 
'kilftilly  disposed,  but  many  of  them  rcpulsivB  in 
eipreiaion,  or  to  exaggerated,  ns  to  look  like  carica- 
lurcs  cr  lib^  on  humanity.  We  haye  little  deep 
puiion  or  winning  tenderaesa  to  link  the  beings  i^ 
"is  drama  with  those  vte  love  or  admire,  or  to  make 
us  tympotluBa  with  them  as  with  existing  mortals. 
file  charm  <if  reality  ia  generally  wanting,  or  when 


found,  it  is  not  a  pleasing  reiJity.  When  the  great 
artiat  escapes  entirely  from  his  elaborate  wit  ant' 
personified  humonn  into  the  i^on  of  tancy  (as  ii 
tbe  lyrical  passages  of  >  Cynthia,' '  Epicene,'  and  the 
whole  drama  of  the  '  Sad  Sbepherd'),  we  are  atmck 
with  the  contrast  it  exhibits  to  hia  ordinary  man: 
He  thus  preaents  two  natures  i  one  hard,  rugt  , 
groaa.  and  sarcastic — '  a  moontain  beUy  and  a  rocky 
focCi'  ai  he  described  hia  own  person — the  other 
airy,  fandlU,  and  graceful,  as  if  its  possessor  ' 
OOTer  combated  with  the  world  and  its  bad  paati< 
but  nnned  hia  understanding  and  hia  fancy  in 
poetical  seclusion  and  contemplation. 


IThi  FaU  of  C<UiUne.] 


/"rfiWul.  The  I 

As  he  must' fight 
That  then  had  n. 


and  needs  of  Catiline  bung 


To  make  ua  the  object  of  hia  demerate  c] 
Wherein  tbe  danger  almoat  poia  d  the  he 


one  of  the  two  armies 
closed  him,  it  pleaa'd  fale 

honour : 
.  the  day  grew  black  with  him. 
And  fate  descended  nearer  to  the  earth, 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  thinga 
Under  her  winga,  and  make  the  world  her  quany. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  amall  minute's  stay 
Had  Icfl  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was  ; 
And  (as  we  ought)  arm'd  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood. 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  n  public  ruin  : 
His  conotenance  was  a  citiE  war  itself ; 
And  aU  his  host  had,  standing  in  their  looks. 
The  palenesa  of  the  death  that  waa  to  coma  ; 
Yet  died  they  out  like  vultuna,  and  uiged  on, 
Aa  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates. 
Nor  stay'd  we  longer  for  'em,  hut  faimaelf 
Struck  the  first  stroke,  and  irith  it  Sed  a  life. 
Which  out,  it  seem'd  a  nanow  neck  of  hind 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas;  and  either 
Flow'd  into  other ;  for  so  did  the  alaughtcr ; 
And  vhirl'd  about,  as  when  two  violent  tides 
Meet  and  not  yield.     The  furies  stood  on  hills. 
Circling  the  pUce,  and  trembling  to  see  men 
Do  more  than  they  ;  whilst  pity  left  the  field, 
Oriev'd  for  that  aide,  that  in  so  bad  a  cauae 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valonr  wan. 
The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
Tho  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive  up 
Hisfnghtedhonie,whomBti11  the  noiae  drove  backward: 
And  now  had  fieroa  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 
Consum'd  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  itself, 
Had  not  the  fortune  of  tbe  commonwealth. 
Come,  Pallas-like,  to  sTCry  Roman  thought ; 
Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his  troops 
Cover'd  the  earth  they  'ad  fought  on  with  their  trunks. 
Ambitious  of  great  fame,  to  crown  his  ill. 
Collected  all  hia  fuiy,  and  nn  in 
(Arm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair) 
Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 
Upon  bis  hunteis,  scornful  of  our  weapons. 
Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  Uvea  about  him, 
Till  he  had  circled  in  himself  with  death  : 
Then  felt  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 
And  as  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  gods, 
Minerra  holding  forth  Medusa's  head. 
One  of  the  giant  brethren  felt  himself 
Grow  marble  at  the  killing  sight ;  and  now, 
Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint. 
What  rock,  it  ma  that  crept  through  all  his  limbs; 
And,  ere  he  could  think  more,  was  that  he  fear'd : 
So  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  us. 
Became  bis  tomb ;  yet  did  his  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  bis  hands  still  mov'd, 
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As  if  he  labour'd  yet  to  gnwp  the  state 
With  those  rebellious  parts. 
Cato,  A  brave  bad  death  { 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  his  oonnti/, 
As  'twas  against  it,  who  had  e'er  £all'n  grei^t 


lAeeusaUon  and  Death  of  SUhu  in  the  SentUe  House,} 

[SiUof ,  SB  taononrable  Romsn,  hated  by  Tibsritis  Cassr,  the 
emperor,  and  SeJaDUs,  is  imjutly  eooiuad  in  the  ssoate^hoiMe 
by  Varro,  the  oonsoL  The  other  penoos  pnsent  ere  Donitloa 
Afer,  Latiarls,  and  Cotta,  enemiea  of  BUiua,  end  ▲mmtlm  end 
Bablnus.  his  IHends,  with  Ikioret  and  praeonei,  hiferlor  offl- 
oers  of  the  senate.] 

Afcr»  Cite  Caius  Silius. 

Prce.  Caius  Silius  1 

Sil.  Here. 

Afer,  The  triumph  that  thou  hadst  in  Oeimany 
For  thy  late  victory  on  Sacrovir, 
Thou  hast  enjoy'd  so  freely,  Caius  Silius, 
As  no  man  it  envy*d  thee  ;  nor  would  Csesar, 
Or  Rome  admit,  that  thou  wert  then  defrauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim. 
In  the  fair  service  of  the  commonwealth  : 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  loves  and  graces 
(Thy  actions  and  their  courses  being  disoover'd), 
It  shall  appear  to  Caesar,  and  this  senate, 
Thou  hast  defiPd  those  glories  with  thy  crimes 

8x1.  Crimes! 

Afer,  Patience,  Silius. 

Sil,  Tell  thy  moil  of  patience 
I  am  a  Roman.  What  are  my  crimes !  proclaim  them. 
Am  I  too  rich  1  too  honest  for  the  times  ! 
Have  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  land,  or  houses, 
That  some  informer  gapes  for !  Is  my  strength 
Too  much  to  be  admitted  !  or  my  knowledge  I 
These  now  are  crimes. 

Afer,  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  name 
Of  crime  so  touch  thee,  with  what  impotence 
Wilt  thou  endure  the  matter  to  be  searched  t 

Sil,  I  tell  thee,  Afep,  with  more  scorn  than  fear  e 
Employ  your  mercenary  tongue  and  art. 
Where's  my  accuser  t 

Var.  Here. 

Arr.  Varro  the  consul. 
Id  he  thrust  in  1 

Var.  'Tis  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  Cseear, 
1  do  pronounce  thee  here  a  guilty  cause, 
First  of  beginning  and  occasioning. 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  in  Gi^Lia, 
F6r  which  thou  late  triumph'st ;  dissembling  long 
That  Sacrovir  to  be  an  enemy, 
Only  to  make  thy  entertainment  more : 
Whilst  thou  and  thy  wife  Sosia  poU'd  the  province ! 
Wherein,  with  sordid  base  desire  of  gain, 
Thou  hast  discredited  thy  actions'  worth, 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

Sil,  Thou  liest. 

Arr.  I  thank  thee,  Silius,  speak  bo  still  and  often. 

Var,  If  I  not  prove  it,  Csesar,  but  unjustly 
Have  call'd  him  into  trial ;  here  I  bind 
Myself  to  sufler  what  I  claim  against  him ; 
And  yield  to  have  what  I  have  spoke,  confirm'd 
By  judgment  of  the  court,  and  all  good  men. 

Sil,  Csesar,  I  crare  to  have  my  cause  deferr'd, 
Till  this  man's  consulship  be  out. 

Tib,  We  cannot. 
Nor  may  we  grant  it. 

SU.  my  t  shall  he  design 
My  day  of  trial  I  is  he  my  accuser  t 
And  must  he  be  my  judge ! 

Tih.  It  hath  been  usual. 
And  is  a  right  that  custom  hath  allow'd 


The  magistrate,  to  call  forth  private  msn ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  widch  privily 
We  may  not  in  the  cooaiI  see  infUng'd, 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  indiutrioas  cue, 
It  is  so  labonr'd  aa  the  commonwealth 
B«CMve  no  looi,  by  any  oblique  come. 

Sit,  Csesar,  th^  fraud  is  wone  than  ri^csoe. 

Tib,  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare  not  an 
The  credit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong ; 
But  only  do  preserve  his  place  and  powot^ 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  dignity 
And  honour  of  the  state. 

Arr.  Believe  him,  Silius. 

Cot.  Why,  so  he  may,  Amintiiif. 

Arr.  I  say  so. 
And  he  may  chooee  too. 

7t&.  By  the  Capitol, 
And  all  our  gods,  but  that  th«  dear  npibfifl| 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authori^ 
Are  interess'd  therein,  I  should  be  siltot. 

Af^.  'Please  Csesar  to  gire  wmy  oiito  kts  tul; 
He  %heXi.  have  justice. 

Sil,  Nay,  I  shall  have  lav; 
Shall  I  not,  Afert  speak. 

Afer,  Would  you  have  more  t 

SU.  No,  my  well-spoken  man,  I  would  no  mm ; 
Nor  less :  might  I  ei^oy  it  natural. 
Not  taught  to  speak  unto  yoor  present  ends, 
Free  from  thine,  his,  and  all  your  unkind  hssdlin. 
Furious  enforcing,  most  unjust  preroming, 
Malicious,  and  manifold  M>pl^iiig, 
Foul  wresting,  and  impoesiDie  oonrtmetian. 

Afer,  He  raves,  he  raves. 

Sil,  Thou  dunt  not  tell  me  soi, 
Hadst  thou  not  Coasar's  warrant.    I  can  ssi 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

Var,  This  betrays  his  apirit. 
This  doth  enough  declare  him  what  he  is. 

SiL  What  am  It  speak. 

Voir,  An  enemy  to  the  state. 

SU,  Because  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee. 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o'  the  state, 
That  here  art  made  a  present  instrument 
To  gratiQr  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

^.  This  to  the  consul  is  most  insolent ! 
And  impious  I 

Sil.  Ay,  take  part.    Reveal  yourselvss. 
Alas  !  I  scent  not  your  confed'racies. 
Your  plots,  and  combinations  I    I  not  knov 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  me  ;  and  that  all 
This  boast  of  law,  and  law  is  but  a  fonn, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  engine, 
To  take  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice. 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice !    I  want  brais, 
Or  nostril  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends 
And  purposes  are  made  to  what  they  are, 
Before  my  answer !    0,  you  equal  gods. 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf-tum'd  men 
Shf^l  make  me  to  accuse,  howe'er  provok'd ; 
Hare  I  for  this  so  oft  engag'd  myself  I 
Stood  in  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  fight. 
When  Phoebus  sooner  hath  forsook  the  day 
Than  I  the  field,  against  the  bloe-ey'd  OanU 
And  crisped  Germans  I  when  our  Roman  et^o 
Have  fann'd  the  fire  with  their  labouring  wa^ 
And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  behind  it! 
When  yiave  clu^g'd,  alone,  into  the  troops 
Of  curl^  Sioambrians,  routed  them,  and  came 
Not  off,  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave. 
But  forward  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast  and  face, 
Were  meant  to  thee,  0  Csesar,  and  Iky  Rome! 
And  have  I  this  return  t  did  I  for  this 
Perform  so  noble  and  so  brave  defeat 
On  Sacrovir !  (0  Jore,  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  they  co&oenif 
Shall  thus  foiget  them.) 
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Afer,  Siliiu,  SiUiu, 
These  are  the  oommon  castonu  of  thy  bloody 
When  it  ia  hi^  with  wine,  m  now  with  rage : 
This  well  agrees  with  that  intemperate  yairnt 
Thou  lately  mad'it  at  Agrippina's  table, 
That,  when  all  other  of  the  troops  were  prone 
To  fall  into  rebellion,  only  thine 
Remain*d  in  their  obedience.    Thou  wert  he 
That  sar'd  the  empire,  which  had  then  been  lost. 
Had  but  thy  legions,  tilieie,  rebell'd  or  mutin'd ; 
Thy  rirtue  met,  and  fronted  every  peril. 
Thou  gar'st  to  Csesar,  and  to  Rome,  their  surety, 
Their  name,  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and  their 

state, 
Their  being  was  a  donatire  from  thee,  - 

Arr,  Well  worded,  and  most  like  an  orator. 

Tib.  Is  this  true,  Bilius  t 

Sit,  Sare  thy  question,  Csesar, 
Thy  spy  of  famous  credit  hath  affirmed  it. 

A}r.  Excellent  Roman  I 

Sab,  He  doth  answer  stoutly. 

Sg.  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  other  cause 
(X  crime  agiunst  him. 

Var.  What  can  more  impeach 
The  royal  dignity  and  state  of  Csesar, 
Than  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
He  cannot  pay  t 

Cot.  In  this,  all  Caesar's  fortune 
Is  made  unequal  to  the  courtesy. 

Lat,  His  means  are  clean  destroy'd  that  should  re- 
quite. 

Oal.  Nothing  is  great  enough  for  Silius'  merit. 

Arr,  OaUus  on  that  side  too  1 

6V/.  Come,  do  not  hunt 
And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance. 
To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  hare  foredoomM : 
Take  shorter  ways  ;  I'll  meet  your  purposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  I  now  will  say  : 
Since  I  hare  done  thee  that  great  serrice,  Ceesar, 
Thou  still  hast  fear'd  me ;  and,  in  place  of  grace, 
Retum*d  me  hatred :  so  soon  all  best  turns, 
With  doubtful  princes,  turn  deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  when  they  greater  rise 
Than  can  be  answer'd.    Benefits,  with  you. 
Are  of  no  longer  pleasure  than  you  can 
With  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended  once, 
Your  studies  are  not  how  to  thank,  but  kill. 
It  is  your  nature  to  hare  all  men  slaves 
To  you,  but  you  acknowledging  to  none. 
The  means  tnat  make  your  greatness,  must  not  come 
In  mention  of  it ;  if  it  do,  it  takes 
$0  much  away,  you  think :  and  that  which  help'd. 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye. 
Where  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the  hi^i. 

Cot.  Suffer  him  speak  no  more. 

Var.  Note  but  his  spirit. 

Afer.  This  shows  him  In  the  rest. 

8cj.  He  hath  spoke  enough  to  prove  him  Csssar's  foe. 

Lot.  Let  him  be  censurM. 

Cot.  His  thoughts  look  through  his  words. 

SeJ.  A  censure. 

Sa.  Stay, 
Stay,  most  officious  senate,  I  shall  straight 
Delude  thy  fiuy.    Silius  hath  not  plac'd 
WiA  guards  within  him,  against  fortune's  spite, 
So  weakly,  but  he  can  escape  your  gripe. 
That  are  but  hands  of  fortune  :  she  herself, 
When  virtue  doth  oppose,  must  lose  her  threats. 
All  that  can  happen  m  humanity. 
The  frown  of  Ceesar,  proud  Sejanus'  hatred, 
n&se  Varro's  spleen,  and  Afer's  bloodying  tongue. 
The  senate's  servile  flattery,  and  these 
Muster'd  to  kill,  I'm  fortified  against. 
And  can  look  down  upon  :  they  are  beneath  me. 
It  is  not  Ufe  whereof  1  stand  enamour'd ; 
Nor  shall  my  end  make  me  accuse  my  fate. 


The  coward  and  the  valiant  man  must  fall. 

Only  the  cause,  and  manner  how,  discerns  them : 

Which  then  are  gladdest,  when  they  cost  us  dsaiest. 

Romans,  if  any  here  be  in  this  senate, 

Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyranny, 

Look  upon  SiHus,  and  so  learn  to  die.  [Stabt  hima^. 

Var.  0  desperate  act  I 

Arr,  An  honourable  hand  1 

Tib.  Look,  is  he  dead  t 

Sab.  Twas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 

Arr.  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it. 
Farewell,  Silius. 
Be  famous  ever  for  thy  great  example. 

Fait  <f  Wtfmma 

{Lore.} 

(From  the  *  Now  Inn.1 

LoTBL  and  Host  of  the  New  Inn. 

Zov.  There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  lore  1 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business. 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul, 
But  what  is  love  I    I  was  the  laciest  creature, . 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing, 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  in  love  1 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightingale, 
Out«watch  an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too, 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  'bout  a  treasure  ; 
And  all  that  fancied  treasure,  it  is  love  ! 

ffott.  But  is  vour  name  liove-ill,  sir,  or  Love*«QlI  t 
I  would  know  that. 

Lov.  I  do  not  know 't  myself, 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  love  hath  been 
llie  hereditary  passion  of  our  house^ 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  friend  } 
The  truth  is,  I  have  lov'd  this  lady  long. 
And  impotently,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success  :  for  I  have  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

Host.  How  then  t 

Lov.  I  have  sent  her  toys,  verses,  and  anagrams, 
Trials  of  wit,  mere  trifles,  she  has  oommendM, 
But  knew  not  whence  they  came,  nor  could  she  guess. 

^Tos^  TMs  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing  I 

Lov.  I  oft  have  been,  too,  in  her  company. 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Lov'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  lov'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  lov'd;  and  lov'd,  and  look'd,  and 

sigh'd ; 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  off. 
And  unregarded. 

Ifott.  C^uld  you  blame  her,  sir, 
When  you  were  silent  and  not  said  a  word  t 

Lov.  O,  but  I  lov'd  the  more  ;  and  she  might  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been 

Host,  As  melancholic 
As  you  are.  Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute,  sir  I 

Lov.  0  thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine  host. 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  serv'd  so  bravely  in  France  f    I  was  his  page. 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  friend  :  I  foUow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  his  studies  ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosicleers, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  Gauls, 
Primalions,  and  Pantagruels^  public  nothings  ; 
Abortives  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister, 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  manners  i 
But  great  Achilles',  Agamemnon's  acts. 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses'  sleights, 
Tydides'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  fancy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  virtue.    Or,  as  Viigil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  linm'd 
Pious  .£neas,  his  religious  prince, 
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Bearing  his  aged  parent  on  his  shoulden, 

Rapt  &m  t&e  flames  of  Txoj,  with  his  young  son. 

And  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 

He  gare  me  fiitt  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge. 

Then  showered  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  Hours, 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds, 

And  press  the  liberality  of  heaven 

Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men  1    But  then, 

The  trust  committed  to  me  at  his  death 

Was  abore  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 

On  all  my  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dissolre, 

Till  it  dissolre  itself,  and  bury  all : 

The  care  of  his  brave  heir  and  only  son  I 

Who  being  a  rirtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopeful  lord» . 

Hath  cast  nis  lint  affections  on  this  lady. 

And  thouffh  I  know,  and  may  presume  her  such. 

As  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  lore. 

And  therefore  mlsht  indifferently  be  made 

The  oourting-stock  for  all  to  practise  on, 

As  she  doth  practise  on  us  all  to  soom  : 

Yet  out  of  a  religion  to  my  charge. 

And  debt  profess  d,  I  hare  made  a  self-decree, 

Ke*er  to  express  my  person,  thou^  my  passion 

Bum  me  to  cinders. 


[A  SimpUion  tmd  a  Braggadoeio,} 

[Dobadil,  the  bnggadooio,  In  his  mean  and  obscurs  lodging, 
Is  TMtod  bJ  Matthew,  the  rfropletcm.] 

MaU  Sare  you,  sir  ;  saye  you,  captain. 

Bob.  Gentle  master  Matthew  !  Is  it  you,  sir  1 
Please  you  to  sit  down. 

MaL  Thank  you,  good  eaptun,  you  may  see  I  am 
somewhat  audacious. 

Bob,  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper  laHt 
night  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were  wish'd  for, 
and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you. 

MtU,  Vouchsafe  me,  by  whom,  ffood  captain  t 

Bob,  Marry,  by  young  Well-brecf,  and  others.  Wliy, 
hostess,  a  stool  here  for  this  gentleman. 

M<U.  No  haste,  sir ;  'tis  yeiy  well. 

J3o6.  Body  o'  me  I — it  was  so  late  ere  we  parted  last 
night,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes  yet ;  I  was  but  new 
risen,  as  you  came :  how  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  I — 
you  can  tell. 

M€U.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seyen :  now,  trust 
me,  you  haye  an  exceeding  fine  lodging  here,  yery 
neat  and  private  I 

Bob,  Ay,  sir  ;  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Mr  Matthew 
(in  any  case)  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  notice  of  my  Icdging. 

Mai,  Who  !  I,  sir ! — ^no. 

Bob,  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it,  for  the 
cabin  is  convenient,  but  in  regard  I  would  not  bo  too 
popular,  and  generally  visited  as  some  are. 

MtU,  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob,  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart  of  valour  in 
me  (except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  andT  choice  spirits, 
to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  engaged,  as  yourself, 
or  so),  I  could  not  extend  thus  far. 

Mat.  0  Lord*  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

J^.  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet  privacy, 
above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune.  What  new 
book  ha'  you  there  f    What !  Go  by,  Hieronymo  !  i 

Mat.  Ay,  did  you  ever  see  it  acted  t  Is't  not  well 
penn'd  I 

Bob,  Well-peim'd  !  I  would  fain  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  timee  pen  such  another  play  as  that  was  I — 
they'll  prate  and  swagger,  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and 
devices,  when  (as  I  am  a  gentleman),  read  'em,  they 
are  the  most  shallow,  pitiful,  barren  fellows,  that  live 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  again. 

Mat.  Indeed ;  here  are  a  number  of  fine  speeches  in 

>  A  cant  phmse  of  the  day. 


this  book.  '  O  eyes,  no  eyes,  but  fwntaim  faasi 
with  tears  1'  There's  a  conceit ! —  fbantaini  fiu^b 
with  tears  !  '  O  life,  no  life,  but  lively  Am  of  dad* 
Another !  *  O  world,  no  world,  but  mssi  of  p&b> 
wrongs  r  Athirdl  *  Confused  and  fillM  with  Biskr 
and  misdeeds  I'  A  fourth  !  O,  the  mosca !  li';  vk 
excellent  t  Ist  not  simply  tiie  best  that  enr  r;^ 
heard,  captun  t    Ha  !  how  do  yon  like  it  f 

.006.  TU  good. 

Mat,  '  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  my  tnue, 
The  most  refined  essence  heaven  ooven, 
Smd  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  oommence 
The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers 
If  they  prove  rough,  unpolish'd,  hanh,  and  ni^ 
Haste  made  the  waste.    Thus  mildly  I  eonclnfe.' 

Bktb,.  Nay,  proceed,  proceed.    Where's  tb» ! 

[Bobadilitnutkmg  kirn  nadfoa^  tit 

Mai,  This,  sir!  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in  myiMu^; 
the  in&ncy  of  my  muses  !    But  whea  will  joa  asu 
and  see  my  study  t    Good  &ith,  I  can  show  yon  Hct , 
very  good  things  I  haye  done  of  late.    That  boot  b^ 
comes  your  1^  passing  well,  raptain,  methinki. 

Bob.  So,  so ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now  ase. 

Mai.  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  spesk  o' » 
fashion.  Master  Well-bred's  elder  brotiwr  and  I  uv 
fallen  out  exceedingly.  This  other  day,  I  happratd 
to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hai^,  aiud' 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  wockmaiiahi{k,  iv 
moat  peremptory-beautiful  and  gentlemaa-likc ;  ;t( 
he  condemned  and  cried  it  down  for  the  mort  pi>«^ 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Bob.  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  «as*t  net! 

Mat.  Ay,  sir,  he. 

Bob,  Hang  him,  rook,  he  I  why,  he  has  no  mer 
judgment  t£m  a  malt-horse.  By  Si  Gcoi;^  1  *^- 
der  you'd  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  anunal ;  tkf 
most  peremptory  absiud  down  of  Christendffa,  tb 
day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  apst^ 
man  and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er  changed  words  with  bb 
like.  By  his  discourse,  he  should  eat  nothing  ^si 
hay  :  he  was  bom  for  tho  manger,  pannier,  orpci 
saddle  I  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  phxa^e  i&  k* 
belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  maty  proverU^— agBod 
commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hob-n^  of. 

MaL  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  avar  with  b 
manhood  still,  where  he  comes :  he  brags  he  will  p 
me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob,  How  I  he  the  bastinado  I  How  came  he  br 
that  word,  trow  I 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me;  I  tem'dt 
so  for  my  more  graoe. 

Bob.  That  may  be,  for  I  was  sure  it  wasnoneofb 
word  :  but  when  t  when  said  he  so  t 

Mai.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say  ;  a  young  gaU^^ 
a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an  'twere  bjt  ct< 
now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  The  hir 
tinado  I  A  most  proper  and  sufficient  depeodaoce. 
warranted  by  t.he  great  Caranza.  Come  hith«r ;  y  i 
shall  chartel  him  ;  111  show  you  a  trick  or  tvo,  ;^ 
shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure ;  the  first  ttoccata,  l 
you  will,  by  this  air. 

Mai,  Indeed  ;  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i'  the 
mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir 

Bob,  Of  whom  \ — of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it,  I  ^ 
seech  you  t 

Mai,  Troth  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  dirers,  ^ 
you  have  very  rare,  and  un-iu-one-breath-utter^b.' 
skill,  kir. 

Bob.  By  heav'n,  no  not  I ;  no  skill  i'  the  eaitli; 
some  small  rudiments  i'  the  science,  as  to  know  nj 
time,  distance,  or  so:  I  have  profest  it  more  for  w^ 
men  and  gentlemen's  use  than  mine  own  pi»ctic«*  I 
assure  you.  Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  anotiitf 
bed-stan  here  quickly :  lend  us  another  bed-staff:  t|f 
woman  does  not  understand  the  words  of  action.  I^ 
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you,  sir,  exalt  not  your  point  above  this  state,  at  any 
hand,  and  let  your  poniard  maintain  your  defence, 
thus ;  (give  it  the  gentleman,  and  leare  us ;)  so,  sir. 
Come  on.  O  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may 
fall  to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  gusjrd ; 
60,  indifferent :  hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus ; 
now,  stand  fast  o'  your  left  leg,  note  your  distance, 
keep  your  due  proportion  of  time.  0,  you  disorder 
your  point  most  irregularly  1 

Mat,  How  is  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir  f 

Ikb.  O,  out  of  measure  ill  I — a  well-experienced 
hand  would  pass  upon  you  at  pleasure. 

Mat,  How  mean  you.  sir,  pass  upon  me ! 

£b5.  Why,  thus,  sir,  (make  a  thrust  at  me) ;  come  in 
upon  the  answer,  control  your  point,  and  maJce  a  full 
career  at  the  body ;  the  best  practis'd  gallants  of  the 
time  name  it  the  passado ;  a  most  desperate  thrust, 
beliere  it  I 

MaJt,  Well,  come,  sir. 

J9o6.  Why,  you  do  not  manage  your  weapon  with 
any  facility  or  grace  to  invite  me  I  I  hare  no  spirit 
to  play  with  you  ;  your  dearth  of  judgment  renders 
you  tedious. 

Mat,  But  one  venue,  sir. 

Bah,  Venue  I  fie ;  most  gross  denomination  as  ever 
I  heard.  0,  the  stoccata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note 
that ;  come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  we'll  go  to  some 
private  place  where  you  are  acquainted — some  tavern 
or  so — ^and  have  a  bit ;  I'll  send  for  one  of  these 
fencen,  and  he  shall  breathe  you,  by  my  direction, 
and  then  I  will  teach  you  your  trick ;  you  shall  kill 
hiiQ  with  it  at  the  first,  if  you  please.  Why,  I  will 
learn  you  by  the  true  judgment  of  the  eye,  hand,  and 
foot,  to  control  any  enemy's  point  i'  the  world.  Should 
your  adrersary  confront  you  wit^  a  pistol,  'twere 
nothing,  by  this  hand ;  you  should,  by  the  same  rule, 
control  his  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it  were  hail  shot, 
and  spread.  What  money  ha'  you  about  you.  Master 
Matthew! 

Mat.  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 

Bd).  Tis  somewhat  with  the  least ;  but  come ;  we 
will  have  a  bunch  of  radish,  and  salt  to  taste  our  wine, 
ftnd  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  dose  the  orifice  of  the  sto- 
niaoh ;  and  then  well  call  upon  young  Well-bred : 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  Coridon  his  brother  there, 
and  put  him  to  the  question. 

Kvery  Man  in  kit  Humour, 

[BobadiVt  Plan  for  Saring  the  Expenae  of  an  Army,'] 

Bob,  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private,  and 
under  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live  here  obscure, 
and  to  myself ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  majesty  and 
the  lords  (observe  me),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state, 
not  only  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her  subjects  in 
general,  but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of 
her  yearly  charge  in  holding  war,  and  against  what 
enemy  soever.    And  how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  I 

B.  Kno,  Nay,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceive. 

Bcb,  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  select  nineteen  more,  to 
myself,  throughout  the  land ;  gentlemen  they  should  be 
of  good  spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution ;  I  would 
choose  them  hy  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have  : 
and  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  ptinto,  your  reverse,  your  stoccata,  your  imbroc- 
c&to,  your  passado,  your  montanto,  till  they  could  all 
play  very  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  This 
done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong,  we 
twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  ef  March, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of 
the  enemy ;  they  could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us ; 
well»  ^«  would  kill  them :  challenge  twenty  more,  kill 
them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them 
too ;  and  thus  would  we  kill  every  man  his  twenty 
a-day,  that's  twenty  score;  twenty  score,  that's  two 


hundred  ;  two  hundred  a-day,  five  days  a  thousand ; 
forty  thousand ;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two 
hundred  days  kills  them  all  up  by  comnutation.  And 
this  will  I  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to 
perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  practised  upon 
us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood  ;  that  is,  civilly  by 
the  sword. 

Ibitt, 
[Advice  to  a  Beckleaa  YoutJu] 

KnowdL  What  would  I  have  you  do !  I'll  tell  you, 
kinsman ; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive. 
That  would  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fimcy. 
Or  eveiT  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies. 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses. 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  pf  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff*  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff", 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 
But  moden^te  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  centility. 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow'd  thing, 
From  dead  men's  dust,  and  bones;  and  none  of  yours. 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 


Jbid, 


[The  Aldimid.] 


Hammom.    Boaly,  his  Friend.    The  scene,  Subtlb's  Rouse 

Mam.  Come  on,  sir.     Now  you  set  your  foot  on 
shore 
In  novo  of^.    Here's  the  rich  Peru : 
And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir  I    He  was  sailing  to't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  t^  months. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  friends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word.  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  tpectatiuimi. 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye. 
Or  the  frail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  livery  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  aU  hours  in  his  shirt.    No  more. 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloak 
To  be  display'd  at  Madam  Augusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf^  and  on  their  knees  whole  nights 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets  ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young  viceroys. 
And  have  your  punqucs  and  pimquetees,  my  Surly : 
And  unto  thee  I  speak  it  first.  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  SubUe  there  t  within,  ho — 

[Face  aumoerafrom  within 
Sir,  he'll  coihe  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam,  That's  his  fire-drake. 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals 
Till  he  firk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.    This  night  I'll  change 
All  that  is  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
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To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewteren, 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lothbnry, 
For  all  the  oopper. 
Sur,  What,  and  torn  that  too  f 
Mam,  Yei,  and  1*11  purchase  Deronehiie  and  Corn- 
wall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies !    You  admire  now  t 
8ur.  No,  faith. 

Mam,  But  when  jou  see  the  effects  of  the  great 
medicine  I 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercuiy,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  manj  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  to  ad  infimimn: 
You  will  beliere  me. 

Sur,  Yes,  when  I  seet,  I  will. 

Meun,  Hal  why. 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you  t    I  amure  you. 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  yirtue 
Can  confer  honour,  lore,  respect,  long  life, 
Give  safety,  yalour,  yea,  ana  yictoiy, 
To  whom  he  will.    In  eight-and-twenty  days 
I'll  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child. 

Star,  No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 

Mam,  Nay,  I  mean, 
Restore  his  years,  renew  him  like  an  eagle. 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daughters, 
Young  giants,  as  our  philosophers  haye  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood). 
By  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  knife's  point. 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it, 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  younf  Cupids. 

Sw.   The  decay'd  vestals  of   Pickt-hatch  would 
thank  you. 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there. 

Mam.   Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  uaturised  'gaiitst  all  Infections, 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  year's  in  twelve ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month  : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
I'll  undertake  withal  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 

Sur,  And  I'U 
Be   bound    the   players   shall    sing   your   praises, 

then. 
Without  their  poets. 

Mem,  Sir,  1^1  do't.    Meantime, 
I'll  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man. 
Shall  serve  the  whole  city  with  preservative 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate — 

Sur,  As  he  that  built  the  water-work  docs  with 
water  1 

Mam,  You  are  incredulous. 

Sw,  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  gull'd.    Your  Stone 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam,  Pertinax  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity !    Records ! 
Ill  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister, 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  Art  t 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

Sur,  Howt 

Mam,  Of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,   and  in  High 
Dutch. 

Sur.  Did  Adam  write,  sir,  in  High  Dutch ! 

Mam,  He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 

Svr,  What  paper! 

Mam,  On  cedar-board. 

Sur.  0  that,  indeed,  they  say, 
Will  last  'gainst  worms. 

Mam.  Tib  like  your  Irish  wood 
'Gainst  cobwebs.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too. 


Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alchemv, 
Writ  in  laige  sheep-skin,  a  good  fai  lasHveUnio. 
Such  was  Pythagoras'  Thigh,  Pandoim's  Tub, 
And  all  that  faUe  of  Medea's  cshanna, 
The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our  f  nnsee. 
Still  breathing  fire :  our  ArffaU-^nvef  the  Drtfoii : 
The  Dmgon's  teeth,  Mercoiy  snblimatsi. 
That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardneai,  and  the  bitb^: 
And  they  are  gather'd  into  Jason's  helm 
(Th*  Alembick),  and  then  sow'd  in  Mais  his  fieR 
And  thenee  sublim'd  so  oflen,  till  they  are  fiiU 
Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Stor, 
Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Argus'  Kv^ 
Booeaoe  his  Demogoigon,  thousands  more. 
All  abstract  riddles  S[  our  Stone. 

THE  CO011T  HABQITES  OF  TRE  flETENTBKIVTH  CEKTHT 

The  courts  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  while  u  nt 
danger  neither  existed  nor  was  anticipated,  vrr^ 
enlivened  by  the  peculiar  theatrical  entertaioiDcL! 
called  the  Macque— a  trifle,  or  little  better,  in  Uttt. 
but  which  has  derived  particular  interest  from  tV 
genius  of  Jonson  and  Milton.  The  origin  cf  6 
masque  is  to  be  looked  ibr  in  the  *  Ayelf*  sod  'ftw 
which,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  snd  bi 
teenth  centuries,  were  presented  on  high  iefti^ 
occasions  at  court,  in  the  inns  of  the  lawyers,  sni  41 
thetmiversities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and  TottC- 
ties  which  were  the  earliest  fonns  of  the  cpo^ 
drama.  Henry  VUL,  in  his  earlier  and  betterdiu 
had  freqnent  entertainments,  oootisting  of  a  set  ^-^ 
masked  and  gaily-dressed  characters,  or  of  mi 
representations  as  the  following :  In  the  ball  dti<t 
palace  at  Greenwich,  a  castle  was  reared,  vir 
numerous  towers  and  gates,  and  erery  appearastt*'^ 
preparation  for  a  long  siege,  and  inscribed,  Lef^' 
tresse  danaereux ;  it  was  defended  by  six  richly-drei%'i 
ladies  ;  the  king  and  five  of  his  courtiers  then  e^- 
tered  in  the  disguise  of  knights,  and  attscked  tit 
castle,  which  the  ladies,  aft^  a  gallant  resistsoo*. 
surrendered,  the  aflhir  concluding  with  a  dance  •/ 
the  ladies  and  knights.  Here  there  was  nothio;  Hr 
scenety  and  pantomime  *,  by  and  by,  poetical  dU- 
logue,  song,  andnrasic,  were  added;  andwlxmth 
masque  had  reached  its  height  in  the  reigns  of  JaTt- 
and  the  first  Charles,  it  employed  the  first  taki:t  / 
the  country  in  its  composition,  and,  as  Bacon  rr 
marks,  being  designed  for  princes,  was  by  proia^ 
played. 

Masques  were  generally  prepared  for  some  remv^ 
able  occasion,  as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  a  yf^^ 
prince  or  noble,  a  peer's  marriage,  or  the  visit  ^ 
some  royal  personage  of  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
usually  took  place  in  the  ball  of  the  palsca  Has; 
of  them  were  enacted  in  that  banqueting  room  it 
Whitehallf  through  which  a  prince,  who  often  ta-i^ 
part  in  them,  afterwards  walked  to  the  scaifaU 
Allegory  and  mythology  were  the  taste  of  that  *^- 
we  wonder  at  the  fact,  but  we  do  not  perhaps  sufi- 
ciently  allow  for  the  novelty  of  dassicaf  imagei7<3)| 
characters  in  those  days,  and  it  may  be  only  a  kio^ 
of  prejudice,  or  the  effect  of  £ashion,  which  make>  a: 
so  rigorously  banish  from  our  literature  alloiioiu  i 
the  poetic  beings  of  Grecian  antiquity ;  while  «c  <^ 
tentedly  solace  ourselves  in  contemplating,  tlm'usi| 
what  are  called  historical  novels,  the  modi  ruder,  v» 
perhaps  not  more  truly  represented,  personage* of  ^ 
middle  ages.  The  actum  of  a  masque  was  slwayi  scia^ 
thing  shoft  and  simple ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  ex- 
cepting where  very  high  poetical  and  musical  taltot 
was  engaged,  the  principal  charm  must  hare  laio  is 
the  elegance  of  the  dresses  and  decoratiims,  and  t^ 
piquancy  of  a  constant  reference  tnm  the  acton  ib 
tlieir  assumed,  to  the  acton  in  their  leal  cbancten 
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Usiially,  becides  gods,  goddesies,  and  nymphs  from 
dawical  antiquity,  there  were  such  personages  as 
Night,  Day,  Beauty,  Fortitude,  and  so  forth;  but 
though  the  persons  of  the  drama  were  thus  remored 
from  common  life,  the  reference  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  scene  to  the  occasion  which  had  called  it 
forth,  was  as  direct  as  it  could  wdl  be,  and  eren 
ludicrously  so,  particularly  when  the  object  was  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  any  of  the  courtly  audience. 
This,  however,  was  partly  justified  by  the  private 
character  of  the  entertainment;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  when  a  gipsy  stepped  from  the  scene, 
and,  taking  the  king's  hsjid,  assigned  him  all  the 
good  fortune  which  a  loyal  subject  should  wish  to  a 
sovereign,  there  would  be  such  a  marked  increase  of 
sensation  in  the  audience,  as  to  convince  the  poet 
that  there  lay  the  happiest  stroke  of  his  play. 

Mr  Collier,  in  his  jCuuUs  of  the  Stage,  has  printed 
a  document  which  gives  a  very  distinct  account  of 
the  court  masque,  as  it  was  about  the  time  when  the 
drama  arose  in  England ;  namely,  in  the  early  years 
of  Elizabeth.  That  princess,  as  is  well-known,  de- 
signed an  amicable  meeting  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Nottingham 
castle,  in  May  1562,  but  was  given  up  in  conse- 
quence, as  is  believed,  of  the  j^ousy  of  Elizabeth 
regarding  the  superior  beauty  of  Mary.  A  masque 
was  devised  to  celebrate  the  meeting  and  entertain 
the  united  courts,  and  it  is  the  poet's  scheme  of  this 
entertainment,  docketed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  to  which 
reference  is  now  made.  The  masque  seems  to  have 
been  simply  an  ttcted  aUegory,  relating  to  the  circum- 
stancea  of  the  two  gueengf  and  it  throws  a  curious  light 
not  only  upon  the  taste,  but  upon  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  period.  We  give  the  procedure  of  the 
first  night 

'  First,  a  prison  to  be  made  in  the  hall,  the  name 
whereof  is  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  the  keeper's  name 
tiiercof  Argus,  otherwise  called  Circumspection :  then 
a  masque  of  ladies  to  come  in  after  this  sort : 

First  Pallas,  riding  upon  an  unicorn,  having  in  her 
hand  a  standard,  in  which  is  to  be  painted  two  ladies' 
haiids,  knit  in  one  fiist  within  the  other,  and  over 
the  hands,  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Fides. 

Then  two  ladies  riding  together,  the  one  upon  a 
golden  Uon  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  the 
other  upon  a  red  lion,  with  the  like  crown  of  gold ; 
signifying  two  virtues ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lady  on 
tire  golden  lion  is  to  be  called  Pruaimtia,  and  the 
lady  on  the  red  lion  Temperantia. 

After  this,  to  follow  six  or  eight  ladies  masquers, 
bringing  in  captive  Discord  and  False  Report,  with 
ropes  of  gold  about  their  necks.    When  these  have 
marched  about  the  hall,  then  Pallas  to  declare  be- 
fore the  queen's  majesty,  in  verse,  that  the  goddess, 
understanding  the   noble   meeting   of  these   two 
queens,  hath  willed  her  to  declare  unto  them  that 
those  two  virtues,  Prudentia  and  Temperantia,  have 
made  great  and  long  suit  unto  Jupiter,  that  it  would 
please  him  to  give  unto  them  False  Beport  and 
Discord,  to  be  punished  as  they  think  good ;  and 
that  those  ladies  have  now  in  their  presence  deter- 
mined to  commit  them  fast  bound  unto  the  aforesaid 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  there  to  be  kept  by  the 
aforesaid  jailor  Argus,  otherwise  Circumspection,  for 
ever,  unto  whom  Prudentia  shall  deliver  a  lock, 
thereupon  shall  be  written  In  Etemum,  Tlien  Tem- 
perantia shall  likewise  deliver  unto  Argus  a  key, 
^hose  name  shall  be  Nunquam,  signifying  that,  when 
*alse  Beport  and  Discord  are  committed  to  the 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  locked  there  ever- 
iastingly,  he  should  put  in  the  key  to  let  them  out 
nunquam  [never] ;  and  when  he  hath  so  done,  then 
tbe  trumpets  tolitlow,  and  the  English  ladies  to  take 
the  nobiUty  of  the  strangers,  and  dance.' 


On  the  second  night,  a  castle  is  presented  in  the 
hall,  and  Peace  comes  in  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  an  elephant,  on  which  sits  Friendship,  The 
latter  pronounces  a  speech  on  the  event  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  Peace  is  left  to  dwell  with 
Prudence  and  Temperance.  The  third  night  showed 
Disdain  on  a  vrild  boar,  accompanied  by  Prepensed 
Malice,  as  a  serpent,  striving  to  procure  the  libera- 
tion of  Discord  and  False  Beport,  but  opposed  suc- 
oessAilly  by  Courage  and  Discretion.  At  the  end  of 
the  fight,  *  Disdain  shall  run  his  ways,  and  escape 
with  life,  but  Prepensed  Malice  shall  be  slain  ;  sig- 
nifying that  some  ungodly  men  may  still  disdain 
the  perpetual  peace  made  between  these  two  virtues ; 
but  as  for  their  prepensed  malice,  it  is  easy  trodden 
under  these  ladies'  feet'  The  second  night  ends 
with  a  flowing  of  wine  from  conduits, '  during  which 
time  the  English  lords  shall  mask  with  the  Scottish 
ladies  :*  the  third  night  terminates  by  the  six  or 
eight  ladies  masquers  singing  a  song  *as  full  of 
harmony  as  may  be  devised.'  The  whole  entertain- 
ment indicates  a  sincere  desire  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth ;  but  tlie  first  scene — a  prison 
— seems  strangely  ominous  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed six  years  after. 

The  masque,  as  has  been  stated,  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
most  festive  ^own  in  England  between  those  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Charles  II.  The  queen,  the 
princes,  and  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
took  parts  in  them,  and  they  engaged  the  genius 
of  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Henry  Lawes,  each 
in  his  various  department  of  poet,  machinist,  and 
musician ;  while  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
them  worthy  of  the  place,  the  occasion,  and  the 
audience,  it  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Master  of  Bevels,  that  no  less  than  £4215  was 
lavished  on  these  entertainments  in  the  first  six 
years  of  the  king's  reign.  Jonson  himself  composed 
twenty-three  masques ;  and  Dekker,  Middleton,  and 
others  of  the  leading  dramatic  authors,  Shakspeare 
alone  excepted,  were  glad  to  contribute  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  pleasures  of  a  court  whose  patronage  was 
so  essential  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  liord  James  Hay  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lord  Denny,  January  6th, 
1607,  was  distinguished  at  court  (Wbiteludl)  by 
what  was  caUed  the  Memorable  Masque,  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr  Thomas  Campion,  an  admired  musi- 
cian as  well  as  poet  of  that  day,  now  forgotten.  On 
this  occasion,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  fitted 
up  in  a  way  that  shows  the  mysteries  of  theatrical 
scenery  and  decoration  to  have  been  better  under- 
stdbd,  and  carried  to  a  greater  height,  in  that  age, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  One  end  of  the  hall  was 
set  apart  for  the  audience,  having  the  king's  seat  in 
the  centre ;  next  to  it  was  a  space  for  ten  concerted 
musicians — base  and  mean  lutes,  a  bandora,  a  double 
sackbut,  a  harpsichord,  and  two  treble  violins — be- 
sides whom  there  were  nine  violins,  three  lutes,  six 
cornets,  and  six  chapel  singers.  The  stage  was  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain  resembling  dark  clouds,  which 
being  withdrawn,  disclosed  a  green  valley  with  green 
round  about  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  nine  golden 
ones  of  fifteen  feet  high.  The  bower  of  Flora  was 
on  their  right,  the  house  of  Night  on  the  left ;  be- 
tween them  a  hill  hanging  like  a  clifi'  over  the  grove. 
The  bower  of  Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  with 
flowers  and  flowery  branches,  with  lights  among 
them  *,  the  house  of  Night  ample  and  stately,  with 
black  columns  studded  yrith  golden  stars ;  while 
about  it  were  placed,  on  wires,  artificial  bats  and 
owls  continually  moving.  As  soon  as  the  king 
entered  the  great  hall,  the  hautboys  were  heard 
fh>m  the  top  of  the  hill  and  from  the  wood,  till 
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Flora  and  ZephvruB  were  teen  buiilj  gathering 
flowen  from  the  oower,  throwing  them  into  baskets 
which  two  sylrans  held,  attired  in  changeable 
taifety.  Besides  two  other  allegorical  charaeters. 
Night  and  Hespenu,  there  were  nine  masquers,  re- 
presenting Apollo's  knights,  and  personated  by 
young  men  of  rank. 

Afber  songs  and  recitative,  the  whole  vale  was 
suddenly  withdrawn,  and  a  hill  with  Diana's  tree 
discovered.  Night  appeared  in  her  house  with  Nine 
Hours^  apparelled  in  large  robes  of  black  taffety, 
painted  thick  with  stars ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and 
spangled  with  gold ;  on  their  heads  coronets  of  stars, 
and  their  faces  black.  Evety  Hour  bore  in  his  hand 
a  black  torch  painted  with  stars,  and  lighted. 

Night,  Vanish,  dark  rales,  let  night  in  gloiy  shine, 
As  she  doth  bum  in  rage  ;  come,  leare  our  shrine, 
You  black-haired  hours,  and  guide  us  with  your  lights, 
Flora  hath  wakened  wide  our  drowsy  sprites. 
See  where  she  triumphs,  see  her  flowers  are  thro?m, 
And  all  about  the  seeds  of  malice  sown  ; 
Despiteful  Flora,  is*t  not  enough  of  grief. 
That  Cynthia's  robbed,  but  thou  must  grace  the  thief  t 
Or  didst  not  bear  Night's  sorereign  queen  ^  complain 
Hymen  had  stolen  a  nymph  out  of  her  train, 
And  matched  her  here,  plighted  henceforth  to  be 
Love's  friend  and  stronger  to  virginity  t 
And  mak'st  thou  sport  for  this  t 

Flora.  Be  mild,  stem  Night ; 
Flora  doth  honour  Cynthia  and  her  right  ;    *    * 
The  nymph  was  Cynthia's  while  she  was  her  own, 
Bat  now  another  claims  in  her  a  rifht. 
By  fate  reserved  thereto,  and  wise  foresight. 
'    Zephynu,  Can  Cynthia  one  kind  virgin's  loss  be- 
moan I 
How,  if  perhaps  she  brings  her  ten  for  one !    *    * 

After  some  more  such  dialogue,  in  which  Hesperus 
takes  part,  Cynthia  is  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
nymph ;  the  trees  sink,  by  means  of  enginery,  under 
the  stage,  and  tlie  nmsquers  come  out  of  tlieir  tops 
to  fine  music  Dances,  processions,  speeches,  and 
songs  follow,  the  last  being  a  duet  between  a  Sylvan 
and  an  Hour,  by  the  way  of  tenor  and  bass. 

SyL  Tell  me,  gentle  Hour  of  Night, 
Wherein  dost  thou  most  delisht  t 

Hour,  Not  in  sleep.    S^,  Wherein,  then  f 

Hour,  In  the  frolic  view  of  men. 

j^.  Lov'st  thou  music  !    Hfmr,  Oh,  'tis  sweet. 

Syl,  What's  dancing  I  Hour.  Even  the  mirth  of  feet. 

SfiA,  Joy  you  in  fairies  and  in  elves  t 

Hour.  We  are  of  that  sort  ourselves  : 
But,  Sylvan,  say,  why  do  you  love 
Only  to  frequent  the  grove  I 

^L  Life  IS  fullest  of  content, 
Where  delight  is  innocent. 

Howr.  Pleasure  must  vary,  not  be  long ; 
Come,  then,  let's  close  and  end  our  song. 

Then  the  masquers  made  an  obeismice  to  the  king, 
and  attended  him  to  tlie  banqueting  room. 

The  masques  of  Jonson  contain  a  great  deal  of 
fine  poetry,  and  even  the  prose  descriptive  parts  are 
remarkable  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  language — as, 
for  instance,  where  he  speaks  of  a  sea  at  me  back  of 
a  scene,  catching  'the  eye  afar  off  with  a  wander- 
ing beauty.*  In  that  which  was  produced  at  the 
marriage  of  Bamsay,  Lord  Haddington,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  RatdiiT,  the  scene  presented  a  steep  red 
cliff,  topped  by  clouds,  allusive  to  the  red  cliff  f^om 
which  the  lady's  name  was  said  to  be  derived ;  before 
which  were  two  pillars  charged  with  spoils  of  love, 
'  amongst  which  were  old  and  young  persons  bound 

1  Diana. 


with  rosea,  wedding  garments,  rocka,  and  s]bd£a  | 
hearts  transfixed  with  anrowa,  othen  fianuDi^  vr  \ 
gins'  girdles,  garlands,  and  wotids  of  such  &i ; 
Enter  Venus  in  her  chariot,  attended  by  tiie  Gnm  .j 
and  delivers  a  apeech  expressive  of  her  anzietT^ 
recover  her  son  Cupid,  who  has  nm  away  from  bef 
The  Graces  then  make  prodamatlon  as  fello«s>- 

\9t  Gtxux.  Beauties,  have  you  seen  this  toy. 
Called  love,  a  Uttle  boy. 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind  ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ! 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ; 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

2d  Qrace,  She  that  will  but  now  discover 

Where  the  winged  wag  doth  hover, 
Shall  to-night  receive  a  kiss. 
How  or  where  herself  would  wish  ; 
But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother. 
Shall  have  that  kiss,  and  another. 

Zd  Qrace,  He  hath  marks  about  him  plenty ; 
You  shall  know  him  among  Ivautj. 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire. 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in. 
Wounds  the  heart  but  not  the  skin. 

Isf  Oraee,  At  his  sight  the  sun  hath  tum'd, 
Neptune  in  the  waters  bom'd  ; 
Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat  ; 
Jove  himself  forsook  his  seat ; 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

2d  Qrace,  Wings  he  hath,  which  though  ye  clip, 
He  will  leap  from  lip  to  lip. 
Over  liver,  lights,  and  heart. 
But  not  stay  in  any  part ; 
And  if  chance  his  arrow  misses. 
He  will  shoot  himself  in  kisses. 

3c2  Gract,  He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow. 
And  a  quiver  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts ;  where,  if  he  hare 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

\tt  Qixiee.  Still  the  fairest  are  his  fuel. 

When  his  days  are  to  be  cruel, 
Lovers'  hearts  are  all  his  food. 
And  his  baths  their  warmest  blood  ; 
Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth  aea^oa. 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 

2d  Gtnce.  Trust  him  not ;  his  words,  though  sweet. 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit ; 
Every  eifl  it  is  a  bait ; 
Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears  ; 
And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

fid  Oraee.  Idle  minutes  are  his  reign ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gain. 
By  presenting  maids  with  toys. 
And  would  lukve  ye  think  them  joys ; 
'Tis  the  ambition  of  the  elf 
To  have  all  childish  as  himself. 

\tt  Oraee,  If  by  these  yc  please  to  know  him. 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 

2d  Qrace.  Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him. 
Now,  we  hope,  yell  not  abide  him. 

Sd  Oraee,  Since  vou  hear  his  fiilser  play. 
And  that  he  's  Venus'  runaway. 

Cupid  enters,  attended  by  twelve  Ix^ya,  represnitias: 
*  tlie  Spurts  and  pretty  Lightnesses  that  acooanpanr 
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ove,'  who  danoe,  and  thea  Veniu  apprehends  her 
HI,  and  a  pretty,  dialogue  ensues  between  them  and 
ymen.  Vulcan  aftOTwards  appears,  and,  claiming 
le  pillars  as  his  workmanship^  strikes  the  led  diff, 
Iiich  opens,  and  shows  a  large  luminous  sphere 
Kitaining  the  ;Rstronomical  lines  and  signs  of  the 
xliac  He  makes  a  quaint  speech,  and  presents  the 
>here  as  his  gift  to  Venus  on  the  triumph  of  her 
>n.  The  Lesbian  god  and  his  consort  retire  ami- 
ibly  to  their  diariot,  and  the  piece  ends  hy  the 
nging  of  an  epithalamium,  interspersed  with  dances 
r  masquers : — 

Up,  youths  and  virgins,  up,  and  praise 

The  god,  whose  nishts  outshine  his  days ; 

Hymen,  whose  hailow'd  rites 
Could  never  boast  of  brighter  lights  ; 

Whose  bands  pass  libertj. 
Two  of  your  troop,  that  with  the  mom  were  free, 

Are  now  waged  to  his  war. 
And  what  they  are. 

If  you  11  perfection  see. 
Yourselves  must  be. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star ! 

What  joy,  what  honours  can  compare 

With  holy  nuptials,  when  they  are 

Made  out  of  equal  parts 
Of  years,  of  states,  of  hiuids,  of  hearts  ! 

When  in  the  happy  choice 
The  spouse  and  spous^  have  foremost  voice  1 

Such,  glad  of  Hymen's  war, 
Live  what  they  are. 

And  long  perfection  see ; 
And  such  ours  be. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  I 

*  •  4> 

Still  further  to  illustrate  this  curious  subject,  and 
:o  revive  a  department  of  our  literature  almost 
loUdly  unknown,  we  present  one  entire  masque  of 
Jonson,  a  short  but  beautiful  one,  which  was  repre- 
lent  at  court  in  1615, '  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 
the  kmg's  servants,'  and  seems  to  have  been  designed 
18  a  compliment  to  the  king  on  the  point  of  his  love 
>f  jastice. 


The  Golden  Affe  JUstored, 
The  ooort  being  teatfed  sad  In  expectation, 

Load  Mnalo:  Pallas  la  her  chariot  descending  to  a 

softer  music. 

Look,  look  I  rejoice  and  wonder 
That  you,  offending  mortals,  are 
(For  all  your  crimes)  so  much  the  care 

Of  him  that  bears  the  thunder. 

Jove  can  endure  no  lonser. 

Your  great  ones  should  your  less  invade  ; 

Or  that  your  weak,  though  bad,  be  made 
A  prey  unto  the  stronger, 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

Astraea  in  her  seat  again ; 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  better  metal. 

^Vhich  deed  he  doth  the  rather. 

That  even  Envy  may  behold 

Time  not  enjoy'd  his  head  of  gold 
Alone  beneath  his  father. 

But  that  his  care  conserveth. 
As  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too, 
Regarding  still  what  heav'n  should  do. 

And  not  wluU  earth  deserveth. 

lA  tvmult,  €md  eUuhing  of  wrtM  heard  wiihin. 


But  hark !  what  tumult  from  yond'  cave  is  heard  I 
What  noise,  what  strife,  what  earthquake  and  alarms, 

As  troubled  Nature  for  her  maker  fear'd. 
And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  arms  { 

Hide  me,  soft  cloud,  from  their  profaner  eyes^ 
Till  insolent  Rebellion  take  tne  field  ; 

And  as  their  spirits  with  their  counsels  rise, 
I  frustrate  all  with  showing  but  my  shield. 

{^She  retires  behind  a  doud. 

The  laoM  Aas  presents  Itself,  oaning  forth  the  Evils. 

/.  Affe.  Come  forth,  come  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpose,  and  how  worth  our  fear, 

The  long  of  gods  hath  on  us  I 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed. 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed. 

Let  Shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Rise,rise  then  up,  thou  grandame  Vice 
Of  all  my  issue.  Avarice, 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands. 
Or  anv  subtler  III,  that  stands 

To  be  a  more  commander. 

Thy  boys.  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Scorn, 
Force,  Kapine,  and  thy  babe  last  bom, 

Smodih  Treachery,  call  hither. 
Arm  Follv  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pynhic  dance : 

We  maj  tri6mph  together, 

« 

Upon  this  enemy  so  great. 
Whom,  if  our  forces  can  defeat. 

And  but  this  once  bring  under. 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies, 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  lies. 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 

Which  of  vou  would  not  in  a  war 
Attempt  the  price  of  any  scar, 

To  keep  your  own  states  even  t 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he. 
Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be. 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  f 

About  it,  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  tum'd  to  steel. 

Since  he  begins  to  threat  her ; 
And  though  the  bodies  heje  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants  ;  he'll  coiAss 

Our  malice  is  far  greater. 

The  Evils  enter  for  the  Antlmasqne,  and  danoe  to  two  dnnna, 
trumpets,  aad  a  oonlbrfon  of  martial  mnsio.  At  the  end  of 
which  Pallas  re-appean,  showing  her  shield.  The  Evils 
are  turned  to  statues. 

Pal,  So  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how. 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  a  vow, 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  dates. 
Their  lives  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fates. 

Twas  time  t'  appear,  and  let  their  folly  see 
'Gainst  whom  they  fought,  and  with  what  destiny. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  you,  but  stone, 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  t 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  less  the  love. 

[The  ecene  changes,  and  Ac  eaiU 

Abthma  and  the  Ooldbn  Aoa. 

Descend,  you  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair. 
And  as  your  softor  times  divide  the  air. 
So  shake  all  clouds  off  with  your  ^Iden  hair ; 
For  Spite  is  spent :  the  Iron  Age  lA  fled. 
And,  with  her  power  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead. 
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Aat.  0.  Age.  And  are  we  then 
To  lite  ftgen. 
With  men  f 
Ah.  Will  Jore  such  pledgee  to  the  earth  restore 

At  juBtice  I 
0.  Age.  Or  the  purer  ore  1 
Pal,       Onoe  more. 
Q.  Age.  But  do  they  know, 

How  much  they  owe  I  * 
Below! 
Att.  And  will  of  moe  reoeiye  it,  not  m  due  I 
Pal.  If  not,  they  harm  themselyes,  not  you. 
Att.  True. 
O.  Age.  True. . 

Cko*  Let  narrow  natures,  how  they  will,  mistake. 
The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

{They  comefoTwxrd. 
Poll.  Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
Att.  Q.  Age.  But  how,  without  a  train. 
Shall  we  our  state  sustain  f 
Pal.  Leare  that  to  Jore  :  therein  tou  are 
No  little  part  of  his  Minerya  s  care. 
Expect  awhile. • 

You  far-famed  spirits  of  this  happy  isle. 

That,  for  your  sacred  songs  hare  gain*d  the  style 

Of  Phcebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th'  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thracian  lyre, 

That  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  hight. 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  larger  light. 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  tiiat  shall  your  names  new 

nourish. 
Since  Virtue  press'd  shall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall 

flourish. 


Ckau.  Oow. 
Lyd.  Spen, 
Omnea. 


We  come. 

We  come. 
Our  best  of  fire, 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 

[They  dictltd. 


Pal.  Then  see  you  yonder  souls,  set  far  within  the 
shade. 
That  in  Elysian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep, 
That  for  their  liying  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made, 
And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tam'd  with  sleep ! 
These  we  must  join  to  wake ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain 
That  justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

Cho.  Awake,  awake,  for  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
O  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  nerer  slept ! 
Make  haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard, 
Whom  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  reward. 

Pal.  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  from  her  shield. 

[The  actne  flight  discovered. 
Cho.  To  which  let  all  that  doubtful  durkness  yield. 
Ait.  Now  Peacv. 
O.  Age.  And  Love. 
Ait.  Faith. 
O.  Age,  Joys. 

Att.  Q,  Age.  All,  all  increase.  [A  paute, 

Chau,  And  Strife, 
Oow.  And  Hate, 
Lyd.  And  Fear, 
Spen.  And  Pain, 
(Mnet.  All  cease. 
Pal.  No  tumour  of  an  iron  vein. 
The  causes  shall  not  oome  again. 

Cho.  But,  as  of  old,  all  now  be  gold. 
Move,  move  then  to  the  sounds ; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds, 
But  gire  those  licht  and  aiiy  bounds. 
That  fit  the  Genu  of  these  gladder  grounds. 


The 

Pal.  Already  do  not  all  things  smile  t 
Att.  But  when  they  hare  enjoy'd  a  while 

The  Age's  quickening  power : 
Age.  That  ereiy  thought  a  seed  doth  brin^ 
And  e>'ery  look  a  plant  doth  ^ring 

And  erery  bieatii  a  flower  : 

PaL  The  earth  unplough'd  shall  yield  ber  cnfk 
Pure  honey  from  the  oak  shall  drop, 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk : 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear. 
And  ereiy  bramble  roees  wear, 
'And  eyeiy  worm  make  silk. 

Cho.  The  yery  shiub  shall  balsam  sweat, 
And  nectar  melt  the  roek  with  heat, 

Till  earth  hare  drank  her  fill : 
That  she  no  harmful  weed  may  ksow, 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low, 
Nor  mineral  to  kill. 

Hsfe  the  main  Dense. 

After  which. 

Pal.  But  here's  not  all ;  you  mnet  do  msn^ 
Or  else  you  do  bat  half  tmton 
The  Age's  liberty. 
Poe,  The  male  and  female  us'd  to  join, 
And  into  all  delist  did  ooin 
That  pure  iim]^city« 

Then  Feature  did  to  Form  adTsace, 
And  Youth  call'd  Beauty  forth  to  diBce, 

And  every  Grace  was  by  : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust. 
So  much  of  lore  had  nought  of  luit ; 

None  fear'd  a  jealous  m. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear. 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  mi^hl  hear; 

They  lir'd  with  open  row, 

Cfto.  Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plac'd, 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  ehstte, 
And  such  must  yours  be  now. 

Here  they  daaoe  with  the  Ladies 

Att.  What  change  is  here  1    I  had  not  marc 
I>eBire  to  leare  the  earth  before, 

Than  I  haye  now  to  stay  ; 
My  silyer  feet,  like  roots,  are  wreaUi'd 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  sheatii'il, 

And  I  cannot  away. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  biitii ; 
It  is  become  a  heaven  on  earth. 

And  Jove  is  preeent  here. 
I  feel  the  godhead ;  nor  will  doubt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throughout, 

Whose  power  is  ereiywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  this. 
The  bright  Astraea's  region  is. 

Where  she  would  pray  to  bre ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unboueht  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold. 

The  Taw  to  mortals  give. 

Here  they  daaoe  the  OsUiaide  and  Connt* 
Palijls  [asosodiag,  and  aalUag  the  Poel»l 

'Tis  now  enough ;  behold  vou  here, 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  yrwir  q[ih0^ 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  gives  you  cause, 
Be  ready  still  without  your  pause, 

To  show  the  worid  your  fire. 
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Like  lights  about  Astnea's  throne, 
You  here  must  shine,  and  all  be  one, 

In  ferrour  and  in  flame ; 
That  by  your  union  she  may  grow, 
And,  you  sustainine  her,  may  know 

The  Age  still  by  her  name. 

Who  TOWS,  against  or  heat  or  cold. 
To  spin  your  garments  of  her  gold, 

That  want  may  touch  you  neyer ; 
And  making  garlands  eTTy  hour, 
To  write  your  names  in  some  new  flower, 

Thai  you  may  lire  for  ever, 

Cho.  To  Jove,  to  Joye,  be  all  the  honour  giyen, 
lat  thankful  hearts  can  raifle  from  earth  to  heayen. 

FaANCIS  BEAUUONT — JOHN  FLETCHER. 

The  literary  partnerships  of  the  drama  which  we 
kve  had  occasion  to  notice  were  generally  brief  and 
cidental,  confined  to  a  few  scenes  or  a  single  play. 
I  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we  have  the  inte- 
sting  spectacle  of  two  young  men  of  high  genius, 
'  good  birth  and  connexions,  living  together  for  ten 
^ars,  and  writing  in  union  a  series  of  dramas,  pas- 
onate,  romantic,  and  comic,  thus  blending  together 
teir  geniua  and  their  fame  in  indissoluble  con- 
>xion.  Shakspeore  was  undoubtedly  the  inspirer  of 
lese  kindred  spirits.    They  appeared  when   hU 
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Fletcher. 

[eniua  was  in  its  meridian  splendour,  and  they  were 
•ompletely  subdued  by  its  oyerppwering  influence. 
Phey  reflected  its  leading  characteristics,  not  as 
iltavish  copyists,  but  as  men  of  high  powers  and 
ittainments,  proud  of  borrowing  inspiration  from  a 
ource  which  tliey  could  so  well  appreciate,  and 
vhich  was-  at  once  ennobling  and  inexhaustible. 
j'rancis  Beaumont  was  the  son  of  Judge  Beaumont, 
I  member  of  an  ancient  family  settled  at  Grace  Dieu, 
ri  I/jicestershire.  He  was  bom  in  1556,  and  educated 
Lt  Cambridge.  He  became  a  student  of  the. Inner 
remple,  probably  to  gratify  liis  father,  but  does  not 
iccm  to  have  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
s'as  married  to  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
fleniy  Isley  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
[le  died  before  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year, 
md  was  buried,  March  9, 1615-6,  at  the  entrance  to 
^t  Benedict's  chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  John 
Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop 


of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  of  Worcester.  He  was 
bom  ten  years  before  his  friend,  in  1576,  and  he  sur- 
yiyed  him  ten  years,  dying  of  the  great  plague  in 
1625,  and  was  buried  in  St  Mary  Overjr's  church, 
South wark,  on  the  19th  of  August 

The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Metcher*  are  fifty- 
two  in  number.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
printed  till  1647,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
the  respective  dates  to  each.  Dryden  mentions,  that 
PhikuUr  was  the  first  play  that  brought  them  into 
esteem  with  the  public,  though  they  had  written 
two  or  three  before.  It  is  iinprobable  in  plot,  but 
interesting  in  character  and  situations.  The  jealousy 
of  Philaster  is  forced  and  lumatural ;  the  character 
of  Euphrasia,  disguised  as  Bellario,  the  page,  is  a 
copy  from  Viola,  yet  there  is  something  peculiarly 
delicate  in  the  following  account  of  her  hopeless 
attachment  to  Philaster : — 

My  father  oft  would  speak 

Your  worth  and  virtue ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 

More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 

To  see  the  man  so  prais'd  ;  but  yet  all  this 

Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 

As  soon  as  found  ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window. 

Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 

I  thought  n)ut  it  was  you),  enter  our  gates. 

My  blood  new  out,  and  back  again  as  fast 

M  I  had  puffed  it  forth  and  sucked  it  in 

Like  breath.    Then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 

To  entertain  you.    Nevor  was  a  man 

HeaVd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre  raised 

So  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  you  left  a  kiss 

Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 

From  you  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk. 

Far  above  singing  I    After  you  were  gone, 

I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 

Wnat  stirr'd  it  so.    Alas  I  I  found  it  love  ; 

Yet  far  from  lust ;  for  could  I  but  have  lived 

In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 

For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 

With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  dresa'd  myself 

In  habit  of  a  boy  ;  and  for  I  knew 

My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 

Of  having  you.    And,  understanding  well 

That  when  I  made  discoveir  of  my  sex, 

I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow. 

By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 

Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known. 

Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  eyes. 

For  other  than  I  seemed,  that  I  might  ever 

Abide  with  you  :  then  sat  I  by  the  fount 

Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

Philaster  had  previously  described  his  finding  the 
disguised  maiden  by  the  fount,  and  the  description  is 
highly  poetical  and  picturesque  >— 

Hunting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side. 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  b^  himself. 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  m  the  bay. 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me  :    But  ever  when  he  tum*d 
His  tender  eyes  upon  them  he  would  weep, 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again* 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  stoiy. 
lie  told  me  that  his  parents  eentle  died. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 
Which  eave  him  roots  ;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses  ;  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  hisl^lit 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 
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Did  signify  ;  and  how  all,  ordered  thus, 
Ezpreas'd  his  grief :  and  to  my  thought!  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  countiy  art 
That  could  bo  wish'd  ;  so  that  methought  I  could 
Hare  studied  it.    I  gladly  entertainM  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

Tht  Maid^a  Tragedy^  supposed  to  be  written  about 
the  same  time,  is  a  drama  of  a  powerful  but  un- 
pleasing  character.  The  purity  of  female  virtue  in 
Amintor  and  Aspatia,  is  well  contrasted  wiUi  the 
guilty  boldness  of  Eradne ;  and  the  rough  soldier- 
Uke  bearing  and  manly  feeling  of  Melantius,  render 
the  selfish  sensuality  of  the  king  more  hateftil  and 
disgusting.  Unfortunately,  there  is  much  licentious* 
ness  in  this  fine  play — whole  scenes  and  dialogues 
are  disfigured  by  this  master  vice  of  the  theatre  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Their  dramas  are  '  a  rank 
unweeded  garden,*  which  grew  only  the  more  disor- 
derly and  yicious  as  it  advanced  to  maturity.  Flet- 
cher must  bear  the  chief  blame  of  this  defect,  for  he 
wrote  longer  than  his  associate,  and  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  the  most  copious  and  fertile 
composer.  Before  Beaumont's  death,  they  had,  in 
addition  to  *  Fhiloster,*  and  the  *  Maid*s  Tragedy,' 
produced  King  and  no  Kino,  Bonduca,  77te  Laws 'of 
Candy  (tragedies);  and  The  Wcnuin  Hater,  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pesde,  The  Honest  Man*s  For- 
tune.  The  Coxcomb,  Knd  The  Captain  (comedicB).  Flet- 
cher afterwards  produced  three  tragic  dramas,  and 
nine  comedies,  the  best  of  which  are,  The  Chances, 
Hie  Spanish  Curate,  The  Beggar's  Bush^  and  Bvie  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wifo.  He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 
pastoral  drama.  The  Paith/ul  Shepherdess,  which  Mil- 
ton followed  pretty  closely  in  the  design,  and  partly 
in  the  language  and  imagery,  of  Comus,  A  higher 
though  more  doubtfUl  honour  has  been  assigned  to 
the  twin  authors;  for  Sliakspeare  is  said  to  have 
assisted  them  in  the  composition  of  one  of  their  works. 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  his  name  is  joined  with 
Fletcher's  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition.  The 
bookseller's  authority  in  such  matters  is  of  no  weight ; 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  our  great  poet,  after  the 
production  of  some  of  his  best  dramas,  should  enter 
into  a  partnership  of  this  description.  The  *  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  is  certainly  not  superior  to  some  of 
the  other  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  genius  of  Beaumont  is  said  to  have  been  more 
correct,  and  more  strongly  inclined  to  tragedy,  than 
that  of  his  friend.  The  later  works  of  Fletclier  are 
chiefly  of  a  comic  character.  Uis  plots  are  some- 
times inartificial  and  loosely  connected,  but  he  is 
always  lively  and  entertaining.  There  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  incidents,  and  tlie  dialogue  is  witty, 
elegant,  and  amusing.  Dryden  considered  that  they 
understood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentle- 
men much  better  than  Shakspeare;  and  he  states 
that  their  plays  were,  in  his  day,  the  most  pleasant 
and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage ;  *  two  of 
theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of 
Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's.'  It  was  different  some 
forty  years  previous  to  this.  In  1627,  the  King's 
Company  bribed  the  Master  of  the  Revels  with  £5, 
to  interfere  in  preventing  the  players  of  the  theatre 
6alled  the  Red  Bull,  from  performing  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare.  One  cause  of  the  preference  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  may  have  been  the  license  of 
their  dramas,  suited  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which 
they  adopted  fh)m  the  Spanish  stage,  and  naturalised 
on  the  English.  'We  cannot  deny/  remarks  Ilallam, 
*that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often 
unfathomable  by  an  audience ;  the  bow  was  drawn 
by  a  matchless  hand,  but  tlie  shaft  went  out  of  sight 
All  might  listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not 


profound  or  vigorous,  language ;  his  thoa^  c 
noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romuR:  u 
metaphors  vivid,  though  soraetimes  too  lbin^:V 
possesses  the  idiom  of  English  withont  nai  > 
dantry,  though  in  many  passages  he  stnam  itbe^ 
common  use;  hia  versiflcadoo,  though  ttn^jaj 
irregxdar,  is  often  rhythmical  and  8wee<t:  y^M^ 
are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beauties.  Good  N 
occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  bat  rarely.  We  d 
down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admintioo<^tsq 
we  have  read,  but  little  of  it  remauis  disticdt  \ 
the  memory.  Fletdier  is  not  much  qnoted.  a.nd  jj 
not  even  afforded  copious  materials  to  those  vL>  d 
the  beauties  of  ancient  lore.'  His  comic  poves  i^ 
certainly  far  superior  to  his  tragk.  Msssiaie  -3 
presses  the  reader  more  deeply,  and  has  a  cd 
beauty  not  possessed  by  Beaumont  and  Tktxigt.  m 
in  comedy  he  falls  infinitely  below  them.  Tcod 
their  characters  are  deficient  in  variety,  theirkiTi 
ledge  of  stage-effect  and  contrivance,  thdr  ierti^ 
of  invention,  and  tlic  airy  liveliness  of  their  daltaf 
give  the  charm  of  novelty  and  interest  to  i^ 
scenes.  Mr  Macaulay  considers  that  the  im^ 
which  Fletcher  had  principally  in  his  eye,  entii 
his  most  serious  and  elevated  oompositiaos.  vtici 
Shaksp«ire's  tragedies,  but  bis  comedies.  *l:v<4 
these,  with  their  idealised  truth  of  cfaancter,  ^ 
poetic  beauty  of  imagery,  their  nuxtnie  of  the  H 
with  the  playful  in  Uiought,  their  rapid  jet  fi^ 
transitions  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic  in  £%&: 
it  was  these,  the  pictures  in  whidi  Shakspeare:^ 
made  his  nearest  approach  to  portraying  ictial!^ 
and  not  those  pieces  in  which  he  traiupartstbe  ' 
gination  into  his  ouni  vast  and  awfiil  wariJ  c/t 
action,  and  sufifering,  and  emotion— thst  tiasm 
Fletcher's  fancy,  and  proved  congenial  to  his  cs£ 
feeling.'  This  observation  is  strikini^y  jost,  spp^ 
to  Shakspeare's  mixed  comedies  or  plajs,  IB^  ti 
•Twelfth  Night,'  the  'Winter's  Tkk,'  *A8  YodU 
It,'&c.  The  rich  and  genial  corned  V  of  FsistifiSb 

low,  and  Slehder,  was  not  imitated  by  Fletcber.  t^ 
'  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle'  is  an  adminbk  is 
lesque  of  the  false  taste  of  the  citizens  of  UsAt^ 
chivalrous  and  romantic  adventures,  witboQt  v^ 
to  situation  or  probability.  On  the  whole,  the  ^n^ 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  impress  us  witiit^ 
idea  of  their  powers  as  poets  and  dnunatists. 
vast  variety  and  luxuriance  of  tbeir  gmoi  «e^' 
elevate  them  above  Jonson,  though  they  vere  ^i"^ 
titute  of  his  regularity  and  solidity,  and  to  pU« 
them  on  the  borders  of  the  'magic  drde'  d  ^^ 
speare.  The  confidence  and  buoyancy  of  Toatb  a 
visible  in  their  productions.  They  had  not  UAc^^ 
adversity,  like  Jonson  or  Massinger;  and  thtj'^ 
not  the  profoundly-meditative  spirit  of  tiieir  fff' 
master,  cognisant  of  all  human  feeUn^  v^  ^ 
pathies ;  life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  enjoymeot  a^^ 
pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of  their  genius  a  som ' 
refined  delight  and  ambition.  They  were  ge&tle^ 
who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen  hare  rsm^ 
done  before  or  since. 


[Generosity  of  OiBMr.l 

[Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  haring  secured  Um  heedflf  Fs"^ 
oomoe  with  hie  friends  Acboraue  and  Photinas  to  pn^  '* 
Ccear,  ee  a  meaae  of  gaining  Ms  favour.  To  than  eottf  ^*^ 
Antony,  DolabeUa,  and  Soevo.] 

Pho,  Do  not  shun  me,  CsBsar. 
From  kingly  Ptolemy  I  brinff  this  present, 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Pharsaiian  UbooTt 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thy  victoiy  had  no  name,  Csesar, 
Thy  travel  and  thv  loss  of  blood,  no  reoompeB^e) 
Thou  dream'dst  of  being  worthy,  and  of  war, 
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ud  all  thy  furious  conflicts  were  bat  slumben : 
ere  they  take  life ;  here  they  inherit  hopour, 
row  fix*d,  and  shoot  ap  eTerlasting  triumphs. 
%ke  it,  and  look  ttpon  thy  humble  sexrant, 
rith  noble  e^es  look  on  the  princely  Ptolemy, 
liat  offers  with  this  head,  most  mighty  Csesar, 
That  thou  wouldst  once  have  giren  for't,  aU  Kgypt. 
Ack.  Nor  do  not  question  it,  most  roval  conqueror, 
or  disesteem  the  benefit  that  meets  thee, 
ecause  'tis  easilr  got,  it  comes  the  safer : 
et,  let  me  tell  thee,  most  imperious  Caesar, 
bough  he  oppoe'd  no  strength  of  swords  to  win  this, 
or  labour*d  through  no  showers  of  darts  and  lances, 
et  here  he  found  a  fort,  that  faced  him  strongly, 
n  inward  war :  He  was  his  grandsire's  guest, 
riend  to  his  father,  and  when  he  was  expelPd 
nd  beaten  from  this  kingdom  by  strong  hand, 
ud  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour, 
iO  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  misery, 
hen  in  stept  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  fortune, 
trengthen'd,  and  cherished  it,  and  set  it  right  a^in : 
his  was  a  lore  to  CsDsar. 

See.  Giro  me  hate,  gods ! 

Pho,  This  CsBsar  may  account  a  little  wicked ; 
•ut  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  conqueror, 
[aU  falPn  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then  ; 
f  thine  own  sword  had  touch'd  his  throat,  what  that 

way! 
le  was  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
lad  been  most  terrible !    Let  the  worst  be  rendered, 
V'c  hare  deserr'd  for  keeping  thy  hands  innocent. 

Cossar.  Oh,  Sceya,  Scera,  see  that  head  1    See,  cap- 
tains, 
*he  head  of  godlike  Pompey ! 

See.  He  was  basely  ruin'd ; 
tut  let  the  gods  be  grier'd  that  suffer'd  it. 
ind  be  you  Ceesar. 

Cwsar.  Oh  thou  conqueror, 
rhou  glory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity  ; 
Phou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  fall  thus  t 
rVhat  poor  fate  follow'd  thee  and  pluck'd  thee  on 
ro  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian  t 
rhe  life  and  licht  of  Rome  to  abiind  stranger, 
rhat  honourable  war  ne'er  taufht  a  nobleness, 
s'or  worthy  cirenmstancc  showM  what  a  man  was  t 
rhat  ncTer  heard  thy  name  sung  but  in  banquets, 
Vud  loose  lascirious  pleasures  !  to  a  boy, 
rhat  had  no  fitith  tO  comprehend  thy  greatness, 
Vo  study  of  thy  life  to  know  thy  goodness  I 
\nd  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend, 
>ave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with  thee. 
In  M>ft  relenting  tears  1    Hear  me,  great  Pompey  ; 
[f  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee  I 
rh'  hast  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  victory, 
My  love  and  mercy. 

Ant.  Oh,  how  brave  these  tears  show  1 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  I 

DoL  Gloiy  appears  not  greater  than  this  soodness. 

Cijuar.  EgypiiKDBf  dare  ye  think  your  highest  pyrar 
mids, 
Rntlt  to  outdare  the  sun,  as  you  suppose. 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  rak'd  in  ashes, 
^w  monuments  fit  for  him  !    No  ;  brood  of  Nilus, 
SothiDg  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven, 
N'o  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 
Rut  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness, 
ro  which  I  leave  him.    Take  the  head  away. 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Vour  earth  shaU  now  be  bless'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whose  braveries  all  the  world's  earth  cannot  balance. 

See.  If  thou  be'st  thus  loving,  I  shall  honour  thee  : 
But  ^reat  men  may  dissemble,  'tis  held  possible, 
.\nd  be  right  glad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep  for ; 
There  are  such  kind  of  philosophers.  Now  do  I  wonder 
How  he  would  look  if  Pompey  were  alive  again  ; 
But  how  he'd  set  his  face. 


Ccescar,  You  look  now,  king. 
And  you  that  have  been  agents  in  this  gloiy. 
For  our  especial  favour ! 

Ptd.  We  desire  it. 

Ceesar.  And  doubtless  you  expect  rewards  I 

See,  Let  me  give  'em : 
111  give  'em  such  as  Nature  never  dream'd  of ; 
I'll  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar, 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bake  then. 

CcBaar.  Peace ! — I  forgive  you  all ;  that*6  recom- 
pense. 
You're  young  and  ignorant ;  that  pleads  your  pardon ; 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate,  provok'd  you. 
Your  ministers,  I  must  think,  wanted  judgment. 
And  so  they  eir'd  :  I'm  bountiful  to  think  this. 
Believe  me,  most  bountiful.    Be  you  most  thankful ; 
That  bounty  share  amongst  ve.    If  I  knew  what 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  king  of  Egypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  lov'd,  tho*  'twere  your  brightest  sister's 
(But  her  you  hate),  I  would  not  be  behind  you. 

Pud,  Hear  me,  great  Caesar  I 

CcBsar.  I  have  heard  too  much  ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  conquest : 
You're  poor  and  open.     I  must  tell  you  roundly. 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  the  benefits, 
The  great  and  bounteous  services  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Csosar. 
Though  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allow'd  his  ruin, 
I  g&TO  you  no  commission  to  perform  it. 
Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty  ; 
And,  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my  victories, 
My  fortune  never  filing  to  befriend  me. 
My  noble  strengths,  and  friends  about  my  person, 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  love  you  show'd  to  Pompey. 
You've  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  natures, 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins, 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tean. 
You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun -burnt  £g>'p^. 
And  now  you've  found  tho  nature  of  a  conqueror. 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flatteries. 
That  where  the  day  ^ives  light,  will  be  himself  still ; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  courtesies ! 
Go,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  soldier. 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  spices. 
Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  adies 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mongst  the  worthies ! 

Ptol.  We  will  do  all. 

Ckxaar.  You've  robb'd  him  of  those  tears 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  for  him, 
The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations ; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover  him 
(His  country's  earth)  will  cry  out  'gainst  your  cruelty. 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge. 
Till  Nilus  nuse  his  deven  heads  and  devour  ye ! 
My  grief  has  stoot  the  rest  I    When  Pompey  liv'd, 
He  us'd  you  nobly ;  now  he's  dead,  use  him  so.  [Exit. 

Tht  Folte  On*. 

[Gnef  of  Aspatiafor  the  Mwrriagc  of  AmvtUor  and 

Evadne.] 

EvADif  a,  AsPATiA,  DuLAf  and  other  Ladles. 

Erad.  Would  thou  cmild'st  instil  [To  Dvkk 

Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Atp.  It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove  my  cheek ; 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh. 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  offend^  powers 
With  sacrifice,  than  uoi^.    Tnis  should  havo  been 
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Bicm,  Pray  do  not  talk  of  au^t  what  I  hare  said  t*j9, 

CtML,  As  I  wish  health,  I  will  not  \ 

BioH,  Pity  me ; 
But  nerer  lore  me  more  I 

Geia.  Nay,  now  you're  cruel : 
Wh^r  all  these  team  t— Thou  ahalt  not  go. 

Bian.  1*11  pray  for  you. 
That  you  may  have  a  -rirtuouB  wife,  a  lair  ono ; 
And  when  I'm  dead— 

Cefo.  Fie,  fie  I 

Bian.  Think  on  me  lometimeSy 
With  mercy  for  thia  treepass ! 

Ceta,  Let  us  kin 
At  jMurtinc,  as  at  coming ! 

Bitm.  This  I  hare 
As  a  five  dower  to  a  virgin's  grave ; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you  I  [ExiL 

Cacu  Harmless  Biancha ! 
UnskiU'd  I  what  handsome  toys  are  maids  to  play  with  1 

[PaMoral  Low,] 

(From  the  •  Faithful  Shephcrten.*) 
To  Clobiitoa  a  Satyr  enteim 

jSSbI^.  Through  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main, 
And  through  these  thick  woods  have  I  run, 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began. 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest. 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night. 
His  naiamour  the  Syrinx  brignt : 
But  behold  a  fairer  sight  I 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine, 
Brightest  &ir,  thou  art  divine, 
Sprung  from  ffmt  immortal  rat.'e 
Ck  the  gods,  ror  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 
And  live :  therefore  on  this  mould 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 
In  worship  of  thy  deity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand 
To  receive  whate'er  this  laud 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits  ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells, 
Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 
To  this  present  day  ne*cr  grew. 
Never  better,^  nor  more  true. 
Here  be  grapes  iHiose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poet's  good, 
Sweeter  vet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 
Than  the  sauirrel  whose  teeth  crack  them ; 
Deign,  O  fairest  fair,  to  take  them  : 
For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 
Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 
With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb. 
See  how  well  the  lustpr  time 
Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 
Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 
Here  be  berries  for  a  queen, 
Some  be  red,  some  be  green  ; 
These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 
The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 
All  &ese,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield, 
The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 
I  freely  oflTer,  and  ere  long 
Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong ; 
Till  when,  humbly  leave  I  take. 
Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake. 


That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  (^ade^ 

Under  a  broad  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go,  1  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fieiy  sun.  [t\ 

Chr,  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  powe, 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  suunission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  1 — sore  I  am  bhtuI. 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd  ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal ;  prick  my  haad 
And  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  larabsibei 
Makes  me  a-cold  :  my  fear  saya  I  am  mortal: 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me), 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  duete,  and  falff 
No  gobUn,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  gtvns, 
Shidl  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illunon 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night 
To  niake  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Throuch  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  mv  nc 
Else  waj  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  hs* 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanly,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  misA^ifa. 
Hius  mildly  kneel  to  me  I    Sure  there's  a  pon? 
In  that  great  name  of  Virgin,  that  binds  £ut 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  aiU  appetites 
That  break  their  confines.    Then,  strong  Chtt^m, 
Be  thou  my  stronmt  ffuard  ;  for  here  I'll  dvdl 
In  opposition  agamst  fate  and  hell. 

PcaiooT  and  AvoacT  appoint  to  meet  at  the  Tiitmt 

WeU. 

Peri,  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  lair-brow'd  pi^i 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee  dck', 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 

Amo.  Speak,  I  give 
Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  totigue  be  »ti]l 
The  same  it  ever  was,  as  free  from  ill. 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city,  be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri.  When  I  fall  off  from  m^  afieetion, 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  ill  desires 
First  let  our  great  God  cease  to  keep  my  flock-s 
That  being  1^  alone  without  a  guvd. 
The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  peat  he^ 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Pf  ill  is  vet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go. 

Amo»  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish  not  to : 
I  do  believe  thee,  'tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

Peru  O  you  are  furer  far 
Thau  the  chasto  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  vUr 
That  guides  the  wand'ring  seamen  through  ihx  <k<C> 
Straiter  than  straitest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain,  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  davlisht 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  &ir  flockk 
Your  hair  more  bounteous  than  those  han^ng  lo^^ 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  be  not  lost, 
Y*  are  sail'd  too  &r  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse.      ^ 

PerL  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths,  * 
I've  sent  to  heaven  I    Did  you  not  give  your  bsiul 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage  t  Do  not  theo 
Give  back  aca^  those  sweets  to  other  men 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden's  modestf 
May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine. 
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Ince  more  I  give  m j  hand  ;  be  erer  free 
iom  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy. 
Peri,  I  take  it  Aa  my  best  good ;  and  deoire, 
or  stronger  confirmation  of  our  lore, 
'o  meet  this  happj  night  in  that  fair  grore, 
Vhcre  all  true  shepherds  have  rewarded  been 
'or  their  long  serrice.  •  * 

—  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
i  Virtuous  Well,  about  whose  flowery  banks 
'he  uimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 
ly  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
"heir  stolen  children,  so  to  mase  them  free 
'rom  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 
)y  thiis  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn 
\iid  giTcn  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
E^en  plight,  which  neither  cnyy  nor  old  time 
lould  eyer  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness  :  by  this 
Fresh  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
llath  crowned  the  head  of  her  long  loved  shepherd 
With  gtmdy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love  an^  dear  captivity. 

Th«  God  of  the  Ri  vca  rises  with  Amoakt  la  his  arms. 

Rirer  God.  "What  powerful  charms  my  streams 
Back  again  un.to  their  spring,  [do  bring 

With  such  force,  that  I  their  god. 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod. 
Could  not  keef>  them  in  their  ranks  I 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks  ; 
There's  not  on<e  that  stays  and  feeds, 
All  have  hid  t;hem  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fall'n  into  my  river-head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell. 
That  till  now  none  ever  fell. 
'Tis  a  female,  young  and  clear, 
Cast  in  by  some  ravisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaster  bound  ; 
Yet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
Tin  a  sign  of  life  ana  heat. 
If  thou  be'st  a  viigiu  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure. 
Take  a  drop  mto  thy  wound 
From  my  watery  locks,  more  round 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pure 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 
See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid  ; 
I  must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow'r 
With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  pow*r 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.    I  never  saw 
A  fairer  mortal.    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber :  Virgin,  speak. 

Amo,  Who  hath  restored  my  sense,  given  me 
new  breath. 
And  broueht  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of  death  ! 

God.  I  have  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

AfM.  Ah  me  ! 

God.  Fear  not  him  that  suocour'd  thee : 
I  am  this  fountain's  god !    Below, 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow. 
And  'twixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set. 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet, 
Throudi  the  meadows  do  they  glide. 
Wheeling  still  on  ev'iy  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about. 
To  find  the  even'st  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  mo. 
Leaving  mortal  company. 
In  the  oool  stream  shalt  thou  lie. 
Free  from  hum  as  well  as  I ; 


I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 

No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud  I 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 

AVhere  the  gravel  fh)m  the  brim 

Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen  : 

Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen. 

Will  I  give,  thy  love  to  win. 

And  a  uiell  to  keep  them  in : 

Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 

That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by. 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 

And  to  make  thee  understand 

How  I  can  my  waves  command. 

They  shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing, 

Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

The  Song. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  nver,  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee  ! 

The  lyrical  jneces  scattered  throughoat  Beaumont 
and  Flet^ber'a  plays  are  generally  in  the  same  grace- 
fid  and  fandAil  style  as  the  poetry  of  the  *  Faithful 
Sbepherdess :'  some  are  here  subjoined : — 

IMdancholi/.'] 
(From*  Nice  Vahnir.') 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nighto 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  I 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't. 

But  only  melancholy  1 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up,  without  a  sound ! 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  which  nale  passion  loves  I 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls ! 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan ! 
Iliese  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our*  bones  in  a  still  rioomir  vallev : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lovely  mdancholjv 

[Sow,.] 

(From  the '  False  One/) 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air ! 
Even  in  shadovrs  you  are  fain 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  dearer  still  and  higher. 
Though  your  beauty  be  confin'd. 

And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind. 

Neither  chock  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear ! 

{_The  Power  of  Love."] 
(From  *  Vatentinlaiu*) 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise 

WluA  the  mighty  Love  h^  (lone ; 

Fear  examples  and  be  wise : 
Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun  : 
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Leda,  nailing  on  the  ftrcain. 

To  decei«-fi  the  hope%  of  maa, 
Love  accountine  but  a  dream, 

Doted  on  a  surer  swan ; 
Danac  in  a  brazen  tower, 
Where  no  love  wati,  lov*d  a  •hower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coy. 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  spies 
Never  dreaming  loose  desiresii 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher, 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fiie. 

[2*0  Sleep.'] 

(From  the  Some.) 

Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  disnose 
On  this  afflicteil  prince :  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers  ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers ;  easy,  sweet  night  1], 
And  as  a  purlins  stream,  thou  son  of  nignt, 
Pans  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  pain  ^ 
Like  hollow  mumiuring  wind  or  gentle  rain. 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh,  gently  slide,  , 
And  kise  mui  into  slumbent  like  a  bride  1 

\S(mg  to  Pan,  at  the  eonclution  of  the  Faithful 
Shtpha-dcss,} 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow'rs, 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow*n 
That  inhabit  in  the  laRes, 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes, 

Move  your  wet 
To  our  sound, 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  CTOund, 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  ddfendi  our  flocks  from  blame- 
He  is  great,  and  he  is  just, 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honoured.    Dafibdiliei, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies. 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing. 

Ever  holy, 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  honour*d,  ever  young  I 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 

[From  *  RdUo/] 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  a^in, 
SesJs  of  love,  thougn  scal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 

Which  thy  froien  bosom  bears, 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  yet  of  those  that  April  weai9 ; 
But  first  sot  my  poor  heart  free. 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 

George  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  wrote 
early  and  copiously  for  the  stage.  His  first  playt 
the  Blind  Beygar  of  Alexandria^  was  printed  in  1596, 
the  same  year  that  witnessed  Ben  Jonson'a  first  and  I 


masterly  dramatic  effort  Prerknii  to  thii  C  > 
man  had  translated  part  of  the  Iliad;  lodthL^ 
fourteen-syllable  rhyme,  with  lucfa  lines  »  'Jk  *  - 
lowing,  would  seem  to  hare  promised  a  greut  trc. 
poet: — 

From  his  bright  helm  and  shield  did  burn  s  Qr« :. 

wearied  fire. 
Like  rich  Autumnus'  golden  lamp,  iriiflse  bn«b^« 

men  admire. 
Past  all  the  other  host  of  stars,  when  irith  hi3  ^tt^ 

face, 
Fresh  wash'd  in  lofty  ocean  wares,  he  dotb  tb  -s 

enchase. 
The  beauty  of  Chwman*s  compound  EoD«nc  t:.- 
thets  (quoted  by  'Hiomas  Warton),  as  «iar>ii 
Thetis,  the  tripU-featkered  helm,  thefair-haim  I 
high'WoBed  Thebei,  the  stron^'Wimgedhnta^i^*- 
the  impress  of  a  poetical  imagination,  rb^st?  > 
luxuriant     But  bowerer  spirited  and  kftrui 
translator.  Chapman  proved  but  a  heavy  tod  ci 
brous  dramatic  writer.    He  continued  to  iup;^;  -^ 
theatre  with  tragedies  and  comedies  up  to  lirv ' 
later ;  yet  of  the  sixteen  that  have  descendeu  t  • 
not  one  postettes  the  creative  and  vivifying  ]»* ' 
of  dramatic  genius.    In  didactic  observst»i  .' 
description  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  bem%l<  - 
been  praised  for  possessing  *more  thiukio^'" 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  buski«d  r;- 
His  judgment,  however,  vanished  in  tctioQ,  f- 
plots  are  unnatural,  and  his  style  was  too  bvc .  • 
artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  delineatioa  cl  fb'. 
ter.    His  extravagances  are  also  as  bad  u  th.>« 
Marlow,  and  are  seldom  relieved  by  poetic  tb^f  *- 
or  fancy.    The  best  known  plays  of  Chapoa--  -^ 
Eastward  Hoe  (written  in  conjunction  with  Jff**- 
and  Marston),  Bu98y  ITAmboiM,  Byxm't  CmnF- 
M  FooU,  and  the  Gtntkman  Udtir,    In  » «^^ 
prefixed  to  *  All  Fools,*  and  addressed  to  Walssil^;' 
Chapman  states  that  he  was  *  mark'd  bT  if-  *' 
aims  of  greater  weight'    This  play  wm  vnsc: : 
1599.    It  contains  Uie  following  fanciful  Uo^^ 

I  tell  thee  love  is  Nature's  second  sun. 
Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines : 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  e>t, 
All  colours,  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature, 
Are  given  in  vain  to  men  ;  so,  without  love, 
All  bieauties  bred  in  women  are  in  viin. 
All  virtues  bred  in  men  lie  buried  ; 
For  love  infonns  them  as  the  sun  doth  ct^oon- 

In  *BuBsy  D'Ambois*  is  the  following  ionc^ 
for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligenoe,  which  has  been  bir  • 
lauded  by  Charles  Lamb : — 

I  long  to  know 
How  my  dear  mistress  fares,  and  be  infonB*<i 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blofti 
Of  her  incensed  lord.    Methought  the  spirit, 
When  he  had  utterM  his  perplez'd  presa^; 
Threw  his  chang'd  countenance  headlong  ii)tocl<^'<^' 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  ftce : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darkeo'd  bm^ 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  through  his  povc*"- 
Terror  of  darkness  !  0  thou  king  of  flames ! 
That  with  thv  music-footed  horse  dost  stribt 
The  clear  light  out  of  czystal  on  dajrk  esitb; 
And  hurPst  instinctive  nre  about  the  world : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  endianted  aijfbt 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  m^ 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  neTerno, 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams  ;  whose  eyes  are  Q^ 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  iear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  iain  lie  hid: 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  li^t 
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The  life  of  Chapman  waa  a  scene  of  content  and 
prosperity.  He  was  bom  at  Hitching  Hill,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  1557 ;  was  educated  both  at  Oxford  and 
Canibridge;  enjojed  the  royal  patronage  of  King 
.James  and  Prince  Henry,  and  the  friendship  of 
Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare.  He  was  tempe- 
rate and  pious,  and,  according  to  Oldys,  *  preserved, 
in  his  conducts,  the  true  dignity  of  poetiy,  which  he 
compared  to  the  flower  of  the  sun,  Uiat  disdains  to 
open  its  leaves  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper.*  The 
life  of  this  venerable  scholar  and  poet  closed  in  1634, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Chapman's  Homer  is  a  wonderful  work,  consider- 
ing the  time  when  it  was  produced,  and  the  continued 
spirit  which  is  kept  up.  Marlow  had  succeeded  in 
tlie  fourteen-syllable  verse»  but  only  in  select  pas- 
sages of  Ovid  and  Mussus.  Chapman  had  a  vast 
field  to  traverse,  and  though  he  trod  it  hurriedly 
and  negligently,  he  preserved  the  fire  and  freedom 
of  his  great  original.  Pope  and  WaUer  both  praised 
his  translation,  and  perhaps  it  is  now  more  fre- 
quently in  the  hands  of  scholars  and  poetical  stu- 
dents than  the  more  polished  and  musical  version  of 
Pope.  Chapman's  translations  consist  of  the  *  Iliad' 
(which  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry),  the  *  Odyssey' 
(dedicated  to  the  royal  fkvourite  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset),  and  the  *  Georgics  of  Hesiod,'  which  he 
inscribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  A  version  of  *  Hero  and 
Leander,'  left  unfinished  by  Marlow,  was  completed 
by  Chapman,  and  published  in  1606. 


THOMAS  DBKKSB. 

Tbomas  Bekker  appears  to  have  been  an  Indus-  | 
trious  author,  and  Collier  gives  the  names  of  above 
twenty  plays  which  he  produced,  either  wholly  or 
in  part.  He  was  connected  with  Jonson  in  writing 
for  the  Lord  Admiral's  theatre,  conducted  by  Hens- 
lowe ;  but  Ben  and  he  became  bitter  enemies,  and 
the  former,  in  his  'Poetaster,'  performed  in  1601,  has 
satirised  Dekker  under  the  character  of  Crispinus, 
representing  himself  as  Horace  1  Jonson's  charges 
against  his  adversary  are  *  his  arrogancy  and  impu- 
dence in  commending  his  own  things,  and  for  his 
translating.'  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  does  not 
appear,  but  in  on  apologetic  dialogue  added  to  the 
*  Toetaster,'  Jonson  says — 

Wliether  of  malice,  or  of  ignorance, 
Or  itch  to  have  me  their  advsxaaiy,  I  know  not, 
Or  all  these  mix'd  ;  bul  sure  I  am,  three  years 
Thej  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  styles 
On  evciy  stage. 

Dekker  replied  by  another  drama,  Satiromastix,  or 
the  Untnusing  the  Bumoroua  Poet^  in  which  Jonson 
appears  as  Horace  junior.  There  is  more  ndllery 
and  abuse  in  Dekker's  answer  than  wit  or  poetry, 
but  it  was  well  received  by  the  play-going  public. 
Dekker's  ForUmatna,  or  the  Wishing  Cap,  and  the 
Umest  Whore,  are  his  best  The  latter  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Hazlitt,  who  says  it  unites  *  the  sim- 
I'licity  of  prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry.*  The 
poetic  diction  of  Bekker  is  choice  and  elegant,  but 
be  often  wanders  into  absurdity.  Passages  like  the 
f-'Uowing  would  do  honour  to  any  dramatist  Of 
"iitience  :— 

Patience  1  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace  : 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  km  to  heaven  : 
H  makes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath'd. 


The  contrast  between  female  honour  and  shame — 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  I  loved  them  best. 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this  :  when  in  the  street 
A  fair,  young,  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
She  seem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  paas'd  by, 
And  I  to  all  a  raven  :  every  eye 
That  followed  her,  went  with  a  bashful  glance : 
At  me  each  hold  and  jeering  countenance 
Darted  forth  scorn  :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
Some  tower  unvanquished,  would  they  all  vail : 
'Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  sail  ; 
She,  crown'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them ; 
I,  though  with  face  mask'd,  could  not  'scape  the 

hem; 
For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  such. 
Because  they  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  man, 
Drest  up  in  civilest  shape,  a  courtesan. 
Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown. 
Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

The  picture  of  a  lady  seen  by  her  lover — 

My  Infelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye. 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek  :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 

These  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own  ; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas  !  now  I  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion  :  here  'tis  read  ; 

False  colours  last  afWr  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks. 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes, 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence, 

In  her  white  bosom ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all  I    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford ; 

Nothing  of  her  but  this  !    This  cannot  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  fur  mc  to  rest  upon ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  feed. 

As  in  her  coffin.    Hence,  then,  idle  art, 

True  love  's  best  pictured  in  a  true  love's  heart 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead. 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  friend,  lie  there  I 

Bekker  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1638.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  irre- 
gularity and  poverty.  According  to  Oldys,  he  was 
three  years  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  In  one  of 
his  own  beautlftd  lines,  he  says — 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 

But  the  old  dramatists  lived  in  a  world  of  passion, 
of  rev^ry,  want,  and  despair. 

JOHN  WEBSTEB. 

John  Webster,  the  *  noble  minded,'  as  Hazlitt 
designates  him,  lived  and  died  about  the  same  time 
as  Dekker,  with  whom  he  wrote  in  the  conjunct 
authorship  then  so  common.  His  original  dramas 
are  the  Ducheee  of  Mcdfy,  Guiee,  or  the  Massacre  of 
France,  the  Demts  Law  Case,  Appius  and  Virginia, 
and  the  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona.  Web- 
ster, it  has  been  said,  was  clerk  of  St  Andrew's 
church,  Holbom ;  but  Mr  Dyce,  liis  editor  and  bio- 
grapher, searched  the  registers  of  the  parish  for  hi$ 
name  without  success.  The  *  White  Devil'  and  the 
*  Duchess  of  Malfy'  have  divided  the  opinion  of  critics 
as  to  their  relative  merits.  They  are  both  powerful 
dramas,  though  filled  with  'supernumerary  horrors.* 
The  former  was  not  successful  on  the  stage,  and  the 
author  published  it  with  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
states,  that  *  most  of  the  people  that  come  to  the 
play-house  resemble  those  ignorant  asses  who,  visit- 
ing stationers*  sliops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for 
gcxxi  books,  but  new  book?.'    He  was  accused,  like 
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Jonson,  of  being  a  slow  writer,  but  he  oonsoles 
himself  with  the  example  of  Euripides,  and  confesses 
that  he  did  not  write  with  a  goose  quill  winged  wiUi 
two  feathers.  In  this  slight^  play  there  are  some 
exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feeling.  The 
grief  of  a  group  of  mourners  over  a  dead  body  is 
Uius  described : — 

I  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  coi^e, 
And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 
Twecu  doleful  iwngs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies, 
Such  M  old  grandames  watching  by  the  dead 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  ni^ts  with  ;  that,  be- 
lieve me, 
I  bad  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room, 
They  were  so  o'erchai^ed  with  water. 

The  funeral  dirge  for  Maroello,  sung  by  hu  mother, 
possesses,  says  Charles  Lamb,  *  that  intenseness  of 
feeling  which  seems  to  resolre  itself  into  the  elements 
which  it  contemplates  :* — 

Call  for  the  robin  red-breast  and  the  wren. 

Since  o*er  shady  groves  they  hover. 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole. 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole. 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm, 

And,  when  gay  tombs  are  robb'd,  sustain  no  harm  ; 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to  men. 

For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again. 

The  following  couplet  has  been  admired : — 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

The  *  Duchess  of  Malfy*  abounds  more  in  the  terrible 
graces.  It  turns  on  the  mortal  offence  which  the 
lady  gives  to  her  two  proud  brothers,  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  and  a  cardinal,  by  indulging  in  a 
generous  though  infatuated  passion  for  Antonio,  her 
steward. 

*  This  passion,*  Mr  Dyce  justly  remarks,  *  a  sub- 
ject most  difficult  to  treat,  is  managed  with  infinite 
delicacy ;  and,  in  a  situation  of  great  peril  for  the 
author,  she  condescends  without  being  degraded, 
and  declares  the  aflfection  with  which  her  dependant 
Iiad  inspired  her  without  losing  anything  of  dignity 
and  respect.'  The  last  scenes  of  the  pUy  are  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  which  every  intimate  student  of 
our  elder  dramatic  literature  must  feel  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Webster.  The  duchess,  captured  by  Bosola, 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  brother  in  an 
imperfect  light,  and  is  taught  to  believe  that  he 
wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 

[S^:entfrom  the  Duchest  of  Mdljtf,]  * 

Ferd*  ^Vhere  are  you  ? 

Jhick,  Here,  sir. 

Ferd,  This  darkness  suits  you  well. 

Jhtek,  I  would  ask  you  pardon. 

JF'axI.  You  have  it ; 
For  I  account  it  the  honourablest  revenge. 
Where  I  may  kill,  to  pardon.    Where  are  your  cubs  ! 

ZHtcA.  Whom ! 

Ferd,  Call  them  your  children. 
For,  thou^  our  national  law  distinguish  bastards 
From  true  legitimate  issue,  compassionate  nature 
Makes  them  all  equal. 

Duch,  Do  you  visit  me  for  this ! 
You  violate  a  sacrament  o'  th*  church, 
Will  make  you  howl  in  hell  for't. 

Ferd.  It  had  been  well 
Could  you  have  liv'd  thus  always  :  for,  indeed. 
You  were  too  much  i'  th*  light — ^but  no  more  ; 
1  come  to  seal  my  peace  with  you.     Here's  a  hand 

[ftit-es  Jarr  a  dead  man'e  hmuL 


To  which  you  have  vow'd  much  low :  (he  rio^ipol 
You  gave. 

Duck.  I  affectionately  kias  it. 

Ferd.  Pray  do,  and  buiy  the  print  of  it  ia  }m 
heart. 
I  will  leave  this  ring  with  vou  for  a  love  toka  : 
And  the  hand,  as  sure  as  tne  ring ;  and  <b  mc  dook 
But  you  shall  have  the  heart  too  :  when  jrantoli 

friend. 
Send  to  him  that  owM  it,  and  you  shall  see 
Whether  he  can  aid  you. 

Duck,  You  are  verv  cold  : 
I  fear  you  are  not  well  after  your  traveL 
Ha  1  lights  I  O  horrible  ! 

Ferd,  Let  her  have  lights  enough.  [Ed 

Jhteh.  What  witchcraft  doth  he  practise,  tbit  k 
hath  left 
A  dead  man's  hand  here ! 

[Hera  to  dtooorerad,  briUad  s  tvmvme,  the  aiti^« 
flgure*  of  Antonio  and  hii  cbOdroB,  qiparajB 
If  they  were  dead.] 

Jhi.  Look  you,  here's  the  piece  from  wiudt  'i^ 
'  ta'en. 
He  doth  present  you  this  sad  spectacle, 
That,  now  you  know  directly  they  are  dead, 
Hereafter  you  may  wisely  oease  to  griere 
For  that  which  cannot  be  recovered. 
i>iicA.  There  is  not  between  heaven  and  oitk  z' 
wish 
I  stay  for  alter  this. 

Afterwards,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  }c' 
ther  sends  a  troop  of  madmen  from  the  hospitii  • 
make  a  concert  round  the  duchess  in  prison.  Afv 
they  have  danced  and  sung,  Bosola  eaten  diagvsei 
as  on  old  man. 

[JkatJt  of  the  J>mskjett,'\ 

Vttch.  Is  he  mad  too  ! 

Boe,  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Duck.  Ha  !  my  tomb  t 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  deathbed, 
Gasping  for  breath  :  Dost  thou  perceive  mc  sick! 

Boe.  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  nnce  thrsa 
ness  is  insensible. 

Jhu^,  Thou  art  not  mad  sure  :  dost  know  ok  ! 

^09.  Yes. 

DwA.  Who  am  I  f 

Bo9»  Thou  art  a  box  of  wormseed ;  at  left  bst  > 
salvatoiy  of  green  mummy.  What's  thin  ile^'' 
little  cruddcd  milk,  fantastical  puff-psite.  *'- 
bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper-prisons  Ikits  a* 
to  keep  flies  in,  more  oontemptible  ;  sioee  omv  h  • 
preser^-e  earthworms.  Didst  thou  ever  ms  s  Isii  •'  * 
cage  i  Such  is  the  soul  in  the  body :  this  ^^  -' 
like  her  little  turf  of  grass  ;  and  the  heareDo'ertc' 
heads  like  her  looking  glass,  only  gives  us  s  oiisenK 
knowledge  of  the  small  compass  of  our  ptiMs. 

Duch,  Am  not  I  thy  duchess  t 

Bot,  Thou  art  some  great  woman,  iore,  for  r" 
begins  to  sit  on  thy  foxehead  (clad  in  gtt^  1>*^7 
twenty  years'  sooner  than  on  a  meny  mUbui^^ 
Thou  sleepest  worse,  than  if  a  mouse  should  be  f*^- 
to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear  :  a  little  isii:, 
that  bre^  its  teeth,  should  it  lie  with  thte*  v^'- 
cry  out,  as  if  thou  wert  the  more  unquiet  bedfello*- 

Duch,  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfy  still. 

Boe,  That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken. 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bri^t : 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  ligbt' 

2>imA.  Thou  art  veiy  plain. 

Boe,  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  tk  lifi^ 
I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Duc/t.  And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tonib ! 

Boe,  Yen, 
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Ihuh.  Let  me  be  a  little  meny. 
()f  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  T 

Bos.  'Stijf  resolre  me  first ;  of  what  fashion  1 

Ihieh.  Why,  do  we  grow  fantastical  in  our  death- 
bed !    Do  we  aflfect  fashion  in  the  grare  1 

Bos,  Most  ambitiously.  Princes'  images  on  their 
tombs  do  not  lie  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray 
up  to  hearen  :  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
cheeks  (as  if  they  died  of  the  toothache)  :  they  are 
not  carred  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but, 
us  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world,  the 
9clf->8ame  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces. 

Dtuk.  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore,  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation, 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  chamel. 

Bos.  Now  I  shall. 

[A  eq^ff,  cordis  ojui  a  heU  proditctd. 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely  brothers  ; 
And  may  it  arrire  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  rorrow. 

I>uA.  Let  me  see  it. 
I  have  10  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 

Boi.  This  is  your  last  presence  chamber. 

Car.  0,  my  sweet  lady. 

Duck.  Peace,  it  afiHg&ts  not  me. 

Bot.  I  am  the  conmion  bellman, 
That  usually  is  sent  to  condemn'd  persons 
The  night  before  they  suffer. 

Dudi.  Eren  now  thou  saidst 
Thou  wast  a  tomb-maker. 

Bos.  Twas  to  bring  you 
Bj  degrees  to  mortification  :  Listen. 

Dirge. 

Hark,  now  erery  thin^  is  still ; 

This  screech-owl,  anothe  whistler  shrill. 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Your  length  in  clay  's  now  competent. 

A  long  war  disturbed  your  mind  ; 

Here  jour  perfect  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  what  is  *t  fooU  make  such  rain  keeping ! 

Sin,  their  conception  ;  their  birth,  weeping  : 

Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  error, 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

I>on  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet : 

And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

'TIS  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day  : 

Knd  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Car.  Hence,  rillains,  tyrants,  murderers  :  alas  ! 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  t    Call  for  help. 

IhuA.  To  whom  ;  to  our  next  neighbours !    They 
are  mad  folks. 
Farewell,  Cariola. 

1  pray  thee  look  thou  giv'st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cola  ;  and  let  the  rirl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep. — Now  what  you  please ; 
What  death  t 

Bos.  Strangling.    Here  are  your  executioners. 

Buck.  I  forgive  them. 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  the  Inngn, 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Bos.  Doth  not  death  tnshi  you  ? 

I>uch.  Who  would  be  s^aid  on*t, 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world. 

Bos.  Yet,  methinks. 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you : 
This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

/)m<*.  Not  a  whit. 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
^^'ith  diamonds !  or  to  be  smothered 


With  cassia  f  or  to  be  shot  to  death  \nih  pearls ! 

I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 

For  men  to  take  their  exits  :  and  'tis  found 

lliey  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges. 

You  may  open  them  both  ways  :  any  way  (for  heav'n 

sake) 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering  :  tell  mv  brothers 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I'm  well  awaxe) 
Best  gift  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  iiault ; 
I'd  not  be  tedious  to  vou. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me. 
Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 
As  princes'  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.     Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  1  am  laid  out. 
They  then  may  fce<l  in  quiet. 

[Thftf  strangle  her,  huelmg. 

Fkkoimamd  enters. 

Ferd.  Is  she  dead  f 

Bos,  She  is  what  vou  would  have  her. 
Fix  7oar  eye  hen.  ' 

Ferd.  Constantly. 

.Bos.  Do  you  not  weep ! 
Other  sins  only  speak  ;  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd,  Corer  her  face :  mine  eyes  dazzle :  she  died 
young. 

Bos,  I  think  not  so  :  her  infelicitv 
Seem'd  to  hare  years  too  many. 

Ferd,  She  and  I  were  twins  : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 


THOMAB  MIDDLGTON. 

A  conjecture  that  an  old  neglected  drama  by  Tho- 
mas MiDDLKTON  supplied  the  witchcraft  scenery, 
and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations,  of*  Macbeth,'  has 
kept  alrve  the  name  of  this  poet.  So  late  as  1778, 
Middleton's  play,  the  WitcJif  was  first  published  by 
Reed  from  the  author's  manuscript,  ft  is  possible 
that  the  •  Witch  *  may  have  preceded  •  Macbeth  ;*  but 
as  the  Utter  was  written  in  the  fhlness  of  Shak  • 
speare's  faine  and  genius,  we  think  it  is  more  pro- 
bAble  that  the  inferior  author  was  the  borrower.  He 
may  have  seen  the  play  performed,  and  thus  caught 
the  spirit  and  words  of  the  scenes  in  question;  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  *  Witch'  may  not  have  been 
written  till  after  1623,  when  Shakspeare's  first  foUo 
appeared.  We  know  that  after  this  date  Middleton 
was  writing  for  the  stage,  as,  in  1624,  his  play,  A 
Game  at  Chess,  was  brought  out,  and  gave  great 
offence  at  court,  by  bringing  on  the  stage  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  ambassador,  Gondomar.  The  latter 
complained  to  King  James  of  the  insult^  and  Mid- 
dleton (who  at  first  *  shifted  out  of  the  way')  and 
the  poor  players  were  brought  before  the  privy- 
council.  They  were  only  reprimanded  for  their 
audacity  in  *  bringing  modern  Christian  kings  upon 
the  stage.'  If  the  dramatic  sovereign  had  been 
James  himself,  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  ears 
and  noses  would  have  appeased  offended  royalty! 
Middleton  wrote  about  twenty  plays:  in  1603,  we 
find  him  assisting  Dekker  at  a  court-pageant,  and 
he  was  afterwards  concerned  in  different  pieces  Mrith 
Rowley,  Webster,  and  other  authors,  lie  would 
seem  to  have  been  well-known  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday,  1617,  the  Iiondon  apprentices, 
in  an  idle  riot,  demolished  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  and 
an  old  ballad  describing  the  circumstance,  states — 
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And  study  cunet,  imprecations. 
Blasphemous  speeches,  oaths,  detested  oaths, 
Or  anything  that's  ill ;  so  I  micht  woi^ 
Rerenge  upon  this  miser,  this  olack  cor, 
That  Wks,  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  veiy  blood 
Of  me,  and  of  my  credit.    Tis  all  one 
To  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 


[A  Drowned  Soidifr,] 
(From  Touraeor's  *  Atheist's  Tnge^y.*} 


Walking  upon  the  fatal  shore. 


Among  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  their  men. 
Which  the  fuU-stomach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  my  unhappy  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  face,  whose  faTour,  when  it  lived, 
My  astonish'd  mind  inform'd  me  I  had  seen. 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
Hii  ooifin ;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  his  cheek ; 
Goes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  buiy  him  ;  and  ereiy  time  it  parts. 
Sheds  tears  upon  him  ;  till  at  last  (as  if 
It  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leave  him),  with 
A  kind  of  unresoh'd  unwilling  pace, 
Windinff  her  wares  one  in  another  (like 
A  man  that  folds  his  arms,  or  wrinss  his  hands. 
For  grief),  ebb'd  from  the  body,  and  descends  ; 
As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth. 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed. 

An  anonymous  play,  the  Hetum  from  Pamasawi, 
was  acted  by  the  students  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, about  the  year  1602 :  it  is  remarkable  for 
containing  criticisms  on  contemporary  authors,  all 
poets.  Each  author  is  summoned  up  for  judgment, 
and  dismissed  after  a  few  words  of  commendation  or 
censure.  Some  of  these  poetical  criticisms  are  finely 
written,  ai  well  as  curious.    Of  Spenser— 

A  sweeter  swan  than  erer  sung  in  Po  ; 
A  shriller  nightingale  than  ever  blest 
The  prouder  grores  of  self-admirins  Rome. 
Blithe  was  each  valley,  and  each  shepherd  proud 
While  he  did  chant  his  rural  minstrelsy. 
Attentive  was  full  many  a  dainty  ear  : 
Nay,  hearers  hung  upon  his  melting  tongue, 
WhUe  sweetly  of  the  Faeiy  Queen  he  sung ; 
While  to  the  water's  fall  he  tuned  her  fame, 
And  in  each  bark  engrav'd  Eliza's  name. 

The  following  extract  introduces  us  to  Marlow, 
Jonson,  and  Sbakspeare ;  but  to  the  latter  only  as 
the  author  of  the  *  Venus*  and  *  Lucrece.'  Ingenioao 
reads  out  the  names,  and  Judich  pronounces  judg- 
ment:— 

Jng.  Christopher  Marlow. 

Jvd.  Marlow  was  happy  in  his  buskin'd  muse  ; 
Alas  !  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end. 
Pity  it  is  that  wit  so  ill  should  well, 
Wit  lent  from  heaven,  but  vices  sent  from  hell. 

Ing,  Our  theatre  hath  lost,  Pluto  hath  got, 

A  tragic  penman  for  a  dreary  plot. 

Benjamin  Jonson. 

fud.  The  wittiest  fellow  of  a  bricklayer  in  England. 

Ing,  A  mere  empiric,  one  that  gets  what  he  hath 
by  observation,  and  makes  only  nature  privy  to  what 
he  indites  ;  so  slow  an  inventor,  that  he  were  better 
betake  himself  to  his  old  trade  of  bricklaying ;  a  blood 
whoreson,  as  confident  now  in  making  of  a  book,  9a  he 

was  in  times  past  in  laying  of  a  brick. 

William  Shakspeare. 


Jud,  Who  loves  Adonis'  love  or  Loereoe'  np^; 
His  sweeter  verse  contains  heart-robbing  life. 
Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content. 
Without  love's  lacy  foolish  laDguishment 

The  author  afterwards  introdnoea  Kempe  ssd  E 
bage»  the  actors,  and  makes  the  fonner  lase.  ]| 
reference  to  the  university  dramatists — *Whj,U 
our  fi?llow  Shakspeare  puts  them  all  down :  bt, 
Ben  Jonson  toa'  Posterity  has  confirmed  this ' 
turn  from  Pftmaasus.' 

OBOBOE  COOKE — ^THOMAS  NABBE8 — ^STATBAiniCLl 
— JOHN  DAT — MElfllT  QUUPTHORKE— THOJLiS  Li 
DOLPH — RICHARD  BROME. 

A  lively  comedy,  cnlled  Grttns  7«  Qmaqn, 
written  by  George  Oooks,  a  coDtemporuy  of : 
speare.     Thomas  Nabbes  (died  about  \u^\ 
the  author  of  Jfticniconiiitf,  a  maaqne,  and  of  k^tI 
other  plays.    In  *  Microcomnus'  is  tlie  foUovisg 
song  <rf  love : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  happ^  P^u*, 
To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 
Breathes  perfumes,  and  eveiy  sense 
Doth  find  his  object's  excellence ; 
Where's  no  heat,  nor  cold  exteeme. 
No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  besm ; 
Where's  no  sun,  yet  never  night. 
Day  always  springing  from  eternal  li^t. 
Chonu,  All  mortal  sufierings-laid  aside. 
Here  in  endless  bliss  abide. 

Nathaniel  Field  (who  was  one  of  tiie  sctoni 
Ben  Jonson's  *  Poetaster')  began  to  write  for  the  < 
about  1609  or  1610,  and  produced   H^^oms  i^ 
Weathercock,  Amende  for  Ladiee,  &e.    He  hid 
honour  of  being  associated  with  Maasinger  ia 
composition  df  the  Fatal  Dowry,  John  Dat.  in  i 
junction  with  Chettle,  wrote  the  Btad  Befon 
Bethnal  Green^  a  popular  comedy,  and  irm 
author  of  two  or  three  other  plays,  and  some 
laneous  poems.    Hsnrt  Glapthorne  is  meati  i 
as  *  one  of  the  chiefest  dramatic  poets  of  the 
Charles  I.'    Five  of  his  plays  are  printed— i 
Wallenetein,  the  Hollander,  Araahu  and  Part 
WitinaOmelable,th»Lady'ePrhnleye,kc 
is  a  certain  smoothness  and  prettinesa  of 
about  Glapthorne  (particularly  in  his  *  All 
but  he  ia  deficient  in  passion  and  energy.    Tioi 
Randolph  (1607-1634)  wrote  the  Muaea*  ' 
Giaee,  the  Jeahme  Lovers,  kc  Inananonymons] 
Sweetman  the  Woman-hater,  is  tlie  following 
simile : — 

Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  ruin,  but  to  all  men's  fear. 

Richard  Brome,  one  of  the  best  of  the  sccoodbT 
dramatists,  produced  several  plays,  the  Jntif^^ 
the  City  Wit,  the  Court  Beggar,  &c.  Little  is  kiw^' 
of  the  personal  history  of  these  authors :  a  few  kV- 
tered  dates  usually  make  up  the  whole  arooont  ^ 
their  biography.  The  public  demand  for  tfaeitr^ 
novelUes  called  forth  a  auooession  of  writers  in  tlii 
popular  and  profitable  walk  of  literature,  who  sn^ 
to  have  dischai^^  their  ephemeral  tasks,  and  sa^i 
with  their  worlu  into  oblivion.  The  gkur  of  Shtj- 
speare  has  revived  some  of  the  nimiber,  like  hv^ 
round  his  name;  and  the  rich  stamp  of  thea^P^^-^ 
style  and  thought,  is  visible  on  the  pages  of  zmrt  ^i 
them. 

PHILIP  MA88INGER. 

The  reign  of  James  produced  no  other  tnpc  P^ 
equal  to  Phslip  Masiiinof.r,  an  unfortunate  txitt*^^- 
whose  life  was  spent  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  tsi 
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ho,  dying  slmoat  unknown,  iru  buried  with  no 
Ihcr  inscription  thui  the  melnncholjr  note  in  the 
arish  regiiter,  >  Philip  Masainger,  a  tiniTyer.'  Thia 
ocl  was  bom  about  the  year  1 SS4.  His  father,  at 
ppean  tnmt  the  dedicution  of  one  of  hi>  pUyi,  was 


Phfllp  JliHingcr. 

in  the  «ervi«!  of  tlie  Earl  of  Pemln-nke ;  and  as  he 
vai  ut  one  time  intrusted  with  liittera  to  QuecD 
Elizabeth,  the  titii&tion  of  the  elder  Masainger  must 
hare  been  a  confldcntial  one.  Whether  Philip  ever 
'  windrred  in  the  marble  halls  and  pictured  galleries 
at  Willon,  that  princely  aeat  of  old  magnificence, 
where  Sir  Phihp  Sidney  compoaed  hi»  Anadia.'  is 
nnt  known  ;  in  1602,  he  waa  entered  of  Alban  Kail. 
Oxford.  He  ii  auppoaed  to  have  quitted  the  uni- 
veraily  about  1604,  and  to  hare  commenced  writing 
for  the  atafce.  The  first  notice  of  him  is  in  Hena- 
luwe'i  diary,  about  lEU,  where  lie  makcan  joint  ap- 
plication, with  N.  Field,  and  R.  Dabome,  for  a  loan  of 
f  5,  without  which,  they  aay,  they  could  nnl  be  baiM. 
Field  and  Dabome  were  both  aclora  and  dramatic 
uulhora.  The  sequel  of  Maatinger'a  hiatory  is  only 
an  enumeration  of  his  plays.  He  wrote  B  great 
number  of  pieces,  of  which  eighteen  have  lieen  pre- 
ttrved.  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  his  houae, 
Bankiide,  Soulbwark,  one  morning  in  March,  16*0. 
The  Virgin  Marti/r,  the  Bondman,  the  Fatal  Dwrry, 
th*  Gts  Madam,  and  the  Nnc  M'oy  to  Pay  Old  DibU. 
"rehii  beat-known  productions.  The  last-mentioned 
naa  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  ciiiefly  on  account 
*f  the  effective  and  original  clmracter  of  Sir  Giles 
OterTeach.  Massinger's  comedy  resembles  Ben  Jon- 
•un  s,  in  its  eccentric  strength  and  wayward  eihi- 
nitioni  of  human  natnre.  Tlic  greediness  rfavariee, 
Ihc  tyranny  of  unjust  Iswa,  and  the  miseries  of 
porety,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The 
Imnnes  and  rices  of  a  city  iife,  also,  aiTord  Masain- 
EfT  scope  for  hii  indignant  and  forcible  inTeclive. 
(■enuine  humour  or  sprightlinesa  he  had  none.  His 
iLalogoe  ia  often  coarse  and  indelicate,  and  his  eha- 
ractera  in  low  life  too  depraved.  The  tragedies  of 
j^inger  have  a  calm  and  dignified  aeriousness,  a 
Wy  pride,  that  itopreises  the  imagination  very 
strongly.  His  genius  was  more  eloquent  and  de- 
•CTiplire  than  impassion^  or  inventive!  yet  his 
Pifhires  of  BuH^ing  virtue,  ita  struggles  and  its 
■rials  are  c»lcuhit«d  to  touch  the  heart,  as  well  as 
""'V  tlie  tMte.  His  versifleation  is  smooth  and 
nwuiflnons.  Owing,  perhap^  to  the  sedate  and 
^gnifled  tone  of  Mastinger's  plays,  they  were  not 
re.ived  after  the  Itestoration.    Even  Drjden  did 


[,1  Midnight  5efw.] 

(Pmra  Uis  ■  Vtrgia  Muljri.1 

Ahobld,  in  Aiigi1,al(aiidaI>oaoTaiji  assuage. 

Dor.  My  book  and  taper. 

Aug.  Here,  most  holy  miatreaa. 

Dor.  Thy  Toice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I  nevei 
Was  ravish'd  with  a  mote  celestial  sound. 
Were  eveiy  eervant  in  tlie  world  like  thee. 
So  full  of  goodneaa,  angeb  would  come  down 
Til  dwell  with  us  :  thy  name  is  Angein, 
And  like  that  name  thou  art.     Got  thee  to  reft ; 
Thy  youth  witli  too  mnch  watching  it  oppreat. 

Aug.  No,  my  dear  lady.    I  could  weary  atitra. 
And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes 
By  my  late  witching,  but  to  wait  on  ynu. 
When  at  your  pmyen  you  kneel  before  the  nltar, 
Methinki  i'm  singing  with  some  quiie  in  heaven. 
So  blest  1  lioid  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore,  my  most  lov'd  miatreaa,  dn  not  bid 
Your  boy,  BO  serviceable,  to  get  hence  ; 
For  then  you  break  his  heart. 

Dor.  Be  nigh  me  still,  then. 
In  golden  letters  down  111  set  that  ilay 
Which  gave  thee  to  me.     Little  did  I  hope 
To  meet  such  worlds  of  onmfort  in  thyself. 
This  little,  pretty  body,  when  1,  coming 
Forth  of  the  temple,  heard  my  beggar-boy. 
My  eweet-foced,  godly  beggar-boy,  crave  an  alm.q. 
Which  with  glad  hand  I  gore,  with  lucky  hand  ; 
And  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  moat  chaste  boaom. 


On  winga  of  cherubims,  than  it  did  before, 

Aitg.  Proud  am  I  that  my  lady's  modeat  eye 
So  likes  so  poor  a  servant. 

Dor.  I  have  olfcr'd 
Handfuls  of  gold  but  to  beliald  thy  parento. 
I  wonld  leave  kingdoma,  were  1  queen  of  some, 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  father  ;  for,  the  son 
Bewitching  me  so  deeply  with  hia  presence, 
Ka  that  b^t  him  must  do't  ten  times  mare. 
I  pny  Ihee,  my  sweet  boy,  show  me  thy  parents  ; 
Be  not  asham'd. 

Any,  I  am  not '.  I  did  never 
Know  who  my  mother  was ;  but,  by  yon  palace, 
Fili'd  with  bright  heav'nly  courtiers  I  da«  assure  you, 
And  pawn  these  eyes  upon  it,  and  Uiis  hand. 
My  father  ia  in  heav'n ;  and,  pretty  mistieaa, 
Ifyour  illuatrioua  hourglass  spend  hia  sand 
Ko  worse,  than  jet  it  doth,  upon  my  life, 
Vou  and  I  both  shall  meet  my  father  there. 
And  he  shall  bid  you  welcome. 

Dor,  A  bless'd  day  1 

IPi-idl  o/  Sir  OHet  OrrrrtaA  in  Ail  DaiMlllT.'i 
{FnnntlH  '  Niw  Way  to  Pajr  Old  Dshlm.') 


Ortr.  To  my  wish  wo  are  private. 

nnne  not  to  make  oSbr  with  my  daughter 

>  poor  and  trivial : 

that  ia  mine, 

voH  ;  nor  shall  you  have 


In  lands  or  leases,  ready 
With  her,  my  lord,  come 
One  motive  to  induce  yo 
■"      '      '  tvery  year  I'll  add 


Lov.  You  are  a  right  ^ind  ^ther. 

Ortr.  You  ahall  wive  reason 
To  think  me  such.    How  do  you  like  thissMdl 
It  is  well-wooded  and  well-water'd,  the  ocim 
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Fertile  and  rich :  would  it  not  seire  for  change, 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer's  progress  1 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  1 

Lon,  Tis  a  wholesome  air, 
And  well  built,  and  she,'  that  is  mistress  of  it. 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

Over,  She  the  mistress  I 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  hare  it ; 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

Xov,  Impossible. 

Over,  You  do  conclude  too  fast ;  not  knowing  me. 
Nor  the  ennnes  that  I  work  by.    'Tis  not  alone 
The  Lady  AUworth's  lands  ;  but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  U8ef\il  for  your  lordship  ;  and  once  more, 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lw,  I  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  arc  more  dear  to  me 
ThaD  so  to  expose  'em  to  be  censured  by 
The  public  voice. 

Over,  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard : 
Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now : 
Nor  can  my  actions,  though  condemn'd  for  ill. 
Cast  any  foul  aspersion  upon  youn. 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself 
As  a  mere  sound,  1  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immacufate  whiteness  of  your  fame. 
Nor  your  unquestioned  integrity. 
Shall  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot 
That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candour. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her  : 
And  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  Lord  Lovel,  bom  by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  m'^  vJUra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents. 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
I  do  removtt  that  burden  from  your  shoulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own ;  for  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste. 
The  scourge  of  prodigals  (want)  shall   never  find 
you. 

Xov.  Are  you  not  frighted  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  t 

Over,  Yes,  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs  ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved 
When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright- 
ness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  lind,  like  these. 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  sword, 
If  call'd  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right 
Which  fearful  enemies  murmur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now,  for  those  other  piddling  coraplaiilts, 
Breath'd  out  in  bitterness  ;  as,  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  encloser 
Of  what  was  common  to  my  private  use  ; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widoiK's'  cries. 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm, 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Zov.  ItMlmire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Over,  Tis  for  you. 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble. 

^  The  Lady  Allworth. 


[Cbm|xustoR/or  Jf^foHmw.] 
(From  the  *  Cttj  IfadMBu*) 


lAikt,  No  word,  sir, 
I  hope,  shall  give  ofienoe :  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  thou^  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  bravery  of  yoar  mind. 
To  whidi  your  wealth  's  a  aervant.    Not  tkit  ndsf* 
Is,  or  should  be,  eontemn'd,  it  being  a  blessiBS 
Deriv'd  from  heaven,  and  \ff  yoar  mdostiy 
Pull'd  down  upon  you ;  but  in  this,  dear  sr, 
You  have  many  equals  :  such  A  man's  poeas^s 
Extend  as  fiu*  as  youn  ;  a  second  hath 
His  bacs  as  full ;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  poi>ular  voice  :  but  the  distisctks 
And  noble  difibrenee  by  which  you  an 
Divided  from  them,  is,  that  yon  are  styled 
Gentle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  {ilentj ; 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  in  your  bowels 
Of  others'  miseries  (I  have  found  it,  sir ; 
Heaven  keen  me  thankful  for*!  !),  while  th^  vk^ 
As  rigid  and  inexorable.    *        * 
Your  affability  and  mildness,  clothed 
In  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debtors'  bresti 
Shall  everywhere,  though  you  strive  to  coDcal  h. 
Be  seen  and  wonder'd  wt,  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.     Whereas,  sg6 
As  are  bom  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so, 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  auderstandis|s, 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  thai,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp  and  tvrannijie  o'er  othen 
Brought  under  their  subjection.     *        ' 
Can  you  think,  sir. 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  yoo, 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcn't 
His  wife  tum'd  out  of  doors,  his  <^ildren  forc'd 
To  beg  their  bread  ;  this  gentleman's  estate 
By  wronf  extorted,  can  advantage  you  I 
Or  that  Uie  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant, 
For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  though  now  decaj'd. 
Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men ! 
But  you  may  uige  (pray  you,  p&raon  me,  mj  v» 
Makes  roe  thus  bola  and  vehement),  in  this 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge 
For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  aot 
Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory. 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fou^t  it 
Then  for  revenge,  by  jpi^t  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd.  though  oner'd ;  entertain'd  by  nooe 
But  coworas,  base  and  abject  spirits,  stxaogen 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion.    *        • 

Sir  John,  Shall  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  t 

Luke,  No,  sir,  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserve 
What  vou  possess  entire. 

Sir  John,  How,  my  good  brother  t 

Luke,   By  making  theso  your  beadsmen.  ^^ 
they  eat| 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will  be  paid  to  J^" 

mercy  ; 
When  joxiT  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayeis  will  «*^ 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  themfr® 
Tempests  and  pirates  ;  keep  your  warehoases 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  teais. 

{Uneqwd  Love.'\ 
(From  the '  Great  Duke  of  Fiorsnee.') 

QioyANNi,  nephew  to  the  Orsnd  Duke,  tddnf  l*^'' 
hiDiA,  daughter  of  his  Tutor. 

LidicL,  Must  you  go,  then. 
So  suddenly  I 
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(%W.  There's  no  eTuiou,  LidU, 
gain  the  leant  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
any  rate.    Greatness,  with  private  men 
teemed  a  blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse ; 
id  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  conclude 
le  only  freemen,  are  the  only  blares  : 
ippy  the  golden  mean  1  Haa  I  been  bom 
a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
ith  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
night,  like  such  of  vour  condition,  sweetest, 
ftTe  ta*en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not, 
}  I  am  now,  against  my  choice,  compelled  ; 
r  to  lie  grorelling  on  tne  earth,  or  raised 
t  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 
ut  1  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger, 
r  fall  with  certain  ruin. 
Lidia,  Your  own  goodness 
rill  be  your  faithful  guard. 
Giov.  0,  Lidia  !  For  had  I  been  your  equal, 
might  hare  seen  and  lik'd  with  mine  own  eyes, 
ind  not,  as  now,  with  others.    I  might  still. 
Old  \rithout  observation  or  enry, 
l9  I  hare  done,  continued  my  delights 
V'ith  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem, 
he  abstract  of  society :  we  might  walk 
Q  solitary  grores,  or  in  choice  gardens ; 
rom  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 
ontemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  wonders : 
Jid  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
onie  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing, 
iiid,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
11  my  imagination  conceive 
^ith  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
f  anzels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises. 
itid  then,  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  retum*d, 
mp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  Time : 
nd  all  this  I  must  part  from. 

One  word  more, 

Jid  then  I  come.    And  after  this,  when,  with 
ontlnued  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
had  grown  ripe  for  hymeneal  joys, 
nibracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
nii(;ht  have  been  your  husband. 
Lidia.  Sir,  I  was, 

Jid  ever  am,  your  servant ;  but  it  was, 
nd  'tis  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish, 
ach  saucy  hopes.     If  I  had  been  the  heir 
f  all  the  glob^  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to, 
t  mv  best  you  had  deserved  me  ;  as  I  am, 
owe'er  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  zeal, 
wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
princess  equal  to  Tou  ;  such  a  one 
hat  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life, 
nth  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you  ; 
tay  you  have  happy  issue,  and  I  live 
0  be  their  humblest  handmaid  ! 
Giov.  I  am  dumb,  and  can  make  no  reply  ; 
his  kiss,  bathed  in  tears, 
'ay  learn  you  what  I  ^ould  say. 


JOBN  FOBO. 

Contemporary  with  Massinger,  and  possessing 
ndred  tastes  and  powers,  was  Johw  Ford  (1586- 
>39).  This  author  wisely  trusted  to  a  negnlar 
ofession,  not  to  dramatic  literature,  forbid  sQp- 
)rt  He  waa  of  a  good  Beyonshire  fkmily,  and 
"cd  to  the  law.  His  first  eflTorts  as  a  writer  for 
e  stage,  were  made  in  unison  with  Webster  and 
ekker.  He  also  joined  with  the  latter,  and  with 
3wley,  in  composing  the  Wiich  ofEdmonUm^  already 
entioned,  the  hist  act  of  which  seems  to  be  Ford's. 
>  1628  appeared  the  Looer'a  Melunehofy,  dedicated 
his  friends  of  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.  In  1633 
^e  printed  his  three  tragedies,  the  Brother  and 


Sister,  the  Broken  Hearty  and  Love's  Sacrifice.  He 
next  wrote  Per/dn  Warbeck,  a  correct  and  spirited 
historical  drama.  Two  otlier  pieces.  Fancies  Chaste 
and  Nohle,  and  the  Ladjfs  Trial,  produced  in  1638 
and  1639,  complete  the  list  of  Fonl's  works.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  shortly  after  the  production 
of  his  last  play. 

A  tone  of  pensive  tenderness  and  pathos,  with  a 
peculiarly  soft  and  musical  style  of  blank  verse, 
characterise  this  poet  The  choice  of  his  subjects 
was  unhappy,  for  he  has  devoted  to  incestuous  pas- 
sion the  noblest  offerings  of  his  muse.  The  scenes 
in  his  •  Brother  and  Sister,*  descriptive  of  the  crimi- 
nal loves  of  Annabella  and  Giovanni,  are  painfully 
interesting  and  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  but  con- 
tain his  finest  poetry  and  expression.  The  old  dra- 
matists loved  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  forbid- 
den themes,  which  tempted  the  imagination,  and 
awoke  those  slumbering  fires  of  pride,  passion,  and 
wickedness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  They  lived  in  an  age  of  excitement — the 
newly-awakened  intellect  warring  with  the  senses 
— the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qua- 
lities. In  this  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were 
plunged,  and  they  depicted  forcibly  what  they  saw 
and  fblt  Much  as  they  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
spent  in  shady  retirement;  they  flung  themselves 
into  the  full  tide  of  the  passions,  sounded  its  depths, 
wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements,  and 
were  borne  onwards  in  headlong  career.  A  few, 
like  poor  Marlow  and  Greene,  sunk  early  in  unde- 
plored  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy.  This 
very  recklessness  and  daring,  however,  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  and  freedom  to  uieir  genius.  They  were 
emancipated  from  ordinary  restraints;  they  were 
strong  in  their  sceptic  pride  and  self-will;  they 
surveyed  the  whole  of  life,  and  gave  expression  to 
those  wild  half- shaped  thoughts  and  unnatural 
promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
would  have  instantly  repressed  and  condemned. 
With  them,  the  passion  of  love  was  an  all-pervad- 
ing fire,  that  consumed  the  decencies  of  life ;  some- 
times it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  mo- 
ments imbued  with  a  wild  preternatural  sweetness 
and  fervour.  Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  revenge,  re- 
morse, and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  elements 
of  our  nature,  were  crowded  into  their  short  exist- 
ence as  into  their  scenes.  Nor  was  the  light  of 
religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  vice  and  debauchery. 
The  better  genius  of  Shakspeare  lifted  him  above 
this  agitated  region ;  yet  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
and  the  '  Sonnets,'  show  that  he.had  been  at  one  time 
soiled  by  some  of  its  impurities.  Ford  was  appa- 
rently of  regular  deportment  but  of  morbid  diseased 
imagination.*  His  latest  biographer  (Mr  Hartley 
Goleridge)  suggests,  that  the  dholce  of  horrible  sto- 
ries for  his  two  best  plays  may  haye  been  merely 
an  exercise  of  intellectual  power.  *  His  moral  sense 
was  gratified  by  indignation  at  tiie  dark  possibilities 
of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
fering.' Ford  was  destitute  of  the  fire  and  grandeur 
of  the  heroic  drama.  Mr  Charles  Lamb  ranks  him 
with  the  firstorder  of  poets;  but  this  praise  is  exces- 
sive. Admitting  his  sway  over  the  tender  passions, 
and  the  occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  con- 
ceptions, he  wants  the  elevation  df  great  genius. 
He  has,  as  Hallam  remarks,  the  power  over  tears ; 
for  he  makes  his  readers  sympathise  even  with  his 
vicious  characters. 

*  Some  unknown  oontemporary  haa  praerred  a  graphio  tnit 
of  Ford's  appaanmoe  and  reserved  deportment— 

*  Deep  in  a  dump  John  Ford  alone  was  got, 
With  folded  arms  and  mtUaoholy  bat.' 
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[A  Dying  BeqvealJ] 
(From  the  <  Broken  Heart*) 

Ob/.  Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  have  granted 
The  oppNortunitj  you  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  hare  commanded. 

Pen,  Tis  a  benefit 
Which  I  shall  owe  your  ^^oodness  even  in  death  for. 
My  glass  of  life,  sweet  prmoess,  hath  few  minutes 
Remaining  to  run  down  ;  the  sands  are  spent : 
For,  by  an  inward  messenger,  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 
Col,  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 
Pen,  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams, 
And  shadows  soon  decaying  :  on  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
By  varied  pleaiiures  sweeten'd  in  the  mixture. 
But  traffical  in  issue. 

CitL  Contemn  not  your  condition  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only  :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  ! 

Pm.  To  place  before  ye 
A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  life. 
Who  count  the  best  a  miseiy. 

Cai.  Indeed 
You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen,  That  remedy' 
Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 
CcU,  Sneak,  and  enjoy  it. 
Pen.  \  ouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix ; 
And  take  that  trouble  on  ye,  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath  impartially  : 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy  ; 
Heaven  will  reward  your  piety  and  thank  "it. 
When  I  am  dead  :  for  sure  I  must  not  live  ; 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

Cal»  Now  beshrcw  thy  sadness ; 
Thou  tum'st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen,  Her  fair  eyes 
Melt  into  passion  :  then  I  have  assurance 
Encouraging  my  boldness.    In  this  paper 
My  will  was  charactered  ;  which  you,  with  pardon, 
Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

C<U,  Talk  on,  prithee  ; 
It  is  a  pretty  earnest. 
Pen,  I  have  left  me 
But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  youth  ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  griefs. 
In  years  I  am  a  child. 
Col,  To  whom  that  t 

Pen,  To  virgin  wives  ;  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 
B|T  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chiefly 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds,  for  ties  of  love 
Rather  than  ranging  of  their  blood  :  and  next. 
To  married  maids ;  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honourable  issue  in  their  virtues. 
Before  the  flatteiy  of  delights  by  marriage ; 
M^  those  be  ever  young. 

Cal,  A  second  jewel 
You  mean  to  part  yrith  1 

Pen,  Tis  my  fame  ;  I  trust 
By  scandal  yet  untouch'd  :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory  and  Time's  old  daughter.  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention, 
When  I  am  falrn  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity  without  dishonour. 

Cai.  How  handsomely  thou  play'st  with  harmless 
si)ort 


Of  mere  imagination  !    Speak  the  Xatt, 
I  strangely  like  thy  will. 

Pen,  This  jewel,  madam. 
Is  dearly  precious  to  me  ;  you  most  use 
The  best  of  your  discretion,  to  employ 
This  gifl  as  I  intend  it. 

C<u,  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen,  rris  Ions  ago,  since  first  I  lo«t  my  kott; 
Long  I  have  liv  d  without  it :  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparta'a  beir. 
By  service  bound,  and  by  afiectxoD  ▼inr'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother  Ithocles. 

Cal,  What  saidst  thou  ! 

Pen,  Impute  not,  heaven-blest  lady,  to  unbiti>i 
A  faith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  |wayert 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity ; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appes^d 
He  moves  before  you  ! 

Cal,  Shall  I  answer  here. 
Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly ! 

Pen,  First  his  heart 
Shall  fall  in  cinders,  scorch'd  by  jour  lUisihuii. 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks,  but  with  low>bcnt  xhoB^* 
Accusing  such  presumption  :  as  for  won^ 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service ; 
Yet  this  lost  creature  loves  yon.     Be  a  {ffisrefi^ 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood  ;  give  him  his  doom. 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

CaL  What  new  change 
Appears  in  my  behaviour,  that  thou  darest 
Tempt  my  displeasure ! 

Pen,  I  must  leave  the  world. 
To  revel  in  Elysium  ;  and  'tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  beie. 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  ia  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit.    But  if  you  pleaae  to  kill  hlo* 
Lend  him  one  angry  loox,  or  one  harah  wcad. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  strong  a  ]M>r«r 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 
His  life  and  end. 

Cai,  You  have  foigot,  Penthea, 
How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen.  But  remember 
I  am  sister :  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind,  O  moet  unkind. 
Cai,  Christalla,  Philema,  where  are  ye !    \^ 
Your  check  lies  in  my  silence. 


*. 


[Cfmtentionofa  Bird  and  a  Musict<ui.]' 

(From  the  *  Lover's  Melandioly.*) 
MsKAPBOH  and  Amxtbcs. 

Men,  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tale« 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  ^lorif^  their  Tetape,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came ;  and  living  private. 
Without  acQuaintance  of  more  sweet  companitm^ 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts 
I  day  by  day  jEreauented  silent  groves. 
And  solitary  wallcs.    One  mominf  eariy 
This  accident  enoounter'd  me :  Ineaid 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  caiitenti<a. 
That  art  [and]  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Ama,  I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men,  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mme  ears,  or  rather, 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul :  As  I  stole  nearer^ 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 

*  For  an  ampUfioation  of  the  auttject  of  this  cxtnet,  m  o^ 
*  Richard  Cramhaw.' 
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Thb  jouth,  Uik  fair-faced  youth,  upon  his  lute, 
With  8tnu]i9  of  fltrange  rariety  and  harmony, 
Proelaiffling,  as  it  seem*d,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  dear  choristers  of  the  woods,  the  biruM, 
Thst,  M  they  flock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
U'ood'iiuff  it  what  they  heard.     I  wonder'd  too. 
Amd.  And  so  do  I ;  good  I  on — 
Men,  A  ni^tineale, 
Xature's  best  shillM  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  erery  sercral  strain 
The  well-shji^>ed  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own ; 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she. 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  rarious  notes 
Reply  to:  for  a  roioe,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethua,  'tis  much  easier  to  believe 
Tluu  rach  they  wero,  than  hope  to  heai  again. 
AmeL  How  did  the  rivals  part ! 
AffiL  You  term,  them  rightly  ; 
For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  harmony. 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
loto  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Hliom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes, 
{jhonld  vie  with  him  for  masteiy,  whose  study 
Hsd  busied  many  houn  to  perfect  practice : 
To  cad  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
&  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick, 
Hiat  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 
CoDoofd  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 
Amet.  Now  for  the  bird. 
Mm,  The  bird,  oidain'd  to  be 
Music's  first  mar^,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds :   which,  when  her  warbling 

throat 
Fsil'd  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp*d  she  on  his  lute, 
.iod  bnke  her  heart !    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 
To  aee  the  conqueror  upon  her  heane. 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears  ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 
AmeL  I  believe  thee. 

Afea.  He  look'd  upon  the  trqihies  of  his  art. 
Then  sigh'd,    then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and 

cried : 
*AIas,  poor  creature  !  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cmelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
llencefoitii  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
i^hall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end  :'  and  in  that  sorrow, 
Xt  he  was  pashin^  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in. 

Amtf,  Thou  hast  discours'd 
A  truth  of  mirth  and  pit}'. 

THOMAS  HEY  WOOD. 

Thomas  Uetwood  was  one  of  the  most  indcfati- 
(nble  of  dramatic  writers.  He  had,  as  he  informs 
hii  readers,  *an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main 
finger/  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays.  He  wrote 
Abo  several  prose  works,  besides  attending  to  his 
business  aa  an  actor.  Of  his  huge  dramatic  library, 
only  twenty-three  plavs  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
bestnf  whkh  are,  A  Woman  KiUed  with  Kindneas,  the 
EngUtk  TVore&r,  A  ChaBengefor  Beautu,  the  JRoyal 
A'ia^  and  Loyal  Subject,  the  Lancashire  Wttcheg,  the 
Rape  o/Liiartee,  Lm%  Misirees,  &c.  The  few  par- 
ticohn  ictpectiDg  Heywood'a  lifi^  and  history  have 
been  gfeaoed  fiom  his  own  writings  and  the  dates  of 
^is  pttja,  Tlie  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  but 
be  wai « native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  Betsr-HMssv  CMDbridge :  he  is  found  writing 
fcrthetlMe  in  1596,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 


his  ready  pen  down  to  the  year  1640.  In  one  of  his 
prologues,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  various  sources  of 
his  multifarious  labours : 

To  give  content  to  this  most  curious  age, 

The  gods  themselves  we've  brought  down  to  the  stage. 

And  figured  them  in  planets  ;  made  even  hell 

Deliver  up  the  furies,  by  no  spell 

(Saving  the  muse's  rapture)  further  wc 

Have  trafficked  by  their  help  ;  no  history 

We  have  left  unrified  ;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  openine  each  hid  manuscript 

As  tracks  more  viilgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue  : 

Of  fairies,  elves,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land. 

The  lawns,  the  groves,  no  number  can  be  scaun'd 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to. 

This  was  written  in  1637,  and  it  shows  how  eager 
the  play-going  public  were  then  for  novelties,  though 
they  poswssed  the  theatre  of  Shakspeare  and  Ids 
contemporaries.  The  death  of  Heywood  is  equally 
unknown  with  the  date  of  his  birth.  As  a  dramatist, 
he  had  a  poetical  fancy  and  abundance  of  classical 
imagery ;  but  his  taste  was  defective ;  and  scenes  of 
low  buffoonery,  '  merry  accidents,  intermixed  with 
apt  and  witty  jests,'  deform  his  pieces.  His  humour, 
however,  is  more  pure  and  moral  tlian  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  *  There  is  a  natural  repose  in 
his  scenes,'  says  a  dramatic  critic,  *  which  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  excitement  that  reigns  in  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Middleton  looks  upon  his 
characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with  which  we 
listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their 
behaviour  upon  the  scaffold.  Webster  lays  out  their 
corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the  diine  over  them 
when  Uiey  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed 
ground.  Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they 
come  into  these  situations.  He  walks  quietly  to  and 
fro  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem- 
bers of  society ;  contenting  hinisdf  with  a  sad  smile 
at  their  follies,  or  with  a  frequent  warning  to  them 
on  the  oonsequenoes  of  their  crimes.'  *  The  follow- 
ing description  of  Psyche,  from  *  Love's  Mistress,'  is 
in  his  best  manner: — 

ADMKTt'S. — ABTtOCIIR. — PKTRKA. 

A(fm,  Welcome  to  both  in  one  I  Oh,  can  you  tell 
What  fate  your  sister  hath  ! 

Both,  Psyche  is  well. 

Adm,  So  among  mortals  it  is  often  said. 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

AtL  But  Psydie  lives,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  far  surmount  all  earthly  joy  ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare  ; 
Winds,  and  the  light-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air ; 
Clear  diannell'd  riven,  springs,  and  flowoiy  meotls. 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams, 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  ombroideiy  treads. 
When  Psyche  gilds  their  crystal  with  her  bcam». 
We  have  but  seen  our  sister,  and,  behold ! 
She  sends  us  with  our  laps  fUll  brimm'd  with  gold. 

In  1635,  Heywood  published  a  poem  entitled  the 
Hierarchy  of  AnyeU,  Various  songs  arc  scattered 
through  Hey  wood's  neglected  plays,  some  of  them 
easy  and  flowing : — 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day. 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow  : 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow  : 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  firom  the  lark  I'D  borrow  : 
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Bird,  prune  thv  wing,  nightingale,  sing, 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 
Notes  from  them  all  1*11  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  red-breast. 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  eveiy  bush. 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow, 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves. 

Sing  my  fair  love  goo3  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow. 

SkephercTt  Soikff. 

We  that  have  known  no  greater  state 
Than  this  we  live  in,  praise  our  fate  ; 
For  courtly  silks  in  cares  are  spent, 
When  country's  russet  breeds  content. 
The  power  of  sceptres  we  admire, 
But  sheep-hooks  for  our  use  desire. 
Simple  and  low  is  our  condition, 
For  nere  with  us  is  no  ambition : 
We  with  the  sun  our  flocks  unfold. 
Whose  rising  makes  their  fleeces  gold  ; 
Our  muHJc  from  the  birds  we  borrow. 
They  bidding  us,  we  them,  good  morrow. 
Our  habits  are  but  coarse  and  plain, 
Yet  they  defend  from  wind  and  rain  ; 
As  warm  too,  in  an  equal  eye. 
As  those  be-stain'd  in  scarlet  dye. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  home-spun  lass. 
As  many*meny  hours  doth  pass, 
As  courtiers  with  their  costly  girls. 
Though  richly  deck*d  in  gold  and  pearls  j 
And,  though  but  plain,  to  purpose  woo. 
Nay,  often  with  less  danger  too. 
Those  that  delight  in  dainties'  store. 
One  stomach  feed  at  once,  no  more  ; 
And,  when  with  homely  fare  we  feaat, 
With  us  it  doth  as  well  digest ; 
And  many  times  we  better  speed. 
For  our  wild  fruits  no  surfeits  breed. 
If  we  sometimes  the  willow  wear. 
By  subtle  swains  that  dare  forswear. 
We  wonder  whence  it  comes,  and  fear 
They've  been  at  court  and  learnt  it  there. 

[Shiptpredc  by  Drink,} 
(From  ths '  EngUah  Traveller.*) 
-This  gentleman  and  I 


Pass'd  but  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour's  houw* 
Where,  as  they  say,  dwells  one  young  Lionel, 
An  unthrift  youth  ;  his  father  now  at  sea  : 
And  there  this  ni^ht  was  held  a  sumptuous  feast. 
In  the  height  of  tbeir  carousing,  all  their  brains 
Warm'd  with  the  heat  of  wine,  discourse  was  oflfer'd 
Of  ships  and  storms  at  sea  :  when  suddenly, 
Out  of  his  giddy  wildness,  one  conceives 
The  room  wherein  they  quaffed  to  be  a  pinnace 
Moving  and  floating,  and  the  confus'd  noise 
To  be  the  murmuring  winds,  gusts,  mariners ; 
That  their  unsteadfast  footing  did  proceed 
From  rocking  of  the  vessel.    This  conceiv'd. 
Each  one  b^ns  to  apprehend  the  danger. 
And  to  look  out  for  safety.    Fly,  saith  one, 
Up  to  the  main-top,  and  discover.    He 
Climbs  by  the  bed -post  to  the  tester,  there 
Reports  a  turbulent  sea  and  tempest  towards  ; 
And  wills  them,  if  they'll  save  their  ship  and  lives, 
To  cast  their  lading  overboard.    At  this 
All  fall  to  work,  and  hoist  into  the  street. 


' 


As  to  the  sea,  what  next  came  to  their  hand, 
Stools,  tables,  tressels,  trenches,  bedsteads,  rops 
Pots,  plate,  and  glasses.    Here  a  fellow  wkistla^ : 
They  take  him  for  the  boatswain :  one  lies  str.^ 
Upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  swam  for  life : 
A  third  takes  the  bass-viol  for  the  cock-boat. 
Sits  in  the  bellow  on't,  labours,  and  rovs  ; 
His  oar  the  stick  with  which  the  fiddler  fhfi : 
A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  thinking  to  *scspe 
(As  did  Arion)  on  the  dolphin's  back. 
Still  fumbling  on  a  gittem.    The  rude  mnltitsf',   I 
Watching  wiUiout,  and  gaping  for  the  ^il 
Cast  from  the  windows,  went  hj  th'  ears  aboot  i: ;    i 
The  constable  is  call'd  t'  atone  the  broil ; 
Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within        | 
Of  imminent  shipwreck,  enters  the  house,  and  firisac 
In  this  confusion  :  they  adore  his  stafl^ 
And  think  it  Neptune^  trident ;  and  that  he 
Comes  with  his  Tritons  (so  they  call'd  his  wstd] 
To  calm  the  tempest,  and  i^ypease  the  waves  : 
And  at  this  point  we  left  them. 

JAMES  8aiBI.ET. 

The  last  of  theae  drunatista — *  a  great  noL'  sf*  i 
Mr  Charles  Lamb,  *  all  of  whom  spoke  necr '. 
same  language,  and  had  a  let  of  moral  fedbp  l 
notions  in  common' — ^was  James  Shulkt,  )rr. . 
London  in  1596.    Designed  for  holy  orders,  bhr.* 
was  educated  first  at  Oidbrd,  where  Archbisbcp  I^. 
refused  to  ordain  him  on  acoonnt  of  his  api^ei.":: 
being  disfigured  by  a  mole  on  bb  left  ch^  "^ 
afterwards  took  the  degree  oi  A.M.  at  Csmhri:. 
and  ofliciated  as  curate  near  St  Albans.    Ukg  ^ 
brother  divine  and  poet,  Crashaw,  Shiriey  cobn*. 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Borne.    He  Ltm  ■ 
a  schoolmaster  in  St  Albans,  but  afterwards  x:\  • 
in  London,  and  became  a  voluminous  dr&ii' 
writer.    Thirty-nine  plays  proceeded  finom  ks  r- 
lific  pen ;  and  a  modem  edition  of  his  works,  <^' ' 
by  Gifford,  is  in  six  octavo  Yolumet.     Wh^  - 
Master  of  the  Bevels,  in  1633,   licensed  Sbht;* 
play  of  the  Young  Admiral,  he  entered  on  bish*i* 
an  expression  of  his  admiration  of  the  drama,  tf--'- 
it  was  free  fh>m  oaths,  profaneness,  or  obsctnert- 
trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encouiv^ " 
poet  *  to  pursue  this  beneficial  and  cleanly  «^>: ' 
poetry.'    Shirley  is  certainly  less  impure  than  -  - 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  is  far  from  fanltie<<  - 
this  respect    His  dramas  seem  to  have  been '  y- 
ably  successful.    When  the  civil  wars  lnx>ko icr. f- 
poet  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  ta<k  ri 
field  under  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.   A':  ■' 
the  cessation  of  this  struggle,  a  still  wora*  is:"  *• 
tune  befell  our  author,  in  the  shutting  of  the  \htr.':^ 
4ind  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  furr  J 
occupation  of  a  teacher.    Hie  Bcstoration  dofs '  < 
seem  to  have  mended  his  fortunes.    In  166&  ''• 
great  fire  of  liOndon  drove  the  poet  and  his  fari' 
from  their  house  in  Whitefriars ;  and  abortlr  ^'- 
this  event,  both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  thcfi^^ 
day.    A  life  of  various  labours  and  revenes.  t!-^ 
found  a  sudden  and  tragic  termination,    i^him; ' 
plays  have  less  force  and  dignity  than  thi^  - 
Massinger;  less  pathos  than  those  of  Foni  il^ 
comedies  have  the  tone  and  manner  of  good  sockr 
Mr  Campbell  has  praised  his  *  polished  and  ntri*: 
dialect,'  uie  *  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the  tiu* 
cacy  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  liis  sioii^ 
He  admits,  however,  what  every  ieaderj(Hsi  the  rszi 
in  Shirley  of  any  strong  passion  or  engrossing  io^ 
rest     Hallam   more  justly  and  compreheoii^^^ 
states — *  Sliirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  cu2- 
ceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  tn^ 
less,  perhaps,  of  wit;  his  dranoas  produce  oo  ^} 
impression  in  reading,  and  of  course  can  kin  dcik 
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t  the  memcny.  But  his  mind  was  poetical;  his 
etter  characters,  especially  females,  express  pure 
^ought«  in  pure  language ;  he  is  neyer  tumid  or 
Sected,  and  seldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed 
a^pidly,  the  personages  are  numerous,  and  there  is 
general  animatioa  in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us 
3  read  him  with  some  pleasure.  No  very  good  play, 
or  possibly  any  very  good  scene,  could  be  found 
3  Shirley ;  but  he  has  many  lines  of  considerable 
eauty.'  Of  these  fine  lines,  Dr  Fanner,  in  his 
!Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  quoted  per- 
laps  the  most  beautiful,  being  part  of  Femando's 
escription,  in  the  *  Brothers,*  of  the  charma  of  his 
aistress : — 

Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
ArVhich  suddenly  took  birth,  but  oyerweigh'd, 
^'iih  its  own  swelling,  dropt  upon  her  bosom, 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light  appeared 
Am  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes. 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  victory  o'er  grief ; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselres. 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heayen. 

In  the  same  vein  of  delicate  fancy  and  feeling  is  the 
following  passage  in  the  Grateful  Servant,  where 
Cleona  learns  of  the  existence  of  Foscari,  from  her 
page  Dulcino : — 

Cfe.  The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darkened  thoughts. 
He  lives,  he  lives  yet  I  Cease,  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth  j 
How  fares  my  lord  i     Upon  my  virgin  heart 
rU  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  offer  up 
A.  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 
Ih  he  in  perfect  health  ! 

Jhd.  Not  perfect,  madam. 
Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Your  constancT. 

O^e,  0  get  thee  wings  and  fly  then  ; 
Fell  him  my  love  doth  bum  like  vestal  fire, 
Which,  wita  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices, 
Disperses  odours  round  about  my  soul, 
And  did  refresh  it  when  Hwas  dull,  and  sad, 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

Yet  stay, 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon  ;  where  is  he  I  speak. 

2>u/.  He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady ; 
He  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

CVe.    Time  has  no  feathers ;   he  walks  now  on 
crutches. 
Relate  his  gestures  when  be  gave  thee  this. 
What  other  words  1    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  blow  I 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  :«houId  suspect  my  faith.    What  said  he,  prithee  f 

Ihd.  He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Makes  eloquent,  could  speak  ;  he  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

Cie.  The  sun's  lov'd  flower,  that  shuts  his  y^low 
curtain 
^Vhen  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  fair  rising  :  with  my  parting  lord 
I  clo^'d  all  my  delight ;  tul  his  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 

TU  ProdigcU  ladif. 

[From  the  *  Lady  of  PloMiirs.*] 

Aektina  and  the  Stsward. 

Suic.  Be  patient,  madam,  you  may  have  your  plea- 
sure. 
A  ret.  Tis  that  I  came  to  town  for ;  I  would  not 
Endure  again  the  country  conversation 


To  be  the  lady  of  six  shires  I    The  men. 
So  near  the  primitive  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  earth  ;  their  brains 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  as  their  ground  :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  merry  and  his  horse  with  whistling 
Sellin^r's  round  ;*  t'  observe  with  what  solemnity 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candle- 
sticks ; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobbyhorse 
Tire,  and  the  Maid-Marian,  dissolved  to  a  jelly. 
Be  kept  for  spoon  meat. 

&ew.  These,  with  your  pardon,  are  no  argument 
To  make  the  country  life  appear  so  hateful ; 
At  least  to  your  particular,  who  enjoy'd 
A  blessing  in  that  calm,  would  you  be  pleas'd 
To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom  : 
While  your  own  wiU  commanded  what  should  move 
Delights,  your  husband's  love  and  power  joined 
To  give  your  life  more  harmony.     You  liy'd  there 
Secure  and  innocent,  beloved  of  all ; 
Pmis'd  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray'd  for: 
You  might  be  envied,  but  malice  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt. — I  would  not  prophesy. 
But  leave  to  your  own  apprehension 
What  may  succeed  your  change. 

Aret.  You  do  imagine. 
No  doubt,  you  have  talk'd  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.     Your  master  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  country, 
With  title  of  superintendent  bailie. 

Enter  Bia  Thomas  BoRifWSi.1. 

Bom.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  t 
Angry,  sweetheart  1 

Aret.  I  am  angry  with  myself. 
To  be  so  miserably  restrain 'd  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  hoaoor 
To  see  me  satisfied. 

Bom.  In  what,  Aretina, 
Dost  thou  accuse  me  1    Have  I  not  obeyed 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  I 
Quitted  the  country,  and  remov'd  the  hope 
Of  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fair  lordship 
We  liv'd  in  ;  chang'd  a  calm  and  retir'd  li^ 
For  this  wild  town,  compos'd  of  noise  and  chaige  t 

Aret.  What  chaige  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  I 

Bom.  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood  ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and  powerful 
I'  th'  state,  but  with  this  lose  not  your  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.     I  shall  be  studious, 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune^ 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both. 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teach 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employed 
To  serve  your  vast  expenses. 

Aret.  Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir  1 

Bom.  Though  you  weigh 
Me  in  a  partiu  scale,  my  heart  is  honsft, 
And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  have 
Obeyed  no  modest  counsel  to  a^t. 
Nay  study,  ways  of  nride  and  costly  ceremony* 
Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's ; 
Your  mighty  looking-glasses,  like  artillery, 
Bronght  home  on  engma  ;  the  superfluous  plate 
Antique  and  novel ;  vanities  of  tires ; 
Fourscore  pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  kinsman ; 
Banquets  for  t'other  lady,  aunt  and  cousins ; 

^  A  favourite  though  homely  danoe  of  those  days,  taUnf  Its 
title  from  an  actor  named  St  Leger. 
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And  perfumes  that  eioeed  all :  tiaiu  of  Bcrvant«, 
To  stifle  us  at  Home  and  show  abroad, 
More  motley  thau  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  coach,  irhoae  rude  postilion 
Must  petiter  erexy  narrow  laxic,  till  iMwwengen 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls. 
And  common  cries  pursue  your  laidysnip 
For  hind'ring  o'  the  market. 

AreL  Hare  vou  done,  sir  ! 

Bom,  1  could  accuse  the  gaiety  of  your  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silrer,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions.    Your  jewels, 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes. 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Something  might  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admirers. 
I  could  urge  something  more. 

Artt,  Pray  do  ;  I  like 
Your  homily  of  thrift. 

Bom,  I  could  wish,  madam, 
You  would  not  game  so  much. 

Artt,  A  gamester  too ! 

Bom,  But  are  not  come  to  that  repentance  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enough  to  raise  your  profit ; 
You  look  not  through  the  subtlety  of  cards 
And  mysteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  save 
Chaise  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearln ; 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  should.     My  poorest  Nenaut 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  hire. 
Purchased  Mueath  my  honour.    You  may  play. 
Not  a  pastime,  but  a  tyranny,  and  vex 
Yourself  and  my  estate  by  't. 

Atrt.  Good — ^proceed. 

Bom,  Another  game  you  hare,  which  consumes  more 
Your  fame  than  purse ;  your  revels  in  the  night, 
Your  meetings  called  the  ball,  to  which  appear, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
<)f  Venus  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure ; 
Tis  but  the  family  of  love  translated 
Into  more  costly  sin.    There  was  a  play  on  't. 
And  had  the  poet  not  been  bribed  to  a  modest 
Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in  't. 
Some  darks  had  been  discovered,  and  the  deeds  too ; 
In  time  he  may  repent,  and  make  some  blush 
To  see  the  second  part  danc'd  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
By  any  foul  act,  but  the  virtuous  know 
'Tis  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves,  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

Arei,  Have  you  concluded 
Your  lecture ! 

Bom.  I  have  done  ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fair  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  modest 
And  noble  freedom. 

In  the '  Ball/  a  comedy  partly  by  Chapman,  but 
cliiefly  by  Shirley,  a  coxcomb  (Bostock),  crazed  on 
the  point  of  family,  is  shown  up  in  the  moet  admir- 
able manner.  Sir  Marmaduke  Travers,  by  way  of 
fooling  him,  tells  him  that  he  is  rivalled  in  his  suit 
of  a  particular  lady  by  Sir  Ambrose  Lamount 

[Scene  from  the  Ball,] 
BosTOCK  and  Srs  UAavADiKB. 

Bob.  Does  she  love  any  body  else  t 

Mar.  I  know  not. 
But  she  has  half  a  score  upon  my  knowledge. 
Are  suitors  for  her  favour. 

Hot,  Name  but  one*. 
And  if  he  cannot  show  as  many 


Mar,  He  thinks  he  has  good  cards  for  her,  asd  la- 
Ilis  game  well. 

Bo*.  Be  an  understanding  knight. 
And  take  my  meaning  ;  if  he  cannot  show 
As  much  in  heraldry 

Mar,  1  do  not  know  how  rich  he  is  in  fiekb. 
But  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Bot.  Is  he  a  branch  of  the  nobility  t 
How  many  lords  can  he  call  cousin !— else 
He  must  Se  taught  to  know  he  has  presumed 
To  stand  in  competition  with  ine. 

Mar.  You  will  not  kill  him  ! 

Bot.  You  shall  pardon  me  ; 
I  have  that  within  me  must  not  be  provokM : 
There  be  some  living  now  that  have  been  kiU*4 
For  lesser  matters. 

Mar.  Some  living  that  have  been  kill'd ! 

Bob,  I  mean  some  living  that  have  seen  euai^x 
Not  to  confront  nobility  ;  and  I 
Am  sensible  of  my  honour. 

ifor.  His  name  is 
Sir  Ambrose. 

Bot.  Lamount ;  a  knight  of  yesteftlay. 
And  he  shall  die  to>morn>w ;  name  another. 

Mar,  Not  so  fast,  sir ;  you  must  take  smie  bce«^ 

Bos.  I  care  no  more  for  killing  half  a  doxen 
Knights  of  the  lower  house — I  mean  that  arc  a-; 
Descended  from  nobility — than  I  do 
To  kick  any  footman ;  an  Sir  Ambroae  were 
Knight  of  ^he  Sun,  king  Oberon  should  not  nrt  iz 
Nor  his  queen  Mab. 

Enter  Sir  Ambhobk  Lamoost. 

Mar,  Unluckily  he's  here,  sir. 

Bos.  Sir  Ambrose, 
How  dooH  thy  knighthood  f  ha  ! 

Amb,  My  nymph  of  honour,  well ;  1  joy  to  «w  ir 

Bos,  Sir  Marmaduke  tells  me  thou  art  suitor  v* 
Lady  Lucina. 

Amb.  I  have  ambition 
To  be  her  servant. 

Bos.  Hast !  thou'rt  a  brave  knight,  and  I  cocds. 
Thy  judgment. 

Amb,  Sir  Marmaduke  himself  leans  that  war  vy. 

Bos.  Why  didst  conceal  it !    Come,  the  mat  k 
merrier. 
But  I  could  never  see  you  there. 

Mar,  I  hope. 
Sir,  we  may  live. 

Bos.  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
Cupid  has  given  us  ul  one  livery  ; 
I  ser>'e  that  lady  too  ;  you  imderstand  me  ? 
But  who  shall  carry  her,  the  fidtes  determiue ; 
I  could  be  knighted  too. 

Amb,  That  would  be  no  addition  to 
Your  blood. 

Bos,  I  think  it  would  not ;  so  my  lord  told  nt ; 
Thou  know'st  my  lord,  not  the  earl,  my  other 
Cousin  !  there's  a  spark  his  predeoessovs 
Have  match'd  into  the  blood  ;  yon  understand 
He  put  me  upon  this  lady  ;  I  proclaim 
No  hopes  ;  pray  let's  together,  gentlemen  ; 
If  she  be  wise — I  say  no  more  ;  she  shall  not 
Cost  me  a  sigh,  nor  shall  her  love  engage  mc 
To  draw  a  swoid ;  I  have  vow'd  that. 

Mar,  You  did  but  jest  bef(»e. 

Amb,  Twere  pity  that  one  drop 
Of  your  heroic  blood  should  fidl  to  th'  ground : 
\^nio  knows  but  all  your  cousin  l<Mds  may  die. 

Mar,  As  I  believe  them  not  immortal,  sir. 

Amb.  Then  you  are  gulf  of  honour,  swallow  all, 
May  marry  some  queen  yourself,  and  get  princes 
To  furnish  the  barren  parts  of  Christendom. 

There  was  a  long  cessation  of  the  regular  dnnn 
In  1642,  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  the  ekmess 
of  discord,  and  in  the  same  mouth  that  the  9v  r. 
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BYRD  AND  HDNNIt. 


US  drawn,  the  theatres  were  closed.  On  the  2d  of 
^ptember,  the  Long  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
mppressing  pablic  stage  plays  throughout  the  king- 
>Di  during  these  calamitous  times.'  An  infraction 
r  this  ordinance  took  place  in  1644,  when  some 
layers  were  apprehended  for  performing  Beaumont 
id  Fletcher's  *  King  and  no  King' — an  ominous  title 
>r  a  drama  at  that  period.  Another  ordinance  was 
aued  in  1647,  and  a  third  in  the  following  year, 
hen  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  provost 
tarshaU,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  plays  and 
sizing  ballad  singers.  Parties  of  strolling  actors 
[TcaaionaUy  performed  in  the  country ;  but  there  was 
o  rc^lar  theatrical  performances  in  London,  till 
>avcnant  brought  out  his  opera,  the  Siege  of  Rhod^u^ 
\  the  year  1 656.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  removed 
:>  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  Drury  Lane,  where  he  per- 
3rmed  until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration.  A  strong 
partiality  for  the  drama  existed  in  the  nation,  which 
ill  the  storms  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Puritans,  had  not  been  able  to  crush  or  subdue. 

MI6C£LLANEOU8  PIECES  OF  THE  PERIOD  1558-1649. 

[CcmnWo/  Song^  hy  Bithop  Still.] 
[From  the  pl&y  of  *  OaxtaaiBt  Crurton*ii  Needle,'  about  IBGi.'} 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 
My  stomach  is  not  good  ; 
Rnt  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a-cold  ; 
T  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  Ride  go  bare,  go  bare ; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 
But,  belly,  God  send  thee  ffood  ale  enough, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

I  love  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire ; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead ; 

Much  bread  I  nought  desire. 
No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  so  wrapp'd,  and  thoroughly  lapp'd, 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek. 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheek : 
Then  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl, 

Kven  as  a  maltworm  should. 
And  saith,  *  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old.' 
BacK  and  side,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink. 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do  ; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  hare  the  bliss 

Oood  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And  all  poor  souls  that  have  soour'd  bowls, 

Or  have  them  lustily  troul'd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

Mg  Mind  to  me  a  Kingdom  it. 
[From  Bjrrd's  *  Psalms,  Sonnets,*  &&    1586.] 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find. 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  God  or  nature  hath  assign'd  : 
Thoagh  much  I  want  that  most  would  have. 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 


No  princely  port,  nor  wealthy  store, 

Nor  force  to  win  a  victory  ; 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore. 

No  shape  to  win  a  loving  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall, 
For  why,  my  mind  despise  them  alL 

I  see  that  plentv  surfeits  oft. 
And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  are  aloft. 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all; 

These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  fear: 

Such  cares  my  mind  can  never  bear. 

I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 

I  wish  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  do  no  more  than  well  I  may. 

Look  what  I  want,  my  mind  supplies ; 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
My  mind's  cont^t  with  anythhig. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss. 
Nor  grudge  not  at  another's  giun ; 

No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  toss  ; 
I  brook  that  is  another's  bane ; 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  friend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease. 
And  conscience  clear  my  chief  defence  ; 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die ; 

Would  all  do  so  as  well  as  1 1 

Song. 
[Prom  the  same.] 

What  pleasure  have  great  princes 
More  dainty  to  their  choice. 

Than  herdsmen  wild,  who  careless 
In  quiet  life  rejoice :  '  \ 

And  Fortune's  fate  not  fearing. 

Sing  sweet  in  summer  morning. 

Their  dealings  plain  and  rightfhl. 

Are  void  of  all  deceit ; 
They  never  know  how  spiteful 

It  is  to  feel  and  wait 
On  favourite  presumptuous, 
Whose  pride  is  vain  and  sumptuous. 

All  day  their  flocks  each  tendeth. 
All  night  they  take  their  rest. 

More  quiet  than  who  scndeth 
His  ship  into  the  East, 

Where  gold  and  pearl  are  plenty, 

But  getting  very  dainty. 

For  lawyers  and  their  pleading 
They  esteem  it  not  a  straw ; 

They  think  that  honest  meaning 
Is  of  itself  a  law ; 

Where  Conscience  judgcth  plainly, 

They  spend  no  money  vainly. 

0  happy  who  thus  liveth. 

Not  caring  much  for  gold. 
With  clothing  which  suffioeth 

To  keep  him  from  the  cold  : 
Though  poor  and  plain  his  diei. 
Yet  meny  it  is  and  quiet. 

AfffdikUion  when  we  go  to  Bed, 

[From  the  *  Handful  ot  Hooegrsacklfli.*   By  WllUam 
Uunnis :  1585.] 

0  Lord  my  God,  I  wandered  have 

As  one  that  runs  astray. 
And  have  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed^ ' 

In  idleness  and  play, 
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Offended  sore  thy  M^est/, 

In  heaping  sin  to  Bin, 
And  yet  thy  mercy  hath  me  spar'd. 

So  gracious  hast  thou  been  1 
0  Loni,  my  faults  I  now  confesg, 

And  sorry  am  therefor ; 
But  not  so  much  as  fain  I  would : 

O  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  more  f 
It  is  thy  grace  must  bring' that  spirit 

For  which  I  humbly  pray, 
And  that  this  night  thou  me  defend. 

As  thou  hast  done  this  day. 
And  grant,  when  these  mine  eyet  and  tongue 

Shall  fail  through  Nature's  might, 
That  then  the  powers  of  my  poor  soul 

May  praise  tnee  day  and  night. 

Meditaiitm, 
[From  the  *  Poor  Widow's  Hite.*   By  wmiam  Hunnis :  158S.] 

Thou,  Ood,  that  ruPst  and  reign'st  in  light, 

That  flesh  cannot  attain  ; 
Thou,  Ood,  that  know'st  the  thoughts  of  men 

Are  altogether  vain  ; 
Thou,  Ood,  whom  neither  tongue  of  man 

Nor  aneel  can  express  ; 
Thou,  Ood,  it  is  that  I  do  seek. 

Thou  pity  ray  distress  \ 
Thy  scat,  0  God,  is  everywhere. 

Thy  power  all  powers  transcend  ; 
Thy  wisdom  cannot  measured  be. 

For  that  it  hath  no  end  I 
Thou  art  the  power  and  wisdom  too, 

And  sole  felicity ; 
But  I  a  lump  of  sinful  flesh, 

Nurse  of  iniquity. 
Thou  art  by  nature  merciful. 

And  Mercy  is  thy  name  ; 
And  I  by  nature  miserable. 

The  thrall  of  sin  and  shame : 
Then  let  thy  nature,  O  good  God  I 

Now  work  this  force  in  me  ; 
And  cleanse  the  nature  of  my  sin, 

And  heal  my  misery. 
One  depth,  good  Lord,  another  crayee ; 

My  depth  of  sinful  crime 
Requires  the  depth  of  mercy  great, 

For  saying  health  in  time. 
Sweet  Christ,  grant  that  thy  depth  of  grace 

May  swallow  up  my  sin  ; 
That  I  thereby  may  whiter  be, 

Than  eren  snow  hath  been. 

Tak  of  ArgentUe  and  Ouran. 

[From  a  poetical  epitome  of  English  hiatorj,  entitled  AMcn't 
Englandt  published  In  1586,  the  oompoeitioa  of  William  Warner, 
an  attorney  of  the  Common  Fleas,  who  died  at  a  ripe  age  In 
1600.] 

The  Brutons  thus  departed  henoe,  seyen  kingdoms  here 

begone. 
Where  diversely  in  diverse  broils  the  Saxons  lost  and 

won. 
King  Edell  and  Kin^  Adelbright  in  Divia  jointly  reign : 
In  loyal  concord  during  life  these  kingWfnends  remain. 
When  Adelbright  should  leave  his  Me,  to  Kdell  thus 

he  says : 
By  those  same  bonds  of  happy  loye,  that  held  us  friends 

always. 
By  our  byparted  crown,  of  which  the  moiety  is  mine. 
By  God,  to  whom  my  soul  must  pass,  and  so  in  time 

may  thine, 
I  pray  thee,  nay,  conjure  thee,  too,  to  nourish  as  thine 

own 
Thy  niece,  my  daughter  Argentile,  till  s\9  to  age  be 

grown. 


And  then,  as  thou  receiyesi,  rengn  to  ha  mj  t^i 
A  promise  had  for  this  bequest,  the  testator  be  £-, 
But  all  that  Edell  undertook  he  afterward  deiW. 
Tet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  dassel,  tba*  r. 

ffrown 
The  fairest  lady  under  heayen ;  whow  beastrV::. 

known, 
Amanv  princes  seek  her  love,  but  none  might  her  h\ti 
For  Gnppel  Edell  to  himselflier  kingdom  soojE^t  t-.  ;x: 
By  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  prince  in  Jhsii-,  c. 

see 
The  maid,  with  whom  he  ftll  in  love,  as  mod  y  r 

might  be. 
Unhappy  youth  I  what  should  he  do  !  his  s&is:  n 

kept  in  mew, 
Nor  he,  nor  any  noble  man  admitted  to  her  rkv 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pines  himjclf  i*!^ 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her  if  b*  -jr 
And  still  agamst  the  king's  resinunt  did  afrvS- 

yeidi. 
At  length  the  high  controller.  Lore,  whom  sos?  -r 

disobey, 
Imbased  him  from  lordliness  unto  a  kitx^en  ^i^ 
That  so,  at  least,  of  liie  or  death  abe  might  hm&  i. 

judge. 
Access  so  had  to  see,  and  speak,  he  did  his  lore  vr^ 
And  tells  his  birth :  her  answer  wae,  she  hosbs^l- 

would  stay. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  did  beat  his  brains,  hii  hos- 

achieve. 
Not  caring  what  became  of  her,  sohebyher  mifht  tl-r 
At  last  his  resolution  was,  some  peasant  should  ber* ' 
And,  which  was  working  to  his  wish,  he  did  jV  - 

with  joy 
How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  ec^  rssL^  ^ 

amorous  toy. 
The  kine,  peroeiving  such  his  yein«  piomotes  fai^  -^a 

still, 
Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  man  should  let,  pfibr 

his  will. 
Assured  therefore  of  his  love,  bat  not  sospecibr  ^ 
The  lover  was,  the  king  himself  in  his  b^alf  did  ^ 
The  lady,  reSolute  from  love,  unkindlj  takes  tk*  ^ 
Should  bar  the  noble,  and  unto  so  base  a  matd  t£x 
And  therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed  tki"^ 

stealth. 
Preferring  poverty  before  a  dangerous  life  in  v^/. 
When  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish  r  - 

heart 
Was  more  than  much ;  and  after  her  finom  court  ku 

depart: 
Forgetful  of  himself.  Us  birth,  his  eountry,  frntH^.v^' 

all. 
And  only  minding  whom  he  mist — the  fmindies*  •-:'  t' 

thrall! 
Normeansheafterto  frequent,  oreourt,  orstatelrto^ 
But  solitarily  to  live  amongst  the  cotintry  grovD^ 
A  brace  of  years  he  lived  thus ;  well>pleased  so  ti  ^ 
And  shepheid-like  to  fbed  a  flock,  himself  did  wkl 

give. 
So  wasting,  love,  by  werk  and  want,  grew  abnoet  u  :- 

wane  : 
But  then  began  a  second  love,  the  wontr  of  the  tn.- 
A  countrr  wenoh,  a  neatherd's  maid,  when  C:;n: 

kept  his  sheep. 
Did  feed  her  droye ;  and  new  en  her  was  all  the  lir' 

herd's  keep. 
He  borrow'd,  on  the  working  days,  his  holly  nS^  ^>^ 
And  of  the  baoon's  &t,  to  make  his  startups  bUci  u- 

sofl : 
And  lest  his  tar-box  should  o^nd,  he  left  it  at  tb«  PU 
Sweet  growt  or  whig,  his  bottle  had  as  mach  a* 

would  hold  ; 
A  sheave  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  cheese  as  vt  - 

as  snow. 
And  wildings,  or  the  season*!  ihiit,  he  did  in  scrip  \*^ci: 
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ad  whilst  iuB  piebald  cur  did  sleep,  and  sheep-hook 

lay  him  by, 
Q  hollow  quilu  of  oaten  straw  he  piped  melody, 
lit  when  he  spied  her,  his  saint,  he  wip*d  his  greasy 

shoes, 
nd  clear'd  the  driTel  from  his  beard,  and  thus  the 

shepherd  woos : 
[  have,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

tooth  may  chaw, 
nd  bread,  and  wildings,  souling  well ;'  and  there- 
withal did  draw 
ia  lardry  ;  and,  in  eating, '  See  yon  crumpled  ewe,' 

quoth  he. 
Old  twin  this  fall ;  &ith  thou  art  too  elvish,  and  too 

coy; 
ID  I,  I  pray  thee,  beggarly,  that  such  a  flock  enjoy ! 
wis  I  am  not ;  yet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdain 
I  brim  abroad,  and  made  a  gibe  to  all  that  keep  this 

plain. 
here  be  as  quaint,  at  least  that  think  themselres  as 

quaint,  that  crave 
'he  match  which  thou  (I  wot  not  why)  may'st,  but 

mialik'st  to  have. 
loir  would'st  thou  match  t  (for  well  I  wot,  thou  art 

a  female)  ;  I, 
know  not  her,  that  willingly,  in  maidenhood  would 

die. 
"he  ploughman's  labour  hath  no  end,  and  he  a  churl 

will  prove ; 
lie  craftsman  hath  more  work  in  hand  than  fitteth 

on  to  love ; 
lie  merchuit,  trafficking  alMraad,  suspects  hif  wife  at 

home; 
i  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man  prove 

amome; 
'ben  choose  a  shepherd ;  with  the  son  he  doth  his 

flock  unfold, 
^nd  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plain  he  menr  chat  can 

hold : 
Lnd  with  the  sun  doth  fold  again  :  then  jogging  home 

bctime, 
le  turns  a  crab,  or  tunes  a  round,  or  sings  some  meny 

rhyme ; 
Hor  lacks  he  gleeful  tales  to  tell,  whilst  that  the  bowl 

doth  trot : 
bid  sitteth  singing  care  away,  till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 
^here  sleeps  he  soundly  all  the  night,  forgetting  mor- 
row cares, 
*«or  fears  he  blasting  of  his  com,  or  uttring  of  his 

wares, 
)r  Btorms  by  sea,  or  stirs  on  land,  or  crack  of  credit  lost, 
N'or  spending  franklier  than  his  flock  shall  still  defray 

the  cost. 
^V'ell  wot  I,  sooth  they  say,  that  say,  more  quiet 

nights  and  days 
Hie  shepherd  sleeps  and  wakes  than  he  whose  cattle 

he  doth  graze. 
^lie?o  me,  lass,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  so  am  I ; 
■ontent  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mischiefs  hit  the 

high. 
Vs  late  it  did  a  king  and  his,  not  dying  far  firam 

hence, 
*Ho  left  a  daughter  (save  thyself)  for  fair,  a  match- 
less wench.* 
lere  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  made  his 

heart  oflfenoe. 
^e  neatress,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  egg  him  oa  to 

tell 

flow  fair  she  was,  and  who  she  was.     *  She  bore,' 

quoth  he,  *  the  bell 
tor  beauty:  though  I  eloWhish  am,  I  know  what 

WyiB, 

I,  ^^'^  I  i^ot,  yet,  seeing  thee,  I  senseless  were  to  miss. 
>uppo9e  her  beauty  Hden's  like,  or  Helen's  somewhat 

Aim  every  s^  consorting  to  a  pure  complexion  guess. 


Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gait  well  graced,  and  her 

wit 
To  marvel  at,  not  meddle  with,  as  matchless,  I  omit. 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead  smooth 

and  high. 
An  even  nose,  on  either  side  stood  out  a  grayish  eye : 
Two  rosy  cheeks,  round  ruddy  lips,  with  Just  set  teeth 

within, 
A  mouth  in  mean,  and  underneath  a  itmnd  and 

dimpled  chin. 
Her  snowy  neck,  with  bluish  veins,  stood  bolt  upright 

upon 
Her  portly  shpulden ;  beating  balls^  her  veined  brtasts, 

anon. 
Add  more  to  beauty ;  wand-like  was  her  middle, 

falling  still       •        ♦ 
And  more,  her  long  and  limber  arms  had  white  and 

asure  wrists. 
And  slender  fingers  answer  to  her  smooth  and  lily  fists  ! 
A  leg  in  print,  and  pretty  foot ;  her  tongue  of  speech 

was  spare ; 
But  speaking,  Venus  seem'd  to  speak,  the  ball  from 

Ide  to  bear  1 
With  Pallas,  Juno,  and  With  both,  herself  contends  in 

face ; 
Where  equal  mixture  did  not  want  of  mild  and  stately 

grace: 
Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheerful 

unto  all. 
And  such  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wayward ; 

mell,  nor  gall. 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood,  and  not  disdaining  any ; 
Not  gibing,  g^ding,  gawdy ;  and  her  faculties  were 

many. 
A  nymph,  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might  pnuse, 

might  wish,  might  see. 
For  life,  for  love,  for  form,  more  good,  more  worth, 

more  fair  than  she  I 
Yet  such  an  one,  as  such  was  none,  save  only  she  was 

such  : 
Of  Aigentile,  to  say  the  most,  were  to  be  silent  much.' 
*  I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  but  worthless  of  such 

praise,' 
The  neatress  said  ;  '  and  muse  I  do,  a  shepherd  thus 

should  blase 
The  coat  of  beauty.  Credit  me,  thy  latter  speech  bewrays 
Thy  clownish  shi^ie,  a  coined  show.  .But  wherefore 

dost  thou  weep  V 
(The  shepherd  wept^  and  she  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.) 
'  In  troth,'  quoth  he,  *  I  am  not  such  as  seeming  I 

profess; 
But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  from  myself 

digreM. 
Her  loved  I,  vrretch  that  I  am,  a  reereant  to  be  ; 
I  loved  her,  that  hated  love ;  but  now  I  die  for  thee. 
At  Kirkland  is  my  father's  court,  and  Guran  is  my 

name ; 
In  Edell's  court  sometimes  in  pomp,  till  love  controlled 

the  same : 
But  now ;  what  now  ?  dear  heart  !  how  now  f  what 

ailest  thou  to  weep !' 
(The  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  uid  both  did 

silence  keep.; 
'  I  grant,'  quoth  ihe,  *  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 

love  bo  much ; 
But  whom  your  former  could  not  move,  your  second 

love  doth  touch. 
Thy  twice  beloved  Agentile  submitteth  her  to  thee : 
And  for  thy  double  love  presents  herself  a  single  fee ; 
In  passion,  not  in  person  chang'd,  and  I,  my  lord,  am 

she.' 
They  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a  space. 
Whereas  the  ecstacy  bad  end,  did  tenderly  embrace ; 
And  for  their  wedding,  and  their  wish,  got  fitting 

time  and  place. 
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Sonnet. 

[Uy  George  Chapnun,  the  Tnuudator  of  Iloiner :  1505.] 

biases,  that  sin^  Lore's  sensual  empirie. 
And  lovers  kindling  your  enraged  fires 
At  Cupid's  bonfires  burning  in  the  eye, 
Blown  ^th  the  empty  breath  of  vain  desires  ; 
You,  that  prefer  the  painted  cabinet 
Before  the  wealthy  jewels  it  doth  store  ye. 
That  all  your  joys  in  dying  figures  set. 
And  stain  the  living  substance  of  your  glory ; 
Abjure  those  joys,  abhor  their  memoiy  ; 
And  let  my  love  the  honoured  subject  he 
Of  love  and  honour's  complete  history  ! 
Your  eyes  were  never  yet  let  in  to  see 
The  majesty  and  riches  of  the  mind. 
That  dwell  in  darkness ;  for  your  god  is  blind. 


The  Woodman't  Walk. 

[From  *  Englaad's  HeUoon.'  1600,  where  it  Is  signed,  *  Sbsp. 

Toole.*] 

Through  a  fair  forest  as  I  went. 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
I  met  a  woodman,  quamt  and  gent. 

Yet  in  a  strange  array. 

I  marvell'd  much  at  his  disguise. 

Whom  I  did  know  so  well : 
But  thus,  in  terms  both  grave  and  wise. 

His  mind  he  'gan  to  tell ; 

Friend  !  muse  not  at  this  fond  array. 

But  list  a  while  to  me : 
For  it  hath  holpe  me  to  survey 

What  I  shall  show  to  thee. 

Long  liv'd  I  in  this  forest  fair, 

Till,  weary  of  my  weal. 
Abroad  in  walks  I  would  repair, 

As  now  I  will  reveal. 

My  first  day's  walk  waJi  to  the  court. 

Where  beauty  fed  mine  eyes  ; 
Yet  found  I  that  the  courtly  sport 

Did  mask  in  sly  disguise  : 

For  falsehood  sat  in  fairest  looks. 

And  friend  to  friend  waa  coy  : 
Court  favour  fill'd  but  empty  rooks. 

And  then  I  found  no  joy. 

Desert  went  naked  in  the  cold. 
When  crouching  craft  was  fed  : 

Sweet  words  were  cheaply  bought  and  sold, 
But  none  that  stood  in  8tea4. 

Wit  was  employed  for  each  man's  own ; 

Plain  meaning  came  too  short  ; 
All  these  devices,  seen  and  known, 

Made  me  forsake  the  court. 

Unto  the  city  next  I  went. 

In  hope  of  better  hap  ; 
Where  liberally  I  launcht  and  spent, 

As  set  on  Fortune's  lap. 

The  little  stock  I  had  in  store, 

Methought  would  ne'er  be  done  ; 
Friends  flock'd  about  me  more  and  more, 
'     As  quickly  lost  as  won. 

For,  when  I  spent,  then  they  were  kind  ; 

But  when  my  purse  did  fail. 
The  foremost  man  came  last  behind  : 

Thus  love  with  wealth  doth  quail. 


Once  more  for  fiMting  yei  I  stiwe, 
Although  the  world  did  fiown  : 

But  they,  before  that  held  me  np. 
Together  trod  me  down. 

And,  lest  once  more  I  should  ame. 
They  sought  my  quite  decay: 

Then  got  I  into  this  dii^goiae. 
And  thence  I  stole  away. 

And  in  my  mind  (methought),  I  said. 
Lord  bless  me  from  the  city  : 

Where  simpleness  is  thus  beUmy'd 
Without  remorse  or  pity. 

Yet  would  I  not  give  over  m. 
But  once  more  try  my  fate  ; 

And  to  the  countiy  then  I  go. 
To  live  in  quiet  state. 

There  did  appear  no  subtle  sliowv. 
But  yea  and  nay  went  smoothly  ; 

But,  lord  I  how  countiy  folks  can  ^ose» 
When  they  speak  most  ontmly  ! 

More  craft  was  in  a  buttoned  emp^ 

And  in  an  old  wife's  rail. 
Than  in  my  life  it  was  my  hap 

To  see  on  down  or  dale. 

There  was  no  open  forgery 

But  underhanded  gleaning. 
Which  they  call  country  policy. 

But  hath  a  worser  meaning. 

Some  good  bold  face  bean  oat  the  wno^ 

Because  he  gains  thereby  > 
The  poor  man^  back  is  crack'd  ere  htu^ 

Yet  there  he  lets  him  lie. 

And  no  degree,  among  them  all, 
But  had  such  close  intending. 

That  I  upon  my  knees  did  fall. 
And  pray'd  for  their  amending. 

Back  to  the  woods  I  got  acain. 

In  mind  perplexed  sore  ; 
Where  I  found  ease  of  all  my  pain. 

And  mean  to  stray  no  more. 

There  city,  court,  nor  countxy  (oo^ 

Can  any  way  annoy  me  ; 
But  as  a  woodman  ought  to  do, 

I  freely  may  employ  me  ; 

There  live  I  quietly  alone. 

And  none  to  trip  my  talk  : 
Wherefore,  when  I  am  dead  and  goBt^ 

Think  on  the  woodman's  walk  ! 


There  it  a  Gardm  in  her  Face, 
[Fmoi  *An  Hour"*  Recreation  In  Miuic/  by  Rich.  Alina:  Wi 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face. 

Where  roses  and  white  Uliea  grow ; 

A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place. 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow ; 

There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  bur, 

Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  ay. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  inclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row. 

Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows. 
They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with  sm^  • 

Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy, 

Till  cheny-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 
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Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still ; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threat'ning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 

All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 
These  wcied  cherries  to  come  nigh. 
Till  cheny^ripe  themselTes  do  cry. 


Robin  QaodfdJUno, 
[Attrilmted,  npoo  supposition  only,  to  Ben  Jonaon.] 

From  Oberon,  in  fairy  land. 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there, 
Mad  Robin  I,  at  his  command. 
Am  sent  to  riew  the  night-nports  here. 

What  rerel  rout 

Is  kept  about, 
In  every  comer  where  I  go, 

I  will  o'ersee, 

And  meny  be, 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  1 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  this  airy  welkin  soon. 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  d^cry 
Kach  thine  that's  done  below  the  moon. 

There^s  not  a  hag 

Or  ghost  shall  wag. 
Or  cty,  *ware  goblins  I  where  I  go ; 

But  Robin  I 

Their  feats  will  spy. 
And  send  them  home  with  ho,  ho^  ho  ! 

^Vllene'er  such  wanderers  I  meet, 

Aa  from  their  night-sports  they  trudge  home. 
With  counterfeiting  Toioe  I  greet. 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  : 

Through  woods,  through  lakes  ; 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unseen,  with  them  I  go. 

All  in  the  nick. 

To  play  some  trick. 
And  frolic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can, 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 

But  if  to  ride 

My  back  they  stride. 
More  swift  tlum  wind  away  I  go. 

O'er  hedge  and  lands. 

Through  pools  and  ponds, 
I  huny,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  lads  and  lasses  meny  be, 

W^ith  possets  and  with  junkets  fine  ; 
I'nwjfn  of  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  cakes  ana  sip  their  wine  I 

And,  to  make  sport, 

I  puff  and  snort: 
And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow  : 

The  maids  I  kiss. 

They  shriek— Who's  this ! 
I  answer  nought  but  ho,  ho,  ho  \ 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please, 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease. 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  dress  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow  ; 

If  any  wake. 

And  would  me  take, 
1  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


When  any  need  to  borrow  aught, 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  reauire : 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nougnt ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  to  repay 

They  do  delay, 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go, 

And  night  by  night, 

I  them  affiright. 
With  pinchings,  dreams,  and  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  lazy  queans  have  nought  to  do. 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too, 
Twixt  one  another  secretly  : 

I  mark  their  gloze. 

And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  have  wronged  so : 

When  I  have  done, 

I  get  me  gone. 
And  leave  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho  1 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop  holes,  where  the  vermin  creep, 
WHio  from  their  folds  and  houses  get 
Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lambs  and  sheep ; 

I  spy  the  gin. 

And  enter  in. 
And  seem  a  vermin  taken  so  ; 

But  when  they  there 

Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green. 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guise ; 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen, 
We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 

When  larks  'gin  sing. 

Away  we  fling  ; 
And  babes  new  bom  steal  as  we  go ; 

And  elf  in  bed 

We  leave  in  stead. 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Oood-fellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites. 

Who  haunt  the  nights. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know ; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feats  have  told, 
So  vale,  vale  ;  ho,  ho,  ho ! 


Tht  Old  and  Young  Courtier. 

An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate. 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a  great 

estate, 
That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's. 
And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  assuages  ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wages. 
And  never  knew  what.belong'd  to  coachmen,  footmen, 

nor  pages. 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  and 

badges; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  study  fill'd  full  of  learned  old  books. 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him 
by  his  looks, 
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With  an  old  butierj  hatch  warn  quite  off  the  hooks, 
And  an  old  kitchen,  that  maintained  half  a  doien  old 
cooks ; 
Like  an  old  courtier^  &c. 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and 

bows. 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  manj 

shrewd  blows, 
And  an  old  frieze  coat,  to  coyer  his  worship's  trunk 

hose. 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry,  to  comfort  his  copper  note ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  ffood  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was  come. 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and 

drum. 
With  eood  cheer  enough  to  furnish  ereij  old  room. 
And  Md  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and  man 

dumb ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsmen,  and  a  kennel  of 

hounds, 
That  never  hawkM,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his   own 

grounds  ; 
WhO|  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own 

bounds. 
And  when  he  died,  gare  every  child  a  thousand  good 

pounds ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  fro* 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  he  assigned. 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful 

mind, 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neighbours 

be  kind : 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he  was 
inclined ; 
Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's, 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  oome  to  his 
land. 

Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his  com- 
mand. 

And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  father's 
land. 

And  gets  drunk  in  a  tarem  till  he  can  neither  go  nor 
stand : 

Like  a  young  courtier,  kc. 

With  a  newfangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice,  and 

spare. 
Who  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  good  housekeeping 

or  care. 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour'd  fans  to  play  with  wanton 

air. 
And  seven  or  eight  different  dressings  of  other  women's 

hair: 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  uew-fashion'd  hall,  built  where  the  old  one 

stood. 
Hung  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no 

good, 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  bums  neither 

coal  nor  wood. 
And  a  new  smooth  shovel  board,  whereon  no  victaals 

ne'er  stood  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  study,  stuff'd  Aill  of  pamphlets  and  plays. 
And  a  new  chaplain,  that  swears  faster  than  he  prays. 
With  a  new  buttery  hatch,  that  opens  once  in  four  or 

five  days. 
And  a  new  French  cook,  to  devise  fine  kickshaws  and 

toys : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 


With  a  new  fiuhion,  when  Ckriatmaa  is  diawis^  tl 
On  a  new  journey  to  Londcsi  steai^  wc  all  im&  ^ 

gone. 
And  leave  none  to  keep  hgMa»  Imt  ear  nev  pr^ 

John, 
Who  relieves  the  poor  vith  aihninp  on  the  bsfk  r. 

a  stone ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c 

With  a  new  gentleman  usher,  wIiok  carriage  b  de- 
plete, 

With  a  new  ooadiman,  ftotmen,  and  page*  to  ar*l 
up  the  meat. 

With  a  waiting  gentlewoman^  whoee  dreadng  is  ^^1 
neat, 

Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lete  the  sesruts  :.^ 
eat; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  hii  &i'!'« 

old  gold. 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors'  old  manon  ur  *^ 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  galUau  ^  . 
Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  noir  grcvi- 
cold 
Among  the  young  oourti«v  of  the  kii^ 
Or  the  king  s  young  courtiers. 

Time*t  AUeraUim, 

^Vhen  this  old  cap  was  new, 

Tis  since  two  hundred  year  ; 
No  malice  then  we  knew. 

But  all  things  plenty  wen : 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Believe  me  this  is  true)  ; 
Which  was  not  in  those  days, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land. 

Were  much  delighted  then. 
To  have  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  mm, 
^Vhidbi  by  their  coats  weie  knovn^ 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue. 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  shown, 

'When  this  old  cap 


Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all. 

Unto  our  land's  reproach. 
When  he  whose  means  is  small. 

Maintains  both  horse  and 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  coach  allows  but  two ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new* 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cherish'd  then  of  many  ; 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die. 

And  are  not  help'd  by  any : 
For  charity  waxeth  cold. 

And  love  is  found  in  ww  ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Where'er  you  travelled  then. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen. 

Clad  in  their  country  grey  ; 
That  courteous  would  appear. 

And  kindly  welcome  you  ; 
No  puritans  then  were, 

w  hen  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Our  ladies  in  those  days 

In  civil  habit  went ; 
Broad  cloth  was  then  worth  prain^ 

And  gave  the  best  content : 
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French  fkihiooB  then  were  eooni'd ; 

Fond  fanglet  then  none  kneir ; 
Then  modettj  women  adera'd, 

\VheB  this  old  cap  wu  n«w. 

A  man  might  then  behold. 

At  Christmaa,  in  each  hall. 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
The  neighboora  were  friendly  bidden. 

And  all  had  welcome  true  ; 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Black  jacks  to  everj  man 

Were  filVd  with  wine  and  beer ; 
No  pewter  pot  nor  can 

In  those  days  did  appear  s 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 

Was  counted  a  seemly  show  ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  silyer  fine  ; 
None  under  the  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine  : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show ; 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Then  bribeiy  was  unborn. 

No  simony  men  did  use ; 
Christians  did  usury  soom, 

Devis'd  among  the  Jews. 
The  lawyers  to  be  fee'd 

At  that  time  hardly  knew  ; 
For  man  with  man  agreed, 

When  this  old  eap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  caroused, 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier's  pay  ; 
They  were  not  so  abused 

As  they  are  at  this  day  : 
Of  seren  dars  they  make  eif ht, 

To  keep  nom  them  their  due  ; 
Poor  soldiers  had  their  right, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new : 

Which  made  them  forward  still 

lo  go,  although  not  prest ; 
And  going  with  good  will. 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Our  English  then  in  fight 

Did  foreign  foes  lubdue. 
And  forced  them  all  to  flight. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  sftTe  our  nacious  king, 

And  send  him  long  to  lire : 
Ijord,  mischief  on  them  brine 

That  will  not  their  alms  gi?e. 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due  : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

LoyaUy  Ocnfand. 

[Huppoaed  to  bftTt  be«  written  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
«^bU«  in  Gonflacment  on  aooount  of  hJs  adbertace  to  Gharies  L  j 

Beat  on,  pro«d  billows  ;  Boreas,  blow ; 
Swell,  curl'd  wares,  high  as  Joto's  roof; 

1  our  inciTility  doth  show 
Tk     \P^  innocence  is  tempest*proof ; 
1  jough  surly  Neieus  frown,  my  thoughts  ai«  calm  ; 
^nen  stnke,  affliction,  for  thy  wounds  an  balm. 


That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me  : 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 
And  innocence  my  liberty : 
Looks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met. 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish*d  t<f  be  retired, 

Into  this  private  room  was  turned  ; 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspired 
The  salamander  should  be  burned  ; 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fith^ 
I  am  constrained  to  sufi^er  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  lores  his  poverty. 

The  pelican  her  wilderness, 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  froaen  Caucasus : 
Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  see 
Make  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there  : 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison  ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadeL 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd.up 

Like  some  high-prized  raargarite  ; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloister'd  up  from  public  sight : 
Retiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen ; 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in  : 
Malice  of  late 's  grown  charitable  sure  ; 
I'm  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life, 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  purpose  snn^ 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit ;  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  ofttimes  proves  favour  by  th'  event. 

When  once  mr  prince  affliction  hath. 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem  ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  from  him  : 
Now  not  to  sufier  shows  no  loyal  heart — 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  part. 

What  though  I  cannot  see  mv  king, 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  coin ; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine : 
My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
miom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  hesxt. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale 

A  prisoner  like,  ooop'd  in  a  cage. 

How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale. 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  I 

Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 

That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine. 
Yet,  maugre  nate,  my  soul  is  free : 
And,  though  immur'd,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  siqg 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air, 

Although  my  baser  part's  immew'd ; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  acoompany  my  solitude  ; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind, 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mind. 
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HE  proM  writw*  of  thij 
^  age  ruik  chiefly  in  the 
,',  departmenta  of  theology. 
ll  pliilosoph J,  and  hiitoiical 
i<,  and  antiquarian  informa- 
E,  tion.  There  wai,  aa  yet 
R' hardly  any  Testlge  □! 
f  prowcmployedwitri  taite 

B  though  it  must  be  ob- 
I  li  BerYed.that  in  Eliubeth'i 

'  M  rtiga  appeared  the  oaix 

■■ ;  popular  roRunce  of  Ar- 
'  eadia,  by  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney: and  there  lired  an- 
der  the  tvo  tncrecding  monarchB  •CTend  acute  and 
hiuDorotu  deacriben  ^  human  character. 
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ford,  and  Cambridf^,  diiplayedremarkiLble  acutenenB 
ofintellectandcravingfiw knowledge.  AfterBpending 
three  yeari  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to  England 
in  I57a,  andbeoinieoneofthehnghteitomBinenlsof 
the  court  of  EliiabeEh,  in  whcne  favour  heatood  lery 
high.  In  the  year  15B0,  hit  mind  baring  been 
rulBed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Ear!  of  Oxford,  he  retired 
iaaeatchof  tranquillity  to  the  leat  of  hia  hrother- 
in-lBw.  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  WUton,  and  there 
occaiionally  employed  himaelfin  compdaiaK  the  work 
aboTe-mention«d,  a  lieroic  romance,  to  which,  aa  it 
,  waa  written  chitfly  for  bin  lister'i  nmuaeinent,  he 
I   pive  the  title  of  ISe  ComUu  n/  ygmbnkit  Anadia. 


been  intoided  for  the  preaa,  appeucd  only  ifta  b  , 
■uthor'i  death.  Ilia  next  work  waa  a  tnct.  aCK 
Tie  Cf/can  y  Fooy,  where  he  haa  lepeOallti^^ 
jectioni  brongfat  by  the  Puritun  of  lu>  >ct  iqii 
the  poetic  art,  theprofoaoraof  whieb  theT(nm> 
tuoualy  denominated  'csterpilUr*  of  tbc  nanx. 
wealth.'  Thia  prodnctian,  thoagfa  wiiEtai  tti!:  > 
partiality  of  a  poet,  haa  been  deaerredly  arimin^  :• 
tbe  beauty  of  tta  style  and  genenl  wsoBixitd^ 
reaaoning.  tn  1384,  the  charecter  of  hii  mdt.  is 
celebrated  Earl  of  Leiceiter,  hiTing  hem  ittKt^ 
in  a  publication  called  haeaUr'm  CBtatmra. 
Sidney  wrote  arejdy,  m  which,  ahbongh ^ hars 
Bccusktlons  were  pawed  orer  in  aiknce,  ht  i^w 
■cniple  to  addren  hU  opponent  in  vnrfa  vsrm  v  •£ 
following :— '  But  to  thee  I  aay,  thou  themo  bo: : 
thy  thrust,  which  I  will  be  ready  to  jia&'  m 
thee  in  any  place  of  Europe,  where  thog  mil' us 
me  a  free  place  of  coming,  aa  wiOuo  (hne  mm 
after  the  pubtiihing  hereof  I  may  nndtrmii]  ft< 
mind.'  Thii  performance  aeenia  to  bate  tmrd  i 
wtiafactory  to  Leiceiterand  hia  frieodi.  aiitniii 
printed  till  near  the  middle  of  tbe  eighteaii  n- 
tury.  Deuroua  of  active  emidoyinent,  Sditv  trr 
contemplated  an  expedition,  with  Sir  Pram^  DrJ- 
againtt  the  Spaniafa  aettlemeota  in  Aiuna.  ^ 
this  intention  waa  truatnttcd  by  a  penmptor  v 
date  fhtm  the  queen.  In  1585,  it  ia  aaid.  k  ■• 
named  one  of  the  candidntea  lor  the  ODwn  rfPi^ 
at  that  time  racant;  on  which  occaitoo  Qiiut 
again  threw  ohatacle*  In  the  way,  being  ifnid  > 
l<Me  the  jewel  of  her  times.'  He  waa  tmt.  bcwrn: 
long  permitted  to  remun  unemployed ;  tiir.  ci  a 
aame  year,  Eliiabeth  having  iktermiDtd  tn  «r 
military  aniatance  to  the  Protestant  inhatntu^' < 
tlie  Netherianda,  then  groaning  beneath  theKpcr-- 
■iTe  meaaure*  of  the  Spaniards,  be  waa  ippcHi 
governor  of  Fluahing,  one  of  the  townaetdedcjl 
English  in  return  for  thia  aid.  Soon  aftcrwardi  'j  - 
Earl  of  Leicester,  with  nn  army  of  six  thouaand  dt-  | 
went  over  to  tbe  Netbcriands.  where  he  wu  yo\ 
by  Sir  Philip,  as  gencnd  of  the  bor»e.  Tb*  no^ 
of  the  earl  in  this  war  waa  highly  impmdrai.  i»  i 
Bucli  aa  to  call  forth  repeated  expressiaiu  of  dttS'' 
faction  from  hia  nephew  Philip.  Tbe  mihtsna- 
ploita  of  the  latter  were  highly  honourable  lr>  tn 
in  partlcnlar,  he  succeeded  in  taking  tbe  Icn  < 
Axel  in  1586.  Uia  career,  however,  waadeitin^^ 
be  abort :  for  having,  in  September  of  the  »»iiie  rr--' 
accidentally  encountered  a  detachnKnt  of  the  S]*ui 
army  at  Zutpben.  be  received  a  woond,  which  i^  > 
few  weeka  proved  mortal  As  he  wai  can«d  fpf 
the  field,  a  well-known  incident  ociruned,  bi  vbi*- 
thc  generosity  of  hia  nature  was  atiunglv  dUyili'i'i 
Being  overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive  Ifefto: 
and  fatigue,  he  called  for  water,  which  «u  scnr- 
ingly  brought  to  him.  At  the  moment  he  wu  life; 
it  to  his  month,  a  poor  soldier  was  earned  br,  4~ 
perately  wonnded,  who  fixed  bis  eyes  cageHi  cb  i^i^ 
cup.  Sidney,  obaerving  thia,  instantly  ddivend  I-' 
beverage  to  him,  saying, '  Thy  necessity  is  jt\.  grei^" 
than  mine.'  His  death,  whicli  took  place  oo  i=' 
19th  of  October  1386,  at  the  early  age  of  thiilvl" 
"  ■  u  deeply  and  extensively  Umented.  both  *(  bw 
id  abR>ad.  His  bravery  and  chiTslnm  mic 
nimity— his  grace  and  polish  of  manner— the  pori^ 
of  his  morals — his  learning  and  refinement  of  Vi' 
-had  procured  for  him  love  and  esteem  whef"' 
;  waa  knovm.  By  the  direction  of  Eliialirdi ''-' 
mains  were  conveyed  to  Londcai,  and  boonn^ 
with  upuhlicfimeral  in  thecatbednlofSt  EWi- 
Of  the  poetry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  «e  hat  H>^ 
a  former  page.  It  is  slmoat  exclusiKti  ■•  ' 
prose  writer  that  lie  deaerve*  to  be  pronuoentlj  lo^ 
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•  tioned  in  a  history  of  English  Literature;  and  in 
judging  of  his  merits,  we  onght  to  hear  in  mind  the 
earij  age  at  which  be  was  cut  off.  His  'Arcadia,'  on 
which  the  chief  portion  of  his  fame  imdoubtedly 
;  rests,  was  so  universaUy  read  and  admired  in  the 
i  Teigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  that,  in  1633, 
it  hsd  reached  an  eighth  edition.    Subiiequently, 
however,  it  fell  into  comparative  neglect,  in  which, 
during  the  last  century,  the  contemptuous  terms  in 
which  it  was  spoken  of  by  Horace  Walpole  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  keep  it  By  that  writer  it  is  cha- 
racterised as  *  a  tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  pastoral 
lomsDoe,  which  the  patience  of  a  young  virgin  in 
lore  csnnot  now  wade  through.'    And  the  ju<$ment 
more  recently  pronounced  by  Dr  Drake,*  and  Mr 
Utzlittyf  is  almost  equally  unfavourable.    On  the 
other  hand,  Sidney  has  found  a  fervent  admirer  in 
another  modem   writer,    who  highly   extols   the 
'Arcadia*  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Retrospective 
Reriew.    A  middle  course  is  steered  by  Dr  Zouch, 
who,  in  his  memoirs  of  Sidney,  published  in  1808, 
while  he  admits  that  changes  in  taste,  manners,  and 
opinions,  have  rendered  the  *  Arcadia'  unsuitable  to 
modem  readers,  maintains  that  *  there  are  passages  in 
this  work  exquisitely  beautifUl — ^useful  observations 
ofi  life  and  manners — a  variety  and  accurate  discri- 
mination of  characters — fine  sentiments, expressed  in 
itrong  and  adequate  terms — animated  descriptions, 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
poets— sage  l«paons  of  morality,  and  judicious  reflec- 
tions on  government  and  policy.    A  reader,'  he  oon- 
tinoes,  *  who  takes  up  the  volume,  may  be  compared 
to  a  traveller  who  has  a  long  and  (Ureary  rood  to 
psn.    The  objects  that  successively  meet  his  eye 
may  not  in  general  be  very  pleasing,  but  occa- 
rionally  he  is  charmed  with  a  more  beautiful  pro- 
spect—with the  verdure  of  a  rich  valley — with  a 
meadow  enamelled  with  flowers — with  a  murmur  of 
arirulet— the  swelling  grove — ^the  hanging  rock — 
the  splendid  rilla.    These  charming  objects  abun- 
dantlj  compensate  for  the  joyless  regions  he  has 
tniTened.    They  AH  him  with  delight,  exhilarate  his 
drooping  spirits — and  at  the  decline  of  day,  he  reposes 
with  complacency  and  satisfaction.'    This  represen- 
tation we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  doing  at  least 
ample  justice  to  the  *  Arcadia,'  the  former  high  popu- 
larity of  which  is,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  attri- 
butable to  the  personal  fame  of  its  author,  and  to  the 
scarcity  of  works  of  fiction  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
But  to  whatever  causes  the  admiration  with  which 
it  was  received  may  be  ascribed,  there  can  hardly, 
▼e  think,  be  a  question,  that  a  work  so  extensively 
perused  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix  the 
£oglish  tongue,  and  to  form  that  vigorous  and  ima- 
idnative  style  which  characterises  the  literature  of 
the  beginning:  and  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  over-inflation  and 
pedantry  of  his  style,  Sidney  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  best  praee  writer  of  his  time.    He  was,  in 
truth,  what  Cowper  felicitously  calls  him,  a '  warbler 
of  poetic  proee.' 

In  his  personal  character,  Sidney,  like  most  men 
of  high  senaibiUty  and  poetical  feeling,  showed  a 
disDositioii  to  melancholy  and  solitude.  His  chief 
fault  seems  to  have  been  impetuosity  of  temper,  an 
illustration  of  which  has  already  been  quoted  from  his 
rc'ply  to  'Leicester's  Commonwealth.'  The  same  trait 
appears  in  the  following  letter  (containing  what 
proved  to  be  a  groundless  accusation),  which  he 
vrote  in  1578  to  the  secretary  of  his  father,  then 
I'^rd  deputy  of  Ireland. 


niBslnitlte  of  the  Tatlcr,  9peeUtor.  &c.,  U.  9. 
00  the  Dmnatlo  LltenUura  of  the  Agt  of  EUss- 


'  Mr  Molyneux — Few  words  are  best.  My  letters 
to  my  father  have  come  to  the  eyes  of  some.  Neither 
can  I  condemn  any  but  you  for  it.  If  it  be  so,  you 
have  played  the  very  knave  with  me  ;  and  so  I  will 
make  you  know,  if  I  have  good  proof  of  it.  But  that 
for  so  much  as  is  past.  For  that  is  to  come,  I  assure 
you  before  God,  that  if  .ever  I  know  you  do  so  much 
as  read  any  letter  I  write  to  my  father,  without  his 
commandment,  or  my  consent,  I  will  thrust  my  dag- 
ger into  you.  And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  it  in  earnest. 
In  the  mean  time,  farewell.' 

Of  the  following  extracts,  three  are  from  Sidney's 
'  Arcadia,'  and  the  fourth  from  his  *  Defence  of  Poesy.' 


»>iUi,p. 


[A  Tempeat.l 

There  arose  even  with  the  sun  a  veil  of  dark  clouds 
before  his  face,  which  shortly,  like  ink  poured  into 
water,  had  blacked  over  all  the  face  of  heaven,  pre- 
paring, as  it  were,  a  mournful  stage  for  a  tragedy 
to  be  played  on.  For,  forthwith  the  winds  began 
to  speax  louder,  and,  as  in  a  tumultuous  kingdom,  to 
think  themselves  fittest  instruments  of  command- 
ment; and  blowing  whole  storms  of  hail  and  rain 
upon  them,  thev  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they 
could  inmost  bethink  themselves  of  change.  For  then 
the  traitorous  sea  began  to  swell  in  pride  against  the 
afflicted  navy,  under  which,  while  the  heaven  favoured 
them,  it  had  lain  so  calmly;  making  mountains  of 
itself^  over  which  the  tossed  and  tottering  ship  should 
climb,  to  be  straight  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of 
hellish  darkness,  with  such  cruel  blows  against  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  way  soever  it  went,  was 
still  in  his  malice,  that  there  was  left  neither  power  to 
stay  nor  wav  to  escape.  And  shortly  had  it  so  dis- 
severed the  loving  company,  which  the  day  before  had 
tarried  together,  that  most  of  them  never  met  again, 
but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  never-satisfied  mouth. 

[DeftTtpfioA  of  Arcadia,} 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud 
heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble  vallevs,  whose  base 
estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refresning  of  silver 
rivers ;  m«Miows,  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  e^e- 
pleasing  flowera  ;  thickets,  which  being  lined  with 
most  ]Measant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the 
cheerful  disposition  of  many  well-timed  birds  ;  each 
pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security ; 
while  the  prettv  lambs,  with  bleatins  oratory,  craved 
the  dam's  comfort ;  here  a  shepherd^s  boy  piping,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  uiep- 
herdess  knitting,  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music. 

lA  Stag  ffwU,} 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalandcr 
entertaining  them  w^th  pleasant  discoursing — ^how 
well  he  loved  the  sport  of  hunting  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  how  much  in  the  comparison  thereof  he 
disduned  all  chamber-delights,  that  the  sun  (how 
great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never 
prevent  him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her 
sober  countenance,  dissuade  him  from  watehing  till 
midniffht  for  the  deen  feeding.  O,  said  he,  you  will 
never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  yourself  in 
breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness ; 
too  much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft 
it  faUs  out,  that,  while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his 
doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  his  thinking.  Then 
spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much  Arcadia  was 
<^anged  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in  ; 
but,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  old-growing  wnorld, 
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Btill  wone  and  wone.  Then  would  he  tell  them 
storiei  of  such  gallants  an  he  had  known ;  and  bo, 
with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  wajr^s  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side 
of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  stay> 
ing  their  coming,  but  with  a  whining  accent  craving 
liberty ;  many  of  them  in  colour  and  marks  so  re- 
sembling, that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attind  in  their  green  lireries, 
as  though  they  were  children  of  summer,  with  staves 
in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiltless  earth,  when  the 
hounds  were  at  a  fault ;  and  with  homs  about  their 
necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive  ;  the 
hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the 
stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of 
his  feet  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodg- 
ing ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for,  howsoever 
they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another,' 
and  sometimes  believing  the  wind's  advertisements, 
sometimes  the  view  of  (their  faithful  counsel lorsj 
the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths,  then  denounced 
war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  ciy 
being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any 
man  would  perceive  therein  some  kind  of  propor- 
tion, but  the  skilful  woodmen  did  find  a  music. 
Then  delicht  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the  horse- 
men sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with 
voice  and  hom,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The 
wood  seemed  to  conspire  with  them  against  his  own 
citizens,  dispersing  their  noise  through  all  his  quarters ; 
and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stsf  was 
in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight, 
he  was  driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so 
turning  his  head,  made  the  hounds,  with  change  of 
speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay  :  as  if  from  hot 
pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to  a 
parley. 

l^PraUe  of  Poetry,^ 

The  philosopher  showeth  you  the  way,  he  informeth 
you  of  the  particularities,  as  well  of  the  tediousness 
of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall  have 
when  your  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-turn- 
ings that  may  divert  you  from  your  way  ;  but  this  is 
to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  will  read  him,  and  read 
him  with  attentive  studious  nainfulness ;  which  con- 
stant desire  whosoever  hath  in  nim,hath  already  passed 
half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  lienolden 
to  the  philosopher  but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly, 
learned  men  have  learnedly  thought,  that  where  once 
reason  hath  so  much  overmastered  passion,  as  that 
the  mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  the  inward  light 
each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's 
book ;  since  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well, 
and  what  is  well  and  what  is  evil,  although  not  in  the 
words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us ;  for 
out  of  natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it.  But 
to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  we  know,  or  to  be  moved 
with  desire  to  know,  *  hoc  opus  hie  labor  est' — ['  this  is 
the  grand  difficulty.'] 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human, 
and  according  to  the  human  conceit)  is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but 
giveth  80  sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice 
any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  jour- 
ney should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first, 
give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes ;  that,  full  of  that  taste, 
you  may  long  to  pass  uurther.  He  beginneth  not  with 
obscure  definitions ;  which  must  blur  the  margin  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtful- 
ness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delight- 
ful proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared 
for,  the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music  ;  and  with  a 


tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  yoo,  with  a  tak  vbi 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  &&  r> 
diimney  coiner ;  and  pretending  no  more,  dodi  be-: 
the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickednesB  to  Jrr> : 
even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  thir- 
some  things,  by  hidinz  them  in  sodi  other  as  k^ . 
pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  b^gin  to  tpll  ^e. 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  ihubaibarom  thev  sL^c 
receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at  thai  e* 
than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men  (most  of  vk* 
are  childbh  in  the  best  things,  till  they  be  aadk<i  2 
their  craves).  Glad  they  will  be  to  h^  the  talc*  ~ 
Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyras,  JEneas ;  and  hearis^  tks>> 
must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  vi»i<3 
valour,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  ben  halt.] 
(that  is  to  say,  philosophicaUr)  set  out,  tiiev  v^ 
swear  they  be  brought  to  school  again. 

LORD  BUBI.EIGH. 

Another  of  the  favonrites  of  Queen  Eiizabefh  va 
William  Cbcil,  Lord  Bitrleigh,  who.  for  tr- 
years,  ably  and  faithfully  aenred  her  in  the  fi> 
city  of  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  l59$,Arr 
age  of  seventy-six.  As  a  minister,  this  otfcb-r*- 
individual  was  distinguished  for  wariness.  ir~^ 
cation,  sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  c4  6* 
ness  which  sometimes  degenerated  into  hj^^r 
Most  of  these  qualities  characterised  also  rha*  r 
properly  speaking,  his  sole  literaiy  prods-:- 
namely,  Precepts  or  Directions  for  tke  Wd!  Orir-* 
and  Carriage  of  a  Man*s  Life,  These  precepts  'r 
addressed  to  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  afterirard?  Isi 
of  Salisbury.    Some  of  them  are  here  aubjinilei 

iChoioeofa  TTife.] 

When  it  shall  please  Qod  to  bring  thee  to  sj''. 
estate,  use  great  providence  and  circamspecd'^  : 
choosing  thy  wife.    For  from  thenoe  will  spriz;  ^ 
thy  future  good  or  evil.    And  it  is  an  action  d  L^ 
like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war ;  wherein  a  man  c%r.  * 
but  once.     If  thv  estate  be  good,  match  near  i'- 
and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off  and  quickly,   h  ■  -' 
diligentlv  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  patrol  i:' 
been  inclined^  in  their  youth.     Let  her  not  be  ''y 
how  generous  soever.    For  a  man  can  buy  doUlt. 
the  market  with  gentility.     Nor  choose  a  ba:-:  * 
uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth  ;  f(x  '.'  ^ 
cause  contempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee:  Nr'-^-' 
make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  csf  -- 
shalt  beget  a  race  of  picmies  ;  the  other  will  be  '^' 
continual  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirhe  thee  to  bear  -'' 
talk.     For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  griel  :i^ 
there  is  nothing  more  fulsome  than  a  she-fcML 

IVomtfttc  Economy,'] 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  hou^.  l?t  t" 
hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  according  to  tb«  vcar. 
of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  bet  & ' 
costly.  For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  bt  t«- 
ing  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  tbemKi'^ 
through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  beai>  '^ 
blame.  But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  u> 
house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  coorarir 
much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  beard  pr.^ 
ascribed  to  the  drunkard,  but  for  the  wcll-beanni 
his  drink  ;  which  is  a  better  commendati<m  fx  3 
brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  ^i.(  ^ 
man  or  a  serving-man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  iK^ 
three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues  ;  nor  above  a  Uj - 
part  of  that  in  thy  house.  For  the  other  hro  pv*^' 
will  do  no  more  than  defray  thy  extiaordinariea,  vki^: 
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w»p  minnount  the  ordinary  bj  much  ;  otherwise 
lOu  ihalt  lire  liks  »  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want, 
nd  the  Deedy  in»n  oui  oerer  live  h»ppilj  nor  con- 
ntcdly.  For  erery  diauter  mokei  him  ready  to 
ortgKgD  or  Mil.  Aiid  that  gmtlemvi,  who  mUi  on 
re  of  land,  mUi  on  ounce  of  credit.  For  gentility 
nothing  elM  bat  uicient  riche*.  So  that  if  the 
imdation  •hall  at  any  time  sink,  the  building  mtut 
vie  follow. 

[Sdueation  </  Ciildmt.] 

Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience, 
■t  without  ontwaid  austerity.  Prai»e  them  openly, 
pnhend  them  eecretly.  Giro  them  good  countenance 
III  conTenient  maintenance  according  to  thy  ability, 
hcrwiae  thy  life  will  aeem  their  bondage,  and  what 
iiiion  thou  ihalt  leaTc  them  at  thy  death,  they  will 
ank  death  for  it,  and  not  thee.  And  I  am  per- 
uied  that  the  foolish  cockering  of  some  parenta,  and 
e  oTer-stem  carriage  of  others,  caueeth  more  men 
id  women  to  take  ill  couraee,  than  their  own  Ticiou* 
cUnations.  Many  thy  daught«ra  in  time,  lest  they 
arry  themBelTEi.  And  auSer  not  thy  aone  to  pan 
c  Alpa  ;  for  they  ahalL  learn  nothing  there  but 
ide.  blasphemy,  and  atheinm.  And  if  by  ttaiel  they 
t  a  few  broken  longuogee,  that  shall  proGt  them 
ithing  more  than  to  hava  one  meat  aeired  in  diTsra 
ibt>.  Neither,  by  my  eonient,  ahalt  thou  train  them 
1  in  wara ;  for  he  that  aeti  up  his  rest  to  live  by 
ist  profeisioD,  con  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a  good 
luistian.  Besides,  it  ia  a  science  no  lonaer  in  requfflt 
un  use  :  for  soldien   In  peace  are  like  chimneys 


[SartlyAip  and  Sorrmang.l 
Deware  of  suntyehip  for  thy  best  friends.  He  that 
ijeth  another  man's  debts,  aeeketh  his  own  decay. 
ut,  if  thou  anat  not  otherwise  choose,  isther  lend 
ly  money  thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou 
<[TDW  it.  So  Shalt  thou  aecuie  thyMlf,  and  pleasure 
y  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbour,  or 
frieiid,  hut  of  a  stranger,  where,  paying  for  it,  thou 
alt  hear  no  more  of  it.  Otherwiie  thou  ahalt  eclipae 
■y  credit,  lose  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  aa  dear  a* 
mother.  But  m  borrowing  of  money,  bo  precious 
thy  word  ;  for  he  that  hath  care  of  keepiag  days  of 
lyment,  is  lord  of  another  man's  purse. 


One  of  the  earliest,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
lotin^ished  prose  writers  of  this  period,  was  Rich- 
RD  HooEER,  a  learned  and  gifted  theologian,  born 
'  l>oor  but  respectable  parents  near  Eieter,  about 
le  year  1553.  At  school  he  displayed  ao  much 
ptitude  for  learning,  and  Bentleneaa  of  diaposilion, 
lat.  having  been  recommended  to  Jewel,  biahop 
!  Salisbury,  he  wai  token  under  the  care  of  that 
relate,  who,  after  a  satisfactory  examiaation  into 
ii  merits,  sent  him  to  Oxford,  and  contributed  to 
i;  support.  At  the  uniTersity,  Hooker  studied 
icli  grest  ardour  and  success,  and  became  much 
■spccted  for  modesty,  prudence,  and  piety.  After 
cwel's  death,  he  was  patronised  hy  Sandys,  bishop 
f  London,  who  sent  his  son  to  Oiford  to  enjoy 
ie  benefit  of  Hooter's  instructions.  AnoUier 
f  his  pupils  at  this  time  waa  George  Cranmer,  a 
nind-oephew  of  the  famous  archbishop  of  that 
UTne;  and  with  both  these  young  men  he  formed  a 
\ise  and  enduring  friendship.  In  1579,  his  skill  in 
lie  oriental  Languages  led  to  his  temporary  appolnt- 
iciit  OS  deputy- professor  of  Hebrew  g  and  two  yean 
Iter,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  Not  lon([  after 
iiis  lie  had  the  misfortune  to  be  entrapped  into  a 


marriage,  which  proved  a  constant  aourcc  of  annoy- 
ance to  him  daring  life.  The  circumstancGB  nf  this 
union,  which  place  in  a  strong  light  the  simple  and 
unsuspectingnatureof  the  man,  were  these.  Having 
been  appointed  to  preach  at  Pnul'a  Cross  in  London, 
he  put  up  at  a  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
the  preachers.  On  his  arrival  there  from  Oxford, 
he  was  wet  and  weary,  bat  received  so  much  kind- 


ness and  attention  from  the  hostess,  that,  according 
to  hia  biographer  (Walton),  in  his  excess  of  gratitude, 
*  lie  thouglit  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  believe 
all  that  £e  said.  So  the  good  man  came  to  be  per- 
suaded by  her  that  be  was  a  mau  of  a  tender  coniU- 
tutiou ;  and  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  have  a  wiG^ 
that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him—such  on  one  as 
might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  such  an  one  she  could  and  would  pro- 
vide for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry.'  Hooker, 
little  apt  to  suspect  in  others  that  guile  of  which  he 
himself  waa  so  entirely  free,  became  tlia  dupe  of  this 
woman,  authorising  her  to  select  a  wife  for  him,  and 
promising  to  many  whomsoever  slie  should  choose. 
The  wife  she  provided  was  her  own  daughter, 
described  as  '  a  silly,  clowniah  woman,  and  withal  a 
mere  Xontippe,'  whom,  however,  he  married  accord- 
ing to  his  promise.  With  this  helpmate  he  led 
but  an  uncomfortable  life,  though  apparently  in  a 
spirit  of  resignation.  When  visited  by  Sandys  and 
Cranmer  at  a  rectory  in  Buckinghamahirc.  to  which 
he  had  been  presented  in*15B4,  he  was  found  by 
them  reading  Horace,  and  tending  sheep  in  the 
absence  of  his  servant  In  his  house  tliey  received 
Utile  entertainment,  except  from  his  conversation; 
and  even  thia,  Mrs  Hooker  did  not  fiul  to  diaturb,  by 
calling  him  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  by  exhibit- 
ing Buch  other  samples  of  good  manners,  as  made 
them  glad  to  depart  on  the  following  morning, 
taking  leave,  Cranmer  eipreased  his  regret  at  i  . 
smallneas  of  Hooker's  income,  and  the  uncomfortable 
stale  of  hia  domestic  affaira;  to  which  the  worthy 
man  replied. '  My  dear  George,  if  aainta  have  nsuolly 
a  double  shore  In  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  viae  Creator 
bath  appointed  for  me,  but  labour  (as  indeed  I  do 
daily)  to  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and  possesa  my 
■ool  m  patience  and  peace.'    On  Us  retam  to  Lc~ 
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don,  Sandys  made  a  itrong  appeal  to  his  father  in 
hehalf  of  Hooker,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  meek  dirine,  in  1585,  to  the  office 
of  master  of  the  Temple.  He  accordingly  removed 
to  London,  and  commenced  his  labours  as  forenoon 
preacher.  It  happened  that  the  office  of  afternoon 
lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  at  this  period  filled  by 
Walter  Travers,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  highly  Calvinistical  in  his  opinions, 
while  the  views  of  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
on  church  government  and  on  points  of  theology, 
were  of  a  moderate  cast.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  doctrines  delivered  fW>m  the  pulpit  varied 
very  much  in  their  character,  acconling  to  the 
preacher  from  whom  they  proceeded.  Indeed,  the 
two  orators  sometimes  preached  avowedly  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other — a  circumstance  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  remark,  that  *  the  forenoon  sermons 
spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva.'  Thia 
disputation,  though  conducted  with  good  temper, 
excited  so  much  attention,  that  Archbishop  Wliitgift 
suspended  Travers  from  preaching.  There  ensued 
between  him  and  Hooker  a  printed  controversy, 
which  waa  found  so  disagreeable  by  the  latter,  that 
he  strongly  expressed  to  the  archbishop  his  wish  to 
retire  into  the  country,  where  he  might  be  permitted 
to  live  in  peace,  and  have  leisure  to  &iish  his  treatise 
Of  the  Law  of  Ecclesituitical  Polity^  already  begun. 
A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  on  this 
occasion  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  showing  not  only 
that  peaoefulness  of  temper  which  adhered  to  him 
through  life,  but  likewise  the  object  that  his  great 
work  was  intended  to  accomplish.   It  is  as  follows : — 

•  My  lord — "When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell, 
which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it 
in  roy  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I  am  weaxy  of 
the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place  ;  and,  indeed, 
God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions, 
but  for  study  and  quietness.  And,  mv  lord,  my  par- 
ticular contests  here  with  Mr  TraTers  have  proved  the 
more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  beliere  him  to  be  a 
good  man  ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to 
examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether 
the  conscience  of  him  and  others  of  his  judgment 
ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our 
frame  of  church  government,  our  manner  of  God's 
wonhip,  our  praising  and  praying  to  him,  and  our 
established  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  con- 
sciences shall  require  us.  And  in  this  examination 
I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a 
treatise  Id  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  finish  what  I  hare  begun,  unless  I  be  re- 
raoved  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see 
God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place 
where  I  may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  ap- 
proaching mortality,  and  that  great  account  which  all 
flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the  God  of  all 
spirits.' 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal.  Hooker  waa  pre- 
sented, in  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  finished  four  books  of  his  treatise, 
which  were  printed  in  1594.  Queen  Elizabeth  hav- 
ing in  tlie  following  year  presented  him  to  the  rec* 
tory  of  Bishop's-Boume,  in  Kent,  he  removed  to  that 
place,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  faithfiU  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Here  he  wrote  the  fifth  book,  published  in  1597 ; 
and  finished  other  three,  which  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.    This  event  took  place  in  Xovem- 


ber  1600.  A  few  days  previoiuly,  his  bow  v« 
robbed,  and  when  the  fact  waa  mentkned  tol^L  r 
anxiously  inquired  whether  hia  books  sod  (ca 
were  safe.  The  anawer  being  in  the  aflimstiTt  k 
exclaimed,  *  Then  it  matter*  not,  Ibr  no  otbs  W 
can  trouble  me.' 

Hooker's  treatise  on '  Ecdeaiastical  Pobtj'gbpli^  j 
an  astonishing  aroonnt  of  learning,  sapntj.  r.  | 
industry ;  and  is  so  excellently  written,  that,  Ken- 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  Lowth,  the  author  Iw.  & 
correctness,  propriety,  and  purity  of  English  iSTii 
hardly  been  sunnsscd,  or  even  equalled,  braEri^ 
his  successors.     This  praise  is  nnqDCftk»ifc?T  r<  i 
high  ;  for,  aa  Dr  Drake  haa  obacrved.  'tboa^ti  ts: 
words,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  chosen  sod  pc^j 
the  arrangement  of  them  into  aentenoes  ii  intnt* 
and  harsh,  and  formed  almost  exdnsivdr  oc  tr 
idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin.  Modi  vtrsr.' 
and  vigour  are  derived  ftcm.  thia  adoptioa.  bo:  ;i' 
spicuity,  sweetness,  and  eaae,  are  too  gensaliT  s 
riflced.    There  is,  notwithatanding  these  nsuil  fa- 
tures  of  his  composition,  an  occaaional  simp&^? 
his  pages,  both  of  style  and  sentiment,  winch  tn.* 
channs.'*  Dr  Drake  refers  to  the  following  teetr* 
with  which  the  pre&ce  to  the  *  JScdesiasticsl  lU' 
is  opened,  aa  a  striking  instance  of  that  dab^^ 
collocation  which,  founded   on  the  stroetcrt  r 
language  widely  difi^rcnt  from  our  own,  wu '  - 
fashion  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  *  Though  for  no  ar 
cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  !□»▼  * 
have  not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  &':* 
to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream,  there  ahall  be,  for  joc. 
information,  extant  this  mudi  concerning  thp  ^\ 
sent  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  voixz^ 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  wouU  ^'- 
upheld  the  same.' 

The  argument  against  the  Puritans  is  cooiia  -  ■ 
by  Hooker  with  rare  moderation  mad  candcrar,  vl 
certainly  the  church  of  England  has  never  bi  •• 
more  powerful  defender.  ^Die  work  is  sot  t-  *» 
regarded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise ;  it  is  r 
referred  to  as  a  great  authority  upon  the  whole  !&.-' 
of  moral  and  jwlitical  principles.  It  also  bev  > 
value  aa  the  first  publication  in  the  English  l£ 
guage  which  observed  a  strict  methodical  amsr- 
ment,  and  presented  a  train  of  dear  logical  resncr. 

As  specimens  of  the  body  of  the  work,  k^^ 
extracte  are  here  subjoined : — 


[Scriftwrt  and  the  Law  pf  AWkiy.] 

Wliat  the  Scripture  purposeth,  the  Mine  in  t- 
points  it  doth  perform.  Howbeit,  Uiat  here  we  fve-' 
not  in  judgment,  one  thing  especiallv  we  moit  c  - 
senre ;  namelv,  that  the  absolute  perfection  of  Smptir 
is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto  it  teo^^ 
And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that,  first,  sik^  ^ 
imagine  the  general  and  mam  drift  of  the  hd: 
sacred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is  n<7  <•' 
God  did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  he<]  ^ 
a  full  instruction  in  all  things  unto  salvation  «^ 
sary,  the  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  cev\A '  < 
otherwise  in  this  life  attain  unto;  they  are  br'ir 
veiT  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  Ibr  new  r^ 
lations  from  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add  Xe  '^'< 
word  of  Ood  uncertain  tradition,  that  so  the  A»xr^i 
of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete  ;  which  A(^- 
we  constantly  hold  in  all  respects,  without  ssj  ^ ' 
things  added,  to  be  so  complete,  that  we  utterly  k^*- 
as  much  as  once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  snnhi^ 
further.  Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  docbiv  ■ 
man's  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  S<t;- 
ture's  insufficiency,  we  reject  it ;  Scnptuie,  poi]»^4 
this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  it    Ap^  ^' 
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teefe  sod  purpose  of  Ck>d  in  delirering  the  holy  Scrip- 
tare,  such  as  do  take  more  largely  than  behoyeth, 
thej,  on  the  contrary,  side-racking  and  stretching  it 
farther  than  hy  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sun- 
diy  as  great  ineonyeniences.  They,  pretending  the 
Scripture's  peiifection,  infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scrip- 
ture all  things  lawful  to  be  done  miist  needs  be  con- 
tuned.  We  count  those  things  perfect  which  want 
nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  in- 
stituted. As,  therefore,  God  created  eyery  part  and 
particle  of  man  exactly  perfect — that  is  to  say,  in  all 
points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed 
it— «>  the  Scripture,  yea,  eyery  sentence  thereof,  is 
perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing  requisite  unto  that  pur- 
pose for  which  God  deliyered  the  same.  So  that,  if  here- 
upon we  conclude,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  per- 
fect, therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  are  com- 
prehended in  the  Scripture  ;  we  may  eyen  as  well 
conclude  so  of  eyezy  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum 
and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it 
wu  the  drift,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in 
holj  Scripture  to  comprise  all  things  which  man  may 
piactise.  But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you, 
what  would  follow.  God,  in  deliyering  Scripture  to 
his  church,  should  clean  haye  abrogated  unong  them 
the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  infallible  knowledge 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children  of  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  human 
actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
from  them ;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  parti- 
cularity the  choice  of  cood  and  eyil  in  the  daily  affibirs 
uf  this  life.  Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture 
be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciences, 
filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities, 
doubte  insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs  ?  Not  that  the 
Snpture  itself  doth  cause  any  such  thing  (for  it 
tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
is  resolute  assuruice  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth) ; 
bat  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  that 
which  the  light  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and 
judgment  of  itself  directeth  them  unto  ;  on  the  other 
side,  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to 
MQ  against  their  own  soub,  and  that  they  put  forth 
their  hands  to  iniquity,  whatsoever  they  go  about,  and 
have  not  first  the  saored  Scripture  of  God  for  direc- 
tion ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thou- 
sand tim^  to  their  wits'  end  ;  how  can  it  choose  but 
Tex  and  amaze  them !  For  in  every  action  of  common 
life,  to  find  out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly 
^tting  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we 
in  Scripture  never  so  expert),  would  trouble  us  more 
than  we  are  aware.  In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we 
little  know  what  misery  this  strict  opinion  would 
breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
coune  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
nn  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by 
the  rule  of  common  discretion,  without  Slinking  at 
all  upon  Scripture ;  admit  this  position,  and  parents 
Khali  cause  their  children  to  sin,  as  oft  as  they  cause 
them  to  do  anything,  before  they  come  to  years  of 
capacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the  Scripture. 
Admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  was 
with  him  in  the  gospel;  but  servants  being  com- 
manded to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  have  their 
fnaad  wsnaoted  unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which,  as 
it  Mtaodeth  with  Christian  duty  in  some  cases,  so  in 
common  affidrs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit. 

[Zealand  Fear  in  JReliffion.'] 

Two  affections  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they 
hear  the  greater  or  lesser  sway  in  man's  heart,  frame 
s<:cordin|^  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  religion — 
the  one  mi],  the  other  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly 
guided,  when  it  endeavoureth  most  busily  to  please 
God,  foreeth  upon  him  those  unseasonable  offices  which 


please  him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  this 
way  swerve  be  compared  with  such  sincere,  sound,  and 
discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the 
service  of  the  one  is  like  unto  flattery,  the  other  like 
the  faithful  sedulity  of  friendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict 
with  all  things  either  indeed,  or  but  imagined  to  be, 
opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  times 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  very  life  of  religion  itself 
is  thereby  hazarded ;  through  hatred  of  tares  the  com  in 
the  field  of  God  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  needeth  both 
ways  a  sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have 
not  the  light  of  true  understanding  concerning  God, 
wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedeth  likewise  super- 
stition. It  is  therefore  dangerous  that,  in  things  divine, 
we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur  either  of  zeal 
or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit, 
sith  fear  in  this  kmd  doth  grow  from  an  apprdwnsion 
of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt,  and 
is,  of  all  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  imaptest  to 
admit  any  conference  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the 
wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the 
forces  of  reasonable  understanding ;  therefore,  except 
men  know  beforehand  what  manner  of  serrice  pleaseth 
God,  while  they  are  feaifiil  they  try  all  things  which 
fancy  offereth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on 
God  but  when  they  are  in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then, 
because  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do,  they  are  uncer- 
tain ;  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were  in  a  phrensy,  they  know  not 
what.  Superstition  neither  Imoweth  the  right  kind, 
nor  observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging 
to  the  service  of  God,  but  is  always  joined  with  a 
wrong  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Superstition 
is,  when  things  are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with 
a  zealous  or  fearful,  but  erroneous  relation  to  God. 
By  means  whereof,  the  superstitious  do  sometimes 
serve,  though  the  true  God,  yet  with  needless  offices, 
and  defraud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometimes  load 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his. 

[^Defence  of  JReaeon,} 

But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hateful  with  men  ;  the  star  of  reason  and  learning, 
and  all  other  such  like  helps,  beginneth  no  otherwise 
to  be  thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ; 
or  as  if  G(S  had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never 
shine  or  give  li^t  in  things  concerning  our  duty  any 
way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed  as  uiat  star  in  the 
revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  being  fallen 
from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it 
falleth  60  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof. 
A  number  there  are  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of 
God,  if  in  things  divine  they  should  attribute  any 
force  to  man's  reason ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use 
reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason.  Their  usual 
and  common  discourses  are  unto  this  effect.  First, 
*the  natural  man  pereeiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  kc  &c.  By  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an 
opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  world  ;  as  if 
the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judgment ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  reli^on, 
childish  simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly  and  divine 
wisdom.  ♦  •  • 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoever  doth 
serve,  honour,  and  obey  God,  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocents 
and  infimts  do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that 
shineth'  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend 
those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  grace  discovered, 
are  effectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  none 
other,  that  honour,   obedience,  and  credit,  belong 
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aright  unto  Ood.  No  man  cometh  unto  Ood  to  offer 
him  sacrifice,  to  pour  out  supplicationt  and  prajexs 
before  him,  or  to  do  him  any  scirice,  which  doth  not 
first  believe  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  rewanler  of 
them  who  in  such  sort  seek  unto  him.  Let  men  be 
taught  this,  either  by  rerelation  from  hearen,  or  by 
instruction  upon  earth ;  by  labour,  study,  and  medi- 
tation, or  by  the  onlr  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Qhost ;  whatsoeTer  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if 
the  knowledge  thereof  were  possible  without  disooune 
of  natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable 
thereof  but  only  men ;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they 
come  unto  ripe  and  full  ability  to  work  by  reasonable 
understanding  I  The  whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of 
Ood,  what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theology  f  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  dirinef  What 
science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of 
natural  discourse  and  reason  f  Judge  you  of  that 
which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In  Tain  it  were  to 
speak  an^rthing  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are 
able  somewhat  to  judge  of  that  they  hear,  and  by  dis- 
course to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scrip- 
ture, indeed,  teacheth  tilings  above  nature,  things 
which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto.  Yet 
those  also  we  believe,  knowing  by  reason  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  Ood.  *  *  The  thing 
we  have  handled  according  to  the  question  moved 
about  it,  which  question  is,  whether  the  light  of  rea- 
son be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  devising  laws  for  the 
church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be 
fit  and  convenient  f  For  this  cause,  therefore,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  na- 
ture of  reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that 
the  self-same  spirit  which  revealeth  the  things  that 
God  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to 
aid  and  direct  men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, what  laws  arc  expedient  to  be  made  for  the  guid- 
ing of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Scripture. 

[^Church  Music,'] 

Touching  musical  harmonv,  whether  by  instrument 
or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a 
due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstanding 
is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in 
that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some 
have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself 
by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony  ;  a  thing  which 
delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemcth  all  states  ;  a  thing 
M  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy ;  as  decent,  being  added 
unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as 
being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from 
action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  facility 
which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  the 
mind,  more  Inwardlv  than  any  other  sensible  mean, 
the  very  standing,  nsing,  and  falling,  the  very  steps 
and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of 
all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so 
to  imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean 
contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one  con- 
firmed, than  changed  and  led  away  by  Uie  other.  In 
harmony,  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with 
their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having  them  often 
iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves.  For  which 
cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony  ;  than  some,  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  And  that  there  is 
such  a  difference  of  one  kind  from  another,  we  need 
no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
at  the  hearins  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind  ;  one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another 
to  move  and  stir  our  affections  ;  there  is  that  draweth 
to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity  ;  there  is  I 


also  that  cacrieth,  as  it  were,  into  ecstacits,  fiU^  .1 
mind  with  a  heavenly  jor,  and  for  the  use  : . 
manner  severing  it  from  tae  bod^ ;  w  that,  ilti)<-.. 
we  lay  altogether  aside  th«  oansideraftion  i  4:;v  ' 
matter,  the  vety  harmony  of  ■ouadi  being  &u^. . 
due  sort,  and  carried  firam  ike  car  te  the  t^err^ 
faculties  of  our  souU,  is,  by  a  nattv*  poiauioi  k 
efficacy,  greatly  available  to  briiig  ta  a  pofca  usx 
whatsoever  is  there  troubled ;  api  as  well  to  ^^jx-: 
the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  whiada  is  too  t^tt;  %-*^ 
reign  against  melancholv  and  despair;  forehJi : 
draw  forth  tean  of  devotion,  if  the  miad  be  as  * 
can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  move  and  to  i&^ai 
all  affections.    The  prophet  David  karing,  tha«f  ^r. 
singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  bet  is  sjri 
also,  judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  aeoeesr  ^ 
the  house  of  God,  left  behind  him  to  that  pup*^  t 
number  of  divinely-indited  poems,  and  w  hr.: 
the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry  mdody  in  f«.  - 
prayer ;  melody,  both  vocal  and  inatnuncBtsl,  ^r  *. 
raising  up  of  men's  heaite,  and  the  meeitniag  c{u'- 
afiections  towards  God.    In  wfaidi  conudexaiie! ' 
church  of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  prcseat  ^ 
retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  Ood's  service,  aD^  •&  i. 
to  our  own  devotion.    They  which,  under  fn^ys.^ ' 
the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  ebno^ 
of  instrumental  music,  approving,  nerertheleft.  v 
use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  show  KCf  "^ 
son  wherefore  the  one  should  be  thon^t  a  Itpi:  -->- 
mony,  and  not  the  other.    In  churdi  music,  cvr  • 
or  ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  lifkt,  or  anRi'* 
harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  d'.d  *'• 
naturally  serfe  to  the  very  kind  and  degree  &i  ti« 
impressions  which  the   matter  that  gMth  vi*-  - 
leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave,  in  men's  minds,  dodi  njs 
blemish  and  msgrace  that  we  do,   than  M  t'^- 
beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.    On  the  other  Hi',  » 
faults  prevented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  tk  li::. 
itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitlv  nf. 
with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise  <i'*'* 
is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  #iL;. 
not  the  understanding,  beouise  it  teacheth  dou  ^ 
surely  the  affection,  because  therein  it  worked  e.  ' 
They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  fna  *<•  - 
the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth  not  sometimr  ^y 
that  wherein  a  mind  religiously  aflectcd  deii^btt"' 

LO&D  BAOON. 

But  the  fame  of  Hooker,  as  indeed  of  all  bis  <  - 
temporaries,  is  outshone  by  that  of  the  iEustr.  - 
Lord  Bacok.  Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  "Sk-.  ' 
Bacon,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  was  horn  in  '-j 
don  on  the  22d  of  January  1561,  and  in  chil.^ir> 
displayed  such  vivacity  of  intellect  and  sedateort'  •' 
behaviour,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call  ^'' 
her  young  lord-keeper.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  1h  v' 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where,  so  early  as  his  niftt-"' 
year,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristoteliur' 
losophy,  which  then  hehi  unquestioned  sway  ict* 
great  English  schools  of  learning.  Tins  dislike  <tf  t> 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  Baoon  himself  ded<^ 
to  his  secretary  Dr  Rawley,  he  fell  into  *  not  Af  ^ 
worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  f^ 
ascribe  all  high  attributes,  but  for  the  nnfruitfob^ 
of  tlie  way ;  being  a  philosophy,  as  his  lordship  v^ 
to  say,  only  strong  fbr  disputations  and  contentic| 
but  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  tiie  ber.  -' 
of  the  life  of  man.'*  After  spending  about  four  rts-** 
at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  in  stance,  his  ar.*^ 
observations  in  which  country  were  afterward*  pc'- 
lished  in  a  work  entitled  0/  the  Staie  of  £V<f 
By  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1679,  he  «v 
compelled  to  return  hastily  to  Engkndi  and  eofv^ 


«  Rawley**  Ltfe  of  Bsooo. 
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Q  Bome  profitable  occupation.  After  in  Tain  soU- 
iting  his  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh,  to  procure  for  him 
uch  a  provision  from  government  as  might  allow 
iim  to  devote  his  time  to  literature  and  philosonhj, 
e  spent  severed  years  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
Vbile  engaged  in  practice  as  a  barrister,  however, 
te  did  not  forget  philosophy,  as  it  appears  that  he 


ketched  at  an  early  period  of  life  his  great  work 
ailed  The  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  la  1590,  he 
btained  the  post  of  Counsel  Extraordinary  to  the 
ueen ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  sat  in  parliament 
i>r  the  county  o£  Middlesex.  As  an  orator,  he  is 
jghly  extolled  by  Ben  Jonson.  In  one  of  his 
peeches,  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the 
•opular  side  in  a  question  respecting  some  large  sub- 
idies  demanded  by  the  court ;  but  finding  that  he 
nd  given  great  offence  to  her  majesty,  he  at  once 
Itened  his  tone,  smd  condescended  to  apologise  with 
bat  servility  which  unhappily  appeared  in  too  many 
f  bis  subsequent  actions.  To  Lord  Burleigh  and 
as  son  Bobert  Cecil,  Bacon  continued  to  crouch  in 
he  hope  of  advancement,  till  at  length,  finding 
limself  disappointed  in  that  quarter,  he  attached 
timself  to  Burleigh's  rival,  Essex,  who,  with  the 
itniost  ardour  of  a  generous  friendship,  endeavoured 
[>  procure  for  him,  in  1594,  the  vacant  office  of 
ttorney-generaL  In  this  attempt  he  was  defeated, 
lirough  the  influence  of  the  Cecils,  who  were  jealous 
f  both  him  and  his  friend ;  but  he  in  some  de- 
ree  soothed  Bacon's  disappointment  by  presenting  to 
im  an  estate  at  Twickenham,  worth  two  thousand 
ounds.  It  is  painM  to  relate  in  what  manner 
iacon  repaid  snch  benefits.  When  Essex  was  brought 
3  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  the  friend 
rhom  ho  had  so  largely  obliged  and  confided  in,  not 
nly  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  but  unneces- 
iihly  appeared  as  counsel  against  him,  and  by  every 
rt  and  distorting  ingenuity  of  a  pleader,  endeavoured 
D  magnify  hia  crimes.  He  complied,  moreover, 
fter  the  earl's  execution,  with  the  queen's  request 
luit  he  would  write  A  Declaration  of  the  Practices 
nd  Treasons  Attempted  and  Ckmrnittedby  Robert,  Earl 
f  Essex,  which  was  printed  by  authority.  Into 
bis  conduct,  which  in^catea  a  lamentable  want  of 
igh  moral   principle,    courage,    and    self-reipect. 


Bacon  was  in  some  measure  led  by  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, into  which  his  improvident  and  ostentatious 
habits,  coupled  with  the  relative  inadequacy  of  his 
revenues,  had  plunged  him.  By  maintaming  himself 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  he  hoped  to  secure 
that  professional  advancement  which  would  not  only 
fill  his  empty  cofiers,  but  gratify  those  ambitious 
longings  which  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  But  tempta- 
tions of  this  sort,  though  they  may  palliate,  can 
never  excuse  such  ImmoralitieB  as  those  which 
Bacon  on  this  and  future  occasions  showed  himself 
capable  ofl 

After  the  accession  of  James,  the  fortunes  of 
Bacon  began  to  improve.  He  was  knighted  in  1608, 
and,  in  subsequent  years,  obtained  successively  the 
offices  of  king's  counsel,  solicitor-general,  judge  of 
the  Marahalsea  court,  and  attomey-generaL  This 
last  appointment  he  received  in  1 6 13.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lend  himself 
to  the  most  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  and 
even  assisted  in  an  attempt  to  extort  from  an  old 
clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Feacham,  a  confusion 
of  treason,  by  torturing  him  on  the  rack. 

Although  his  Income  had  now  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  emoluments  of  office  and  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  alderman,  bis  extra- 
vagance, and  that  ctf  his  servants,  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  too  good-natured  to  check,  continued 
to  keep  him  in  difficulties.  He  cringed  before  the 
king  and  his  favourite  VilUersj  and  at  length,  in 
1619,  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  by  being 
created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
Baron  Verulam.  This  latter  title  gave  place  in  the 
following  year  to  that  of  Viscount  St  Albans.  As 
chancellor,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  both  in  his 
political  and  judicial  capacities,  he  grossly  deserted 
his  duty.  Not  only  did  he  suffer  Villiers  to  inter- 
fere with  his  decisions  as  a  judge,  but,  by  accepting 
numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  suitors,  gave 
occasion,  in  1621,  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  disgrace.  He 
fully  confessed  the  twenty-three  articles  of  cor- 
ruption which  were  laid  to  his  charge  j  and  when 
waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
appointed  to  inquire  whetlier  the  confession  was 
subscribed  by  himself,  he  answered,  *  It  is  my  act, 
my  hand,  my  heart :  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be 
merciful  to  a  broken  reed.'  Banished  from  public 
life,  he  had  now  ample  leisure  to  attend  to  his  philo- 
sophical and  literary  pursuits^  Yet,  even  while 
he  was  engaged  in  business,  these  had  not  been 
neglected.  In  1597,  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Essays,  which  were  afterwards  greatly  enlarged. 
These,  aa  he  himself  says  of  them,  *  come"  home  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms ;  and,  like  the  late  new 
half^pence,  the  piecet  are  small,  and  the  silver  is 
good.'  From  the  generally  interesting  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  the  *  Essays,'  and  the  exceUenoe  of  their 
style,  this  work  immediately  acquired  great  popu- 
larity, and  to  the  present  day  continues  the  most 
generally  read  of  all  the  author's  productions.  '  It 
is  also,'  to  use  tlie  words  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart, 
'one  of  those  where  the  superiority  of  hia  genius 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  novelty  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief 
iVom  the  triteness  of  his  subject.  It  may  be  read 
from  beginning  to  end  in  a  ffew  hours,  and  yet,  after 
the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in 
it  something  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they 
furnish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  fjrmpathetic 
activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  ikoulties.'*    In 

«  First  Prellmtnary  DlMertaUcm  to  *  BncyolopcdU  Britan- 
niea,'  p.  36,  seventh  edition. 
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talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  loYe. 
The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little :  '  Magna 
cintan,  magna  eolitudo' — [*  Great  city,  great  soli- 
tude'] ;  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scattered, 
so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods  ;  but  we  may  go 
farther,  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which 
the  world  is  but  a  wilderness  ;  and,  eren  in  this  scene 
also  of  solitude,  whosoerer,  in  the  frame  of  his  nature 
and  affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
charge of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of 
all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of 
stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  body,  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind  : 
you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liTer,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  fiour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for 
tne  brain;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a 
true  £tiend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  ioys,  fears, 
hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoerer  lieth  upon 
the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  ciTil  shrift  or 
confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  obserre  how  high  a  rate  great 
kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friend- 
diip  whereof  we  speak — so  great,  as  they  purchaae  it 
many  times  at  the  hasard  of  Uieir  own  safety  and 
greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard  of  the  distance  of 
^eir  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselres 
capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be,  as  it 
were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themsclyes, 
which  many  tiroes  sorteth  to  inconyenience.  The 
modem  languages  giro  unto  such  persons  the  name 
of  iaTourites,  or  pri  vadoe8,.a8  if  it  were  matter  of  grace 
or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman  name  attaineth  the 
true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  *  participes 
curarum'  [*  participators  in  cares']  ;  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oflentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allowed  others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same 
manner,  using  the  word  which  is  received  between 
private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comlneus  observeth 
of  his  fiiet  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy — namely, 
that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none ; 
and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
mo8t.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith,  that  towards 
hin  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might 
nave  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XL,  whose  closeness 
was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark,  but  true,  *Cor  ne  edito* — [*  Eat  not  the  heart.'] 
Certainly,  if  a  man  would  cive  it  a  hard  phrase,  those 
that  want  friends  to  open  Siemselves  unto,  are  canni- 
bals of  their  own  hearts ;  but  one  thing  is  most  ad- 
mirable (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of 
friendshipV  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a 
man's  self  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary  meets, 
for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves  ;  for 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend, 
but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his 
criefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that 
it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of 
like  virtue  as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  their 
stone  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary 
effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ;  but 
yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a 
manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature; 
for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action,  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and 


era  kj? 


Ml". 


duUeth  any  yiolent 
minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  I&:  •-" 
reign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  tnt  is :-.: 
affections ;  for  friendship  mi^«th  indeed  s  hr  'j 
in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempsti,  Vr . 
maketh  dayliffht  in  the  understanding,  oct  </  ^'y 
nesfl  and  confusion  of  thougfata.  Neither  is  'i.* 
be  understood  only  of  faithful  ooonsel,  vhld  t  zi 
reoeiveth  from  his  friend ;  bat  before  tuo  r.-if 
that,  certain  it  is,  that  whoaoever  hath  iu^ :. 
fraucht  with  many  thouehta,  his  wits  and  \a^± 
ing  do  clarify  and  brei&  up,  in  the  coiiuBa:>a: 
and  discoursing  with  another :  he  toasethhiid^v 
more  easily — ^he  manhalleth  them  mere  enk.;-: 
seeth  how  they  look  when  thev  are  Umsi  vrv  r: 
— ^finally,  be  waxeth  wiser  than  himself  :iu:j 
more  by  an  hour's  disoourM  than  by  s  dsvi  >: 
tation.  It  was  well  said  by  Themistoda  tc  *Jtr  v 
of  Persia, '  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Amu  >  ;•  j 
and  put  abroad' — ^wherebT  the  imagery  dodi :.  j 
in  figure,  whereas  in  thoughte  they  lie  bat  le  i:  y 
Neiuier  is  this  second  firuit  of  mendfihip.is<i-3 
the  underst^ding,  restrained  only  to  sadt  fet-i 
are  able  to  give  a  man  oounael  (they  indeed  ir.  M 
but  even  without  that  a  man  Icameth  of  hlc^"  ^ 
bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  vitr.  -  i 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  iteelf  cute  tx  . 
word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  t  ?::'- 1 
picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  psei  is  ^  ^ 

Add  now,  to  make  this  eecond  fruit  cf  fnc:  ^ 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lie&  morr  (fr-  ij 
falleth  within  vulgar  obserrati<m — which  i«  t«.*J 
counsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well, .'  { 
of  his  enigmas,  '  Dry  light  ii  erer  the  best ;' 
tain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiTcth  l 
sel  from  another,  is  drier  and  purer  thsa  tht « 
Cometh  from  his  own  understuiding  sad  jso' 
which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  hisil^^ 
and  customs.  So  as  there  is  aa  much  differeoct  k^ 
the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth.  and  that  s  lu^ ;  < 
himself,  as  there  is  between  tlie  counsel  of  •  '^ 
and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  ia  no  such  dA^-^ 
is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  sudi  remedTC-i 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  tko  liberty  cf  a  ^ ' 
Counsel  is  of  two  lorts  ;  the  one  concenia|C3.'| 
the  other  oonoeming  business :  for  the  £i<  u: 
preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  i$  the  >' 
admonition  of  a  maid.  The  calling  of  s  ic*>' ' 
to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  w.  ;^ 
ing  and  corrosive  ;  reading  good  books  of  c*^^ 
a  little  flat  and  dead ;  obeerving  our  f»&lt»  •=  ;' 
is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case ;  but  the  ^' 
ceipt  (best,  I  saj,  to  work,  and  best  to  v^^ 
admonition  of  a  niend.  It  is  a  strance  thing '^ 
what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurditiea  oa^J 
cially  of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  w^' 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  dJUQ&-^  "* 
of  their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St  James sa:"-^ 
are  as  men  *  that  look  sometimes  into  a  ^-^f- ' 
presently  forget  their  own  shMte  and  faTOOi:  *^ 
business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  thst^  1 
see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamester  ^*-'| 
more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  tf  .:>^ 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  foar-ar.<i  '^ 
letters ;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  f£^*^ 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  such  other  f' 
high  imaginations,  to  think  himself  all  io  <^ 
when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  U  t^  '^ 
setteth  business  straight ;  and  if  any  maa  t^ 
he  will  take  counael,  but  it  shall  be  by  ^«^ 
counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  aiMiiB>| 
business  of  another  man  ;  it  is  aa  well  (that  ^':^ 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  st  til  i  ^ 
runneth  two  dangers  ;  one,  that  he  shall  net  <^  ^ 
fully  counselled — ^for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  «^^ 
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Q  a  perfect  &nd  entire  friend,  to  hare  counsel  giren, 
such  M  shall  Imq  bow^d  and  crooke^  to  some  ends 
ch  he  hath  that  givetb  it ;  the  other,  that  he  shall 
e  counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (though  with 
i  meaning),  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief  and 
tly  of  remedy — eyen  as  if  you  would  call  a  physi- 
if  that  is  thouffht  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  witb  your  body 
nd  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  present 
;,  but  oyerthrowetn  your  health  in  some  other  kind, 
60  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  patient :  but  a 
nd,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate, 
beware,  by  furthering  any  present  business,  how 
lasheth  upon  other  inconvenience — and,  therefore, 
not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will  rather 
ract  and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct, 
fter  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  (peace  in 
affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment),  foUoweth 
last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of 
\y  kernels— I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all 
ons  and  occasions.  Hero,  the  best  way  to  repre- 
i  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast 
see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can- 
do  himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a 
ing  speech  of  the  ancients,  to  say  '  that  a  friend 
nother  himself;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more  than 
self.'  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times 
ietiire  of  some  things  which  they  principally  take 
eart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a 
ic,  or  the  like.  It  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  be 
'  rest  almost  secure  that  the  care  of  those  things 
continue  after  him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it 
\  two  lives  in  his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body, 
that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friend- 
'  i»,  all  omces  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him 
bis  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
id.  How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
lot,  with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself? 
tan  can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
h  lets  extol  them  ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 
upplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like :  but 
liese  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which 
bluiihing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a  man's  i>er- 
hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  cannot  put 
A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ; 
is  wife  but  as  a  husband  ;  to  his  enemy  but  upon 
IS :  whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  re- 
es,  and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  But  to 
nerate  these  things  were  endless:  I  have  given 
rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ; 
'  hare  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

[Uaei  of  Knowledge.} 

naming  taketh  away  the  wildness,  barbarism,  and 
cness  of  men's  minds;  though  a  little  of  it  doth 
er  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all 
V,  temerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion 
11  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the 
1  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn 
the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to 
pt  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  examined  and  tried. 
keth  away  all  vain  admiration  of  anything,  which 
c  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  luimired, 
r  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  great. 
If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  universal  irame 
iture,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  divineness 
uls  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 
e  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young, 
some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
•  It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
rse  fortune  :  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  imped i- 
^•5  of  virtue,  and  imperfection  of  manners.  •  ♦ 
il  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the 
dedge  of  causes  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  to- 
er.  It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular 
^dies  which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the 


diseases  of  the  mind — sometimes  purging  the  ill 
humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increarting 
appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  ulcera- 
tions thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude with  the  chief  reason  of  all^  which  is,  that  it 
disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable 
and  susceptible  of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned 
man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself, 
and  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that 
most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ourselves  become  better.*  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  anuu^o  them  dexterously, 
but  not  much  to  increase  them:  the  faults  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  thotu,  but  not  much 
to  amend  them  ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still 
and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with  the  learned 
man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use 
and  employment  thereof. 

[Booh  tmd  Shipt  Compared^] 

If  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble, 
which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to 
place,  and  conso<uateth  the  most  remote  regions  in 

I»articipation  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are 
etters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through 
the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  par- 
ticipate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions, 
the  one  of  the  other ! 

I  Studies.} 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  cl}ief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse  ;  and  for 
ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business ; 
for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par- 
ticulars, one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those 
that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies, 
is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is 
affectation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules, 
is  the  humour  of  a  scholar  ;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty 
men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute, nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  :  that  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously  ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also 
may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them 
by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  im- 
portant aimiments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books  ;  else 
distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man  ;  and,  theroi* 
fore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  haye 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

In  the  brilliant  constellation  of  great  men  which 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  one  of 

*  This  expreasion  is  giren  hi  the  original  hi  Latin. 
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the  most  dUtln^ihcd  of  those  who  added  eminence 
in  literature  to  liigh  talent  rnr  HCtlva  boiines*,  was 
&a  Walteb  IUluou,  a  man  wbow  chancter  will 


whom  ahe  aent  to  attend  the  l>ake  of  Anjoa  birk ; 
to  the  Netherlanda,  after  reftningthat  noblamr  Ikt  j 
hand.     Jn  1584  he  again  joined  in  an  adTenturefrir 
the  diacoTerr  and  gettlement  of  unlcnovn  cotufriM. , 
With  the  help  of  hi«  friends,  two  ships  were  lent  out 
quest  of  (^Id  mines,  to  ttiat  part  of  Nnrtli  Amt- 
r!i  now  called  Virginia.     Raleigh  himselfwru  Dot 
th  these  Teasels!  the  commodities  broughthomeli; 
which  produced  so  good  a  return,  that  the  ownrn  ; 
were  induced  to  fit  ont,  fur  tlie  next  jcar,  urathiT 
llect  of  seven  ihips,  under  tlie  command  of  Ralri^') 
nail.  Sir  Kichard  Greniillc    The  attempt  mute  l 
ii  occasion  to  colonise  Amerim  prxired  in  ntter  I 
c,  and,  after  a  second  trial,  thu  enterpriie  nu 
giTcn  up.     This  exjiedition  is  snid  to  hue  bren  tbc  i 
means  of  introducing  tobacco  into  England,  and  sin  | 
of  making  known  the  potato,  which  was  tint  cul- 
tivated on  Raleigh's  land  in  Ireland. 


alwBjs  make  him  occnpy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  was  bom  in  1S59,  at 
Hayes  Farm,  in  DeTonahire,  of  an  ancient  family  i 
and  from  his  youth  was  distiuguiihed  by  great  in- 
tellectual acuteness,  but  still  more  by  a  restless  and 
■dTcnturous  disposition.  He  became  a  soldier  nt  the 
age  of  sCTenteen ;  fought  for  the  Protestant  cause  in 
the  ciiil  wars  of  Frnnce  and  the  Nctherlaods;  and 
aftcrn-ards,  in  IST9.  acconipnnied  his  hnlf  brother, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gill)ert,  oo  a  loynge  to  Newfound- 
land. This  expedition  proved  unfortunate,  but  by 
Aimiliarising  him  with  a  maritime  life,  had  probably 
much  influence  in  leading  him  to  engage  in  thtw 
subsequent  expeditions  by  which  he  rendered  him. 
self  famous.  In  1580  he  assisted  in  stipprcasing  the 
Earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion  in  Irelaiicl,  where  hf 
obtained  an  estate,  and  was  for  some  time  governor 
of  Cork.  After  this,  having  occasion  to  visit  London. 
he  attached  himself  to  the  court,  and  witli  the  aid 
of  a  handsome  person  and  winning  address,  con- 
trived to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of  Eliu- 
beth.  A  well-known  anecdote  illustrates  tlie  gal- 
lantry and  tact  by  which  he  was  characterised.  One 
day,  when  he  was  attending  the  queen  on  a  walk, 
she  came  to  a  miry  part  of  the  rond,  and  for  a 
moment  hesitated  to  proceed.  Raleigh,  perceiving 
this,  instantly  pulled  utT  his  rich  plush  cloak,  and, 
by  spreading  it  before  her  feet,  enabled  her  to  pass 
on  nnsoiled.  This  mark  of  attention  delighted  the 
queen,  from  whom,  as  it  has  been  facetiously  re- 
marked, bis  cloak  wa»  the  meiuis  of  procuring  for  him 
many  a  jmnf  »'(.    Raleigh  was  uiic  of  the  "      '    " 


Hajn  yum— 1)»  BIrtiipIace  of  RoIfIbIl 
Steanwhile,  the  prosperity  of  llaleigh  st  tt* 
English  court  continued  to  increase.  Eliiabelli  I 
Vnighted  him  in  1G84  ;  and,  moreover;  by  gniitin;  I 
monopolies,  and  an  additional  Irish  estate,  confemd 
on  him  solid  marks  of  her  favour.  In  remm  fa 
these  benefits,  he  zealously  and  actively  eitrtpJ  ( 
himself  for  the  defence  of  her  majeaty's  dominioiii 
ogainst  the  Spaniards  in  1588;  haviognotonlvlje"  ■ 


c  volar 


d  sjitinsl 


t  lie  formidable  nnd  far-famed  Armada  in  the  &ig1i>||  ' 
channel,  hut,  as  a  member  of  her  majesty's  ranDol  j 
of  war,  contributed,  by  his  advice  and  erpcrienft.W  " 
the  maturing  oftlioae  defensive  arrangement!  •!"it'| 
led  to  the  discomfllurc  of  the  enemy.  Neil  ."J'-  [i 
he  accompanied  a  number  of  his  coontrjintn  »™  'I 
went  to  aid  the  expelled  king  of  Portngsl  i"  "  i 
attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom  from  the  Spanisna- ,, 
After  hia  return,  Elizabeth  continued  her  larpwf  , 
to  liim,  till  nt  length  his  troublesome  impactn^i'^  II 
drew  from  her  the  question,  •  When,  Sir  Walter.  viU  I 
you  cease  to  be  a  beggar?"  With  his  nsual  toff,  be  ' 
replied,  '  When  your  gracious  majesty  cease*  '°  ."  j 
a  benefactor.'  By  taking  bribra,  and  othentiiti; 
abusing  his  power  and  the  influencewhichhe  W" 
court,  he  became  unpopular  with  the  nation  stUrtf.  | 
About  this  time  he  exerted  himadf  to  rtdiut  ■ 
to  practice  an  idea  thrown  out  by  Montaigne,  bj  ; 
setting  up  an  '  office  of  «Mtc*s,'  intended  to  itft 
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lie  purposes  now  executed  chiefly  by  literary  and 
hilosophi(»l  societies.  The  description  of  tliis 
Mieme,  given  by  Sir  William  Petty,  aJBTords  a  strlk- 
ig  picture  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
ly  in  the  way  of  men  of  study  and  inquiry  two  cen- 
irics  ago.  It  seems,  says  Sir  William,  *  to  hare  been 
plan  by  which  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  learned 
len  might  be  made  known  to  each  other,  where 
ley  might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business 
r  learning,  what  is  at  present  in  doing,  and  what  is 
itcnded  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that,  by  such  a  gene- 
il  communication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance, 
\c  wits  and  endeavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be 
s  so  many  scattered  coals,  which,  having  no  union, 
re  soon  quenched,  whereas,  being  but  laid  together, 
)cy  would  have  yielded  a  comfortable  light  and 
eat  For  the  present  condition  of  men  [in  the  early 
art  of  the  seventeenth  century]  is  like  a  field  where 
battle  having  been  lately  fought,  we  see  many  legs, 
nns,  and  organs  of  sense,  lying  here  and  there, 
hich,  for  want  of  conjmiction,  and  a  soul  to  quicken 
ad  enliven  them,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  feed  the 
lYcns  and  infect  the  air ;  so  we  see  many  wits  and 
Ingenuities  dispersed  up  and  down  the  world,  whereof 
:>me  are  now  labouring  to  do  what  is  already  done, 
nd  puzzling  themselves  to  re-invent  what  is  already 
wen  ted ;  others  we  see  quite  stuck  fast  in  difficulties 
>r  default  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  other  man, 
light  he  be  met  withal,  both  could  and  would  most 
iisily  give  him.  Again,  one  man  requires  a  small 
um  of  money  to  carry  on  some  design  that  requires 
:,  and  there  is  perhaps  another  who  has  twice  as 
mch  ready  to  bestow  upon  the  same  design;  but 
liese  two  having  no  means  to  hear  the  one  of  the 
tlier,  the  good  work  intended  and  desired  by  both 
arties  does  utterly  perish  and  come  to  nothing.' 
When  visiting  his  Irish  estates  after  his  return 
'om  Portugal,  Raleigh  formed  or  renewed  with 
pcQser  an  aquaintance  which  ripened  into  intimate 
nendahip.  He  introduced  the  poet  to  Elizabeth,  and 
therwise  benefited  him  by  his  patronage  andencour- 
i^eroent ;  for  which  favour  Spenser  has  acknowledged 
'li  obligation  in  his  pastonu  entitled  *  Colin  Clout's 
bme  Hume  Again,'  w  here  Raleigh  is  celebrated  under 
xe  title  of  the  'Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,'  and  also  in 
letter  to  him,  pre&ced  to  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  ex- 
lanatory  of  the  plan  and  design  of  that  poem.  In 
592.  Sir  Walter  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory 
aval  expeditions  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were 
immon  against  the  enemies  of  England ;  a  fleet  of 
lirteen  ships,  heaidei  two  of  her  mi^esty's  men-of- 
ar,  being  intrusted  to  his  command.  This  armament 
as  destined  to  attack  Panama,  and  intercept  the 
(tanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by 
iizabeth  soon  after  sailing,  came  back  with  a  single 
rize.  On  his  return,  lioleigh  incurred  the  displeasure 
i*  the  virgin  queen  by  an  amour  with  one  of  her 
laids  of  honour ;  for  which  ofience,  though  he  married 
le  lady,  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  some  months. 
'liile  banished  from  tlie court,  he  undertook,  at  his 
rn  expense,  in  1595,  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  con- 
trning  whose  riches  many  wonderful  tales  were  then 
irrent  He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
king  a  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
leeu'g  name.  After  coming  back  to  England,  he 
iblished,  in  1596,  a  work  entitled  fliacovery  of  the 
Jtrqe^  jRicIi,  and  Beautiful  Umpire  of  Guiana :  this 
txluction  Hume  has  very  unjustly  characterised  as 
ull  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  lies  that 
.'re  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity 
mankind.'  It  would  appear  that  he  now  regained 
e  queen's  favour,  since  we  find  him  holding,  in  the 
me  year,  a  command  in  the  expedition  against 
idiz,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Effingham, 
the  successful  attack  on  that  town,  liis  bravery,  as 


well  as  prudence,  was  very  conspicuous.  In  1597, 
he  was  rear-admiral  in  the  expedition  which  sailed 
under  Essex  to  intercept  the  Spanish  West-India 
fleet ;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief,  gave 
great  o£fence  to  the  earl,  who  considered  himself 
robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.  A  temporary  re- 
conciliation was  effected;  but  Raleigh  afterwards 
heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in  promoting  the  downfall 
of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  from 
a  window  in  the  Armoury.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  prosperity 
of  Raleigh  came  to  an  end,  a  dislike  against  him 
having  previously  been  instilled  by  Cecil  into  the 
royal  ear.  Through  the  malignant  scheming  of  the 
same  hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  dethrone  the  king,  and  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Arabella  Stuart ;  and  likewise  of  attempt- 
ing to  excite  sedition,  and  to  establish  popery  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  powers.  A  trial  for  high  treason  en- 
sued, and  upon  the  paltriest  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  servile  jury.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
was  then  attorney-general,  abused  him  on  this  occa- 
sion in  violent  and  disgraceful  terms,  bestowing 
upon  him  freely  such  epithets  as  viper,  damnable 
atheist,  the  most  vile  and  execrable  traitor  that  ever 
lived,  monster,  and  spider  of  hell.  Raleigh  defended 
himself  with  such  tismper,  eloquence,  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  that  some  even  of  his  enemies  were 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  all  parties  were 
ashamed  of  the  judgment  pronounced.  He  was, 
however,  reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  his  wife  was 
permitted  to  bear  him  company.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wrote  the  chief  portion 
of  his  works,  especially  the  History  of  the  World,  of 
which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  creation  to  the  downfall  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire,  about  170  years  before  Christ  This 
was  published  in  1614.  The  excellent  way  in  which 
he  treats  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  ex- 
cited just  regret  that  so  great  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  learning — sub- 
jects which  have  withdrawn  too  much  of  Uie  author's 
attention  from  more  interesting  departments  of  his 
scheme.  The  learning  and  genius  of  Raleigh,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Hume,  *  being  educated  amidst  naval 
and  military  enterprises,  hal  surpassed  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives,'  have  excited  much  admiration ;  but 
Mr  D'Israeli*  has  lately  attempted  to  diminish  the 
wonder,  by  asserting,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  a  manuscript  in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  that 
our  historian  was  materially  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  learned  friends.  Jonson  told  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden  that  Raleigh  *  esteemed  more  fame 
than  conscience.  The  best  wits  in  England  were 
employed  in  making  his  history ;  Ben  himself  had 
written  a  piece  to  him  of  the  Punic  war,  which  he 
altered  and  set  in  his  book.'  According  to  the 
manuscript  above-mentioned,  a  still  more  important 
helper  was  a  'Dr  Robert  Barrel,  rector  of  North- 
wald,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk^  who  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  had  been  his 
chaplain.  All,  or  the  greatest  part,  of  the  drudgery 
of  Sir  Walter's  history,  for  criticisms,  chronology, 
and  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors,  was  per- 
formed by  him  for  Sir  Walter.'  Mr  Tytler,  in  his 
recent  '  Life  of  Raleigh,'t  has,  however,  shown  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  Raleigh's  obli- 
gations to  his  friends  to  have  been  greater  than  those 
of  literary  men  in  general,  when  simihurly  drcum- 

*  Curioeitien  of  Literattire,  9th  edit.,  voL  v.,  p.  233. 
\  Page  457,  note  G. 
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•tanced  ;  and,  moreoYer,  that  it  was  not  left  for  Mr 
1)' Israeli  to  discover  the  fact«  that  Raleigh  had  ob- 
tained such  assistance  from  the  individuals  whom  he 
specifies. 

Both  in  style  and  matter,  this  celebrated  work  is 
vastly  superior  to  all  the  English  historical  produc- 
tions which  had  previously  appeared.  Its  style, 
though  partaking  of  the  faults  of  the  age,  in  being 
frt>quently  stiff  uiid  inverted,  has  less  of  these  defects 
thiin  tiie  diction  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.  Mr 
Tytlcr,  with  justice,  commends  it  as  *  rigorous,  purely 
Englisli,  and  possessing  an  antique  riclmess  of  orna- 
ment, similar  to  what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some 
ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare 
it  with  our  more  modern  mansions.*  *  The  work,*  he 
adds,  *is  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned 
without  being  dry,  acute  and  ingenious  without  de- 
generating into  the  subtle  but  trivial  distinctions  of 
the  schoolmen.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited, 
and  the  matter  collected  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  The  opinions  of  the  author  on  state-policy, 
on  the  causes  of  great  events,  on  the  different  forms 
of  government,  on  naval  or  military  tactics,  on  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  and  other  sources 
of  national  greatness,  are  not  the  mere  echo  of  other 
minds,  but  the  results  of  experience,  drawn  from  the 
study  of  a  long  life  spent  in  constant  action  and 
vicissitude,  in  various  climates  and  countries,  and 
from  personal  labour  in  offices  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. But  perhaps  its  most  striking  feature 
is  the  sweet  tone  of  philosophic  melancholy  which 
pervades  the  whole.  Written  in  prison  during  the 
quiet  evening  of  a  tempestuous  life,  we  feel,  in  its 
perusal,  that  we  are  the  companions  of  a  superior 
mind,  nursed  in  contemplation,  and  chastened  and 
improved  by  sorrow,  in  which  the  bitter  recollection 
of  injury,  and  the  asperity  of  resentment,  have  passed 
away,  leaving  only  the  heavenly  lesson,  that  all  is 
vanity.** 

We  shall  commence  our  quotations  from  Raleigh 
with  one  in  which  the  merits  of  the  book  are  not  re- 
presented, but  which  is  instructive,  as  showing  the 
childishness  with  which  men  argued  in  those  days 
upon  subjects  they  understood  not,  and  could  not 
understand. 


2%at  the  Jlood  hath  fwt  vtUrly  defaced  the  marJIct  of 
Poixuiiae,  nor  cauaed  kUU  in  the  earth. 

And  first,  whereas  it  is  supposed  by  Aug.  Chry- 
samensis,  that  the  flood  hath  altered,  deformed,  or 
rather  annihilated  this  place,  in  such  sort,  as  no  man 
can  find  any  mark  or  memory  thereof  (of  which  opi- 
nion there  were  others,  also,  ascribing  to  the  flood  the 
cause  of  these  high  mountains,  which  are  found  on  all 
the  earth  over,  with  many  other  strange  efl^ts) ;  for 
my  own  qiiuion,  I  think  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  be  true.  For,  although  I  caimot  deny  but  that  the 
face  of  Paradise  was,  after  the  flood,  withered  and  grown 
old,  in  respect  of  the  first  beauty  (for  both  the  ages  of 
men  and  the  nature  of  all  things  time  hath  changed^, 
yet,  if  there  had  been  no  sign  of  any  such  place,  or  if 
the  soil  and  seat  had  not  remaine«J,  then  would  not 
Moses,  who  wrote  of  Paradise  850  years  after  the  flood, 
have  described  it  so  particularly,  and  the  prophets, 
long  after  Moses,  would  not  have  made  so  often  men- 
tion thereof.  And  though  the  rerr  garden  itself  were 
not  then  to  be  found,  but  that  the  flood,  and  other 
accidents  of  time,  made  it  one  common  field  and  pas- 
ture with  the  land  of  Eden,  yet  the  place  is  still  the 
same,  and  the  rivers  still  remain  the  same  riven.  By 
two  of  which  (never  doubted  of),  to  wit,  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  we  are  sure  to  find  in  what  longitude 

*P^  830  and  346. 


Paradise  lay ;  and  of  one  of  these  riven,  which  afte^ 
ward  doth  divide  itself  into  four  branchei,  we  are 
sure  that  the  partition  is  at  the  veiy  border  of  the 
garden  itself.  For  it  is  written,  that  out  of  Eden  went 
a  river  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  wsi 
divided,  and  became  into  four  heads.  Now,  whether 
the  word  in  the  Latin  translation  (nide\  from  thenoe, 
be  referred  to  Eden  itself,  or  to  Paradiie,  yet  the  diri- 
sion  and  branching  of  those  rivers  must  be  in  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  very  garden  (if  the  riven 
run|  as  they  do,  north  and  south) ;  and  therefore 
these  rivers  yet  remaining,  and  Eden  minifestlv 
known,  there  could  be  no  such  defacing  by  the  flood, 
as  is  supposed.  Furthermore,  as  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  place  could  be  so  altered,  as  future  ages 
know  it  not,  so  is  there  no  probability  that  rither  these 
rivers  were  turned  out  of  their  courses,  or  new  riren 
created  by  the  flood,  which  were  not ;  or  that  the  flood, 
as  aforesaid,  bv  a  violent  motion,  when  it  began  to 
decrease,  was  tne  cause  of  high  hills  or  deep  Talle)R». 
For  what  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a  sphe- 
rical and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  high  nor 
low  t  seeing  that  any  violent  force  of  waters  is  either 
by  the  strength  of  wind,  by  descent  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower,  or  by  the  ebb  or  flood  of  the  sea.  But  that 
there  was  any  wind  (whereby  the  seas  are  most  en- 
rsced),  it  appeareth  not ;  rather  the  contrary  is  pro- 
bable ;  for  it  IS  written, '  Therefore  God  made  a  wind 
to  pass  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ceased.'  So  as 
it  appeareth  not  that  until  the  waters  sank  there  wu 
any  wind  at  all,  but  that  God  afterward,  out  of  his 
goodness,  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  slime  and  mud  of  the  earth,  and  make  the 
land  more  firm,  and  to  cleanse  the  air  of  thick  ts- 
poun  and  unwholesome  mists  ;  and  this  we  know  bj 
experience,  that  all  downright  r«ins  do  evermore  dis- 
sever the  violence  of  outrageous  winds,  and  beat  down 
and  level  the  swelling  and  mountainous  billow  of  the 
sea ;  for  any  ebbs  and  flows  there  could  be  none,  when 
the  waters  were  equal  and  of  one  height  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  when  there  were  no  indraaghts, 
bays,  or  gulfs,  to  receive  a  flood,  or  suiy  descent  or 
violent  falling  of  waters  in  the  round  form  of  the 
earth  and  waters,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  therefore  it  seem- 
eth  most  agreeable  to  reason,  that  the  waters  rather 
stood  in  a  quiet  calm,  than  that  they  moved  with  snj 
raging  or  overbearing  violence.  And  for  a  more  direct 
proof  that  the  flood  made  no  such  destroying  altera^ 
tion,  Joseph  avoweth,  that  one  of  those  pillui  erect^ 
by  Seth,  the  third  from  Adam,  was  to  be  seen  in  his 
days  ;  which  pillan  were  set  up  above  1426  jearn 
before  the  flood,  counting  Seth  to  oe  an  hundred  years 
old  at  the  erection  of  them,  and  Joseph  himself  to 
have  lived  some  forty  or  fifty  yean  after  Christ ;  of 
whom,  although  there  be  no  cause  to  believe  all  that 
he  wrote,  yet  that,  which  he  avouched  of  his  own  time, 
cannot  (without  great  derogation)  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. And  therefore  it  may  be  possible,  that  some 
foundation  or  ruin  thereof  might  well  be  seen  :  now, 
that  such  pillars  were  raised  by  Seth,  all  antiuuity 
hath  avowed.  It  is  also  written  in  Berosus  (to  whom, 
although  I  give  little  credit,  yet  I  cannot  condemn 
him  in  all),  that  the  city  of  Enoch,  built  by  Csin, 
about  the  mountains  of  liebanus,  was  not  defaced  bj 
length  of  time  ;  yea,  the  ruins  thereof,  Annius  (who 
commented  upon  that  invented  fragment)  saith,  were 
to  be  seen  in  his  days,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and  if  these  his  wonii 
be  not  true,  then  was  he  exceeding  impudent.  For, 
speaking  of  this  citv  of  Enoch,  he  ooncludeth  in  this 
sort : — *  Cujus  maxmis  et  in^ntis  molis  fundaments 
visuntur,  et  vocatur  ab  incohs  rwionis,  dritas  Csin, 
ut  nostri  mercatores  et  perigrini  re&runt' — ['  The  foun- 
dation of  which  huge  mass  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  the 
place  is  called  by  the  people  of  that  region  the  Citr 
of  Cain,  as  both  our  strangers  and  merchants  report  J 
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is  also  arowMl  bj  PomponiiiJ  Mela  (to  whom  I  giro 
)Te  credit  in  thesa  things),  that  the  eity  of  Jonpa 
18  built  before  the  flood,  orer  which  Cephawai  king, 
iOM  name,  with  his  brother  Phineas,  together  with 
e  grounds  and  principles  of  their  religion,  was  found 
iLTen  upon  certain  altars  of  stone  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
sSible  that  the  ruins  of  this  other  city,  called  Enoch 
Annins,  might  be  seen,  though  founded  in  the  first 
e ;  but  it  could  not  be  of  the  first  city  of  the  world, 
tilt  by  Cain,  the  place,  rather  than  the  time,  deny- 
git 

And  to  proye  directly  that  the  flood  was  not  the 
use  of  mountains,  but  that  there  were  mountains 
)m  the  creation,  it  is  written,  that  'the  waters  of 
e  flood  oyerflowed  by  fifteen  cubits  the  highest 
ountains.*  And  Masius  Damascenus,  speaking  of 
e  flood,  writeth  in  this  manner : — *  £t  supra  Mmy- 
[am  excelsus  mens  in  Armenia  (qui  Baris  appellatur) 
quo  confugientes  multos  sermo  est  deluyii  tempore 
)eratos'  —  [*  And  upon  Minyada  there  is  a  high 
ountain  in  Armenia  (called  Bans),  unto  which  (as 
is  said)  that  many  fled  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
id  that  they  sayed  themselves  thereon.']  Now, 
though  it  is  contrary  to  God's  word,  that  any  more 
in  sared  than  eight  persons  (which  Masius  doth  not 
'ouch  but  by  report),  yet  it  is  a  testimony,  that  such 
ountains  were  before  the  flood,  which  were  afber- 
irdfl,  and  oyer  since,  known  by  the  same  names ;  and 
1  which  mountains  it  is  generally  receiyed  that  the 
k  rested,  but  untruly,  as  I  shall  proye  hereafter. 
nd  again,  it  appeareth,  that  the  mount  Sion  (though 
f  another  name)  was  known  before  the  flood ;  on  which 
le  Talmudists  report,  that  many  giants  sayed  them> 
l?e8  also,  but  (as  Annius  saith)  without  all  autho- 
ty  either  divine  or  human. 

Lastly,  it  appeareth  that  the  flood  did  not  so  turn 
pside  down  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was 
ade  past  knowledge  after  the  waters  were  decreased, 
f  this,  that  when  Noah  sent  out  the  doye  the  second 
me,  she  returned  with  an  oliye  leaf  in  her  mouth, 
hich  she  had  plucked,  and  which  (until  the  trees 
ere  discoyered)  she  found  not;  for  otherwise,  she 
light  have  found  them  floating  on  the  water ;  a  mani- 
»t  proof,  that  the  trees  were  not  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
or  swam  upon  the  waters ;  for  it  is  writtoi,  *  folium 
livaj  raptum,'  or '  decerptum' — [*  a  leaf  plucked'] ; 
hich  ifl,  to  take  from  a  tree,  or  to  tear  off.  By  this  it  is 
ppareut  (therto  being  nothing  written  to  the  contrary), 
lat  the  flood  made  no  sudi  alteration  as  was  sup- 
oscd,  but  that  the  place  of  Paradise  might  be  seen 
}  succeeding  ages,  especially  unto  Moses,  by  whom 
>  pleased  G^  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  world's  crea- 
ion,  and  unto  the  prophets  which  succeeded  him  ; 
oth  which  I  take  for  my  warrant,  and  to  guide  me 
1  this  discoyeiy. 

[The  BaJtOe  of  Thermopyla.'] 

After  such  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  army 
l^^  the  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Thrace  (leaying 
he  description  of  his  passage  alongst  that  coast^  and 
ow  the  nver  of  Lissus  was  drunk  dry  by  his  multi- 
udes,  and  the  lake  near  to  Pissyrus  by  his  cattle, 
•ith  other  accidents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece), 
will  speak  of  the  encounters  he  had,  and  the  shame- 
III  and  incredible  overthrows  which  he  receiyed.  As 
!n*t  at  Thermopylee,  a  narrow  passage  of  half  an  acre 
f  ground,  lying  between  the  mountains  which  divide 
hessaly  from  Greece,  where  sometime  the  Phocians 
tad  raised  a  wall  with  sates,  which  was  then  for  the 
iiost  part  ruined.  At  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of 
he  kings  of  Sparta,  with  800  Lacedssmonians,  assisted 
|7th  1000  TegeatsB  and  Mantineans,  and  1000  Arca- 
lans,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  to  the  number  of 
|1 00  in  the  whole ;  besides  100  Phocians,  400  Thebans, 
00  Thespiansy  and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were) 


of  the  bordering  Locrians,  defended  the  i>assage  two 
whole  days  together  against  that  huge  army  of  the 
Persians.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  ex- 
cellent in  this  defence,  that,  in  the  fui^t  day's  fight, 
Xerxes  is  said  to  haye  three  times  leape<i  out  of  his 
throne,  fearing  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  one 
handful  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
utterly  despised  :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt 
upon  the  Greeks  had  proved  vain,  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  how  to  proceed  further,  and  so  might  have 
continued,  had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taught  him  a 
secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his  army  might  ascend 
the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  ba^s  of  those 
who  kept  the  straits.  Elut  when  the  most  yaliant  of 
the  Persian  army  had  almost  inclosed  the  small  forces 
of  the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  with  his  SOO,  and  700  Thespians,  which 
were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refuse  to  quit  the  place 
which  the^  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with 
admirable  courage,  not  only  resist  that  world  of  men 
which  changed  them  on  all  sides,  but,  issuing  out  of 
their  strength,  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  might  well  be  called  vanquishers, 
though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  the  place.  Xerxes 
having  lost  in  this  last  fight,  together  with  20,000  other 
soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  his  own  brethren,  began  to 
doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him  by  the  vir- 
tue of  such  as  had  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with 
whom  he  knew  that  he  nhortly  was  to  deal.  Especially 
of  the  Spartans  he  stood  in  great  fear,  whose  manhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial,  which  caused  him 
yery  carefully  to  inquire  what  numbers  they  could  bring 
into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  the  Spartan, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him  by  saying 
that  the  flight  of  the  Persian  arrows  was  so  thick  as 
would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thus — ^  It  is  yery  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.' 

In  another  of  his  works  Ealeigh  teUs,  in  the  fol- 
lowing yigorous  language,  wherein  lies 

The  Strength  of  Kings. 

They  say  the  goodliest  cedars  which  grow  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Libanus  thrust  their  roots  between 
the  clefts  of  hard  rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves 
against  the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature 
has  instructed  those  kings  of  trees,  so  has  reason  taught 
the  kings  of  men  to  root  themselves  in  the  hardy  hearts 
of  their  faithful  subjects  ;  and  as  those  kings  of  trees 
have  large  tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  large  crowns, 
whereof,  as  the  first  would  soon  be  broken  from  their 
bodies,  were  they  not  underbome  by  many  branches, 
so  would  the  other  easily  totter,  were  they  not  fastened 
on  their  heads  with  the  strong  chains  of  civil  justice 
and  of  martial  discipline. 

In  the  year  1615,  Raleigh  was  liberated  from  the 
Tower,  in  consequence  of  haying  projected  a  second 
expedition  to  Guiana,  from  which  the  king  hoped  to 
deriye  some  profit.  His  purpose  was  to  colonise 
the  country,  and  work  gold  mines;  and  in  1617  a 
fleet  of  twelve  armed  yessels  sailed  under  his  com- 
mand. The  whole  details  of  his  intended  proceed- 
ings, however,  were  weakly  or  treacherously  com- 
municated by  the  king  to  the  Spanish  government, 
by  whom  the  scheme  was  miserably  tliwarted.  He- 
tuming  to  England,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  on 
his  way  to  London  was  arrested  in  the  king's  name. 
At  tills  time  the  projected  match  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  occupied  James's 
attention,  and,  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  government, 
be  determined  that  Raleigh  must  be  sacrificed.  After 
many  yain  attempts  to  discover  valid  grounds  of  accu- 
sation against  him,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed 
upon  the  old  sentcxice,  and  Baleigh  was  accordingly 
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beheaded  on  the  S9th  of  October  1618.  On  the  scaf- 
fold his  behaviour  was  firm  and  calm ;  after  address- 
ing the  people  in  justification  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  he  took  up  tlie  axe,  and  obserred  to  the 
sheriff,  *  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure 
for  all  diseases.'  Having  tried  how  the  block  fitted 
his  head,  he  told  tlie  executioner  that  he  would  give 
the  signal  by  lifting  up  his  hand ;  *  and  then,*  added  be, 
'fear  not,  but  strike  home!'  He  then  Udd  himself 
down,  but  was  requested  by  the  executioner  to  alter 
the  position  of  his  bead ; '  So  the  heart  be  right,'  was 
his  reply,  *  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  hc«d  lies.' 
On  the  signal  being  given,  the  executioner  failed  to 
act  with  promptitude,  which  caused  Raleigh  to  ex- 
claim, *  Why  dost  thou  not  strike?  Strilu,  man  I' 
By  two  strokes,  which  he  received  wiUiout  shrink- 
ing, the  head  of  this  intrepid  man  was  severed  from 
his  body. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  he  composed  the 
following  verses  in  prospect  of  death : — 

Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  hare. 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  stoxy  of  our  days  ! 

While  in  prison  in  expectation  of  death,  either  on 
this  or  the  former  occasion,  he  wrote  also  a  tender 
and  affectionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  wife,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : — 

You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in 
these  my  last  lines;  my  love  I  send  you,  that  you 
may  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and  my  counsel,  that 
you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would 
not  with  my  will  present  yoil  sorrows,  dear  Bess ;  let 
them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the 
dust.  And  seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that 
I  fthall  see  you  any  more,  bear  my  destruction  pa- 
tiently, and  with  a  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart 
can  conceive,  or  my  words  express,  for  your  many 
travails  and  cares  for  me,  which,  Hiourii  they  have 
not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is 
not  the  less  ;  but  pav  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me 
living,  that  you  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but 
by  your  travails  seek  to  help  iny  miserable  fort.unes, 
ana  the  right  of  your  poor  child  ;  your  mourning  can- 
not avail  me,  that  am  but  dust. 

•  «  • 

Paylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aiyan  six 
hundred ;  in  Jersey,  also,  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear 
wife,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor 
men.  When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  much 
sought  unto ;  for  the  world  thinu  I  was  very  rich  ; 
have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life  than  to  become  a 
prey  unto  the  world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I 
speak,  God  knows,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage, 
for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  both  in  respect  of  God 
and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor 
you  mine  ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath 
divided  me  from  the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Re- 
member your  poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who 
loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  1  sued  for  my  life, 
but,  God  knows,  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  de- 
sired it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the 
child  of  a  true  man,  who,  in  his  own  respect,  despiseth 
death,  and  his  mis-shapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot 
write  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep),  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate 
my  thou^ts  from  the  world.  Beg  mv  dead  bodv, 
which  liring  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  m 
Sherbum  or  Exeter  church,  by  my  father  and  mother.  ' 


I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  deaih  calkth  i 
The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infinite,  aad 
able  God  Almighty,  who  is  goodiMSB  itnlf,  the  cr 
light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  barc  se^ 
upon  me,  and  forgive  my  perMcntotB  snd  &lae  i 
cusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorioos  kiu^:: 
My  dear  wife,  farewell ;  bless  my  boy,  yuj  ^"z^, 
and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in  his 


Besides  the  works  already  mentioDed,  S:^^ 
composed  a  number  of  political  and  other  pb.-^ 
some  of  which  have  never  been  published.  Abst: 
those  best  known  are  his  Maxims  t>f  Su^  Lr 
Cabvut  CouncU^  the  Sceptic^  and  Advkt  takj^\ 
The  last  contains  much  admirable  counsel  f^o: 
times  tinctured,  indeed,  with  that  woridlmesiA 
caution  which  the  writer's  hard  experiaue  I. 
strengthened  in  a  mind  naturally  disposed  t-  < 
min(^ul  of  self-interest  The  subjects  on  vhii:  i 
advises  his  son  are — ^tlie  choice  ci"  frjeods  soie'i 
wife,  deafness  to  flattery,  the  avoidance  of  qoc^sz 
the  preservation  of  estate,  the  choice  of  wotl  .• 
the  avoidance  of  evil  means  of  sedung  lidiei  "j 
bad  effects  of  drunkenness,  and  the  aervke  cf  b> 
We  extract  his 

Tht€  liuUs  to  he  ofaerwdfor  the  Prtatrratam  r  i 

Man's  Estate 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  worid,  tskt  a'ti 
thy  estate,  which  thou  shalt  ever  preserve  if  tka.  • 
serve  three  things :  first,  that  thou  know  fdist  t» 
hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  faatt,afic'. 
see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  tiny  senrsati  c 
officers.    The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spcad  it 
thing  before  thou  have  it ;  for  barrowing  id  t^  cos? 
and  death  of  every  man's  estate.    The  third  ic,  ou 
thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  £fl< 
faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  ofienoes ;  vi;> 
is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby  millinM  c{  rn 
have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  psijing  the  reci: 
ing  of  other  men's  riot,  and  iht  chai|ge  Mother  £A< 
folly  and  prodigality ;  if  thou  smart,  smart  ferib 
own  sins ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  t:  h 
to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men  :  if  asj  fc^* 
desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give   him  a'fv. 
what  thou  hast  to  spare  ;  if  he  press  thee  itior 
he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rvr. 
chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  ofiereth  it.    If  tkc « 
bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool ;  if  f«  a  :^ 
chant,  thou  puttest  thv  estate  to  learn  to  swia :  i 
for  a  diurchman,  he  hath  no  inheritance ;  if  n  > 
lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a  ayllable  or  ^rr, 
to  abuse  thee  ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  mod  yt?i 
thyself ;  if  for  a  rich  man,  he  needs  not :  tk?e^ 
from  suretyship,  as  from  a  man-slayer  or  endacK 
bless  thyself ;  for  the  best  profit  and  return  vX  ^' 
this,  that  if  thou  force  him  for  whom  thou  ait  U<i  ■ 
to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enciDj ;  if '^' 
use  to  pay  it  thyself^  thou  wilt  be  a  bef^ar ;  is^  > 
lieve  thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in  thj  dMeft^ 
that  what  virtue  soever  thou  ha«t,  be  it  ne^-cr  t?  & 
nifold,  if  thou  be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qnal'i^ 
shall  be  despised.    Besiden,  poverty  is  ofttisies  <* 
as  a  curse  of  God ;  it  is  a  shame  amongst  iDett.sf 
imprisonment  of  the  mind,  a  vexation  of  eveivv^ 
spirit:  thou  shalt  neither  help  thyself  nor'otbe*. 
thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  vixtues,  hsrii^  ^ 
means  to  show  them  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  burden  vf'& 
eyesore  to  thy  friends,  every  man  will  fear  tikr  ess. 
pany  ;  thou  shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  and  dcpts-^ 
on  others,  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to  make  disksH 
shifts  :  and,  to  conclude,  poverty  provokes  s  oa  : 
do  infamous  and  detested  deeds ;  let  no  vaaitr,  t^- 
fore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to<ihat  worst  of  vwkij 
miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  W- 
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comfort  m  nckuMS,  kaep  tb^  nuDtl  uul  bodj  fne, 

Are  Uice  rntm  xa»oy  penla,  nlisTe  theo  in  thy  eldw 
run,  nlicTC  Che  poor  mnd  tb;  boneat  friencU,  Mid 
pie  mouii  to  thy  posteiity  to  Jito,  uid  deTenil  them' 
itJna  ud  thine  own  biiu.  Whnce  it  ia  uid  in  the 
Proverbi,  '  ThM  he  ihall  be  lore  vexed  that  ia  iiirety 
or  a  atnuigpr,  uid  he  that  hatetb  niretjiliip  ia  lure ;' 
t  id  further  laid,  *  The  poot  iji  hated  eren  oT  hii  own 
leighbour,  but  the  rich  hare  many  fiiendi.'  Leud 
lOt  to  bim  that  in  mightier  than  thjaelf,  for  if  thou 
eodeit  him,  count  it  but  loit ;  be  not  auiet^  al»Te 
iiy  poncT,  for  if  thou  be  nurety,  think  to  pay  it. 


We  now  revert  to  r  uieful,  thoit{:h  leu  brilliuit, 
^laaa  of  writer*,  the  Eugliah  chroniden ;  a  contlou- 
Kia  luccenion  of  whom  vaa  kept  up  during  the 
leriod  of  which  we  are  now  treoling.  The  flcit  who 
ittmcta  our  attention  ia  Richard  Gkaftou,  an 
lulividual  who,  in  addition  to  tlie  craft  of  author- 
hip,  pracdaed  the  typographical  art  in  London  in 
he  n:ij{0»  of  Henry  VIIL  and  three  locceediog 
uunarchi.  Being  printer  to  Edward  VI.,  he  wai 
!mployed,afte[thedeathofthat  king,  to  prepare  the 
imclajnation  whicli  declared  the  aucceuioD  of  Lady 
lane  Grey  to  the  crown,  For  thia  jimply  profei- 
iorud  set  be  waa  deprlTed  of  his  patent,  and  oaten- 
ibly  for  the  lame  rcaaon  committed  to  priaon. 
iVhile  there,  or  at  leait  while  unemploTed  alter  the 
ou  of  hiii  buaineis,  he  compiled  An  Abridgmml  af 
he  Chrmida  of  Eitgiiad,  publiahed  in  1S62,  and  ^ 
rhich  a  new  edition,  in  two  volumea,  waa  publiahed 
n  IB09.  Much  of  thia  work  was  borrowed  (hau 
1^1;  and  the  author,  though  aometimei  referred  to 
19  an  authority  by  modem  compilera,  holda  but  a 
ow  rank  among  Engliah  biatoriana. 


Rii  contemporarj,  John  Stow,  enjoya  a  much 
libber  reputation  aa  an  accurate  and  impartial 
'ccordcr  Ot  public  eventa.  This  ioduitrioui  writer 
•ai  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1  !tS5.  Being 
he  ton  of  a  tailor,  he  waa  brought  up  to  that 
luiineaa.  hut  early  exhibited  a  decided  turn  for  an- 
iquurian  reacarcli.  About  the  year  1S60,  be  formed 
\\a  deeign  of  composing  annals  of  Engliab  hiatory, 
n  consequence  of  which,  he  for  a  time  abandoned 
115  trade,  and  trsTelied  on  foot  through  a  consider- 
ble  pnrt  of  Englnnd,  for  the  pnrpose  of  examining 
he  historical  manuacripta  prcBerved  iu  cathedrals 
nd  other  public  establishments.  He  alao  etilarged, 
s  fur  us  his  pecuniary  resourcea  allowed,  his  collec- 
iim  of  old  Ijooki  and  mnnuscripta,  of  which  there 
icre  muny  scattered  through  tlie  country,  in  conie- 
nence  of  the  aupprestiun  of  monaateriea  by  Henry 
I'lU.*  Ncccsaity.howuver,  compelled  bim  to  resume 


■  Vut  number*  of 


hia  trade,  and  hla  atudiei  were  suipended  till  the 
liounty  of  Dr  Parker,  ardibiahop  of  Canterbuiy, 
enabled  him  again  to  proeecute  tlieni.  In  1S65  he 
publiihed  his  Smmary  of  En^ith  OiraiiiJa,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  whoae  requeit  the 
work  was  undertaken.  Parker'a  death,  in  1575,  ma- 
terially redui^  h'\i  income,  bat  lie  atill  managed 
to  continue  his  reiearcbes,  to  which  hii  whole  time 
and  energies  were  now  devoted.  At  length,  in  1598, 
appeared  liia  Survey  qf  Jjomdom,  the  beat  known  of 
liii  writinEi,  and  whidi  hai  lerved  aa  the  ground- 
work of  all  Bulisequent  histories  of  the  metropolis. 
There  waa  anotliur  work,  hia  large  Chrojaclt,  or 
HUtory  ofEngLnd.  on  which  forty  years'  labour  had 
been  beatowed,  which  he  waa  very  desiroua  to  pub- 
liah;  but  of  thia  he  succeeded  in  printing  only  an 
abstract,  entitled  Fhra  Hitloriarum.  or  Annalt  of 
En^aMdC_ie0O).  ATolumepublishedfiromhiaiiapera 
after  his  death,  entitled  Sloic'i  ChnmicU,  doe*  not 
contain  the  large  work  now  mentioned,  which,  tliongt 
left  by  him  fit  far  the  preaa,  aeems  to  have  aomehow 
gone  astray.  In  hi*  old  age  he  fell  into  such  poverty, 
aa  to  be  driven  to  solicit  charity  from  the  putilic. 
Having  made  application  to  James  I.,  he  received 
the  royal  license  'to  repair  to  churehea,  or  other 
places,  to  receive  the  gratuities  and  charitable  bene- 
volence of  well-diapoaed  people.'  It  ia  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  contemporaries  of  this  worthy  and  in- 


duatrious  man,  that  he  ahould  have  been  tliua  lite- 
rally rcdui^  to  bcggarv.  Under  the  pressure  of 
wont  and  disease,  Stow  ^cdin  1G05,  at  the  advanced 
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age  of  eighty  yean.  His  works,  though  postetsing 
few  graces  of  stjle,  have  always  been  esteemed  for 
accuracy  and  research.  lie  ol^n  declared  that,  in 
composing  them,  he  had  nerer  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  either  by  fear,  farour,  or  malice ;  but  that 
he  had  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
delivered  the  truth.  So  highly  waa  his  aocaracy 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  Bacon  and 
Camden  took  statements  upon  his  sole  credit.  The 
following  extract  ia  taken  from  the  '  Surrey  of  Lon- 
don :'— 

[^Sporti  vpon  the  lee  in  Eltzabeth'e  Heign,] 

When  that  gre»t  moor  which  washeth  Moorfields, 
at  the  north  v^ll  of  the  city,  is  froien  over,  (pteat  com- 
piuiies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice  ;  then 
fetching  a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  dlitanoe, 
and  placing  their  bodies  siaewise,  they  slide  a  great 
vay.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great 
mill-stones,  and  make  seats ;  many  going  before, 
draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their 
feet,  all  fall  down  together :  some  are  oetter  practised 
to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs 
of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed 
with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  against 
the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a 
bird  in  the  air,  or  darts  shot  from  some  warlike  en- 
gine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with 
these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or  both  parties  are  thrown 
down,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried 
a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and  wheresoever  the 
ice  doth  touch  their  head,  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and 
lajs  it  bare  ;  and  if  one  fall  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it 
is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  men  greedy  of  honour, 
and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in 
counterfeit  battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more 
strongly  when  they  come  to  it  in  good  earnest. 

BAPHAEL  HOUKSHKD — WniAAU  HARRISON — JOHN 
HOOKER — FRANCIS  BOTEVILLE. 

Among  all  the  old  chroniclers,  none  is  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  than  Raphael  Holinshed,  of 
whom,  however,  almost  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  be  was  a  principal  writer  of  the  chronicles 
which  bear  his  name,  and  that  he  died  about  the 
year  1580.  Among  his  coadjutors  were  William 
Harrison,  a  clergyman,  John  Hooker,  an  uncle 
of  the  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and 
Francis  Boteville,  an  individual  of  whom  no- 
thing has  been  recorded,  but  that  he  was  *  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover 
of  antiquities.'  John  Stow,  also,  was  among  the 
contributors.  Prefixed  to  the  historical  portion  of 
the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabi- 
tanta,  by  William  Harrison,  which  continues  to  be 
highly  valued,  as  affording  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  followed  by  a  his- 
tory of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Holin- 
shed; a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  by 
Richard  Staniburst ;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
translated  or  written  by  Hooker,  Holinshed,  and 
Staniburst ;  a  description  and  history  of  Scotland, 
mostly  transited  from  Hector  Boece,  by  Holinshed 
or  Harrison ;  and,  lastly,  a  history  of  England,  by 
Holinshed,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1577,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  *  Chronicles*  was  published.  In 
the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1587,  several 
sheets  containing  matter  offensive  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  were  omitted;  but  these  have  been 
restored  in  the  excellent  edition  in  six  volumes 


quarto,  published  in  London  in  1807-S.  It 
the  translation  of  Boece  that  Shakspeaie  dsiitd » 
ground- work  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Macbeth'  As  ii^ 
cimen  of  these  chronidea,  we  are  tempted  toqaoi 
tome  of  Harrison's  sarcastic  remarks  on  tiie  ^ 
neracy  of  his  oontemporariea,  tlieir  extriTifisK  s 
dress,  and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  thnn.  A 
account  of  the  languages  of  Britain,  however,  bat 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  object  of  the  preiest  mi  | 
and  at  uie  same  time  highly  amusing  fno  u 
quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  it  is  h£fe  ciiaj 
in  preference  to  any  other  extract 

[I%e  Languaget  of  Briiain.}  ] 

The  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth  wt  !^| 
niMn  in  that  part  of  the  island  whidi  is  nov  a£M 
Wales,  whither  the  Britons  were  driven  tftg  jj 
Saxons  had  made  a  full  conquest  of  the  other, « 
we  now  call  England,  althou^  the  pristine  il^ 
grity  thereof  be  not  a  little  diminished  br  miitn ^ 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  siieeches  withaL  Howbet.u': 
poesies  and  writings  (m  making  whereof  tbatti:^ 
hath  evermore  delighted)  are  yet  extant  io  qt  Lai 
whereby  some  di&rence  between  the  ancieu  at 
present  language  may  easily  be  diaoeraed,  B«tr» 
standing  that  among  all  these  there  is  nothiic  ^  * 
found  fniich  can  set  down  any  sound  and  full  u^  | 
mony  of  their  own  original,  in  remembmice  vm^ 
their  bards  and  cunning  men  have  been  moAi^'' 
and  negligent.  *  * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  tGofstvii 
brought  in  by  the  Romans,  and  in  manner  ge»n-' 
planted  throu^  the  whole  region,  as  the  Fresck«» 
after  by  the  Normans.  Of  t^  tongue  I  will  k<  V 
much,  because  there  are  few  which  be  not  skib.L : 
the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the  speedi  itself  is  cicj  >l. 
delectable,  so  hath  it  perverted  the  names  d  lt 
ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  io  *i  ■ 
wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  Aor- 
nations  are  quite  grown  out  of  memovy,  and  T«t  t&« 
of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.  Tlus  "^ 
maineth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  froa  '-'' 
Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  evidences,  chaztert.  i^ 
writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  t^'- 
though  now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  v-:  • 
and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courts  and  •>* 
registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language,  apparently  known  is  the  >"- 
thian,*  or  High  Dutch,  induced  at  the  first  h}  - 
Saxons  f  which  the  Britons  call  Sayaonacc,t  a<  ibr  - 
the  speaxers  Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind  of  fo^  • 
Ood  wot,  when  our  nation  was  broudit  first  iav  ••' 
quaintanoe  withal,  but  now  changed  with  us  U-t 
far  more  fine  and  easv  kind  of  utterance,  v*^ ' 
polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  word',  t  '■ 
it  is  to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  u:.* 
the  sun  spoken  in  our  time  that  hath  or  csa  ^ 
more  variety  of  words,  copiousness  of  phntKv 
figures  and  flowers  of  eloquence,  than  hath  oar  IX'- 
lish  tongue,  although  some  have  affirmed  us  nthc' 
bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  the  nK>*t ' 
our  words  (as  they  do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  evlu^ ' 
This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimony  rema;:^'-' 
still  of  our  language,  derived  from  the  Saxoiu.  tw 
the  general  name,  for  the  most  part,  of  everr  fki**' 
artificer  in  his  trade  endeth  in  Mre  with  us,  sjbei:  vt 
h  be  lefl  out,  and  er  only  inserted,  aa,  scnTeBl<"- 
writehere,  shiphere,  Jcc. — ^for  scrivener,  writer,  i-' 
shipper,  kc»  ;  beside  many  other  relics  of  that  ij^" 
never  to  be  abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman  of  Fitr  - 

to  reoiark,  that  this  tana  b  i^ 


ofthsEnUi^" 
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ngua^  over  into  our  countiy,  and  therein  were  our 
wg  written  for  a  long  time.     Our  children,  alio, 
)re,  by  an  especial  decree,  taught  first  to  ipeak  the 
me,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  learn  their  couBtruo- 
)ni  in  the  French,  whenfoeyer  thej  were  let  to  the 
ammar-school.    In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or 
her  clergymen,  were  admitted  unto  any  ecclesiastical 
notion  here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of 
ligioufl  houses  from  beyond  the  seas,  to  the  end  they 
ould  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons  to 
e  people.    In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  oon- 
mpt,  that  most  men  thought  it  no  small  dishonour 
speak  any  English  there  ;  which  bravery  took  his 
lid  at  the  last  likewise  in  the  eountnr  with  erery 
oughman,  that  even  the  very  carters  began  to  wax 
.'ary  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  labour^  to  speak 
ench,  which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of 
ntility.    And  no  nuirvel ;  for  every  French  rascal, 
len  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman, 
\y  because  he  was  proud,  and  could  use  his  own 
agua^e.    And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English 
d  British  speeches  (^uite  out  of  the  countiy.    But 
Tain  ;  for  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.,  to  wit, 
mad  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself 
ftsed  to  be  spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by 
w  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III.,  and  then  began  the 
igUsh  to  recover  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than 
fore ;  notwithstanding  that,  among  our  artificers, 
e  most  part  of  their  implements,  tools,  and  words 
art,  retain  still  their  French  denominations  even 
these  our  days,  as  the  language  itself  is  used  like- 
ie  in  sundry  courts,  books  of  record,  and  matters  of 
w ;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  make  any  particular 
liearsal.     Aflerward,  also,  by  diligent  travail  of 
'ofirey  Chaucer  and  John  Oower,  hi  the  time  of 
chard  II.,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John 
'dgate,  monk  of  Bury,  our  said  tongue  was  brought 
an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  never 
me  unto  the  type  of  perfection  until  the  time  of 
leen  Eliiabeth,  wherein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sarum, 
hn  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers, 
ve  fully  aoo>mplished  the  omature  of  the  same,  to 
Mr  great  praise  and  immortal  commendation  ;  al- 
ough  not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  stain  the 
ne,  by  fond  afiTectfttion  of  foreign  and  strange  words, 
^suming  that  to  be  the  best  English  which  is  most 
iTupted  with  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound 
many  syllables.     But  as  this  excellency  of  the 
iglish  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part 
this  island,  so  in  Wales  the  greatest  number  (as 
iaid)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language,  that 
the  north  part  of  the  said  country  being  less  cor- 
ptcd  than  the  other,  and  therefore  reputed  for  the 
tier  in  their  own  estimation  and  jud^ent.    This, 
io,  is  proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  ours  is  a 
id  die  or  intermediate  language,  and  neither  too 
ugh  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  may  with  much 
nlity  learn  any  other  language,  beside   Hebrew, 
"eek,  and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  as  if  we 
«re  home-bom  in  those  countries;  and  yet  on  the 
ber  side  it  falleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what  other 
:^ansl,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce 
rs,  without  some  and  that  great  note  of  imperfection, 
pccially  the  Frenchmen,  nmo  also  seldom  write  any- 
in^  that  savoureth  of  English  truly.    But  this  of 
I  the  rest  doth  breed  most  admiration  with  me,  that 
any  stranger  do  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation 
our  tongue,  yet  in  age  he  swerveth  so  much  from 
c  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than  ever  he  was, 
id  thereto,  peradventure,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in 
^  own,  as  I  have  seen  by  experience  in  Reginald 
olfc,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marveUed. 
The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose  country 
e  Britons  call  Cemiw,  have  a  speedi  in  like  sort  of 
eir  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  afiinity  with 
e  Armoricaa  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  o£  Yet 


in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both  but  a  corrupted  kind 
of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  these  days 
from  the  old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a 
Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand 
one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words, 
without  the  help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in 
mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall  is  thus 
corrupted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in 
the  north  and  south  part  of  Wales  doth  dLfier  so  much 
in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  from 
that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  of 
the  island,  as  I  nave  said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and 
less  pleasant  in  utterance  than  ours,  because  that 
nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
same  to  any  perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in 
manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any  great  amend- 
ment of  our  lan^age  had  not,  as  then,  extended 
itself.  Howbeit,  in  our  time  the  Scottish  language 
endeavoureth  to  come  near,  if  not  altoeether  to  match, 
our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiousness  of 
words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  history  of 
the  Apocrypha  translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Hud- 
son, dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  con- 
taining six  books,  except  my  memory  do  &il  me. 


mCHAHD  HAKLUTT. 

Richard  IIakx.utt  is  another  of  the  laborious  com* 
pilars  of  this  period,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation,  in  an  accessible  form,  of  narra- 
tives which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.  The  department  of  history  which 
he  chose  was  that  descriptive  of  the  naval  adven- 
tures and  discoveries  of  his  countrymen.  Hakluyt 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1 553,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Westminster  school.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  engaged  in 
an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  various  languages, 
on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  for  wluch 
he  had  early  displayed  a  strong  liking.  So  much 
reputation  did  his  knowledge  in  those  departments 
acquire  for  him,  that  he  was  appointed  to  lecture 
at  Oxford  on  cosmography  and  the  ooUateral  sciences, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  those  cele- 
brated continental  geographers,  Ortelius  and  Mer« 
cator.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  resided  for  five 
years  in  Paris  as  chaplain  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador, during  which  time  he  cultivated  the  acquaint^ 
ance  of  persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of 
geography  and  maritime  history.  On  his  return 
from  France  in  1588,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  appointed 
him  one  of  the  society  of  counsellors,  assistants,  and 
adventurers,  to  whom  he  assigned  his  patent  for 
the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  he  had  published,  in  1582  and  1587, 
two  small  collections  of  voyages  to  America }  but 
these  are  included  in  a  much  larger  work  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  published  in  1598, 1599,  and  1600, 
entitled  J^  Principal  Navigaiioru,  Voyageg,  Traf" 
fiques,  and  Discoveries  of  the  ^English  Nation,  made  by 
Sea  or  Over  Land,  to  thi  Remote  and  Farthest  Distant 
Quarters  of  the  Earth,  within  the  Compass  of  these  1 500 
years.  In  the  first  volume  are  contained  voyages 
to  the  north  and  north-east;  the  true  state  of  Ice- 
land ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  expe- 
dition under  the  Earl  of  Lssex  to  Cadiz,  &c.  In  the 
second,  he  relates  voyages  to  the  south  and  south- 
east ;  and  in  the  third,  expeditions  to  North  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  and  round  the  world.  Nar- 
ratives are  given  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
voyages,  besides  many  relative  documents,  such  as 
patents,  instructions,  and  letters.  To  this  collection 
all  the  subsequent  compilers  in  this  department  have 
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been  largely  indebted.  In  the  explanatory  catalogue 
prefixed  to  *  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyagei,'  and 
of  which  Ifocke  has  been  said  to  be  itte  author, 
Hakluyt*8  collection  is  spoken  of  as  *  valuable  for 
the  gcxxl  there  to  be  picked  out :  but  it  mi^t  be 
wished  the  author  had  been  less  voluminous,  deli- 
vering what  was  really  authentic  and  useful,  and 
not  stuffing  his«  work  with  so  many  stories  taken 
upon  trust,  so  many  trading  voyages  that  have 
nothing  new  in  them,  so  many  warlike  exploits 
not  at  all  pertinent  to  his  undertaking,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  articles,  charters,  privileges,  letters, 
relations,  and  other  tilings  little  to  tlte  xnirpose  of 
travels  and  discoveries.**  The  work  having  become 
very  scarce,  a  new  edition,  in  five  volumes  quarto, 
was  published  in  1809.  Hakluyt  was  the  author, 
also,  of  translations  of  two  foreign  works  on  Florida; 
and,  when  at  Paris,  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
a  history  in  the  Latin  language,  entitled  De  Bebua 
OceanktM  et  Orbe  Novo,  by  Martyr,  an  Italian  author ; 
this  was  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Lok,  under  the  title  of  77i« 
Jiuftory  of  the  We»t  IndicM,  contaming  the  Acts  and 
AdventureM  of  the  SpcMiards,  which  have  Conquered  and 
l^eopled  thoee  Countriee;  enriched  with  Variety  of  Plea- 
aant  BiilaUimof  MannerH^  Ceremonies^  Laws,  Govern' 
mentt^  and  Wars^  of  the  Indians.  In  1601  Hakluyt 
published  the  Discoveries  of  the  Worlds  from  the  First 
Original  to  the  Year  of  oiir  Lord  1555,  translated, 
witn  additions,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Antonio 
Galvano,  governor  of  Temate,  in  the  Is^ast  Indies. 
At  his  death,  in  1616,  his  papers,  which  were  nume- 
rous, came  into  the  hands  of 


SAMUEL  PURCHA8, 

another  English  clergyman,  who  made  use  of  them 
in  compiling  a  history  of  voyages,  in  four  volumes, 
entitled  Purekas  hit  Pilgrims,  This  appeared  in 
1625;  but  the  author  had  already  published,  in  1613, 
before  Hakluyt's  death,  a  volume  called  Purekat  kU 
pilgrimage ;  or.  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Rdi' 
gions  Observed  in  all  Aqe§  and  Placet  D%»ci/vered  from 
the  Orsaiym  unto  this  Present,  These  two  works  (a 
new  edition  of  the  latter  of  which  was  published  in 
1626)  form  a  continuation  of  Hakluyt  s  collection, 
but  on  a  more  extended  plan.f  The  publication  of 
this  voluminous  work  involved  the  author  in  debt : 
it  was,  however,  well  received,  and  has  been  of 
mucli  utility  to  later  compilers.  The  writer  of  the 
catalogue  in  Churchill's  collection  says  of  Purchas, 
that  *■  he  has  imitated  Hakluyt  too  much,  swelling 
his  work  into  five  volumes  in  folio  ;*  yet,  he  adds, 
*the  whole  collection  is  very  valuable,  as  having 
preserved  many  considerable  voyages  that  might 
otherwise  have  perished.  But,  like  Hakluyt,  he  has 
thrown  in  all  that  came  to  hand,  to  fill  up  so  many 
volumes,  and  is  excessive  full  of  his  own  notions, 
and  of  mean  quibbling  and  playing  upon  words ;  yet 
for  such  as  can  make  choice  of  the  best,  the  collec- 
tion is  very  valuable.*^    Among  liis  peculiarities  is 

•  ChurcIilU's  Collection,  vol  I.,  p.  xrlL 

t  The  contenU  id  the  diffbrant  Tolumcn  are  ss  follow  : — 
Vol.  I.  of  the '  Pilgrims*  oootuins  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Ancient 
Kings,  Patriarchs,  Apostles,  and  Philosophers;  Voyafssof  Cir- 
aimnurigators  of  the  Globe;  and  Voyages  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa  to  the  East  Indios,  Japan,  China,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Onlfs.  Vol.  II.  contains  Voyages 
and  lldatlons  of  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Palestine.  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  other  parts  of  Asia.  VoL  111.  contains  Tartary,  China, 
Russia,  North- Wcet  America,  and  the  Polar  Regions.  VoL  IV. 
oontalns  America  and  tlte  West  Indies.  Vol.  V.  contains  the 
PUgrimage,  a  Theologioal  #nd  Geographical  History  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

tVoLi.,p.zviL 


that  of  interiarding  theological  reAectiooi  isib- 
cussions  with  his  nanrativea.  Puzchss  (fied  lirc 
1698,  at  the  age  of  fiffy-one.  His  other  wti  m 
MioroeostHms,  or  tksHisiory^Mmm  (1619):  theAV 
Toieer  and  Triumpkani  Arek  of  London  (ie»;:  il 
a  Funertd  Sermon  (1619).  His  quaint  edogr  i  ss 
sea  is  here  extracted  firooi  the  *  Pilgrimsgc .- — 

[The  Sea.] 

As  Qod  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  icte  «li 
globe,  so  their  joint  oombuiatian  and  motnal  »<* 
auce  is  necessaiy  to  secular  happiness  aad  gioir.  ?:) 
sea  covereth  one-half  of  this  patrimony  of  nsn,  w'l^j 
Ood  set  him  in  possession  when  he  said,  *  Repk-J 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  domiaioD  ctrts 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  mi  ^ 
eveiy  living  thing  that  moreth  upon  the  earth.'  *  ' 
Thus  should  man  at  once  lose  half  his  inlientaDcs.'.!J 
art  of  navigation  did  not  enable  him  to  mua^  'J 
untamed  b»st,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  viodi  J 
saddle  of  his  shipping  to  make  him  serriceabte.  >  t 
for  the  serrioes  of  the  sea,  they  are  inaumenK*  I 
is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world's  oMnmoditr  i 
our  use ;  conveyer  of  the  excess  of  riven ;  och'-  "1 
traifick,  of  all  nations :  it  presents  the  evevitl  t  * 
sified  colours  and  motions,  and  i^,  as  it  htk.'^^ 
rich  brooches,  adorned  with  various  islands.  lui 
open  field  for  merchandise  in  peace ;  a  pitdwd  M 
for  the  most  dreadful  fights  of  war ;  yields  diTS^j 
of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet ;  materials  for  wealth.  ::.J 
cine  for  health,  simples  for  medicines,  peifi/.  <^ 
other  jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  ambor-*') 
delight ;  '  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  dm  \ 
instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use,  mulcif  '< 
of  natures  for  contemplation,  divnsity  of  acuJcj 
for  admiration,  oompendiousnees  to  thewav,  vj 
bodies  healthful  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth  ft^-i 
moisture,  to  dbtant  friends  pleasant  meetiiijr.tbH 
persons  delightful  refreshing,  to  studious  and  vtU  \ 
minds  a  mi^|>  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  tempau^ 
exercise  of  continence ;  school  of  prayer,  media:  t 
devotion,  and  sobriety;  refuge  to  the  distmK<i^!*' 
tage  to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveUer,  nt^i 
to  the  prince,  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  to  the  ear.^ 
hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  to  chastise  the  k»  ' 
exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen  ;  manifold  aflktii^ 
itself,  to  affect  and  stupify  the  subtlest  phili^Tft- 
sustaineth  moveable  fortresses  for  the  soldier :  ci^ 
taiueth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence  sod  n'! 
garrison  to  guard  the  state  ;  entertains  the  i&lv' 
vapours,  the  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the  «tsn  ^ 
with  a  natural  looking-glass,  the  sky  with  clooJ%s 
air  with  temperateness,  the  soil  with  suppleo^^  *: 
rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with  moisture,  tbe^^-' 
with  fertility  ;  coutaineth  most  diversified  ttsm^  ' 
meteors,  most  multiform  shapes,  most  various,  n'-'s 
reus  kinds,  most  immense,  diflfbnned,  defonu«cc 
formed  monsters ;  once  (for  why  should  T  lon^  ^ 
you !)  the  sea  yields  action  to  the  body,  medi-t** 
to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  worid,  all  part»  U'^ 
to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts,  narigatioo. 

JOHN  DA  via. 

Among  the  intrepid  navigators  of  Queen  'i-f 
beth's  reign,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  brHf 
luyt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  is  John  Pi^* 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  who,  in  1585,  and  tbet^ 
following  years,  made  three  voyages  in  sesreit » 
north-west  passage  to  China,  and  discovered  : 
well-known  straits  to  which  his  name  has  ever) 
been  applied.  In  1595  he  himadf  puUished  a  ff; 
and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  ^' 
World^H  Ujfdrographical  DeaeriptUm,  *  whereic  ' 
wc  ore  told  in  the  title-page,  *  is  prooed  Dot  <^- 
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ly  aucthoritie  of  writers,  but  also  by  late  experience 
»f  trauellers,  and  reasons  of  substantial!  probabilitie, 
hat  the  woride  in  all  his  zones,  clymats,  and  places, 
s  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  likewise 
inirersally  nauigable,  without  any  naturall  anoy- 
ince  to  hinder  the  same;  whereby  appeares  that 
rom  England  there  is  a  short  and  Bp€«die  passi^pe 
nto  the  South  Seas  to  China,  Malucca,  Fhillipina, 
ind  India,  by  northeriy  navigation,  to  the  renowne, 
tononr,  and  benefit  of  her  maiesties  state  and  com- 
aanalty.'  In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  he 
^ves  a  short  narrative  of  his  voyages,  which,  not- 
rithstanding  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  them 
II,  'lie  considers  to  afford  arguments  in  favour  of 
he  north-west  passage.  This  narrative,  with  its 
•riginal  spelling,  is  here  inserted  as  an  interesting 
pecimen  of  the  style  of  such  relations  in  the  age  of 
DUzabeth. 

Dam'j  Voyages  in  Search  of  the  Xorth'  West  Passage*] 

In  my  first  voyage,  not  experienced  of  the  nature 
f  tho«e  clymattes,  and  having  no  direction  either  by 
'hart.  Globe,  or  other  certayne  relation  in  what  alti- 
ade  that  passage  was  to  bee  searched,  I  shaped  a 
*iortherly  course  and  so  sought  the  same  towards  the 
louth,  and  in  that  my  Northerly  course  I  fell  upon 
he  shore  which  in  ancient  time  was  called  Groynland, 
iue  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  duiseys  West 
sor  West  Northerly,  the  land  being  very  high  and 
ull  of  mightie  mountaines  all  couered  with  snow,  no 
iewe  of  wood,  grasse,  or  earth  to  be  seene,  and  the 
hore  two  leages  of  into  the  sea  so  full  of  yse  as  that 
to  shipping  cold  by  any  meanes  come  neere  the  same. 
The  lothsome  vewe  of  the  shore,  and  irksome  noyse  of 
heysiewas  such,  as  that  it  bred  strange  conceipts  amons 
isi,  so  that  we  supposed  the  place  to  be  wast  and  voyd 
i  any  sencible  or  veritable  creatures,  wherupon  I 
ailed  the  same  Desolation ;  so  coasting  this  shore 
owardes  the  South  in  the  latitude  of  slxtie  decrees,  I 
ound  it  to  trend  towardes  the  west.  I  still  followed 
he  leading  thereof  in  the  same  height,  and  after  fiftie 
r  sixtie  leages,  it  fayled  and  lay  directly  north,  which 

fltill  foUoirad,  and  in  thirtie  leages  sayling  ui^on  the 
Vest  side  of  this  coast  by  me  named  Desolation,  we 
rere  past  all  the  yse  and  found  many  greene  and 
»lc8ant  Ills  bordering  upon  the  shore,  but  the  moun- 
jvins  of  the  maine  were  still  covered  with  great  quan- 
ities  of  snowe.  I  brought  my  shippe  among  those  ylls 
nd  there  mored  to  rcfreshe  our  selves  in  our  wearie 
rarell,  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  foure  degrees  or  there 
br^ut.  The  people  of  the  country,  having  espyed  our 
hipps,  came  down  unto  us  in  their  canoes,  holding  up 
heir  right  hand  to  the  Sunne  and  crying  Yliaout, 
rould  stricke  their  brestes ;  we  doing  the  like  the 
•eoplc  came  aborde  our  shippes,  men  of  good  stature, 
mbeardcd,  small  eyed  and  of  tractable  conditions  ;  by 
•*faom,  as  signes  would  permit,  we  understoode  that 
owardes  tho  North  and  West  there  was  a  great  sea, 
nd  using  the  people  with  kindnesse  in  geuing  them 
^ajles  and  knifes  which  of  all  things  they  most  de- 
ired,  we  departed,  and  finding  the  sea  free  from  yse, 
apposing  our  selves  to  be  past  all  daunger,  we  shaped 
ur  course  West  Nor  West,  thinking  thereby  to  passe 
3r  China,  but  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  sixe  degrees, 
'ce  fell  with  an  other  shore,  and  there  founde  an 
ther  passage  of  20  leages  hroade  directly  West  into 
he  same,  which  we  supposed  to  bee  our  hoped  strayght. 
^  e  intered  into  the  same  thirty  or  fortie  leages,  finding 
t  ucither  to  wyden  nor  straighten ;  then,  considering  that 
he  yeere  was  spent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyne  of  August, 
nd  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  dan- 
ers  thereof,  we  tooke  it  our  best  course  to  retoume 
nth  notice  of  our  good  successe  for  this  small  time 
f  search.  And  so  retouming  in  a  sharpe  fret  of 
A  esterly  windes,  the  29  of  September  we  arri\:ed  at 


Dartmouth.  And  acquainting  master  Secretory  with 
the  rest  of  the  honorable  and  worshipful!  adventurers 
of  all  our  procedinges,  I  was  appomted  againe  the 
seconde  veere  to  seuch  the  bottome  of  this  straight, 
because  by  all  likelihood  it  was  the  place  and  passage 
bv  us  laboured  for.  In  this  second  attempt  tne  mer- 
chants of  Exeter  and  other  places  of  the  West  be- 
came adventurers  in  the  action,  so  that,  being  suffi- 
ciently furnished  for  sixe  monthes,  and  havingdirection 
to  search  this  straighte,  untill  we  found  the  same  to 
fall  into  an  other  sea  upon  the  West  side  of  this  part 
of  America,  we  should  agayne  retoume,  for  then  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  but  shiping  with  trade  might 
safely  bee  conueied  to  China  and  the  parts  of  Asfia. 
We  departed  from  Dartmouth,  and  ariving  unto  the 
south  part  of  the  cost  of  Desolation  costed  the  same 
upon  his  west  shore  to  the  lat.  of  66.  degres,  and 
there  anoorod  among  the  ylls  bordering  upon  the  same, 
where  wee  refreshed  our  selues.  The  people  of  this  place 
cune  likewise  vnto  vs,  by  whome  I  vnderstood  through 
their  signes  that  towardes  the  North  the  sea  was  large. 
At  this  place  the  chiefe  shipo  whereupon  I  trust^, 
called  the  Mermayd  of  Dartmouth,  found  many  occa- 
sions of  discontentment,  and  being  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceede  she  there  forsooke  me.  Then  considering  howe 
I  had  giuen  my  fayth  and  most  constant  promise  to 
my  worshipfull  good  friend  master  William  Sander- 
son, who  of  all  men  was  the  greatest  aduenturer  in 
that  action,  and  tooke  such  caro  for  the  perfourmanoe 
theerof  that  hee  hath  to  my  knowledge  at  one  time 
disbursed  as  much  money  as  any  fine  others  whatso- 
euver  out  of  his  owne  purse,  when  some  of  the  com- 
panv  haue  bin  slacke  in  giuing  in  their  adaenture. 
Ana  also  knowing  that  I  shouhl  lose  the  fauour  of 
master  Secretory,  if  I  should  shrinke  from  his  direction, 
in  one  small  barke  of  thirty  tonnes,  whereof  master 
Sanderson  was  owner,  alone  without  farther  comfort  or 
company  I  proceeded  on  my  voyage,  and  ariuing  unto 
this  straights  followed  the  same  eightie  leages,  vntill 
I  came  among  many  ylandes,  where  the  water  did  eb 
and  fiowe  sixe  fadome  vpright,  and  where  there  had 
beene  great  trade  of  people  to  make  trayne.  But  by 
such  thinges  as  there  we  found,  wee  knewe  that  they 
were  not  Xtians  of  Europe  that  vsed  that  trade  ;  in 
fine,  by  seaching  with  our  boate,  wee  founde  small 
hope  to  passe  any  farther  that  way,  and  therefore 
retouming  agame  recouered  the  sea  and  so  coasted 
the  shore  toimrdes  the  South,  and  in  so  doing  (for  it 
was  to  late  to  search  towardes  the  North)  wee  founde 
an  other  great  inlett  neere  fortie  leages  hroade  where 
the  water  entred  in  with  violent  swiftnes.  This  we 
likewise  thought  might  be  a  passage,  for  no  doubt  but 
the  North  partes  of  America  are  all  ylands,  by  ought 
that  I  could  perceiue  therein  ;  but  because  I  was  alone 
in  a  small  barke  of  thirtie  tonnes,  and  the  yeere 
spent  I  entered  not  into  the  same,  for  it  was  now  the 
seuenth  of  September,  but  coasting  the  shore  towardes 
the  South  we  saw  an  incredible  number  of  birdes. 
Hailing  diners  fishermen  aborde  our  barke,  they  all 
concluded  that  there  was  a  great  scull  of  fish.  Wee 
beeing  vnprouided  of  fishing  furniture,  with  a  long 
spike  nayle  mayde  a  hoke,  and  fastening  the  same  to 
one  of  our  sotmding  lynes.  Before  the  bayte  was 
changed  wee  tooke  more  than  fortie  great  cods,  the 
fishe  swimming  so  aboundantly  thicke  about  our 
barke  as  is  incredible  to  be  reported  of,  which  with  a 
small  portion  of  salte  that  we  had,  wee  preseraed 
some  thirtie  couple,  or  there  aboutes,  and  so  returned 
for  England.  Ajid  hauing  reported  to  master  Secre- 
tory the  whole  successe  of  wis  attempt,  hee  com- 
manded mee  to  present  unto  the  most  honorable 
Lorde  high  thresurer  of  England  some  parte  of  that 
fish,  which  when  his  Lordship  saw  and  hearde  at  large 
the  relation  of  this  seconde  attempt,  I  receiued  fauor- 
able  countenance  from  his  honour,  aduising  mee  to 
prosecute  the  action,  of  which  his  Lordship  conceiued 
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a  Teiy  good  opinion.  Tho  next  yeere,  although  diaen 
of  the  aduenturen  fel  from  the  action,  as  al  the  wes- 
tern merchantes  and  moot  of  those  in  London,  vet 
■oroe  of  the  aduoaturen  both  honorable  and  worshipniU 
continued  their  willing  &uour  and  chaige,  so  that  bj 
this  meanes  the  next  yeere  2.  shippee  were  appointed 
for  the  fishing  and  one  pjnace  for  the  disoouery. 

Departing  from  Dartmouth,  through  Oods  merciful 
fauour  I  ariued  to  the  place  of  fishing  and  Uiere  accord- 
ing to  my  direction  I  left  the  2  shipps  to  follow  that 
busines,  taking  their  faithful  promise  not  to  depart 
vntill  mj  retume  ynto  them,  which  shoulde  bee  in  the 
fine  of  August,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  for 
the  discoueiy,  but  after  my  departure  in  sixteene 
dajes  the  shippes  had  finished  tneir  Toyage,  and  so 
preeentlj  departed  for  England,  without  regard  of 
their  promise.  My  selfe,  not  distrusting  any  such  hard 
measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerie  and  followed  my 
course  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and 
Nor  west,  to  the  latituae  of  sixtie  seuen  degrees,  and 
there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Desola- 
tion east }  then  when  I  saw  the  land  of  both  sides,  I 
began  to  distrust  that  it  would  prooue  but  a  gulfe. 
Notwithstanding,  desirous  to  knowethe  full  certaintye, 
I  proceeded,  and  in  sixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage 
enlaiged,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  westeme  shore  ; 
thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuentie  fine  de- 
grees, in  a  great  sea,  free  from  yse,  coasting  the 
westeme  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  conti- 
nually rowing  out  Tnto  me  In  their  Canoas,  twenty, 
forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and  would  nue  me 
fishe  dried,  Samon,  Samon  peale,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe, 
stone  base,  and  such  like,  besides  diners  kindes  of 
birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Oulls,  sea  birdes,  and  other 
kindes  of  fleshe.  I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe 
f^m  them  what  they  knew  of  any  sea  towards  the 
North.  They  still  made  signes  of  a  great  sea  as  we  yn- 
derstood  them  ;  then  I  departed  from  that  coast,  think- 
ing to  discouer  the  North  parts  of  America,  and  after 
I  had  sayled  towardes  the  west  neere  fortie  leages  I 
fell  upon  a  great  banoke  of  yse  ;  the  wind  being  North 
and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrained  to  coast  the  same 
towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  from 
me,  neither  was  there  any  yse  towards  the  North,  but 
a  great  sea,  free,  lai^,  yery  salt  and  blue  and  of  an 
unsearcheable  depth.  So  coasting  towards  the  South 
I  came  to  the  place  wher  I  left  the  shippes  to  fishe, 
but  found  them  not.  Then  being  forsaken  and  left  in 
this  distresHe  referring  my  selfe  to  the  merciAiU  proui- 
dence  of  God,  shaped  mv  course  for  England  and  vn- 
hoped  for  of  any,  God  alone  releulng  mc,  I  ariued  at 
Dartmouth.  By  this  last  discouerie  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  tne  passage  was  free  and  without  impe- 
diment towards  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  Spanish 
fleete  and  unfortunate  time  of  master  Secretoiyes 
death,  the  voyage  was  omitted  and  neuer  sithens  at- 
tempted. 

Davis  made  five  voyages  as  a  pilot  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  was  killed  In  1605  In  a  contention 
with  some  Japanese  oflT  the  coast  of  Malacca. 

GEOBGB  SANDYS. 

Five  years  after  that  event,  Oeorob  Sandts,  a  son 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well- 
known  metrical  translation  of  *Ovid*s  Metamor* 
phoses,'  set  out  upon  a  journey,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1616,  entitled  A  Rdatiom  of  a 
Journey  hmn  Anno  Domini  1610.  Four  Booka^  coin» 
taininga  Ueacription  oftht  TwrkiA.  Empirw  ofEqypt^ 
of  the  Hoiy  Land,  of  the  Remote  Porta  of  Itafy,  and 
Jaiands  adjoining.  This  work  was  so  popular  as  to 
reach  a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — a  distinction  not 
undeserved,  sinoe,  as  Mr  Kerr  has  remarked,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  *  Sandys  was  an 


■Gcomplished  gentleman,  wdl  proved,  by  ^£s 
study,  tot  his  travels,  which  are  distingiwhK  :- 
eniditioD,  sagacity,  and  a  love  of  tmdi,  sod  c 
written  in  a  pleasant  style.**  He  devoted  psxtcLr 
attention  to  the  aUnsioos  of  the  andent  poeti  &  \i 
various  localities  through  which  he  passed,  h  t: 
dedication  to  Prince  Ghoriea*  he  thus  refen  ts  m 

[Modem  StaU  ofAmeimU  CamOria.} 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renovDed  na- 
tries  and  kingdoms  :  onoe  the  se»ts  of  iBost  flo4i 
and  triumphant  empires  ;  the  theatrss  oi  ts£cj  vji 
heroical  actions  ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  «ik^> 
felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  haih  prodoot^  ^ 
wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sdcnoes  han  bc£ 
invented  and  perfected ;  where  wisdomi,  Tirtue,  pc^.n 
and  cirility,  have  been  planted,  have  flourished;  ku 
lastly,  where  Ood  himself  did  place  his  own  cpgx^j- 
wealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired  his  prc-^^ 
sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  abore  all,  tL;* 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  whejv  k 
honoured  the  earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  vik:!' 
the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  over  dtti, 
and  ascended  into  glory :  which  eottntries,  ons  « 
glorious  and  funous  for  their  happy  estate,  aie  u^ 
throueh  vice  and  ingratitude,  beoaniie  the  mstf  > 
plored  spectacles  of  extreme  misery  ;  the  wild  bos 
of  mankind  having  broken  in  upon  than,  sod  n*^. 
out  all  civility,  ana  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  bszbiaa 
tyrant  possessing  the  tluonee  of  ancient  and  jvs  i^ 
minion.  Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height  <k  ^- 
ness  and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  redaoea » 
great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world  io  that  Issht*- 
able  distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  tlK  iic* 
nishment  of  the  understanding  beholden)  it  &^ 
faints  and  groaneth.  Those  rich  lands  at  this  ^nsK' 
remain  wa^  and  oveigrown  with  bushes,  neeffac^ 
of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ;  laap  vr 
tories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodlj  n:> 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  bwoine  rait-. 
elorious  temples  either  subverted,  or  prostitatetl ' 
impiety ;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  opjorvr*. 
all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  li^t  of  learning  f^ 
mitted,  nor  virtue  cherished :  violence  and  rsptiM  i- 
suiting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  exe^  t^i: 
abject  mind,  and  unlooked-on  poverty ;  whicb  csii- 
mities  of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  are  to  tlie  !h 
of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.  For  aui^t^'^ 
wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  t^*-* 
present  condition,  but,  so  far  as  oonvenicnoe  isir' 
permit,  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  em» 
and  first  antiquities  of  those  peoples  and  oonoci^ 
thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the  frailty  of  hji, 
the  mutability  of  whatsoeyer  is  woridly,  iaA  i»v- 
ance  that,  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  nn'! 
God,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protecti-c 

The  death  of  Sandys,  which  took  place  in  I^v 
was  somewhat  preceded  by  that  of  a  oonteDpon.7 
traveller, 

WZLUAM  UTROOW, 

a  Scotsman,  who  traversed  on  foot  many  iiv9- 
pean,  Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  This  iadiTi- 
dual  was  one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  abondsnt,  vh* 
travel  finom  a  love  of  adventure  and  locomotion,  wi^- 
out  having  any  sdentiflc  or  literarv  object  in  rifv. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  walked  mat 
than  thirty-six  thousand  miles ;  and  so  dedde^ilT 
did  he  give  the  prefhrenoe  to  that  mode  nf  trsreUiog. 
that,  even  when  the  use  of  a  carriage  was  oH^red  ro 
him,  he  steadfhstly  declined  to  avidl  himsetf  of  i^ 
accommodation.     His  narrative  was  published  ia 

*  Kerr's  CoUeotlon  of  VoTSges,  yoL  zyfiL  p.  A28. 
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aadoD  JD  1 640,  with  a  long  title,  commencing  thiu — 
lie  Total  Diactmrie  of  lit  Ran  Advtntara  and  Pain- 
J  PrrtgriiuitiamM  of  Long  Nimtten  YearM'  Travclw 
om  ScoUand  lo  tilt  aoitfamota  Kngdoiu  in  Evropt, 
lia,  and  Africa.  Po-filrd  by  Thnt  Dtiu-lxmght  Vof- 


sh  "py,  snd  ci 


IB  arrested  u  an  Eng- 
L  The  det«l»  which 
ji  vhile  in  conflnement,  uid 
!■  applied  to  him  irith  the  view  of  extract- 
ig  a  conreuion,  are  such  aa  to  make  humanity 
ctea.  Having  been  at  length  relieved  by  some 
:n)(liah  resiileiiti  in  Malaga,  to  whom  his  situation 
iiddentally  became  koown,  he  wu  sent  to  London 
y  sea,  and  afterwards  forwardecl,  at  the  eipenM  of 
:ing  James,  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  upwards 
r  six  months,  recraitlng  his  shattered  frame.  He 
led  in  1840,  after  having  attempted,  apparently 
ritboat  success,  to  obtain  redress  by  bringing  hia 
■se  before  the  Upper  House. 


arly  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bom  in  Car- 
narthenshire  about  1596,  he  received  his  education 
il  Hereford  and  Ojrfbrd,  and  repaired  to  London  in 
|ufst  of  employment  He  was  there  apptrinted 
rtewud  to  a  patent- glass  manufkctory,  in  which 


JuMtBmraU. 

capacity  he  went  abroad  in  1G19,  to  procure  mate- 
nali  and  engajte  workmen.  In  the  course  of  bis 
Itiveli,  which  lasted  till  1S2I,  he  visited  many  com- 
"npfi'lal  (owns  in  Holland,  FUnders,  France,  Spain, 
and  lialy ;  ,nd,  being  possessed  of  an  acute  and  in- 
quimig  mind,  Uid  up  a  great  store  of  useful  observa- 
tiona  uQ  nien  and  manners,  besides  acquiHng  an 
Mleniiyelinowledfre  of  modem  languages.  His  con- 
"^j'u"  "''^  "^*  B'**8  company  soon  after  ceased, 
nnd  he  sgwn  visited  France  aa  the  travelling  com- 
^.'f  o'  '3"»"B  gentleman.  After  this  he  wM 
Knt  lo  Spain,  m  agent  for  the  recovery  of  an  Eng- 


lish vessel  which  had  been  seized  in  Eardinia  on  a 
chai^  of  smuggling ;  but  all  hope*  of  otitalning  rs 
dress  being  destroyed  by  the  broking  oft  of  Prince 
Charlea's  proposed  marriage  with  the  infanta,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1694.  His  next  ofBce  was 
that  of  secretary  to  Lord  Scrope.  aa  president  of  the 
northi  and  In  1637  he  was  chosen  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Richmond  to  be  one  of  their  npresentative* 
in  parliament.  Three  years  nftervardi  he  visited 
Copenhagen  as  •ecretan''to  the  English  ambastai' 
Having  complimented  Charles  I.  In  two  small  poe 
he  obtained,  in  1640,  the  clerkshipof  the  council, 
appointment  which  lasted  but  a  short  time,  na.  three 
years  aflerwatds,  he  was  Imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  by 
order  of  a  committee  of  parliament  Here  he  re- 
mained till  after  the  king's  death,  supporting  him- 
self by  translating  and  composing  a.  variety  of 
works.  At  the  Iteatoration  he  became  historiogra-  i 
pher-royal,  being  the  first  who  ever  ei^joyed  thai 
title  ;  and  continued  hia  literary  avocations  till  hii 
death,  in  166G.  Of  upwards  of  forty  publications  of 
this  lively  and  sensible  writer,  none  is  nnw  gene- 
rally read  except  his  EjiuUita  Ho-Eliaiue,  or  FamHiar 
LeUtn,  lint  printed  in  164B,  and  considered  to  be 
the  earliest  specimen  of  epistolary  literature  in  the 
language^  The  letters  are  dated  ft^m  various  plan 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  some  of  them  ai 
inppoaed  to  have  been  compiled  from  memory  while 
the  author  was  in  the  Fleet  prison,  the  greater  num- 
ber seem  to  bear  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  written  at  the  times  and  places  indicated. 
His  remarks  on  the  leading  events  and  characters  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  the  animated  accounts  given  of 
what  he  saw  in  foreign  conntrles,  and  the  sonnd 
reflections  with  which  his  letters  abound,  contri- 
bute to  render  the  work  one  of  penninetit  Interest 
and  value. 

Jb  Dr  FraiKit  Jfoiurfl. 
*  *  These  wishes  come  to  yon  fiom  Venice,  a  place 
where  there  la  nothing  wanting  (hat  heart  can  wish;  re- 
nowned Venice,  theadmired'stcity  in  the  world,  a  city 
(hat  all  Europe  is  bound  unto,  far  she  is  her  grealesi 
rampart  against  that  huge  eastern  (yrant,  the  Turk,  by 
sea  ;  eUe,  I  believe,  he  had  oveirun  aU  Christendom 
by  thla  time.  Agsinst  him  this  city  hath  peifonncd 
notable  exploits,  and  not  only  against  him,  but  dircts 
others  ;  she  bath  restored  emperon  to  tlieir  thrones, 
and  popes  to  their  chairs,  and  with  her  galleys  often 
preserved  St  Peter's  bark  from  sinking  :  for  which,  by 
way  of  reward,  one  of  his  successors  espoused  her  to 
the  sea,  which  maJriage  is  solemnly  renewed  every 
year  In  solemn  procession  by  the  Doge  and  all  the 
Clarisaimoa,  and  a  gold  ring  cast  into  the  sea  out  of 
the  gnat  Gateasse,  called  the  Uucentoro,  wherein  the 
first  ceremony  was  perfonned  hy  the  pope  hims  " 
above  three  hundred  yean  bidcc,  and  they  say  it  is  the 
self-tame  vessel  still,  (hough  often  pu(  upon  careen, 
and  trimmed.  This  made  ma  think,  nay,  I  fell  upon 
an  abstracted  notion  in  philosophy,  and  a  speculation 
touching  the  body  of  man,  which,  being  in  perpetual 
flux,  and  a  kind  of  suocessiDn  of  decays,  and  coi 
quently  nnuiring,  ever  and  anon,  a  restoration  of  what 
It  loMth  of  the  vTitne  of  the  former  aliment,  and  what 
was  converted  after  the  third  concoction  Into  a  blood 
fleshly  substance,  which,  as  in  all  other  sublunary 


sible  pores,  by  eiercise,  motion,  and  sleep,  to  m 
room  still  for  a  supply  of  new  uuirituie :  I  fe] 
■ay,  to  consider  whether  our  bodies  may  be  said  t 
of  like  condition  with  (his  Bucentoro,  which,  though 
it  be  reputed  still  the  same  vessel,  je(,  1  believe 
there's  not  a  foot  of  that  timber  remaining  which  it 
had  upon  the  first  dock,  having  been,  a*  they  tell  m^ 
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■o  often  planked  and  ribbed,  calked  and  pieced.  In 
like  maimer,  our  bodies  may  be  said  to  be  dailj  re- 
paired by  new  sustenance,  whicb  begets  new  blood, 
and  consequently  new  spirits,  new  humours,  and,  I 
mar  say,  new  flesh ;  the  old,  by  continual  deperdition 
and  insensible  perspirations,  eyaporating  still  out  of 
us,  and  giTing  way  to  fresh  ;  so  that  I  make  a  question 
whether,  by  reason  of  these  perpetual  reparations  and 
accretions,  the  body  of  man  may -be  said  to  be  the 
same  numerical  body  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  in 
his  manhood,  or  the  same  in  his  manhood  that  he  had 
in  his  youth,  the  same  in  his  youth  that  he  cairied 
about  with  him  in  his  childhood,  or  the  same  in  his 
diildhood  which  he  wore  first  in  the  womb.  I  make  a 
doubt  whether  I  had  the  same  identical,  individually 
numerical  body,  when  I  carried  a  calf-leather  satchel 
to  school  in  Hereford,  as  when  I  wore  a  lamb-skin 
hood  in  Oxford ;  or  whether  I  hare  the  same  mass  of 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  the  same  flesh,  now  in  Venice, 
which  I  carried  about  me  three  years  since,  up  and 
down  London  streets,  having,  in  lieu  of  beer  and  ale, 
drunk  wine  all  the  while,  and  fed  upon  difierent 
viands.  Now,  the  stomach  is  like  a  crucible,  for  it 
hath  a  chemical  kind  of  virtue  to  transmute  one 
body  into  another,  to  transubstantiate  fish  and  iruits 
into  flesh  within  and  about  us;  but  though  it  be 
Questionable  whether  I  wear  the  same  flesh  which  is 
flnxible,  I  am  sure  my  hair  is  not  the  same,  for  you 
may  remember  I  went  flaxen-haired  out  of  £ngluid, 
but  you  shall  find  me  returned  with  a  veiy  dark 
brown,  which  I  impute  not  only  to  the  heat  and  air 
of  those  hot  countries  I  have  eat  my  bread  in,  but  to 
the  quality  and  difference  of  food  :  you  will  say 
that  hair  is  but  an  excrementitious  thing,  and  makes 
not  to  this  purpose ;  moreover,  methinks  I  hear 
thee  say  that  this  may  be  true  only  in  the  blood 
and  spirits,  or  such  fluid  parts,  not  in  the  solid  and 
heterogeneal  parts.  But  I  wiU  press  no  farther  at 
this  time  this  philosophical  notion,  which  the  sight  of 
Bucentoro  infiued  into  me,  for  it  hath  already  made 
me  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and,  I  fear  me,  to  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  your  patience  ;  I  leave  the  farther 
disquisition  of  this  point  to  your  own  contemplations, 
who  are  a  far  riper  philosopher  than  1,  and  have 
waded  deeper  into  and  drunk  more  of  Aristotle's  well. 
But,  to  conclude,  though  it  be  doubtful  whether  I 
carry  about  me  the  same  body  or  no  in  all  points,  that 
I  had  in  England,  I  am  well  assured  1  bear  still  the 
same  mind,  and  therein  I  verify  the  old  verse — 

Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  tnuia  mare  cumint, 

■  The  air,  but  not  the  mind,  they  change, 
Who  in  ontlandlsh  coonlries  range.' 

For,  what  alterations  soever  happen  in  this  micro- 
cosm, in  this  little  world,  this  small  bulk  and  body 
of  mine,  you  may  be  confident  that  nothing  shall  alter 
my  affections,  specially  towards  you,  but  that  I  will 
persevere  still  the  same — the  very  same 

VnrtcB,  Jifly  1. 1091. 


To  Sir  William  8t  John^  KnighL 

Sir — Having  seen  Antenor's  tomb  in  Padua,  and  the 
amphitheatre  of  Flaminius  in  Verona,  with  other 
brave  towns  in  Lorabardy,  I  am  now  come  to  Rome, 
and  Rome,  they  say,  is  ereiy  man's  couniry ;  she  is 


called  Comnvumi  Patna^  for  every  one  that  is  within 
the  compass  of  the  Latin  church  &ids  himself  ha«,  as 
it  were,  at  home,  and  in  his  mother's  house,  in  regard 
of  interest  in  religion,  whidi  is  the  cause  that  for  one 
native  there  be  five  straugers  that  sojourn  in  this 
city  ;  and  without  any  distinction  or  mark  of  straage- 
ness,  they  oome  to  preferments  and  oflices,  both  in 
church  and  state,  according  to  merit,  which  ii  more 
valued  and  sought  alter  here  than  anywhere. 

But  whereas  I  expected  to  have  found  Rome  e]e* 
vated  upon  seven  hills,  I  met  her  rather  spreading 
upon  a  flat,  having  humbled  herself,  unce  she  was 
made  a  Christian,  and  descended  from  those  hilLi  to 
Campus  Martins  ;  with  Trasierm,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Saint  Peter,  she  hath  yet  in  compass  about  fourteen 
miles,  which  is  far  short  of  that  vast  circuit  she  had 
in  Claudius  his  time ;  for  Vopiscus  writes  she  was  then 
of  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  she  had  fire  hun- 
died  thousand  ftee  citizens  in  4  famous  cense  that 
was  made,  which,  allowing  but  six  to  every  family  in 
women,  children,  and  servants,  came  to  three  millions 
of  souls  ;  but  she  is  now  a  wilderness  in  oomparisonof 
that  number.  The  pope  is  grown  to  be  a  neat  tem- 
poral prince  of  late  years,  for  the  state  of  the  church 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  tod  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  contains  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Romagnia,  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  Umbria, 
Si3>ina,  Perufia,  with  a  part  of  Tuscany,  the  patri- 
mony, Rome  henelf,  and  Latium.  In  these  there  are 
above  fifty  bishopricks ;  the  pope  hath  also  the  dudij 
of  Spoleto,  and  the  exarchate  at  Ravenna ;  he  hath  the 
town  of  Benevento  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
country  of  Venissa,  Called  Avignon,  in  France.  He  hath 
title  also  good  enough  to  Naples  itself ;  but,  rather 
than  offend '  his  champion,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  is 
contented  with  a  white  mule,  and  purse  of  pistoles 
about  the  neck,  which  he  receives  every  year  for  a 
heriot  or  homage,  or  what  you  will  call  it ;  he  pie- 
tends  also  to  he  lord  paramount  of  Sicily,  Uibin, 
Parma,  and  Masseran ;  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, since  King  John  did  proetrate  our  crown  at 
Pandelfo  his  legate's  feet. 

The  state  of  the  apostolic  see  here  in  Italy  lietii 
'twixt  two  seas,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhene,  and  it 
runs  through  the  midst  of  Italy,  which  makes  the 
pope  powerful  to  do  good  or  harm,  and  more  capable 
than  any  other  to  be  an  umpire  or  an  enemy  Hii 
authority  being  mixed  'twixt  temporal  and  spiritual 
disperseth  itself  into  so  many  members,  that  a  joung 
man  may  grow  old  here  before  he  can  well  understand 
the  form  of  government. 

The  consistory  of  cardinals  meet  but  once  a-week, 
and  once  a-week  they  solemnly  wait  all  upon  the  pope. 
I  am  told  there  arc  now  in  Christendom  but  sixty- 
eight  cardinals,  whereof  there  are  six  cardinal  bishops, 
fifty  one  cardinal  priests,  and  eleven  cardinal  deacons. 
The  cardinal  bishops  attend  and  sit  near  the  pope, 
when  he  celebrates  any  festival ;  the  cardinal  priests  i 
assist  him  at  mass,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  attire 
him.  A  cardinal  is  made  by  a  short  brere  or  wnt  | 
from  the  pope  in  these  words,  *  Creamus  te  sociam 
regibus,  superior«m  ducibus,  et  fratrem  nostrum  :  — 
[*  We  create  thee  a  companion  to  kings,  superior  to 
dukes,  and  our  brother.']  If  a  cardinal  bishop  should 
be  questioned  for  any  oflence,  there  must  be  .*^*"^ 
four  witnesses  produced  against  him.  The  bishop  of 
Ostia  hath  most  privilege  of  any  other,  for  he  conse- 
crates and  installs  the  pope,  and  goes  always  next  to 
him.  All  these  cardinals  have  the  repute  of  pnacw, 
and  besides  other  incomes,  they  have  the  annat  of 
benefices  to  support  their  greatness.  ^ 

For  point  of  power,  the  pope  is  able  to  put  50,0W 
men  in  the  field,  in  case  of  necessity,  besides  his  natsj 
strength  in  galleys.  We  read  how  Paul  HI.  ^ 
Charles  V.  twelve  thousand  foot  and  fite  huDdrea 
horse.    Pius  V.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charlet  IX.; 
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[1  for  riches,  besides  the  temporal  dominions  he 
th  in  all  the  countries  before  named,  the  datanj  or 
^patching  of  bulls,  the  triennial  subsidies,  annats, 
i  other  ecclesiastical  rights,  mount  to  an  unknown 
n  ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  here,  that  as  long  as 
}  pope  can  finger  a  pen,  he  can  want  no  pence.  Pius 
,  notwithstanding  his  expenses  in  buildings,  left 
ir  millions  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  in  less 
in  fire  years;  more,  I  beliere,  than  this  Gregory 
r.  will,  for  he  hath  many  nephe^rs ;  and  better 
is  to  be  the  pope's  nephew,  than  to  be  a  farourile  to 
r  prince  in  Christendom. 

Touching  the  temporal  gOTemment  of  Rome,  and 
pidan  affairs,  there  is  a  prsetor  and  some  choice 
izens,  which  sit  in  the  Capitol.  Amongst  other 
xes  of  policy,  there  is  a  synagogue  of  Jews  permitted 
re  (as  in  other  places  in  Italy)  under  the  pope's 
Re,  but  they  go  with  a  mark  of  distinction  in  their 
is ;  they  are  tolerated  for  adrantage  of  commerce, 
lerein  the  Jews  are  wonderful  dexterous,  though 
>flt  of  them  be  onlr  brokers  and  Ijombardcers  ;  and 
ey  are  held  to  be  here  as  the  cynic  held  women  to 
—malum  necessarium.  There  be  few  of  the  Romans 
at  use  to  pray  for  the  pope's  long  life,  in  regard  the 
tener  the  change  is,  the  more  adranti^eous  it  is  for 
e  city,  because  commonly  it  brings  strangers,  and  a 
emit  of  new  people.  The  air  of  Rome  is  not  so 
lolesome  as  of  old  ;  and  amongst  other  reasons,  one 
,  because  of  the  burning  of  stubble  to  fatten  their 
'Ids.  For  her  antiquities,  it  would  take  up  a  whole 
Anme  to  write  them  ;  those  which  I  hold  the  chief e«t 
«  N'espasian's  amphitheatre,  where  fourscore  thou- 
nd  people  might  sit ;  the  stores  of  Anthony ;  dirers 
Te  statues  at  Belridere  and  St  Peter's,  specially  that 
'  Laocoon ;  the  obelisk  ;  for  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
ith  always  beeU'much  taken  with  imagery,  limning, 
1(1  sculptures,  insomuch  that,  as  in  former  times,  so 
:>w  I  belierc,  the  statues  and  pictures  in  Rome  ex- 
Jed  the  number  of  liring  people.  One  antiquity 
nioQg  others  is  reiy  remarkable,  because  of  the 
lange  of  language;  which  is,  an  ancient  column 
voted  OS  a  trophy  for  Duillius  the  consul,  after  a 
imous  naral  rictory  obtained  against  the  Carthagi- 
ians  in  the  second  Punic  war,  where  these  words  are 
igraren,  and  remain  legible  to  this  day,  '  Exemet 
cioncs  Macistrates  Castreis  exfocient  pugnandod 
iped  enque  narebos  marid  consul,'  and  half  a  dozen 
nes  more.  It  is  called  Columna  Rostrata,  baring  the 
eaks  and  prows  of  ships  engraren  up  uid  down, 
hereby  it  appears,  that  the  Latin  then  spoken  was 
luch  differing  from  that  which  was  used  m  Cicero's 
nie,  150  years  after.  Since  the  dismembering  of  the 
inpire,  Rome  hath  run  through  many  ricissitudes 
nd  turns  of  fortune ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
^idence  of  the  pope,  I  beliere  she  had  become  a  heap 
r  stones,  a  mount  of  rubbish,  by  this  time :  and  how- 
rer  that  she  bean  up  indifferent  well,  yet  one  may 
^}— 

Qui  Qtlseranda  rMet  rsterls  Testigia  Itoms, 
Ille  potest  merito  dicere,  Roma  f uit. 

*  They  wbo  the  ruins  of  first  Rmne  behold. 
May  taj,  Rome  Is  not  now,  but  was  of  old.* 

'recent  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  a  monument  of 
^ome  post,  when  she  was  in  that  flourish  that  St 
lustin  desired  to  see  her  in.  She  who  tamed  the 
orld,  tamed  herself  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
eight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time ;  yet  fiiere  is  a  prori- 
encc  seems  to  hare  a  can  of  her  still;  for  though  her 
»r  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circumjacent  soil  so  kindly 
» It  was,  yet  she  hath  wherewith  to  keep  life  and  soul 
>g:ethcr  still,  by  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  is  the 
He  cause  of  her  peopling  now ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
hen  the  pope  came  to  be  her  head,  she  was  reduced 
{>  her  fiwt  principled ;  for  as  a  shepherd  was  founder, 


so  a  shepherd  is  still  goremor  and  preserrer.    But 
whereas  the  French  hare  an  odd  saying,  that 

Jamais  cheral  ni  homme, 
B'omenda  pour  alter  k  Rome. 

*  Ne'er  horse  nor  man  did  mend. 
That  unto  Rome  did  wend ;' 

truly,  I  must  confess,  that  I  find  myRelf  much  bet- 
tered by  it ;  for  the  sight  of  some  of  these  ruins  did 
fill  mo  with  symptoms  of  mortification,  and  made  me 
more  sensible  of  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary  things, 
how  all  bodies,  as  well  inanimate  as  animate,  are  siu>- 
ject  UP  dissolution  and  change,  and  ereirthing  else 
under  the  moon,  except  the  lore  of — Your  Uuthful  ser^ 
ritor — J.  H. 
RoMii,  September  13, 10!1. 

To  Captain  Thmat  B. 

Noble  Captain — Yours  of  the  Ist  of  March  was 
delirered  me  by  Sir  Richard  Scot,  and  I  hold  it  no 
profanation  of  this  Sunday  erening,  considering  the 
quality  of  my  subject,  and  baring  (I  thank  OmI  for 
it)  performed  all  church  duties,  to  employ  some  hours 
to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  friendly  salute, 
though  I  confess  in  an  unusual  monitoiy  way.  Mr 
dear  Captain,  I  lore  you  perfectly  well ;  I  lore  both 
your  person  and  parts,  which  are  not  rulgar ;  I  am  in 
lore  with  your  disposition,  which  is  generous,  and  I 
rerily  think  you  were  ncrer  guilty  of  any  pusillani- 
mous act  in  your  life.  Nor  is  this  lore  of  mine  con- 
ferred upon  you  gratis,  but  you  may  challenge  it  as 
your  due,  and  by  way  of  correspondence,  in  regard  of 
those  thousand  conrincing  eridences  you  hare  giren 
me  of  yours  to  me,  w^ch  ascertain  me  that  you  take 
me  for  a  true  friend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of 
those  that  had  rather  commend  the  rirtue  of  an  enemy 
than  soothe  the  ^ices  of  a  friend ;  for  your  own  par- 
ticular, if  your  parts  of  rirtue  and  your  infirmities 
were  cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  first  would  much 
outpoise  the  other ;  yet  gire  me  leare  to  tell  yoa  that 
there  is  one  frailty,  or  rather  ill-faroured  custom,  that 
reigns  in  you,  which  weighs  much ;  it  is  a  humour  of 
swearing  m  all  your  discourses,  and  they  are  not  slight 
but  deep  far-fetched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  rap 
out,  wMch  you  use  as  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  enforce  a 
faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  beliere  you  nerer  the  more ; 
and  you  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  are  not  pro- 
roked,  which  makes  the  humour  far  more  dangerous. 
I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  free  from 
it,  Ood  forgire  me),  that,  beinc  transported  with  choler, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  druniE  with  passion  by  some 
sudden  proroking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  at 
play,  will  let  fall  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to 
belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole  roUies  of 
oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  rerify  erery 
tririal  discourse,  is  a  thing  of  horror.  I  knew  a  king 
that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  his 
oaths  fall  on  the  ground,  and  bite  the  rery  earth  in  the 
rough  of  his  passion ;  I  heard  of  another  king  (Heniy 
IV.  of  France),  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 
swear  but  'Ventre  de  Saint  Oris,'  [*Br  the  belly 
of  St  Gris ;']  I  heard  of  an  Italian,  that,  baring  been 
much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  from  it 
by  a  pretty  wile,  for,  baring  been  one  night  at  play, 
and  lost  all  his  money,  a&r  many  execrable  oaths, 
and  baring  offered  money  to  another  to  go  out  to  face 
hearen  and  defy  God,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed 
hard  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.  The  other  gamesters 
played  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep, 
they  put  out  the  candles,  and  made  semblance  to  play 
on  still ;  they  fell  a  wrangling,  and  spoke  so  loud  that 
he  awaked ;  he  hearing  them  play  on  still,  fell  a  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  and  his  conscience  presently  prompted 
him  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  that  God's  judg- 
ment had  deserredly  fallen  down  upon  him  for  his 
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blasphemies,  and  so  he  fell  to  sigh  and  weep  pitifully ; 
a  ghostly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do 
some  acts  of  penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  tow 
nerer  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which  he  did ;  and 
so  the  candles  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought 
were  burning  all  the  while ;  so  he  became  a  perfect 
conyert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produce  the 
same  effect  in  you.  There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the 
curse  of  heaven  hangs  always  orer  the  dwelling  of  the 
swearer,  and  you  hare  more  fearful  examples  m  mira- 
culous judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other 
sin. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Ijanguedoc,  in  Franas,  that 
hath  a  multitude  of  the  pictures  of  the  Viigin  Maiy 
up  and  down ;  but  she  is  made  to  carry  Christ  in  her 
right  arm,  contrary  to  the  ordinaiy  custom,  and  the 
reason  they  told  me  was  this,  that  two  gamesters  being 
at  play,  and  one  having  l(Mt  all  his  mon^,  and  bolted 
out  many  bla^hemies,  he  gave  a  deep  oath,  that  that 
jade  upon  the  wall,  meaning  the  picture  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck;  hereupon 
the  child  removed  imperceptibly  from  the  lef^  arm  to 
the  right,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  ever  after ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.  This  makes  me  think 
upon  the  Lady  SouthwelPs  news  from  Utopia,  that 
he  who  sweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  chal- 
lenge his  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.  This  in- 
fandous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  Eng- 
land lately,  more  than  anywhere  else ;  though  a 
German  in  his  highest  puff  of  passion  swear  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian  by  *  *  * 
the  French  by  God's  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his 
jQesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  tne  Irishman  by 
his  five  wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids  the 
devil  ha'e  his  soul,  yet,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English 
roarers  pat  down  all.  Consider  well  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which 
makes  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that 
holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
doth  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the 
fulness  of  all  felicity.  I  know  this  custom  in  you 
yet  is  but  a  light  disposition ;  'tis  no  habit,  I  hope  ; 
let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  by  that  power,  friend- 
ship, by  that  holy  league  of  love  which  is  between  us, 
that  you  would  suppress  it,  before  it  come  to  that ;  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  love  you  for  many  other  things,  do  disrespect 
you  for  this ;  they  hate  your  company,  and  give  no 
credit  to  whatsoever  you  say,  it  being  one  of  the  pun- 
ishments of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be 
believed  when  he  speaks  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  with  you  ;  what  I 
write  proceeds  from  the  clear  current  of  a  pure  affection, 
and  I  shall  heartily  thank  you,  and  take  it  for  an 
argument  of  love,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses, 
which  are  (God  wot)  too,  too  many ;  for  my  body  is 
but  a  Cargazon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  being  not 
able  to  overcome  them  all  at  once,  I  do  endeavour  to 
do  it  by  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tail  at  one  blow  with 
his  sword,  fell  to  pull  out  the  hair  one  by  one.  And 
touching  this  particular  humour  from  which  I  dis- 
suade you,  it  hath  raged  in  me  too  often  by  contingent 
fits,  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  find  it  much  abated  and 
pui^ged.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  used  was  a  precedent 
fast,  and  recourse  to  the  holy  sacrament  the  next  day, 
of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what  had  passed, 
and  power  for  the  future  to  quell  those  exorbitant 
motions,  those  ravings  and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul ; 
in  regard  there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangerous,  for 
at  the  same  instant  they  have  being,  they  become  im- 
pieties. And  the  greatest  symptom  of  amendment  I 
find  in  me  is,  beotuse  whensoever  I  hear  the  holy 
name  of  God  blasphemed  by  any  other,  it  makes  my 
heart  to  tremble  within  my  breast ;  now,  it  is  a  peni- 
tential rule,  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee, 


sins  past  will  not  hurt  thee.  All  other  sins  have  for 
their  object  either  pleasnie  or  profit,  or  some  aim  or 
satisfaction  to  body  or  mind,  but  this  hath  none  at 
all ;  therefore  fie  upon't,  my  dear  Captain ;  try  whether 
you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourself  in  subduing  thii 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  subdued  the  world, 
Csesar  his  enemies,  Hercules  monsters,  but  he  thst 
o'ercomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain. 

York,  Avg,  1, 1628. 

Tb  Vu  Bigki  Hon.  the  Lord  CfUfe. 

My  Lord — Since,  among  other  passaces  of  ento^ 
tainment  we  had  lately  at  the  Italian  ordinary  (where 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  honour  ps  with  yoor  pre- 
sence), there  happened  a  large  discourse  of  wines,  sod 
of  other  drinks  that  were  used  by  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  your  lordship  desired  me  to  deliver 
what  I  observed  therein  abroad :  I  am  bold  nov  to 
confirm  and  amplify,  in  this  letter,  what  I  tiien  let 
drop  extempore  from  me,  having  niade  a  recollection 
of  myself  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  without  controvert,  that,  in  the  nonage  of  the 
world,  men  and  beasts  had  but  one  buttery,  which 
was  the  fountain  and  river,  nor  do  we  read  of  anj 
vines  or  wines  till  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood ; 
but  now  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any  nation  thst 
hath  water  only  for  their  drink,  except  the  Japanete, 
and  they  drink  it  hot  too ;  but  we  may  saj,  th&t 
what  beverage  soever  we  make,  either  by  brewing, 
by  distillation,  decoction,  percolation,  or  pressing,  it 
is  but  water  at  first ;  nay,  wine  itself  is  but  water  sub- 
limed, being  nothing  else  but  that  moisture  and  sap, 
which  is  caused  either  by  rain  or  other  kind  of  uriga- 
tions  about  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  drawn  up  to  the 
branches  and  berries  hj  the  virtual  attractive  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  bowels  of"^  the  earth  serving  as  a  lembic 
to  that  end,  which  made  the  Italian  vineyard-man 
(after  a  long  drought,  and  an  extreme  hot  losuner, 
which  had  parched  up  all  his  grapes)  to  compkin 
that — *  per  mancamento  d'acco  bevo  del'  acoqua ;  ae  io 
bavessi  aocqua,  beveriel  vino'  — ['  for  want  of  water  1 
am  forced  to  drink  water ;  if  I  had  water,  I  would  drink 
wine ']  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  miller,  when  he 
has  no  water  to  drive  his  mills. 

The  vine  doth  so  abhor  cold,  that  it  cannot  grov 
beyond  the  49th  degree  to  any  purpose ;  therefore  God 
and  nature  hath  furnished  the  north-west  nations  with 
other  inventions  of  beverage.  In  this  island  the  old 
drink  was  ale,  noble  ale,  than  which,  as  I  heard  a  great 
foreign  doctor  affirm,  there  is  no  liquor  that  more  in- 
creaseth  the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  nato* 
ral  heat,  which  are  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  life 
of  man.  But  since  beer  hath  hepped  in  amongst  us,  ale 
is  thought  to  be  much  adulterated,  and  nothmg  to  good 
as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smugg  the  smith  was  used 
to  drink.  Besides  ale  and  beer,  the  natural  drink  of 
part  of  this  isle  may  be  said  to  be  metheglin,  bnggot, 
and  mead,  which  d[iffer  in  strength  according  to  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  The  first  of  iht  three, 
which  is  strong  in  the  superlative,  if  taken  immoder- 
ately, doth  stupify  more  than  any  other  liquor,  and 
keeps  a  humming  in  the  brain,  which  made  one  mt, 
that  he  loved  not  metheglin,  because  he  was  used  to 
speak  too  much  of  the  house  he  came  fron^  meaning 
the  hive.  Cider  and  peny  are  also  the  natural  drinb 
of  parts  of  this  isle.  But  I  have  read  in  tome  old 
authors  of  a  famous  drink  the  ancient  nation  of  the 
Picts,  who  lived  'twixt  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  were 
utteriy  extinguished  by  the  overpowering  of  the  Swt, 
were  used  to  make  of  aecoction  m  flowers,  the  ^^^^ 
whereof  they  kept  as  a  secret,  and  a  thing  sacred  to 
themselves,  so  it  perished  with  them.  These  are  aU 
the  common  drinks  of  this  isle,  and  of  Ireland  alw, 
where  they  are  more  given  to  milk  and  strong  watw 
of  all  colours ;  the  pnme  is  uaqueb^gb,  which  cannot  | 
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be  made  ftojwhere  in  that  perfection,  and  wbereaa  we 
drink  it  here  in  aouA  vitflB  measures,  it  goes  down  there 
bj  beer-glassfuls,  being  more  natural  to  the  nation. 

In  the  Seyenteen  Provinces  hard  bj,  and  all  Low 
Germanj,  beer  is  the  common  natural  drink,  and 
nothing  else  ;  so  is  it  in  Westphalia,  and  all  the  lower 
circuit  of  Saxonj ;  in  Denmark,  Swethland,  and  Nor- 
waj.  The  Pruss  hath  a  beer  as  thick  as  honey  ;  in 
the  Duke  of  Saxe's  countrpr,  there  is  beer  as  yellow  as 
gold,  made  of  wheat,  and  it  inebriates  as  soon  as  sack. 
In  some  narts  of  Germany  they  use  to  spice  their  beer, 
which  will  keep  maoT  years  ;  so  that  at  some  wed- 
dings there  will  be  a  butt  of  beer  drunk  out  as  old  as 
the  bride.  Poland  also  is  a  beer  country ;  but  in 
Russia,  MusooTy,  and  Tartaiy,  they  use  mead,  which 
is  the.nataralest  drink  of  the  country,  being  made  of 
the  decoction  of  water  and  honey  ;  this  is  that  which 
the  ancients  called  hydromel.  Mare's  milk  is  a  great 
drink  with  the  Tartar,  which  may  be  a  cause  why  they 
are  bigger  than  ordinary,  for  the  physicians  hold,  that 
milk  enlargeth  the  bones,  beer  strengtheneth  the 
nerres,  and  wine  breeds  blood  sooner  tlmn  any  other 
liaufn*.  The  Turk,  when  he  hath  his  stomach  full  of 
pilao,  or  of  mutton  and  rice,  will  go  to  nature's  cel- 
lar, either  to  the  next  well  or  river  to  drink  water, 
which  is  his  natural  common  drink  ;  for  Mahomet 
taught  them  that  there  was  a  devil  in  every  berxy  of 
the  gr^>e,  and  so  made  a  strict  inhibition  to  all  his 
sect  from  drinking  of  wine  as  a  thing  profane  ;  he  had 
also  a  reach  of  policy  therein,  because  they  should  not 
be  encumbered  with  luggage  when  they  went  to  war, 
as  other  nations  do,  who  are  so  troubled  with  the  car- 
riage of  their  wine  and  beverages.  Yet  hath  the  Turk 
peculiar  drinks  to  himself  besides,  as  sherbet  made  of 
juice  of  lemon,  sugar,  amber,  and  other  ingredients ; 
he  hath  also  a  drink  c»Iled  Cauphe,*  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  berxy,  and  it  may  be  called  their  clubbing 
drink  between  meals,  which,  though  it  be  not  very 
gustful  to  the  palate,  yet  it  is  very  comfortable  to  the 
ftomach,  and  good  for  the  sight ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  prophet's  anathema,  thousands  of  them  will  ven- 
ture to  drink  wine,  and  they  will  make  a  precedent 
prayer  to  their  souls  to  depart  from  their  bodies  in  the 
interim,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same  poUution.  *  * 
In  Asia,  there  is  no  beer  drunk  at  all,  but  water, 
wine,  and  an  incredible  variety  of  other  drinks,  made 
of  dates,  dried  raisins,  rice,  divers  sorts  of  nuts,  fruits, 
and  roots.  In  the  oriental  countries,  as  Cambaia, 
Calicut,  Narsingha,  there  is  a  drink  called  Buique, 
which  is  rare  and  precious,  and  'tis  the  height  of  en* 
tertainment  they  give  their  guests  before  they  go  to 
kleep,  like  that  nepenthe  which  the  poets  speak  so 
mudi  of,  for  it  provokes  pleasing  dreams  and  delightful 
ftkntasies ;  it  inll  accommodate  itself  to  the  humour 
of  the  sleeper ;  as,  if  he  be,  a  soldier,  he  will  dream  of 
victories  and  taking  of  towns ;  if  he  be  in  love,  he 
will  think  to  enjoy  his  mistress  ;  if  he  be  covetous,  he 
will  dream  of  mountains  of  gold!,  &c.  In  the  Molucca 
and  Philippines  there  is  a  curious  drink  called 
Tampoy,  made  of  a  kind  of  gillyflowers,  and  another 
drink  called  Otraqna,  that  comes  from  a  nut,  and  it 
is  the  more  genend  drink.  In  China,  they  have  a 
holr  kind  of  liquor  made  of  such  sort  of  ^wers  for 
ratifying  and  binding  of  bargains,  and  having  drunk 
thereof,  they  hold  it  no  less  than  perjury  to  break  what 
they  promise  ;  as  they  write  of  a  river  of  Bythinia, 
whose  water  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  discover  a  per- 
jurer, for,  if  he  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently  boil 
in  his  stomach,  and  put  him  to  visible  tortures  ;  this 
makes  me  think  of  the  river  Styx  among  the  poets, 
which  the  gods  were  used  to  swear  by,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  oath  for  the  performance  of  anything. 

IVnMla  pmmlasi  Btjx.  mlhl  testis  erit 
It  put  me  in  mind,  also,  of  that  which  some  write  of 
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the  river  of  Rhine,  for  tiring  the  legitimation  of  a 
child  being  thrown  in— if  he  be  a  bastard,  he  will 
sink ;  if  otherwise,  he  will  not. 

In  China,  they  speak  of  a  tree  called  Magnais,  which 
affords  not  only  good  drink,  being  pierced,  but  all 
things  else  that  belong  to  the  subsistence  of  man ;  they 
bore  the  trunk  with  an  auger,  and  there  issueth  out 
sweet  potable  liquor  ;  'twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree  there 
is  a  cotton,  or  hempie  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear 
for  their  clothing  :  it  bears  huge  nuts,  which  have  ex- 
cellent food  in  them :  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above 
a  fathom  long,  and  those  arm  them :  with  the  bark 
they  make  tents,  and  the  dotard  trees  serve  for  firing. 
Africa  also  hath  a  great  diversity  of  drinks,  as  having 
more  need  of  them,  being  a  hotter  country  far.  In 
Guinea,  of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  there  is  a  famous 
drink  caXied  Mingol,  which  issueth  out  of  a  tree  much 
like  the  palm,  being  bored.  But  in  the  upper  Ethiopia, 
or  the  Habassins'  country,  they  drink  mead,  concocted 
in  a  different  manner ;  there  is  also  much  wine  there. 
The  common  drink  of  Barbary,  after  water,  is  that 
which  is  made  of  dates.  But  in  Egypt,  in  times  past, 
there  was  beer  drunk  called  Zicus  in  Latin,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  decoction  of  barley  and  water  :  they 
had  also  a  famous  composition  (and  they  use  it  to  this 
day)  called  Chissi,  made  of  divers  cordials  and  provo- 
cative ingredients,  which  they  throw  into  water  to 
make  it  gustful ;  they  use  it  also  for  fumigation.  But 
now  the  general  drink  of  Egypt  is  Nile  water,  which  of 
all  water  may  be  said  to  be  the  best ;  *  *  'tis  yellow- 
ish and  thick ;  but  if  one  cast  a  few  almonds  into  a 
potful  of  it,  it  will  become  as  clear  as  rock-water ;  it  is 
also  in  a  degree  of  lukewarmness — as  Martial's  boy : 

Tolle  puer  callces,  tcpidique  toreumata  Nili. 

In  the  New  World  they  have  a  world  of  drinks,  for 
there  is  no  root,  flower,  fruit,  or  pulse,  but  is  reducible 
to  a  potable  liquor  ;  as  in  the  Barbadoe  Island,  the 
common  drink  among  the  English  is  mobbi,  made  of 
potato  roots.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  the  great 
continent  of  America,  with  other  parts,  it  is  prohibited 
to  make  wines,  under  groat  penalties,  for  fear  of 
starving  of  trade,  so  that  all  the  wines  they  have  are 
sent  from  Spain. 

Now  for  the  pure  wine  countries.  Greece,  with  all 
her  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  one  part  of  four  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  with  divers  countries  thereabouts, 
all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  sea, 
are  wine  countries. 

The  most  generous  wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  the  continent,  and  Saint  Martin  bears 
the  bell,  which  is  near  the  court.  Now  as  in  Spain, 
so  in  all  other  wine  countries,  one  cannot  pass  a  day's 

i'oumey  but  he  will  find  a  differing  race  of  wine ;  those 
Linds  that  our  merohants  carry  over  are  those  only  that 
grow  upon  the  sea-side,  as  malagas,  sherries,  tents, 
and  alicants :  of  this  last  there's  little  comes  over 
right ;  therefore  the  vintners  make  tent  (which  is  a 
name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  except  white)  to  supply 
the  place  of  it.  There  is  a  gentle  kind  of  white  wine 
grows  among  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  but  not  of 
body  enough  to  bear  the  sea,  called  Ribadavia.  Por- 
tugal affords  no  wines  worth  the  transporting.*  They 
have  an  old  stone  they  call  Yef,  which  they  use  to 
throw  into  their  wines,  which  clarifieth  it,  and  makes 
it  more  lasting.  There's  also  a  drink  in  Spain  called 
Alosha,  which  they  drink  between  meals  in  hot  weather, 
and  'tis  a  hydromel  made  of  water  and  honey  ;  much 
of  them  take  of  our  mead.  In  the  court  of  Spam  there's 
a  German  or  two  that  brew  beer ;  but  for  that  ancient 
drink  of  Spain  which  Piiny  speaks  of,  composed  of 
flowers,  the  receipt  thereof  ji  utterly  lost. 

*  This  will  sound  strangely  in  then  days,  when  the  wine 
chiefly  drunk  in  England  ia  of  Portuguuac  extraction.  The  im- 
portation of  wines  from  Portugal  dates  from  the  reign  of 
ChariMH. 
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In  Greece  there  »re  no  winet  that  hare  bodi^ 
enough  to  bear  the  sea  for  long  Tovagea  ;  some  few 
musobdelfl  and  malmsies  are  brought  over  in  small 
casks ;  nor  is  there  in  Italy  anj  wine  transported  to 
England  but  in  bottles,  as  Verde  and  others ;  for  the 
length  of  the  voyage  makes  them  subject  to  pricking, 
and  so  lose  colour,  oy  reason  of  their  delicacy. 

France,  partidpating  of  the  climes  of  all  the  coun- 
tries about  her,  i^ords  wines  of  quality  accordingly; 
as,  towards  the  Alps  and  Italy,  she  hath  a  luscious  rich 
wine  called  Fnmtiniac.  In  the  country  of  Proyence,  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees  in  Languedoc,  there  are  wines 
congustable  with  those  of  Spain :  one  of  the  prime 
sort  of  white  Wines  is  that  of  Beaume ;  and  of  clarets, 
that  of  Orleails,  thouffh  it  be  interdicted  to  wine  the 
king's  cellar  with  it,  in  respect  of  the  corrosiyeneas  it 
carries  with  it.  As  in  France,  so  in  all  other  wine 
countries,  the  white  is  called  the  female,  and  the  claret 
or  red  wine  is  called  the  male,  because  commonly  it 
hath  more  sulphur,  body,  and  heat  in't :  the  wines 
tiiat  our  merchants  bring  oyer  upon  the  river  of 
Garonne,  near  Bourdeaux,  in  Oascony,  which  is  the 
greatest  mart  for  wines  in  all  France.  The  Scot,  be- 
cause he  hath  always  been  an  useful  confederate  to 
France  against  England,  hath  (among  other  privileges) 
right  of  pre-emption  of  first  choice  of  wines  in  Boui> 
deaux  ;  he  is  also  permitted  to  cany  his  ordnance  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  town,  whereas  the  English  are 
forced  to  leave  them  at  filay,  a  good  way  down  the 
river.  There  is  a  hard  green  wine,  that  grows  about 
Rochelle,  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which  the  cun- 
ning Hollander  sometime  used  to  fetch,  and  he  hath 
a  trick  to  put  a  bag  of  herbs,  or  some  other  infusions 
into  it  (as  he  doth  brimstone  in  Rhenish),  to  give  it  a 
whiter  tincture,  and  more  sweetness ;  then  they  re-em- 
bark it  for  England,  where  it  passeth  for  good  Bachrag, 
and  this  is  called  stooming  of  wines.  In  Normandy 
there's  little  or  no  wine  at  all  grows  ;  therefore  the 
common  drink  of  that  country  is  cider,  specially  in 
low  Normandy.  There  are  also  many  beer  houses  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere ;  but  though  their  barley  and 
water  be  better  than  ours,  or  that  of  Germany,  and 
though  they  have  English  and  Dutch  brewers  among 
them,  yet  they  cannot  make  beer  in  that  perfection. 

The  prime  wines  of  Germany  grow  about  the  Rhine, 
specially  in  the  Prolts  or  lower  Palatinate  about 
Bachrag,  which  hath  its  etymology  from  Bachiara ;  for 
in  ancient  times  there  was  an  altar  erected  there  to 
the  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  regard  of  the  richness  of  the 
wines.    Here,  and  all  France  over,  'tis  held  a  great 
part  of  incivility  for  maidens  to  drink  wine  until  they 
are  married,  as  it  is  in  Spain  for  them  to  wear  high 
shoes,  or  to  paint,  till  then.    The  German  mothers,  to' 
make  their  sons  fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  use, 
when  they  are  little,  to  put  some  owl's  eggs  into  a  cup 
of  Rhenish,  and  sometimes  a  little  living  eel,  which, 
twingling  in  the  wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so 
scares  him,  that  many  come  to  abhor  and  have  an  an- 
tipathy to  wine  all  their  lives  after.     From  Bachrag 
the  first  stock  of  vines  which  grow  now  in  the  grand 
Canary  Island,  were  brought,  which,  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  soil,  is  grown  now  to  that  height  of 
perfection,  that  the  wines  which  they  afford  are  ac- 
counted the  richest,  the  most  firm,  the  best  bodied,  and 
lastingst  wine,  and  the  most  defecated  from  all  earthly 
grossness,  of  any  other  whatsoever ;  it  hath  little  or  no 
sulphur  at  all  in't,  and  leaves  less  dregs  behind,  though 
one  drink  it  to  excess.     French  wines  may  be  said  but 
to  pickle  meat  in  the  stomachs,  but  this  is  the  wine 
that  digests,  and  doth  not  only  breed  good  blood,  but 
it  nutrifieth  also,  being  a  glutinous  substantial  liquor : 
of  this  wine,  if  of  any  other,  may  be  verified  that 
meny  induction,  *  That  good  wine  makes  good  blood, 
good  blood  causeth  cood  humours,  good  humours  cause 
good  thoughts,  good  thoughts  bring  forth  good  works, 
good  works  carry  a  man  to  heaven — ergo,  good  wine  | 


carrieth  a  man  to  heaven.'  If  this  be  tree,  vmj 
more  English  go  to  heaven  this  way  thaa  aav qtbir. 
for  I  think  there's  more  Canuy  broaeht  into  bigisi. 
than  to  all  the  world  besides.  I  think,  also,  there  u  i 
hundred  times  more  drunk  nnda  the  name  of  Cavr 
wine  than  there  is  brought  in  ;  for  shcsries  aa^  &> 
lagas,  well  mingled,  pass  for  canaries  in  most  tsvesv 
more  often  than  Canaiy  itself;  else  I  do  not  «ee  W 
'twere  possible  for  the  vintner  to  save  bj  it,  cr  to  bf 
by  his  calling,  unless  he  were  pennitted  mngOBtiii 
be  a  brewer.  When  sacks  and  canaries  were  b3«Qsi'> 
in  first  among  us,  th^  were  used  to  bedz«nkiii  issi 
vita  measures,  and  'twas  held  fit  only  for  ihatiu. 
drink  who  were  used  to  cany  their  Ugs  in  thrirbssx 
their  eyes  upon  their  noses,  and  an  almanac  is  or j 
bones ;  but  now  they  go  down  eteiy  one's  thimt,  bea 
young  and  old,  like  milk. 

The  countries  that  are  freest  finm  excess  of  ir:u- 
ing  are  Spain  and  Italy.  If  a  woman  can  prort  ke 
husband  to  have  been  thrioe  drunk,  by  tiM  seeint 
laws  of  Spain  she  may  plead  for  a  divorce  fitn  ts. 
Nor  indeed  can  the  Spaniard,  being  hoi-bniiM^  Vv 
much  drink,  yet  I  have  heard  that  Gondamar  «»  ^a 
too  hard  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  he  vis  bs 
in  England.  But  the  Spanish  soldiers  tha|  hsvekc 
in  the  wars  of  Flanders  will  take  their  cops  fitet. 
and  the  Italians  ^so.  When  I  lived  *tother  fi4e  ttt 
Alps,  a  gentleman  told  me  a  meny  tale  of  a  L^js 
soldier,  who  had  got  drunk  in  Genoa ;  and  P3:o 
Doria  going  a-horseback  to  walk  the  round  ooe  sin; 
tho  soldier  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  a^*i 
what  the  price  of  him  was,  for  he  wanted  s  Wre. 
The  prince,  seeing  in  what  humour  he  was,  caiwd  kbi 
to  be  taken  into  a  house  and  put  to  sleep.  Is  ^ 
morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  wbi  h 
would  give  for  his  horse.  *Sir,'  said  the  reeern-i 
soldier,  '  the  merchant  that  would  have  bon^t  i^ 
last  night  of  your  highness,  went  away  betimes  ia  t3 
morning.'  The  booncst  companions  lor  dTiiil:ii!|;  l" 
the  Greeks  and  Germans  ;  but  the  Greek  is  the  Ee- 
riest of  the  two,  for  he  will  sing,  and  dance,  si^  i^* 
his  next  companions ;  but  the  other  wiU  diiak  a 
deep  as  he.  If  the  Greek  will  drink  as  manT  ^oi^- 
as  there  be  letters  in  his  mistress's  name,  tat  ^ 
will  drink  the  number  of  his  years ;  and  thoo^  h( « 
not  apt  to  break  out  in  singing,  being  not  of  so  sin » 
constitution,  yet  he  will  dnnk  of^  mosicsIK  » 
health  to  every  one  of  these  six  notes,  vt,  re,  mip. 
aoly  la;  which,  with  this  reason,  are  all  oomprdiesiiei 
in  this  hexameter : — 

Ut  rellvat  mlsemin  fsiam  soUtosqne  Isbaras. 
The  fewest  draughts  he  drinks  are  three — the  iir^  •* 
quench  the  thirst  past,  the  second  to  quench  tbe  pf- 
sent  thirst,  the  third  to  prevent  the  future.  I  b^rf 
of  a  company  of  Low  Dutchmen  that  had  dnisl^  » 
deep,  that,  beginning  to  stager,  and  their  heads  tank- 
ing round,  they  thought  venly  they  were  at  set,  »i 
that  the  upper  chamber  where  they  were  was  a  ^^Fi 
insomuch  that,  it  being  foul  windy  weather,  ther  f«" 
to  throw  the  stools  and  otHer  things  out  of  the  wisdo*. 
to  lighten  tiie  vessel,  for  fear  of  suflfering  shipirreci 
Ilius  have  I  sent  your  lordship  a  thy  divroorw 
upon  a  JlutiU  subiect ;  yet  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
please  to  take  all  in  good  part,  because  it  procrei* 
from  your  most  humble  and  ready  servitor,  J.  U. 
Wtstmin,  7.  Octob,  1634. 

From  another  of  Howell's  works,  entitled  Indnr- 
tiofuforForeignTravel,  pubUshed in  1642,  and  whk\ 
like  his  letters,  contains  many  acute  and  honxirom 
observations  on  men  and  things,  we  extract  the  U- 
lowing  passage  on  the 

[Tales  of  2Vat«Bc«.] 

Others  have  a  custom  to  be  always  relating  stnas* 
thinn  and  wonders  (of  the  humour  of  Sir  John  Mad- 

2«» 
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derilleX  and  they  usually  present  them  to  the  hearers 
thio«^  mnltiplTing-glasses,  and  thereby  cause  the 
tbing  to  appear  far  greater  than  it  is  in  itself ;  they 
make  mountains  of  mole-hills,  like  Charcnton-Bridge- 
Echo,  which  doubles  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a 
tnrdler  was  he  that  reported  the  Indian  fly  to  be  as 
big  M  a  fox  ;  China  biros  to  be  as  big  as  some  horses, 
snd  their  mice  to  be  as  big  as  monkeys ;  but  they 
hare  the  wit  to  fetch  this  far  enough  off,  because  the 
besrer  may  rather  belicTe  it  than  make  a  royage  so 
&r  io  disprore  it. 

Eveiy  one  knows  the  tale  of  him  who  reported  he 
bad  aeen  a  cabbage,  under  whose  leaves  a  regiment  of 
loldien  were  sheltered  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another, 
wbowas  no  traTeller  (yet  the  wiser  man),  said,  he 
bsd  passed  by  a  place  where  there  were  400  braziers 
making  of  a  cauldron — ^200  within,  and  200  without, 
beating  the  nails  in ;  the  traveller  asking  for  what 
Qw  that  huge  cauldron  was!  he  told  him — ^'Sir,  it 
ma  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Such  another  was  the  Spanish  trareller,  who  was  so 
bjU>ituated  to  hyperbolise,  and  relate  wonders,  that  he 
becsme  ridiculous  in  all  companies,  so  that  he  was 
forced  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell 
into  any  excess  this  way,  and  report  anything  impro- 
bable, he  should  pull  him  by  the  sleeve.  The 
DAiter  fedling  into  his  wonted  hvperboles,  spoke  of  a 
cbureh  in  China  that  Was  ten  thousand  vairds  lone ; 
bi«  man,  standing  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the 
ileeve,  made  him  stop  suddenly.  The  company  ask- 
ing, '  I  pray,  sir,  how  broad  might  that  church  be  V 
be  replied,  *  But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may  thank  my 
Bun  for  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve,  else  I  had  made  it 
fottisquare  for  you.' 

SIR  THOHA8  HERBERT. 

The  only  other  trareller  of  much  note  at  this  time 
▼as  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  in  1626  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  the  east,  and,  after  his  return,  pub- 
lished, in  1634,  A  Relation  of  some  Years*  Travels 
n/o  Africa  and  the  Greater  Asia,  especially  the  Ter- 
rilory  of  the  Persian  Monarchy,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Oriental  Indies  and  Ides  adjacent  According 
to  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Catalogue 
in  Churchiirs  Collection,  these  travels  'have  de- 
lenedly  had  a  great  reputation,  being  the  best 
■(^unt  of  tboae  parts  written  [before  tlie  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century]  by  any  Englishman, 
ind  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  foreigners ;  what  is 
ptrculiar  in  them  is,  the  excellent  description  of  all 
totiquities,  the  curious  remarks  on  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  accidents  that  often  occur.**  This 
^ogy  seems  too  high ;  at  least  we  have  found  the 
vithor*s  accounts  of  the  places  which  he  visited  far 
too  meagre  to  be  relished  by  modem  taste.  A  brief 
extract  from  the  work  is  given  below.  In  the  civU 
wars  of  England,  Herbert  sided  with  the  parliamenti 
iod,  when  the  king  was  required  to  dismiss  his  own 
Krvants,  was  chosen  by  his  miges^y  one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  bed-chamber.  Herbert  then  became 
much  attached  to  the  king,  served  him  with  much 
zeal  and  assiduity,  and  was  on  the  scaffold  when  tlie 
ill-fat«d  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block.  After 
the  Restoration,  he  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II. 
with  a  baronetcy,  and  subsequently  devoted  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1678  he  wrote  Thren- 
ot^ia  CorofuMi,  containing  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
TtcQ  Lasi  Years  of  the  Life  of  King  Charles  /.  This 
was  reprinted  in  a  collection  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Two 
lAst  Years  of  that  Unparalleled  Prince,  of  Ever- 
blessed  Memory,  King  Charles  L,'  published  in  1702. 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert  died  in  1682. 

*  VoL  S.  p.  31. 


[Description  of  St  IItUnaJ\ 

St  Helena  was  so  denominated  by  Juan  de  Nova, 
the  Portugal,  in  regard  he  first  discovered  it  on  that 
saint's  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  adhere  to 
America  or  Afric,  the  vast  ocean  bellowing  on  both 
sides,  and  almost  equally  ;  yet  I  imagine  she  in- 
clines more  to  Afer  than  Vespusius.  Tis  in  circuit 
thirty  English  miles,  of  that  ascent  and  height '  that 
'tis  often  enveloped  with  clouds,  from  whom  diie 
receives  moisture  to  fatten  her ;  and  as  the  land  is 
very  high,  so  the  sea  at  the  brink  of  this  isle  is 
excessive  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  that 
though  the  sea  beat  fiercelv  on  her,  yet  can  no  ebb 
nor  now  be  well  perceived  there. 

The  water  is  sweet  above,  but,  running  down  and 
participating  with  the  salt  hills,  tastes  brackish  at  his 
fall  into  the  valleys,  which  are  but  two,  and  those  veiy 
small,  having  their  appellations  from  a  lemon-tree 
above,  and  a  ruined  chapel  placed  beneath,  built  by 
the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  bv  the  Dutch.  There 
has  been  a  village  about  it,  lately  depopulated  from 
her  inhabitants  by  command  from  the  Spanish  king ; 
for  that  it  became  an  unlawful  magazine  of  seamen's 
treasure,  in  tuniinc  and  returning  out  of  both  the 
Indies,  whereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogative 
in  apparent  measure. 

Monuments  of  antique  beincs  nor  other  rarities  can 
be  found  here.  You  see  all,  if  you  view  the  ribs  of 
an  old  carrick,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  her  ord- 
nance left  there  agMJist  the  owner's  good  will  or  ap- 
probation. Goats  and  hogs  are  the  now  dwellers,  who 
multiply  in  great  abundance,  and  (though unwillingly) 
afford  themselves  to  hungxy  and  sea-beaten  passengers. 
It  has  store  of  patridge  and  guinea-hens,  all  which 
were  brought  thither  by  the  honest  Portunl,  who  now 
dare  neither  anchor  there,  nor  own  their  labours,  lest 
the  English  or  Flemings  question  them. 

The  isle  is  vety  ^ven  and  delightful  above,  and 
gives  a  large  prospect  into  the  ocean.  'TIS  a  saying 
with  the  seiunen,  a  man  there  has  his  choice,  whether 
he  will  break  his  heart  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming 
down  ;  either  wish  bestowing  more  jocundity  than 
comfort. 

WILLLUI  CAUDEN. 

We  now  turn  to  a  circle  of  laborious  writers,  who 
exerted  themselves  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  dis- 
cover and  preserve  the  remains  of  antiqmty  which 
had  come  down  to  their  times.  Among  these,  the 
leading  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  William 
Cabiden,  who,  besides  being  eminent  as  an  antiquary, 
claims  to  be  considered  likewise  as  one  of  the  best 
historians  of  his  age.  Camden  was  born  in  London 
in  1551,  and  received  his  education  first  at  Christ's 
hospital  and  St  Paul's  school,  and  afterwurds  at 
Oxford.  In  1575  he  became  second  master  of  West- 
minster school ;  and  while  performing  the  duties  of 
this  office,  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  tlie  study  of 
tlie  antiquities  of  Britain — a  subject  to  which,  from 
his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  strongly  inclined. 
That  he  might  personally  examine  ancient  remains, 
he  travelled,  in  1582,  through  some  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  counties  of  England ;  and  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  appeared  in  his  most  celebrated  work, 
written  in  I^tiu,  with  a  title  signifying.  Britain  i 
or  a  Chorogrophical  Description  of  the  Most  Flourishing 
Kingdom  of  England,  ScoUand,  Ireland,  and  the  Adjo" 
cent  Idands,  from  Bemote  Antiquity.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1586,  and  immediately  brought  liim  into 
high  repute  as  an  antiquary  and  man  of  learning. 
Anxious  to  improve  and  enlarge  it,  he  joumied  at 
several  times  into  different  porta  of  the  country, 
examining  archives  and  relics  of  antiquity,  and  c<i- 
lectiog,  with  indefktigablc  industry,  whatever  mfor- 
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mation  might  contribntc  to  rentier  it  more  complete. 
The  liith  edition,  published  in  1  SOT,  woa  that  which 
rL'(«iTed  hi*  flniibiiDg  touches ;  aad  of  thi*  an  Eng- 


/7f^^/^^*^  ^A— 


liih  tranelation,  ejecated,  probdbly  with  the  author"! 
aiiiatnnce,  by  l)r  rhilemon  Ilollnnd,  appeared  in 
1610.  Prom  the  preface  to  that  tranelation  wi 
extract  the  account  which  Camdeu  gires  of  hi< 
labours : — 

I  hope  it  aball  be  do  discredit 


1,  the  Bi 


irords. 


ith  a. 


that  I  usrd  twenly.four  jean  since  in  the  finit  odi- 
tion  of  this  work.  Abraham  Orwlim,  the  worthy 
reslorer  of  ancient  geography.  arriiiDg  here  in  Eng- 
land about  thirty-four  yean  past,  dealt  earnestly 
with  me  that  I  would  illuBtrate  this  ills  of  BriUin, 
or,  as  he  said,  that  I  would  restore  antiquity  to  Rri- 
tain,  and  Britain  to  antiquity  ;  which  was  (I  under- 
stood), that  1  would  renew  ancientry,  enlighten  ob- 
scurity, clear  doubts,  and  recall  home  rerity,  by  way 
of  recovery,  which  the  negligence  of  writers,  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  common  sort,  had  in  a  manner  proscribed 
and  utterly  banished  from  among  us.  A  painful 
matter,  I  assure  vou,  and  more  than  difficult ;  wherein 
what  toil  is  to  be  taken,  as  no  man  thinheth,  so  no 
man  belioreth  but  he  who  hath  made  the  trial.  Never- 
tbelcBS,  how  much  the  difficulty  discouraged  me  from 
it,  so  much  the  gloiy  of  my  country  encouraged  me 
to  undertake  it.  So,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time 
I  was  fearful  to  undergo  the  burden,  aiid  yet  desirous 
to  do  Boine  serrice  to  my  country,  1  found  two  diffe- 
rent afrecdons,  fear  and  boldnens,  I  know  not  how, 
conjoined   in   one.       Natwithetancling,   by  the   most 

r^ioua  direction  of  the  Almighty,  taking  industiy 
my  consort,  I  adrentured  upon  it ;  and,  with  all 
my  study,  care,   cogitation,  continual    meditation, 

fain,  and  travail,  I  employed  myself  thereunto  when 
had  any  spare  time.  1  made  seareh  after  the  ety- 
mology oTBntain  and  the  fint  inhabitants  timorously  ; 
neither  in  so  doubtful  a  matter  hare  I  aSirmed  ought 
couGdeutly,  For  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  fint 
oiiginaJs  of  nations  an  obscure,  by  reasoa  of  their 


Srofonnd  antiquity,  as  things  whid  m  std  '^ 
eep  and  fat  remote ;  like  as  the  eooisa,  lb  ncr> 
the  conflaence^  and  the  outlets  of  gnal  rinn  e 
well-known,  yet  theii  first  fonntains  and  kai>  'i 
commonly  unJcnown.  I  hare  sasdactiT  tu  m  s 
Romans'  goyemment  in  Britain,  and  tkeiimiui 
of  foreign  people  thereinto,  what  they  nn,  ml  n: 
whence  they  came.  I  haye  traced  od  tki  acn 
diyisions  of  these  kingdoms  ;  I  bare  tamatiiTfjif 
Sed  the  Btat««  and  judicial  eourts  of  the  Mie  '. 
the  seieral  oountita,  I  have  compendinulj  •!  i* 
the  limits  {and  yet  not  exactly  1^  podi  udpui 
breed  questions),  what  is  the  nature  ef  dwiciitv^' 
were  places  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  wbobntr 
dukes,  maRjuessea,  earls,  yiscounts,  banm,  tii  ~: 
of  the  most  signal  and  ancient  tiiailia  ILdei 
who  can  partictilate  al!  t)  What  1  hare  pote' 
I  leave  to  men  of  judgiDent.  But  time,  ilw  "• 
sound  and  sincere  witness,  will  giye  the  tnoi  L" 
mation,  when  envy  {which  panecnteth  tk(  iii: 
shall  have  her  mouth  stopped.  Thus  msdi  cm  - 
leave  to  say— that  I  have  in  no  wise  jittlreui  '- 
things  as  are  material  to  seatrh  and  tifl  out  iW  r:; 
1  have  attained  to  some  skill  of  the  lun  u^ 
British  and  Saxon  tongues.  I  have  tiavelied  j"^  i 
England  for  the  most  part  ;  I  have  timitM  ''■ 
most  skilful  obserren  in  ew:h  countrr ;  I  bn  b 
dioudy  read  o*er  oar  own  country  wiilen  (o™- 
new),  all  Greek  and  Latin  authors  whidi  1*'^:' 
made  mention  of  Britun  ;  I  have  had  conbrsa'S 
learned  men  in  the  other  parts  of  Oaa^i'^ 
have  been  diligent  in  the  records  of  tkii  mh 
hate  looked  into  moat  Ubrario,  registen,  ssJ  tt^' 
rials  of  churches,  dties,  and  coipontimt;  I  o" 
pored  over  many  an  old  roll  and  eiidenn.  n^  T 
duced  their  testimony  {as  beyond  alt  eictiiu<n  •» 
the  c»use  required,  in  their  rery  own  woitij  (t""- 
barbaraui  they  be),  that  the  honour  of  fencva^'''- 
no  wise  be  impeached. 

For  all  this  I  may  be  censured  as  uns^'tn' ' 
scant  modest,  who,  being  but  of  the  lowot  fom  ;■ - 
Khool  of  antiquity,  where  I  might  well  hs"  -' 
in  obscurity,  have  adventured,aa  a  BcriMi1"'T'  ' 
stage  in  this  learned  age,  amidst  the  Jivrnicc  -*. 
lishca  both  in  wit  and  judgment.  But  to  IeUi^~  j 
unfcipiedly,  the  love  of  my  country,  whirl  t^r'' 
all  love  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  me  to  iti  ^'-  i 
of  the  British  name,  the  advice  of  some  \ii--{ 
friends,  hath  ovei^mastered  my  modesty,  and  I'-  ] 
nill'd  1)  hath  enfbrced  me,  against  mine  "".■" 
ment,  to  undergo  this  burden  too  heaiy  ii"  '^'-." 
so  thrust  me  forth  into  the  world's 


■^orrit" 


utterly  vili  _ . 

or  admire  their  judgment.     Neither  am  1  J**-'  . 

Hon  whereby  1  might  approve  this  mr  r-T' 

;ll-brcd  and  wall-meaning  men,  whid  t""' 

glory  of  their  native  country  j  and,  mow™ ' 

i  ve  them  to  understand  that,  in  the  studvof"*''. 

irhiri  is  always  accompanied  with  dignitj.  ■='' 

certain  resemblance  with  eternity),  Ikeiei''' 

food  of  the  mind  well  befitting  such  assnjf;' 

and  noble  disposition.    If  any  there  be  "»■■■ 

Icsireus  to  be  itiangers  In  their  own  soil,  ssil  ^^ 

n  their  own  city,  they  may  so  continue,  ai '™ 

flatter  tbemulves.     For  such  like  I  hanVt 

ese  lines,  nor  taken  theee  pMns. 

The  'Britannia'  has  gone  ttrongh  "*?" 
qucnt  editions,  and  has  prared  so  nscfol  >  '^ 
of  antiquarian  and  top<^raphic«l  knowirf(6* 
has  been  styled  bj  Biihop  NicoUon  '  ll*  ^ 


pufiBWBima. 
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HID,  whereat  oar  modem  writers  hate  all  lighted 
their  little  torchea.'     The  last  edition  ia  that  of 

'  1789,  in  two  Tolumea  folio,  largely  aogmented  bj 
I  MrGoniB^ 

In  1593  Camden  became  head  master  of  West- 
miniter  school,  and,  for  the  nse  of  his  pupils,  pub- 

I  liihed  a  Gredc  grammar  in  1597.    In  the  same  year, 

!  hoverer,  his  connexion  with  that  seminary  came  to 

I  an  end,  on  his  reoeiring  the  appointment  of  Claren- 
deu  king-of-aima,  an  office  which  allowed  him 

'  moreleinire  for  liia  fiirourite  pursuits.  The  prin- 
ciptl  works  which  he  subsequently  published  are, 
1.  Am  Aeantnt  of  the  MoMtmenis  and  JfucriptioM  in 
Weitmuta'  Aihey;  %  A  CoUeciUm  of  Ancient  EngUah 
Ilittoriaus;  3.  A  Latin  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder 
Pbtf  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  James  VL ;  and,  4. 
Ajoalt  o/  Ae  neign  of  Qwetn  Elizabeth^  also  in  Latin. 
The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good 

'  composition,  with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter, 
and  at  being  '  written  with  simplicity  of  expression, 
rery  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  truth.' 

i  It  is,  howerer,  generiilly  considered  as  too  favour- 
able to  Elizabetii;  and  I^  Robertson  characterises 
the  acoonnt  of  Scottish  affairs  under  Queen  Mary 
as  less  accurate  than  any  other.  Camden  died  un- 
married in  1623,  at  the  age  of  serenty-two,  and 

I  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  long 
before  his  doitii,  he  founded  and  endowed  a  history 
lecture  at  Oxford. 


OA  HSNRT  SPELMAN — SIR  ROBERT   COTTON— JOHN 
SPEED — SAMtTEL  DANIEL. 

Sir  Henrt  Spelhan,  a  man  of  similar  tastes, 
and  who  was  intimate  with  Camden,  was  bom 
in  1562  at  Congham,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  county 
he  iras  high-sheriff  in  1604.  His  works  are  almost 
:J1  upon  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Hav- 
ing, in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  found  it 
necessary  to  study  the  Saxon  language,  he  em- 
tjolied  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  his  great  work 
(^led  GUtnarivim  Arekaciogxcum^  the  object  of  which 
is  the  explanation  of  obsolete  words  occurring  in 
the  laws  of  England.  Another  of  liis  produc- 
tions is  A  HiMtory  of  the  English  CouncitSf  pub- 
lished nartiy  in  1639,  and  partly  after  his  death, 
whi<rh  took  place  in  1641.  The  writings  of  this 
author  have  furnished  valuable  materials  to  English 
liistorians,  and  he  is  considered  as  the  restorer  of 
S;i':un  literature,  both  by  means  of  his  own  studies, 
and  by  founding  a  Saxon  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge. Sir  Robert  Cotton  (1570-1631)  is  cele- 
brated as  an  industrious  collector  of  records,  chart- 
ers, and  writings  of  every  kind  relative  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
object  he  enjoyed  imusual  fiicilitics,  the  recent  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  having  thrown  many  valuable 
books  and  written  documents  into  private  hands. 
In  1600,  he  accompanied  his  friend  Camden  on  an 
excursion  to  Carlisle,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  Picts'  wall  and  other  relics  of  former  times.  It 
vu  principally  on  his  suggestion  that  James  L  re- 
sorted  to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means 
of  supplying  the  treasury ;  and  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  purchased  the  distinction.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  was  the  author  of  various  historical,  politic&l, 
and  antiquarian  worka,  which  are  now  of  little  in- 
terest, except  to  men  of  kindred  tastes.  His  name 
i«  remembered  chiefly  for  the  benefit  which  he 
conferred  upon  literature,  by  saving  his  valuable 
librajT  of  manuscripts  firom  dispersion.  After  being 
considerably  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
it  became,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
in  1757  was  deposited  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum.  One 
hundred  and  derea  of  the  manuacripta,  many  (^ 


them  highly  valuable,  had  before  this  time  been  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  fire.  From  those  which 
remain,  historians  still  continue  to  extract  large 
stores  of  information.  During  his  lifetime,  materi^ 
were  dn^wn  from  his  library  by  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Selden,  and  Herbert;  and  he  fhmished  literary 
assistance  to  many  contemporary  authors.  Besides 
aiding  Camden  in  the  compilation  of  the  '  Britannia,' 
he  materially  assisted  John  Speed  (1552-1629), 
by  revising,  correcting,  and  adding  to  a  Hittory  of 
Great  Britain,  published  by  that  writer  in  1614. 
Speed  was  indebted  also  to  Spelman  and  others  for 
contributions.  He  is  characterised  by  Bishop  Nicol- 
son  as  *  a  person  of  extraordinary  industry  and  at- 
tainments in  the  study  of  antiquities.'  Being  a  tailor 
by  trade,  he  enjoyed  few  advantages  from  educa- 
tion ;  yet  his  history  is  a  highly  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  was  long  the  best  in  existence.  He  was 
the  first  to  reject  the  fables  of  preceding  chroniclers 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise 
a  just  discrimination  In  the  selection  of  authorities. 
His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotiand  under  King  James,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  In  1'606  he  published  maps  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  English  shires,  hun- 
dreds, cities,  and  shire-towns.  This  collection  was 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  appeared.  Samuel 
Daniel  (1562>iei9),  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  a  poet,  distinguished  himself  also  as  a 
writer  of  prose.  Besides  A  Defence  of  Rhyme,  pub- 
Ushed  in  1611,  he  composed  A  Hietory  of  Englandy 
of  which  only  the  first  and  second  parts,  extending 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edwuxi  ni.,  were  completed  by  himself.  Of  these, 
the  first  appeared  in  1613,  and  the  second  about 
five  years  Leiter.  Being  a  judicious  and  tasteful  per- 
formance, and  written  in  a  dear,  simple,  and  agree- 
able style,  the  work  became  very  popular,  and  soon 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  continued 
in  an  inferior  manner  to  the  death  of  Richard  HI., 
by  John  Trussel,  an  alderman  of  Winchester.  Like 
Speed,  Daniel  was  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  nar- 
ratives of  remote  events,  as  will  appear  from  liis 
remarks,  here  subjoined,  on  the 

[  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  fftstory  of  Natumt,"] 

Undertaking  to  collect  the  principal  affairs  of  this 
kingdom,  I  had  a  desire  to  have  deduced  the  same 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  British  kings,  as  they 
are  registered  in  their  catalogue ;  but  miding  no 
authentical  warrant  how  they  came  there,  I  did  put 
off  that  desire  with  these  considerations :  That  a 
lesser  part  of  time,  and  better  known  (which  was 
from  William  I.,  sumamed  the  Bastard),  was  more 
than  enough  for  my  ability  ;  and  bow  it  was  but  our 
curiosity  to  search  further  back  into  times  past  than 
we  might  discern,  and  whereof  we  could  neither  have 
proof  nor  profit ;  how  the  beginnings  of  all  people  and 
states  were  as  uncertain  as  the  heads  of  great  rivers, 
and  could  not  aiid  to  our  virtue,  and,  peradventure, 
little  to  our  reputation  to  know  them,  considering  how 
commonly  they  rise  from  the  springs  of  poverty,  piracy, 
robbery,  and  violence ;  howsoever  fabulous  writers  (to 
glorify  their  nations)  strive  to  abuse  the  credulity  of 
after-ages  with  heroical  or  miraculous  b^inuings. 
For  states,  as  men,  are  ever  best  seen  when  they  are 
up,  and  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were.  Besides,  it 
seems,  Qod  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  presump- 
tuous inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty, 
bars  us  out  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our 
searches  within  the  compass  of  a  few  ages,  as  if  the 
same  were  sufficient,  both  for  example  and  instruc- 
tion, to  the  government  of  men.  For  had  we  the  par- 
ticular oocuirents  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  it  might 
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re  atuff,  but  not  better  our  undenUnding ;  we  shftll 
i  itill  the  ume  con«iiponJenci«  to  hold  in  the 
oni  of  men  ;  Tirtues  knd  Ticea  tbe  mar,  thougli 
ng  BJid  (Uliiig,  B£cordina  to  the  worth  or  ne&kneH 
;OTenioni ;  the  caiua  of  the  ruini  and  matMioiu 
tate*  to  be  alike,  and  the  tnin  of  tffain  canied 

bj  precedent,  in  a  coune  or  lucceuion,  under  like 

colour!. 


Tbouai  Mat  (159S-1650),  who,  like  Daniel,  wai 
both  a  poet  and  a  liiitorian,  putdiihed,  in  1647,  Tlie 
Hittory  tf  tiu  ParliaatJit  of  England  ahich  began 
Nmtmbtr  3,  1640.     Tbia  is,  ia  cealt^',  a  hUtory 


Tlioiiui  Mir. 

[!f  of  the  civi]  war  which  arose  while  thnt 
parliament  waa  sittinp.  tlian  of  the  proceeding!  of 
the  parliament  itielf.  The  work  was  imposed  upon 
'''"  in  hia  capacity  of  secretan'  for  the  parliameol, 
H-ai  reluctantly  undertaken.  It  gsTe  great 
offence  to  the  royalists,  by  whom  both  the  author 
•nd  liii  performance  were  londly  abused.    Its  com- 

eiidon  is  inelegant  but  the  candour  displayed  in  it 
s  been  pronounced  mutJi  greater  than  the  royalists 
were  willing  to  allow. 

Among  the  minor  historians  of  tlic  time  of  Elizn- 
bclh  ap]>ean  Sir  John  Haywabd,  who,  in  1399, 
puhliihed  The  Firit  Part  of  dit  Li/t  and  Reign  of 
Benry  IV.,  whieli  he  dedicated  to  the  Eari  oT 
£isex.  Some  passages  in  it  gare  such  offence  to 
the  queen,  that  she  caused  the  author  to  be  im- 
prisoned. He  was  patronised  by  James  I.,  however, 
aiid  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Henir  composed  Livet  of 
tht  Thru  A'dtmn  Kingt  lyf  Engiatid  (1613).  After 
his  death,  whicli  happened  in  1637.  was  published 
his  Lif€  and  Seign  of  King  Edamnl  VI.,  will,  the 
Beginning  of  ihe  Rrign  of  Queat  SlixaUlA  (1630). 
He  writes  with  coniiderabte  smoothness,  but  too 
dmmaticBlly,  imitating  Livy  and  other  ancient  Iiis- 
torians  in  the  practice  of  putting  speeches  into  tlie 
mouths  of  the  characters.  Richabs  Kmou.e8, 
master  of  a  free  school  at  Sundwich,  in  Kent,  where 
he  died  in  1610,  wrote  a  fli«(orjl  o/tAe  Turin,  vhich 
is  praised  by  I)r  .lohnson  in  the  lasd  number  of  the 
'Rambler'  as  exhibiting  all  the  excellences  that  nar- 
ration can  admit.  '  His  style,'  says  Johnson.  ■  though 
aomewhat  obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  Titiatcd 
by  false  wit.  is  pare,  nerrons,  elevated,  and  dear. 
Nothinf-  could  have  sunk  tliis  author  into  obscurity 
but  theremoten™  nndbarbnrityof  the  people  whose 
story  lie  relates.'   Tliis  accouut  of  the  work  is,  liow- 


Tht  Taivig  of  CoHttiaUniopit  bj  Ot  TWh 

A  little  beforo  day,  the  Turks  ■{qHoachr.!  liv  n, 
and  begun  the  ossuilt,  wbeic  AM  and  st>Ba  j~ 
deliTered  upon  them  from  the  walls  ■>  ihid  >>  ii. 
whereof  little  fell  in  Tain,  by  reason  ofthe  Babr.-. 
of  the  Turki,  who,  pressing  fait  imtfttW  aalkm. 
not  see  in  iim  dark  how  to  defend  thcBwIni.  \-^ 
■KCTt  without  number  wounded  or  ilaiE ;  Ui  ia 
were  of  the  common  and  wont  wldien,  <d  »k=  o 
Turkish  king  mode  no  more  reckonio;  thsswiti.. 
the  first  force  of  the  defendants.  Updc  ibt  fc*  h- 
pearance  of  the  day,  Mahomet  garc  the  njs  iftuci. 
for  the  general  assault,  whereupon  the  chi  n^ ;  i 
moment,  and  at  one  instant,  on  ttciy  aidt  moa  ■- 
ously  assaulted  hy  the  Turks ;  for  Molwcwl,  1^  n^ 
to  diHtress  the  defendants,  and  the  bdio  u  w  _ 
forwardness  of  the  soldiers,  bad  brfon  ifff:^ 
which  pait  of  the  city  ereiy  colonel  with  hii  npze 
should  assail :  which  the*  Toliautly  psfonu^  - 
lirering  their  arrows  and  uot  upon  the  defaiJH." 
thick,  that  the  light  of  the  day  was  themnti  .a 
cued  ;  others  in  the  meantime oonrageooclync^^ 
the  scaliug-ladden,  and  coining  er^t  to  ksodi^r*.' 
with  the  defendants  upon  the  wall,  wbse  tk  :>- 
most  were  for  the  most  port  violently  bcm  iJ^i 
by  them  which  followed  after.  On  the  MhtHJi.'. 
Chrintians  with  no  less  courage  wiHistooii  lie  I=i 
fury,  beating  them  down  again  with  great  naioii 
weighty  pieces  of  timber,  and  »  OTenrhdmci!  u: 
with  shot,  darts,  and  arrows,  and  other hunfulJr:^ 
from  above,  that  the  Turks,  dismayed  with  Ilu  k> 
thereof,  were  ready  to  retire. 

Klahomet,  seeing  the  gteat  slau^ter  and  lii^^ 
fituro  of  his  men,  sent  iu  fresh  supplies  of  bi-  j^ 
laricB  and  best  men  of  war,  whom  he  bsd  tii  '>^ 
purpose  icserred  as  hid  hut  hope  and  refbge ;  t'  ^' 
coming  ou  his  fainting  soldiers  wen  again  nnuv-- 
and  the  terrible  assault  begun  afresh,  .tl  •'-' 
time  the  barbarous  king  ceased  not  to  nsc  (11  pi^ ' - 
means  to  maintain  the  assault  1  by  name  (alliu -^- 
this  and  that  captain,  promising  unto  sonieik~> 
saw  forward  golden  mountains,  a   '  "''  ' 

whom  he  saw  any  sign  of  cowardice 
terrible  death  ;  by  which  means  tnc  oviui^^  i'^^ 
most  dreadful,  death  there  raging  in  tl«  f''^ ' 
ninny  thousands.  And  albeit  that  Uie  Tniki  li;^ 
by  heaps  upon  the  ground,  yet  other  fresh  nun  [m* 
on  still  in  their  places  over  their  dead  lDilie.>-- 
with  divers  event  cither  alew  or  were  ilsia  i;^ 

In  this  so  (brrible  a  conflict,  it  chanced  Juoiuic^ 
the  general  to  be  woundrd  in  the  aim,  'bo,  1"-^ 
much  blood,  cowaidly  withdrew  him«elf  &w  "^ 
place  of  hia  charge,  not  leaving  any  to  soflilj.-" 
room,  and  so  got  into  the  city  by  the  pi*  f--- 
Romana,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  opHKl  "-^ 
inner  waJl ;  pretending  the  cause  of  hii  defisin? 
be  for  the  binding  up  of  hia  wound,  but  hcii;.  ifi*' 
a  man  now  altogether  discouraged.  I 

The  soldien  there  present,  ttismajed  »iili  *  ^" ' 
porture  of  their  genera!,  and  scse  chsijeJ  '■;  ^ 
jmiiiaries,  forsook  their  statioui,  and  in  tise  l^-^  ' 
the  same  gate  whereby  Juatinianua  was  eDlereJj*'- 
the  sight  whereof  the  other  Boldiem,  dinnswi  f^ 
thither  by  heaps  also,  flat  whilst  thej  'i^ 
strive  oil  together  to  get  in  at  once,  the;  •  ■''?*. 
one  another  in  the  entrance  of  the  »te.  d«l  N^ '_  , 
so  great  a  rouititude  got  in  ;  in  whiti  w  ?* '  i 
press  and  confusion  of  minds,  eight  huDdjei[^ 
were  there  by  them  that  foUowed  Vi^Jf. 
foot,  or  thrust  to  death.  The  empBor  Maf^^ 
safeguard   of  his  life,  flying  with  the  leA  n  '^ 
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reM  afl  a  man  not  regarded,  miaerablpr  ended  his  days, 
^ether  with  the  Greek  empire.  His  dead  body  was 
bortly  afler  found  by  the  Turks  among  the  slain,  and 
uown  by  hid  rich  apparel,  whose  head  being  cut  off, 
ras  forthwith  presented  to  the  Turkish  tyrant,  by 
rhose  commandment  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the 
oint  of  a  lance,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about 
s  a  trophy  of  his  yictoiy,  first  in  the  camp,  and 
fterwards  up  and  down  the  city. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Chris- 
itLMf  presently  advanced  their  ensigns  upon  the  top 
f  the  uttermost  wall,  crying  Victory;  and  by  the 
>rcach  entered  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  flood,  which, 
laving  once  found  a  breach  in  the  bank,  oyerfloweth, 
.nd  bcareth  down  all  before  it ;  so  the  Turks,  when 
hey  had  won  the  utter  wall,  entered  the  city  by  the 
anie  gate  that  was  opened  for  Justinianus,  and  by  a 
>reach  which  ther  had  before  made  with  their  great 
irtillery,  and  without  mercy  cutting  in  pieces  all  that 
;aine  in  their  way,  without  further  resistance  became 
onls  of  that  most  famous  and  imperial  city.  ...  In 
his  faxy  of  the  barbarians  perished  many  thousands 
)f  men,  women,  and  children,  without  respect  of  age, 
«ex,  or  condition.  Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  Uves, 
fled  into  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  they  were  all 
Nrithout  pity  slain,  except  some  few  reserved  by  the 
barbarous  rictoni  to  purposes  more  grierous  than  death 
it<«lf.  The  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  that  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  church  (the 
stately  building  of  Justinianus  the  emperor)  were,  in 
the  turning  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried  away 
by  the  Turks  ;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  Qod  to 
be  honoured  in,  for  the  present  conrerted  into  a  stable 
for  their  horses,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
abominable  and  unspeakable  filthiness ;  the  image  of 
the  crucifix  was  also  by  them  taken  down,  and  a 
Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up 
and  shot  at  with  their  arrows,  and  afterwards,  in  great 
derision,  carried  about  in  their  camp,  as  it  had  been 
in  procession,  with  drums  playing  before  it,  railing 
and  spitting  at  it,  and  calling  it  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tianH,  which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of 
the  image,  as  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

ARTHU&  WILSON — SIR  RICHARD  BAKER. 

Arthur  Wilson,  another  historian,  flourished 
somewhat  later,  having  been  bom  in  1596.  He  was 
secretary  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary 
general  in  the  civil  wars;  and  afterwards  became 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  died  in  1652, 
leaving  in  manuscript  a  work  on  The  Life  and 
Jieiffn  of  JameM  /.,  which  was  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  comedy  of  his,  entitled  The  Inconstant 
Lady^  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1814. 

We  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  historical 
writers  of  this  period  by  devoting  a  few  words  to  Sir 
BicuARD  Baker,  who  lived  from  1568  to  1645,  and 
whose  *  Chronicle'  was  long  popular  in  EngUind,  par- 
ticularly among  country  gentlemen.  Addison  makes 
it  the  favourite  book  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Baker 
w  IIS  knighted  by  James  L  in  1603,  and  in  1620  be- 
came high-sheriff  fur  Oxfordshire,  in  which  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  property.  Afterwards  having 
imprudently  engaged  for  tiie  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted by  bis  wife's  family,  he  became  insolvent,  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  died 
in  1645.  While  in  durance,  he  wrote  Meditations  and 
VtJiquisitunu  on  portions  of  Scripture,  translated 
B:dzac's  Letters  and  Malvezzi's  Discourses  on  Tacitus, 
and  composed  two  pieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre. 
His  principal  work,  however,  was  that  already  re- 
ferred to,  entitled  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Engkuui, 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans*  Government  unto  t/te  Death 
of  King  James,    This  work,  which  appeared  in  1 64 1, 


the  author  complacently  declares  to  be  *  collected 
with  so  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of 
our  chronicles  were  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient 
to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  or 
worthy  to  be  known.'  Notwithstanding  such  high 
pretensions,  the  *  Chronicle'  was  afterwards  proved 
by  Thomas  Blount,  in  '  Animadversions'  published 
in  1672,  to  contaiu  many  gross  errors ;  and  although 
an  edition  printed  in  1730  is  said  to  be  purged  of 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  work  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  perform- 
ance, unworthy  of  much  reliance.  Tlie  style  of 
Baker,  which  is  superior  to  his  matter,  is  described, 
in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college 
Ariend  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  *  full  of  sweet  raptures 
and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing  borrowed,  no- 
thing vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know 
not  how,  wiUi  a  certain  equal  facility.* 

SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

Sir  Henrt  Wotton,  of  whom  some  account  has 
already  been  given,  was  himself  one  of  the  conspi- 
cuous characters  of  this  period,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  politician.  While  resident  abroad,  he  embodied 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  political  affairs  in  a 
work  called  The  State  of  Christendom ;  or  a  most  Exact 
and  Curious  Discovery  of  many  Secret  Passages  and 
Hidden  Mysteries  of.  the  Times.  Tliis,  however,  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  In  1624,  while 
provost  of  Eton  college,  he  published  Elements  of 
Architecture,  then  the  best  work  on  that  subject,  and  , 
the  materials  of  which  were  no  doubt  collected  chiefly  \ 
in  Italy.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  planning 
several  works,  which,  from  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  which  he  found  himself  involved,  were  never 
executed.  The  ReliquuB  Wottonianct,  a  posthumous 
publication,  is  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces, 
including  lives,  letters,  poems,  and  characters.  These 
display  considerable  liveliness  of  fancy  and  intellec- 
tual acuteness,  though  tainted  with  the  pedantry  of 
the  times.    Several  of  them  are  here  extracted : — 

[  What  Education  Embraces,'] 

First,  there  must  proceed  a  way  how  to  discern 
the  natural  inclinations  and  capacities  of  children. 
Secondly,  next  must  eiisue  the  culture  and  fumish- 
ment  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  moulding  of  beha-  , 
viour  and  decent  forms.  Fourthly,  the  tempering  of  ' 
affections.  Fifthly,  the  quickening  and  exciting  of 
observations  and  practical  judgment.  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being 
that  which  must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is 
the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  principles  and 
seeds  of  religion. 

Every  Nature  is  not  a  Fit  Stock  to  Graft  a  Scholar  on. 

The  Spaniard  that  wrote  *  The  Trial  of  WiU,' 
undertakes  to  show  wh&t  complexion  is  fit  for  eveiy 
profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a 
scholar,  nor  vet  dissemble  that  I  hAve  seen  many 
happily  forced  upon  that  course,  to  which  bv  nature 
they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possi- 
bility of  preferment  prevailing  with  the  credulous, 
expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opinion 
of  ease  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness 
with  the  unkind  parents,  have  moved  them,  without 
discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but 
small  contentment :  but  they  who  are  deceived  in 
their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as 
such  who  (after  sufficient  trial)  persist  in  their  wil- 
fulness are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have  known  some 
who  have  been  acquMntod  (by  the  complaints  of 
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clunoun  of  eraditon,  Uid 

,t  might  be  expected  ttom  them,  jet 
iftTe  held  them  in  irith  strone  hud,  till  thej  hare 
lenperatolj  Quit,  or  diignwofullj  forfrit*!,  the  plftcea 
ihere  they  lired.  Deprixed  of  which,  thej  might 
hope  to  Avoid  vome  miseij,  if  their  friends,  who  verc 
•o  cuelul  io  b«tow  them  in  k  coU^  when  they  were 
Jming,  would  be  so  good  u  to  proTidf  "  "  '""" 
■    ipitftfwhen  t^ '^ 


[CommaidatiiM  b^ort  TWoJ  Jtgudidoui.J 
The  fMhioB  of  commending  our  friendi'  ahilitiei 
before  tbej^  come  to  tiikl,  lametiniee  tftk«  good  effect 
with  the  Dommou  lort,  who,  building  their  belief  on 
■uthority,  itrive  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  bett«n ; 
but  uiuallj,  UDODgaC  moD  of  independent  judginenta, 
"'    '  '■        '      ■   ■      '        '    — irpow  of  itrid" 

onlj  ■  b«e  ■cknowledgmenti  whereaa,  if  nothing  be 
proclaimed  or  pronii»ed,  thej  are  perhaps  content  to 
lignify  their  own  iikill  in  teatifying  uiother's  deeert : 
lUierwiu  great  witx,  jealoui  of  their  credit,  are  readj 
«  nipprega  worth  in  othen,  to  the  advvicing  of  their 
iwn,  and  (if  more  ingenuoul)  no  futber  jiut  than  to 
forbear  detraction ;  at  the  beat,  rather  dinpoaed  to 
give  piaiM  apon  their  own  Accord,  than  to  make  pay- 
ment upon  demand  or  challenge. 


No  literary  man  exdted  more  Utentioo  in  the 
I  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  none  of  that 
I  ajre  has  eiercited  a  inat«  vide  and  permanent  In- 
I  fluence  on  the  philoKiphical  opinloni  of  mcceeding 
{  generations,  than  Thomas  Hobbes,  bom  at  Malmet- 
bury  in  1588.  His  molher'l  alarm  at  the  approach  of 
the'Spaniili  Armada  i>  said  to  hare  hastened  his  birth. 


was  probably  tlie  cause  of  a  conilitutional  timi- 
dity which  possessed  him  through  life.  Ailer  study- 
ing for  five  years  at  Oxford,  he  trsTelled,  in  1610, 
tbrongh  Ii'rance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  Uie  capa- 
city of  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  with  whom,  on  returning  to  England, 
he  continued  to  reside  as  his  secretary.  At  this 
time  he  became  Intimate  with  Lord  Itecon,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Chetbury,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Uis  pupil 
dying  in  1628,  Uobbes  agun  visited  Paris;  but  in 
1631  be  tiDdertook  to  superintend  the  edocatlou  of 


the  young  Earl  of  DerotuUre,  with  wbam  be «: -; 
three  yean  later,  on  a  tour  ttmni^  Fmo.  .'i-t 

and  Bavoy.  At  Pisa  he  became  intimate  witij  ("«.. 
leo  the  aatronomer,  and  elsewhere  held  connmn- 
tion  with  other  celebrated  charactei*.  Uta  E  > 
tnm  to  England  in  1637,  be  resided  in  Itv  ad, 
fkmlly,  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire.  He  iw  li- 
Toted  himself  to  study,  in  which,  bowerer,  it  d 
interrupted  by  the  political  contentiiinsoftlieine  [ 
Being  a  zealous  royalist,  he  fannd  it  nee 
1640,  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  be  lind  oc 
intii  ■  ■     -  -      -        - 


at  that  time  drawn  together.  WhOe  at  i^rii.  b<  ■: 
gaged  in  a  controversy  about  the  quadratmv  <i  :-■ 
circle,  and  in  1647,  he  was  appointed  mithmic". 
instructor  to  Charles,  I^nce  of  Wsiei,  who  tic  r- 
sided  in  the  French  capital  Previously  to  tba  f... 
be  lind  commenced  the  publication  of  thcw  il-^ 
wliich  he  sent  forth  in  succession,  with  tie  nt" 
curbing  the  spirit  of  fVeedoni  in  England,  hj  aw^i 
the  philosophical  fimndatdoo  of  de^Krtic  mauni' 
The  first  of  lliem  was  originally  printed  in  I*te  t 
Paris,  in  1642,  under  the  title  of  ElmaUa  FU-- 

(■Oca  de  Cine;  when  afterwards  translated  iolcli- 
ish,  it  was  entitled  PhUotophKoJ  RuTiMati  Oar> 
iitg  GoofmnuHi  and  Sociebf.  This  trtaliie  isrepfJ"- 
as  the  most  eiact  account  of  the  anthor'j  polc- 
system:  it  contains  many  profound  viewi.  b^- 
disflgored  by  fundamental  and  dangeroni  am' 
The  principles  maintained  in  it  were  more  lidti  l^ 
cuBs^  in  his  larger  work,  published  in  16J1.  va- 
ihe1HieoCLtviatliait:ir  OuMatltr.Fcm.oKll'^r  ' 
a/aConmoHiBeaitJi,  EcdaiatticaiamiCinL  Ui:-' 
here  represented  aa  a  selfish  and  ferodooi  sdu-  j 
requiring  the  strong  hand  of  despotism  tc  ketp  U 
in  check  \  and  all  notions  of  right  and  mai  c. 
made  to  depend  upon  views  of  self-inteml  >><' 
Of  this  latter  doctrine,  commonly  knan  u  ^ 
Selfish  System  of  moral  philoaophy,  Bobbm^' 
deed  the  great  champion,  both  in  the '  LevitltuuL'ai^ 
more  particularly  in  his  small  TVeuliK  at  Bv 
Natart,  pubUslied  in  1650.  There  appomi  i''^' 
same  year  another  vrork  from  his  pen.  entnlni ' ' 
Corpore  Politico!  or,  'Of  the  Body  Politit'  Ti 
freMom  vith  which  theological  subjects  wot  huoi 
in  the  '  Leviathan,'  as  well  as  the  oflenitrt  ]■ia^ 
views  there  maintained,  occasioned  a  jml  msr" 
against  the  author,  particularly  among  tlw  drrr  j 
This  led  Charles  to  diasolve  bis  coniKjioa  •!: 
the  philosopher,  who,  according  to  Lord  OuwJk.  1 
'  was  compelled  secretly  to  fly  out  of  Flrii  i-  1 
justice  having  endeavoured  to  apprehend  Iibl  c'  , 
soon  after  escaped  into  England,  where  be  n?^'* 
ceived  any  ilist  urban  ce.'  He  again  took  np  li"''''* 
with  the  Dcvimsliire  ftmily,  and  became  vt"^ 
with  Selden,  Cowley,  and  Dr  Harvey,  ihedismnsf 
ofthedrculatinnoftheblood.  In  1854  hejeblsW 
a  short  but  admirably  clear  and  compteheDiin  L^ 
upm  Liierlg  and  Pfccaiilg  ;  where  the  docffiK  ^ 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  '»  "W^-  i 
with  a  subtlety  and  proftmdity  nnsurpsssfd  ii<|-" 
subsequent  writer  on  that  much-agitat(d  ipfi'-  I 
Indeed,  he  appean  to  have  been  the  first  vbo  nn^ 
stood  and  expounded  cleariy  the  doctrine  of  ji^" 
phical  necessity.  On  this  subject,  a  long  raiOT"^ 
between  him  and  Bishop  Bramhall  of  lonJcuiili"; 
took  place.  Here  he  fought  with  the  skill  of  1 1'" 
ter ;  but  in  a  mathematical  dispute  with  Dr  V:h 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which  lutai  tvBi'  I 
years,  he  ftirly  went  beyond  his  depth,  md  ctal''- 
no  increase  of  reputation.  The  fact  is,  thit  Hi^f 
had  not  began  to  study  mathematics  till  tic ''' 
of  forty,  and.  like  other  late  learners,  ^<l;°'''' 
estjtnaled  hi*  Itaowledge.    He  sui^>cisedluiii»>l^' 
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discovered  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
atically  upheld  his  clidm  In  the  face  of  the 
ist  refutation.    In  this  controrersj,  personal 
_  g,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  appeared 
out  disguise.    Hohhes  having  puhlished  a  sar* 
c  piece,  entitled  Six  Leuons  to  the  Profe89or» 
ilathematics  in   O^^dy  Wallis  retorted  h;r  ad- 
iiiBtering,  in  1656,  Due  Correction  for  Mr  Hobbee, 
Bchool'DUeipline  for  not  Saying  hie  Leseone  Right 
■e  his  language  to  the  philosopher  is  in  the 
lowing  unceremonious  strain  :— *  It  seems,    Mr 
)blx;9,  that  you  have  a  mind  to  eaywvr  lesson,  and 
It  the  mathematic  professors  of  Oxford  should  hear 
V.    You  are  too  old  to  learn,  though  you  have  as 
ich  need  as  those  that  be  younger,  and  yet  will 
ink  much  to  be  whipt    TVliat  moved  you  to  say 
nr  lessons  in  English,  when  the  books  against 
lich  you  do  chiefly  intend  them  were  written  in 
ktin  ?    Was  it  chieny  for  the  perfecting  your  natu- 
I  rhetoric,  whenever  you  thought  it  convenient  to 
pair  to  Billingsgate  ?    Tou  found  that  the  oyster- 
Dmen  could  not  teach  you  to  rail  in  Latin.    Now 
m  can,  upon  all  occasion,  or  without  occasion,  give 
le  titles  of  fool,  beast,  ass,  dog,  &c.,  which  I  take 
I  be  but  barking ;  and  they  are  no  better  than  a 
an  might  have  at  Billingsgate  for  k  box  o'  the  ear. 
ou  tell  us,  **  though  the  b^ts  that  think  our  rail- 
I?  to  be  roaring,  have  for  a  time  admired  us,  yet, 
ow  TOU  have  showed  them  our  ears,  they  will  be 
'ss  affrighted."  Sir,  those  persons  needed  not  a  sight 
^t/our  ears,  but  could  tell  by  the  voice  what  kind  of 
Feature  brayed  in  your  books :  you  dared  not  have 
aid  this  to  their  faces.*    When  Charles  II.  came  to 
lie  throne,  he  conferred  on  Hobbes  an  annual  pen- 
ion  of  one  hundred  poilnds ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
nd  other  marks  of  the  royal  favour,  much  odium 
ontinued  to  prevail  against  him  and  his  doctrines. 
Hie  •  Leviathan'  and  •  De  Give'  were  censured  in  par- 
iament  in  1666,  and  also  drew  forth  many  printed 
eplios.    Among  the  authors  of  these,  the  most  dis- 
inguished  was  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  in  1676,  pub- 
ished  A  Brief  View  and  Survey  of  the  Danoerous  and 
'Pernicious  Errors  to  Church  and  State,  in  Mr  HMes*s 
^ook^  entitled  Leviathan.     Two  years  previously, 
lobbes  had  entered  a  new  field  of  literature,  by 
Hiblishing  a  metrical  version  of  four  books  of  Homer's 
)dy8sey,  which  was  so  well  received,  that,  in  1675, 
le  sent  forth  a  translation  of  the  remainder  of  that 
KKin,  and  also  of  the  whole  Diad.    Here,  according 
^  I^ope,  *  Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation 
'I  the  sense  in  general  s  but  for  particulars  and  cir- 
unistances,  he  continually  lops  them,  and  often 
"Hits  the  most  beantiftiL     •      ♦      He  sometimes 
•mits  whole  similes  and  sentences,  and  is  now  and 
hen  guilty  of  mistakes,  faito  which  no  writer  of  his 
wrning  could  have  fallen  but  through  carelessness. 
jis  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  criti- 
isin.     Nevertheless,  the  work  became  so  popular, 
nat  three  large  editions  were  required  witnin  less 
»an  ten  years.    Hobbes  was  more  successful  as  a 
l^nslator  in  prose  than  in  poetry;  his  version  of 
«e  Greek  historian  Thucydides  (which  had  ap- 
H'ared  in  1629,  and  was  the  first  work  that  he  pub- 
»>»ied)  being  still  regarded  as   the  best  EngUsh 
nuisiation  of  that  author.    Its  faithfuhiess  to  the 
•rigmal  is  so  great,  that  it  frequently  degenerates 
)v  I  ?^^*P*y-    This  work,  he  says,  was  undertaken 
ibl   ?»!         .  ^  honest  desire  of  preventing,  if  pos- 
iv(f  th    if'  ^*^^^^*°oes  in  which  he  was  apprehen- 
that  his  country  would  be  involved,  by  showing, 
"  ine  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  fatal 
n  »?^^if  ^**'*  ^^  intestine  troubles.*    At  Chatsworth, 
>f  Ws  d    "®  J®^"^  in  1674  to  spend  the  remainder 
ii«  rx--  ^'^ ."®  continued  to  compose  various  works, 
^  P^cipal  of  which,  entitled  Behemoth,  or  a  His- 


tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  was  finished 
in  1679,  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  an 
event  which  took  place  in  December  of  that  year, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

Hobbes  is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  one  for 
whom  he  'had  always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a 
man  who,  besides  his  eminent  parts  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  hath  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  a  life  free  ftom  scandaL*  It  was  a 
saying  of  Charles  II.,  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
which  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  met  teom  the  clergy, 
that  *  he  was  a  bear,  against  whom  the  church  played 
their  young  dogs,  in  order  to  exercise  them.*  In 
his  latter  years  he  became  morose  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  both  by  reason  of  his  growing  infir- 
mities, and  from  indulging  too  much  in  solitude,  by 
which  his  natural  arrogance  and  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  other  men  were  greatly  increased.  He 
at  no  time  read  extensively :  Homer,  Virgil,  Thu- 
cydides, and  Euclid,  were  his  favourite  authors ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that,  *  if  he  had  read  as  much  as 
other  men,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
they.*  Owing  to  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  he 
was  continually  apprehensive  about  his  personal 
safety,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  endure  to  be  left 
in  an  empty  house.  From  the  same  motive,  probably, 
it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  hetero- 
doxy, he  maintained  an  external  adherence  to  the 
established  church,  and  in  his  works  sometimes 
assented  to  theological  views  which  undoubtedly  he 
did  not  hold.  Though  he  has  been  stigmatise  as 
an  atheist,  the  charge  is  groundless,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred ftt>m  what  he  says,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,*  concerning 

[GW.] 

Forasmuch  as  Ood  Almighty  is  inoomprehensiblei 
it  followeth  that  we  can  have  no  conception  or  image 
of  the  Deity;  and,  consequently,  all  his  attributes 
signify  our  mability  and  defect  of  power  to  conceivS 
anything  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  anv  concep- 
tion of  the  same,  except  only  this.  That  there  is  a 
God.  For  the  efiects,  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do 
include  a  power  of  their  producing,  before  they  were 
produced  ;  and  that  power  presupposeth  something 
existent  that  hath  such  power :  and  the  thing  so 
existing  with  power  to  produce,  if  it  were  not  eternal, 
must  needs  have  been  produced  bv  somewhat  before 
it,  and  that,  again,  by  something  else  before  that,  till 
we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say,  the  first)  Power 
of  all  Powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  Causes :  and  this 
is  it  which  all  men  conceive  by  the  name  of  OOD, 
implying  eternity.  Incomprehensibility,  and  omni- 
potency.  And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know 
that  God  is,  though  not  t^i  he  is  :  eren  a  man  that 
is  bom  blind,  though  it  be  not  possible  for  him  to 
have  any  imagination  what  kind  of  thing  fire  is,  yet 
he  cannot  but  know  that  something  there  is  that  men 
call  fire,  because  it  warmeth  him. 

{Pity  and  IndignationJ] 

Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  calamity 
to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  another 
man's  calamity.  But  fnieu  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we 
think  have  not  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is 
greater,  because  Uien  there  appeareth  more  probabi- 
lity that  the  same  may  happen  to  us ;  for  the  evil 
that  happeneth  to  an  innocent  man  may  happen  to 
eveiy  man.  But  when  we  see  a  man  suffer  for  great 
crimes,  which  we  cannot  easily  think  will  fall  upon 
ourselves,  the  pity  is  the  less.  And  therefore  men  are 
apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love ;  for  whom  they 
love  they  think  worthv  of  good,  and  therefore  not 
worthy  of  calamity.    Thence  it  is  also,  that  men  pity 
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the  yioM  of  some  penons  at  the  fint  sight  only,  out  of 
lore  to  their  aspect.  The  contraiy  a(  pity  is  hard- 
ness of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slowness  of  ima- 
gination, or  some  extreme  great  opinion  of  their  own 
exemption  from  the  like  calamity,  or  from  hatred  of 
all  or  most  men. 

Indignation  is  that  grief  which  consisteth  in  the 
conception  of  good  success  happening  to  them  whom 
they  think  unworthy  thereof.  Seeing,  ther^ore,  men 
think  all  those  unworthy  whom  they  hate,  they  think 
them  not  only  unworthy  of  the  good  fortune  they  hare, 
but  also  of  their  own  rirtues.  And  of  all  the  passions 
of  the  mind,  these  two,  indignation  and  pity,  are  most 
raised  and  increased  by  eloquence ;  for  the  aggrara- 
iion  of  the  calamity,  and  extenuation  of  the  fault, 
augmcnteth  pity ;  and  the  extenuation  of  the  worth  of 
the  person,  together  with  the  magnifying  of  his  suc- 
cess, which  are  the  parts  of  an  orator,  are  able  to  turn 
these  two  passions  into  fury. 

[EmuUition  and  Enry,"] 

Emulation  is  grief  arising  from  seeing  one's  self 
exceeded  or  excelled  by  his  concurrent,  together  with 
hope  to  equal  or  exceed  him  in  time  to  come,  by  his 
own  ability.  But  envy  is  the  same  grief  joined  with 
pleasure  conceired  in  the  imagination  of  some  ill-for- 
tune that  may  befall  him. 

{Lauffhter.Jl 

There  is  a  passion  that  hath  no  name  ;  but  the 
sign  of  it  is  that  distortion  of  the  countenance  which 
we  call  lauffhter,  which  is  always  joy  :  but  what  joy, 
what  we  think,  and  whereqi  we  triumph  when  we 
laugh,  is  not  hitherto  declared  by  any.  That  it  con- 
sisteth in  wit,  or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  jest,  expe- 
rience confuteth ;  for  men  laugh  at  mischances  and 
indecencies,  wherein  there  lieth  no  wit  nor  jest  at  all. 
And  forasmuch  as  the  same  thing  is  no  more  ridi- 
culous when  it  groweth  stale  or  usual,  whatsoever  it 
be  that  moTCth  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unex- 
pected. Men  lau^  often  (especially  such  as  are 
greedy  of  applause  from  eTerything  they  do  well)  at 
their  own  actions  performed  nerer  so  little  beyond 
their  own  expectations ;  as  also  at  their  own  jests : 
and  in  this  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  passion  of 
laughter  prooeedeth  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some 
ability  in  himself  that  laugheth.  Also,  men  laugh 
at  the  infirmities  of  others,  by  comparison  wherewith 
their  own  abilities  are  set  off  and  illustrated.  Also 
men  laugh  at  jests,  the  wit  whereof  always  consisteth 
in  the  elegant  discoyering  and  conveying  to  our  minds 
some  absurdity  of  another ;  and  in  this  case  also  the 
passion  of  laughter  proceeded  from  the  sudden  imagi- 
nation of  our  own  odds  and  eminency ;  for  what  is 
tlae  the  recommending  of  ourselves  to  our  own  good 
opinion,  by  comparison  with  another^s  man's  infirmity 
or  absurdity!  For  when  a  jest  is  broken  upon  our- 
■elves,  or  friends,  of  whose  dishonour  we  participate, 
we  never  laugh  thereat.  I  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden 
glory  arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
nency in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity 
of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly  ;  for  men  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  sud- 
denly to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them 
any  present  dishonour.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  men  take  heinously  to  be  laughed  at  or  derided ; 
that  is,  triumphed  over.  Laughing  without  offence, 
must  be  at  absurdities  and  infirmities  abstracted 
from  persons,  and  when  all  the  company  may  lauffh 
together ;  for  laughing  to  one's  self  putteth  all  the 
rest  into  jealousy,  and  examination  of  themselves. 
Besides,  it  is  vain  glory,  and  an  argument  of  little 
worth,  to  think  the  infirmity  of  another  sufficient 
matter  for  his  triumph. 


{Love  of  KnowUdgeJ] 


Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginnetk  fica 
rienoe,  therefore  also  new  experience  is  the 
of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  expcnoc*  ii 
beginning  of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  tsiaiarn 
therefore,  happeneth  new  to  a  iiuui«  giveth  bis  sinr 
of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat  that  he  kncv  u-.  ^ 
fore.  And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  itttim  h 
ledfe  firom  anything  that  h^peneth  new  and  cxi.^ 
is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  sd&.iiL  h; 
and  the  same  considered  as  appetite,  is  called  ramr; 
which  is  appetite  of  knowledge.  As  in  tlie  £sa!^ 
of  faculties,  man  leareth  all  oommunity  vid 
at  the  faculty  of  imposing  nmmmm^  lo  aI«o  (icth 
surmount  their  nature  at  thu  pasrion  ef  cnxioetT. 
when  a  beast  seeth  anjrthing  new  and  strsa^  w 
he  oonsidereth  it  so  far  only  aa  to  discern  viutfcr 
be  likely  to  serve  his  turn  or  hurt  him,  sod  aocr 
ingly  approacheth  nearer  to  it,  or  lleeth  Ikq 
whereas  man,  who  in  most  erents  rememboea 
what  manner  they  were  caused  and  begua, 
for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  evciTthing  that  u 
new  unto  him.  And  from  this  passioa  S( 
and  curiosity,  have  arisen  not  only  the  inroax 
names,  but  also  supposition  of  sack  cauio  d 
things  as  they  thought  might  produce  thos.  . 
from  this  b^inning  is  derived  all  philosophj,  u 
nomy  from  the  acuniration  of  the  coone  of  ka 
natural  philosophy  from  the  strange  effieos  of 
elements  and  otner  bodies.  And  from  the  6tpt^ 
curiosity  proceed  also  the  degrees  of  hicm,t< 
amongst  men  ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  ehaee  of  n» 
authority  (which  in  respect  of  knowledge  sic  hn 
suality),  it  is  a  diversity  of  little  pleasure,  vbetk 
be  the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  msbth 
day  ;  or  to  enter  into  other  oontemplatiou  d 
strange  accident,  otherwise  than  whether  it  cosi 
or  not  to  the  end  he  pursueth.  Because  caritf  i 
delight,  therefore  also  novelty  is  so ;  but 
that  novelty  from  which  a  man  conceiveth  an  If. 
true  or  false,  of  bettering  his  own  estate  ;  for,  ia 
case,  they  stand  affected  with  the  hope  that  all 
sters  have  while  the  cards  are  shufiUng. 

The  fallowing  passages  are  extracted  from  ] 
works  on 

The  Neeemty  of  ike  WSL 

The  question  is  not,  whether  a  man  be  a  free 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  can  write  or  forbev. 
or  be  silent,  according  to  his  will ;  but  wfaecber 
will  to  write,  and  the  will  to  forbear,  come  apoo  \ 
according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  anvthio;  ebf L 
his  own  power.    I  aclmowledge  this  liberty,  tbtj 
can  do  ifltnli;  but  to  say,  I  can  wiU  if  I  w^  I 
to  be  an  absurd  speech. 

[In  answer  to  Bishop  Bramhall's  assertioo,  t^ 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  *  is  the  belief  of  all  iu3- 
kind,  which  we  have  not  learned  from  our  tuucv 
but  is  imprinted  in  our  hearts  by  nature'}— lie 
true,  very  few  have  learned  from  tutors,  that  a  isi^ 
is  not  free  to  will ;  nor  do  they  find  it  modi  it 
books.  That  they  find  in  books,  that  which  t^ 
poets  chaunt  in  the  theatres,  and  the  shepherds  ^ 
the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  teach  in  t^ 
churches,  and  the  doctors  in  the  univerrities,  aadtb: 
which  the  common  people  in  the  markets  and  all  bu- 
kind  in  the  whole  world  do  assent  unto,  is  the  sks£ 
that  I  assent  unto ;  namely,  that  a  man  hath  Intiso 
to  do  if  he  will ;  but  whether  he  hath  fieedom  to  vul 
is  a  question  which  it  seems  neither  the  bishop  nor  tkv 
ever  thought  on.  *  *  A  wooden  top  that  is  Iss^ 
by  the  boys,  and  runs  about,  sometimes  to  one  nU, 
sometimes  to  another,  sometimes  spinning,  sometioief 
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LORD  HEBBERT. 


hitting  men  on  the  shins,  if  it  were  sensible  of  its 
own  motion,  would  think  it  proceeded  from  its  own 
will,  unless  it  felt  whftt  lashed  it.  And  is  a  man  any 
wiser  when  he  inns  to  one  place  for  a  benefice,  to  an- 
other for  a  bargain,  and  troubles  the  world  with 
writing  errors,  and  requiring  answers,  because  he 
thinks  he  does  it  without  other  cause  than  his  own 
will,  snd  secth  not  what  are  the  lashings  that  cause 
thstwiU! 

[Concerning  the  justice  of  punishing  criminals  on 
the  supposition  of  necessity  of  the  will,  he  remarks] 
—The  intention  of  the  law  is  not  to  grieve  the  delin- 
quent for  that  whidi  is  past,  and  not  to  be  undone, 

'  bat  to  make  him  and  others  just,  that  else  would  not 
be  ao ;  and  respecteth  not  the  evil  act  past,  but  the 
pnoA  to  come ;  insomuch  as,  without  the  good  intention 
for  the  future,  no  past  act  of  a  delinquent  could  jus- 
tify his  killing  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  you  will 
nj,  How  is  it  just  to  kill  one  man  to  amend  another, 
if  what  were  done  were  neeeuary  f  To  this  I  answer, 
that  men  are  justly  killed,  not  for  that  their  actions 
are  not  necemteUed^  but  because  they  are  noxious;  and 
that  they  ai«  spared  and  preserved  whose  actions  are 
not  noxious.  For  where  thero  is  no  law,  there  no 
tilling,  nor  anyUiing  else,  can  be  unjust ;  and  by  the 
right  of  nature  we  destroy  (without  being  unjust)  all 
tbt  is  noxious,  both  beasts  and  men.  *  *  When 
we  make  societies  or  commonwealths,  we  lay  down 
rar  right  to  kill,  excepting  in  certain  cases,  as  murder, 
theft,  or  other  offensire  action  ;  so  that  the  right  which 
the  commonwealth  hath  to  put  a  man  to  death  for 
rrimcs,  is  not  created  by  the  law,  but  remains  from 
the  firxt  right  of  nature  which  every  man  hath  to 
pregerre  himself ;  for  that  the  law  doth  not  take  that 
ri;:ht  away  in  the  case  of  criminals,  who  were  by  law 
(icq>tcd.  Men  are  not,  therefore,  put  to  death,  or 
pQnishfd,  for  that  their  theft  proceedeth  from  election ; 
but  because  it  was  noxious,  and  contrary  to  men's 
prewrration,  and  the  punishment  conducing  to  the 
[•reMrration  of  the  rest ;  inasmuch  as,  to  punish  those 
that  do  voluntary  hurt,  and  none  else,  frameth  and 
nuketh  men's  wills  such  as  men  would  have  them. 
And  thus  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  necessity  of  a 
rolantary  action  cannot  be  inferred  the  injustice  of 

the  law  that  forbiddeth  it,  or  of  the  magistrate  that 

panisheth  it. 

[Ab  to  praise  or  dispraise] — These  depend  not 
at  all  on  the  necessity  of  the  action  praised  or  dis- 
praised. For  what  is  it  else  to  prcUae,  but  to  say  a 
f^i^  is  good  /  Good,  I  say,  for  me,  or  for  somebody 
^^  or  for  the  state  and  commonwealth.  And  what 
i*  it  to  say  an  action  is  good,  but  to  say  it  is  as  I  would 
wi.^h,  or  as  another  would  have  it,  or  according  to  the 
^11  of  the  state ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  law  1 
1^  my  lord  think  that  no  action  can  please  me,  or 
him,  or  the  commonwealth,  that  should  proceed  from 
necessity  1  Things  may  be  therefore  necessary,  and 
Tet  praiseworthy,  as  also  necessary,  and  yet  dispraised, 
and  neither  of  them  both  in  vain;  because  praise 

.  ud  dispraise,  and  likewise  reward  and  punishment, 
do,  by  example,  make  and  conform  the  will  to 
rood  or  evil.     It  was  a  very  great  praise,  in   my 

I  opinion,  that  Velleius  Paterculus  gives  Cato,  where 
he  aajH,  that  he  was  good  by  nature,  '  et  quia  aliter 
<«»e  non  potuit ' — ['  and  because  he  could  not  be 

I  otherwise.*] 

The  style  of  Hobbes  is  characterised  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  as  *  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  lan- 
I  Rusj^  Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language 
i  D(-'Ter  has  more  than  one  meaning,  which  never  re- 
I  quires  a  second  thought  to  find.  By  the  help  of  his 
I  exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind, 
'  that  it  will  not  allow  attention  to  slacken.  His  liUle 


tract  on  Human  Nature  has  scarcely  an  ambiguous 
or  a  needless  word.  He  has  so  great  a  power  of 
always  choosing  the  most  significant  term,  that  he 
never  is  reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  using  many 
in  its  stead.  He  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well  to  steer 
between  pedantry  and  vulgarity,  that  two  centuries 
have  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a  dozen 
of  his  words.'  *  Among  his  g^atest  philosophical 
errors  are  those  of  making  no  distinction  between 
the  intellectual  and  emotive  faculties  of  man — of 
representing  all  human  actions  as  the  results  of  in- 
tellectual deliberation  alone — and  of  in  every  case 
deriving  just  and  benevolent  actions  from  a  cool 
survey  of  the  adrantages  to  self  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  them.  In  short,  he  has  given 
to  neither  the  moral  nor  the  social  sentiments  a  place 
in  his  scheme  of  human  nature.  The  opponents  of 
this  selfish  system  have  been  numberless ;  nor  is  the 
controversy  terminated  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  ranged  them- 
selves against  Hobbes  are  Cumberland,  Cudworth, 
Shaftesbury,  Clarke,  Butler,  Hutcheson,  Kames, 
Smith,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 

LORD  HERBERT. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  intimate  with  Hobbes,  is  Lord  Her- 
bert OP  Cherburt  (1581-1648),  a  brave  and 
high-spirited  man,  at  a  time  when  honourable 
feeling  was  rare  at  the  English  court  Like  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  free-thinker;  and,  says  Dr  Leland,  *as 
he  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  was  confessedly  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared  among 
us  in  the  deistical  cause.' f  He  was  bom  at  Eyton, 
in  Shropshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  acquired,  both 
at  home  and  on  the  continent,  a  high  reputation  for 
the  almost  Quixotic  chivalry  of  Ihs  character.  In 
1616  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  at  which 
place  he  published,  in  1624,  his  celebrated  deistical 
book,  De  Veritate,  prout  distinguitur  a  Revdatione 
Veristmili,  PonibiU,  et  a  FaUo^l*  Of  Truth,  as  it  is 
distinguished  fjrom  Probable,  Possible,  and  False 
Revelation'].  In  this  work,  the  first  in  which  deism 
was  ever  reduced  to  ji  system,  the  author  main- 
tains the  sufficiency,  universality,  and  absolute  per- 
fection of  natural  religion,  and  the  consequent  use- 
lessness  of  supematuiiil  revelation.  This  universal 
religion  he  reduces  to  the  following  articles: — I. 
That  there  is  one  supreme  God.  2.  That  he  is 
chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  3.  That  piety  and  virtue 
are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship.  4.  That  we 
must  repent  of  our  sins,  and  if  wo  do  so,  God  will 
pardon  them.  5.  That  good  men  are  rewarded,  and 
bad  men  punished,  in  a  future  state ;  or,  as  he  some- 
times expresses  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.  In 
reprinting  the  work  at  London  in  1645,  he  added 
two  tracts,  De  Caueu  Errontm  [•  Of  the  Canses 
of  Error'],  and  De  Beligione  Laid  [*0f  the  Reli- 
gion of  a  Layman']  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished another  book,  entitled  De  Beligione  Gentiiium, 
Errontmque  apud  eos  Causis,  of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1705,  entitled  '  Tlie  Ancient 
Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Cause  of  their  Errors, 
Considered.'  The  treatise  'De  Veritate*  was  answered 
by  the  French  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  numerous 
replies  have  appeared  in  England.  Lord  Herbert  wrote 
a  Ilistory  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII^ 
which  was  not  printed  till  1649,  the  year  after  his 
death.    It  is  termed  by  Lord  Orford  *  a  masterpiece 

*  Second  Preliminary  Diasortation  to  *  EncyclofMrdla  %itan- 
Bloa/  p.  .118. 
t  LeUnd'a  View  of  the  Deiitlcal  Writers,  Letter  IL 
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of  historic  biography;'  and  in  Bishop  Nicolaon's 
opinion,  *  the  author  haa  acquitted  himself  with  the 
like  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  gained  by 
the  Life  of  Henry  YIL,  having,  in  the  polite  and 
martial  part,  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  best 
records  that  remain.'  He  has  been  i^xused,  hotr- 
ever,  of  partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarch  whose 
actions  he  relates,  and  of  having  produced  rather  a 
panegyric,  or  an  apology,  than  a  fair  and  judicious 
representation.  As  to  style,  the  work  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  old  specimens  of  historical  compo- 
sition in  the  language,  being  manly  and  vigorous, 
and  unsullied  by  the  quaintness  and  pedantry  of  the 
age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  earliest 
of  our  autobiographers.  The  memoirs  which  he  left 
of  his  own  life  were  first  printed  in  1764>  and  have 
ever  since  been  popular.  In  the  following  extract, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  singular  fact,  that  though  he 
conceived  revelation  unnecessary  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  he  seriously  looked  for  a  communication  of 
the  Divine  will  as  to  the  publication  or  suppression 
of  his  principal  work : — 

My  book,  De  VeritcUe,  fnwi  dixtinguitur  ^  Jtevt' 
latione  VcritimUi,  Possibihy  et  ^  FaUo,  having  been 
begun  by  me  in  England,  and  formed  there  in  all  its 
principal  parts,  was  about  this  time  finished ;  all  the 
spare  hours  which  I  could  get  from  my  visits  and 
negotiations  being  employed  to  perfect  this  work, 
wmch  was  no  sooner  done,  but  that  I  communicated 
it  to  Hugo  Grotius,  that  great  scholar,  who,  having 
escaped  his  prison  in  the  Low  Countries,  came  into 
France,  and  was  much  welcomed  by  me  and  Monsieur 
Tieleners  also,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time, 
who,  after  they  had  perused  it,  and  given  it  more 
commendations  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  repeat,  ex- 
horted me  earnestly  to  print  and  publish  it ;  howbeit, 
as  the  frame  of  my  whole  book  was  so  different  from 
anything  which  hskd  been  written  heretofore,  I  found 
I  must  either  rengunce  the  authority  of  all  that  had 
written  formerly  concerning  the  method  of  finding  out 
truth,  and  consequently  insist  upon  my  own  way,  or 
hazard  myself  to  a  general  censure,  concerning  the 
whole  argument  of  my  book ;  I  must  confess  it  did  not 
a  little  animate  me,  that  the  two  great  persons  above- 
mentioned  did  so  highly  value  it,  yet,  as  I  knew  it 
would  meet  with  much  opposition,  I  did  consider 
whether  it  was  not  better  for  me  a  while  to  suppress 
it.  Being  thus  doubtful  in  mv  chamber,  one  fair  day 
in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  towards  the 
south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I 
took  my  book  *  De  Veritate'  in  my  hand,  and,  kneel- 
ing on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words : — 

'  0  thou  eternal  Qod,  author  of  the  light  which 
now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseedi  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 
to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
make;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether  I  shall 
publidi  this  book  De  Veritate ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory, 
I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not, 
I  shall  suppress  it.' 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud, 
though  yet  gentle  noise,  came  from  the  heavens  (for 
it  was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which  did  so  comfort 
^d  cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and 
that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded,  whereupon  also  I 
resolved  to  print  my  book. 

This,  how  Strang  soever  it  mav  seem,  I  protest 
before  the  eternal  God  is  true,  neither  am  I  any  way 
superstitiously  deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only 
clearly  hear  the  noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  that 
ever  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did  to  my  think- 
ing see  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 


As  a  sample  of  his  '  Life  of  Henry  VJJLl.,*  take  his 
account  of 


[Sir  Tkomas  Mort^i 


tftkeOn^^- 


Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eij_- 
after  divers  suits  to  be  discharged  of  hia  pU.?c  -. 
he  had  held  two  years  and  a-half)»  did  at  ItL,*  j 
the  king's  good  leave  resign  it.    The  exampk  r.  -  { 
beinff  rare,  will  give  me  occasion  to  q>eak  vass^  uri 
culany  of  him.    Sir  Thomas  More,  a  peiscs '( -s 
wit,  and    endued   besides  with    excellent  pr: 
learning  (as  his  works  may  testify),  was  jct ,  .. 
know  not  what  natural  facetioosness)  ^roi  ^  - 
to  jesting,  that  it  detracted  no  little  itom  tte  p-« 
and  importance  of  his  place,  wluch,  tluagi  zea-^ 
noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  g^. 
make  him  give  it  over  in  that  memme&t  v  t^ 
find  anon,  or  retire  to  a  private  life.     "Sti'Jixt  j 
believe  him  so  much  addicted  to  his  privase  y.^ 
as  to  detest  all  other  governments  but  his  oru  '•. 
so  that  it  is  probable  some  vehement  desire  u  - 
his  book,  or  secret  o&nce  taken  against  mxn  y 
or  matter  (among  which  perchance  the  king's ;»• 
tended  marriage,  or  the  like,  might  be  aa^c 
occasioned  this  strange  counsel ;  though,  jet,  I  i: 
reason  pretended  for  it,  but  infiirmity  acd  vi. 
health.    Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal,  u: , 
ing  it,  together  with  the  order  of  kni£L'.b.« .. 
Thomas  Audeley,  speaker  of  the  liower  H<s.h 
Thomas  More,  without  acquainting  any  W> 
what  he  had  done,  repairs  to  hia  family  at  Ci 
where,  after  a  mass  celebrated  the  next  daj. 
church,  he  comes  to  his  lady's  pew,  with  Li*  v. 
his  hand  (an  office  formerly  done  b^  one  of  kis : 
men),  and  says,  *  Madam,  mv  lord  is  gone.^   o. 
thinking  this  at  first  to  be  but  one  of  hii  je^' 
little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly,  he  had  6~' 
the  great  seal ;  whereupon  she  speaking  ffcss  ; 
sionate  words,  he  called  his  daughters  then  pi^x. 
see  if  they  could  not  spy  some  fault  abcc. 
mother's  dressing ;  but  they  ailer  search  iar:i:j 
could  find  none,  he  replied, '  Do  you  not  pexcei^^ 
your  mother's  nose  standeth  somewhat  avrrt'- 
which  jeer  the  provoked  lady  was  so  sen&ible,  tii  *i 
went  from  him  in  a  rage.  Shortly  after,  he  arqu. 
his  servants  with  what  he  had  done,  HtamiaJay  ^'1 
also  to  the  attendance  of  some  other  great  Pp^-^] 
to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.   For  hif  r* 
bestowed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  hiso^*^"-:^ 
afterwards  on  his  successors  in  that  charge.  Mr. 
coming  to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  ham  sn.^ 
had  lint,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  aborc  <s^  '- 
dred  pounds  yearly  m  lands,  besides  some  tsc-^;; 
advised  with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together. 
the  grieved  gentlewomen  (who  knew  not  nh»£  '<■ 
ply,  or  indm  how  to  take  these  jest8)  rc£i- 
astonished,  he  says, '  We  will  begin  with  the  ^t, 
diet  of  the  students  of  the  law,  and  if  thai  m. 
hold  out,  we  will  take  such  commons  as  th^ t  b>" 
Oxford ;  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  not  ^'•• 
maintain,  for  our  last  refuge  we  will  go  a-beggi^^-  < 
at  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  &lve  Begi^'  -- 
alms.    But  these  jests  were  thought  to  hare  U  ^ 
more  levity,  than  to  be  taken  everywhere  for  cxr 
he  might  have  quitted  his  dignity  without  usu 
sarcasms,  and  betaken  himsea  to  a  more  retini  >-' 
<^uiet  life,  without  making  them  or  himself  ccsta 
tible.    And  certainly  whatsoever  he  intended  U^- 
his  family  so  little  understood  his  meaning,  th*: 
needed  some  more  serious  instructions.    So  ^ 
cannot  persuade  mjrself  for  all  this  talk,  that « ;' 
cellent  a  person  would  omit  at  fit  times  to  p-- 
family  that  sober  account  ^f  his  relinquifhiif:  *' 
place,  which  I  find  he  did  to  the  Archbishop  W&rU: 
Erasmus,  and  others. 

TRANSIATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

One  of  the  most  important  literazy  mier^' 
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ings  of  this  era  was  the  execution  of  the  present 
authorised  translation  of  the  Bihle.  At  the  great 
conference  held  in  1604  at  Hampton  Court*  be- 
tween the  established  and  puritan  clergy,  the  ver- 
gioa  of  Scripture  then  existing  was  generally  dis- 
approved of,  and  the  king  consequently  appointed 
fifty-four  men,  many  of  whom  were  eminent  as 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars,  to  commence  a  new 
translation.  In  1607,  forty-seven  of  the  number 
met,  in  six  parties,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  West- 
minster, and  proceeded  to  their  task,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Scripture  being  assigned  to  each.  Every 
i  individual  of  each  division,  in  the  first  place,  trans- 
!l  lated  the  portion  assigned  to  the  division,  all  of 
'  which  translations  were  collected;  and  when  each 
party  had  determined  on  the  construction  of  its  i>art, 
it  was  proposed  to  the  other  divisions  for  general 
approbation.  When  they  met  together,  one  read  the 
new  version,  whilst  ail  the  rest  held  in  their  hands 
either  copies  of  the  original,  or  some  valuable  ver- 
sion; and  on  any  one  objecting  to  a  passage,  the 
I  reader  stopped  till  it  was  agreed  upon.  The  result 
was  published  in  1611,  and  has  ever  since  been  re- 
puted as  A  translation  generally  fiuthful,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  time. 
]  Being  universally  read  by  all  ranks  of  the  people,  it 
has  contributed  most  essentially  to  give  stability  and 
uniformity  to  the  English  tongue. 

I  KINO  J  AXES  I. 

'     Kd(g  Jahes  was  himself  an  author,  but  his  works 
I  are  now  considered  merely  as  curiosities.    His  most 
celebrated  productions  are  the  BasUicon  Dotoil,  Da- 
nmdogy^  and  A  Counterhlast  to  Tobacco,    The  first 
wag  written,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry,  a  short  time  before  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  originally  intended  for 
the  press.    In  the  *  Daemonology,'  the  British  Solo- 
mon displays  his  wisdom  and  learning  in  maintain- 
ing the  existence  and  criminality  of  witches,  and 
discussing  the  manner  in  which  their  feats  are 
\  performed.     Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the 
I  following  extracts  from  this  performance,  the  first 
uf  which  is  from  the  preface : — 

I  [Sorctry  and  Witchcraft^] 

The  fearful  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  country 
of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches  or 
'  enchanters,  hath  moved  me  (beloved  reader)  to  des- 
patch in  post  this  following  treatise  of  mine,  not  in 
anj  wise  (as  I  protest)  to  serve  for  a  show  of  my  learn- 
ing and  ingine,  but  only,  moved  of  conscience,  to 
ynas  thereby,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  resolve  the  doubting 
hearts  of  many  ;  both  that  such  assaults  of  Sathan  are 
most  certainly  practised,  and  that  the  instruments 
thereof  merits  most  severely  to  be  punished :  against 
the  danmable  opinions  of  two  principally  in  our  age, 
whereof  the  one  called  Scot,  an  Englishman,  is  not 
I   atihamed  in  public  print  to  deny  that  there  can  be 
.  4uch  a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  and  so  maintains  the  old 
error  of  the  Sadducees  in  denying  of  spirits.    The 
other  called  Wierus,  a  German  physician,  sets  out  a 
I   public  apology  for  all  these  crafls-folks,  whereby,  pro- 
<Mmng  for  their  impunity,  he  plainly  bewrays  himself 
to  have  been  one  ot  that  profession.    And  for  to  make 
this  treatise  the  more  pleasant  and  facile,  I  have  put  it 
in  foim  of  a  dialogue,  which  I  have  divided  into  three 
Wks :  the  first  speaking  of  magic  in  general,  and 
I  necromancy  in  special :  the  second,  of  sorcery  and 
'  wiichcrafi :  and  the  third  contuns  a  discourse  of  all 
these  kinds  of  spirits,  and  spectres  that  appears  and 
troubles  persons :  together  with  a  conclusion  of  the 
whole  work.    My  intention  in  this  labour  is  only  to 
prove  two  things,  as  I  have  already  said :  the  one^ 


that  such  devilish  arts  have  been  and  are  :  the  other, 
what  exact  trial  and  severe  punishment  they  merit : 
and  therefore  reason  I,  what  kind  of  things  are  pos- 
sible to  be  performed  in  these  arts,  and  by  what 
natural  causes  they  may  be.  Not  that  I  touch  every 
particular  thing  of  the  devil's  power,  for  that  were  in- 
finite :  but  only,  to  speak  scholasticly  (since  this 
cannot  be  spoken  in  our  language),  I  reason  upon 
ffenuSf  leaving  species  and  differentia  to  be  compre- 
hended therein.  As,  for  example,  speaking  of  the 
power  of  magicians  in  the  first  book  and  sixth  chapter, 
I  say  that  they  can  suddenly  cause  be  brought  unto 
them  all  kinds  of  dainty  dishes  by  their  familiar 
spirit :  since  aa  a  thief  he  delights  to  steal,  and  as  a 
spirit  he  can  subtilly  and  suddenly  enough  transport 
the  same.  Now,  under  this  genv^  may  be  comprehended 
all  particulars  depending  thereupon  ;  such  as  the 
bringing  wine  out  of  a  w5l  (as  we  have  heard  oft  to 
have  been  practised)  and  such  others;  which  parti- 
culars are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  reasons  of  the 
general. 

{How  Witches  Ttxivd.} 

Phtlomathes.  But  by  what  way  say  they,  or  think  ye 
it  possible,  they  can  come  to  these  unlawful  conven- 
tions t 

Bpistenum,  There  is  the  thing  which  I  esteem  their 
senses  to  be  deluded  in,  and,  thoqgh  they  lie  not  in 
confessing  of  it,  because  they  think  it  to  be  true,  yet 
not  to  be  BO  in  fubstajice  or  eficct,  fof  they  say,  that 
by  divers  means  fcliey  inay  convene  either  to  the  ador- 
ing of  their  master,  or  to  the  putting  in  practice  any 
service  of  his  coromittea  unto  their  charge ;  one  way  Is 
natural,  which  is  natural  riding,  going,  or  sailing,  at 
what  hour  their  master  comes  and  advertises  them. 
And  this  way  ma^  be  easily  believed.  Another  way 
is  somewhat  more  strange,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  be 
true  :  which  is  by  being  carried  by  tjie  force  of  the 
spirit  which  is  their  conductor,  either  above  the  earth  or 
above  the  sea,  swiftly,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
meet :  which  I  am  persuaded  to  be  likewise  possible, 
in  respect  that  as  Habakkuk  was  carried  by  the  angel 
in  that  form  to  the  den  where  Daniel  lay,  so  think  I 
the  devil  will  be  ready  to  imitate  Ood,  as  well  in  that 
as  in  other  things :  which  is  much  more  possible  to 
him  to  do,  being  a  spirit,  than  to  a  mighty  wind, 
being  but  a  natural  meteor,  to  transport  from  one  place 
to  another  a  solid  body  as  is  commonly  and  daily  seen 
in  practice.  But  in  this  violent  form  they  cannot  be 
carried  but  a  short  bounds,  agreeing  with  the  space 
that  they  may  retain  their  breath:  for  if  it  were 
longer,  their  breath  could  not  remain  unextinguished, 
their  body  being  carried  in  such  a  violent  and  forcible 
manner,  as,  by  example,  if  one  fall  off  a  small  height, 
his  life  is  but  in  peril,  according  to  the  hard  or  soft 
lighting ;  but  if  one  fall  from  a  high  and  stay^  rock, 
his  breath  will  be  forcibly  banished  from  the  body  be- 
fore he  can  win*  to  the  earth,  as  is  oft  seen  by  experi- 
ence. And  in  this  transporting  they  say  themselves, 
that  they  are  invisible  to  any  other,  except  aniougst 
themselves.  For  if  the  devil  may  form  what  kind  of 
impressions  he  pleases  in  the  air,  as  1  have  said  before, 
sp^iking  of  maoc,  why  may  he  not  far  easier  thicken 
and  obscure  so  tne  air  that  is  next  about  them,  by  con- 
tracting it  strait  together,  that  the  beams  of  any  other 
man's  eyes  cannot  pierce  through  the  same,  to  see 
them  t  But  the  third  way  of  their  coming  to  their 
conventions  is  that  wherein  I  think  them  deluded  :  for 
some  of  them  saith  that,  being  transformed  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  little  beast  or  fowl,  they  vrill  come  and  pierce 
through  whatsoever  house  or  church,  though  all  ordi- 
nary passages  be  closed,  by  whatsoever  open  the  air 
may  enter  m  at.  And  some  saith,  that  their  bodies 
lying  still,  as  in  an  ecstacy,  their  spirits  will  be 
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■bed  out  of  their  bodin,  and  ouried  to  lach  pUcM  ; 
for  Terifjing  tbemof  will  gire  ai-ident  takeun,  a* 
well  b;  witneHCa  (h*t  hkre  seen  tbeir  body  Ijing 
leleu  in  the  mesn  time,  m  b;  Duning  penoni 
>mwith  thej  met,  uid  giTing  tokeos  wbkt  pnrpoM 
uDODgBt  them,  whom  otbenriK  thej  could  not 
hare  known ;  far  this  fonn  of  journning  the;  Kffim 
to  on  moat  when  thej  tn  tnoiported  &am  one  cduu- 
trj  to  another. 


Ooe  of  the  matt  entcrtBlning  proK  writers  of  tlii( 

•ge  WW  BoBBBT  BvKTON  (is;6 — 1639-40).  rectot 

of  Begnve  in   Leicetteriliire,   and  *.   member  of 

Chriit-church,  Oxford.    Burton  wu  a  m>n  of  great 

benevolence,  intetpity,  and  learning,  but  of  a  wliim- 

il  and  melaniibol/  diipotition.    Though  at  cer- 

a  timet  he  wai  a  &cetioui  companion,  at  othen 

■pirita  were  Tcrj  low ;  and  whtn  in  tliii  condi- 
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tlon.  he  Dtcd  to  go  down  to  the  rir 
and  dispel  the  gloom  b/  liatening 
jeiti  and  ribaldr?  of  the  bargemen,  which  excited 
his  TioleDt  hraghter.  To  alleviate  his  mental  dis- 
tress, he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  Tht  Analomj/  of 
MthiKholy, -which  appeared  in  1691,  and  presents, 
in  quaint  language,  and  with  many  ihrewd  and 
amusing  remarks,  a  view  of  all  the  modifleatinns 
of  that  disetue,  and  the  manner  of  curing  it.  The 
erudition  displayed  in  this  work  is  extraordinary, 
every  page  abonnding  with  quotations  from  Latin 
authors.  It  wu  so  successful  at  flrst.  that  the 
publisher  realised  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  Wnrton  says, 
'■  ;  'the  author's  variety  of  learning,  his  quota- 
s  from  scnrce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry, 
sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapclesa  elegance, 
miscellsneoiu  matter,  intermiiture  of  agreeable  tales 
and  iilustratioDs,  and,  perhaps  above  sJl,  the  singu- 
larities of  his  feelings,  clothed  In  an  uncommon 
qualntnea*  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it, 
even  t*  modem  readers,  a  valnahia  repository  of 
amusement  and  informalion.'  It  delighted  Dr  John; 
ton  (0  much,  that  he  said  this  '  was  the  only  book 
that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  houn  sooner  than 
he  wished  to  rise.'  Its  reputation  wa*  considerably 
extended  by  the  pnblication  of  '  Blustrations  of 
I  Sterne.'  in  1T9S.  by  the  late  Dr  Ferriar  of  Manches- 
ter, who  convicted  that  irrltcr  of  copying  pastaget. 


verbatim,  from  Burton,  witboot  acknei^deic 
Many  others  have,  with  like  tileDce,  eitnc»!7k 
terius  from  his  paftea.  1^  book  hat  luii't? 
more  than  once  re{Hinted. 

Prellied  to  the  'Anatomy  of  Mdaochrli' n 
poem  of  twdve  stanxaa,  from  which  llil;^  j 
borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of  hia  '  II  taari 
The  flrst  six  itaoaa*  an  as  folknn.— 


[Tb  Auliar'i  Ahilrael  of  JttUmAJj  ] 

When  I  go  musing  all  ftlone. 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foRknon, 
When  I  Duild  cattlet  in  the  air, 
Void  of  somiw,  void  of  fear. 
Pleasing  mvself  with  phkntaann  rwm, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet 
AH  my  joys  to  this  are  foUy : 
Nought  so  sweet  as  mclaat^olj. 

^^Iien  T  go  walking  all  alone. 
Recounting  what  I  haie  ill-done. 
My  thonghtt  on  me  then  tyimjciniie, 

Uliether  I  taciy  still,  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  vciy  sli". 

All  my  griefs  to  this  aiejolN; 

Nought  to  sad  as  melaocbolr. 

When  to  myself  1  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thaugfaCa  the  time  hc^iili, 

Sa  brook  tide  or  wood  so  given, 
iheard,  unsought  (or,  or  oiueen, 
A  thousand  pleatuns  do  me  blen. 
And  crown  ray  soul  with  hap[HD«sH. 
All  my  joys  bfaides  aie  fo"~ 


When  I  lie,  sit.  or  walk  alone, 

I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan  ; 

In  ■  dark  grove  or  irksome  den. 

With  discontents  and  fiiries  then, 

A  thousand  miteiies  at  onoe 

Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  cnsconn. 

All  my  giieb  to  this  are  jollj ; 

Nona  so  toor  as  melanchol;. 

Metbinks  I  hear,  methinVt  I  see 
Sweet  muMC,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  &ne  ; 
Here  now,  then  there,  the  world  is  mine, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whale'er  is  lovely  it  divine. 

All  other  joyi  to  this  Me  fcJly : 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  1  hear,  mcthinki  I  see 
Uhott,  gablint,  fiends :  my  phantuii 
Preaentt  a  thousand  ugly  sb^MS  ; 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  fef. 
Doleful  outcrin  and  fbatful  sieht* 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  sAi^ts. 

All  my  grieft  to  this  are  joDv; 

None  no  damn'd  as  melaucW;. 

Of  Burton's  pTote,  the  following  win  tan  n 


,  or  some  sphini,  to  this  inevottU'r' 
use  Piso  calls  it:  most  pteaail"'' 
I  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  lit  ^  ' 


{Mdandielg  and  Coitltmplatlim.} 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  fuoilit'= 
melancholy,  and  gently  brings  on,  like  s  *«-' 
shooiiig-hom,  or  some  sphini,  to  this  ineviKsUfr'* 

aprimarycau       " *  ' 

flnt,  to  such 
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lole  dajs,  and  keep  their  chambers ;  to  walk  alone 
some  Bolltarj  groye,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  bj  a 
ook  side ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
easant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  'ama- 
lis  insania,'  and  *  mentis  gratissimus  error.'  A  most 
comparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholise,  and 
lild  castles  in  me  air ;  to  go  smiling  to  them> 
lyes,  acting  an  infinite  yariety  of  parts,  which  thej 
ippose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that 
ley  see  acted  or  done.  *  Blanda  quidem  ab  initio' 
-[^pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first'],  saith  Lenmius, 
'  conceiye  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things 
metimea,  preaent,  past,  or  to  comt,  as  Rhasis  speaks. 
)  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  coald 
»end  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  eyen 
hole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fan- 
.stical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams :  and 
ley  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
iterrupt.  So  pleasant  their  yain  conceits  are,  that 
ley  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  busi- 
38S ;  they  cannot  addr^  themselyes  to  them,  or 
Iroost  to  any  study  or  employment :  these  fantasti- 
il  and  bewitching  thoughts  so  coyertly,  so  feelingly, 
>  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinu- 
te,  possess,  oycrcome,  distract,  and  detain  them ; 
ley  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessary 
unness,  staye  off  or  extricate  themseWes,  lAit  are 
rer  musing,  melancholising,  and  carried  along,  as  he 
;hey  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath  with  a 
uck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this 
ibyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  me- 
itations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refrain,  or 
iWHily  leaye  off  winding  and  unwinding  themselyes,  as 
9  many  clocks,  and  stiU  pleasing  their  humours,  until 
t  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
ad  object ;  and  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such 
aln  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no 
ompany,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and 
istastefUl  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  '  sub- 
u.<ticus  pudor' — ['  clownish  bashfulness  ],  discontent, 
arcs,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  in  a  mo- 
nent ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  conti- 
lually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but 
his  infernal  pl^ue  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them, 
4id  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
bject  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
abour,  no  persuasions,  they  can  ayoid  ;  '  hseret  lateri 
cthalifl  arundo* — [Hhe  deadly  arrow  sticks  fast  in 
lieir  side'] ;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  they  can- 
not resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
)rofitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of 
'olitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so 
lighly  commended  (Hierom,  Chrysostome,  Cyprian, 
i^ustin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books)  ; 
^  paradise,  a  heayen  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright, 
:fK>d  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many 
>f  these  old  monks  used  it,  to  diyine  contemplation ; 
u  Simulus,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian 
^he  emperor,  retired  themselyes,  &o.  In  that  sense, 
'  Vatia  solus  scit  yiyere' —  [*  Vatia  alone  knows  how 
to  live']  ;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say, 
when  they  commended  a  country  life ;  or  to  the  bet- 
tering of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthes, 
wd  those  excellent  philosophers  have  eyer  done,  to 
sequester  themselyes  from  the  tumultuous  world  ; 
or  M  in  Pliny's  Villa  Laurentana,  Tully's  Tuscula, 
J  onus's  study,  that  they  might  better  *  yacare  studiis 
et  Deo'  [*  give  themselyes  up  to  God  and  their  studies'], 
Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were 
not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  ab- 
heys  and  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling 
down  aU.  They  might  have  taken  away  those  gross 
<*buf>e8  crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  incon- 
veniences, and  not  so  far  to  have  raved  and  raged 
i^^^itinst  those  fair  buildings  and  everlasting  monuments 


of  our  forefathers'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses. 
Some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might  have  been 
well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit 
to  marry,  or  otherwise  mlling  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  knew  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves ;  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency, 
good  education,  better  company  sake  ;  to  follow  their 
studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  Ood  :  for  these 
men  are  neither  solitary  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made 
imswer  to  the  husbandman  in  iEsop,  that  objected 
idleness  to  him  ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  com- 
pany ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus,  in  TuUy,  *  nunquam 
minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus;  nunquam  minus 
otiosus  quam  cum  esset  otiosus' — ['never  less  soli- 
tary than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle'].  It  is  reported 
by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  De  Amore^  in  that  pro- 
digious commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  chance,  he 
stood  still  musing,  *  eodem  yestigio  cogitabundus,' 
from  morning  to  noon  ;  and  when,  as  then  he  had 
not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  *  perstabat  cogitans,' 
he  so  continued  till  the  evening ;  the  soldiers  (for  ho 
then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with  admira- 
tion, and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ;  but  he 
persevered  immoveable,  'ad  exortum  solis,'  till  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun, 
went  his  ways.  In  what  humour  constant  Socrates 
did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  i^ected  ; 
but  this  would  be  pernicious"  to  anotner  man  ;  what 
intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  can- 
not easily  guess ;  but  this  is  '  otiosum  otium' — ['  care- 
less tranquillity']  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men, 
according  to  Seneca :  *  omnia  nobis  mala  solitude  per- 
suadet' — [*  this  solitude  undoeth  us ']  ;  '  pugnat  cum 
vitd  sociali' — ['  'tis  a  destructive  solituiness'].  These 
men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  *  homo  solus 
aut  deus  aut  demon' — ['  a  man  alone,  is  either  a 
saint  or  a  devil']  ;  '  mens  ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  tu- 
mescit' — [*  his  mind  either  languishes  or  bursts']  ; 
and  *  vae  soli  1' — in  this  sense,  wo  be  to  him  that  is 
so  alone  !  These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate 
from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  become  beasts, 
monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold — mUatUhropi; 
they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company 
of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by 
too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
through  their  own  default.  So  that  which  Mercu- 
rialis  {conail.  11.)  sometimes  expostulated  with  his 
melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every 
solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  '  Natura  de 
te  videtur  conqueri  posse,*  &c. — ['  Nature  may  justly 
complain  of  thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a 
good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God 
hath  given  thee  so  divine  uid  excellent  a  soul,  so 
many  good  parts  and  profitable  rifts ;  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature, 
and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways  ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God 
and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world']. 
'  Perditiae  tuas  ex  te'  &c. — ['  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wil- 
fully, cast  away  thyself;  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient 
cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them']. 

Barton,  who  belieyed  in  judicial  astrology,  is 
said  to  haye  foretold,  from  a  calculation  of  his 
nativity,  the  time  of  his  own  death ;  which  occurred 
at  the  period  he  predicted,  but  not  without  some 
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Tconb  of  Burton,  in  Ui*  CiUuidr^ 


&rAd»o]'*bolidK7baM«id  doublet  nnrf  IE  >>■  I 

'  atnffthui  pUin  fig-lanei,  and  ETB'it«il;im'iLj' 
tune  pi«o>  ;  then  mot  bat  k  paii  of  Aaa  Isv- 
tbsni.  An  utiqiwrf  of  thia  town  Iw  jn  •cr 
B  powder  of  Uu»  Icatm  to  ibow.  Tijl<*  % 
n  niais  of  ths  twelTv  oompuiiM ;  tlHr  \Li  a 
V  ii  lugcr  thka  •ome  doriM  mung  ll>  ^ra- 
Uoden,  «m  then  no  bigger  than  a  Dvid]  koti 
■hop :  th«j  dnnt  nol  itrik^  down  tbor  nimfi 
with  l>r^  billj  :  Adam  and  not  aa  a|i^c-wc:i 
tbnr  lousj  hcDiL  Then  WMtlMD  odtLslkS^ 
■lop,  DDt  the  lUpper*!  gnllinikin,  Mt  ch  Ivjl 
■Itere,  nor  tha  Fnmoli  itandinc  ooIUr :  Tw  Ir" 
qnadniple  ruffi,  nor  joor  rtiff-aadtd  ntau  ^ 
UTO  more  archca  for  pride  than  am  itaBd  nkri 
London  bridge*,  dont  not  thes  let  dunwin  ■■^.  i 
point ;  for  the  patent  for  itaidi  could  bjr  H  Has  i 
ligned.  FuhioD  waa  Uien  CDonled  t  ditov.  cJ 
home  died  of  it ;  but  now,  thaaki  to  ((dlj.  il  i  w 
the  odIj  ran  phTUC,  and  the  ponrt  goldn  lae  .1 

[ffoH  o  GUbHt  ihMU  MoTC  AaM«I/Di /Wi  ir<k ; 

He  tiutt  would  atriTc  to  faehion  his  lep  to  iL>  J 
atockingn,  and  hie  proud  giut  to  hie  broed  nrie.  J 
Mm  whiff  down  theM  obeerratione  ;  kT,i(itrjt> 
to  wKlk  bj  the  book,  and  I  tea  no  reason  hn  i^  M 
aswellasfirfit  bj  the  book,  Paul'i  in»J  b»  pr.^  ( 
WiU  Clarke  shall  ring  forth  encomiua  ^  U 
u ;  John,  in  Paul's  chorchTaid.  lix'J  ^  >l 
head  for  an  eicellent  block;  wtilit  iH  Uitc-I 
x>urt  ngoice  to  behold  hie  moet  LandsmK  all 

Your  mediterranean  iile  ie  then  the  ml' »>j 
irherein  the  picturee  of  all  jour  true  fisUiM*'  -a 
compliment^  guile  are,  and  oagh'  lo  belcj' 
Into  that  gallery  canj  jour  neat  boi  / ;  but  alt » 
^ou  pick  out  iuch  an  hour,  irhen  the  nuii  ^<^ ' 
'  lalanden  are  iwinuniiig  up  and  down.  Aiidi'^  ' 
tervo  jour  doo™  of  entrance,  and  jouienlio":" 
unlike  ths  plavert  at  the  theatrea  ;  keqnnj  ;~"  ' 


It  may  be  obterred,  that  there  waa  no  abwhite 
want  of  the  lighter  kind  of  proae  during  thia  iige. 
SeTGral  of  the  drunatlata  and  olhera  amused  them- 
■elrea  by  throwing  off  email  works  of  a  aatirical  and 
hiinK)rotuca*t,butallDf  theiD  in  a  style  eo  far  from 
pure  or  degant,  and  «o  immediately  referring  to 
paiaing  mannen,  that  they  bare,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  sunk  into  oblivion.  Thohab  Deukh, 
who  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  writer  of  play e, 
prodoced  no  fewer  than  fourteen  works  of  thia  kind. 
In  one,  eoUtled  7%e  GMlTt  Honiooi,  published  in 
1609,  he  Bsaumei  the  character  of  a  guide  to  the 
foahionable  fblliea  of  tlie  town,  but  ooly  with  the 
design  of  eipoung  them  to  ridicule.  The  tbllowing 
ext3^cts  may  serre  aa  apecimens  of  the  light  writing 
of  the  period  :— 

[AgafnM  Fine  Cftrfio.] 
Oood  dothca  are   the   embroidered  trappings  of 


aearchea  in  Birchin  Lane  for  whalebone  doublets, 
for  pioa  of  niKhtingalos'  tongues  in  Heliogabalue  his 
kitchen  t  No,  no ;  the  fint  suit  of  apparel  that  over 
mortal  man  put  on,  came  neither  fhim  the  mercer'a 
shop  nor  the  merchant'a  warehouse :  Adam's  bill 
would  hare  been  taken  then,  eooner  than  a  knight'i 
bond  now  ;  yet  was  he  great  ia  nobodj'a  books  for 
aatin  and  Telvet*.  The  ailk-worma  had  mmething 
else  to  do  in  tlioaa  daya  than  to  set  up  looma,  and  be 
free  of  tha  waaTars.  H|a  breachea  wen  not  ao  maefa 
wuHh  aa  Sing  StefJien'a,  that  coat  but  a  poor  noble  ; 


fantaaticalitj.    As,  for  (i 
throu^  the  north  door,  more  o^  ^ 


you  proTe  to  be  a  northern  goil 

you  to  pass  through  the  north  d. .  , 

cially  than  any  M  the  other ;  and  so,  taaii^ ' 


jour  countries,  take  note  of  your  entranco. 

Now  for  your  venturing  into  the  walk,    it'-  - 

apect,  and  wary  what  pilir  you  come  in  »l;iei^ 

'leed  in  any  case,  aa  you  lore  the  tepntatiai  ^  H 

lODour,  that  joa  aiold  tha  ■errinf-msii'i  1%  f 

ipproach  not  within  five  fbthom  of  thai  ^Hn'-'i 

bend  jour  course  directly  in  the  middle  tiK.!^] 

"hole  body  of  the  chureh  may  appear  to  1* .'  -] 

lere,  in  view  of  all,  you  may  publiih  ™i  ■^'' 

lat  mannar  you  affect  most,  eiUiei  with  &'  '*->  ^ 

ur  ctoak  from  the  one  shoulda ;  and  ibs .' ' 

U9t,   as   twere   in  anger,   anddenlj  mstd  B  ^^ 

iddle  of  the  inside.  If  it  be  taffeta  at  the  Icv^ : '' 

bj  that  means  your  coatlj  lining  la  bt*","-' 

else  bj   the  prettj  advantage  of  coiupliipnt.  ^"1 

me  note  bj  the  way  do  I  especially  woo  jro  t\  ■ ' 

leglect  of  which  makes  many  of  our  nUut<  ''^' 

and  Drdinajy,  that  by  no  means  you  be  k*^  *f'' 

four  turns ;  but  in  the  fifth  make  yourself  in'.  ^-'' 

"-    - — ■  of  the   aematcts'  ahope,  the  net  f*' ' 

■  amongst  the  l>ookaeUers,  where,  If  w  ^ 

[erciae  your  smoke,  and  inqoli*  *»  ^  ** ' 

against  this  divine  weed,  *c.    For  this'iiMn'^- 

jourself  a  little  will  much  benefit  youf  mi'.';' 

else,  by  too  long  walking,  would  be  stale  to  ik'- 

ipectatoia:  bnt  howsoever,  if  Paul's  jacblwH^'" 
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lew ;  in  which  departure,  if  bj  chance  yoti  either 
icountcr,  or  aloof  off  throw  your  inquisitire  eye  upon 
17  knight  or  squire,  being  your  &miliar,  salute  him 
>t  by  his  name  of  Sir  such-a-one,  or  so ;  but  call  him 
ed,  or  Jack,  kc  This  will  set  off  your  estimation 
ith  great  men ;  and  if^  thouf h  there  be  a  dosen  com- 
mies between  you,  His  the  better,  he  call  aloud  to 
»u,  for  that  is  most  genteel,  to  know  where  he  shall 
A  you  at  two  o'clock ;  tell  him  at  such  an  ordinaiy, 
such ;  and  be  sure  to  name  those  that  are  dearest, 
id  whither  none  but  your  gallants  resort.  Afler 
nner  you  may  appear  asain,  baring  tnuislated  your- 
If  out  of  your  Englisn  cloth  cloak  into  a  lisht 
irkey  sToeram,  if  you  hare  that  happiness  of  shift- 
g ;  and  then  be  seen,  for  a  turn  or  two,  to  correct 
»ur  teeth  with  some  quill  or  silrer  instrument,  and 
cleanse  your  gums  with  a  wrought  handkerdiief : 
skills  not  whether  you  dined,  or  no ;  that  is  best 
lown  to  your  stomach,  or  in  what  place  you  dined ; 
ough  it  were  with  cheese,  of  your  own  mother's 
aking,  in  your  chamber,  or  study. 

JOSEPH  HALL. 

Joseph  Hall^  bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  poetical 
tires  hare  already  been  mentioned,  was  the  author 
many  controrersial  tracts  in  defence  of  episcopacy ; 
id,  like  many  other  churchmen,  he  suffered  fbr  his 
linions  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Presbyterians. 
e  published  also  a  rariety  of  sermons,  meditations, 
listles,  paraphrases,  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
laracter.  Iliis  distinguished  prelate  died  in  1656. 
rom  the  pithy  and  sententious  quality  of  his  style, 
)  has  been  called  'the  English  Seneca;*  many 
uts  of  his  prose  writings  have  the  thought,  feel- 
g,  and  melody  of  the  finest  poetry.  The  most 
)piilar  of  his  works  is  that  entitled  OcecuioiuU  Me-- 
tatum$,  a  few  extracts  from  which  are  here  sub- 
ined. 

2^9011  the  Siffkt  of  a  Tree  FuU-Mouomed. 

Here  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not 
esible  that  all  these  should  prosper ;  one  of  them 
ust  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth ;  I 
)  not  love  to  see  an  infancy  oyer-hopeful ;  in  these 
egnant  beginnings  one  faculty  starres  another,  and 
laut  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren :  as,  there- 
re,  we  are  wont  to  pull  off  some  of  the  too  fi«quent 
ossoms,  thai  the  rest  may  thriye,  so,  it  is  good  wis- 
•m  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the  parts,  or  pro- 
ess  of  over-forward  childhood.  Neither  is  it  other- 
80  in  our  Christian  profession  ;  a  sudden  and  lavish 
tentation  of  grace  may  fill  the  eye  with  wonder, 
td  the  mouth  with  talk,  but  wil)  not  at  the  last  fill 
e  lap  with  firuit. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high 
pectations  of  my  undertakings  ;  I  had  rather  men 
ould  complain  of  my  small  hopes  than  of  my  short 
tformanoes. 

P0»  Oeocuion  of  a  Bedrhnad  cominginto  hU  Chainher, 

Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing, 
id  yet  knowest  not  where  thou  art«  nor  where  thou 
alt  make  thy  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shroud 
ysclf  in  a  bush  for  lodging !  WhAt  a  shame  is  it 
r  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of  my 
>d,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  mj  own  roo^ 
t  am  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  un- 
ankful  duuiess.  Had  I  so  little  certainty  of  my 
irbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be, 
>w  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
usic  to  thee  or  myself!  Surely  thou  comest  not 
ther  without  a  providence.  Ood  sent  thee  not  so 
uch  to  deliff ht,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in  a  convic- 
>Q  of  my  smlen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  apparent 


means,  am  less  cheerfiil  and  confident ;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere 
instinct  of  nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more 
merry  if  not  more  happy  here,  uian  the  foresight  <^ 
betttf  things  maketh  me. 

0  Ood,  thv  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those 
powers  thou  hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things ; 
let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy 
security,  and  eomfortable  reliance  on  thee. 

Upon  the  Kindling  of  a  Charcoal  Fire, 

There  are  not  many  creatures  but  do  naturally 
affect  to  difiiise  and  enlarge  themselves ;  fire  and 
water  will  neither  of  them  rest  contented  with  their 
own  bounds ;  those  little  sparks  that  I  see  in  those 
coals,  how  they  spread  and  enkindle  their  next  brands ! 
It  is  thus  morally  both  in  good  and  evil ;  either  of 
them  dilates  itself  to  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  espe- 
cially this  is  so  much  more  apparent  in  evil,  by  how 
mucn  we  are  more  apt  to  take  it.  Let  but  some  spark 
of  heretical  opinion  be  let  fiJl  upon  some  unstable, 
proud,  busy  spirit,  it  catcheth  instantly,  and  fires 
the  next  capable  subject ;  they  two  have  easily  in- 
flamed a  third ;  and  now  the  more  society  the  more 
speed  and  advantage  of  a  public  combustion.  When 
we  see  the  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  complain 
of  the  flint  and  steel ;  it  is  the  holy  wisdom  of  supe- 
rion  to  prevent  the  dangerous  attritions  of  stubborn 
and  wrangling  spirits,  or  to  quench  their  first  sparks 
in  the  tinder. 

But  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  be  as  success- 
ful in  dilating  itself  to  the  gaining  of  many  hearts ! 
Certainly  these  are  in  themselves  more  winning,  if 
our  corruption  had  not  made  us  indisposed  to  gtxxd  : 
0  Ood,  out  of  a  holy  envy  and  emulation  at  the 
speed  of  evil,  I  shall  labour  to  enkindle  others  with 
these  heavenly  flames ;  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  they 
spread  not. 

Upon  the  Sight  of  two  Stuuls. 

There  is  much  variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  same 
kind.  See  there,  two  snails ;  one  hath  an  house,  the 
other  wants  it ;  yet  both  are  snails,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  case  is  the  better :  that  which  hath  a 
house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it  hath 
more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burden ;  you  see,  if  it  hath  but  a  stone  to  climb  over, 
with  what  stress  it  draws  up  that  beneficial  load ;  and 
if  the  passage  prove  strait,  finds  no  entrance ;  whereas 
the  empty  snail  makes  no  difference'  of  way.  Surely 
it  is  always  an  ease  and  sometimes  a  happiness  to 
have  nothing ;  no  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy  as  he  that 
can  be  cheeiSttl  in  want. 

Upon  Mearing  of  Mvne  Sy  Night, 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead 
season  I  In  the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not, 
so  much  affect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are 
advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  the  gospel  never  sounds  so 
sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own 
private  affliction ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference 
IS  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  0  Ood,  whose 
praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my -pro- 
sperity conscionable,  and  my  crosses  dieerfuL 

Upon  the  Sighi  qfanOwlinihe  TwiUghL 

What  a  strange  melancholic  lifb  doth  this  creature 
lead ;  to  hide  her  head  all  the  day  long  in  an  ivy 
bush,  and  at  night,  when  all  other  birds  are  at  rest, 
to  fly  abroad,  and  vent  her  harsh  notes.  I  know  not 
why  the  ancients  have  aacred  this  bird  to  wisdom,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  her  safe  closeness  and  singular  perspi- 
cuity ;  that  when  other  domestical  and  airy  creatures 
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are  blind,  she  only  hath  inward  light,  to  diacem  the 
least  objects  for  her  own  advantage.  Surely  thus 
much  wit  they  have  taught  us  in  her  ;  that  he  is  the 
wisest  man  that  would  haye  least  to  do  with  the  mul- 
titude ;  that  no  life  is  so  safe  as  the  obscure  ;  that  re- 
tiredness,  if  it  have  less  comfort,  yet  has  less  danger 
and  vexation ;  lastly,  that  he  is  truly  wise  who  sees 
by  a  light  of  his  own,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sit 
in  an  ignorant  and  confused  darkness,  unable  to  ap- 
prehend any  truth,  save  by  the  helps  of  an  outward 
illumination. 

Had  this  fowl  come  forth  in  the  day-time,  how  had 
all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to  see 
her  uncouth  visage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes;  she  likes 
her  estate  never  the  worse,  but  pleaseth  herself  in  her 
own  quiet  reservedness ;  it  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be 
much  affected  with  the  censures  of  the  rude  and  un- 
skilful vulgar,  but  to  hold  fast  unto  his  own  well- 
chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions;  every  fool  knows 
what  is  wont  to  be  done ;  but  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
IB  known  only  to  the  wise. 

Ujp<m  the  Sight  of  a  Great  Library, 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together  I  I 
know  not  whether,  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or 
comfort  me ;  it  dismays  me  to  think,  tiiat  hera  is  so 
much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts  me  to  think 
that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon 
— ^there  is  no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight 
verifies  it — there  is  no  end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there 
should  ;  God  hath  given  to  man  a  busy  soul,  the  agi- 
tation whereof  cannot  but  through  time  and  expe- 
rience work  out  many  hidden  truths ;  to  suppress 
these  would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind, 
whose  minds,  like  untd  so  many  candles,  should  be 
kindled  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of  our  delibera- 
ti<m  are  most  accurate  ;  these  we  vent  into  ourpapers ; 
what  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  fdl  ofience  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient 
worthies  <^  learning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and 
confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts  1 — that  I  can  at 
pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers, 
and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to 
give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of 
question  which  I  propose  1  Neither  can  I  cast  my 
eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  masters,  but  I 
must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to  complain 
of  choice. 

No  law  binds  me  to  read  all ;  but  the  more  we  can 
take  in  and  digest,  the  better  liking  must  the  mind's 
needs  be :  blessed  be  God  that  hath  set  up  so  many 
clear  lamps  in  his  chureh. 

Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark- 
ness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  his  &ithful 
servants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their 
lives,  in  these  precious  papen,  and  have  willingly 
wasted  themselves  into  these  during  monuments,  to 
give  light  unto  others. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Hall  display  an  uncom- 
monly rapid  and  vehement  species  of  eloquence,  well 
fitted  to  arouse  and  impress  even  the  most  listless 
audience.  As .  a  specimen,  we  give  the  following 
extract  from  a  discourse  on  the  text,  *  It  is  finished,* 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  Good  Friday,  1609. 

iChria  OruciJUd  Afreak  by  Sinnert.] 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  were  shaken,  is  now  over.  The  elders, 
Pharisees,  Judas,  the  soldiers,  priests,  witnesses, 
judges,  thieves,  executioners,  devils,  have  all  tired 
themselves  in  vain  with  their  own  malice  ;  and  he 
triumphs  over  them  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross  : 
his  enemies  are  vanquished,  his  Father  satisfied,  his 
soul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  glory ;  *  It  is  finished.' 


Now,  there  is  no  more  betraying,  agD!lue^  uo^- 
mentSy  soourgings,  scoffing,  cra^ring,  ecsikiL  j: 
rors  ;  all  '  is  finished.'    Alas !  beloved,  a&d  wL  * 
not  let  the  Son  of  God  be  at  rest !    Do  w«  &i>v  «&: 
go  about  to  fetch  him  out  of  his  gloiy,  to  scoa  i: 
crucify  him !     I  fear  to  say  it :  God's  ^izit  ^  ^. 
doth ;  *  They  crucify  attain  to  thesDaelves  the  >£  * 
God,  and  make  a  mock  of  him  :'  to  themalTei,;.. 
in  himself ;  that  they  cannot^  it  is  no  thank  tr<  tkw 
thev  would  do  it.    See  and  consider  :  the  bco^t..'.- 
sinful  conversations  of  those  that  should  be  Ckkii' 
ofier  violence  unto  our  glorified  Saviour ;  th^  sar,: 
their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  dova  fryo  d 
throne  to  hli  cross  ;  thev  tear  him  with  thons^pr-* 
him  with  nails,  load  him  with   reproadie.  lb- 
hatest  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  zk^  -' 
on  Pilate,  condemnest  the  cruel  butdkeis  cf  Ch^- 
yet  thou  canst  blaspheme,  and  swear  him  qoi^e-* - 
curse,  Rwageer,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  lust,  hs6.  t. 
and  livest  uke  a  debauched  man  ;  yea,  like  ft  kc^ 
beast ;  yea,  like  an  unclean  devU.    Cry  Hcvsja . 
long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jer,  &><.- 
an  executioner  of  the  Lord  of  life ;  a&d  so  z 
greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  muck  tkj  .c 
and  his  elory  is  more.    Oh,  belov«d,  is  it  s^  s  .. 
that  he  died  once  for  us  !     Were  those  pains  v^  L. 
that  we  should  every  day  redouble  than  !    I«d^- 
entertainment  that  so  gracious  a  Saviour  hizi  ^ 
served  of  us  by  dying !     Is  this  the  reoomps*  : 
that  infinite  love  of  his  that  thou  aboaldefs  '^ 
cruelly  vex  and  wound  him  with  thy  sins !   E*^- 
of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  ».•  t" 
while  thou  pourest  down  thy  drunken  carooms  ~  ^ 
givest  th^  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall ;  while  t^  '^ 
spisest  his  poor  servants,  thou  spittest  on  lis  k- 
while  thou  puttest  on  thy  pn>ud  dresea,  a&d  li> 
up  thy  vain  heart  mth  high  cono^ts,  thou  ^^* 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head  ;  while  thou  wrii^it 
oppressest  his  poor  children,  thou  whiraett  lus,  &- 
drawest  blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.    Thou  li.^>cr 
how  daxest  thou  ofier  to  receive  the  sacramesi  i  -  * 
with  that  hand  which  is  thus  imbrued  with  tk  K 
of  him  whom  thou  receivest  t    In  every  oidioarr  -. 
profane  tongue  walks,  in  the  di^^raoe  of  the  niC"  - 
and  conscionable.    Thou  makest  no  ecniplecf  u* 
own  sins,  and  soomest  those  that  do ;  not  to  be  «i'*  ^ 
is  crime  enough.    Hear  him  that  saith,  'Ssfil^^- 
why  persecutttt  thou  me  V  Saul  strikes  at  Dssiip*>' 
Christ  sufifers  in  heaven.    Thou  strikest  ;  ChrA  j*^ 
smarteth,  and  will  revenge.    These  are  the  i^ - 
of  Christ's  sufferings.    In  himself  it  is  'finiskd  '  - 
his  members  it  is  not,  till  the  world  be  finid»^   --' 
must  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  msT  rcL- 
if  he  had  not  done  so,  *  It  had  not  been  toi^ 
This  is  our  warfare  ;  this  is  the  religion  of  o«r  9tsr>^ 
and  death.    Now  are  we  set  upon  the  sandy  pa^c^' 
of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sons  cf  ^'  - 
evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidents,  aod,  vfe.r:  ' 
worst,  our  own  evil  hearts  ;  temptations,  (to^5>.  ;^ 
secutions,  sicknesses,  wants,    infamies,   deatli:  > 
these  must  in  our  courses  be  encotmtered  by  tk  1-  * 
of  our  profession.    What  should  we  do  bat  stri^  ^ 
suffer,  as  our  general  hath  done,  that  we  nukj  r.- 
as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  Oiutt£9>^  * 
ettf^     God  and  his  angels  sit  upon   the  ^-'^ 
of  heaven,  uid  behold  us  :  our  crown  is  readj :  •* 
day  of  deliverance  shall  come  ;  yea,  our  redesirr ' 
is  near,  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  «irr; 
uid  we  that  have  sown  in  tears  shall  rei^  in  jor.  ^ 
the  mean  time,  let  us  possess  our  souls  not  in  ptC'^  * 
only,  but  in  comfort :  let  us  adore  and  vatipafj  <^ 
Saviour  in  his  safferings,  and  imitate  him  in  oar** 
Our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end  ;  our  joys  sball  &  '^ 
our  pains  shall  soon  be  finished  ;  our  gloiy  siu^'  ^ 
finisned,  but  never  ended. 


Utisfinidied. 
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The  vriting  of  characters  was  a  fayotirite  species 
'  composition  among  the  authors  of  this  period, 
ow  fiuccessfally  Bishop  Hall  could  portray  human 
iture,  will  appear  from  his  character  of 

All  hypocrite  is  the  worst  kind  of  player,  by  so  much 
at  he  acts  the  better  part ;  which  hath  always  two 
CCS,  ofttimes  two  hearts  ;  that  can  compose  his  fore- 
Ad  to  sadncRS  and  gravity,  while  he  bids  his  heart 
!  iranton  and  careless  within,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
ughs  within  himself  to  think  how  smoothly  he  hath 
zeoed  the  beholder.  In  whose  silent  face  are  written 
c  characters  of  religion,  which  his  tongue  and  ges- 
iFcs  pronounce,  but  his  hands  recant.    That  hath  a 
ean  face  and  garment,  with  a  foul  soul ;  whose  mouth 
ilies  his  heart,   and  his  fingers  bely  his  mouth. 
'alking  early  up  into  the  city,  he  turns  into  the 
cat  church,  and  salutes  one  of  the  pillars  on  one 
lee,  worshipping  that  God  which  at  home  he  cares 
>t  for,  while  nis  eye  is  fixed  on  some  window  or  some 
lAsenger,  and  his  heart  knows  not  whither  his  lips  go. 
e  rises,  and,  looking  about  with  admiration,  com- 
ains  of  our  frozen  charity,  commends  the  ancient. 
t  church  he  will  ever  sit  where  he  may  be  seen  best, 
id  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his  tables  in 
iRte,  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  that  note ;  when  he  writes 
ther  his  forgotten  errand,  or  nothing.  Then  he  turns 
«  Bible  with  a  noise,  to  seek  as  omitted  quotation, 
id  folds  the  leaf  as  if  he  had  ^ound  it,  and  asks  aloud 
le  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he 
iblicly  salutes,  thanks,  praises  in  an  honest  mouth, 
e  can  command  tears  when  he  speaks  of  his  youth, 
deed,  because  it  is  past,  not  beokuse  it  was  sinful ; 
iinself  is  now  better,  but  the  times  are  worse.    All 
her  sins  he  reckons  up  with  detestation,  while  he 
ves  and  hides  his  du'ling  in  his  bosom  ;  all  his 
>ecch  returns  to  himself,  and  every  occurrent  draws 
1  a  story  to  his  own  praise.     When  he  should  give, 
.'  looks  about  him,  and  says.  Who  sees  me !  no  alms 
>r  prayers  fall  from  him  without  a  witness  ;  belike 
st  God  should  deny  that  he  hath  received  them  ; 
id  when  he  hath  done  (lest  the  world  should  not 
low  it),  his  own  mouth  is  his  trumpet  to  proclaim  it. 
'ith  the  superfluity  of  his  usury  he  builds  an  hos- 
tal,  and  harbours  them  whom  his  extortion  hath 
loilcd  ;  80  when  he  makes  many  beggars,  he  keeps 
me.    He  tumeth  all  gnats  into  camels,  and  cares 
>t  to  undo  the  world  for  a  circumstance.    Flesh  on 
Friday  is  more  abominable  to  him  than  his  neigh- 
>ur's  bed  ;  he  abhors  more  not  to  uncover  at  the 
tme  of  Jesus  than  to  swear  by  the  name  of  God. 
^lien  a  rhymer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he  begs  a 
•py,  and  persuades  the  press.    There  is  nothing  Uiat 
!  dislikes  in  presence,  that  in  absence  he  censures 
>t.  He  comes  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  step-mother  and 
^ps,  when  he  secretly  fears  her  recovery.    He  greets 
9  friend  in  the  street  with  a  clear  countenance,  so 
st  a  closure,  that  the  other  thinks  ho  reads  his  heart 
his  face  ;  and  shakes  hands  with  an  indefinite  invi- 
tiou  of — When  will  you  come  ?  and  when  his  back 
turned,  joys  that  he  is  so  well  rid  of  a  guest ;  yet  if 
at  guest  visit  him  unfeared,  he  counterfeits  a  smiling 
^Icome,  and  excuses  his  cheer,  when  closely  he  frowns 
I  his  wife  for  too  much.    He  shows  well,  and  says 
?11,  and  himself  is  the  worst  thing  he  hath.  In  brief, 
;  is  the  stranger's  saint,  the  neighbour's  disease,  the 
ot  of  goodness,  a  rotten  stick  in  a  dark  night,  the 
•ppy  in  a  com  field,  an  ill-tempered  candle  with  a 
eat  snuflT,  that  in  going  out  smells  ill;  an  angel 
»road,  a  devil  at  home ;  and  worse  when  an  angel  than 
lien  a  devil. 

The  Busy-Body. 

His  estate  is  too  narrow  for  his  mind ;  and,  there- 
re,  he  is  fain  to  make  himself  room  in  others'  afiairs. 


vet  ever  in  pretence  of  love.    No  news  can  stir  but  by 
his  door ;  neither  can  he  know  that  which  he  must 
not  tell.    What  every  man  ventures  in  a  Guiana 
voyage,  and  what  they  gained,  he  knows  to  a  hair. 
Wliether  Holland  will  have  peace,  he  knows  ;  and  on 
what  conditions,  and  with  what  success,  is  familiar  to 
him,  ere  it  be  concluded.    No  post  am  pass  him  with- 
out a  question ;  and,  rather  thui  he  will  lose  the  news, 
he  rides  back  with  him  to  appose^  him  of  tidings ; 
and  then  to  the  next  man  he  meets  he  supplies  the 
wants  of  his  hasty  intelligence,  and  makes  up  a  per- 
fect tale  ;  wherewith  he  so  haunteth    the  patient 
auditor,  that,  after  many  excuses,  he  is  fain  to  endure 
rather  the  censures  of  his  manners  in  running  away, 
than  the  tediousness  of  an  impertinent  ducourse. 
His  speech  is  oft  broken  off  with  a  succession  of  long 
parentheses,  which  he  ever  vows  to  fill  up  ere  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  perhaps  would  effect  it,  if  the  other's 
ear  were  as  unweariable  as  his  tongue.    If  he  see  but 
two  men  talk,  and  read  a  letter  in  the  street,  he  runs 
to  them,  and  asks  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
secret  relation  ;  and  if  they  deny  it,  he  offers  to  tell, 
since  he  may  not  hear,  wonders  ;  and  then  falls  upon 
the  report  of  the  Scottish  mine,  or  of  the  great  fish 
taken  up  at  Lynn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames  ; 
and,  after  many  thanks  and  dismissions,  is  hardly 
intreated  silence.     He  imdertakes  as  much  as  he 
performs  little.  This  man  will  thrust  himself  forward 
to  be  the  guide  of  the  way  he  knows  not ;  and  calls 
at  his  nei^bour's  window,  and  asks  why  his  servants 
are  not  at  work.    The  market  hath  no  commodity 
which  he  prizeth  not,  and  which  the  next  table  shaJU 
not  hear  recited.    His  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samp- 
son's foxes,  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  set 
the  whole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame.    Himself 
begins  table-talk  of  his  neighbour  9X  another's  board, 
to  whom  he  bears  the  first  news,  and  adjures  him  to 
conceal  the  reporter :  whose  choleric  answer  he  returns 
to  his  first  host,  enlarged  with  a  second  edition :  so, 
as  it  uses  to  be  done  in  the  fight  of  unwilling  mastiflb, 
he  claps  each  on  the  side  apart,  and  provokes  them 
to  an  eager  conflict.    There  can  no  act  pass  without  his 
comment ;  which  is  ever  fiur-fetched,  rash,  suspicious, 
dilatory.    His  ears  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  but 
most  of  all  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  sees, 
so  he  increases  with  intermeddling.    He  harbours 
another  man's  servant ;  and,  amidst  his  entertain- 
ment, asks  what  fare  is  usual  at  home,  what  hours 
are  kept,  what  talk  passeth  at  their  meals,  what  his 
master's  disposition  is,  what  his  government,  what 
his  guests  :  and  when  he  hath,  bv  curious  inquiries, 
extracted  all  the  juice  and  spirit  of  hoped  intelli- 
gence, turns  him  off  whence  he  came,  and  works  on  a 
new.     He  hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen  dulness, 
unfit  for  men  of  spirit ;  and  loves  to  change  his  work 
and  his  place :  neither  yet  can  he  be  so  soon  weary  of 
any  place,  as  every  place  is  weary  of  him :  for,  as  he 
sets  himself  on  work,  so  others  pay  him  with  hatred ; 
and  look,  how  many  masters  he  hath,  so  many  ene- 
mies ;  neither  is  it  possible,  that  any  should  not  hate 
him,  but  who  know  him  not.    So,  then,  he  labours 
without  thanks,  talks  without  credit,  lives  without 
love,  dies  without   tears,  without    pity — save  that 
some  say,  *  It  was  pity  he  died  no  sooner.' 

SIR  THOMAS  OTERBUBT. 

Sir  Thomas  Overburt  was  another  witty  and 
ingenious  describer  of  characters.  He  at  one  time 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Robert  Car,  the  mi- 
nion of  James  I. ;  but  having  opposed  the  favour- 
ite's marriage  with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex, 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  abandoned  pair,  and 
through  their  influence  was  confined  and  poisoned 
in  the  Tower.    The  way  in  which  this  murder  waa 
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acreened  from  jiutioe,  leayes  a  fool  blot  on  the 
memory  of  the  king,  tnd  on  the  history  of  the  age. 
Overlnuy  wrote  two  didactic  poems,  called  The 
W^t,  and  7%c  CMce  of  a  Wift,  but,  though  popular 
at  the  time,  these  are  now  neld  in  no  estimation, 
either  as  prec^tive  or  as  liter^  productions.  Some 
of  his  prose  Characters^  or  *  Witty  Descriptions  of 
the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,'  are,  noweTer, 
excellent,  though,  like  many  other  productions  of 
James's  reign,  disfigured  by  fiur-fetched  conceits. 

TkeTwJoer, 

A  tinker  is  a  moTeable,  for  he  hath  no  abiding  in 
one  place ;  by  his  motion  he  gaihen  heat,  thence  his 
choleric  natiue.  He  seems  to  be  Teiy  devout,  for  his 
life  is  a  continual  pilgrimage ;  and  sometimes  in  humi- 
li^  soes  barefoot,  therein  making  necessity  a  Tirtue. 
His  house  is  as  ancient  as  Tubal  Cain's,  and  bo  is  a 
renegade  by  antiquity ;  jet  he  prores  himself  a  gal- 
lant, for  he  carries  all  his  wealth  upon  Ms  back ;  or  a 
philosopher,  for  he  bears  all  his  substance  about  him. 
From  lus  art  was  music  first  inyented,  and  therefore 
is  he  always  furnished  with  a  song,  to  which  his  ham- 
mer keeping  tune,  proyes  that  he  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  kettto-drum.  Note,  that  where  the  best  ale  is, 
there  stands  his  music  most  upon  crotchets.  The 
companion  of  his  travels  is  some  foul  sun-burnt  quean ; 
that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted  gipsyism,  and 
is  turned  pedlaress.  So  marches  he  all  over  England 
with  his  bag  and  baggage ;  his  conversation  is  ine- 
proYeable,  for  he  is  ever  mending.  He  observes  truly 
the  statutes,  and  therefore  had  rather  steal  than  b^, 
in  which  he  is  irremoyeiU>ly  constant,  in  spite  of  whips 
or  imprisonment ;  and  so  strong  an  enemy  to  idleness, 
that  in  mending  one  hole,  he  had  rather  make  three 
than  want  work ;  and  when  he  hath  done,  he  throws 
the  wallet  of  his  faults  behind  him.  He  embraceth 
naturally  ancient  customs,  conversing  in  open  fields 
and  lowly  cottages ;  if  he  visit  cities  or  towns,  'tis 
but  to  deal  upon  the  imperfections  of  our  weaker  ves- 
sels. His  tongue  is  veiy  voluble,  which,  with  canting, 
proves  him  a  linguist.  He  is  entertained  in  every 
place,  but  enters  no  farther  than  the  door,  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a  coward,  but, 
believe  it,  he  is  a  lad  of  mettle ;  his  valour  is  com- 
monly three  or  four  yards  long,  fastened  to  a  pike  in 
the  end  for  flying  off.  He  is  very  prorident,  for  he 
will  fight  with  but  one  at  once,  and  then  also  he  had 
rather  submit  than  be  counted  obstinate.  To  con- 
clude, if  he  'scape  Tyburn  and  Banbury,  he  dies  a 
beggar. 

The  Fair  and  Hagppy  MUkmM 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  her- 
self beautiful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hem  is  able  to 
put  all  faoe-phffiic  out  of  countenance.  She  knows  a 
fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  commend  virtue, 
therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellences  stand  in 
her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without 
her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is 
herself,  is  far  better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though 
she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silk-worm,  she 
is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She 
doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her  com- 
plexion and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her,  too, 
immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises,  there- 
fore, with  Chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  imd  <U  mghi 
nuihesth^  lamb  her  ciuffew.  In  milking  a  cow,  and 
strainiag  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it  seems  that 
so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter ; 
for  never  came  abnond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golded  ears  of  com  fall  and 
kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished 
to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that 
felled  them.    Her  breath  is  her  own,  which  scents  all 


the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  bay-oBd  ^ 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  herloR  «- 
with  pity ;  and  i^en  winter  eveningi  fill  Miij,  •: 
ting  at  her  meny  wheel,  she  sings  defisaee  ^ .: 
giddy  wheel  of  fortune.    She  doth  all  xiaup  vri  • 
sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignoranoe  will  not  niSa)e' 
do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  welL    9ie  beaov>> 
year's  wages  at  next  lair,  and  in  chootiB^  Iss: 
ments,  counts  no  bravery  in  the  worid  like  de^7 
The  garden  and  bee-hive  are  all  her  phjfi«  ud-- 
geiy,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it    Ske  dins : 
alone,  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  sad  »?: 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  sane ;  jet,  t  £ 
truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  aooampsfiifdv. 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  piayen,bat  shsn  -L" 
yet  they  have  their  efficacy,  in  tnat  the j  a2«  nci  i«- 
with  ensuing  idle  cogitations.    Lastly,  her  ^rar.-  .^ 
so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  o&lj  s  Fri.'' 
dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  cooccLi : 
fear  of  anger.    Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  csrf  i*.  s. 
may  die  in  the  spring-time,  to  have  store  f^f  is^^ 
stuck  upon  her  mnding-sheet. 

AFnmUm. 

His  outside  is  an  ancient  yeoman  of  ED^sa^t^w" 
his  inside  may  give  arms  (with  the  best  gettjeck 
and  never  see  the  herald.  Tliere  is  no  tnier  •crr 
in  the  house  than  himself.  Though  he  be  niftftr.h 
says  not  to  his  servants,  go  to  field,  bat  let  v  r 
and  with  his  own  eye  doth  both  &tten  his  fL<A.L' 
set  forward  all  manner  of  husbandry.  He  u  tup 
by  nature  to  be  contented  with  a  little  ;  bis  or  :' « 
yields  him  both  food  and  ndment ;  he  is  plesffd  ^^ 
any  nourishment  God  sends,  iriulst  curioos  dct:  ^ 
ransacks,  as  it  were,  Noah's  ark  finr  food,  onlj  u  k^ 
the  riot  of  one  m^*  He  is  never  known  to  r  > 
law ;  understanding  to  be  law-bound  amon^  wa.  > 
like  to  be  hide-bound  among  his  beasts ;  tlw^  ik^' 
not  under  it,  and  that  such  men  sleep  ss  uBqL'^-: 
as  if  their  pillows  were  stuffed  with  lawvw'  I^ 
knives.  When  he  builds,  no  poor  taantV  t^xaf 
hinders  his  prospect ;  thej  are,  indeed,  his  alva^i'^' 
though  there  be  painted  on  them  no  sudi  9iip(r<r*- 
tion.  He  never  sits  up  late,  but  when  he  hmc  ^ 
badger,  the  vowed  foe  of  his  lambs ;  nor  uses  hti^' 
cruelty,  but  when  he  hunts  the  hare ;  nor  n^'f * 
but  when  he  setteth  snares  fox  the  snipe,  or  piCL-' 
for  the  blackbird ;  nor  oppressiou,  bat  wbee  ib  -- 
month  of  July  he  goes  to  the  next  river  and  ^"^ 
his  sheep.  He  allows  of  honest  pastime,  sad  i^^,^' 
not  the  bones  of  the  dead  anythmg  bruised,  ^  ^' 
worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  dance  b  ^' 
churchyard  after  even-song.  Rock-Mondav,  tod  tt; 
wake  in  summer,  shrovings,  the  wakeful  catditf  ' 
Christmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or  seed-cake,  these  he  ^^^ 
keeps,  yet  holds  them  no  relics  of  Popery.  He  i^  ^^ 
so  inquisitive  after  news  derived  from  the  priTj-ci**- , 
when  the  finding  an  eyery  of  hawks  in  his  ovn  p^- 1 
or  the  foaling  ofa  colt  come  of  a  good  strain,  are  ^''' 
more  pleasant  and  more  profitable.  He  is  lord  r^'^- 
mount  within  himself,  tnough  he  hold  bj  neft?  * 
mean  a  tenure,  and  dies  the  more  contentedly  (th^^**' 
he  leave  his  heir  young),  in  r^;ard  be  lesTes  i-- 
not  liable  to  a  covetous  guardian.  Lastly,  v  f'- 
him,  he  cares  not  when  his  end  comes ;  be  needi  >  • 
fear  his  audit,  for  his  quieha  is  in  heaven. 

JOHNBABLE, 

John  Eablb,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  aftervn^ 
of  Salisbury,  was  a  Tery  suooessfiil  writer  in  p 
same  department  He  vras  a  man  of  great  ksniiV 
and  eloquence,  extremely  agreeable  and  fiKxtiou^ 
conyersation,  and  of  such  excellent  moral  and  itb; 
gious  qualities,  that  (in  the  language  cf  Wste<^ 
there  had  Uved  ainoe  the  death  of  BichaidHook' 
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DO  man  'whom  God  had  hleaied  with  more  inno* 

eent  wudom,  mora  aanctifled  learning,  or  a  more 

{ttooa,  peaceable,  primitiye  temper.'    He  was  at  one 

period  chaplain  and  tator  to  Prince  Charlee,  with 

whom  he  went  into  exile  during  the  civil  war,  after 

being  deprived  of  hia  whole  property  for  hia  adhe* 

reooe  to  ^  royal  cauae.  Biihop  Earle  waa  a  natiye 

'  of  Tork,  where  ha  waa  bom  in  1601 ;  and  hia 

|.  death  took  place  in  1665.    Hia  principal  work  is 

,  eatitled  Mieroeomnograpky^  or  a  Pmm  0/  1A0  WwU 

I>mo'9tnif  t»  Emaj^  and  CkaracUn,  publiahed  about 

1(28,  and  which  la  a  yaluable  atorohonae  of  parti- 

!  colan  illnatratiTe  of  the  mannera  of  the  timea. 

I  Among  the  oharactera  drawn  are  those  of  an  Anti- 

'  qnary,  a  Carrier,  a  FUyer,  a  Pot-poet,  a  Univeraity 

Dan,  and  a  Clown.    We  ahall  give  the  laat 

SfieChim, 

Thi  plain  coontiy  fellow  is  one  that  manurea  Ma 
,  groond  well,  but  leta  himself  lie  fallow  and  untilled. 
I   He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not 
I  enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.    He  seems  to  have 
the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  his  conversa- 
tion  is  among  beasts,  and  his  talons  none  of  the 
ihoitest,  only  he  eats  not  grass,  because  he  lores  not 
'  Ballets.    His  hand  ^des  the  plough,  and  the  plough 
his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  veiy 
mound  of  his  meditations.    He  expostulates  with  his 
oxen  Teiy  nndezatandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 
better  than  English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted 
<  with  objects ;  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in  his  way, 
he  itands  dumb  and  astonished,  and  though  his  haste 
I  be  nerer  so  great,  will  fix  here  half  an  hour's  con- 
templation.   His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched 
noi,  distinguished  fiom  his  bam  by  the  loop-holes 
that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had  lone  sinoe 
washed  throngh,  but  for  the  double  ceiling  m  bacon 
OQ  the  inside,  which  has  hung  there  from^is  grand* 
me'i  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity. 
Hii  dinner  ia  his  oUier  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as 
much  as  at  his  labour;  he  is  a  terrible  fastener  on  a 
piece  of  beef,  and  you  ma^  hope  to  stare  the  guard 
off  Moner.    Hia  relirion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold, 
which  he  takea  from  his  landloid,  and  refers  it  wholly 
to  his  discretion :  yet  if  he  girehim  leare,  he  is  a  good 
Christian,  to  hia  power  (that  is),  comes  to  church  in  his 
hett  clothes,  and  aits  there  with  his  neighbours,  where 
he  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain  and  fair 
weather.    He  apprehends  God's  blessings  only  in  a 
good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  nerer  praises  him  but 
on  good  ground.    Sunday  he  esteems  a  day  to  make 
meny  in,  and  thinks  a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as 
evening  payer,  where  he  walks  reiy  solemnly  after 
wnrioe  with  hia  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  cen- 
sures the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment  with 
hii  nei^bour  ia  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his 
salutation  oommonly  some  blunt  curse.    He  thinks 
nothing  to  be  rioes  but  pride  and  ill  husbandry,  from 
which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  haa 
some  thrifty  hob-nail  proverbs  to  clout  his  discoume. 
He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day, 
where,  if  hia  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk 
with  a  good  conscience.  He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity 
but  the  burning  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  orerflowing  of 
a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plague 
that  erer  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 
spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  troubled,  and 
if  he  get  in  out  his  harrest  before,  let  it  come  when  it 
will,  he  cares  not. 

OWSN  FELLTRAX. 

Owsw  PnxTHAM,  the  author  of  a  work  of  great 
merit,  entitled  JZmo/ms;  Dmiia^Morai^andPaUicai, 
is  a  writer  of  whoee  personal  history  nothingwhat- 
tver  ia  known,  except  that  he  waa  one  of  a  iSiihily  of 


three  children,  and  that  hia  father  waa  a  Buffolkman. 
The  date  of  ibe  flrat  publication  of  the  *  Besdvea* 
ia  uncertain;  but  the  aecond  edition  appeared  in 
1688,  and  ao  pofMilar  did  the  book  continue  during 
the  aeventeenth  century,  that  it  had  reached  the 
twelfth  edition  in  1709.  Subsequently,  it  fell  into 
oblivion,  till  reprinted  in  1806,  by  Mr  Cumming,  of 
the  Board  of  ControL  It  oonsista  of  eaaaya  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  derive  ita 
name  firom  the  drcumatance,  that  the  author,  who 
wrote  for  hia  own  improvement,  generally  forma 
readutiona  at  the  end  of  each  eaaay.  Both  in  sub- 
stance  and  in  manner,  the  work  in  many  plaoea 
bean  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  essays  of 
Bacon.  Felltham's  style  is,  for  the  moat  part,  vigo- 
rous, harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subjects ; 
sometimes  imaginative  and  doquent,  but  occasion- 
ally chargeable  with  prolixity,  superabundance  of 
illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  and  looseness 
of  expression.  Hui  sentiments  are  distinguished  by 
good  sense,  and  great  purity  of  leligioua  and  moral 
principle. 

{ModeraUan  m  Orief.^ 

I  like  of  Solon's  course,  in  comforting  his  constant 
friend ;  when,  taking  him  up  to  the  top  of  a  turret, 
overlooking  iJl  the  piled  buudinss,  he  bids  him  think 
how  manv  discontents  there  had  been  in  those  houses 
since  their  fhuning — how  many  are,  and  how  manv 
will  be ;  then,  if  he  can,  to  leave  the  world'a  calami- 
ties, and  moum  but  for  his  own.  To  mourn  for  none 
else  were  hardness  and  injustice.  To  moum  for  all 
were  endless.  The  best  way  is  to  uncontract  the  brow, 
and  let  the  world's  mad  spleen  fret,  for  that  we  smile 
in  woes. 

Silence  was  a  full  answer  in  that  philosopher,  that 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  human  life,  said 
nothing,  turned  him  round,  and  vanished. 

IJAmitaHon  of  Humem  Knowledge,'] 

Learning  la  like  a  river,  whose  head  beingfar  in  the 
land,  is,  at  first  rising,  little,  and  eaaily  viewed ;  but, 
still  as  you  go,  it  gaf^th  with  a  wider  hank ;  not  with- 
out pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  while  it  is  on 
both  sides  set  with  trMS,  and  the  b^uties  of  variout 
flowers.  But  still  the  further  vou  follow  it,  the  deep«r 
and  the  broader  'tis  ;  till  at  last,  it  inwaves  itself  in 
the  unfathomed  ocean  ;  there  you  see  more  water,  but 
no  shore — qo  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastness.  In 
many  things  we  may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  of 
her  revelations.  We  may  trace  her  to  her  second 
causes ;  but,  bevond  them,  we  meet  witii  nothing  but 
the  puzale  of  the  soul,  and  the  dazzle  of  the  mind's 
dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  things  that  are,  that 
we  may  dissect^  and  hare  power  and  means  to  find 
the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure,  some  certainty. 
But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long  buried 
antiquity,  and  unto  unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in  a 
sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  of  the  line 
of  man.  Much  may  be  gained  by  studious  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  more  will  ever  rest,  whioi  man  cannot  di^ 
cover. 

lAgmntt  SeadinetB  to  Take  Qffmcc] 

We  make  ourselves  more  injuries  than  are  offered 
us;  they  many  times  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own 
thoughts,  that  were  nerer  meant  so  by  the  heart  of 
him  that  speaketh.  The  apprehension  of  wrong  hurts 
more  than  the  sharpest  part  of  the  wrong  done.  80,  by 
falsely  making  ourselres  patients  of  wrong,  we  b^ 
come  the  true  and  first  actors.  It  is  not  good,  in 
matters  of  discourtesy,  to  dire  into  a  man's  mind,  be- 
vond his  own  comment ;  nor  to  stir  upon  a  doubtful 
mdignity  without  it,  unless  we  have  proofs  that  carry 
weij^t  and  conviction  with  them.    Words  do  some- 
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times  flj  from  the  tonffue  th^t  the  heart  did  neither 
hatch  nor  harbour.  While  we  think  to  rerenge  an 
injury,  we  many  times  begin  one ;  and,  after  that, 
repent  our  misconceptions.  In  things  that  may  hare 
a  double  senHe,  it  is  good  to  think  the  better  was  in- 
tended ;  so  shall  we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and 
quietness. 

Of  being  Over-valued. 

Let  me  hare  but  so  much  wisdom  as  that  I  may  or^ 
derly  manage  myself  and  my  means,  and  I  shall  nerer 
care  to  be  pointed  at,  with  a  that  is  he.  I  wish  not  to  be 
esteemed  wiser  than  usual ;  they  that  are  so  do  better 
in  concealing  it  than  in  telling  the  world  of  it.  I 
hold  it  a  greater  injuiy  to  be  oyer-yalued  than  under ; 
for  when  brought  to  the  touch,  the  one  shall  rise  with 
praise,  while  the  other  shall  decline  with  shame.  The 
former  has  more  present  honour,  but  less  safety :  the 
latter  is  humbly  secure,  and  what  is  wanting  in  re- 
nown is  made  up  in  a  better  blessing,  quiet.  There 
is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  orer-praise  a  man  :  for 
if  his  worth  proye  short  of  what  report  doth  speak 
him,  his  own  actions  are  erer  giving  the  lie  to  his 
honour. 

Against  Detraction. 

In  some  dispositions  there  is  such  an  enyious  kind 
of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them- 
selves should  be  set  forth  as  excellent ;  so  that,  when 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues,  or,  if  those  virtues  be  like  a 
clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue,  they 
will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a  myste- 
rious silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his  brightest  glory. 
Surely,  if  we  considered  detraction  to  proceed,  as  it 
does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only  to  deficient  minds, 
we  should  find,  that  to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
us  far  more  honour,  thua.  underhandedly  seeking  to 
disparage  her.  The  former  would  show  that  we  loved 
what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the  world, 
wc  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in  ourselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man  to  make  his 
tongue  the  lash  of  the  worthy.  Even  if  we  do  know 
of  faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  show  our- 
selves more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having  the  charity 
to  conceal  them  ;  so  that  we  do  not  flatter  or  encou- 
rage them  in  their  failings.  But  to  relate  anything 
we  may  know  against  our  neighbour,  in  l^is  absence, 
is  most  unbeseeming  conduct.  And  who  will  not  con- 
demn him  as  a  trai^r  to  reputation  and  society,  who 
tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend  to  the  public  and 
ill-natured  world!  When  two  friends  part,  they 
should  lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and  exchange 
their  keys.  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to 
his  neighbour's  errors,  than  in  any  way  expose  them. 

Of  Neglect. 

.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  diligence  and 
n^lect,  that  there  is  between  a  earden  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  is  unplea- 
sant and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the 
rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes  through  all  her  best  re- 
solutions. What  nature  made  for  use,  for  strength, 
and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble,  w^ik- 
ness,  and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit  still,  and  dis- 
eases will  arise  from  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be,  yet  while  con- 
nected with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  continual 
care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  dis- 
coloured. Take  the  weeders  from  the  Fhralium  ^  and 
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a  very  little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wil^kxiMw,  i* 
turn  that  which  was  before  a  recreatica  £ar  ae  r 
a  habitation  for  vermin.     Our  life  is  a  wtsSast;  \: 
we  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  sltr:  r-. 
out  a  sentinel,  or  mardi  without  a  sooat   Kf  v. 
neglects  either  of  these  precaations,  expossi  kkir 
to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  |Hrey  to  the  di^* 
and  perseverance  of  his  advCTsaij.    The  m^a^  - 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  iMMtures  vill  aeo: 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  wil  the  hesss^  4  u. 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  cvetything  good  vlo 
grows  within  them.    With  the  religioQS  aadTK-*!.- 
posed,  a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  \mm%  wi.  « 
turb  the  mind's  fair  peace.    Macarios  did  paAo?  r^ 
only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.     Like  the  Je«i^  bi:: 
of  things  unclean,  the  least  miflcarriage  reqoim  \z 
fication.    Mui  is  like  a  watch  ;  if  erening  a&d&'^i 
ing  he  be  not  wound  up  with  pcmycr  and  d!cs3(p^.H 
tion,  he  is  unprofitable  and  fikue,  ox  serves  to  mirlai.; 
If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  aet,  it  will  Ue  h^\ 
and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  ererr  <rjj 
does  not  perform  his  part.    Sorely,  withoctac.* 
to  Qod,  we  cannot  be  secure  or  welL    Can  be  be  ir 
who  from  happiness  is  divided  !   To  be  united  te '  . 
we  must  be  influenced  by  lus  goodness,  and  <rr  . 
imitate  his  perfections.     Diligence  al<m«  isii>- 
patrimony ;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fiur^  f-^r:^' 
One  preserves  and  gathers  ;  the  other,  like  de&L  - 
the  dissolution  of  all.    The  industrious  bee,  h  ^ 
sedulity  in  summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter,  x 
the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hive,  hot  ba'sj 
and  punished. 

No  Man  Can  he  Good  to  AH 

I  never  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad,  but  sobk  b^-j 
thought  him  hon^  and  afforded  him  love;  D<ff^ 
any  so  «)od,  but  some  have  thonc ht  him  eril  i:  1 
hated  him.  Few  are  so  stigmatiod  as  thattk^rj 
not  honest  to  some ;  and  few,  again,  are  »  jil<.  ^ 
that  they  seem  not  to  some  unequal :  either  the  ^> 
ranee,  the  envy,  or  the  partiidity  of  those  thst.ii^ 
do  constitute  a  various  man.  Nor  can  a  mss  ii:  l: 
self  always  appear  alike  to  all.  In  some,natm«  £-^ 
invested  a  disparity ;  in  some,  report  hath  fore-HJ^ 
judgment ;  and  in  some,  accident  is  the  cauiie  ^  i' 
posing  us  to  love  or  hate.  Or,  if  not  tiiae,  iht  rsrr\ 
tion  of  the  bodies'  humours ;  or,  perhaps,  &<4  rj 
these.  The  soul  is  often  led  by  secret  motioa? :  >^  I 
loves,  she  knows  not  why.  There  are  impul5itc  T'l 
vacies  which  urge  us  to  a  liking,  even  against  tbe>-*' 
liaraental  acts  of  the  two  Houses,  reason,  asd  ^ 
common  sense ;  as  if  there  were  some  hiddai  Kr4£rj 
of  a  more  magnetic  force  than  all  that  the  eve  caa  » I 
and  this,  too,  more  powerful  atone  time  than  ss«::^'' 
Undiscovered  influences  please  us  now,  with  vU^ ' 
would  sometimes  contemn.  I  have  come  to  the  •<%■'- 
man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me  wiUi  a  free  ex;ffp>-  : 
of  love  and  courtesy,  and  another  time  hath  ler  :i 
unsaluted  at  all  ;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  I  hsre  be< 
certain  of  his  sound  affection  ;  and  have  fouBii  t'^ 
not  an  intended  neglect,  but  an  indisposedne^,  <'  * 
mind  seriously  busied  within.  Occasion  reins  tht  ^*' 
tions  of  the  stirring  mind.  Like  men  that  v%!l  ' 
their  sleep,  we  are  led  about,  we  neither  knowwfctin* 
nor  how. 

Meditation. 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass ;  vbreK 
in  her  long  remove,  she  disoezneth  God,  as  if  If^ 
nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  hisvb".' 
life's  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  acnh ;  &£-^ 
even  this  world,  while  we  are  in  it,  ougbt  sokw*^ 
to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  llkdy  to  ^i^sr*^ 
where  execution  follows  sound  advisements;  so  i$  n^^ 
when  tontemplation  is  seconded  by  actioo.   C^att^' 
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lation  generates;  action  propanttes.  Without  the 
nt,  the  latter  is  defectiye ;  without  the  last,  the 
i«t  is  but  abortive,  and  embryous.  Saint  Bernard 
nnpareg  contemplation  to  Rachel,  which  was  the 
lOre  fair ;  but  action  to  Leah,  which  was  the  more 
oltful.  I  will  neither  alwavs  be  busy,  and  doing  ; 
)r  ever  shut  up  in  nothing  but  thought.  Yet  that 
bich  iiome  would  call  idleness,  I  will  call  the  sweetest 
urt  of  my  life,  and  that  is,  my  thinking. 

PETER  HETLIX. 

Among  those  clerical  adherents  of  the  king,  who, 
ce  Bishop  Earle,  were  despoiled  of  their  grods  by 
le  parliament,  was  Peter  Hetun,  born  near  Ox- 
rd  in  1600.    This  industrious  writer,  who  figures 

once  as  a  geographer,  a  divine,  a  poet,  and  a 
storian,  composed  not  fewer  than  thirty -seven 
iblications,  of  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

his  MieroconHut,  or  a  Deteriptum  of  the  Cheat 
'orW,  first  printed  in  1621.  As  a  historian,  he 
splays  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and 
got,  and  stands  among  the  defenders  of  civil  and 
clesiastical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
rgotten,  were  much  read  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
iry,  and  portions  of  them  may  still  be  perused  with 
cjujure.    After  the  Restoration,  his  health  suffered 

•  much  from  disappointment  at  the  neglect  of  his 
aims  for  preferment  in  the  church,  that  he  died 
•on  after,  in  1662.  In  a  narrative  which  he  pub- 
}hed  of  a  six  weeks*  tour  to  France  in  1625,  he 
res  the  following  humorous  description  of 

iThe  French,] 

The  present  French  is  nothing  but  an  old  Oaul, 
loulded  into  a  new  name :  as  rash  he  is,  as  head- 
rong,  and  as  hair-bcained.  A  nation  whom  you 
lall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon 
le  first  sight  of  him,  you  shall  have  him  as  familiar 

•  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one 
)ur'»  conference  you  may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the 
cond  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  dir  of  all 
•<  iwcrcts,  and  he  gives  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
>u  were  his  ghostly  father,  and  bound  to  conceal 
cm  *  sub  sigillo  confessionis ' — [*  under  the  seal  of 
nfeiision']  ;  when  you  have  learned  this,  you  may 
y  him  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serviceable.  If 
•u  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  a  further 
quaintance  (a  favour  which  he  confesseth,  and  I 
lieve  him,  he  is  unworthy  of)*  himself  will  make 
e  fin^t  separation:  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson 
>\y  uuto  you,  and  now  must  find  out  somebody  else 

whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  gar- 
ent  whom  I  would  be  loath  to  wear  above  two  &kjB 
;!cther,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare, 
'amiliare  est  hominis  onmia  sibi  remittere' — ['  It  is 
ual  for  men  to  overlook  their  own  faults'],  saith 
L'llelus  of  all ;  it  holdeth  most  properly  in  this 
"ople.  He  is  veiy  kind-hearted  to  himself,  and 
inketh  himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  full ;  so 
uch  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he 
inketh  all  men  blind  but  himself.  In  this  private 
If-conceitedness  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loveth  not 
c  Knglish,  and  contemneth  the  German  ;  himself  is 
e  only  courtier  and  complete  gentleman,  but  it  is 
A  own  glass  which  he  seeth  in.  Out  of  this  conceit 
hi<)  own  excellency,  and  partly  out  of  a  shallowness 
brain,  he  is  very  liable  to  exceptions;  the  least 
staste  that  can  be  draweth  his  swoitl,  and  a  minute's 
>u«c  sheatheth  it  to  your  huid ;  afterwards,  if  you 
at  him  into  better  manners,  he  shall  take  it  kindly, 
d  cry,  Berviteur.  In  this  one  thing  they  are  wonder- 
Ily  like  the  devil ;  meekness  or  submission  makes 
em  insolent ;  a  little  resistance  putteth  them  to 
cir  heels,  or  makes  them  your  spaniels.    In  a  word 


(for  I  have  held  him  too  long),  he  is  a  walking  vanity 
in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  you 
shall  find  in  a  measure  furnished  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant),  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  b«ef  they  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish,  would  be 
thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served  from 
the  hatdi.  A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst  them  for 
three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.  Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty, 
especially  such  as  the  king  found  in  Scotland ;  to  say 
truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  for  nature 
and  a  friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the 
kitchen  wench.  I  have  heard  much  fame  of  the 
French  cooks,  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in  the  neat 
handling  of  beef  and  mutton.  They  have  (as  gene- 
rally have  all  this  nation)  good  fancies,  and  are 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  pufif'-past^,  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets.  Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  the 
belly,  but  the  palate.  It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there  as 
private  masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned 
them.  That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best ;  they 
observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for 
a  carver,  you  may  rise  fasting.  When  you  are  risen, 
if  you  can  digest  the  sluttishness  of  the  cookery 
(which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust 
you  in  a  garrison.  Follow  him  to  church,  and  there 
he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent : 
I  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.  At  a  mass,  in 
Coideliers*  church  in  Paris,  I  saw  two  French  papists, 
even  when  the  most  sacred  mysteiy  of  their  faith  was 
celebrating,  break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and 
atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic  would  have 
hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Catholics,  otherwise 
some  French  hothead  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laughing  to  Pluto. 

The  French  language  is,  indeed,  vexy  sweet  and  de- 
lectable :  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness,  by  the  cutting 
and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh  it  fall 
off  the  tongue  veiy  volubly  ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
rather  elegant  than  copious  ;  and,  therefore,  is  much 
troubled  ror  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrases.  It 
expresseth  very  much  of  itself  in  the  action ;  the  head, 
body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the  pronouncing  of 
it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  a  good  grace, 
must  have  something  in  him  of  the  mimic.  It  is  en- 
riched with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scofiing ; 
and  veiy  fiill  of  courtship,  which  maketh  all  the 
people  complimental.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  vil- 
lage hath  his  court  cringes,  and  his  eau  benite  de  cour; 
his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly  as  the  prince  of 
Cond^. 

[Prtnch  Love  of  Dancing  J] 

At  my  being  there,  the  sport  was  dancing,  an  exer- 
cise much  used  by  the  French,  who  do  naturally 
affect  it.  And  it  seems  this  natural  inclination  is  so 
strong  and  deep  rooted,  that  neither  age  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  a  smiling  fortune  can  prevail  against  it.  For 
on  this  dancing  green  there  assembleth  not  only  youth 
and  gentry,  but  also  age  and  beggary ;  old  wives, 
which  could  not  set  foot  to  ground  without  a  crutch 
in  the  streets,  had  here  taught  their  feet  to  amble ; 
you  would  have  thought,  by  the  cleanly  conveyance 
and  carriage  of  their  bodies,  that  they  had  been 
troubled  with  the  sciatica,  and  yet  so  eager  in  the 
sport,  as  if  their  dancing-days  should  never  be  done. 
Some  there  was  so  ragged,  that  a  swift  galliard  would 
almost  have  shaken  them  into  nakedness,  and  they, 
also,  most  violent  to  have  their  carcasses  directed  in  a 
measure.  To  have  attempted  the  staying  of  them  at 
home,  or  the  persuading  of  them  to  work  when  they 
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houd  tha  fiddle,  bad  baen  a  tuk  too  unwiald;  for 
Hennilei.  Id  thu  miitun  of  age  ajid  candition,  did 
•He  obMTTe  them  1.I  their  putiroe  ;  the  i±p  baing  ao 
iDtcrwDTBD  with  tbe  tilka,  uid  wrinkled  browi  M  is- 
terchancekblj  minkled  with  fnah  boutiea,  that  jou 
wonldnaTe  thouEht  it  to  hnie  been  n  muminaTT  of 
fartuiKa  ;  u  for  thoaa  of  both  mic*  which  ware  idlo- 
gether  put  action,  thaj  had  canied  thamaelTea  to  be 
carried  tbitbei  in  theii  duuit,  and  tiod  the  meatuMa 
with  OkIt  ejet. 

[BeBimd  Md  ia  ItAahUmf.} 

The  oouDtij  tbr  the  moat  part  lieth  rtrj  low, 
inaomnoh  that  the?  an  ikin  to  fence  it  with  banki 

and  nunparti,  to  leap  out  the  aea,  and  to  natnin 
rlrei*  within  their  boundi :  >o  that  in  many  plaoai 
one  ma;  see  the  lea  far  aboie  tlie  land,  and  jet  le- 
pulsed  with  thoee  bonks  :  and  ii  withal  to  fecnj  and 
full  of  marahei,  that  the;  are  foroed  to  trench  it  ' " 
innumenble  dikaa  and  channelt,  to  make  it  fiim 
and  Gt  foi  dwelling  ;  yet  not  h  firm  to  bear  either 
treea  or  much  grain.  Bat  luch  it  the  indaitrj  of  the 
people,  and  ths  trade  thej  drive,  that  haTiDg  little  or 
no  com  of  their  own  growth,  thej  do  proride  them- 
■elTca  ebawbere  ;  not  onlj  aufficient  for  their  own 
■pending,  but  whaiewith  to  lupplj  their  neighboun  : 
haTing  DO  timber  of  their  awn,  thej  apend  more 
timber  in  building  ships,  and  fencing  their  w 
oouraee,  than  anj  countij  in  the  world  :  haTio 
e,  thej  drink  moia  than  the  people  of  the  coi 
n  it  groveth  naturalJij ;  and,  Bnallv,  having 
neither  flax  noi  wool,  thej  make  more  clotb,  of  both 
eorts,  than  in  all  the  countriei  in  the  world,  ei 
Fiance  and  England. 

The  preaent  inhabitanla  are  genarallj  giTen  to  wa- 
rring liTea,  so  that  it  it  thought  that  in  Holland,  Zea- 
land, and  Weat  Friealand,  there  are  2£00  ihlpa  of  war 
and  burden  ;  the  women  for  the  moat  part  taborioua 
in  maUng  atuSi.  Naj,  jou  will  hardlj  aaa  a  child  of 
four  jeara  of  age  that  ia  not  kept  to  work,  and  made 
to  eam  it*  own  iiving,  to  the  great  commendation  of 
their  goremment.  The  gniateat  of  their  natural 
commoditiei  ia  butter  and  ohoeee  ;  of  which,  bealdee 
that  infinite  plentj  which  thej  spend  in  their  own 
4H,  and  amongat  their  garriaona,  thej  sell  as  much 
I  other  countna  aa  oomea  to  tan  thotiiand  crowni 
annum.  Bj  which  means,  and  bj  the  greatness 
of  their  fish  trade,  apoken  of  before,  thej  are  grawn  ao 
wealthj  on  the  land,  and  ao  powerful  at  aaa,  that  as 
Flanders  heretofore  wa*  taken  for  all  the  Netherlands, 
so  now  Holland  is  taken  generallj  for  all  the  pro- 
Tincea  eonfednated  in  a  league  agunat  (he  Spaniard. 


One  of  the  moat  learned  writera,  and  at  the  aame 
time  conspicDooa  political  characters  of  tlie  time, 
woa  John  Selden,  a  lawyer  of  sctiTe  and  ligorotu 
character.  He  was  born  of  reputable  parentage  in 
1584.  After  being  edacaled  at  Chichester  and  Oi- 
tbrd,  he  studied  lav  in  London,  and  publlahed  in 
the  Latin  language,  between  1607  and  1610,  icTe- 
ral  historical  and  antiquarian  works  relative  to  his 
native  countiy.  These  acquired  for  him,  besides 
onsidcrable  reputation,  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  Camden,  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Ben  Jon- 
I,  Browne,  and  oIm  of  Drajton,  to  whose  '  Polj- 
olbjon'  he  Airniahed  notoa.  Bj  Milton  he  ia  spoken  of 
as  'the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land.' 
His  largest  English  work,  A  Trealiit  on  Titla  of 
Hwimt,  waa  publiahed  in  1614,  and  atill  continues  a 
standard  authority  reapecting  the  degrees  of  nobilitj 
and  gentiT  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  such  dis' 
tinctlona  in  other  countries.  In  1617  his  fame  was 
gieatl;  extended,  both  at  home  and  on  the  continent, 


taj  tha  pnbUcatloa  of  a  ImOd.  work  <■■  Ihcjbi 
of  the  Sjriaiu,  and  more  eapedalljOBtiieka! 
deitiea  mentianed  in  the  CUd  Teriamoit.  la  bji 
perfimaoee,  A  Bitlay  1/  TiUui  (1(18).  tj  Is 


to  the  Hda  of  those  who  qoettim  the  diTioe  t^  ' 
the  church  to  that  fbnd,  he  ga*e  great  (daxti^« 
clergj,  at  whose  instigation  tltt  Ung  imiuiKacd  it 
author  to  his  presence  and  retnimanded  hEc  ^ 
waa,  moreover,  called  before  aeveral  memtcn  d  ^ 
formidable  high  commiadm  coort,  who  onwri 
fh>m  him  a  written  declantion  of  aonow  for  •^ 
he  had  done,  witboat  bowero',  any  tvtnctian^ 
opinion.  Several  replies  appeared,  bat  (o  tbot  v 
was  not  allowed  to  publish  a  rejoinder.  Danitf  ^ 
subseqoent  part  of  hit  life,  Bdden  showed  tot  I''' 
i«apect  for  hia  clerical  contemporariea,  vbHt^'^ 
duct  he  deemed  arrogant  and  oppreaain.  hn  ^ 
he  long  want  an  opportonltj  cS  allowing  thit  ci 
tjrannj  woias  littJeto  hia  taste  as  eodedaitictl.'- 
being  consulted  bj  the  parliament  in  ISil.mc^ 
alon  of  the  diapate  irith  James  conceraio;  ^ 
powers  and  privllefies,  be  spoke  ao  fieeJj  on  lit  ?~ 
pular  side,  and  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  irf^ 
up  the  apirited  protestation  of  parhantait,  thu  ^ 
sufifcred  a  short  confinement  in  contfqiMBCf  "f  'J 
rojal  diapleaaure.  A«  a  member  of  pariismffll.  ti-S 
in  thia  and  in  the  aubseqnent  relpi.  be  roDUDi^ 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  people,  iniomiich  ^ 
on  one  occasion  he  was  comoiltted  to  the  To«c  « 
the  charge  of  sedition.  In  1  MO.  wbsi  the  U^ 
Parliament  met,  he  was  unanimoualj  ekcted  ""  - 
therepresentatiTes  of  Oxford  univertitji  bgltli^ 
atill  oppoaing  the  sbuaes  and  oppressioDi  of  i^-i  '■ 
the  people  complained,  he  was  averse  to  citriy^ 
measures,  and  desirous  to  prevent  the  povrr  •( '-^ 
■word  tcora  (kUing  into  the  hands  of  eithtr  r^'7 
Finding  his  exertions  to  ward  off  a  diil  war  uuo^' 
ing,  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  himadf  st  miti  ' 
possible  from  public  life.  While  in  parliunmt.  - 
conatontiy  employed  his  influence  in  behatroflf^' 
ing  and  leamM  men,  and  performed  great  Hn»=' 
both  universities.  In  1 643  hg  was  appointEJ  tft]>^ 
of  the  records  In  the  Tower.    Mnuiwhile.  hi:  r<^-' 
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occxpatiQiit  wen  not  lofiirod  to  divert  hii  mind 
ogether  fhim  litenur?  pnnoiU.  Beaide*  an  m- 
iDt,  puUiihed  in  16Sa,  of  tlie  celebrated  Anmde- 


n  narblei,  vhich  had  been  brought  Irom  Greece 
)  previoui  year,*  he  gaye  to  the  »orld  Tarioui 
irks  on  legal  and  ecdeaiaatical  actiquiUei.  parti- 
larlj  thme  of  the  Jewish  nation;  and  alio  an  ela- 
rate  I*tiii  tceati«e  in  support  of  tbe  right  of 
itiah  dominion  OTer  tbe  drcuinjaceiit  aeaa.  This 
t  ^>peared  in  1630^  and  found  great  favour  with 
putiet.  A  defence  of  it  againit  a  Dntch  writer 
a  tbe  lait  publication  before  bii  death — an  event 
lich  took  ^ace  in  ISM.  Hii  Mend  Archbishop 
>her  preached  bia  foneral  aermon,  and  his  vahiable 
rar;  was  added  by  his  executor*  to  the  Bodleian  at 
*«il  After  his  death,  aoollection  of  hii  ^ayillg^ 
tided  Tablt  Talk,  was  pubbshed  by  tiis  amanuensii, 
10  statea  that  he  enjoyed  for  twenty  yean  the 
portunitj  of  hearing  bii  employer's  ducoorte,  and 
IS  in  the  habit  of  committiag  faithfully  to  writing 
le  excellent  things  that  onially  fell  ttova  him.' 
ia  more  by  bis  'Table  Talk'  than  by  the  works 
blished  Id  his  lift-time,  that  Selilen  is  now  gene- 
ly  known  ai  a  writer  i  tbr  though  be  was  a  man  of 
;at  talent  and  learning,  his  s^le  was  deficient  in 
te  and  grace,  and  the  class  of  subjects  which  he 
DUi  was  one  little  suited  to  the  popolar  taste.  The 
lowing  eulogy  of  him  by  Lord  Clarendon,  whose 
litics  were  opposite  to  bis,  proves  how  highly 
was  respected  by  all  parties  :— '  He  was  a  person 
lom  no  character  can  flatter,  or  transmit  any 
[ireuiODS  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.  He  was 
so  stupendous  a  learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all 
ignages  (as  may  appear  in  his  excellent  writings), 
It  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely 
iversant  amongst  books,  and  had  never  spent  an 
UT  but  in  reading  and  writing  ;  yet  bis  humanly, 
hbjlity,  and  courtesy,  were  such,  that  he  would 
ce  bei^  thooght  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best 
uts,  but  that  hi*  good-nature,  charity,  and  de- 
ht  in  doing  good,  exceeded  that  breeding.  His 
te  in  all  his  writings  seems  harsh,  and  sometimes 
icurc,  which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
(truBC  subjects  of  which  he  commonly  treated,  out 
the  paths  trod  by  other  men.  but  to  a  little  onder^ 
luing  the  beaa^  of  Style,  and  too  mnch  propensity 


to  the  language  of  antiquity  >  but  in  his 

tion  he  was  the  most  clear  discouner,  and  had  the 
best  faculty  of  making  hard  things  easy,  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  understanding,  that  bath  been  known. 
Mr  Hyde  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  valned  himself 
Dpon  nothing  more  than  upon  baring  had  Mr  Sel- 
den's  acquaintance  f^m  the  time  ho  was  very  young, 
and  held  it  with  great  delight  as  long  as  ther  were 
roflbred  to  continue  together  in  London ;  and  he  wa« 
mnch  troubled  always  when  ho  beard  him  blamed. 
censured,  and  reproached,  for  staying  in  London,  and 
in  the  parliament  after  they  were  in  rebellion,  and 
in  the  worst  times,  which  his  age  obliged  him  to  do; 
and  how  wicked  soever  the  actions  were  which  were 
every  day  done,  he  was  confident  he  had  not  given 
his  consent  to  them,  hut  would  have  hindered  them 
if  he  could  with  his  own  safety,  to  which  he  was 
always  enough  indulgent  If  he  had  souk  inflr- 
mitiei  with  other  men.  they  were  weighed  down 
with  wonderftil  and  prodigious  ahilltlet  and  excel- 
lences in  the  other  scale.' 

Many  of  tbe  apophthegms  to  be  foond  In  Selden's 
'  Table  Talk'  are  exceedingly  aoule;  many  of  them 
are  boinonmB ;  while  some  embody  propositions 
which,  though  ottered  in  familiar  conversaticin,  he 
probably  would  not  have  seriously  maintained.  As 
might  be  expected,  satirical  remarks  on  the  clergy 
abound,  and  there  are  displays  also  of  that  cautious 
spirit  which  distdnguished  him  throughoutbis  career. 
Marriage,  for  example,  he  characterises  as  '  a  despe- 
rate thing :  the  fkigs  in  .£sop  were  extreme  wise ; 
they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they 
would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could 
not  get  out  again.'  The  following  are  additional 
extract*  Ekud  the  '  Talde  Talk  i'— 


1.  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  before 
he  is  awan,  mak«  himself  such  a  one  as  he  speaks 
agunst ;  for  if  he  had  civility  or  bleeding,  he  would 
forbear  such  kind  of  language. 

2.  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words.  An  example  we 
have  in  tha  old  lord  of  Salisbuiy,  who  was  a  great  wise 
man.  Stone  had  called  soma  lord  aboat  court  fool ) 
the  lord  complains,  and  has  Stone  whipped ;  Stone 
cries,  *  1  might  have  called  my  lord  of  Salisbury  fool 
often  enough,  before  he  would  have  had  me  whipped.' 

3.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  bat  rather  give 
him  EDod  words,  that  he  may  use  you  tbe  better,  if 
you  chance  to  fall  into  his  hands.  The  Spaniard  did 
this  when  he  was  dying;  his  oonfessor  told  him,  to 
work  him  to  npentanoe,  how  Che  devil  tormented  the 
wicked  that  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard  nplying,  called 
tha  devil,  my  lord:  *  I  hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not 
BO  cnie!.*  His  mnftssor  reproved  him.  '  Excuse  me,' 
said  the  Don,  *  for  calling  him  so;  I  know  not  into  what 
hands  I  may  fall ;  and  if  1  happen  into  his,  I  hope 
he  will  use  me  the  better  for  givmg  him  good  words.' 

1.  Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise, 
and  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.  The  master 
Chinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  buty  for 
the  clergy,  and  the  clei^y  for  the  laity. 

2.  Then  is  hvmititat  gnadam  in  t-itia.I  If  a  man 
does  not  take  notice  of  that  cKcellenry  and  perfection 
that  is  in  himself,  how  can  he  be  thankful  to  God, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection! 
Nay,  if  a  man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  himself, 
it  wUl  render  him  unserviceable  both  to  God  and  man. 
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ing ;  it  is  not  the  eating,  nor  it  it  not  the  drinking, 
that  is  to  be  bUmed,  but  the  excess.    So  in  pride. 

A  king  is  a  thing  men  have  made  for  their  own 
sakes,  for  quietness  sake ;  just  as  in  a  family  one  man 
is  appointed  to  buy  the  meat :  if  every  man  should 
buy,  or  if  there  were  many  buyers,  they  would  never 
agree;  one  would  buy  what  the  other  liked  not,  or 
what  the  other  had  bought  before,  so  there  would  be 
a  confusion.  But  that  charge  being  committed  to 
one,  he,  according  to  )iis  discretion,  pleases  all.  If 
they  have  not  what  they  would  have  one  day,  they 
shall  have  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good. 

fferay, 

Tis  a  vain  thing  to  talk  of  an  heretic,  for  a  man 
for  his  heart  can  think  no  otherwise  than  he  does 
think.  In  the  primitive  times  there  were  many  opi- 
nions, nothing  scarce,  but  some  or  other  held.  One  of 
these  opinions  being  embraced  by  some  prince,  and 
received  into  his  kingdom,  the  rest  were  condemned 
as  heresies  ;  and  his  religion,  which  was  but  one  of 
the  several  opinions,  first  is  said  to  be  orthodox,  and 
so  to  have  continued  ever  since  the  apostles. 

Learning  and  Wisdom, 

No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning :  i^t  may  adminis- 
ter matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon ;  but 
wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  mth  a  man. 

Oracles, 

Oracles  ceased  presently  after  Christ,  as  noon  as 
nobody  believed  them  :  just  as  we  have  no  fortune- 
tellers, nor  wise  men  [wizards],  when  nobody  cares 
for  them.  Sometimes  you  have  a  season  for  them, 
when  people  believe  them  ;  and  neither  of  these,  I 
conceive,  wrought  by  the  devil. 

Dreams  and  Prophecies, 

Dreams  and  prophecies  do  thus  much  good :  they 
make  a  man  go  on  with  boldness  and  courage  upon  a 
danger,  or  a  mistress.  If  he  obtains,  he  attributes 
much  to  them ;  if  he  miscarries,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them  or  is  no  more  thought  of  himself. 

Sermons, 

Nothing  is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
and  meant  there  for  person  and  place ;  the  rest  is 
application,  which  a  discreet  man  may  do  well ;  but 
'tis  his  scripture,  not  the  Holy  Ghost's. 

First,  in  vour  sermons  use  your  logic,  and  then  your 
rhetoric :  rhetoric  without  logic  is  like  a  tree  with 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root. 

Libels. 

Though  some  make  light  of  libels,  yet  you  may  see 
by  them  how  the  wind  sits  :  as,  take  a  straw  and 
throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which 
way  the  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting 
up  a  stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels. 

Devils  in  the  Bead. 

A  person  of  quality  came  to  my  chamber  in  the 
Temple,  and  told  me  he  had  two  devihi  in  his  head, 
(I  wondered  what  he  meant),  and,  just  at  that  time, 
one  of  them  bid  him  kill  me.  With  that  I  began  to 
be  afraid,  and  thought  he  was  mad.  He  said  he  knew 
I  could  cure  him,  and  therefore  intreated  me  to  give 
him  something,  for  he  was  resolved  he  would  go  to 


nobody  else.    I,  perceiving  wbat  an  opim^c  k  u 
of  me,  and  that  it  was  only  melancholy  tbst  tr:'  • 
him,  took  him  in  hand,  wanwited  him,  if  Uf^. 
follow  my  directions,  to  ciixe  him  in  a  i^ot  tz.". 
desired  him  to  let  me  be  alone  about  an  hetir.  B£.i  t-. 
to  come  again ;  which  he  was  very  williaf  ta  L  u 
mean  time,  I  got  a  card,  and  wrai^»ed  it  op  bii  •-: 
in  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  put  strings  to  the  tt^:. 
and  when  he  came,  gave  it  to  him  to  bao^  tiaur, . 
neck  ;  withal  chai^d  him,  that  he  dkould  oot^^r:! 
himself,  neither  with  eating  or  drinking,  hat  «?- 
little  of  supper,  and  say  nis  prayen  dolj  vki . 
went  to  bed ;  and  I  made  no  question  but  k  «--. 
be  well  in  three  or  four  daja.     Within  tbt  r^* 
went  to  dinner  to  his  house,  and  asked  hi&b^^. 
did  !     He  said  he  was  much  better,  but  not  ^^ 
well ;  for,  in  truthi  he  had  not  dealt  don; « 
me ;  he  had  four  devils  in  hia  head,  and  be  ptR?.- 
two  of  them  were  gone,  with  that  whidi  I  ^  r^ 
him,  but  the  other  two  troubled  him  still   'W*. 
said  I,  *  I  am  glad  two  of  them  are  gose ;  1  & 
no  doubt  to  get  away  the  other  two  likevi»;  ^ 

Save  him  another  thing  to  hang  about  his  necL  7.* 
ays  after,  he  came  to  me  to  my  chamber,  c-i ' 
fessed  he  was  now  as  well  as  ever  he  wa»  in  k* 
and  did  extremely  thank  me  for  the  grvat  «r  I  ii 
taken  of  him.    I,  fearing  lest  he  might  idafxr  :\ 
the  like  distemper,  told  him  that  theie  vis  &(«*- 
myself  and  one  physician  more  in  the  w^ok%« 
that  could  cure  the  devils  in  the  head,  sad  ^  i» 
Dr  Harvey  (whom  I  had  prepared),  and  wishni  U 
if  ever  he  found  himself  ill  in  my  aheenee,  v  i!»  "^ 
him,  for  he  could  cure  his  disease  as  well  a«  &}«^' 
The  gentleman  lived  many  yeais,  and  ts5  t*^ 
troubled  after. 

We  quote  the  following  mofsel  from  the  ps^ 
to  Selden's  •  History  of  Tithes  :'— 

[Fret  Inqmry.'\ 

For  the  old  sceptics  that  never  would  proftsi  Jb^ 
they  had  found  a  truth,  yet  showed  the  bert  wt 
search  for  any,  when  they  doubted  as  well  d  ^ 
those  of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  ciedulooslT  mr.*<^ 
for  infallible  principles,  as  they  did  of  the  h«^ 
conclusions.  They  were  indeed,  questionless,  Xs*  ^' 
and  deceived  themselves  with  the  nimblen^v  c^'  '^- 
own  sophisms,  that  permitted  no  kind  of  e«UbIi<^ 
truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that  avoids  their  di--:*:^ 
levity,  yet,  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  [^\ 
of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  that  in  all  kiL-i*  - 
studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  s&nctia^  ^ 
truth;  while  others  that  are  servile  to  oomm'j-; 
nion  and  vulgar  suppositions,  can  rarely  hope  t.  < 
admitted  nearer  than  into  the  base  court  of  hertri;'^ 
which  too  speciously  often  counterfeits  her  i£S^ 
sanctuary. 

JAMES  USHER. 

The  man  who,  along  with  Selden,  at  thi5  ::^ 
contributed  most  to  extend  the  reputation  ii  \'^ 
lish  learning  throughout  civilised  Europe,  iras  b 
friend  James  Usher,  archbishop  of  Anna^u 


i 


primate  of  Ireland.  This  celebrated  scholar 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1581,  and  would  have  der*. 
himself  to  the  law,  had  not  the  death  of  his  bsbz 
whose  wishes  pointed  to  that  professioD,  aOo?"- 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  for  theotopy.  H 
succeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  but  wishior  t 
devote  himself  uninterruptedly  to  study,  gsvc  - 
up  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  oth  i 
sufficiency  for  his  maintenance  at  ooQege  aad  ^ 
purchase  of  books.  He  early  dispkyed  great  is. 
against  the  Koman  Catholics;  and,  ootwithstcu- 
ing  the  mildness  of  his  personal  character,  crt- 
tinued  throughout  his  life  to  manifest  s  highk  ::- 
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Taut  ipirit  towards  them.  In  1606  he  vimled 
;land,  and  beCBme  intimate  with  Camden  and 
Robert  Cotton,  to  the  former  of  wbon  be  com- 
Dicated  lome  valuaUe  patticalan  aboat  the  ao- 


AnAbUiap  tTihtr. 
tnt  atnte  of  Ireland  and  tlic  history  of  Dublin : 
ese  were  afterwardi  inierted  by  Camden  in  his 
Iritannia.'  For  thirteen  years  sabsequently  to 
07,  Usher  filled  the  chair  of  diiinity  in  the  uni- 
rsity  of  Dublin,  io  performing  the  duties  of  which 
:  confined  hii  attention  chiefly  to  the  controTenies 
tween  the  Proteatants  and  Catholics.  At  the  con- 
ication  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  161S,  when  they 
tennined  to  assert  their  indcpeodeace  ai  a  national 
lurch,  the  articles  drawn  up  oo  the  occasion  ema- 
iteit  chiefly  flrom  his  pen  i  and  by  asserting  in  them 
e  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation 
thvir  broadest  aspect,  as  well  as  by  his  advocacy 
ttie  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  his 
lown  opinion,  that  bishops  were  not  a  distinct 
der  in  the  church,  but  only  superior  io  degree  to 
'esbylers.  he  eipo^d  himself  to  the  charge  at  being 
fuvnurer  of  Puritanism.  Having  been  accused  as 
ich  to  the  king,  he  went  over  to  England  in  1619, 
id,  in  a  conference  vrith  his  miqesty,  so  fully 
eared  himself,  that  he  was  ere  long  appointed  to  the 
t  of  Meath,  and  in  1624  to  the  archbisbopric  of 
miuirh.  Soon  afterwards  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
tolerant  spirit  towards  the  Catholics,  by  acting  as 
le  k-^ng  man  at  the  drawing  np  of  a  protestation 
ituioencing  thus  ; — '  The  religion  of  the  Papists  is 
iiuntitious  and  idolatrous;  their  faith  and  doC' 
inu  enoncoua  and  heretical ;  their  church,  in  re- 
ject of  both,  apoitaticaL  To  give  them,  therefore, 
luleratioD,  or  to  consent  that  tbey  may  freely 
urcise  their  religion,  and  profesi  their  futh  and 
ictrine,  is  a  grievous  lin.'  At  a  lubaequent  period, 
slivr'g  zeal  showed  itself  in  a  more  creditable 
lapc  on  the  occasion  of  a  letter  trom  the  king  to 
ie  Irish  archbishops,  complaining  of  the  increase  of 
'optTv  in  Ireland.  He  invited  persons  of  the  Catho- 
a  jienuasion  to  his  house,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
ert  ihtra  by  friendly  argument,  in  which  attempt 
II  great  skill  in  disputation  is  said  to  have  given 
im  considerable  success.  During  the  political  con- 
nliioni  of  Charles's  reign.  Usher,  in  a  treatise  en- 
itled  Tin  Poaer  ^  the  Primx,  and  OUdiriKt  of  the 
'•uijtcl,  maintained  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of 
»lth)g  up  arms  against  the  king.    The  Irish  rebel- 


lion, in  1641,  drove  him  to  England,  where  he 
settled  at  Oxford,  then  the  residence  of  Charles, 
Subsequently  the  civil  war  caused  bim  repeatedly 
to  change  his  abode,  which  was  finally  the  Countvss 
of  Peterborough's  seat  at  Ryegate,  where  he  died  in 
1GS6,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Most  of  his  writ- 
ings relate  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities, 
and  were  mainly  intended  to  furnish  arguments 
against  the  CathoUc* ;  bat  the  production  for  whicli 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  a  great  chronological  work 
entitled  Annaia,  or  '  Annals,'  the  first  part  of  which 
«aapnbli«hedinlG50,and  tiiesecondinI694.  Itisa 
chroiudogical  digest  of  universal  history,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
{ in  Vespasian's  reign.  The  author  intended  to  odd  a 
third  part,  but  died  before  accomplishing  bis  design. 
In  this  work,  which  was  received  witli  great  ap- 
plause by  the  learned  throughout  Europe,  and  liaa 
been  several  times  reprinted  on  tlie  continent,  tlie 
author,  by  fixing  the  three  epochs  of  the  deluge,  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their  re- 
turn frara  Babylon,  has  reconciled  the  chronologies 
of  sacred  and  profane  history ;  and  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  his  chronological  system  is  tliat  which  is 
generally  received.  A  posthumous  work,  which  h" 
lett  unfinished,  was  printed  in  1660,  under  the  till 
of  CAnnu/nrta  Sacra ;  it  is  accounted  a  valuable  pro- 
duction, as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  ascred  history, 
and  as  showing  the  gmunils  and  calcnlations  of  the 


WiLUAN  CaiLUKQWOHTH  wos  B  Still  iDore  pro- 
minent, though  less  bigoted,  opposer  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  his  contempo- 


WOUioii  ChUUngwoith. 

rary  Usher.  This  famous  polemic  was  born  at 
0:d'ord  in  1603,  and  studied  there.  An  early  love  of 
disputation,  in  which  he  possessed  eminent  skill, 
brought  upon  him  audi  a  habit  of  doubting,  that 
his  opinions  became  unsettled  on  all  subjects,  i 
somuch  that  a  Jesuit,  named  Fisher,  was  able 
argue  him  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrine*  of  Popery. 
Tlie  chief  argument  which  led  to  thia  recult  was 
that  which  munlained  the  necessity  of  an  infalliUe 
living  guide  in  matters  of  fiuth,  to  which  character 
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the  Boman  Catholic  church  appeared  to  him  to  be 
best  entitled.  For  tome  time  after  this,  he  studied 
at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Douays  but  his  Mends  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  addi- 
tional study  of  the  points  of  diffbrenoe,  he  declared 
in  favour  ci  the  Protestant  faith.  This  drew  hhn 
into  sereral  cfrntroTersies,  in  which  he  employed 
the  arguments  that  were  afterwards  methodically 
stated  in  his  fiunons  work  entitled  The  Religion  of 
the  ProUttamU  a  Safe  Way  to  Salwation,  published  in 
1637.  This  treatise,  which  has  placed  its  author  in 
the  first  rank  of  religious  controrersialists,  is  c(m- 
sidered  a  model  of  perspicuous  reasoning,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
to  which  appeal  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
putes; that  no  church  is  infallible;  and  that  the 
apostles'  creed  embraces  all  the  necessary  points 
of  faith.  The  latitudinarianism  of  Chillingworth 
brought  upon  him  the  appellations  of  Arian  and 
Socinian ;  and  his  character  for  orthodoxy  was  still 
fiirther  shaken  by  his  refusal  to  accept  of  prefer- 
ment, on  condition  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  His  scruples  having,  however,  been  over- 
come, he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Salisbury.  During  the  civil  war,  he  zealously 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  even  acted  as  en- 
gineer at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643.  He  died 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
one  of  his  intimate  fHends,  has  drawn  the  f<^owing 
character  of  this  eminent  divine : — *  He  was  a  man 
of  so  great  a  subtilty  of  understanding,  and  so  rare 
a  temper  in  debate,  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
provoke  him  into  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  man's  self  from  being  a  little  discom- 
posed by  his  sharpness  and  quickness  of  argument, 
and  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  fiurility,  and  a 
great  advantage  over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.' 
Writing  to  a  Catholic,  in  allusion  to  the  changes  of 
his  own  faith,  Chillingworth  says — *  I  know  a  man, 
that  of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist,  and 
the  day  that  he  did  so,  was  cbnvicted  in  conscience 
that  his  yesterday's  opinion  Was  an  efror.  The  same 
man  afterwards,  upon  better  consideration,  became 
a  doubting  Papist,  and  of  A  doubting  Papist  a  con- 
firmed Protestant  Atid  yet  this  man  thinks  him- 
self no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a 
traveller,  who,  using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 
way  to  some  remote  city,  did  yet  mistake  it,  and 
after  find  his  error  and  amend  li  Kay,  he  stands 
upon  his  Justification  so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  his 
alterations,  not  only  to  you,  "but  also  from  you,  by 
God's  merey,  Were  the  most  satisfactory  actions  to 
himself  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories 
that  ever  he  obtained'over  himself,  and  his  affections, 
in  those  things  which  In  this  world  are  most  pre- 
cious.' In  the  same  liberal  spirit  are  written  the 
following  passages,  extracted  from  his  great  work : — 

{Against  the  Bmpfoyment  qf  Force  in  RdiffUm,  ] 

I  have  learned  from  the  ancient  fathen  of  the 
church,  that  nothing  is  more  acainst  religion  than  to 
force  religion  ;  and  of  St  Paul,  the  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warfare  are  not  carnal.  And  great  reason  ; 
for  human  violence  may  make  men  counterfeit,  but 
cannot  make  them  believe,  and  is  therefore  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  breed  fbrm  without  and  atheism  with- 
in. Besides,  if  this  means  of  bringing  men  to  em- 
brace any  religion  were  genemllv  used  (as,  if  it  may 
be  justly  used  in  any  place  by  those  that  have  power, 
and  think  they  have  truth,  certainly  they  cannot  with 
reason  deny,  but  that  it  may  be  used  in  everv  place 
by  those  that  have  power  as  well  as  they,  and  think 
they  have  truth  as  well  as  they),  what  could  fbUow  but 


the  maintenance,  perhaps,  of  trath,  boi  pe^  v 
the  profiMsion  of  it,  in  one  place,  and  the  oppRvk  - 
it  in  a  hundred  t  What  will  follow  fioiii  it  be  ^ 
preservation,  peradventure,  of  umiij.  Vet,  pod^ 
ture,  only  of  uniformity^  in  particolar  iti»* «.. 
churehes ;  but  the  ImmwteUsiiig  the  gm»  ^1 
more  lamentable  ditisioni  of  QiristeDdocB  i&i  j 
world  1  And,  therefore,  wfaal  iMi  folloir  froD  i  -  ~ 
perhaps,  in  the  Judgment  of  Citaal  policT,  tk*. 
poral  boiefit  and  tranquillity  of  Icmpenl'  fCtia  cl 
kingdoms,  but  the  in&iite  prejudice^  if  mi  tke  vm 
lation,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  t  *  *  Ba:^^ 
that  know  there  u  a  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  ^H 
by  whose  will  and  pleasure  kinn  and  kinjpkiu  •&} 
and  fall,  they  know  that  to  no  king  er  ststo  uxi-^ 
can  be  ph>fitable  which  is  unjust )  ittd  tksl  ikcj 
can  be  more  evidently  uiyust  than  ie  fWciettk  w 
by  the  profteioii  of  a  rellgton  whldl  the/  Mktt  .i 
to  lose  Iheir  own  eternal  hkppinees|  out  of  s  nis  ei 
needless  fW  lest  they  inay  possibly  dislttf%  (Wl*  '^ 
poral  quietness.  There  is  ho  dabger  to  an/  flsn  M 
any  man's  opinion,  unless  il  be  tueh  ill  ftpbi^  i 
which  disob^ienee  to  authorial  ttr  Ifiifplct/,  if  'nd 
or  licensed  (which  sort,  1  ooltfl^  taaf  jvv  i 
punished  at  Well  as  other  fWult^i  or  unka  di* « 
euinaiy  doctrine  be  Joined  witk  it|  tiiat  it  i<  Irn 
for  him  by  human  violence  to  enfbroe  oiba> '  i 
Therefore,  if  Protestants  did  offer  violeooe  :.•  ii 
men's  consciences,  and  compel  them  to  emhncv  d 
reformation,  I  excuse  them  not. 

[Retucm  muaf  "be  appeaiei  to  m  Rdigiem  Ditamj*^ 

But  you  that  would  not  have  men  foUov  tbr  r^ 
son,  what  would  vou  have  them  follow  I  their  pin-^ 
or  pluck  out  their  eyes,  and  go  blindfold !  >\  '^ 
say;  you  would  have  them  follow  aethohtr.  J 
God's  name  let  them ;  we  also  would  hate  thas  ' 
low  authority  $  for  it  is  upon  the  anthoritv  of  aH 
sal  tradition  that  we  would  have  thera  bttien  Srj 
ture.  But  then,  as  for  the  authority  which  jve  vnj 
have  them  follow,  vou  will  let  than  see  ies»^  A 
they  should  follow  it.  And  is  not  this  to  fo  i  i '-i 
about — to  leave  reason  for  a  short  turn,  sad  tbi  i 
oome  to  it  again,  and  to  do  that  whidi  yvn.  cocks 
in  others!  It  being,  indeed,  a  plain  impo«ibiJt7'> 
any  man  to  submit  his  reason  but  to  reason :  V'  i 
that  doth  it  to  authority,  must  of  necessity  thiiil  £^^ 
self  to  have  greater  reason  to  believe  that  aath«iv- 

A  collection  of  nine  sermcms,  preached  br  OJ 
lingworth  before  Charles  L,  has  been  freqs^^ 
printed.  From  one  of  these  we  select  the  foO^va 
animated  expostulation  with  his  noble  hesren  >- 

[Againet  Dvdiing.^ 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  [of  the  forgiresr^  '-*  ^ 
juries]  received  in  the  world  1  What  counsel » -v 
men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  tbfe  = 
such  a  case  1  How  would  the  soberest,  disews^ 
well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  1  Whj,  tha^ :  < 
thv  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offioed  tb<v  ^ 
injury,  or  an  afllont,  forgive  him  t  Bv  do  c^-~* 
thou  art  utterly  undone,  and  lost  in  repntsthx  ^' 
the  worid,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  Whst  b  t?  •< 
done,  then  t  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  take  itc '] 
all  other  business  and  employment  be  hud  ssi  J<- ' 
thou  hast  his  blood.  How !  A  man's  blood  fr  *■ 
injurious,  pasnonate  speech — ^fbr  a  disdainfal  l"-'^ 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayest  ptin  ^  ^ 
men  the  reputation  of  a  discreet,  weU-tempeifd  c^" 
derer,  be  sure  thou  killest  him  not  in  passion,  vfce^  '-^' 
blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocstioc :  ^' 
proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  settlednen  o>'  ^ 
son,  with  as  much  discretion  and  pre|iaredBeA,vti ' 
wouldest  to  the  communion :  alter  sevenl  da^'  ^ 
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ite,  that  it  m*7  appear  it  is  thj  reaaon  guides  thee, 
d  not  thj  passion,  inrite  him  kindlj  and  oourteooslj 
A  some  retired  place,  and  there  let  it  be  determined 
tether  his  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy  the  injurj. 
Oh,  thou  holj  Christian  reli|rion  I  Whence  is  it 
it  thj  childroi  have  sucked  wis  inhnwiMi  poison- 
9  blood,  these  rasing  fierj  spirits  1  For  if  we  shall 
juire  of  the  heathen,  they  will  say.  They  hare  not 
^med  this  from  us ;  or  of  the  MsJiometans,  they 
11  answer,  We  are  not  guilty  of  it*  Blessed  Ood ! 
it  it  should  become  a  most  sure  settled  coune  for  a 
A  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world, 
lie  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ, 
ich  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  do,  if  he  haye  any 
pes  of  attaining  hearen,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for 
i  maintaining  of  life  \    That  ever  it  should  enter 

0  Christian  hearte  to  walk  so  curiously  and  exactly 
itnuy  unto  the  ways  of  Ood !  That  whereas  he 
9  himself  every  day,  and  hour  almost,  contemned 

1  despised  by  tiiee,  who  art  his  serrant,  his  crea- 
"e,  upon  whom  he  might,  without  all  possible  im- 
tation  of  unrighteousness,  pour  down  all  the  yials 
bis  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet  he,  notwithstanding, 
patient  and  long-suffering  towards  thee,  hoping  that 

long-suffering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
leeching  thee  (Uily  by  his  ministen  to  be  reconciled 
to  him  ;  and  yet  thou,  on  the  other  side,  for  a  dis- 
npered  passionate  speech,  or  less,  should  take  upon 
«  to  send  thy  neighbour's  soul,  or  thine  own,  or 
cly  both,  clojKed  and  oppressed  with  all  your  sins 
repented  of  ^r  how  can  repentance  possibly  oon- 
t  with  such  a  reeolution  1),  before  the  tribunal-seat 
Ood,  to  expect  your  final  sentence ;  utterly  de- 
Ting  yourself  of  all  the  blessed  means  which  Ood 
I  contrired  for  thy  salTatlon,  and  putting  thyself 
such  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  m  God's  power 
noRt  to  do  thee  any  good.  Pardon,  I  beseech  you, 
^  earnestness,  almost  intemperateness,  seeing  that 
hath  proceeded  ftom  so  just,  so  warrantable  a 
)und  ;  and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  giro  rules  of 
Qour  and  reputation  to  the  whole  kingdom,  do  not 
u  t<ku!h  others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable 
dge  of  your  religion — charity  and  foigiring  of  of* 
kces  :  giro  men  leave  to  be  Christians  without  dan- 
'  or  dishonour ;  or,  if  religion  will  not  work  with 
11,  yet  let  the  laws  of  that  state  wherein  you  lire, 
i  earnest  desires  and  care  of  your  righteous  prind^ 
!Tail  with  yoa. 

JOHN  HALE8. 

John  Hales  (1584-1656)  is  by  Mosheim  classed 
th  Chillingwortb,  as  a  prominent  defender  of  ra- 
nal  and  tolerant  principles  in  religion.  He  was 
(hiy  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
ipfuage,  of  which  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
ford  ui  1612.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  went  to 
)lland  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  am- 
tsador  at  the  Hague;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
ended  the  meetings  of  the  fiunous  synod  of 
•rt,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  recorded  in  his 
bllshed  lettera  to  Sir  Dudley.  Till  this  time, 
held  the  Calrinistic  opinions  in  which  he  had 
!n  educated ;  bat  the  arguments  of  the  Arminian 
impion  Episcopius,  urged  before  the  synod,  made 
n,  according  to  his  own  expression,  *bid  John 
tvin  good  night.'  His  letters  from  Dort  are  cha- 
tensed  by  ll>rd  Clarendon  as  *  the  best  memorial 
the  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  animosity,  and 
ustice  of  that  convention.'*  Although  the  emi- 
it  learning  and  abilities  of  Hales  would  certainly 
i^e  led  to  Ugh  preferment  in  the  church,  he  chose 
her  to  live  in  stadious  retirement,  and  accordingly 
:hdrew  to  Eton  college,  where  he  had  a  priyato 

«  Clsnodon^Life  of  Blmsdf,  L  S7. 


f^owship  under  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Saville  as 
provost  Of  this,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party, 
he  was  deprived,  for  refusing  to  take  the  '  engage- 
ment,' or  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  as  then  established  without  a  king  or 
house  of  lords.  By  catting  off  the  means  of  suMst- 
ence,  his  ejection  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that 
at  length  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  on  which  he  had  ex* 
pended  £2600,  for  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 
This  he  did  fh)m  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  re- 
fused to  accept  the  pecuniary  bounty  hbenilly  offered 
by  his  fHends.  Besides  sermons  and  miscellanies 
(the  former  of  which  compose  the  chief  portion  of  his 
works),  he  wrote  a  fiimous  Tract  coneeming  Schum 
and  Schumatics,  in  which  the  causes  of  religious  dis- 
union, and,  in  particular,  the  bad  effects  of  Epis- 
copal ambition,  are  freely  discussed.  This  tract 
having  come  to  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  author,  Hales  ad- 
dressed a  letter  in  defence  of  it  to  the  primate,  who 
having  invited  him  to  a  conference^  was  so  well  satis- 
fied, that  he  forced,  though  not  withoat  difllculty,  a 
prebendal  stall  of  Windsor  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
needy  but  contented  scholar.  The  learning,  abilities, 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  John  Hales  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only  by  Clarendon,  bat 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr  Heylin,  And^w  MarveU,  and 
Bishop  Stillingfieet    He  is  styled  by  Anthony  Wood 

*  a  walking  library  ;'*  and  Pearson  considered  him  to 
be  *  a  man  of  as  great  a  sharpness,  quickness,  and 
subtil^  of  wit,  as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  nation 
bred.  His  industry  did  strive,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
equal  the  largeness  of  his  capacity,  whereby  he  be- 
came as  great  a  master  of  polite,  various,  and  uni- 
versal learning,  as  ever  yet  conversed  with  books.' f 
His  extensive  knowledge  he  cheerfully  communicatea 
to  others ;  and  his  disposition  being  Uberal,  obliging, 
and  charitable,  made  him,  in  religious  matters,  a  de- 
termined foe  to  intolerance,  and,  in  society,  a  highly 
agreeable  companion.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  *  no- 
thing troubled  him  more  than  the  brawls  which  were 
grown  from  religion ;  and  he  therefore  exceedingly 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Home,  more 
for  their  imposing  uncharitably  upon  the  consciences 
of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  would  often  say,  that  he  would  renounce 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  to-morrow,  if 
it  obligeid  him  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians 
should  be  damned ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude 
another  man  to  be  damned,  who  did  not  wish  him 
sa  No  man  more  strict  and  severe  to  himself;  to 
other  men  so  charitable  as  to  their  opinions,  that  he 
thought  that  other  men  were  more  in  fault  for  their 
carriage  towards  them,  than  the  men  themselves 
were  who  erred;  and  he  thought  that  pride  and 
passion,  more  than  conscience,  were  the  cause  of  all 
separation  from  each  other's  communion.*  John 
Aubrey,  who  saw  him  at  Eton  after  his  sequestra- 
tion, describes  him  as  '  a  pretty  little  man,  sanguine, 
of  a  cheerful  countenance,  very  gentle  and  cour- 
teous.'{ 

The  style  of  his  sermons  is  clear,  simple,  and  in 
general  correct;  and  the  sulgecte  are  frequently 
Ulustrated  with  quotetions  from  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers and  Christian  father8.§    The  subjoined  es- 

*  Athens  Ozon.  xl.  184. 

f  Preface  to  '  The  Golden  Remahis  of  the  BTer-mflmonhle 
Mr  John  Hales.* 

%  Anbrey's  LlTes  of  Embient  Penons,  IL  963. 

{ In  the  year  1765,  an  edition  of  hia  works  was  pablidied  by 
Lord  Hftflea,  who  took  the  unwarrantaUi  Uboty  of  modarnia- 
Ing  the  language  aooording  to  hia  own  taato.  Thia,  we  learn 
Ihmi  BoaweU,  met  tha  strong  diaapprobatkn  of  Dr  Johnaoo. 

*  An  aathor's  language,  sir,'  aaid  he,  '  ia  a  ohaiaotariatioal 
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tracts  are  from  a  sermon.  Of  Inquiry  and  PriveOe 
Judgment  in  lUligUm, 

[Private  Judgment  in  RdiffionJ] 

It  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  know  the 
reason  why  men  are  so  generally  willing,  in  point  of 
religion,  to  cast  themselves  into  other  men*8  arms, 
and,  leaving  their  own  reason,  reljr  so  much  upon 
another  man's.  Is  it  because  it  is  modesty  and 
humility  to  think  another  man's  reason  better  than 
our  own  !  Indeed,  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
we  account  it  a  yice,  a  part  of  env'y,  to  think  another 
man's  goods,  or  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be  better 
than  our  own  ;  and  yet  we  account  it  a  singular 
virtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner  than 
other  men's.  Let  us  not  mistake  ourselves  ;  to  con- 
temn the  advice  and  help  of  others,  in  love  and  admi- 
ration to  our  own  conceits,  to  depress  and  disgrace 
other  men's,  this  is  the  foul  vice  of  pride  :  on  the 
contrary,  thankfully  to  entertain  the  advice  of  others, 
to  give  it  its  due,  and  ingenuously  to  prefer  it  before 
our  own  if  it  deserve  it,  this  is  that  gracious  virtue 
of  modesty :  but  altogether  to  mistrust  and  relinquish 
our  own  faculties,  and  commend  ourselves  to  others, 
this  is  nothing  but  poverty  of  spirit  and  indiscretion. 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  you  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  causes  of  this  so  general  an  error  amongst 
men.  First,  peradventure  the  dregs  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  not  yet  sufficiently  washed  from  the  hearts 
of  many  men.  We  know  it  is  the  principal  stay  and 
supporter  of  that  church,  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  in- 

auired  into  which  is  once  concluded  by  them.  Look 
irough  Spain  and  Italy  ;  they  are  not  men,  but 
beasts,  and,  Issachar-like,  patiently  couch  down 
under  every  burden  their  superiors  lay  upon  them. 
Secondly,  a  fault  or  two  may  be  in  our  own  minis- 
try ;  thus,  to  advise  men  (as  I  have  done)  to  search 
into  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion,  opens  a 
way  to  dispute  and  quarrel,  and  this  might  breed 
us  some  trouble  and  disquiet  in  our  cures,  more  than 
we  are  willing  to  undeigo  ;  therefore,  to  purchase 
our  own  quiet,  and  to  banish  all  contention,  we  are 
content  to  nourish  this  still  humour  in  our  hearers  ; 
a^  the  Sibarites,  to  procure  their  ease,  btmished  the 
smiths,  because  their  trade  was  full  of  noise.  In  the 
meantime,  we  do  not  see  that  peace,  which  ariseth  out 
of  ignorance,  is  but  a  kind  of  sloth,  or  moral  lethargy, 
seeming  quiet  because  it  hath  no  power  to  move. 
Again,  maybe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  mini- 
ster himself  is  not  over-great ;  it  may  be,  therefore, 
food  policy  for  him  to  suppress  all  busy  inquiry  in 
is  auditory,  that  so  increase  of  knowledge  in  them 
might  not  at  length  discover  some  ignorance  in  him. 
Last  of  all,  the  fault  may  be  in  the  people  themselves, 
who,  because  they  are  loath  to  take  pains  (and  search 
into  the  grounds  of  knowledge  is  evermore  painful), 
are  well  content  to  take  their  ease,  to  gild  their  vice 
with  goodly  names,  and  to  call  their  sloth  modesty, 
and  their  neglect  of  inquiry  filial  obedience.  These 
reasons,  beloved,  or  some  of  kin  to  these,  may  be  the 
motives  unto  this  easiness  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing their  religion  upon  trust,  and  of  the  neglect  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  it. 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  refutation 
of  this  gross  neglect  in  men  of  their  own  reason,  and 
casting  themselves  upon  other  wits.  Hath  God  given 
you  eyes  to  see,  and  legs  to  support  you,  that  so  your- 
selves might  lie  still,  or  sleep,  and  require  the  use  of 
other  men's  eyes  and  legs  I  That  faculty  of  reason 
which  is  in  every  one  of  you,  even  in  the  meanest 
that  hears  me  this  day,  next  to  the  help  of  God,  is 

part  of  his  composition,  and  is  also  charactcrlstical  of  the  age 
in  which  he  writes.  Besides,  sir,  when  the  language  is  changed, 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same.  Ko,  sir  ;  I  am  sorry 
Lord  Hailes  has  done  this.'— JSonc«M*«  Lijb  qfJohnnm,  iv.  S82 ; 
edit.l8S3L 


^our  eyes  to  direct  you,  and  your  legs  to  support  jou, 
m  your  course  of  integrity  and  sanctity  ;  you  m&j  no 
more  refuse  or  n^lect  the  use  of  it,  and  rest  jour- 
selves  upon  the  use  of  other  men's  reason,  than  neglect 
your  own  and  call  for  the  use  of  other  men's  eyes  and 
legs.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  &  f&nn, 
excuses  himself  from  going  to  the  marrisge-aupper, 
because  himself  would  go  and  see  it :  but  we  hare 
taken  an  easier  course  ;  we  c«i  buy  our  farm,  and  go 
to  supper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  our  pains  to 
see  it ;  we  profess  ourselves  to  have  made  a  great 
purchase  of  neavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  refuse  to  mc  it 
and  survey  it  ourselves,  but  trust  to  other  men's  ejes, 
and  our  surveyors :  and  wot  you  to  what  end !  I 
know  not,  except  it  be,  that  so  we  may  with  the  better 
leisure  go  to  the  marriage-supper  ;  that,  with  Haman, 
we  may  the  more  merrily  go  in  to  the  banquet  pro- 
vided for  us  ;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  betake 
ourselves  to  our  pleasures,  to  our  profits,  to  our  trader 
to  oar  preferments  and  ambition.  *  * 

Would  you  see  how  ridiculously  we  abuse  ourselves 
when  we  thus  neglect  our  own  knowledge,  and  §ecurelr 
hazard  ourselves  upon  others'  skill !  Give  me  leave, 
then,  to  show  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it,  and  to  report 
to  you  what  I  find  in  S^eca  the  philosopher,  re- 
corded of  a  gentleman  in  Rome,  who,  being  purelr 
ignorant,  yet  greatly  desirous  to  seem  learned,  pro- 
cured himself  many  servants,  of  which  some  he  cau^ 
to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators,  some  the  histo- 
rians, some  the  philosophers,  and,  in  a  strange  kind 
of  fancy,  all  their  lewming  he  yerily  thou^t  to  be 
his  own,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  knew  all  that 
his  servants  understood  ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  height 
of  madness  in  this  kind,  that,  being  weak  in  bod j  and 
diseased  in  his  feet,  he  provided  himself  of  wrotlen 
and  runners,  and  proclaimed  games  and  races,  and 
performed  them  by  his  servants;  still  applauding 
himself,  as  if  himself  had  done  them.  Beloved,  jou 
are  this  man :  when  you  neglect  to  try  the  spirita,  to 
study  the  means  of  salvation  yourselves,  but  content 
yourselves  to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose  joor- 
selves  altogether  on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  us  that 
are  your  teachers,  what  is  this  in  a  manner  but  to 
account  with  yourselves,  that  our  knowledge  is  jours, 
that  you  know  all  that  we  know,  who  are  but  jour 
servants  in  Jesus  Christ  f 

[Children  Beady  to  Believe.] 

Education  and  breeding  is  nothing  else  but  the 
authority  of  our  teachers  taken  over  our  childhood. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  which  ought  to  be  of  less  force 
with  us,  or  which  we  ought  more  to  suspect:  for 
childhood  hath  one  thing  natural  to  it,  which  is  a 
great  enemy  to  truth,  and  a  great  furtherer  of  deceit : 
what  is  that !  Credulity.  Nothing  is  more  creduloos 
than  a  child :  and  our  daily  experience  shows  how 
strangely  they  will  believe  either  their  ancients  or 
one  another,  in  most  incredible  reports.  For,  to  be 
able  to  judge  what  persons,  what  rep<H^  are  credible, 
is  a  point  of  strength  of  which  that  age  is  not  capable : 
*  The  chiefest  sinew  and  strength  of  wisdom,'  saith 
Plpicharmus,  *  is  not  easily  to  believe.*  Hare  we  not, 
then,  great  cause  to  call  to  better  account,  and  exa- 
mine by  better  reason,  whatsoever  we  learned  in  $o 
credulous  and  eai^  an  age,  so  apt,  like  the  t^oftat 
wax,  to  receive  every  impression  !  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  singular  weakness,  and  this  large  SQ^ 
real  exception  which  we  have  against  education,  I 
yerily  persuade  myself^  that  if  the  best  and  strongest 
ground  of  most  men's  religion  were  opened,  it  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  else. 

[Beverence  for  Ancient  OpkUom.] 

Antiquity,  what  is  it  else  (God  only  excepted)  bui 
man's  authority  bom  some  ages  before  us  1    Now,  fot 
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tie  truth  of  things,  time  makes  no  alteration ;  things 
re  Btill  the  same  thev  are,  let  the  time  be  past,  pre- 
!nt,  or  to  come.  Those  things  which  we  reyerence 
)r  antiqaity,  what  were  they  at  their  first  birth  1 
V^cre  they  false! — time  cannot  make  them  true. 
Vere  they  true  t — ^time  cannot  make  them  more  true, 
'he  circumstance,  therefore,  of  time,  in  respect  of 
ruth  and  error  is  merely  impertinent. 

PretxUenee  ofcai  Opinion  no  Argument  for  its  Truth,'] 

Universality  is  such  a  proof  of  truth,  as  truth  itself 
I  ashamed  of;  for  uniyersality  is  nothing  but  a 
uainter  and  a  trimmer  name  to  signify  the  multi- 
ide.  Now,  human  authority  at  the  strongest  is  but 
eak,  but  the  multitude  is  the  weakest  part  of  human 
uthority :  it  is  the  great  patron  of  error,  most  easily 
bused,  and  most  hardly  disabused.  The  beginning 
f  error  may  be,  and  mostly  is,  from  private  persons, 
ut  the  maintainer  and  continuer  of  error  is  the 
mltitude. 

JOHN  GAUDEN. 

John  Gauden  was  a  theologian  of  a  far  more  world- 
f  and  ambitious  character  than  either  of  the  three 
receding  divines.  He  was  bom  in  1605,  and  when 
bout  thirty  yean  of  age  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl 
f  Warwick,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  besides 
btainiog  two  preferments  in  the  church.  Being  of 
temporising  disixisition,  he  professed  the  opinions 
1  vogue  with  the  carFs  party,  and  in  1640  preached 
efore  the  house  of  commons  a  sermon  which  gave 
3  much  satisfaction,  that  thennembers  not  only  voted 
hanks  to  him,  but  are  said  to  have  presented  him 
nth  a  silver  tankard.  Next  year,  the  rich  deanery 
f  Bocking,  in  Essex,  was  added  to  his  preferments ; 
U  of  which,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
ovemment  and  worship  was  substituted  for  the 
Ipiscopal,  he  kept  by  conforming  to  the  new  order  of 
^ings,  though  not  without  apparent  reluctance. 
Hien  the  army  resolved  to  impeach  and  try  the 
ing  in  1648,  he  published  A  Rdigious  and  Loifcd 
Protestation  against  their  purposes  and  proceedings : 
^is  tract  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by 
arious  other  pieces,  which  he  sent  forth  in  defence 
f  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  But  his  grand  service 
)  that  party  consisted  in  his  writing  the  famous 
km  Basilike ;  or  the  Portraiture  of  his  Moat  Sacred 
iajesty,  in  hia  Solitude  and  Sufferings,  a  work  pro- 
»aing  to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Charles  I.  himself, 
nd  to  contain  the  devout  meditations  of  his  latter 
ays.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  intention  to 
ublish  this  *  Portraiture'  before  the  execution  of  the 
ing,  as  an  attempt  to  save  his  life  by  working  on 
be  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  either  from  the  diffi- 
ulty  of  getting  it  printed,  or  some  other  cause,  it 
id  not  make  its  appearance  till  several  days  after 
is  majesty's  death.  The  sensation  which  it  pro- 
uced  in  his  favour  was  extraordinary.  *  It  is  not 
ftsy,'  says  Hume,  *  to  conceive  the  general  compas- 
iou  excited  towards  the  king  by  the  publishing,  at 
9  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  full  of  piety,  meek- 
ess,  and  humanity.  Many  have  not  scrupled  to 
scribe  to  that  book  the  subsequent  restoration  of 
he  royal  family.  Milton  compares  its  effects  to 
tiose  which  were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans 
y  Antony's  reading  to  them  the  will  of  Caesar.'  So 
agerly  and  universally  was  the  book  perused  by 
he  nation,  that  it  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a 
ingle  year ;  and  probably  through  its  influence  the 
itle  of  Royal  Martyr  was  applied  to  the  king.  It 
eiog  of  course  desirable,  for  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
arty,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  work  should  be 
iscredited,  they  circulated  a  vague  rumour  that  its 
rue  author  was  one  of  the  household  chaplains  of 


the  king.  Milton,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  council 
of  state,  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  which  he  entitled 
*  Iconodastes,'  or  The  Image-breaker,  alludes  to  the 
doubts  which  prevailed  on  tlie  subject ;  but  at  this 
time  the  real  history  of  the  book  was  unknown. 
The  first  disclosure  took  place  in  1691,  when  there 
appeared  in  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  Milton's  *  Icono- 
dastes,' a  memorandum  said  to  have  b^n  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  in  which  that  nobleman  affirms 
he  had  been  told  by  Charles  IL  and  his  brother  that 
the  *  Ikon  Basilike'  was  the  production  of  Gauden. 
This  report  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  by 
a  circrmistantial  narrative  published  by  Gauden's 
former  curate.  Walker.  Several  writers  then  en- 
tered the  field  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  the 
principal  defender  of  the  king's  claim  being  Wag- 
stafie,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  who  published  an 
elaborate  *  Vindication  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,' 
in  1693.  For  ten  years  subsequently,  the  literary 
war  continued ;  but  after  this  there  ensued  a  long 
interval  of  repose.  When  Hume  wrote  his  history, 
the  evidence  on  the  two  sides  appeared  so  equally 
balanced,  that,  *  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
that  production,  it  is  not  easy,'  says  he,  *for  a 
historian  to  fix  any  opinion  which  will  be  entirely 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  proofs  brought  to 
evince  tliat  this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  so 
convincing,  that  if  any  impartial  reader  peruse  any 
one  side  apart,  he  will  think  it  impossible  that 
arguments  could  be  produced  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance so  strong  an  evidence ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares both  sides,  he  will  be  some  time  at  a  loss  to 
fix  any  determination.'  Yet  Hume  confesses  that 
to  him  the  arguments  of  the  royal  party  appeared 
the  strongest  In  1 786,  however,  the  scale  of  evi- 
dence was  turned  by  the  publication,  in  the  third 
volume  of  l^e  Clarendon  State  Papers,  of  some  of 
Gauden's  letters,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
six  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
after  the  Restoration.  He  there  complains  of  the 
poverty  of  the  see  of  Exeter,  to  which  he  had  already 
been  appointed,  and  urgently  solicits  a  further  re- 
wajrd  for  the  important  secret  service  which  he  had 
performed  to  the  royal  cause.  Some  of  these  letters, 
containing  aUugiona  to  the  circumstance,  had  for- 
merly been  printed,  though  in  a  less  authentic  form  ; 
but  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  one,  dated  the 
13th  of  March  1661,  in  which  he  explicitly  grounds 
his  claim  to  additional  remuneration,  '  not  on  what 
was  known  to  the  world  under  my  name,  but  what 
goes  under  the  late  blessed  king's  name,  the  Ikon  or 
Portraiture  of  his  majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  suffer- 
ings. This  book  and  figure,*  he  adds,  *was  wholly 
and  only  my  invention,  making,  and  design ;  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  king's  wisdom,  honour,  and' 
piety.'  Clarendon  had  before  this  learnt  the  secret 
from  his  own  intimate  friend,  Morley,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  had  otherwise  ample  means  of  in- 
vestigating its  truth :  and  not  only^  does  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Gauden,  fully  acquiesce  in  the  unpalatable 
statement,  but,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Rebellion,' 
written  at  the  desire  of  Charles  L,  and  avowedly 
intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  royal  character  and 
cause,  he  maintains  the  most  rigid  silence  with  re- 
spect to  the  *  Ikon  Basilike*— a  fact  altogether  un- 
accountable, on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  Charles 
to  be  the  author  of  what  had  brought  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  ro3ral  party,  and  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  falsity  of  the  report  current  among  the  oppo- 
site faction.  Nor  is  it  easy,  on  that  supposition, 
to  conceive  for  what  reason  the  troublesome  solicita- 
tions of  Gauden  were  so  effectual  as  to  lead  to  his 
promotion,  in  1662,  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester ; 
a  dignity,  however,  of  which  he  did  not  long  eryoy 
the  fhiits,  for  he  died  in  the  same  year,  through  dia- 
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appointment^  it  ib  said,  at  not  having  obtained  the 
richer  see  of  Winchester,  which  Clarendon  had  be- 
stowed upon  Morley.  Notwithstanding  the  cogency 
of  the  evidence  above-mentioned,  and  of  many  cor-^ 
roborative  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to 
detail  here,  the  controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  *  Ikon  Basilik6*  is  by  some  still  decided  in  favour 
of  the  king.  Such  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  a 
work  entitled  *  Who  wrote  Ikon  BasUikS?'  published 
in  1824  by  Dr  Wordswcnih,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge;  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review*  has  ranged  himself  on  the  same  side.  But 
in  a  masterly  article  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  question,  notwithstand- 
ing some  difficulties  which  still  adhere  to  it,  has,  we 
think,  been  finally  and  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  in 
favour  of  Gauden.t 

As  a  sample  of  the  *  Ikon,*  we  present  the  follow* 
ing  meditations  upon 

[The  Varum  EvenU  of  the  OivU  War,] 

The  various  sucoeases  of  this  unhappy  war  have  at 
least  afforded  me  variety  of  good  meditations.  Some* 
times  Ood  was  pleased  to  try  me  with  victory,  by 
worsting  my  enemies,  that  I  might  know  how  with 
moderation  and  thanks  to  own  and  use  his  power, 
who  is  only  the  true  Lord  of  Hosts,  able,  when  he 
pleases,  to  repress  the  confidence  of  those  that  fought 
against  me  with  so  great  advantages  for  power  and 
number. 

From  small  beginnings  on  my  part,  he  let  me  see 
that  I  was  not  wholly  forsaken  by  my  people's  lore  or 
his  protection. 

Other  times  Ood  was  pleased  to  exercise  my  pa- 
tience, and  teach  me  not  to  trust  in  the  arpn  of  flesh, 
but  in  the  living  Ood. 

My  sins  sometimes  prevailed  against  the  justice  of 
my  cause ;  and  those  that  were  with  me  wanted  not 
matter  and  occasion  for  his  just  chastisement  both  of 
them  and  me.  Nor  were  my  enemies  less  punished 
by  that  prosperity,  which  hardened  them  to  continue 
that  injustice  by  open  hostility,  which  was  b^un  by 
most  riotous  and  unparliamentary  tumults. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  personal  and  private  sins 
may  ofttimes  oyerbalance  the  justice  of  public  engage- 
ments ;  nor  doth  Ood  account  every  gallant  man  (in 
the  world's  esteem)  a  fit  instrument  to  assert  in  the 
way  of  war  a  righteous  cause.  The  more  men  are 
prone  to  arrogate  to  their  own  skill,  valour,  and 
strength,  the  less  doth  Ood  ordinarily  work  by  them 
for  his  own  glory. 

I  am  sure  the  event  or  success  can  never  state  the 
justice  of  any  cause,  nor  the  peace  of  men's  con- 
sciences, nor  the  eternal  fate  of  their  souls. 

Those  with  me  had,  I  think,  clearly  and  undoubt- 
edly for  their  justification  the  word  of  God  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  together  with  their  own  oaths ;  all 
requiring  obedience  to  my  just  commands ;  but  to 
none  other  under  heaven  without  mo,  or  against  me, 
in  the  point  of  raising  arms. 

Those  on  the  other  side  are  forced  to  fly  to  the 
shifts  of  some  pretended  fears,  and  wild  fundamentals 
of  state,  a;8  thev  call  them,  which  actually  overthrow 
the  present  fabric  both  of  church  and  state  ;  being 
such  imaginary  reasons  for  self-defence  as  are  most 
impertinent  for  those  men  to  allege,  who,  being  my 
subjects,  were  manifestly  the  first  assaulters  of  me 
and  the  laws,  first  by  unsuppressed  tumults,  after  by 
listed  forces.  The  same  allegations  they  use,  will  fit 
any  faction  that  hath  but  power  and  confidence 
enough  to  second  with  the  sword  all  their  demands 

•  ♦  Vol.  xxxll.  p.  467. 

t  E<1inburKh  Ilcvlew,  vol.  xllv.  p.  1.  The  same  opinion 
had  previously  been  supported  with  great  ability  by  Mr  Laing, 
in  his  *  History  of  SooUand,'  voL  L  pp.  380  and  616. 


against  the  present  laws  and  fiovernon,  vlkfa  ^ 
never  be  such  as  some  side  or  other  will  Bet  £fii  ^ 
with,  so  as  to  urge  what  thcj  call  a  idsimKsz  •. 
tiiem  to  a  rebellion  against  them. 

JEBEHY  TATIX)B. 

The  English  church  at  this  tune  wm  kone^ 
by  the  services  of  many  able  and  praCooad  thrif'^ 
gians;  men  who  had  both  ctodied  aod  tfacsc^ 
deeply,  and  possessed  a  vigorona  and  ocigical  t!m 
racter  of  intellect    The  moat  eloquent  sn^  Jud 


Jeremy  Taylor. 

native  of  all  her  divines  was,  however,  Jo-' 
Taylor,  who  has  been  styled  by  some  the  Ska^f 
and  by  others  the  Spenser,  of  our  thedogitil  1' 
rature.  He  seems  to  be  closely  allied,  in  tb«  ^ ' 
plexion  of  his  taste  and  genius,  to  the  poet  •«'  - 
*  Faery  Queen.*  He  has  not  the  unity  snd  f^^" 
or  the  profound  mental  philosophy,  of  the  ' 
dramatist ;  while  he  strongly  resembles  SpeB.^-' 
his  prolific  fancy  and  diction,  in  a  certain  niu£^  > 
rangement  and  sweetness  of  expression,  in  pr^  'r 
description,  and  in  delicious  musings  and  re^^'^ 
suggested  by  some  favourite  image  or  m^v^;' 
on  which  he  dwells  with  the  fondness  and  <r''  - 
siasm  of  a  young  poet.  In  these  passagi^  '« 
also  apt  to  run  into  excess ;  epitliet  is  heaped  '•? 
epithet,  and  figure  upon  figure ;  all  the  qu-'int  >^ 
ceits  of  his  fancy,  and  the  curious  stores  d  bi«  1^  •* 
ing,  are  dragged  in,  till  both  precision  and  prof-'^' 
are  sometimes  lost  He  writes  like  an  orat'^r. 
produces  his  effect  by  reiterated  strokes  sod  '>■' 
plied  impressions.  His  picture  of  the  Resurftt 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  is  in  the  highest  $y^^ 
poetry,  but  generally  he  deals  with  Uie  geouc «: 
familiar;  and  his  allusions  to  natural  obiair- 
trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  the  rising  or  seit\ns  »• 
the  charms  of  youthAil  innooenoe  and  beaatv.  ^ 
the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  childhood-^p^ 
an  almost  angelic  purity  of  feding  and  delickT 
fancy.  When  presenting  rules  for  monuDgi^' 
tation  and  prayer,  he  stops  to  indolge  his  ^ 
nature.  '  Sometimes,'  he  saya,  *  be  curioitf  ^^  ^ 
the  preparation  which  the  ton  makes  «beo^,^ 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east'  ^ 
compares  a  young  man  to  a  dancing^bble,  't-ff[ 
and  gay,  and  shining  like  a  dove's  xwck,  or  theism' 
of  a  rainbow,  which  hath  no  substance,  and  vH 
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ery  imagery  and  colours  are  faDtasticaL'  The  ful- 
Iment  of  our  duties  he  calls  *  presenting  a  rosary 
r  cbaplet  of  good  works  to  our  Maker*/  and  he 
resses  even  the  grave  with  the  flowers  of  fancy, 
'his  freshness  of  feeling  and  imagination  remained 
ith  him  to  the  last,  amidst  all  the  strife  and  vio- 
!nce  of  the  civil  war  (in  which  he  was  an  anxious 
articipator  and  sufferer),  and  the  still  more  deaden- 
tg  effects  of  polemical  controversy  and  systems  of 
uuistry  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  vicissitudes 
r  his  life  seem  only  to  have  taught  him  greater 
entleness,  resignation,  toleration  for  human  failings, 
nd  a  more  ardent  love  of  humankind. 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Cambridge  (bap- 
sed  on  the  15th  of  August,  1613),  and  descended 
r  gentle,  and  even  heroic  blood.  He  was  the 
neal  representative  of  Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  who 
iffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary; 
id  his  family  had  been  one  of  some  distinction  in 
le  county  of  Gloucester.  The  Taylors,  however, 
%d  *  fallen  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn 
.ces,'  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious 
leniber,  and  Jeremy's  father  followed  the  humble 
;cupation  of  a  barber  in  Cambridge.  He  put  his 
)n  to  college,  as  a  sizar,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
iving  himself  previously  taught  him  the  rudiments 
'  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  given  him  the 
Ivantages  of  the  Free  Grammar  school  In  1631, 
aremy  Taylor  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
k  Gains  college,  and  entering  into' sacred  orders, 
amoved  to  London,  to  deliver  some  lectures  for  a 
)Ucge  friend  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  His  eloquent 
isoourses,  aided  by  what  a  contemporary  calls  *  his 
:)rid  and  youthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air/  en- 
anced  all  hearers,  and  procured  him  the  patronage 
:'  Archbishop  Laud,  the  friend  of  learning,  if  not  of 
bcrty.  By  Laud's  assistance,  Taylor  obtained  a 
llowship  in  All  Souls  college,  Oxford;  became 
laplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Upping- 
ini,  in  Rutlandsliire.  In  1639  he  married  Phoebe 
angdale,  a  female  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
ix  musical  name,  and  that  she  bore  three  sons  to 
?r  accomplished  husband,  and  died  three  years 
'tcr  her  marriage.  The  sons  of  Taylor  also  died 
:'fore  their  father,  clouding  with  melancholy  and 
gret  his  late  and  troubled  years.  The  turmoil  of 
te  civil  war  now  agitated  the  country,  and  Jeremy 
Hylur  embarked  his  fortunes  in  the  fate  of  the 
•yalidts.  By  virtue  of  the  king's  mandate,  he  was 
ade  a  Doctor  of  Divhiity ;  and  at  the  command  of 
harles,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which 
i  was  by  principle  and  profession  strongly  attached. 
I  ]644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as 
taplain,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
irliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought  before 
le  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  He  was  soon  re- 
ased,  but  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  against  the 
•valists,  and  in  the  wreck  of  the  churdi,  Taylor 
solved  to  continue  in  Wales,  and,  in  conjunction 
ith  two  learned  and  ecclesiastical  friends,  to  esta- 
it«h  a  school  at  Newton-hall,  county  of  Caermar- 
en.  He  appears  to  have  been  twice  imprisoned 
'  the  dominant  party,  but  treated  with  no  marked 
verity. 

'  In  the  great  storm,'  he  says,  '  which  dashed  the 
issel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on 
e  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to 
ire  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  Eng- 
nd,  in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I 
St  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  sfuely,  the  storm 
lluwed  mc  with  so  impetuous  violence,  that  it 
uke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here 
ain  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
ntleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distin- 
lish  things  nor  persons :  and,  but  that  He  that  stiU- 


eth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank 
for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of 
content  or  study ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have 
been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.' 

This  fine  passage  is  in  the  dedication  to  Taylor's 
Liberty  of  J^rophegying^  a  discourse  published  in 
1647,  showing  the  Unreasonableness  of  Prescribing 
to  other  Mens  Faith,  and  the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting 
Differing  Opinions.  By  *  prophesying'  he  means 
preaching  or  expounding.  The  work  has  been 
justly  described  as  'perhaps,  of  all  Taylor's  writ- 
ings, that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  in  which  he  had  been  reared — as  the  first 
distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had 
been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christen- 
dom.' He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
the  difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture — the  insuffi- 
ciency and  uncertainty  of  tradition — the  fallibility 
of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the 
church  as  a  body,  as  arbiters  of  controverted  points 
— and  the  consequent  necessity  of  letting  every  man 
choose  his  own  guide  or  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture for  himself;  siiic^  says  he,  'any  man  may  be 
better  trusted  for  himself,  than  any  man  can  be  for 
another — for  in  this  case  his  own  interest  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  ability  is  not  so  necessary  as  honesty, 
which  certainly  every  man  will  best  preserve  in  his 
own  case,  and  to  himself  (and  if  he  does  not,  it's  he 
that  must  smart  for  it);  and  it  is  not  required  of  us 
not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  endeavour  to  avoid  it' 
Milton,  in  his  scheme  of  toleration,  excludes  sdl 
Roman  Catholics — a  trait  of  the  persecuting  cha- 
racter of  his  times ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  establish 
some  standard  of  truth,  and  prevent  anarchy,  as  he 
alleges,  proposes  the  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  condition  of  luiion 
among  Christians.  Tlie  principles  he  advocates  go 
to  destroy  this  limitation,  and  are  applicable  to  uni- 
versal toleration,  which  he  dared  hardly  then  avow, 
even  if  he  had  entertained  such  a  desire  or  convic- 
tion. The  style  of  his  masterly  *  Discourse'  is  more 
argumentative  and  less  ornate  than  that  of  his  ser- 
mons and  devotional  treatises;  but  his  enlightened 
zeal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condemnation  of 
those  who  are  'curiously  busy  about  trifies  and 
impertinences,  while  they  reject  those  glorious  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which  arc  the 
glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain 
a  happy  eternity.*  He  closes  the  work  with  the 
following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  which 
he  had  found,  he  says,  in  the  Jews'  books : — 

'  When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to 
his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied 
an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary 
with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  a 
hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down ;  but  observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and 
prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  Ood  of  heaven  t 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fire 
only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  Ood ;  at  which  an- 
swer Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all 
the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  vras  gone,  Ood  called  to  Abraham, 
and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was?  He  replied, 
1  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee : 
Ood  answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred 
years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst  thou 
not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble  I  Upon  this,  saith  the  story^  Abniham  fetched 
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him  back  again,  and  gare  him  hospitable  entertain- 
ment and  wise  instruction.  Go  thou  and  do  lihewiae, 
and  thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by  the  God  of 
Abraham.' 

In  Wales,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  married  to  Mrs 
Joanna  Bridges,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
and  mistress  of  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
marthen.  He  was  thus  relieyed  from  the  irksome 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster ;  but  the  fines  and  seques- 
trations imposed  by  the  parliamentary  party  on 
the  property  of  the  royaUsts,  are  supposed  to  have 
dilapidated  his  wife*8  fortune.  It  is  known  that  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  patriotic  and  excellent 
John  Evelyn,  and  the  literary  labours  of  Taylor 
were  never  relaxed.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,*  he  wrote  an  Apology 
for  Authorised  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy^  and  in  1648 
7%tf  Life  of  Christy  or  the  Great  Exemplar^  a  valuable 
and  highly  popular  work.  These  were  followed  by 
his  treatises  of  Holy  Living  and  Hoiy  Dying,  Twenty- 
seven  Sermons  for  the  Summer  Half-  Year,  and  other 
minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an  excellent  little 
manual  of  devotion,  entitled  the  Golden  Grove,  so 
called  after  the  mansion  of  his  neighbour  and  patron 
the  Earl  of  Carberry,  in  whose  family  he  had  spent 
many  of  his  happiest  leisure  hours.  In  the  preface 
to  this  work,  Taylor  had  reflected  on  the  ruling 
powers  in  church  and  state,  for  which  he  was,  for  a 
short  time,  committed  to  prison  in  Chepstow  Castle. 
He  next  completed  his  Course  of  Sermons  for  the 
Year,  and  published  some  controversial  tracts  on 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  respecting  which  his 
opinions  were  raUier  latitudinarian,  inclining  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  He  was  attacked  both  by  High 
Churchmen  and  Calvinists,  but  defended  himself 
with  warmth  and  spirit — the  only  instance  in  which 
his  bland  and  benevolent  disposition  was  betrayed 
into  anything  approaching  to  personal  asperity. 
He  went  to  London  in  1657,  and  officiated  in  a  pri- 
vate congregation  of  Episcopalians,  till  an  offer  was 
made  him  by  the  Earl  of  Conway  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lecturer  in  a  church  at  Lis- 
bum.  Thither  he  accordingly  repaired,  fixing  his 
residence  at  Portmore,  on  the  banks  of  Ix>ugh 
Neagh,  about  eight  miles  from  Lisburn.  Two  years 
appear  to  have  been  spent  in  this  happy  retirement, 
when,  in  1660,  Taylor  made  a  visit  to  London,  to  pub- 
lish his  Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  Cases  of  Conscience, 
the  most  elaborate,  but  the  least  successful,  of  all  his 
works.  His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an  aus- 
picious period.  The  Commonwealth  was  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution  in  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  the  hopes  of  the  cavaliers  were  fanned 
by  the  artifice  and  ingenuity  of  Monk.  Jeremy 
Taylor  signed  tlie  declaration  of  the  loyalists  of 
London  on  the  24th  of  April;  on  the  29th  of 
May  Charles  II.  entered  London  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  in  August  follow- 
ing, our  author  was  appointed  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor.  The  Restoration  exalted  many  a  worthless 
parasite,  and  disappointed  many  a  deserving  loyalist; 
let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  mitre 
descending  on  the  head  of  at  least  one  pure  and  pious 
churchman  I  Taylor  was  afterwards  made  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council.  The  see  of  Dromore  was  also 
annexed  to  his  other  bishopric,  *  on  account  of  his 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.*  These  well-bestowed 
honours  he  enjoyed  only  about  six  years.  The 
duties  of  his  episcopal  function  were  discharged  with 
zeal,  mingled  with  charity;  and  the  few  sermons 
which  we  possess  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland  are 
truly  apostolic  both  in  spirit  and  language.  The 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues  on  which  he  had  fallen  never 
caused  him  to  swerve  from  his  enlightened  toleration 


or  fervent  piety.  Any  remains  of  a  oootnTv^. 
spirit  which  might  have  survived  the  period  cf  ^ 
busy  manhood,  were  now  entirely  lepiimd  U'l 
calm  dictates  of  a  wise  experience,  sanctified  k  :< 
fiiction,  and  by  his  onerous  and  importaotdatiab 
a  guide  and  director  of  the  Protestant  draicfa.  h 
died  at  Lisburn  of  a  fever  on  the  I3th  of  Anp- 
1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A^: 
pattern  of  a  Christian  divine  never  pe^ips  ai£d 
His  learning  dignified  the  high  statioa  best  bsts- 
talned ;  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  sbed  s  fx 
over  his  whole  conduct  and  demeanoor;  vfaik  h 
commanding  genius  and  energy  In  the  anise  cf  tr=r 
and  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everiasusg  aS*- 
tion  and  veneration.  We  have  alluded  to  &  ^• 
neral  character  and  style  of  Jeremy  Taylors  vcd' 
A  late  eminent  scholar,  Dr  Parr,  has  enkgixd  u 
controversial  writings :  *  fraught  as  they  at.'  if 
says, '  with  guileless  ardour,  with  peerless  doqsea^. 
and  with  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge— histcnil 
classical,  scholastic,  and  the(dogical--th£T  uaj  > 
considered  as  irrefragable  pxxxifs  of  his  pure.  &• 
tionate,  and  dutifVil  attachment  to  the  itlo?^- 
church  of  England.*  His  wmeomtrwenial  wmi^ 
however,  form  the  noUest  monument  to  his  iDe»t< 
His  peculiar  tenets  may  be  differently  jodgsi  d  ^. 
different  sects.  He  was  perhaps  too  prooe  to  t^Jr 
lation  in  nuitters  of  doctrine,  akid  he  was  oertaialj ; 
blmdly-devoted  adherent  of  the  church.  His  lt- 
loved  to  expatiate  on  the  higher  things  of  ti^ 
death,  and  eternity,  which  concern  men  of  «B  ^' 
ties,  and  to  draw  from  the  divine  leveUtiQC  n 
hopes,  terrors,  and  injunctions  (in  his  \aaii  int- 
iistible  as  the  flaming  sword),  as  a  means  of  pok- 
ing the  human  mind,  and  fitting  it  for  anMreeuV: 
destiny.  '  Theology  is  rather  a  divine  hfe  tbs  • 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  shall  ^ 
see,  and  then  love ;  but  here  on  earUi,  we  mostii^ 
love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  a  '-^ 
hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see*  and  peroeiTe,  aods- 
derstand.'  • 

The  following  passages  are  selected  as  beinf:  a^^' 
the  most  characteristic  or  beautiful  in  Bisli<9  T*?- 
lor's  works : — 

iThe  Age  qf  Beason  and  IHseretum.] 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  mas  ^ 
when  he  can  feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  wben  be<r^ 
fight  or  b^et  his  like,  for  so  he  is  contemp<m7  *^^ 
a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man  vb^  •"' 
comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  aocordk: 
his  proportion;  and  when  that  is,  all  thewoH^ 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.    Some  are  called  at  i?  ^ 
fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some  Dere:  "^ 
all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  earner  ^ 
him  slowly  and  insensibly.     But,  as  when  ^e  pjs.K 
proaching  towiurds  the  gates  of  the  morning,  He  tr^ 
opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  ^' 
of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  Qf^*^ 
lark  to  matins,  and  by  smd  by  gilds  the  fiin^  -J 
cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  Uunstu^  ", 
his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  bn^*^ 
Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a Teil,  b^'* 
himself  had  seen  the  face  of  God ;  and  still,  v^j'.^^ 
man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  Oil  ^ 
shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  be  ^^^ 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  k«m^^*' 
weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  leta  qui^^? 
so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his  life.    He  fint  bcp^ 
perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making  httle  t«S« 
tions  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  discoan*^ 
flies  and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  lil^,/^ 
when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  m  '•^'•^ 

'  >»  *  Via  InteUlgentlK.*  a  sermon  preacfacd  by  JcreovT^^^^' 

I  the  uniTenity  of  Dublin.  ^^ 
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nstitutions,  he  is  at  first  eDtertained  with  trifles  and 
mpertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs  them,  but 
HK:aus6  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little 
mages  of  things  are  laid  before  him,  Uke  a  cock-boat 
0  a  whale,  only  to  play  withal :  but,  before  a  man 
;omes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  con- 
sumption, with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore*  eyes  and 
vom-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the 
ife  of  a  man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is 
ong  before  his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be 
Allcd  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a 
ioul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  necessary  towards 
lis  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which 
.re  call  years  of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed 
U3  tutors,  and  arrived  at  the  bondage  of  a  caitiff 
ipirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to 
)a85i9n.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit^  enough  to 
choose  his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  couri^  his  mistress, 
0  talk  confidently,  and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ; 
.0  despise  his  betters,  to  deny  nothing  to  his  appetite, 
;o  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must 
'or  ever  be  ashamed  of;  for  this  is  all  the  discretion 
;hat  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  man- 
lood.  They  can  discern  good  from  evil;  and  they 
i)rove  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that  is  good,  and  wal- 
lowincr  in  the  eviU  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite. 
And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted 
ricious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and* there- 
fore it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  beginning  of 
liis  life  ;  he  is  a  fool  in  his  understanding,  and  that 
U  a  sad  death. 

iTke  Pomp  of  IkaiK.] 

Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises, 
&nd  solemn  bugbears,  and  the  actings  by  candlelight, 
and  proper  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  the  minstrels 
and  the  noise-makers,  the  women  and  the  weepers, 
the  swoonings  and  the  shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the 
physicians,  the  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kin- 
dred and  the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready, 
and  quitted  from  its  troublesome  circumstances.  It 
is  the  same  harmless  thins  that  a  poor  shepherd  suf- 
fered yesterday,  or  a  maid-serrant  to-day;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that  very  night  a 
thousand  creatures  die  with  you,  some  wise  men  and 
many  fools ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first  will  not  quit 
him,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  make  him 
unable  to  die. 

[Marriage.'] 

They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage  cast  a 
die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for  eter- 
nity. Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are 
in  the  power  of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  ren- 
tures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from 
an  evil  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow, 
and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity 
hath  produced ;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her 
tonnentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerogative,  and  the 
Ionian  may  complain  to  Ood,  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant 
princes ;  but  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the 
caufKs  of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  run 
from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return 
to  it  again ;  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neighbours, 
he  remembers  the  objection  that  is  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  sighs  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the  pedlars, .  and 
the  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  this  man  when  he  is  carried 
to  his  grave,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  wretched 
person. 

The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whose  knees  were 
clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came 
down  to  the  brooks  of  the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw 
their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream ;  but  there 
the  frost  overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice, 


till  the  young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger 
snare.  It  is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  men,  find- 
ing many  inconveniences  upon  the  mountains  of  single 
life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage  to  re- 
fr^  their  troubles ;  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters, 
and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  peevishness.        *  * 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all 
offences  of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
versation ;  every  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blos- 
som ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little 
rings  of  the  vine,  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like 
the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy  :  but  when  by  age  and 
consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem, 
and  have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of 
a  tempest,  and  yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early 
unions  of  an  unfixed  marria^ ;  watchful  and  obser- 
vant, jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  After  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared  and 
hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence  and  experience, 
longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a 
great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things  present, 
that  dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in  pieces.       *        * 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  love ; 
and  if  a  man  be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  innocency  of  an  even  and  a  pri- 
vate fortune,  or  hates  peace,  or  a  fruitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest 
flowers  of  Paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity 
itself  but  love ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then 
the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings 
upon  the  hill  of  Hermon ;  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light 
of  heaven ;  she  is  a  fountain  sealed,  and  he  can  quench 
his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows 
down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanc- 
tuary and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and 
chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that 
loves  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make 
a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges ;  their  childishness,  their  stammer- 
ing, their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emana- 
tions of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their 
persons  and  society.  *  *  It  is  fit  that  I  should 
infuse  a  bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festival  goblet,  and, 
after  the  Egyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead  man's 
bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  show  it,  and  take  it 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  whole- 
some. But  those  married  pairs  that  live  as  remem- 
bering that  they  must  part  again,  and  give  an  account 
how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall,  at 
that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted  to  glorious 
espousals ;  and  when  they  shall  live  again,  be  married 
to  their  Lord,  and  partake  of  his  glories,  with  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  all  the 
married  saints.  All  those  things  that  now  please  us 
shall  jMtss  from  us,  or  we  from  them ;  but  those  things 
that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as  the 
numbers  of  eternity.  And  although  at  the  resurrec- 
tion there  shall  be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men 
and  women  passed  through  this  state,  which  is  a  type 
of  that;  and  from  this  sacramental  union  all  holy 
pairs  shall  pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  where 
love  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown  their 
heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and 
in  the  heart  of  God,  to  eternal  agee. 

int  Proffreas  of  Sin.] 

I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  inteneratc  the  stubborn 
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parement,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  imprenion 
of  a  child's  foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  hke  the  de- 
scending pearls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it  had  opened 
its  way  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to  carry  away 
the  ruins  of  the  undermined  strand,  and  to  invade  the 
neighbouring  gardens:  but  then  the  despised  drops 
were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intolerable 
mUchief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped 
with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into 
sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels 
of  a  single  sermon :  but  when  such  beginnings  are 
neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not  in  it  so  much  phi- 
losophy as  to  think  anything  evil  as  long  as  we  can 
endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential 
evils ;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  alxxle,  who  at 
their  first  entry  might  have  been  killed  with  the  pres- 
sure of  a  little  finger. 

He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  good  life,  to 
prevent  his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sin,  must  be 
very  careful  that  he  never  entertain  his  spirit  with  the 
remembrances  of  his  pa^t  sin,  nor  amuse  it  with  the 
fantastic  apprehensions  of  the  present.  When  the 
Israelites  fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the  fleth- 
pots,  they  longed  to  taste  and  to  return. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger,  drawn  from  his  wilder  lor- 
agings,  is  shut  up  and  taught  to  eat  civil  meat,  and 
suffer  the  authority  of  a  man,  he  sits  down  tamely 
in  his  prison,  and  pays  to  his  keeper  fear  and  reverence 
for  his ,  meat ;  but  if  he  chance  to  come  afain,  and 
taste  a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  presently  leaps  into 
his  natural  cruelty.  He  scarce  abstains  from  eating 
those  hands  that  brought  him  discipline  and  food.* 
So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  reduced  to  reason,  and  kept  in  awe 
by  religion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  virtue  is  taught 
to  forget  those  alluring  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin  ;  but 
if  he  diverts  from  his  path,  and  snatches  handfuls 
from  the  wanton  vineyards,  and  remembers  the  lasci- 
viousness  of  his  unwholesome  food  that  pleased  his 
childish  palate,  then  he  grows  sick  again,  and  hungry 
after  unwholesome  diet,  and  longs  for  the  apples  of 
Sodom. 

The  Pannonian  bears,  when  they  have  clasped  a  dart 
in  the  region  of  their  liver,  wheel  themselves  upon  the 
wound,  and  with  anger  and  malicious  revenge  strike 
the  deadly  barb  deei>er,  and  cannot  be  quit  from  that 
fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  them- 
selves make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hasty  death :  so 
is  every  vicious  person  struck  with  a  deadly  wound, 
and  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the  entertainments  of 
the  heart ;  and  because  it  is  painful  to  draw  it  forth 
by  a  sharp  and  salutary  repentance,  he  still  rolls  and 
turns  upon  his  wound,  and  carries  his  death  in  his 
bowels,  where  it  first  entered  by  choice,  and  then 
dwelt  by  love,  and  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragedy  by 
divine  judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

[The  Resurrection  ofSinnert.] 

So  have  we  seen  a  poor  condemned  criminal,  the 
weight  of  whose  sorrows  sitting  heavily  upon  his  soul, 
hath  benumbed  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  till  he  hath  for- 
gotten his  groans,  and  laid  aside  his  deep  sighings : 
but  on  a  sudden  comes  the  messenger  of  death,  and 
unbinds  the  poppy  garland,  scatters  the  heavy  cloud 
that  encircled  his  miserable  head,  and  makes  him  re- 
turn to  acts  of  life,  that  he  may  quickly  descend  into 

#  Admonltcque  tument  gusUto  aanfuine  fauces  : 
Fervet,  et  a  trepido  vix  abstinet  ira  magbtro. 

*  But  let  the  taste  of  slaughter  be  renewed. 
And  their  fell  Jaws  again  with  gore  imbrued  ; 
Then  dreadfully  their  wakening  furies  rise. 
And  gUring  fires  rekindle  in  their  eyes ; 
With  Mrmthful  roar  their  echoing  dens  they  tear. 
And  hardly  ev'n  the  well-known  keeper  spare ; 
Tbe  shuddering  keeper  shakes,  and  stands  aloof  for  fear.* 


death,  and  be  no  more.  80  b  eftrj  simicr  tkat  ^s 
down  in  shame,  and  makes  his  grave  with  th«  vi^ ;  | 
he  shall,  indeed,  rise  again,  aad  be  called  apoa  ^ot  I 
voice  of  the  archangel ;  but  then  he  shall  deeeadii^ 
sorrows  greater  than  the  reason  and  the  patksee  ef  1 , 
man,  weeping  and  shrieking  loader  than  the  peoaa  i  > 
the  miserable  children  in  the  ralley  ci  UiaiMfs.      ' 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  viii^  s  t 
next  the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beautccmslj,  tkr  x  '. 
as  they  come  towards  you  to  be  enjoyed :  fw  ibea  ti-n  ' 
paint  and  smile,  and  dress  themselves  up  in  tiD»:  iJ 
glass  gems  and  counterfeit  imagery  ;  but  Thfc  tb . 
hast  nfled  and  discomposed  them  with  enjovici  tk^ 
false  beauties,  and  that  they  begin  to  go  c^,  tl:k  > 
hold  them  in  their  nakednew  and  weariness.  N; 
what  a  sigh  and  sorrow,  what  naked  unhandttH!^  p> 
portions  and  a  filthy  carcass  they  discover ;  asu  -^ 
next  time  they  counterfeit,  remember  what  jvu  b~ 
already  discovered,  and  be  no  more  abused. 

lUstfyl  Shtdia.} 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  cut :  i^ 
your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  .^^ 
studies,  are  very  valuable  ;  and  it  is  a  thoaaasd  f'' 
to  see  a  diligent  and  hopeAil  person  spend  hiIB«^^' : 
gatherhig  cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  u-1^ 
sands  upon  the  shores,  and  making  gariaod«  oi  ^ 
less  daisies.*  Study  that  which  is  profitabk  tb- 
which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  s&d  oo- 
mon wealths,  that  which  will  make  you  desirable  v:: 
wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you,  that  in  Inrrrj 
there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in  religiofi :  t^" 
is  mint  and  cummin,  and  there  are  the  veid^ 
things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  mor«  v»i  )«^ 
useful,  and  eveirthing  that  is  useful  will  be  reqti^fi 
in  its  time :  ana  1  niay  in  this  also  use  th«  woni«  ' 
our  blessed  Saviour,  *  These  things  ought  yos  tc  ki 
afVer,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unxegarded,'  Br 
your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the  things  of  God  s£^  ^ 
religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  remember:, 
the  saying  of  Origen,  *  That  the  knowledge  that  um^ 
from  goodness  is  something  that  is  more  cextais  &:^ 
more  divine  than  all  dem<»strati<Mi,'  than  &I1  ^^ 
learnings  of  the  world. 

[Comforting  the  Afflicted.'] 

Certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it ' 
there  is  nothing  greater,  for  which  God  maiU  - 
tongues,  next  to  reciting  his  praises,  than  to  miai~<" 
comfort  to  a  weaiy  soul.  And  what  greater  mesf^ 
can  we  have,  thsA  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  >^ 
brother,  who  with  his  dreanr  eyes  looks  to  hearei  a  - 
round  about,  and  cannot  find  so  mudi  rest  u  to  K^ 
his  eyelids  close  together — than  that  thy  t<^ 
should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  t^ 
weary  soul  to  listen  for  light  and  ease  ;  sad  vba  ^j 
perceives  that  there  is  suol  a  thing  in  the  world,  a^i 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  little  before  he  died,  said.  I  ^^' 
know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world,  but  as  to  mjrwlf,  I  ^^^ 
to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  •Ba-«bo«.  *-'• 
diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pe^^  -' 
a  pretUer  sheU  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ooesa  o^f  tr^ 
lay  all  undiaoovered  before  n»».*^Spenett  AmcdOa,  p-^ 

Who  reads 
Inceamntly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  »ot 
A  spirit  and  Judgment  equal  or  supoiw, 
( And  what  he  brings  what  naada  he  elaewlMre  snk  ^ 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains ; 
Deep  versed  in  booka,  and  ahaUow  in  himsslf, 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  ooUeoting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choioe  mattera,  worth  a  spon^ 
As  children  gaUfering  pebblea  on  the  shore. 

PundiM  Hiysfarf,  book  K. 
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I  the  order  of  thingi,  as  comfort  ftnd  joj,  to  bogin  to 
psftk  out  from  tho  prison  of  hit  sorrows  at  tho  door 
r  sighs  aod  tears,  and  by  little  and  little  melt  into 
lower*  and  refreshment  t  This  is  gloiy  to  thy  Toioe, 
Dd  employmtot  fit  for  the  brightest  angel.  But  so 
are  I  seen  the  sun  kiss  the  froisen  earth,  which  was 
ooiid  up  with  the  imaces  of  death,  and  the  colder 
reath  of  the  north  ;  and  tlien  the  waters  break  from 
leir  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  ran  in  useful 
tiaunels  ;  and  the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little 
raves  in  walls,  and  dance  a  while  in  the  air,  to 
311  that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great  mo- 
tier  of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  re- 
rcshment,  become  useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises 
i  her  Redeemer.  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sorroiR%il  man 
nder  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ;  he  breaks 
rom  the  despairs  of  the  grare,  and  the  fetters  and 
bains  of  sorrow ;  he  blesses  Ood,  and  he  blesses  thee, 
nd  he  feels  his  life  returning ;  for  to  be  miserable  is 
eath,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and 
iod  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
s  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  reliered  widows,  of 
upported  orphans,  of  ngoicing,  and  comforted,  and 
haukful  persons. 

[Heal  and  Apparent  Happiness.} 

If  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  prosperous 
Jid  prevailing  tyrant,  we  should  find,  even  in  the  days 
•f  his  joys,  such  allays  and  abatements  of  his  plea- 
ure,  as  may  serre  to  represent  him  presently  miser- 
i>le,  besides  his  final  in&licities.  For  I  haye  seen  a 
oung  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a 
H>or  and  a  thin  garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an 
>ld  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and  paralytic  under  a 
oad  of  sables,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body 
hat  makes  the  clothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body  $ 
uid  the  spirit  of  a  man  muakes  felicity  and  content, 
3ot  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly 
uid  an  uneasy  soul.  ApoUodorus  was  a  traitor  and 
I  t}Tant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
lave  so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nour- 
nhed  scotpions  in  his  breast,  and  that  his  lirer  and 
3  is  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectres  and  images  of 
loath ;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions,  his 
ireams  of  illusions :  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real 
roubles  and  fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw 
he  Scythians  flaying  him  allye,  his  daughters  like 
>i liars  of  fire,  dancing  round  about  a  cauldron  in 
A'hich  himself  was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  ac- 
cused itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  evils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  bever^ 
ige  in  an  earthen  vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and 
iearches  into  his  golden  chalices,  for  fear  of  poison, 
tnd  looks  pale  at  ev^  sudden  noise,  Mid  sleeps  in 
irmour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  God 
'or  his  safety  f 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thought  with  chains,  or  carry 
maginations  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  1  can  the  beauty 
)f  the  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  deli- 
.'ious  to  the  palate  and  the  throat  1  does  the  hand  in- 
ermeddle  with  the  joys  of  the  heart  t  or  darkness, 
^hat  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm !  does  the  body 
ive,  as  does  the  spirit !  or  can  the  body  of  Christ  m 
ike  to  common  food !  Indeed,  the  sun  shines  upon 
he  good  and  bad ;  and  the  Tines  give  wine  to  the 
Irunkard,  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man ;  pirates  haye 
air  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
ust  and  peaceful  merchantman  hath  them.  But, 
ilthough  the  things  of  this  world  ure  common  to  good 
uid  bad,  vet  sacraments  and  spiritual  joys,  the  food 
)f  the  soul,  and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  are  the  peculiar 
-ight  of  saints. 

lAdversUyJ] 
All  is  wdl  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair 


breath  of  heayen  gently  wafls  us  to  our  own  purposes. 
But  if  you  will  ^  the  excellency  and  feel  the  work 
of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a  persecution  $  let  him  ride 
in  a  storm ;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and 
his  eyelids  loosed  with  sickness;  let  his  bread  be  dip- 
ped with  tean,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be 
Drought  low  ;  let  us  come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of 
our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  for- 
tunes, and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm  arise, 
and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all 
our  hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hol- 
lowness  of  sad  misfortunes. 

IMiseries  ofMan^s  Life.'] 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  !  What 
an  infinite  number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted 
and  oppressed  people,  fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with 
groans,  and  heaven  itself  with  weeping,  prayers,  and 
sad  remembruices  1  How  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms are  afflicted  by  a  violent  war,  or  made  desolate 
by  popular  diseases  !  Some  whole  countries  are  re- 
marked with  fatal  evils,  or  periodical  sicknesses. 
Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  feels  the  plague  every  three 
years  returning  like  a  quartan  ague,  and  destroying 
many  thousands  of  persons.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia  the  desert  are  in  continual  fear  of  being  buried 
in  huge  heaps  of  sand,  and  therefore  dwell  in  tents 
and  ambulatory  houses,  or  retire  to  imfruitful  moun- 
tains, to  prolong  an  uneasy  and  wilder  life.  And  all 
the  countries  round  about  the  Adriatic  sea  feel  such 
violent  convulsions,  by  tempests  and  intolerable  earth- 
quakes, that  sometimes  whole  cities  find  a  tomb,  and 
every  man  sinks  with  his  own  house,  made  ready  to 
become  his  monument,  and  his  bed  is  crushed  into 
the  disorders  of  a  grave. 

It  were  too  sad  if  I  should  tell  how  many  persons 
are  afflicted  writh  evil  spirits,  with  spectres  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night. 

He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely,  if  he  be 
in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that 
a  witty  man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and 
make  him  think  charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought 
to  dwell  with  vipers  and  dragons,  and  entertain  his 
guests  with  the  shrieks  of  mandrakes,  cats,  and  screech- 
owls,  with  the  filing  of  Iron  and  the  harshness  of  rend- 
ing of  silk,  or  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made  by 
a  herd  of  evening  wolves,  when  they  miss  their  draught 
of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a 
man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than  all  these  ; 
and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are 
worse  than  those  groans  ;  and  yet  a  meny  careless 
sinner  is  worse  than  all  that.  But  if  we  could,  from 
one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men 
and  women  at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dyinc  for 
want  of  bread  ;  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down 
by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many  poor  orphans  are  now 
weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by  whose  life 
they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a 
storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dashes 
against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense 
of  a  constant  infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation  of  so 
many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and  tears,  of 
so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least  in  aflections  and  preparation  of 
mind. 

{On  Prayer.] 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity  ;  an 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up 
to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  con- 
formity to  God;  whose  anger  is  always  just,  and 
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marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportatioii,  and 
often  hindered,  and  nerer  hasty,  and  is  f\iU  of  mercy: 
prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our 
thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of 
meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our 
tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  un- 
troubled tnoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and 
the  sister  of  meekness  ;  and  he  that  prays  to  Ood  with 
an  angiy,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed 
spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an 
army,  and  chooses  a  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in. 
Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer, 
and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which  pre- 
sents our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  hare 
I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor 
bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  in- 
constant, descending  more  at  evenr  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  could  recover  bv  the  libratiou  and 
frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the 
prayer  of  a  good  man  :  when  his  affairs  have  required 
business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline, 
and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person, 
or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  in- 
firmities of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and 
the  instrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent, 
and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud ;  and 
his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
without  intention  ;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and 
he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his 
spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus, 
and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Ood  ;  and  then  it 
ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful 
bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

[On  Death.] 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things 
which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God,  by  ul 
the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us  see  death  every- 
where, in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up 
for  all  the  fancies,  and  the  expectation  of  every  single 
person.  Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  every  year, 
but  death  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
send  throngs  of  men  and  women  to  charnel-houses ; 
and  all  the  summer  long,  men  are  recovering  from  their 
evils  of  the  spring,  tin  the  dog-days  come,  and  then 
the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  provi- 
sion, and  the  man  that  gathers  them  eats  and  surfeits, 
and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up 
for  eternity;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only 
stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers 
of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety. 
Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.  The 
autumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and 
the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the 
summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon 
our  graves.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues, 
are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ;  and  you  can  go  no 
whither,  but  vou  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a 
broken  table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as  ho 


waa  sunning  himself  upon  tli«  rocky  shove,  ei^i 
man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  •f  waves,  WlW. 
with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  aird  '.*. 
his  dril  enemy,  the  sea,  towards  the  sboRts^t 
grave.    And  it  cast  him  into  some  nd  thoa^^  ix 
perad venture  this  man's  wife,  in  some  pan  i^  tt 
continent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  maBtk£ir'uf 
good  man's  return ;  or,  it  may  be,  his  sot  bv- 
nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thjub  oi  *^ 
affectionate  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upoa  tk  s*< 
old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kisd  ia*^ 
and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  k  ^ 
be  when  his  beloved  boy  returns  into  the  cbtk  a  c- 
father's  arms.    These  are  the  thoughts  cf  Bcrx- 
this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  desgns.   A  io- 
night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  hoisteroos  sea  tad  i  b?i»r. 
cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  roug^  wind,  dashed  ia  i*^ 
the  fortune  of  a  whole  family ;  and  they  thai  dk 
weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet  entcnd  ii;^ 
the  storm,  and  yet  have  sufllered  shipincck.  !Vv 
looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  fim^  .\ : 
be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  day  befcci;,  isc 
up  the  accounts  of  his  patrimwij  and  his  tnde.  u 
named  the  day  when  he  thought  to  be  at  boiK.  ^' 
how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angiy  two  itm  tsty 
His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  stonn,  hi«  s£c«=f 
cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end,  his  voyage  dooe,  la^  :- 
gains  are  the  strange  events  of  death,  whidt,  vkiif 
they  be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alire  »e>As 
trouble  themselves  concerning  the  interest  of  tk«A 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  dott ' 
evenr  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  sr  tL'< 
Reckon  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  yontii,  mi  it 
fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood ;  from  the  n- 
rousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  itMii- 
twenty,  to  the  hoUowness  and  deadly  palmee,  t^'J 
loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  boml  & 
we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  vesy  grest  tad  fffj 
strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  ^ibr: 
from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  «a»  ^'» 
the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  hesra,  fe  * 
lamb's  fleece ;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  A:^ 
open  its  viigin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  vc^- 
ful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  pat  oq  <i<^; 
ness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  gm^>' 
a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  brokie  its  «^ 
and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leave,  a»^>- 
its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  sad  '^ 
worn  faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  ererr  Eit 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of  wwnis  aad  f- 
pents,  rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  oor  ^f^" 
so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quiddy  1^^  '*^ 
not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  mach  h^- 
or  else  meets  so  with  our  fi^rs  and  weak  disooorst^ 
that  they  who,  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  ti«  et^ 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  services,  csJiDot,  nth^f 
some  regret,  stay  in  the  room  alone,  where  iht  1*^ 
lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.  I  have  read  ^  * 
fair  young  German  gentleman,  who,  living  oft^  n^ 
fused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importaoitr  ^ 
his  friends'  desire  by  giving  way,  that,  after  afrv^.^, 
buriid,  they  might  send  a  punter  to  his  vanlt.  aal^ 
they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  lus  ^^ 
unto  the  life.  They  did  so,  and  found  his  iia^ 
eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  back-bone  fullof  setpfi''' 
and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  va(f^^ 
So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change ;  and  it  vill ^*K 
bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  serraoo  ^ 
we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  t  w^at^i^^ 
to  visit  us  t  what  officious  people  to  cleanse  tnj^ 
moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  («r!B>^ 
from  the  sides  of  the  weepine  vaulls,  whidi  ut  ^ 
longest  weepers  for  our  funeral. 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  mcitp' 
sionate  that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  Hut  c^^ 
into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.    In  the  came  &c^ 
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lere  the  Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness  and  power, 
d  decree  war  or  peace,  they  hare  wisely  placed  a 
QieteTy,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep 
1  time  shall  be  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  hare 
en  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  thej 
list  walk  over  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his 
Dwn.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the 
py  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
iled  roofs  to  arched  comns,  from  living  like  gods  to 
e  like  men.  There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of 
st,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch 
covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissem- 
ing  colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
auty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  for- 
uate  and  the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  de- 
ised  princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their 
mbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when 
!  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings',  and  our  ao- 
unts  easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 

[The  Day  of  Judgmmt.'] 

Even  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world,  kings  and 
iests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the  easy, 
e  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
evailiog  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  puiy,  shall  all 
•pear  to  receive  their  symbol;  and  this  is  so  far 
>m  abatine  anything  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  con- 
rument,  that  it  much  increases  it.  For  although 
nceniing  precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to 
gleet  in  particular  what  is  recommended  in  general, 
id  in  incidences  of  mortality  and  sad  events,  the 
jgularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
the  evil  ;  yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  re- 
rd  of  our  imperfection  ;  it  being  an  effect  of  self- 
ve,  or  some  little  creeping  envy,  which  adheres  too 
ten  to  the  unfortunate  and  miserable  ;  or  being  ap- 
ehendcd  to  be  in  a  raxe  case,  and  a  singular  unwor- 
iness  in  him  who  is  afflicted  otherwise  than  is 
mmon  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
id  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual 
cidents ;  yet  in  final  and  extreme  events,  the  mul- 
:ude  of  sufferers  does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the 
fferings ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment  hap- 
ncd,  that,  I  mean,  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters 
K)n  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the 
kkI,  and  every  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and  the 
ighbours  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  relatives  of  his 
•use,  and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's 
ide,  and  the  new  bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family, 
id  the  honour  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead, 
enched  in  water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  and  then 
ey  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
uls ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no  sanc- 
ary  high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeance 
at  rained  down  from  heaven ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at 
c  day  of  judgment,  when  that  world  and  this,  and 
I  that  shall  be  bom  hereafler,  shall  pass  through  the 
me  Red  S<»,  and  be  all  baptised  with  the  same  fire, 
d  be  involved  in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be 
uuderings  and  terrors  infinite.  Every  man's  fear 
all  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the 
nazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall  unite 
the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire, 
>d  roll  upon  its  own  pnnciple,  and  increase  by  direct 
'pearances  and  intolerable  reflections.  He  that 
tndo  in  a  churchyard  in  the  time  of  a  great  plague, 
id  hears  the  passing  bell  perpetually  tolling  the  sad 
>ric8  of  deatli,  and  sees  crowds  of  infect^  bodies 
ensing  to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous, 
d  death  dreswd  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow 
Lind  about  him,  is  not  supportchd  in  his  spirit  by  the 
riety  of  his  sorrow ;  and  at  doomsday,  when  the 
rrors  are  imiversal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
tich  greater,  because  it  can  affright  the  whole  world, 
ii  aUo  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sor- 


rowful influence  ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectious, 
when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  king- 
dom of  fear ;  and  amazement  is  the  king  of  all  our 
passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects.  And  that 
shriek  must  needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fearfully  cry 
out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the  trumpet  of 
the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake 
into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes  ! 

Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and 
men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear  !  It  b  a  huge 
assembly  when  the  men  of  one  kingdom,  the  men  of 
one  age  in  a  single  province  are  gathered  together  into 
heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder  ;  but  then,  all  king- 
doms of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mus- 
tered, all  that  world  that  Augustus  Cassar  taxed,  all 
those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were  slain  in  all  the 
Roman  wan>,  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principalities  and  small  exarchates :  all  these,  and 
all  that  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend 
from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be  represented ; 
to  which  account,  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heaven,  the 
nine  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit 
to  express  the  majesty  of  that  God,  and  the  terror  of 
that  Judge,  who  is  tne  Lord  and  Father  of  all  that 
unimaginable  multitude  I  *  *  The  majesty  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall  be 
spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidents, 
which  shall  be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitu- 
tions of  nature,  that  it  shall  break  her  very  bones, 
and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  Saint  Jerome 
relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used 
to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodigy  immediately  before 
Christ's  coming,  and  to  every  day  assign  a  wonder, 
any  one  of  whidi,  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in  the 
days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  affright  us  into  the  like 
thoughts  which  the  old  world  had,  when  they  saw  the 
countries  round  about  them  covered  with  water  and 
the  divine  vengeance ;  or  as  these  poor  people  near 
Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when  their  houses 
and  cities  were  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings. 
The  sea,  they  say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the 
highest  mountains,  and  thence  descend  into  hollow- 
ness  and  a  prodigious  drought;  and  when  they  are 
reduced  again  to  tiieir  usual  proportions,  then  all  the 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind  : 
the  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  song  into 
threnes  and  sad  accents ;  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads 
of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets  ;  then 
shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  fairest  structures  shall  return  into  their 
primitive  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  dens, 
and  shall  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that 
you  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men 
or  congregations  of  beasts ;  then  shall  the  graves  open 
and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those  which  are  alive  in 
nature  and  dead  in  fear  shall  be  forced  from  the  rocks 
whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  caverns  of 
the  earth  where  thoy  would  fain  have  been  concealed ; 
because  their  retirements  are  dismuitled,  and  their 
rocks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures,  and  admit  a 
strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels ;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors, 
shall  run  up  and  down  distracted,  and  at  their  wits' 
end;  and  then  some  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be 
chaneed ;  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  gathered 
together  from  the  four  (quarters  of  tho  world,  and 
C&st  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 
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pjide  would  faArcpcnuH 
this  gxiide  should  be,  at 


Tlie  infinite  nuieCj  of  opiniani  in  nwiten  of  reli- 
gion, u  thej  h>Te  tioublM  Chrulendom  with  intc- 
renlj,  factiani,  and  putialities,  ao  ban  thej  nuaed 
greftt  diTigiona  of  tha  heart,  and  Tuiet;^  of  thoughts 
and  deeigna,  amongit  pioui  and  prudent  men.  For 
'hejall,  Boeing  the  inconTenienc«fl  which  th«  diininion 
>f  porauuionB  and  opiaioiu  have  produi^,  directlj 
>r  amdeutall;,  IiBre  thought  themnelves  obliged  to 
atop  tbia  inundation  of  miachiefs,  and  hare  made 
actempla  ufordin;;];.  But  it  hath  happened  to  moat 
of  them  u  to  ■  mistaken  phjisiciaQ,  who  girca  excel- 
lent phrtic,  but  miaapplieii  it,  and  ao  miaaea  of  hia 
cure.  So  have  tboc  men  ;  their  attempts  have,  there- 
fore, been  ineffectual ;  for  they  put  Uieir  help  to  a 
wrong  part,  or  they  have  ondeaioured  to  cure  the 
'mptoma,  and  have  let  the  diieafie  alone  till  it  aeemed 
icurable.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  rc-unite  theie 
fracliuni,  bj  propoondiug  auch  a  guide  which  thej 
'  *  '  "ow  ;  hoping  that  the  unity  of  a 
luaded  unity  of  minds ;  but  who 
>ecame  auch  a  qunttion, 
isi  11  naa  made  part  of  the  fire  that  was  to  be 
nenched,  ao  far  waa  it  from  eitinguiihiug  any  part 
o'f  the  flame.  Othen  thought  of  a  rule,  and  tbia  uiuat 
be  the  mean*  of  union,  or  nothing  could  do  it.  But, 
luppoaing  all  the  world  had  been  agreed  of  thia  rule, 
yet  the  interpretation  of  it  was  ao  full  of  variety,  that 
this  also  beoame  part  of  the  diaesse  for  which  the  cure 
waa  pretended.  All  men  reaolted  upon  this,  that, 
though  they  yet  had  not  hit  upon  the  right,  yet  aome 
St  be  thought  upon  to  reconcile  difference*  in 
opinioti ;  thinking,  ao  long  aa  thia  Tariety  thould  last, 
Chriat-a  kingdom  waa  not  advanced,  and  the  work  of 
the  gospel  went  on  but  alowlj.  Few  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  considered,  that  ao  long  aa  men  had  such  variety 
of  principlea,  auch  several  cooatitutions,  educationa, 
rmpen,  hopes,  interests,  and 
light  aud  degr 

It  ia  impossible  to  be  done,  ia  not  neceaaary  it  should 

itonc.   And,  therefore,  although  variety  of  opiniona 

I  impouihie  to  be  cured,  and  they  who  attempted 

lid  like  him  who  clapa  his  aboulder  to  the  ground 

■top  an  earthquake  ;  yet  the  inconveniences  ariaing 

from  it  might  posi^ibly  he  cured,  not  by  uniting  their 

I  beliefa,  that  was  to  be  deapaired  of,  but  by  curing  that 

wbicli  caused  theae  miachiefa,  and  accidental  uicon- 

renicncea,  of  their  disagreeinga.     For  although  theae 

incoiiveniencea,  which  eveiy  man  aeea  and  feelt,  were 

sequent  to  thia  diveraity  of  perauaaiona,  yet  it  waa 

accidentally  and  b;  chance  ;  inasmuch  as  we  see 

t  in  mau;  things,  and  they  of  great  concernment, 

1  allow  to  themaelvea  and  to  each  other  a  liberty 

I  of  diaagieeing,  and  no  hurt  neither.     And  certainly, 

{  if  divenit^  of  opinions  were,  of  itself,  the  cause  of 

TiiachiefB,  It  would  be  so  ever ;  that  is,  regularly  and 

jniversaMy.     But  that  we  aee  it  ia  not.     For  ther( 

ire  disputes  in  Christendom  concerning  mattera  of 

greater  concernment  than  moat  of  those  opinions  that 

diatinguish  sects  and  make  factions  ;  and  }ct,  because 

en  are  permitted  to  differ  in  those  great  matten, 

ich  evils  are  not  consequent  to  auch  diSerencea,  as 

-e  to  the  uncharitable  managing  of  smaller  and  more 

iconaiderable  queationa.  Since,  then,  if  men  are  quiet 

id  charitable  in  aome  disagreeings,  that  then  and 

there  the  inconvenience  ceases  ;  if  thej  were  so  in  all 

other*  where  lawfullj  thej  might,  and  thej  maj  in 

most,  Christendom  should  be  no  longer  rent  m  pieces, 

but  would  be  redintegrated  "      " — ' 


fhxn  Bilhop  Tajlor  in  Krenl  matked  putico- 
lata.  Tbere  ii  greater  qnuntiwM  and  obaciuil; 
in  hi*  stjle ;  he  ia  food  of  discnning  ibatraae  ink 
conjectural  pointa,  mch  M  onlj  a  hnn»rist  an 
aeriooalj  troutde  Umaelf  Mioat;  and  be  diaplafi 
throughoat  hii  writiagi  Uie  mind   nther  at  an 


amiable  and 
takes  an  iatereit  in  the  great  concems  of  humuitt 
Brownewasbominlondonin  I60S,and,Bfterbeiiig      l 
educated  at  Winchealer  and  Ozfard,  proceedcil  lo      I 
travel,  first  in  Ireland,  and  subaequentlj  in  Fnnce. 
Italy,   and  Hnlland.      He  belonged  to  the  medksl  , 
profeaaion,  and  having  obtained  liis  doctor's  deirw  i    | 
at  I«jden,  settled  flmdlj  aa  a  practitioner  at  Nor- 
wich.    His  first  work,  entitled  J?J^JfBfta-'Ttie 
Jteligionof  aPhfsician'— was  publisbod  inlG4i,siiil  I 
immediatelj  rendered  hioifamona  as  a  litetaij  nun. 
In  this  singular  production,  he  gives  a  minute  account 
of  his  opiuions  not  only  on  religioua,  hut  on  a  vsridv  i 
of  philosophical  and  fanciful  points,  heaides  iffordini; 
the  reader  maoj  glimpaea  Into  the  eccentricitid  nT 
his  personal  character.    The  language  of  that  work  I 
is  bold  and  poetical,  adorned  with  picturesque  inu-  i 
pery,  but  frequently  pedantic,  mned,  and  obacme, 
Hia  next  pablication,  entitled  Pm&daxia  EpiJemiix. 
or  '  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Enon,'  appeared  in  l£4i. 
It  ia  much  more  philosophical  tn  ita  chancier  titu 
the  'KelieioMedici,' and  is  considered  tiie mccl •ol'i^ 
andnaefmof  his  productions.  The foUoiwiag enuine-  , 
ration  of  some  of  the  errors  which  he  endeavows  lo 
dispel,  will  serve  both  t«  show  the  kind  of  matten 
he  was  fbnd  of  inveatj  gating,  and  to  exempli^  the 
notions  which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  cHitnry.   i 
'  That  crystal  is  nothing  else  but  ice  strongly  ow  | 
gested  i  that  a  diamond  is  softened  or  broken  bj  the  i 
blood  i^a  goat;  that  a  pot  full  of  ashea  wiU  contiin 
aa  ranch  water  fls  it  would  without  themi  that  b«vi 
preservefromthemischief  of  lightning  and  thnnilet;   i 
that  an  elephant  hnth  no  joints ',  that  a  wol^  Ci^t  I 
aeeingaman,  begets  a  dumbness  In  him  ;  thatmiila  I 
are  Kindi  that  the  flesh  of  peacocks  cormpteth  not; 
that  storks  will  only  live  in  rcpuhlica  and  free  state) : 
that  the  chicken  is  made  out  of  the  yalk  of  the  pbs  ;  ' 
that  men  weigh  heavier  dead  than  riliTe,  and  befoiv  i 
meat  than  after;  that  Jewsatink;  that  thefoi^iiiil'^  j 
flruitwaa  an  apple;  that  there  was  no  rainbow befiire  j 
the  flood  -,  that  John  the  Baptist  should  not  die.'  He  | 
treats  alao  of  the  ring-flnger ;  saluting  upon  in«i-  ! 
ing  ;  pigmlea ;  the  canicular,  or  dc^-diys ;  the  fie-   i 
tore  of  Mocc*  with  horus;  the  blaclmess  of  ne^ooa; 
J93        I 
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river  Nilus;  gipsies^  Methuselah;  the  food  of 
\  the  Baptist;  the  cessation  of  oracles;  Friar 
}n'8  brazen  head  that  spoke;  the  poverty  of 
sari  us ;  and  the  wish  of  J^iloxenus  to  have  the 
:  of  a  crane.  In  1658,  Browne  published  his 
^riotaphta,  or  Urn  Burial}  a  Ducour§e  on  the  Se- 
hral  Urns  JUitefy  Found  in  Norfolk,  a  work  not 
rior,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  *  B^gio  Medici.' 
e  the  author's  learning  appears  in  the  details 
ch  he  gives  concerning  the  modes  in  which  the 
ies  of  the  dead  have  b^  disposed  of  in  different 
I  and  countries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death, 
vion,  and  immortstity,  are,  for  solemnity  and 
ideur,  probably  unsurpassed  in  English  litera- 
i.  The  occasion  would  hardly  have  called  forth 
ork  from  any  less  meditative  mind.  In  a  field 
^alsingham  were  dug  up  between  forty  and  fifty 
s,  containing  the  remains  of  human  bones,  some 
dl  brass  instruments,  boxes,  and  other  Aragmen- 
f  relics.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found 
r  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  hence  it  was  con- 
ured  that  this  was  the  U^trina,  or  place  of  bum- 
,  or  the  spot  whereon  the  Druidical  sacrifices 
'e  made.  Furnished  with  a  theme  for  his  philo- 
hic  musings.  Sir  Thomas  Bro¥me  then  comments 
that  vast  charnel-house,  the  earth. 
Nature,'  he  says,  '  hath  furnished  one  part  of 
earth,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of  time 
high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce  be- 
r  the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath  end- 
s  rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties ;  which  re- 
ils  old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries 
earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  T%it 
nt  antiquity,  America,  lap  buried  for  a  thousand 
irs ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
n  unto  us.  Though,  if  Adam  were  made  out  of 
extract  of  the  earth,  all  parts  might  challenge  a 
stitution,  yet  few  have  returned  their  bones  far 
ver  than  they  might  receive  them  ;  not  afiecting 
e  ^aves  of  giants,  under  hilly  and  heavy  cover- 
ts, but  content  with  less  than  their  own  depth, 
ve  wished  their  bones  might  lie  soft,  and  the  earth 
light  upon  them  ;  even  such  as  hope  to  rise  again 
3uld  not  be  content  with  central  interment,  or  so 
■spcrately  to  place  their  relics  as  to  lie  beyond  dis- 
very,  and  in  no  way  to  be  seen  again;  which 
ippy  contrivance  hath  made  communication  with 
ir  forefathers,  and  left  unto  our  view  some  parts 
hich  they  never  beheld  themselves.* 
He  then  successively  describes  and  comments 
[X)n  the  different  modes  of  interment  and  decom- 
>sition — whether  by  fire  (*  some  apprehending  a 
iirifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining  the  grosser  commix- 
ire,  and  firing  out  the  ethereal  particles  so  deeply 
nmersed  in  it') ;  by  making  their  graves  in  the  air, 
ke  the  Scythians,  *  who  swore  by  wind  and  sword  ;* 
r  in  the  sea,  like  some  of  the  nations  about  Egypt. 
ilen,'  he  finely  remarks,  *  have  lost  their  reason 
1  nothing  so  much  as  their  religion,  wherein  stones 
nd  clouts  make  martyrs ;  and  since  the  religion  of 
ne  seems  madness  unto  another,  to  afford  an  ac- 
ount  or  rational  of  old  rights,  requires  no  rigid 
tader.  That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or 
iirning  their  face  from  it,  was  a  handsome  symbol 
if  unwilling  ministration ;  that  they  washed  their 
K^nes  with  wine  and  milk ;  that  the  mother  wrapt 
hem  in  linen  and  dried  them  in  her  bosom,  the  first 
ostcring  part,  and  place  of  their  nourishment ;  that 
hey  opened  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  before  they 
umiled  the  fire,  as  the  phice  of  their  hopes  or  origi- 
nal were  no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  last  vale- 
hction,  thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also 
f^M-y  solemn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Christians, 
«-ho  thought  it  too  little  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
^hnce  upon  the  interred  body.    That,  in  strewing 


their  tombs,  the  Romans  affected  the  rose,  the  Greeks 
amaranthus  and  myrtle ;  that  the  funeral  pyre  con- 
sisted of  sweet  fiiel,  cypress,  fir,  larix,  yew,  and  trees 
perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
surviving  hopes;  wherein  Christians,  which  deck 
their  coffins  with  bays,  have  foimd  a  more  elegant 
emblem — for  that  it  seeming  dead,  will  restore  itself 
fh>m  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exsuccous  leaves 
resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  we  have  also  observed  in  furze.  Whether  the 
planting  of  yew  in  churehyards  hold  not  its  original 
from  ancient  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  resur- 
rection, ftom  its  perpetual  verdure,  may  also  admit 
conjecture.'  Among  the  beauties  of  expression  in 
Browne,  may  be  quoted  the  following  eloquent  defi- 
nition :  '  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature — they  being  both  the  servants  of  his 
providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were 
the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were 
yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art 
another.  In  belief,  all  things  are  artificial,  for  nature 
is  the  art  of  God.'  This  seems  the  essence  of  true 
philosophy.  To  the  *  Hydriotaphia'  is  appended  a 
small  treatise,  called  TIk  Garden  of  Cyrus;  or  the 
Quincttndal  JJoienge,  or  Network  Plantations  of  the  An- 
cients, Artificially,  NaturaUy,andMyaticalfy  Considered. 
This  is  written  in  a  similar  style,  and  displays  much 
of  the  author's  whimsical  femcy  and  propensity  to 
laborious  trifling.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
fancies  has  been  often  quoted.  Wishing  to  denote 
that  it  is  latfi^  or  that  he  was  writing  at  a  late  hour, 
he  says  that  *  the  Hyades  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
run  low — that  we  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our 
awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep — ^that 
to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
antipodes — that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — 
and  that  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in 
Persia.'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  the  offspring  of 
genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contem- 
plation, but  before  surrendering  himself  up  to  his 
reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and  mul- 
tifarious learning.  In  presenting  its  results  to  the 
public,  he  paint^  to  the  eye  and  imagination  more 
than  he  conveyed  to  the  understanding.  Among  his 
posthumous  pieces  is  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  en- 
titled Christian  Morals,  to  which  Dr  Johnson  prefixed 
a  life  of  the  author.  He  left,  also,  various  essays, 
on  antiquarian  and  other  subjects.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
He  was  of  a  modest  and  cheerful  disposition,  retir- 
ing in  his  habits,  and  sympathised  little  with  the 
pursuits  and  feelings  of  the  busy  multitude.  His 
opinions  were,  in  some  respects,  tinged  with  the 
credulity  of  his  age.  He  believed  in  witchcraft, 
apparitions,  and  diabolical  illusions;  and  gravely 
observes,  *  that  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  teach 
animals  the  art  of  speech,  the  dogs  and  cats  that 
usually  speak  unto  witches  may  afford  some  encour- 
agement' 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  Latin  words  with  English  termi- 
nations is  carried  to  such  excess,  that,  to  persons 
acquainted  only  with  their  native  tongue,  many 
of  his  sentences  must  be  nearly  unintelligible.  Thus, 
speaking  in  his  *  Vulgar  Errors'  of  the  nature  of 
ice,  he  says :  *  Ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the 
frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it  acqu'u«th  no  new 
form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  diffluency,  and  amitteth  not  its  essence,  but  con- 
dition of  fi'uidity.  Neither  doth  there  anything 
properly  oonglaciate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixa- 
tion, that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that  of  oil  and 
unctions  bodies  only  incrassation.'  He  uses  abun- 
dantly such  words  asdilucidate,  ampliate,  manu- 
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duction,  indigitate,  reminiacential  eTOcation,  farra- 
ginoiu,  advenient,  ariolation,  lapifldical. 

Tliose  who  are  acquainted  wiUi  Dr  Johnson's  style, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  resemblance,  particularly 
in  respect  to  tlie  abundance  of  Latin  words,  whidb 
it  bears  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  *  Kambler^ 
acquired  mucb  of  his  fondness  for  pompous  and 
sounding  expressions  from  the  writings  of  the  learned 
knight  of  Norwich.  Coleridge,  who  was  so  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  writings  of  Browne,  has 
numbered  him  among  his  first  favourites,  *■  Kich  in 
various  knowledge,  exuberant  in  conceptions  and 
conceits;  contemplative,  imaginative,  often  truly 
great  and  magnificent  in  his  style  and  diction, 
Uiough,  doubtless,  too  often  big,  stiff*,  and  hyper- 
Laiinittic,  He  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  enthusieut, 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  fantast:  the  humorist 
constantly  mingling  with,  and  flashing  across,  the 
philosopher,  as  the  darting  colours  in  shot  silk  play 
upon  the  main  dye.'  The  same  writer  has  pointed 
out  the  entirtneaa  of  Browne  in  every  subject  before 
him.  He  never  wanders  from  it,  and  he  has  no 
occasion  to  wander ;  for  whatever  happens  to  be  his 
subject,  he  metamorphoses  all  nature  into  it.  We 
may  add  the  complete  originality  of  his  mind.  He 
seems  like  no  other  writer,  and  his  vast  and  solitary 
abstractions,  stamped  with  his  peculiar  style,  like 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  East^  carry  the 
imagination  back  into  the  primeval  ages  of  tlie 
world,  or  forward  into  the  depths  of  eternity. 

[Oblivion.'] 

What  song  the  Sjrrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though 
puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture. 
What  time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the 
famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes 
and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But 
who  were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what 
bodies  these  ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above 
antiquarianism ;  not  to  be  resolved  bv  man,  nor  easily 
perhafte  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provinciid 
guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made 
as  good  provision  for  their  names  as  they  have  done 
for  their  relics,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the 
art  of  perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be 
but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration. 
Vain  ashes,  which,  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons, 
times,  and  sexes,  have  found  unto  themselves  a  fruit- 
less continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity, 
as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  maddening  vices.  Pagan  vain-glories, 
which  thought  the  world  might  last  for  ever,  had  en- 
couragement for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atropos 
unto  the  immortality  of  their  names,  were  never 
damped  with  the  necessity  of  oblivion.  Even  old  am- 
bitions had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of 
their  vain-glories,  who,  acting  early,  and  before  the 
probable  meridian  of  time,  have  by  this  time  found 
great  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  whereby  the 
ancient  heroes  have  already  outlasted  their  monu- 
ments and  mechanical  preservations.  But  in  this 
latter  scene  of  time  we  cannot  expect  such  mummies 
unto  our  memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  pro- 
phecy of  Elias  ;i  and  Charles  V.  can  never  hope  to  live 
within  two  Methuselahs  of  Hector.^ 

And  therefore  restless  inquietude  for  the  diutumity 
of  our  memories  unto  present  considerations,  seems  a 
vanity  almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  piece  of 
folly.    We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names 

1  That  the  world  may  last  hut  six  thouaand  yasn. 
•  Hector's  faaie  lasting  above  two  Uvea  of  Methiuolab,  before 
that  famous  prince  waa  extant. 


as  some  have  done  in  their  persons ;  one  &Be  cf  ^n, 
holds  no  proportion  unto  the  other.  It  i»  too  >  -j 
be  ambitious.  The  great  mutations  of  tk  v>rk  .:i 
acted,  or  time  may  m  too  short  for  our  it?ci  *< 
extend  our  memories  by  monuments,  vbose  can* 
daily  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  ve  cuif.'  )iy 
without  injury  to  our  expectations,  in  the  %^^  I 
the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  6t:V.'i 
We,  whose  generations  are  ordained  in  tlu^  ?r  j 
part  of  time,  are  providentially  taken  aff^  etc  •:; 
imaginations ;  and  being  necessitated  to  «^e  u*  i 
maining  particle  of  futurity,  are  natunlh  («s.:.i 
unto  thoughts  of  the  next  worid,  and  caa;»A  ci'J 
ablv  decline  the  consideration  of  that  diintifiE.«'j 
maketh  pyramids  pillars  of  snow,  and  all  tiu:  ^  ;j 
a  moment. 

Circles  and  ri^t  lines  limit  and  cloie  tH  :».i 
and  the  mortal  nght-lined  circle^  most  cendjL-.i 
dbut  up  alL  There  is  no  antidote  aeainst  tbs  <  i 
of  time,  which  temporally  oonsidereu  all  tluio  ^ 
fathers  find  their  graves  in  oar  short  tmoit.^  i 
sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  ocr  srr  -i 
Grave-etones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  yearsu  (j&: 
tions  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and  oM  firJ 
last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  ifiKr^ 
like  many  in  Gruter,^  to  hope  for  eteraitrcTd 
matical  epith«*ts,  or  first  letters  of  our  nasfi.  *- 
studied  by  antiquaries  who  we  were,  and  b^t  :i 
names  given  us,  like  many  of  the  mmiiiDies,«f<^ 
consolations  unto  the  students  of  peipetait;,eml 
everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  oome  dionld  <3u*o 
there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  tkf^^ 
more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Ctriia-  ^ 
paraging  his  horoscopal  inclination  and  yiipsi 
himself,  who  cares  to  subsist,  like  Hippoaatcs'pk^^ 
or  Achilles*  horses  in  Homer,  under  naW  »^ 
tions,  without  deserts  and  noble  acta,  viiidi  e\ 
balsfun  of  our  memories,  the  etUdeAia  and  sqqI  '^ 
subsistences.  To  be  namelen  in  worthy  deedf  eri 
an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanitish  vaBuct 
more  happily  without  a  name  than  Herodiasvii:  > 
And  who  had  not  rather  have  been  the  |w>l  ^ 
than  Pilate! 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattenc' 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memoiy  of  im»  "^^ 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity :  who  can**'? 
the  founder  of  the  pyramids  t    Hero8ttata«  li^«  | 
burnt  the  temple  of  Diana ;  he  is  almost  i'>|  • 
built  it :  time  hath  spared  the  roitoph  of  i-^ 
horse ;  confounded  that  of  himself.    In  vain  « 
pute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  px^  '-^ 
since  bad  have  equal  durations ;  and  Tlia>>^  ^ 
to  lire  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  tiie  f»^Jj 
the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  tb 
of  men  be  known !  or  whether  there  be  not  ^^ 
markable  persons  forgot  than  any  that  ^^^ 
bered  in  the  known  account  of  time !    Witi-^' 
favour  of  the  everlasting  register,  the  first  r-fc'' 
been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  MethaKl^^ 
life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  the  greatest  \9^- 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  U^j 
be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in  the  ni^' 
man.  Twenty-seven  names  make  up  the  ^  -^ 
before  the  flood  ;  and  the  recorded  name  «^'^'^ 
contain  not  one  living  century.  The  no-*-' 
the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  Iivv , 
night  of  time  far  surpasseth  the  day,  and  th^  ^ 
when  was  the  equinox  !  Every  hour  adds  ^^j 
current  arithmetic  which  scarce  stands  m  c'r 
And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life ;  ^\ 
Pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  lire  we^^ ' 


1  The  character  of  death. 
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since  oar  longest  son  sets  at  right  defloenrions,  and 
makes  bat  winter  archefl,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
long  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  hare  our 
light  in  ashes ;  since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts 
us  with  djing  mementos,  and  time,  that  grows  old  in 
itself^  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration ;  diutumity  is  a 
dream,  and  folly  of  expectation. 

Darkness  and  light  diyide  the  course  of  time,  and 
oblirion  shares  wiUi  memory  a  great  part  eren  of  our 
living  beings  ;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and 
the  smartest  strokes  of  affliction  leave  but  short  smart 
upon  us.  Sense  endureth  no  extremities,  and  sorrows 
destroy  us  or  themselyes.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities;  miseries  are 
slippeiy,  or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  no  unhappy  stupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of 
erils  to  uome,  and  forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a  merciful 
prorision  in  nature,  whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of 
our  few  and  evil  days  ;  and  our  delivered  senses  not 
relapsing  into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are 
not  Kept  raw  by  the  ^ge  of  repetitions.  A  great  part 
of  antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  sfibsistency  with 
a  traosmigration  of  their  souls — a  good  way  to  continue 
their  memories,  while,  having  the  advantage  of  plural 
sacoessions,  they  could  not  but  act  something  remark- 
able in  such  variety  of  beings ;  and,  enjoying  the  fame 
of  their  passed  selves,  mSie  accumulation  of  glory 
onto  their  last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost  in 
the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  particle 
of  the  public  soul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more 
than  to  return  into  their  unknown  and  divine  original 
a^ln.  Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more  unsatisfied, 
contriving  their  bodies  in  sweet  consistencies  to  attend 
the  retam  of  their  souls.  But  all  was  vanity,  feeding 
the  wind,  and  folly.  The  Egyptian  mymmies,  which 
Cambvses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consum- 
eth.  Mtimmy  is  become  merchandise ;  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.      *      * 

There  is  notliing  strictly  immortal  but  immortality. 
Whatever  hath  no  beginning  may  be  confident  of  no 
end,  which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence 
that  cannot  destroy  itself,  and  the  highest  strain  of 
omnipotency  to  be  so  powerfully  constituted  as  not  to 
coffer  even  from  the  power  of  itself ;  all  others  have  a 
dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction. 
But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates 
all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of  either  state  after 
death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory.  God, 
who  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our 
resurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names  hath 
directly  promised  no  duration;  wherein  there  is  so 
much  of  chance,  that  the  boldest  expectants  have 
found  unhappy  frustration,  and  to  hold  long  subsist- 
ence seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion.  But  nuin  is  a 
noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
prave,  solemnising  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal 
lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  in- 
famy of  his  nature.  ♦         •         • 

P^mids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregula- 
rities of  vain-glory,  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient 
magnanimity.  But  the  most  magnanimous  resolution 
re^ts  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  trampleth  upon 
pride,  and  sits  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pur- 
suing that  infallible  perpetuity,  tmto  which  all  others 
must  diminish  their  diameters,  and  be  poorly  seen  in 
angles  of  contingency. 

Pious  spirits,  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures  of 
futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world  than  the  world 
that  was  before  it,  while  they  lay  obscure  in  the  chaos 
of  pre-ordination  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.  And 
if  any  have  been  so  happy  as  truly  to  understand  Chris- 
tian annihilation,  ecstacies,  exolution,  liquefaction, 
transformation,  the  kLis  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God, 
and  ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  they  have 
already  had  a  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven :  the 


glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth  in 
ashes  tmto  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their 
productions,  to  exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament 
of  chimeras,  was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expecta- 
tions, and  made  one  part  of  their  elysiums.  But  all 
this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To 
live  indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not 
only  a  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  'tis 
all  one  to  lie  in  St  Innocent's  churchyard,  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  anything  in  the  ecstacy 
of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles 
of  Adrianufl. 

[Light  the  S/uzdow  of  God.} 

Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things 
invisible.  Were  it  not  for  darkness,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  creation  hod  renuiined 
unseen,  and  the  stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the  horizon 
with  the  sun,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them. 
The  greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  ad- 
umbration, and  in  the  noblest  part  of  Jewish  types 
we  find  the  cherubim  shadowing  the  mercy-seat.  Life 
itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  deaui,  and  souls  departed 
but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  AH  things  fall  under 
this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark  Simula- 
chrom,  and  light  but  the  shadow  of  God« 

iToUration,'] 

I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon  the 
difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judg- 
ment for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which 
within  a  few  days  I  should  dissent  myself. 

iDeaiL} 

I  thank  God  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments 
or  narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life, 
or  be  convulsed  and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread  and  horror 
thereof,  or,  by  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  deceased, 
continual  sight  of  anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous 
relics,  like  vesplUoes,  or  grave-makers,  I  am  become 
stupid,  or  have  foigot  the  apprehension  of  mortality ; 
but  that,  marshalling  all  the  horrors,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not  anything  therein 
able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less  a  well- 
resolved  Christian.  And  therefore  am  not  angry  at 
the  error  of  our  first  parents,  or  unwilling  to  bear  a 
part  of  this  common  fate,  and  like  the  best  of  them 
to  die,  that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell 
of  the  elements,  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment, 
to  be  within  one  instant  of  a  spirit.  When  I  take  a 
full  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  reasonable 
moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice,  death,  I  do  con- 
ceive myself  the  miserablest  person  extant.  Were 
there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the  vanities 
of  this  world  should  not  intreat  a  moment's  breath 
for  me ;  could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I 
could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought ; 
I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way  of  ex- 
istence, this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  can- 
not think  this  is  to  be  a  man,  or  to  live  according 
to  the  dignity  of  humanity.  In  expectation  of  a  bet- 
ter, I  can  with  patience  embrace  this  life,  yet  in  my 
best  meditations  do  often  desire  death.  I  honour  any 
man  that  contemns  it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that 
is  afraid  of  it :  this  makes  me  naturally  love  a  soldier, 
and  honour  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments, 
that  will  die  at  the  command  of  a  sergeant.  For  a 
Pagan  there  m^  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with 
life ;  but  for  a  Christian  to  be  amazed  at  death,  I  see 
not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma,  that  he  is  too 
sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  life  to  come.  *  * 
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It  is  a  braye  act  of  ralour  to  contemn  death ;  but  I 
where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truest  Talour  to  dare  to  lire ;  and  herein  religion  hath 
taught  us  a  noble  example.  For  all  the  yaliant  acts 
of  Curtius,  ScsBTola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  parallel  or 
match  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture 
to  the  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  anj  poniards  in  death 
itself,  like  those  in  the  waj  or  prologue  to  it.  '  Emori 
nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro' — ['  I  would  not 
die,  but  care  not  to  bedead*].  Were  1  of  CsBsar's  religion, 
I  should  be  of  his  desires,  and  wish  rather  to  go  off  at 
one  blow,  than  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  bj  the  grating 
torture  of  a  disease.  Men  that  look  no  further  than 
their  outsides,  think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life, 
and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  being  sick ; 
but  I  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man,  and  know 
upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabric  hangs,  do 
wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  Ood 
that  we  can  die  but  once.  It  is  not  only  the  mischief 
of  diseases,  and  yillany  of  poiions,  that  make  an  end 
of  us  :  we  yainly  accuse  the  furj  of  guns,  and  the  new 
inyentions  of  death ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  eyery  hand 
to  destroy  us,  and  we  are  beholden  unto  eyery  one 
we  meet  he  doth  not  kill  us.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  comfort  left,  that  though  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  is  not  in  the  strongest 
to  deprive  us  of  death  :  God  would  not  exempt  him- 
self from  thai,  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the  flesh  ; 
he  undertook  not  that  was  immortal.  Certainly  there 
is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh,  nor  is  it  in 
the  optics  of  those  eyes  to  behold  felicity  ;  the  first 
day  of  our  jubilee  is  death.  The  devil  hath  therefore 
failed  of  his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death,  than 
we  should  have  been  without  it.  There  is  no  misery 
but  in  himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  misery  ;  and 
so,  indeed,  in  his  own  sense,  the  stoic  is  in  the  right. 
He  forgets  that  he  can  die  who  complains  of  misery ; 
we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in 
our  own. 

IShtdy  of  OotTi  Works,'] 

The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but 
studied  and  contemplated  by  man ;  it  is  the  debt  of 
our  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the  homage  we  pay 
for  not  being  beasts ;  without  this,  the  world  is  still 
as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth 
day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could 
conceive,  or  say  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of 
God  receives  small  honour  from  those  vulgar  heads 
that  rudely  stare  about,-  and  with  a  gross  rusticity 
admire  his  works ;  those  highly  magnify  him  whose 
judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research 
into  his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and 
learned  admiration. 

[QhoUt.] 

I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beast  doth 
perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as 
before  it  was  materialed  unto  life  ;  that  the  souls  of 
men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption  ;  that  they 
subsist  beyond  the  body,  and  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  mi- 
racle ;  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  as  they  leave 
earth,  take  possession  of  heaven  ;  that  those  appa- 
ritions and  ghosts  of  departed  penons  are  not  the 
wandering  souls  of  men,  but  tne  unquiet  walks  of 
devils,  prompting  and  su^esting  us  unto  mischief, 
blood,  and  villany,  instilling  and  stealing  into  our 
hearts ;  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and 
do  frequent  cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches, 
it  is  because  those  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead, 
where  the  devil,  like  an  insolent  champion,  beholds 


with  pride  the  ipoili  and  tvopliifli  of  his  vk^ r: 
Adam. 

[(yjfjKjf.l 


For  my  life  it  is  a  miiarle  of  thirty  yesn,  lii:' 
relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  paetr.  ^ 
would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fkhU.  i  *:  .j 
world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn  bat  a  hoifiial,  s5  . 
place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  wM  \hi :  '»■ 
gard  is  myself ;  it  is  the  oucroooem  of  ny  o«^  n.. 
that  I  can  cast  mine  eye  on — for  the  ocber  I »  -  . 
like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  roond  somstiiiH^  i ;  r 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  ia  a  point  ut «.' : 
respect  of  the  heavens  above  na,  b«i  of  t^  hs>: 
and  celestial  part  within  Hi.  Thai  mats  of  ^-^ 
circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  miad.  That  «Er.* 
that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  tumM}*yA 
me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  stadj  tc  &i  p 
I  am  a  microooem  or  little  world,  I  find  mjtt'n  ««• 
thing  more  than  the  great.  There  is  sorIt  i  ;• 
of  cQvinity  in  us-*eomethiog  that  wai  Ida : 
heavens,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sbb.  Nc? 
tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  Ood  as  well  sa  St;?? 
He  that  understands  not  thus  mudi,  hat^  Mmr 
troduction  or  first  lesson,  and  hath  yet  to  bsa  « 
alphabet  of  man. 


iCkarity.^ 


But  to  return  from  philosophy  to  daritr:  I .  | 
not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  thu  virtue,  ss  to c. : 
that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  &\L.  j 
piece  of  liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  <:f  or*  | 
Divinity  hath  wisely  divided  the  acts  tkm^i  '- , 
many  branches,  and  hath  tau^t  as  in  tiii^  =c**| 
way  many  paths  unto  goodness :  as  many  v»^  **' 
may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we  may  be  cbr''-  | 
there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body^  bot  of  .<t  •: 
fortunes,  which  do  require  the  mercifdl  kaci  '  ci 
abilities.     I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  igoon^  •>  - 
behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lustjn  ;: 
no  greater  charity  to  clothe  his  body,  than  sppt-"-  - 
nakedness  of  his  soul.    It  is  an  honounble  i-yy ' 
see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  lirerifv  >■- 
their  borrowed  understandings   do  homsge  t  ^ 
boun^  of  ours.     It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  hmtx.^- 
and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  son,  illu:-^'»* 
another  without  obscuring  itself.    To  bs  nxTfr.,- 
caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  sordid^  f 
of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  thfts  ;<'• 
niary  avarice.    To  this  (as  calling  myself  *>ck'^ 
I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition:  1 9* 
not,  therefore,  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  tra^e*^ 
knowledge ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  aaas^ 
in  learning ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sale  j^;.  ^ 
for  theirs  that  study  not  for  themseWes.   I  ei-rt 
man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  picj  ^ 
that  know  less.    I  instruct  no  man  as  an  tiais' ' 
my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  t--.'- 
and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than  b^  *' 
propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  £:j  ^ 
deavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dfjeit> . 
that  my  acquired  parts  must  pensh  with  mj^l^^  -- 
can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured  fHend^.  I  -^ 
not  fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  nror,  er  -•' 
ceive  why  a  difference  in  opinion  should  diTiJt  a 
affection :  for  controversies,  disputes,  and  sifiC^'^ 
tions,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  thcjv^ 
with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  a^-^ 
the  laws  of  charity.    In  all  disputes,  so  moch  a  '-^ 
is  of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  (k  r^ 
pose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  qKihl<  ^ 
a  false  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  fiist  5ti!i^ 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  controvenies  tn  ^'* 
determined ;  for  though  they  be  amply  propo^^' 
are  scarce  at  all  handled,  they  do  so  Bwell  vit^  -" 
necessary  digressions ;  and  the  parenthesis  m  £' 
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J  the  mus  discoone  upon 


Tie  Scottiah  prose  »ritcra  of  this  period  are  few, 

.  in  general,  not  only  in  longiiHge  and  style,  but 
ho  extent  at  their  learning  and  whole  strain  of 
ir  penius,  they  fall  strikingly  below  the  Brat  clasj 
ieir  EngliEli  contemporaries. 


At  the  comrocncemenl  of  the  period,  wo  And  the 
ime  of  .1  writer  whoso  true  eminence  lies  in  a  dif- 
ri'iit  Held,  that  of  vigorous  political  movement 
HIS  Knox,  the  celebrated  reformer,  wsa  bom  at 
addington,  in  150S.  Bred  a  friar,  he  early  em- 
actd  tl.e  doctrines  of  the  Beformation,  and  while 


BlTtiipIa»ofRTini. 
inseminating  them  at  St  Andrews,  was  tarried  prl- 
'ner  to  Prance  in  15*7.  Being  set  at  liberty  two 
farj  afterwards,  he  preached  in  England  till  the 
■Mssion  of  Mary  in  1S54  induced  him  to  retire  to 
'"  cMtincnt,  where  he  resided  chiefly  at  Geneva 
n'l Frankfort.  Visiting ScoUand in  ISSS.hepreatly 
"■"Ktliened  the  Protestant  caose  hy  his  exertions 
■  V.'1'?'""B''  ■  '"'t  at  the  eameat  solicitation  of  the 
"flish  congregation  in  Geneva,  he  once  more  took 
VL'  P^^^  there  in  15S6.  At  Genera  he 
•hfd  rht  Fir,,  Blatt  of  (fc  Trumjitt  Aga\%. 
l"»itntt  iJt(pi,Mrili  0/  from™,  directed  principally 
samst  Mary  of  England  and  the  queen  regent  of 
^ouand.    Hetuming  to  Scotland  in  1559,  he  conti- 


nued his  eiertiona  in  behalf  of  Frotestantiam,  whieh, 
by  the  aid  of  an  English  army,  finally  triumphed 
■     tlio  following  year.     He  died  in  1572,  and  wlien 
d  in  tlie  grare,  was  characterised  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton  as  one  '  who  nerer  feared  the  face  of  man.' 
The  theological  works  of  Knoi  are  numccoua,  but 
his  chief  production  is  a  HiOory  of  titt  Reformation 
of  Rdigioti  witAin  die  St/dm  ofScoliatd,  printed  after 
his  death.    Although,  from  having  lieen  written  at 
intervals,  and  amid  the  diitroctions  of  a  busy  life, 
ich  of  it  is  in  a  coufiued  and  iU-digested  state, 
itill  maintains  its  value  aa  a  chief  spuice  of  infor- 
tion  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eventflil 
lod  during  which  the  authoalivedi  and.  though 
uetimes  inaccurate,  and  the  production  of  a  parti- 
..    1,  it  has,  in  the  main,  been  conSrmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  later  historians.    As  a  specimen  of  this 
celebrated  work,  we  select  the  aocount  of  the 

[Auamaatiim  tif  Cardinal  Beaton.] 
After  the  death  of  Master  Wiihart,  the  cardinal 
was  cried  up  by  hi*  flattrrers,  and  all  the  rabble  of 
the  corrupt  clergy,  as  the  only  defender  of  the  Catho- 
lic Chuidi,  ana  punisher  of  heretics,  neglecting  the 
authority  of  the  aluggiah  governor.  And  it  was  said 
by  them,  that  if  the  great  prelates  of  latter  days,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  bd  stout  and  zealous 
of  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  had  uot 
only  suppressed  all  heretics,  but  alao  kept  under  the 
lavmen,  who  were  ao  froword  and  stubborn.  Un  the 
other  aide,  when  thai  the  people  beheld  the  great 
tormanting  of  that  innocent,  they  could  not  withhold 
from  piteous  mourning  and  complaining  of  the  inno- 
cent lamb's  slauehCer.  After  the  death  of  this  blesxed 
martyr  of  God,  began  the  people  in  plain  speaking 
to  damn  and  detest  the  cruelty  that  was  used  ;  yea. 


if  great  birth, 
open  tables  avowed, 
George  should  be  revenged,  01 


avowed,  that  the  blood  of  the  said  Master 
life 


hould  d 


ihould  be  1; 
priest,  which 
nded  God  nor  cared  for  man.  Amougat 
those  that  spake  against  the  cardinal's  cruelty,  John 
Lesley,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  was  chief,  with 
his  cousin  Norman  LeEley,  who  had  been  a  great  fol- 
lower of  the  cardinal,  and  very  active  for  him,  but  a 
mtle  before  fell  so  foul  with  him,  that  they  came  to 

their  falling  oat  was  a  private  busineaa.  wherein  Nor- 
man Lesley  said  he  was  wronged  by  the  cardinal.  On 
the  other  side,  the  cardinal  said  he  was  not  with  re- 
spect used  by  Norman  Lesley,  his  inferior.  The  said 
John  Lesley  in  all  companiea  apared  not  to  aay,  that 
that  same  dagger  (showing  forth  his  dagger),  and  that 
aame  hand,  should  be  put  in  the  cardinal's  breast. 
Theae  bruits  came  to  the  cardinal's  ean  ;  but  be 
thought  himself  stout  enough  for  all  Scotland ;  for 
in  Babylon,  that  is,  in  hii  new  block-house.'  he  was 
sure,  as  he  thought,  and  upon  the  fields  he  was  able 
to  match  all  hia  onemiea,  *  •  Many  purpoaes  were 
devised  how  that  wicked  man  might  have  been  taken 
away;  but  all  faileth,  till  Friday  the  28th  of  May, 
anno  1546,  when  the  aforesaid  Norman  came  at  night 
to  Saint  Andrews.  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Granie, 
younger,  was  in  the  town  before,  waiting  upon  the 
purpose.  lASt  came  John  Lesley,  as  aforesaid,  who 
was  most  suspected.  What  conclusion  they  took  that 
night,  it  was  not  known,  but  by  the  issue  that  fol- 
lowed. But  early  upon  the  Saturday,  in  the  morning, 
the  29th  of  May,  were  they  in  sundry  companies  in 
.,  .  _>.,._.  _,.___(___^  __.^_^=_.__.i_^p,  the  castle. 


the  abbey  churchyard,  not  far  distant  hvm 
irefileplKopat  pi 


In  whkh  the 
h.  It  ipiiean. 

II  («  CarlhM 


FROM  1558 


CYCLOPiEDIA  OF 


TO  1649. 


First,  the  gates  being  open,  and  the  drawbridge  letten 
down,  for  receiving  of  lime  and  tiones,  and  other 
thinn  necessary  for  building  (for  Babylon  was  almost 
finished),  first,  we  say,  essayed  William  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange,  younger,  and  with  him  six  persons,  and 
setting  entiy,  held  purpose  with  the  porter.  If  my 
lord  was  waking!  who  answered.  No.  While  the 
said  William  and  the  porter  talketh,  and  his  ser- 
vants made  them  to  look  at  the  work  and  workmen, 
approached  Norman  Lesley  with  his  company ;  and 
because  they  were  in  great  number,  they  easily  gat 
entry.  They  address  to  the  midst  of  the  court ;  and 
immediately  came  John  Lesley,  somewhat  rudely, 
and  four  persons  with  him.  The  porter  fearing,  would 
have  drawn  the  bridge ;  but  the  said  John,  bong  en- 
tered thereon,  stay^  it,  and  leaped  in ;  and  while 
the  porter  made  him  for  defence,  his  head  was  broken, 
the  Leys  taken  from  him,  and  he  cast  into  the  ditch, 
and  BO  the  place  was  seized.  The  shout  ariseth  ;  the 
workmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred,  ran 
off  the  walls,  and  were  without  hurt  put  forth  at  the 
wicket  Kate.  The  first  thing  that  ever  was  done,  Wil- 
liam Kirkcaldy  took  the  guard  of  the  privy  postern, 
fearing  lest  the  fox  should  have  escaped.  Then  go  the 
rest  to  the  gentlemen's  chambers,  and  without  violence 
done  to  any  man,  they  put  more  than  fifty  persons  to 
the  gate :  the  number  that  enterprised  and  did  this, 
was  but  sixteen  persons.  The  cardinal,  wakened  with 
the  shouts,  asked  from  his  window,  What  meant  that 
noise!  It  was  answered,  that  Norman  Lesley  had 
taken  his  castle :  which  understood,  he  ran  to  the 
postern,  but  perceiving  the  passage  to  be  kept  without, 
ne  returned  quickly  to  his  chamber,  took  his  two- 
handed  sword,  and  caused  his  chamberlain  to  cast 
chests  and  other  impediments  to  the  door.  In  this 
meantime  came  John  Lesley  unto  it,  and  bids  open. 
The  cardinal  asking.  Who  calls!  he  answered.  My 
name  is  Lesley.  He  demanded.  Is  that  Norman! 
The  other  saith.  Nay,  my  name  is  John.  I  will  have 
Norman,  saith  the  cardinal,  for  he  is  my  friend.  Con- 
tent yourself  with  such  as  are  here,  for  other  you  shall 
have  none.  There  were  with  the  said  John,  James 
Melvin,  a  man  familiarly  acquainted  with  Master 
George  Wishart,  and  Peter  Carmichael,  a  stout  gen- 
tleman. In  this  meantime,  while  they  force  at  the 
door,  the  cardinal  hides  a  box  of  gold  under  coals 
that  were  laid  in  a  secret  comer.  At  length  ho 
asketh.  Will  ye  save  my  life!  The  said  John  an- 
swered. It  may  be  that  we  will.  Nay,  saith  the  car- 
dinal, swear  unto  me  by  God's  wounds,  and  I  will 
open  to  you.  Then  answered  the  said  John,  It  that 
was  said  is  unsaid  ;  and  so  cried.  Fire,  fire  (for  the 
door  was  very  strong),  and  so  was  brought  a  chimley- 
full  of  burning  coals  ;  which  perceived,  the  cardinal 
or  his  chamberiaiu  (it  is  uncertain)  opened  the  door, 
and  the  cardinal  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  cried,  I 
am  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest ;  ye  will  not  slay  me.  The 
said  John  Lesley  (according  to  his  former  vows)  struck 
him  firafc  once  or  twice,  and  so  did  the  said  Peter. 
But  James  Melvin  (a  man  of  nature  most  gentle  and 
most  modest),  perceiving  them  both  in  choler,  with- 
drew them,  and  said.  This  work  and  judgment  of  God 
(although  it  be  secret)  ought  to  be  done  with  greater 
gravity.  And  presenting  unto  him  the  point  of  the 
sword,  said.  Repent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life, 
but  especially  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that 
notable  instrument  of  God,  Master  Georse  Wishart, 
which  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men, 
yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  from 
God  are  sent  to  revenge  it.  For  here,  before  my  God, 
I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the 
love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou 
couldst  have  done  to  me  in  particular,  moved  or 
moveth  me  to  strike  thee ;  but  only  because  thou  hast 
been,  and  jemainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  against 
Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospel.    And  so  he  struck 


him  twice  or  thrice  through  with  a  sUg-sword :  and 
so  he  fell,  never  word  heard  out  of  his  mouth,  but,  I 
am  a  priest,  fie,  fie,  all  is  gone. 

Wlule  they  were  thus  busied  with  the  cardinal,  the 
fray  rose  in  the  town  ;  the  provost  assembles  the  com- 
monalty, and  comes  to  the  house-side,  ciying,  What 
have  ye  done  with  my  lord  cardinal !  where  ia  my 
lord  cardinal!  have  ye  slain  my  lord  cardinal! 
They  that  were  within  answered  gently,  Beat  it  were 
for  you  to  return  to  your  own  houses,  for  the  man  je 
call  the  cardinal  hath  received  his  reward,  and  in  his 
own  person  will  trouble  the  world  no  more.  But  then 
more  enragedly  they  ciy.  We  shall  never  depart  till 
that  we  see  him.  And  so  was  he  brought  to  the  east 
block-house  head,  and  showed  dead  over  the  wall  to 
the  faithless  multitude,  which  would  not  beliere  be- 
fore they  saw,  and  so  they  departed  without  Requiem 
aiemamy  et  regweacat  inpactf  sung  for  his  soul.  *  * 
These  things  wo  write  merrily^  Jbut  we  would  that  the 
reader  should  observe  God's  just  judgments,  and  how 
that  he  can  deprehend  the  worldly-wise  in  their  own 
wisdom,  make  their  table  to  be  a  snare  to  trap  their  owd 
feet,  and  their  own  purposed  strength  to  be  their  own 
destruction.  These  are  the  works  of  our  God,  whereby 
he  would  admonish  the  tyrants  of  this  earth,  that  in 
the  end  he  will  be  revenged  of  their  cruelty,  what ; 
strength  soever  they  make  in  the  contrary. 

DAVID  CALDEKWOOD— 8111  JASIC8  HELVO. 

In  the  reign  of  James  Y L,  a  work  simihu*  to  that ' 
of  Knox,  but  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  more  i 
minute,  and  involving  many  public  documents,  wu ! 
written  by  Datid  Cau>brwood,  another  sesloos 
Presbyterian  divine.    An  abridgment  of  this  work 
haa  been  printed  under  the  title  of  TAe  TneHuton/ , 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland :  the  original,  in  six  folio 
volumes  of  manuscript,  reposes  in  the  library  of 
the  nnivertity  of  Glasgow.    For  his  resolute  oppo- 
sition  to  Epitoopacy,  (}alderwood  was  impriflooedj 
in  1617,  and  afterwards  banished  from  Scotland,  j 
On  his  return,  he  became  minister  of  Fencaitland, ; 
in  Haddingtonshire.    The  style  of  his  work  deserres 
little  commendation ;  but  though  tinged  with  par^- 
feeling,  it  has  always  been  yalued  as  a  repertory  of ' 
historical  facts. 

Sib  James  Melvil,  priyy  councillor  and  gentk- 
man  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fifeshire,  in  the  year  1530, 
and  died  in  1606.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  historical 
work,  which  for  a  considerable  -time  lay  unknown 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  having  at  length 
been  discovered,  was  published  in  1683,  under  the 
tiUe  of  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  MelvU  of  HaU-hiB, 
contatning  an  Impartial  Account  of  the  most  Bemark- 
abie  Affairs  of  State  during  the  Last  Age^  not  ^a- , 
tioned  w  other  Historians  ;  more  particulariy  Relating 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  the 
JReigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scott,  and 
King  James,  In  aU  which  Transactions  the  Author  teas  \ 
PeraanaUy  and  PuUicbf  Concerned,  This  work  is  es- 
teemed for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  events. 

JOHN  LESLEY.  1 

John  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  a  sealons 
partisan  of  Queen  Ma^,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  her  return  from  France  to  Scotland  in  156lt 
and  in  whose  behalf  be  actively  exerted  himself 
during  her  imprisonment  in  England.  Forced  by 
Elizabeth  to  withdraw  to  the  continent  on  account 
of  the  conspiracies  against  her  in  which  be  en- 
gaged, he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Constance  in 
1593,  and  in  that  situation  employed  his  wealtli 
and  influence  in  founding  three  colleges  for  the  in- 
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JOHN  LESLEY. 


'  stmction  of  his  coimtr3nnea,  at  Rome,  Paris,  and 
'  Dooay.     Being  now,  however,  advanced  in  years, 
1 1  be  thortly  afterwards  resigned  the  mitre,  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  in  the  Netherlands,*  where 
I  he  died  in  1596.     His  chief  publications  are^  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  Queen  Maiy  and  her  title  to 
I ,  the  En^h  crown ;  a  Dacription  of  Scotland  and  the 
Setjtti$h  Idea;  and  a  work  on  the  Origin,  Manners, 
1,  and  Expioitt  of  the  ScotcL    All  these  are  in  Latin ; 
the  last  two  forming  a  volume  which  he  published  at 
Borne  in  1576.    He  wrote  in  the  Scottish  language 
i  a  Hiitay  o/  Seotiand  from  1436  to  1561,  of  which 
I  only  a  Latin  translation  (contained  in  the  volume 
I  jut  mentioned)  was  published  by  himself;  the  ori- 
I  ginal,  however,  was  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club 
ih  18da    In  1842  appeared  a  work  entitled  Vestia- 
rhim  ScoHcum,*  the  body  of  which  consisted  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  tartans  peculiar  to  Scottish  families, 
compMed  by  Bishop  Lesley  in  the  Scottish  language, 
and  which  had  long  been  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  college  of  Douay. 

iCharader  of  James  K] 

(Fn>m  Lesley's  *  History  of  Scotland.') 

[Oriffbial  SpdUng. — ^Thier  was  gryt  dnle  and  meane  maid  Ibr 
hira  throw  all  the  partia  of  his  realmo,  booause  he  was  a  nobUl 
prince,  and  traTaillet  mokUl  all  hJs  dayia  for  malntening  of 
banibjflctia  in  peace,  Justice,  and  quietnos.  He  was  a  man,  dec.] 

There  was  great  dole  and  moan  made  for  him  through 
all  the  parts  of  his  realm,  because  he  was  a  noble 
prince,  and  travailed  mickle  all  his  days  for  main- 
taining of  his  subjects  in  peace,  justice,  and  quietness. 
He  was  a  man  of  personage  and  stature  convenient, 
albeit  mighty  and  strong  therewith,  of  countenance 
amiable  and  lovely,  specially  in  his  communication  ; 
hu  eyes  gray  and  sharp  of  sight,  that  whomsoever  he 
did  once  see  and  mark,  he  would  perfectly  know  in 
all  times  thereafter ;  of  wit  in  all  things  quick  and 
prompt ;  of  a  princely  stomach  and  high  courage  in 
peat  perils,  doubtful  affairs,  and  matters  of  weighty 
importance :  he  had,  in  a  manner,  a  divine  foresight, 
fur  in  such  things  as  he  went  about  to  do,  he  did  them 
adviaedly  and  with  great  deliberation,  to  the  intent 
that  amongst  all  men  his  wit  and  prudence  might  be 
noted  and  regarded,  and  as  far  excel  and  pass  all 
<*then  in  estate  and  dignity.  Besides  this,  he  was 
s^^ber,  moderate,  honest,  affable,  courteous,  and  so  far 
abhorred  pride  and  arrogance  that  he  was  ever  sharp 
and  quick  to  them  which  were  spotted  or  noted  with 
that  crime.  He  was  also  a  good  and  sure  justiciar,^ 
by  the  which  one  Uiing  he  aUared  to  him  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people,  because  they  lived  quietly  and  in 
rest,  out  of  all  oppression  and  molestation  of  the  nobi- 
lit^r  and  rich  persons ;  and  to  this  severity  of  his  was 
jt'ined  and  annexed  a  certain  merciful  pitv,  which  he 
did  ofttimes  show  to  such  as  had  offended,  taking 
rather  compositions  of  money  noi^  men's  lives ;  which 
vas  a  plain  argument  that  he  did  use  his  rigour  only 
(as  he  said  himself)  to  bow  and  abate  the  high  and 
« rondos  hearts  of  tiie  people,  specially  Irishmen^ 
and  borderers,  and  o^ors,  nursed  and  brought  up  in 
^itioos  factions  i|id  civil  rebellions;  and  not  for 
P^^j  desire  of  riobcs  or  hunger  of  money,  although 
«uch  as  were  afflicted  would  cry  out ;  and  surely  this 
good  and  modest  prince  did  not  devour  and  consume 
the  riches  of  his  country ;  for  he  by  his  high  policy  mar- 
Telloosly  tkbed  his  realm  and  himself,  both  with  gold 
Md  silwy  all  kind  of  rich  substance,  whereof  he 
left  great  slote  and  quantity  in  all  his  palaces  at  his 
depaiting.  And  so  this  king,  liring  all  his  time  in 
the  favour  of  fortune,  in  high  honour,  riches,  and  glory, 
ud,  for  Ids  noble  acts  and  prudent  policies,  worthy 
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to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame,  gave  up  and 
rendered  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  Qod, 
where  I  doubt  not  but  he  has  sure  fruition  of  the  joy 
that  is  prepared  for  these  as  shall  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  our  Saviour. 

[  J3timtn<7  of  Edinlntrgh  and  Ldth  by  the  EngUah 

in  1544.] 

Now  will  I  return  to  the  earnest  ambition  of  King 
Heniy  of  England,  who  ceased  not  to  search  by  aU 
means  possible  to  attain  to  his  desire,^  and  therefore 
sent  a  great  army  by  sea  into  Scotland,  with  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  Viscount  Lisle,  his 
admiral,  with  two  hundred  peat  ships,  besides  boats 
and  crears  that  carried  their  victuals,  whereof  there 
was  great  number ;  and  the  whole  fleet  arrived  in  the 
firth  foment^  Leith  the  third  day  of  May,  and  landed 
at  the  New  Haven  about  xx  thousand  men,  with  great 
artillery  and  all  kind  of  munition,  the  fourth  of  May. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  being  in  the  town  of 
Edinbuigh,  hearing  of  their  sudden  arrival,  departed 
forth  of  the  town  toward  Leith,  accompanied  with  the 
Cardinal,  Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyll,  Bothwell,  and 
others,  with  their  own  household  men  only,  purposing 
to  stop  the  landing  of  the  enemy ;  but  fraie^  they  were 
surely  advertised  of  the  great  number  of  their  enemies, 
wherethrough  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  their 
forces,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sent  Sir  Adam 
Otterbume,  provost  of  the  town,  and  two  of  tho  bailies, 
to  the  said  Earl  Hertford,  lieutenant,  desiring  to  know 
for  what  cause  he  was  come  with  such  an  armv  to 
invade,  considering  there  was  no  war  proclaimed  be- 
twixt the  two  realins ;  and  if  there  was  any  injuries 
or  wrongs  done  whereupon  the  King  of  England  was 
oflended,  they  would  appoint  commissioners  to  treat 
with  them  thereupon,  and  to  that  effect  thankfully 
would  receive  them  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh. 
The  said  Earl  of  Hertford  answered,  that  he  had  no 
conmiission  to  treat  upon  any  matters,  but  only  to 
receive  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  .be  convoyed  in  Eng- 
land to  be  married  with  Prince  Edward  ;  and  if  they 
would  deliver  her,  he  would  abstain  from  all  pursuit, 
otherwise  he  would  bum  and  destroy  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  all  others  where  he  might  be 
nuister  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  desired 
therefore  the  haill^  men,  wives,  bairns,  and  others, 
being  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  come  forth  of 
the  same,  and  present  them  before  him  as  lieutenant, 
and  offer  them  into  the  king's  will,  or  else  he  would 
proceed  as  he  had  spoken.  To  the  which  the  provost, 
by  the  command  of  the  Governor  and  council,  answered, 
that  they  would  abide  all  extremity  rather  or^  they  ful- 
filled his  desires ;  and  so  the  Governor  caused  furnish 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  with  all  kind  of  necessary  fur- 
niture, and  depa^ited  to  Striveliug.<<  In  the  meantime, 
the  English  army  lodged  that  night  in  Leith.  Upon 
the  mom,  being  the  mth  of  May,  they  marched  for- 
ward toward  Edinburgh  by  the  Canongate,  and  or^  their 
entering  therein,  there  came  to  them  six  thousand 
horsemen  of  English  men  from  Berwick  by  land,  who 
joined  with  them,  and  passed  up  the  Canongate,  of 
purpose  to  enter  at  the  Nether  Bow ;  where  some  re- 
sistance was  made  unto  them  by  certain  Scottish 
men,  and  divers  of  the  English  men  were  slain,  and 
some  also  of  the  Scottish  side,  and  so  held  them  that 
day  occupied  skirmishing,  till  the  night  came,  which 
compelled  them  to  return  unto  their  camp.  And  on 
the  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  May,  the  great  army 
came  forward  with  the  haill  ordinances,7  and  assailed 
the  town,  which  they  found  void  of  all  resistance, 
saving  the  ports  of  the  town  were  closed,  which  they 

1  To  enforce  a  manlage  between  bis  son  and  tbe  infant 

Qnecn  Mary  of  Scotland. 

s  Oppodta.         a  When,  fiom  tbe  time  wben.         *  Whole. 

*Bce.  ^StirUog.  7  Wholeocdnanop. 
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ttion  as  were  erected  in  churches  oaeht  to  be  pulled 

»wii,  as  bein£  offensire  to  good  and  godly  people. 

le  sermon  ended,  and  the  better  sort  gone  to  dinner, 

priest,  rather  to  try  men's  affections  than  out  of  any 

iTotion,  prepared  to  say  mass,  opebing  a  great  case, 

icrein  was  the  histoxr  of  diyers  saints  exquisitelr 

rved.    A  young  boy  that  stood  by,  saying  that  such 

Idness  was  unsufferable,  the  priest  gave  him  a  blow. 

le  boy,  in  an  anger,  caisting  a  stone  at  the  priest, 

.ppened  to  break  one  of  the  pictures,  whereupon  stir 

m  presently  raised,  some  of  the  common  sort  falling 

K>n  the  priest,  others  running  to  the  altar  and  break- 

g  the  imaffes,  so  as  in  a  moment  all  was  pulled  down 

the  churdi  that  carried  any  mark  of  idolatry.  The 

ople,  upon  the  noise  thereof^  assembled  in  great 

irobers,and,  iuTading  the  cloisters,  made  spoil  of  all 

ey  found  therein.   The  Franciscans  had  store  of  pro- 

sion,  both  of  yiciuals  and  household  stuff;  amongst 

e  Dominicans  the  like  wealth  was  not  found,  yet  so 

uch  there  was  as  might  show  the  profession  they 

x*\e  of  poverty  to  be  reiened  and  counterfeit.    The 

irthusians,  who  passed  both  these  in  wealth,  were 

ed  in  like  manner:  yet  was  the  prior  permitted  to 

kc  with  him  what  ne  might  cany  of  gold  and  silver 

ate.    All  the  spoil  was  giv^  to  the  poor,  the  rich 

rt  forbearing  to  meddle  with  any  part  thereof.    But 

at  which  was  most  admired  was  the  speed  they  made 

demolishing  these  edifices.    For  the  Charterhouse 

building  of  exceeding  cost  and  largeness)  was  not 

ily  ruined,  but  the  stones  and  timoer  so  quickly 

ken  away,  as,  in  less  than  two  days*  space,  a  vestige 

ereof  was  scarce  remaining  to  be  seen.    They  of 

ipar  in  Fife,  hearing  what  was  done  at  Perth,  went 

like  manner  to  their  church,  and  defaced  all  the 

lages,  altars,  and  other  instruments  of  idolatry; 

tiich  the  curate  took  so  heavily,  as  the  night  follow- 

g  he  put  violent  hands  on  himself.  *        * 

The  noblemen  remained  at  that  time  in  St  Andrews ; 

kd  because  they  foresaw  this  their  answer  would  not 

well  accepted,  and  feared  some  sudden  attempt 

>r  the  queen  with  her  Frenchmen  lay  then  at  Fall- 

nd),  they  sent  to  the  lords  of  Dun  and  Pittarrow, 

d  others  that  favoured  religion  in  the  countries  of 

i<ru9  and  Meams,  and  requested  them  to  meet  at 

Andrews  the  4th  day  of  June.    Meanwhile,  they 

emselves  went  to  the  town  of  Crail,  whither  all 

at  had  waning  came,  showing  great  forwardness 

d  resolutions ;  and  were  not  a  little  encouraged  by 

hn  Knox,  who,  in  a  sermon  made  unto  them  at  the 

tiie  time,  put  them  in  mind  of  that  he  foretold  at 

rth,  how  there  was  no  sincerity  in  the  Queen  Re- 

ut's  dealing,  and  that  conditions  would  not  be  kept, 

they  had  found.    Therefore  did  he  exhort  them  not 

be  any  longer  deluded  with  fair  promises,  seeing 

?re  was  no  peace  to  be  hoped  for  at  their  hands,  who 

>k  no  regard  of  contracts  and  covenants  solemnly 

om.    And  because  there  would  be  no  quietness  till 

e  of  the  parties  were  masters,  and  strangers  expulsed 

k  of  the  kingdom,  he  wished  them  to  prepare  them- 

res  cither  to  die  as  men,  or  to  live  victorious. 

By  this  exhortation  the  hearers  were  so  moved,  as 

fell  immediately  to  the  puUing  down  of  altars 

images,  and  destroyed  all  the  monuments  which 

>  abused  to  idolatiy  in  the  town.    The  like  they 

the  next  day  in  Anstruther,  and  from  thence  oame 

tly  to  St  Andrews.    The  bishop  hearing  what 

had  done  in  the  eoast-towns,  and  suspecting  they 

i  attempt  the  same  reformation  in  the  city,  came 

well  accompanied,  of  purpose  to  withstana  them ; 

^ter  he  had  tried  the  affections  of  the  townsmen, 

found  them  all  inclining  to  the  congregation,  he 

»way  early  the  next  morning  towmraa  Falkland 

e  queen. 

At  day  being  Sunday,  John  Knox  preached  in 

parish  church,  taking  for  his  theme  the  history  of 

Oospel  toudiing  our  Saviour's  purging  of  the 


temple ;  and  applying  the  corruption  which  was  at 
that  time  in  Jerusalem  to  the  present  estate  in  the 
church,  and  declaring  what  was  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  God  had  given  authority  and  power,  he  did  so 
incite  the  auditors,  as,  the  sermon  being  ended,  they 
went  all  and  made  spoil  of  the  churches,  rasing  the 
monasteries  of  the  Black  and  Gray  Friars  to  the 
groimd. 

IJamea  VI,  and  a  Sefraciory  Preacker.l 

The  king  perceiving  by  all  these  letters  that  the 
death  of  bis  mother  was  determined,  called  back  his 
ambassadors,  and  at  home  gave  order  to  the  ministers 
to  remember  her  in  their  public  prayers :  which  they 
denied  to  do,  though  the  form  prescribed  was  most 
Christian  and  lawnil ;  which  was,  '  That  it  miffht 
please  God  to  illuminate  her  with  the  light  of  his 
truth,  and  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger  wherein 
she  was  cast.'  Upon  their  denial,  charges  were  di- 
rected to  command  all  bishops,  ministers,  and  other 
office-bearers  in  the  church,  to  make  mention  of  her 
distress  in  their  public  prayers,  and  commend  her  to 
God  in  the  form  appointed.  But  of  all  the  number,  Mr 
David  Lindsay  at  Leith,  and  the  king's  own  ministers, 
gaye  obedience.  At  Edinburgh,  where  the  disobedience 
was  most  public,  the  king,  purposing  to  have  their 
fault  amended,  did  appoint  the  3d  of  February  for 
solemn  prayers  to  be  made  in  her  behalf,  command- 
ing the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  prepare  himself  for 
that  day ;  which  when  the  ministers  understood,  they 
stirred  up  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  young  man  not  entered 
as  yet  in  the  function,  to  take  the  pulpit  before  the 
time,  and  exclude  the  bishop.  The  king  coming  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  s^ing  him  in  the  place, 
called  to  him  from  his  seat,  and  said, '  Mr  John,  that 
place  was  destinate  for  another ;  yet,  since  you  are 
there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  that  is  given,  and 
remember  my  mother  in  your  prayers,  you  shall  go 
on.'  He  replying,  '  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  direct  him,'  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
place.  And  mi^Ving  as  though  he  would  stay,  the 
captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  out ;  where- 
upon he  burst  forth  in  these  speeches,  *  This  day  shall 
be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  i*  and  then  denouncing  a  woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh,  he  went  down,  and  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  entering  the  pulpit,  did  perform  the  duty 
required.  The  noise  was  great  for  a  while  amongst 
the  people;  but  after  they  were  quieted,  and  had 
heard  the  bishop  (as  he  was  a  moat  powerful  preacher] 
out  of  that  text  to  Timothy,  discourse  of  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  '  praying  for  all  men,'  they  grieved  sore 
to  see  their  teachers  so  far  overtaken,  and  condemned 
their  obstinacy  in  that  point.  In  the  afternoon, 
Cowper  was  called  before  the  council,  where  Mr  Wal- 
ter Balcanquel  and  Mr  William  Watson,  ministers, 
accompanying  him,  for  some  idle  speeches  that  es- 
caped them,  were  both  discharged  from  preaching  in 
Edinburgh  during  his  majesty's  pleasorei  and  Cowper 
sent  prisoner  to  Blackness. 

OJSOBGK  BUCHANAN. 

OsoRaE  BucBANAN  Ifl  more  distinguished  a!i  a 
writer  of  classical  Latinlty  than  for  his  produc- 
tions in  the  Bnglish  tongue.  He  was  bom  in  Dum- 
bartonshire in  1506,  studied  at  Paris  and  St  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  acted  M  tutor  to  the  Eari 
of  Murray.  While  so  employed,  he  gave  offence 
to  the  clergy  by  a  satirical  poem,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  on  the  continent,  from  which  he  did 
not  return  to  Scothmd  till  1560.  Though  he  had 
embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines,  his  reception  at 
the  court  of  Mary  waa  fayourable :  he  assisted  her 
in  her  studies,  was  employed  to  regulate  the  nni- 
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yenitics,  and  becaaie  principal  of  St  Leonard's 
college  in  the  nniyersity  of  St  Andrews.  He  joined, 
however,  the  Earl  of  Murray*8  party  against  the 
queen,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  James  V L,  whose 
pedantry  was  probably  in  some  degree  the  result  of 
his  instructions,  and  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
occasionally  bestowed  a  hearty  whipping.  In  1571 
he  violently  attacked  the  conduct  and  diaracter  of 
the  queen,  in  a  Latin  work  entitled  Detectio  Maria 
Reginee,  After  the  assassination  of  bis  patron,  Regent 
Murray,  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
the  dominant  party,  whose  opinion  that  the  people 
are  entitled  *to  judge  of  and  control  the  conduct  of 
their  governors,  he  maintained  with  great  spirit  and 
ability  in  a  treatise  De  Jvre  Begni,  published  in  1579. 
Having  by  this  book  offended  his  royal  pupil,  he 
spent  in  retirement  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  composed  in  Latin  his  well-known 
*  History  of  Scotland,'  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
1582,  under  the  title  of  Remm  ScoHcarum  Histona. 
He  died  in  the  same  year,  so  poor,  that  his  funeral 
took  place  at  the  public  expense.  Buchanan's  re* 
putation  as  a  writer  of  Latin  stands  very  high ;  the 
general  excellence  of  his  poetical  compositions  in 
this  language  has  been  already  adverted  ta  As  a 
historian,  his  style  is  held  to  unite  the  excellences  of 
Livy  and  Sallust  Like  the  former,  however,  he  is 
sometimes  too  declamatory,  and  lai^Iy  embellishes 
his  narrative  with  fable.  '  If  his  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality,' says  Dr  Robertson,  *  had  been  in  any 
degree  equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the 
purity  and  vigour  of  his  style,  his  history  might 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired  com- 
positions of  the  ancients.  But,  instead  of  rejecting 
the  improbable  tales  of.  chronicle  writers,  he  was  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them ;  and  hath  clothed 
with  all  the  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those 
legends  which  formerly  had  only  its  wUdness  and 
extravagance.' 

In  those  who  are  accustomed  to  peruse  the  ele- 
gant Latin  compositions  of  Buchanan,  a  specimen  of 
his  vernacular  prose  is  calculated  to  excite  great 
surprise.  One  exists  in  a  tract  called  the  Chamaieon, 
which  he  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  slippery 
statesman.  Secretary  Maitland,  of  Lethington,  whose 
final  desertion  to  the  queen's  party  he  could  never 
forgive.  A  glance  at  this  work,  or  even  at  the  brief 
extract  from  it  here  subjoined,  will  suffice  to  extin- 
guish all  lamentation  for  the  fact  of  his  other  writ- 
ings being  in  a  dead  language.  Yet  this  ungainly 
strain  must  have  been  that  of  the  familiar  daily 
speech  of  this  rival  of  Horace  and  of  VirgiL 

[The  ChamcdeonJ] 

Thair  is  a  certane  kynd  of  Beist  callit  Chamseleon, 
engenderit  in  sic  Countreis  as  the  Sone  hes  mair 
Strenth  in  than  in  this  Yle  of  Brettane,  the  quhilk^ 
albeit  it  be  small  of  Corporance,  noehttheless  it  is  of 
ane  strange  Nature,  the  quhilk  makis  it  to  be  na  less 
celebrat  and  spoken  of  than  sum  Beastis  of  greittar 
Quantitie.  The  Proprieties^  is  marvalous,  for  quat 
Thing  evir  it  be  ap^licat  to,  it  semis  to  be  of  the 
samyn^  CuUour,  ana  imitatis  all  Hewis,  excepte  onelie 
the  Quhyte  and  Reid;  and  for  this  caus  anciene 
Writtaris  oommonlie  comparis  it  to  ane  Flatterare, 
quhilk  imitatis  all  the  haill  Maneris  of  quhome  he 
fenzeis^  him  self  to  be  Freind  to,  except  Quhyte, 
quhilk  is  taken  to  be  the  Symboll  and  Tokin  gevin 
coDunonlio  in  Dense  of  Colouria  to  signifie  Sempil- 
nes  and  Loyaltie,  and  Reid  sirnifying  Manliness  and 
heroyicall  Courage.  This  Ap^icatioun  being  so  unit, 
Zit^  peradventure  mony  that  hes  nowther  scne^  the 

»  Which.         «  Properties.        »  Some.      *  Wliooi  ho  fdgzia. 
^  Yet.  "  Ilaa  neither  scon. 


said  Beist,  nor  na  peifyte  Portraict  of  itfiraUlf  . 
sick  ^  thing  not  to  be  trew.  I  will  tbaiifoit  m  :.:j 
schortlie  the  Descriptioun  of  sic  an  Hoiutiire  iif<  ^ 
ago  engendrit  in  Scotland  in  the  Cnntre  of  Lovtlixr 
not  far  fix>m  Hadingtoun,  to  that  effect  tluu  tki-i 
knawin,  the  moist  pestiferus  Nature  of  the  taid  H : 
sture  may  be  moir  easelie  evited  :'  For  this  Miit^;^ 
being  under  coverture  of  a  Manis  Figaxe,  msjeieeLi 
endommage^  and  wers  be  esdiapit'*  than  pf  it  r 
moir  deforme  and  strange  of  Face,  Bdaanonr,  Sisi 
and  Membris.  Praying  the  Reidar  to  apsx\i<Kc  u 
Febilnes  of  my  waike  Spreit  and  Engyne,^  gif  it  r. 
not  expreme  perfVtelie  ane  stranse  Creatore,  ^! ' 
Nature,  other  willing  to  schaw  Eir  greit  itraxU 
be  sum  accident  tumit  be  Force  frome  the  cezz^ 
Trade  and  Courw. 

WILLIAM  DmUXMOKO. 

William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  wb^  ^ 
already  been  introduced  as  an  eminent  Scottish j^*' 
wrote  several  pieces  in  prose,  the  chief  of  vhaiir 
Tlie  nUiory  of  the  Five  Jamesee,  and  A  Oryrm  (rm 
or  PhiioaofJncal  R^ections  affouui  Ae  Fear  9fb  n 
In  the  former,  which  has  very  Uttle  merit  2^  i 
historical  production,  iie  inculcates  to  tlie  la^ 
extent  the  absolute  supremacy  of  kings.  ^-' 
duty  of  passive  obedience  of  subjects.  The  *  Cn?.- 
Grove '  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  solenm  stri- 
and  contains  much  striking  imagery;  but  ^l- 
thor's  reflections  are  frequently  trite,  and  his  v- 
tions  inconsistent.    He  thus  argues 


[Againti  Repining  at  Death.] 

If  on  the  great  theatre  of  this  earth,  tm&t< 
numberless  number  of  men,  to  die  were  onlj  jf" 
to  thee  and  thine,  then,  undoubtedW,  thos  ^- 
reason  to  repine  at  so  severe  and  partial  a  Uv-  '- 
since  it  is  a  necessity,  from  which  nerer  anja:^ '< 
past  hath  been  exempted,  and  unto  which  xhtj  *-  ^ 
be,  and  so  many  as  are  to  come,  are  thnU^| 
consequent  of  lire  being  more  common  aod  fi£^  -  1 
why  uouldst  thou,  with  unprofitable  and  S'^*- 
availing  stubbornness,  oppose  so  ineriuble  m  '' 
oessaiy  a  condition !    This  is  the  high  ^J*{'  i 
tality,  and  our  general  home:  behold  what  ^ ' 
have  trode  it  l^ore  thee  I  what  maltitQ<ie»  *'-i 
after  thee,  with  them  which  at  that  same  ic^tast 
In  BO  universal  a  calamity  (if  death  be  om\  p 
complaints  cannot  be  heard:  with  00  m^! 
palaces,  it  is  no  loss  to  see  thy  poor  cabin  bunu  v- 
the  heavens  star  their  CFer-roiling  wheeia  (fr^**' 
is  the  motion  of  them  but  the  motion  of  a  f^-^-  ^  | 
ever-whirling  wheel,  which  twineth  forth,  ani  »»'*-' 
uproUeth  our  life),  and  hold  still  time  to  prc!<^'^ 
miserable  days,  as  if  the  highest  of  their  r' 
were  to  do  homage  unto  thee.    Thy  death  i<  * 
of  the  order  of  this  aZ2,  a  part  of  the  life  of  tbif  r< 
for  while  the  world  is  the  world,  some  creatsw*' 
die,  and  others  take  life.    Eternal  things  an 
far  above  this  sphere  of  generation  and  corn^^ 
where  the  first  matter,  like  an  ever-flowing  and 
sea,  with  divers  waves,  but  the  same  water,  Ir^ 
restless  and  never-tiring  current ;  what  i^  ^  j 
the  universality  of  the  kind,  not  in  itself  dctb*' 
man  a  long  line  of  yean  hath  cootinu«i,  t^'f 
eFeryhun<&ed  is  swept  away.    *    •    Thi*«^ 
a  taole-book,  and  men  are  the  notes ;  th«  ^^' 
washen  out,  that  new  may  be  written  in.   Tb^ 
fore-went  us  did  leave  a  room  for  us  ;  sod  ^if^ 
grieve  to  do  the  same  to  those  who  should  conx 
us  f    Who,  being  suffered  to  see  the  exqnirlte  n 

1  Such.  >  More  eoBily  sroided.  '  ^'"^ 

*  Womc  bo  escnped.  *  Weak  spirit  and  tk- 

^  Either  MriUing  to  show  her  gmU  8trei]|;tlL 
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of  an  antiquary's  cabinet,  is  grieved  that  the  curtain 
be  drawn,  and  to  give  place  to  new  pilgrims  t  And 
when  the  Lord  of  this  uniyerse  hath  showed  us  the 
amazing  wonders  of  his  Tarious  frame,  should  we  take 
it  to  heart,  when  he  thinketh  time,  to  dislodge  f  This 
is  his  unalterable  and  inevitable  decree :  as  we  had 
no  part  of  our  will  in  our  entrance  into  this  life,  we 
Rliould  not  presume  to  any  in  our  learing  it,  but 
soberly  learn  to  will  that  which  he  wills,  whose  very 
will  gireth  being  to  all  that  it  wills ;  and  reyerencing 
the  orderer,  not  repine  at  the  order  and  laws,  which 
ail-where  and  always  are  so  perfectly  established,  that 
who  would  essay  to  correct  and  amend  any  of  them, 
he  sliould  either  make  them  worse,  or  desire  things 
beyond  the  level  of  possibility. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  6TTLE  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

The  poetry  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the 
prose  of  that  of  her  successor,  were  mudh  disfigured 
through  the  operation  of  a  strong  propensity,  on  the 
part  of  the  authors,  io  false  wit;  a  propensity,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  explaina  it,  *  to  substitute  strange  and 
unexpected  connections  of  sound,  or  of  idea,  for  real 
humour,  and  even  for  the  effusions  of  the  stronger 
passions.  It  seems  likely,'  he  adds,  *  tliat  this  fashion 
arose  at  court;  a  sphere  in  which  its  denizens  never 
think  they  move  with  due  lustre,  until  they  have 
adopted  a  form  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  systen) 
of  manners,  different  from  that  which  is  proper  to 
mankind  at  large.    In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  court 
language  was  for  some  time  formed  on  the  plan  of 
one  Lyly,  a  pedantic  courtier,  who  wrote  a  book 
entitled  **  Euphues  and  his  England,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit ;"  which  quality  he  makes  to  consist  in  the 
indulgence  of  every  monstrous  and  overstrained  c<)n- 
ct'it  that  can  be  engendered  by  a  strong  memory  and 
a  heated  brain,  applied  to  the  absurd  purpose  of 
hutching  unnatural  conceits.*    It  appears  that  this 
fiintastical  person  had  a  considerable  share  in  deter- 
mining the  false  taste  of  his  age,  which  soon  became 
80  general,  that  the  tares  which  sprung  from  it  are 
tu  be  found  even  among  the  choicest  of  the  wheat. 
*  *  These  outrages  upon  language  were  committed 
without  regard  to  time  and  place.    They  were  held 
pood  arguments  at  tiie  bar,  though  Bacon  sat  on  the 
woolsack:;  and  eloquence  irresistible  by  the  most 
hardened  sinner,  when  King  or  Corbet  were  in  the 
pulpitf    Where  grave  and  learned  professions  set 
,  the  example,  the  poets,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
;  ran  headlong  into  an  error,  for  which  they  could  plead 
such  respectable  example.    The  affectation  "  of  the 
word"  and  "  of  the  letter"  (for  alliteration  was  almost 
^  fashionable  as  punning)  seemed  in  some  degree 
to  bring  back  English  composition  to  the  barbarous 
rules  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons,  the  merit  of  whose 
poems  consisted,  not  in  the  ideas»  but  in  the  quaint 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  some  favourite  sound  or  letter.'J 


*  For  an  account  of  Lyiy  aa  a  dramatic  poet,  see  pw  16& 
t  *  Witness  a  sermon  proacbed  at  St  Mary's  before  tbe  uni- 
Tt  rhity  of  Oxford.    It  is  true  the  preacher  was  a  layman,  and 
bar&iiRued  in  a  gold  chain,  and  girt  with  a  sword,  as  high 
Mu'riflT  of  tbe  county ;  but  his  eloquence  was  highly  applauded 
I  ^y  the  leamod  body  whom  he  addressed,  although  it  would 
1  bave  startled  a  modern  audience  at  least  ss  much  as  the  dress 
,  of  the  orator.    "  Arriving,"  said  he.  "  at  the  Mount  of  8t 
Mary's,  in  the  stony  stage  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought 
.  >ou  fiome  fine  biscuits,  baked  In  the  oven  of  charity,  carefully 
conserved  fm-  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the 
I  spirit,  and  the  sweet  swaUows  of  salyatlon."    »•  Which  way  of 
,  p'wching."  says  Anthony  Wood,  the  reporter  of  the  homily, 
**  was  then  mostly  in  fashion,  and  commended  by  the  gene- 
rality of  scholars."  '-Athena  Oxm.  voL  1.  p.  183. 
t  Scott's  Life  of  Dryden,  section  l^The  extracts  which  we 


I-  -  — 


During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles,  literary  language  received  large  accessions 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  of  the  modem  French 

have  given  from  Overbury  and  Fuller  may  serve  to  Illustrate 
the  remarks  quoted  above.  In  our  opinion,  Sir  Walter  Soott 
has  considerably  exaggerated  the  faults  of  Lyly's  *  Euphues.' 
which,  however,  are  certainly  of  the  kind  described.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  two  passages  at  random,  the  first  on  vigour 
of  mind,  and  the  second  on  grief  for  the  death  of  a  daughter  :— 

IPrerequUUaqf  Mental  Vigour.'] 

There  are  three  things  which  cause  perfection  in  a  man- 
nature,  reason,  use.  Reason  I  call  discipline :  use,  exercise : 
if  any  one  of  those  branches  want,  certainly  the  tree  of  virtue 
must  needs  wither ;  for  nature  without  discipline  is  of  small 
force,  and  discipline  without  nature  more  feeble :  if  exercise 
or  study  be  void  of  any  of  these,  it  availeth  nothing.  For  as  in 
tilling  of  the  ground  in  husbandry  there  is  first  chosen  a  fertile 
soil,  then  a  cunning  sower,  then  good  seed,  even  so  must  we 
compare  nature  to  the  fat  earth,  the  expert  husbandman  to 
the  schoolmaster,  the  faculties  and  sciences  to  the  gure  seeds. 
If  this  order  had  not  been  in  our  predecessors,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates.  Plato,  and  whosoever  was  renowned  in  Greece  for  the 
glory  of  wisdom,  they  had  never  been  eternised  for  wise  men, 
neitiier  canonised,  as  it  were,  for  saints,  among  those  that  study 
sciences.  It  is  therefore  a  most  evident  sign  of  (3od*s  tJwgtiiaf 
favour  towards  him.  that  he  is  endued  with  all  these  qualities, 
without  the  which  man  is  most  miserable.  But  if  there  bo  any 
one  that  thinketh  wit  not  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  wisdom, 
after  he  hath  gotten  the  way  to  virtue,  and  Industry,  and  exer- 
cise, he  is  a  heretic,  in  my  opinion,  touching  the  true  faith  in 
learning;  for  if  nature  play  not  her  part,  in  vain  is  labour; 
and.  as  it  is  said  before,  if  study  be  not  employed,  in  vain  is 
nature :  sloth  tumoth  the  edge  of  wit,  study  shanicneth  the 
mind ;  a  thing,  be  it  never  soeasy,  is  hard  to  the  Idle ;  a  thing, 
be  it  never  so  hard,  is  eaqr  to  wit  wdl  employed.  And  most 
plainly  we  may  see  in  many  things  the  efficacy  of  industry  and 
labour.  The  little  drops  of  rain  pierce  the  hard  marble ;  iron, 
with  often  handling,  is  worn  to  nothing.  Besides  this,  industry 
showeth  herself  in  other  things :  the  fertile  soil.  If  it  be  never 
tilled,  doth  wax  barren,  and  that  which  is  most  noble  by  nature 
is  made  most  vile  by  negligenoe.  IVhat  tree,  if  it  be  not  topped, 
beareth  any  fruit?  What  vine,  if  It  be  not  pruned,  bringeth 
forth  grapes?  Is  not  the  strength  of  the  body  turned  to  weak- 
ness with  too  much  delicaoy  ?  Were  not  Milo  his  arms  brawn- 
fallen  for  want  of  wrestling  ?  Moreover,  by  labour  the  fierce 
unicorn  is  tamed,  the  wfldest  falcon  is  reclaimed,  the  greatest 
bulwark  is  sacked.  It  was  well  answered  of  that  man  of  Thes- 
saly.  who  being  demanded  who  among  the  Thessalians  were 
reputed  most  vile.  *  Those.'  he  said,  *  that  Uve  at  quiet  and 
ease,  never  giving  themselves  to  martial  alTairs.'  But  why 
should  one  use  many  words  in  a  thing  already  proved  ?  It  is 
custom,  use,  and  exercise,  that  brings  a  young  man  to  virtue, 
and  virtue  to  his  perfection. 

lA  Fatktr*i  GritfM  the  Death  qfki*  Datiffhter.] 

Thou  weepest  for  the  death  of  thy  daughter,  and  I  laugh  at 
the  folly  of  the  father ;  for  greater  vanity  is  thaw  in  the  mind 
of  the  mourner,  than  bitterness  in  the  death  of  the  deocased. 
*  But  she  was  amiable*— but  yet  sinful :  *  but  she  was  young, 
and  might  have  lived'— bpt  she  was  mortal,  and  must  have 
died.  *  Ay,  but  her  youth  made  thee  often  merry'— Ay,  but 
thine  age  should  once  make  thee  wise.  *  Ay,  but  her  green  years 
were  unfit  for  death'— Ay,  but  thy  hoary  hairs  should  despise 
life.  Knowest  thou  not,  Eubulus,  that  life  is  the  gift  of  God, 
death  Is  the  due  of  nature ;  as  we  receive  the  one  as  a  bene- 
fit, so  must  we  abide  the  other  of  necessity.  Wise  men  have 
found  that  by  learning,  which  old  men  should  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  in  Ufe  there  is  nothing  sweet.  In  death  nothing 
sour.  The  philosophers  accounted  it  the  chlefest  felicity  never 
to  be  bom ;  the  second,  soon  to  die.  And  what  hath  death  in 
it  so  hard,  that  wo  should  take  It  so  heavily  ?  Is  it  strange  to 
see  that  cut  off  which,  by  nature.  Is  made  to  be  cut  off?  or  that 
melted  which  is  fit  to  be  melted  ?  or  that  burnt  which  Is  apt 
to  be  burnt  ?  or  man  to  pass  that  Is  bom  to  peririi  ?  But  thou 
grantest  that  she  should  have  died,  and  yet  art  thou  sorrowful 
because  she  is  dead.  Is  the  death  the  better  if  it  be  the  longer? 
No.  truly.  For  as  neither  he  that  slngeth  most,  or  prayeth 
longest,  or  ruleth  tbe  stem  of  tenest,  but  he  that  doth  It  best, 
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and  Italian.  The  prevalence  of  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  learning  waa  the  chief  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  many  words  from  those  languages.  Yain 
of  their  new  scholarship,  the  learned  writers  de- 
lighted in  parading  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and 
even  whole  sentences;  so  that  some  specimens  of 
the  composition  of  that  time  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of 
rarious  tongues.  Bacon,  Burton,  and  Browne,  were 
among  those  who  most  frequently  adopted  long 
passages  from  Latin  authors ;  and  of  Ben  Jonson  it 
is  remarked  by  Dryden,  that  he  *  did  a  little  too 
much  to  Bomanise  our  tongue,  leaying  the  words 
which  he  translated  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he 
found  them.*  It  would  appear  that  the  rage,  as  it 
may  be  called,  for  originality,  which  marked  this 
period,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this  change  in  our 
Ifljiguage.  *  Many  think,'  savs  Dr  Heylin  in  1668, 
*  that  they  can  nerer  speak  elegantly,  nor  write  sig- 
Diflcantly,  except  they  do  it  in  a  language  of  their 
own  devising;  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
motiier  tongue,  and  thought  it  not  sufficiently  cu- 
rious to  express  their  fancies.  By  means  whereof, 
more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained  ground 
upon  us  since  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
than  were  admitted  by  our  ancestors  (whether  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  British  or  Saxon  race),  not 
only  since  the  Norman,  but  the  Roman  conquest' 
And  Sir  Thomas  Browne  about  the  same  time  ob- 
serves, that '  if  elegancy  still  proceedeth,  and  English 
pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed 
to  flow  from  many,  we  shall,  within  few  years,  be 
fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English,  and  a 
work  will  prove  of  equal  fiicility  in  either.*  To  so 
great  an  extent  was  Latin  thus  naturalised  among 
English  authors,  that  Milton  at  lengtib,  in  his  prose 
works,  and  also  partly  in  his  poetry,  introduced  the 
idiom  or  peculiar  construction  of  that  language; 
which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  take  a  perma- 
nent hold  of  English  literature ;  for  we  find  imme- 
diately after,  that  the  writings  of  Clarendon,  Dryden, 
and  Barrow,  were  not  affected  by  It 

In  looking  back  upon  the  style  of  the  writers  of 
whose  works  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  pre- 
sent section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  standard 
and  regular  form  of  composition  had  as  yet  been  re- 
cognised. *  Each  author,'  says  Dr  Drake,  *  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  of  innovation,  and  l^eir  respec- 
tive works  may  be  considered  as  experiments  how 
far  their  peculiar  and  often  very  adverse  styles  were 
calculated  to  improve  their  native  tongue.  That 
they  have  completely  failed  to  fix  a  standard  for  its 
structure,  canjiot  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  man 
who  has  impartially  weighed  the  merits  and  defects 
of  their  diction.  A  want  of  neatness,  precision,  and 
simplicity,  is  usuallv  observable  in  their  periods, 
which  are  cither  cmmently  enervated  and  loose,  or 

deseireth  greatest  pndae :  ao  he,  not  that  hath  most  yean,  hut 
many  rirtues,  nor  he  that  hath  grayest  hairs,  but  greatest 
goodness,  llvoth  longest  The  chief  beauty  of  life  oonsisteth 
not  in  the  numbering  of  many  days,  but  in  the  using  of  vir> 
tuous  doings.  Amongst  plants,  those  be  best  esteemed  that  in 
shortest  time  bring  forth  much  fruit 

The  following  sentence  affords  a  sample  at  Lyly's  most  affaoted 
manner  in  the  *  Eufriiues'  :— 

When  parcnta  baTe  mote  oars  how  to  lean  their  ehUdrsn 
wealthy  than  wise,  and  are  mora  desbous  to  have  them  main- 
tain the  name  than  the  nature  of  a  fentlemain ;  when  they 
put  gold  into  the  hands  of  yonth,  where  they  should  put  a  rod 
under  their  girdle ;  when,  instead  of  awe,  they  make  them 
peet  grace,  and  leave  them  rich  executors  of  goods,  and  poor 
executors  of  godliness;  then  it  is  no  manrel  that  the  son,  being 
left  rich  by  his  father,  will  become  retohlees  in  bis  own  wHL 

The  'Bnphues*  consists  of  two  publications— one  entitled 
*Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,'  1660;  and  the  other,  *Eu- 
phues  and  his  England,'  1681. 


pedantic,  implicated,  and  obecure.  Hoduog  can  '*t 
more  incompact  and  nervidesf  than  the  stjlt  / 
Sidney ;  nothing  more  harsh  and  quaint,  from  aa  if- 
fectation  of  foreign  and  techniwJ  terms,  than  tU 
diction  of  Browne.  If  we  allow  to  Hooker  c^ 
Milton  occaslopal  mi^esty  and  strength,  and  scce 
times  a  peculiar  felia^  of  expressioa,  it  moi;  .m 
be  admitted,  that  though  using  pure  £a^itli  wic?ci 
the  elaboration  and  inversion  of  their  poiodft  tf* 
such  as  to  create,  in  the  mere  Ki^ish  resdo.  s>. 
small  difficulty  in  the  comprehension  of  tibdr  we&' 
ing ;  a  faulty  surely,  of  the  most  serious  natoit,  u: 
ever  productive  of  aversion  and  fatigue.  To  Ra&l;^. 
Bacon,  and  Burton,  we  are  indebted  for  a  style  viui 
though  never  rivalling  the  sublime  energy  and  Inr 
occasionally  discoverable  in  the  prose  of  yHbrz. 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  just  idiom  <tf  us 
tongue  than  any  oUier  which  tlieir  age  alfi>rded  I: 
is  to  the  Restoration,  however,  that  we  most  ka 
for  that  period  when  our  language,  wiQi  ttw  esst'" 
tions,  assumed  a  facility  and  deamess,  a  fluescjcL 
grace,  hitherto  strangers  to  its  structure.'  * 

OBIGIN  OF  NSWBPAPKBS. 

Before  oondndmg  the  present  sectioo,  it  usy  k 
proper  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  very  important  Isiar. 
of  modem  literature  We  allnde  to  ukwbifo\ 
which,  at  least  in  a  printed  form,  hadtfaeir  ongis  ^ 
En^and.  Among  the  ancient  Bamans,  rejwfts  (a&r: 
Acta  Diwna)  of  what  was  done  in  tiie  senste  wi^ 
fluently  published.  This  pnctioe  seems  to  b^t 
existed  before  the  time  of  Jidius  Csesar,  wfaa  vie 
consul,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  attended  v. 
The  publication  was,  however,  prohibited  by  An^ 
tus.  *  Acta  Diuma,'  oontaining  more  genefal  r* 
telligenoe  of  passing  events,  appear  to  have  beti 
common  both  during  the  republic  and  under  tin 
emperors ;  of  one  of  these,  the  foUowing  spedmes  j 
given  by  Petronius : — 

On  the  26th  of  July,  80  boys  and  40  giris  vj* 
bora  at  Trimalchi's  estate  at  Ciuna. 

At  the  same  time  a  slave  was  put  to  deatii : ' 
uttering  disiespectfdl  words  against  his  lord. 

The  same  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey^  sardec*. 
which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  steward's  apartistc: 

In  modem  times,  nothing  similar  appears  to  h5^ 
been  known  before  the  middle  of  the  sixtc^- 
century.  The  Venetian  government  were,  in  u. 
year  1563,  during  a  war  with  the  Turks,  in  t*. 
habit  of  communicatmg  to  the  public,  by  meas^vf 
written  sheets,  the  military  and  conmoerdal  inti- 
mation received.  These  sheets  were  read  In  s  js- 
ticular  place  to  those  desirous  to  learn  the  nems,  vi' 
paid  for  this  privilege  a  coin  called  gazeila—%  oar 
which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newifap^r 
itself  in  Italy  and  France,  and  passed  over  into  £L** 
land.  The  Venetian  |[ovemment  eventually  P'^< 
these  announcements  m  a  regular  manner  ooce  r 
month ;  but  they  were  too  jetdous  to  allow  tfacm  t 
be  printed.  Only  a  few  copies  were  transmitted  i 
various  |daces,  and  read  to  those  iriio  paid  to  hen 
Thirty  volumes  of  these  manuscript  newspapos  exi^ 
in  the  Magllabechian  Ubraiy  at  Florence. 

About  the  same  time,  omoes  were  estaUishei*  i- 
France,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  fother  of  the  oJl- 
brated  Montaigne,  for  making  the  wants  of  iodiic 
duals  known  to  each  other.  The  advertisoo^ 
received  at  these  offices  were  sometimes  paitai  oc 
waUs  in  public  idaoes,  in  order  to  attract  moRanec- 

tion,  and  were  thenoe  called  ajfukes,  TJps  M  i^ 
time  to  a  systematic  and  periodical  puhGcation  ^i 
advertisements  in  sheets ;  and  these  riieeCs  vti? 
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«rmed  afflches,  in  consequence  of  their  contents 
laving  been  originally  fixc^  up  as  placards. 

*  After  inquiring  in  yarious  countries,'  sajs  Mr 
^rge  ChalmerB,  '  for  the  origin  of  newipapers,  I 
lad  the  satisfaction  to  find  what  I  souj^t  Ibr  in 
Sngland.  It  may  gratify  our  national  pride  to  he 
old,  that  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of 
ilUzabeth,  an4  the  prudepce  of  Qurleig^i,  for  the 
irst  newspaper.  The  epodti  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
s  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine  newspaper.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  several  newspapers,  which 
lad  been  printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
'English  channel,  during  the  year  1588.  It  waa  a 
v^ise  policy  to  prevent,  q^^ ing  the  moment  of  general 
mxiety,  the  danger  of  false  reports,  by  publishing 
eal  information.  And  the  earliest  newspaper  is 
tiititled  The  EnglUh  Mercurie,  which,  by  authority, 
vas  "  imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher  Barker, 
iCT  highness*s  printer,  1588."  Burleigh's  newspapers 
rere  all  Extraordinary  (xazettes,  which  we^  pub- 
ished  from  time  to  time,  as  that  profound  statesman 
rished  either  to  inform  or  terrify  the  people.  The 
klercuries  were  probably  first  printed  in  April  1588, 
v^hen  the  Armada  approached  the  shores  of  England. 
Viler  the  Spanish  ships  had  been  dispersed  by  a 
vonderful  exertion  of  prudence  and  spirit,  these  ex- 
raordinary  gazettes  very  seldom  appeared.  The 
^Icrcurie,  No.  54,  which  is  dated  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber the  24th,  1588,  informed  the  public  that  ike 
olemn  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  whidi  had 
}een  obtained  against  the  Spanish  Armada  waa  this 
lay  strictly  observed.  This  number  contains  also 
m  article  of  news  from  Madrid,  which  speaks  of 
)Qttiiig  the  queen  to  death,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
orture  that  were  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet  We 
nay  suppose  that  such  paragraphs  were  designed  by 
he  policy  of  Burleigh,  who  understood  aU  l£e  arti- 
ices  of  printing,  to  excite  the  terrors  of  the  English 
x'ople,  to  point  their  resentment  against  Spain,  and 

0  inflame  their  love  fo^  jSUzabeth.'    It  la  dmost 

1  pity  to  mar  the  effect  p(  ^is  passage  by  adding, 
hat  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  genuineness  of 
The  English  ^ercurie.'    Of  the  three  numbers 

>rcseryed,  two  are  printed  in  qaodem  type,  and  no 
)rigiDals  are  known ;  while  the  third  is  *  in  manu- 
icript  of  the  eighteenth  century,  altered  and  inter- 
)olated  with  changes  in  old  language  such  aa  only 
ui  author  would  make.*f 

In  the  reign  of  James  L,  packets  of  news  were 
xjcasionally  published  in  the  shape  of  small  quarto 
pamphlets,  Theae  were  entitled  Newe^  from  Itabf, 
Hungary,  &c.,  as  they  happened  to  r^  to  the 
transactions  of  Hiose  respective  countrief,  and  gene- 
t^y  purported  tp  be  mnslationa  from  the  Low 
Dutch.  In  the  year  1622,  when  the  thirty  years* 
"[ar,  and  the  exploits  of  Gnstavug  Adolphns,  ex*- 
^ited  curiosity,  these  qccaalpnal  papaphleta  wete  con- 
J^rted  into  a  reguhw  weekly  publication,  entitled 
The  Certain  Newes  of  this  Present  Week,  edited  by 
N'athaniel  Butter,  and  which  may  be  deemed  the 
first  journal  of  the  kind  in  England.  Other  weekly 
papers  speedily  followed;  and  ttie  avidity  with  which 
such  publications  were  sought  after  by  the  people, 
may  be  mferred  from  the  complaint  of  Burton,  in  his 
'  Anatompr  of  MeUincholy,'  that '  if  any  read  now-a- 
days,  it  IS  a  play-book,  or  a  pamphlet  of  newes.' 
lA)rd  Clarendoii  mentioQa,  in  iUqatration  of  the  dia-* 
roi?ard  of  Soottiah  affaira  in  England  during  the 
early  part  of  Charles  L'a  reign,  •  that  when  the  whole 
nation  was  stdidtous  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in 
C^ermany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe, 
no  man  ever  inquired  what  waa  doing  in  Scotland, 
nor  had  that  kingdom  «  place  or  mention  in  one  page 
uf  any  gazette.' 

•  BBBuypyoIopadia,  SfL  US. 


It  waa  during  the  civil  war  that  newspax)er8  first 
acquired  that  political  importance  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained.  Whole  flights  of  *  Diumsds'  and 
'  Mercuries,'  in  small  quarto,  tiien  began  to  be  disse- 
minated by  the  different  parties  into  which  the  state 
waa  divid^  Nearly  a  score  are  said  to  have  been 
started  in  1643,  when  the  war  waa  at  ita  height. 
Peter  Heylin,  in  the  preface  to  hia  '  Coamography,' 
mentiona  that  *  the  affairs  of  each  town  or  war  were 
better  presented  in  the  weekly  newsbooks.'  Accord- 
ingly, we  flnd  some  papers  entitled  News  from  Hull, 
TVuths  from  York,  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland, 
and  Special  Passages  from  other  places.  As  the  con- 
test proceeded,  the  impatience  of  the  public  for  early 
intelligence  led  to  the  shortening  of  the  intervals  of 
publication,  and  papers  began  to  be  distributed  twice 
or  thrice  in  every  week.  Among  these  were  JTte 
French  Intelligencer,  The  Dutch  Spy,  The  Irish  Mer- 
cury, The  Scots  Dove,  The  Parliament  Kite,  and  The 
Secret  Owl  There  wej«  Ipcewiae  weekly  papers  of 
a  hnmorous  character,  6Ucn  aa  Mercurius  Acheron- 
Hcus,  or  News  from  Helli  Mercurius  Democritus, 
bringing  wonderful  news  from  tl^e  world  in  the  moon ; 
The  Laughing  Mercury,  irith  perfect  news  from  the 
antipodes ;  and  Mercurius  ifastix,  faitlifully  lashing 
all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  ^nd  other  intel- 
ligencers. On  one  8l4e  was  Tne  W^^hly  Discoverer, 
and  on  the  other  T^ie  Wsel^  Discoverer  Stripped 
Naked.  So  important  an  auxiUaiy  waa  the  press 
considered,  that  each  of  the  rival  armies  carried  a 
printer  along  with  it 

The  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Scotland  was 
iaaued  under  the  auspicea  of  a  party  of  Cromwell'a 
troopa  at  Leith,  who  cauaed  their  attendant  printer 
to  furnish  impreasiona  of  a  London  Diurnal  for  their 
information  and  amusement  It  bore  the  title  of 
Mercurius  Politicus,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
Scotch  reprint  appeared  on  the  26th  of  October,  1653. 
In  November  of  the  following  year,  the  establish- 
ment waa  tranaferred  to  Edinburgh,  where*  thia  re- 
printing ayatem  waa  continued  tiU  the  1 1th  of  April, 
1660.  About  nine  montha  afterwarda  waa  esta- 
blished the  Mercurius  CaledoniuSf  of  which  the  ten 
numbers  published  contain  some  curious  traits  of 
the  extravagant  feeling  of  jov  occasioned  by  the 
Beatoration,  along  with  much  that  muat  be  set  down 
as  only  the  product  of  a  very  poor  wit  trying  to  say 
clever  and  amusing  things.*  It  waa  succeeded  by 
The  KingdxmCs  InteUiaencer,  the  duration  of  which  ia 
aaid  to  Kave  been  at  least  aeven  yeara.  After  thia, 
the  Scotch  had  only  reprinta  of  the  English  news- 
papers tin  1699,  when  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  waa 
established. 

*  For  exAmple— '  March  1, 1G61.  A  report  from  London  of 
a  new  gallows,  the  supporters  to  be  of  stones,  and  beautified 
with  statues  of  the  three  Grand  Traitors,  Cromwell,  Bradshaw, 
and  Ireton.'  '  As  our  old  laws  are  renewed,  so  likewise  are  our 
good  honest  customs;  for  nobility  in  streets  are  known  by 
brave  retinues  of  their  relations ;  when,  during  the  Captivity 
[the  Commonwealth],  a  lord  was  soaroely  to  be  dlstinguiahed 
from  a  commoner.  Nay,  the  old  hospitality  retums;  for  thai 
laudable  custom  of  uof^en,  which  was  covenanted  out  with 
rairins  and  roasted  cheese,  is  again  in  fluhion;  and  where 
before  a  peevish  nurse  would  have  been  seen  tripping  up  stairs 
and  down  stairs  with  a  poeset  for  the  lord  or  the  lady,  yoa 
shall  now  see  sturdy  Jaokmen  groaning  with  the  weight  of 
•urloina  of  beef,  and  chargers  loaden  with  wild  fowl  and  capon.' 
On  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation—'  But  of  all  our  bontadoes 
and  cajniccloe,  that  of  tho  immortal  Janet  Goddes,  princess  of 
the  Tron  adventurers  [herb-women],  was  the  most  pleasant ; 
for  she  waa  not  only  content  to  assemble  all  her  creels,  baskets, 
creepies,  funns,  and  oUier  ingredients  that  composed  her  shop, 
but  even  her  weather  ofaair  of  state  where  she  used  to  dispense 
Justice  to  her  lang-kale  vassals,  [which]  were  aU  very  orderly 
burnt,  she  herself  oountenanoing  the  aotion  with  a  high-flown 
spirit  and  TannHion  nu^eity. 
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the  abolition  of 


_  narehy 
land,  and  the 
ntBbUihment  of 
tfae  commonwealth — there  wai  leiR  change  in  the 
tute  and  literature  of  the  nation  than  might  have 
been  aiitieipated.  Authnn  were  itill  a  aelcct  cloai, 
and  Uterature,  the  delight  of  the  learned  and  in 
gonioiu,  hadnotbecomefoodforthe  multitude.  Tli. 
ehivalroui  and  romantic  »pirit  nhicli  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  even,  before  her  defith, 
begun  to  yield  to  more  sober  and  practical  viewi  of 
human  life  and  society  :  a  epirit  of  inqniry  waa  fait 
■preading  among  the  people.  The  Inng  period  of 
peace  under  Jnrocj,  and  the  progress  of  commerce, 
g»ve  Bcope  to  domestic  improvement,  and  fortered 
the  reasoning  faculties  and  mechanical  powers,  rather 
than  the  imagiaation.  The  reign  of  Charles  I., 
prince  of  taste  and  accomplishnienta,  partially  n 
vived  tbe  style  of  the  Elizabethan  crs,  but  its  lustre 
e^dended  Uttle  beyond  the  court  and  the  nobility. 
Daring  the  civil  war  and  the  protectorate,  poet^ 
and  the  drama  were  buried  under  the  strife  and 
anxiety  of  contending  factions.  Cromwell,  with  a 
just  and  generous  spirit,  boastedUiat  be  would  make 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  ever  that  of 
aBoman  had  been.  He  realised  his  wish  in  the  naval 
victories  of  Bloke,  and  tiic  unquestioned  supremacy 
of  England  abroad ;  but  neither  the  tjme  nor  inclina- 
tion of  the  Protector  permitted  him  to  be  a  patron 
of  literature.  Charles  IL  was  better  Stled  for  such  a 
task,  by  natural  powers,  birth,  and  education ;  but 
he  had  imbibed  a  false  and  perverted  taste,  which, 
added  to  his  indolent  and  sensual  disposition,  was  as 
injurious  to  art  and  literature  oa  to  the  public  morals. 
Poetry  dedined&om  the  date  of  the  Bestoration,  and 
was  degraded  from  a  high  and  noble  art  to  a  mere 
courtly  amusement,  or  pander  to  immorality.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  genius  was  not,  however,  tainted 
by  this  public  degeneracy.  Science  was  assiduously 
cultivated,  and  to  this  period  belong  some  of  the 
proudest  triumphs  of  English  poetry,  learning,  and 
philosophy.  Hilton  produced  his  long-cherished 
ejnc,  the  greatest  poem  which  our  language  on 
boast ;  Butler  his  ii^mitable  burlesque  of  Hudibtaa ; 
and  Dryden  bis  matchleas  satire  and  versification. 


In  tfae  department  of  divinify,  Jeremy  Tijlf .  tx- 

row,  and  TiUotson,  laid  the  aore  foondatov  of  I^-- 
testantism,  and  the  beat  defences  of  revealed  nli;)i: 
In  speculative  philosophy,  we  have  the  illwm: 
name  of  Locke  t  in  liistuty  and  polite  Utsitc-. 
Clarendon,  Burnet,  and  Temple.  In  this  penal  ^■. 
Bunyan  composed  hia  inimitable  rclisioo) iSrcr 
and  gave  the  first  conspicnoo*  cxamfdc  cf  a:.^ 
force  of  mind  and  power*  of  imaginatioa  ritii;  s. 
cessful  over  all  the  obstructions  caiued  hi  1 1  > 
station  in  life,  and  a  miserably  defective  edW. : 
Tiio  world  has  never  been,  for  any  length  ri  tt 
without  some  great  men  to  guide  and  illumiuii  n 
onward  course  of  sDcie^ :  and,  bappili'.somf  J^ic 
were  found  at  this  period  bi  serve  as  iestur  - 
their  contemporaries  and  to  all  ^tiuc  ages. 


Abhabim  Cowley  was  perhaps  tfae  BuXt  pipib 
English  poet  of  his  times.  Waller  stood  en:  ; 
public  estimation,  Dryden  hadas  y^  dooeaut^ : 
to  stamp  his  name,  and  Miltim's  minor  pcau  at  i 
not  earned  for  him  a  national  reputatiuo :  tlw  as  ' 
year  that  witnessed  tlic  death  of  Cowley  uilitnii  -' 
'  Paradise  Lost' into  the  world.    Cowley  *ut>i:: 


London  in  tfae  year  IGIS,  and  was  the  pcstliDDi' 
son  of  a  respectable  grocer.  His  mother  bid  inflo*'' 
enough  to  procure  admission  for  him  s»  s  kiKi 
scholar  at  Westminster ;  and  in  his  eigtl**"'*  ."Tj 
he  was  elected  of  Trinity  college,  Cambndge.  Co^ 
'Usped  innumberaj'  liepaUukhedaTalnmeo/|x^ 
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1  hii  thirteenth  year.  A  copy  of  Spenaer  tued  I 
to  in  his  mother'i  parlour,  witii  whiuh  he  wu  fi 
kiitely  delighted,  and  which  helped  to  make  him  _ 
net  The  inteiuit;  of  his  jouthful  ambitioii  maj 
•  seen  from  the  two  first  lines  in  hi*  miscelLuiles — 
What  ihall  I  da  to  be  for  erei  knoiru. 
And  nmke  the  a^  to  come  mj  own  t 
3o»ley,  being  a  royalist,  wai  ejected  fiwn  Cam. 
nidge,  and  afterwanls  studied  at  Oxford.  He  went 
nth  the  queen-  mother  to  France,  where  he  remained. 
iwclve  years.  He  was  sent  on  Tariona  embassies, 
md  decipliered  the  correspondence  of  Charles  and 
lb  quoen,  whieb,  for  some  years,  took  np  aU  his 
lays,  and  two  or  three  nights  STeiy  week.  At  last 
lie  Kfsturation  came  wiUi  all  its  hopes  and  fean. 
England  luoked  for  happy  days,  and  loyalty  for  its 
levard,  but  in  both  cases  tlie  cnp  of  joy  was  daahed 
rith  ditappointmenL  Cowley  expected  to  he  n 
nastcr  of  the  Savoy,  or  to  receive  some  other 
wintment,  l)ut  his  claims  were  overlooked.  In  his 
louth  he  had  written  an  ode  to  Brutus,  which  was 
■omembcrod  to  his  diaadvantage ;  and  a  dramatic 
iroductjon,  the  Culler  of  Colrman  Sinel,  which  Cow- 
1,'j-  brouglit  out  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  In 
ntilch  the  jollity  and  debauchery  of  the  cavaliers  are 
[Kiinlcd  in  strong  colours,  was  misrepresented  or 
iniscnnitnicd  at  court  It  is  certain  that  Cowley 
felt  his  disappointment  keenly,  and  be  resolved  to 
reUre  into  tJie  country.  He  had  only  just  passed 
(lis  fortieth  year,  but  the  greaterpartof  hia  timeliad 
been  spent  in  Incessant  labour,  amidst  dangers  and 
luspenae,  '  He  always  professed,'  says  Dr  Sprat,  his 
biographer,  'that  be  went  out  of  the  world  as  it  was 
ninn'e,  into  the  same  world  as  it  was  nature's  and  as 
it  "0$  God's.  The  whole  compass  of  the  creation, 
niiJ  all  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
were  the  constant  prospect  of  liia  senses  and  his 
Ihougltta.  And,  indeed,  he  entered  with  great  ad- 
vantage on  the  studies  of  nature,  even  as  the  first 
great  men  of  antiquity  did,  who  were  generally  both 
pueti  and  philosophers.'  Cowley  had  obtained, 
thiougli  Lord  St  Albans  and  the  Buko  of  Bucking- 
hum,  the  lease  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  queen, 
"orth  about  £300  per  annam — a,  decent  provision 
forhisretirement  The  poet  finally  settled  at  Chert- 
tey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  his  house 
itill  remains.  Here  hecultivated  hia  fields,  his  gar- 
den, and  his  plants:  he  wrote  of  solitude  and  obscu- 
rity.  of  the  perils  of  greatness,  and  the  happiness  o: 
liberty.  He  renewed  bis  acquaintance  with  the  be- 
loved poets  of  antiquity,  whom  lie  rivalled  occa. 
lionallyin  ease  and  elegance,  and  in  commemorating 
'he  charms  of  a  country  life  i  and  he  composeij  his 
Hue  prose  discourses,  so  full  of  gentle  thoughts  and 
•■i.-ll-dij;e«led  knowledjfe,  heightened  by  a  deliRbtful 
W-Aoiwaie  and  oommunlcativeness  worthy  of  Horace 
)r  Montaigne.  The  style  of  these  discourses  is  pure, 
latural,  and  lively.  Sprat  mentions  that  Cowlej 
excelled  io  letter- writing,  and  that  ho  and  Mr  M 
wlifford  had  a  lar^  collection  of  his  letters,  but  they 
iAd  decided  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should  be 
lublished.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
irivate  letten  of  a  distinguished  author  are  gene- 
;a]ly  read  with  as  much  interest  as  his  works,  and 
^uwper  and  otliers  owe  much  of  their  fame  to  such 
'onfidential  disclosnte*  of  their  habits,  opinions,  and 
Inily  life.  Cowley  was  not  happy  in  hia  retiiement 
iolitude,  that  had  so  long  wooed  him  to  her  arms, 
'^  a  triiantom  that  vanished  in  his  embrace.  He 
lud  attuned  the  long-wished  object  of  hia  studions 
uuth  and  busy  manbood ;  the  woods  and  fields  at 
fngth  enclosed  the  'melancholy  Cowley'  in  their 
liadcs.  Bat  happiness  was  still  distant.  He  bad 
(uitted  the '  nwnster  London ;'  he  bad  gone  out  from 
wilom,  bat  bad  not  found  the  little  Zoar  of  his 


dreams.  The  i^acc  of  his  retreat  was  HI  seh^ted, 
and  his  health  was  afiected  by  the  change  of  situa- 
tion.   The  people  of  the  country,  ho  found,  were  not 


Hehub  of  Coirlej  St  Clntser. 
whit  better  or  mora  innocent  than  thoae  of  the 
iwn.  He  could  get  no  money  from  his  tenants,  and 
his  meadows  were  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle 
put  in  by  his  neighbour*.  Dr  Johnson,  who  would 
have  preferred  Fleet  Street  to  all  the  charms  of 
Arcadia  and  the  golden  age^  h^  published,  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  satisfaction,  a  letter  of  Cowley's, 
dated  from  Cbertsey,  in  which  the  poet  makes  a 
querulous  and  rueful  complaint  over  the  down&ll  of 
his  rural  prospects  and  enjoyment  Uis  retirement 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  seven  years.  One 
day,  in  the  beat  of  summer,  he  had  stayed  too  long 
amongst  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  and  wm 
seized  with  a  cold,  whicli.  being  neglected,  proved 
fatal  in  a  fortnight  The  death  of  tbis  amiable  and 
accomplialicd  man  of  genius  took  place  on  the  IStli 
of  July,  1667.  Hia  rem^na  urera  taken  by  water  to 
WcBtminater.  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the 
abbey.  ■  The  king  iiimsclf,'  aays  Sprat,  'was  pleased 
to  bestow  on  him  the  best  epitaph,  when,  upon  the 
news  of  his  death,  his  majesty  declared  tbnt  Mr 
Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him.' 

Cowley's  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four 
parts — '  Miscellanies,'  tlie '  Mistress  or  Love  Verses," 
'  Pindaric  Odes,'  and  the  '  Davidcis,  a  herbicol  poem 
of  the  Trouble*  of  David.'  The  character  <rf'  liis 
genius  is  well  expressed  by  Pope— 


Who  now  reads  Cowley  t     If  he  pleases  yet, 
Hia  monl  pleases,  not  hia  pointed  wit : 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art. 
But  Btill  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart 

Cowper  has  also  drawn  a  sketch  of  Cowley  in  hi* 
'  Task,'  in  which  he  laments  that  hia  '  apleodid  wit' 
should  have  been  '  entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the 
schools.'  The  manners  of  the  court  and  the  age 
inspired  Cowley  with  a  portion  of  gallautiy,  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  deep  or  permanent  passion. 
He  expresses  his  love  in  a  style  almost  as  fantastic 
a*  the  enphnism  of  old  Lyly  or  Bii  Pende  ShaftoiL 
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*  Poets,'  he  says,  *  are  scarce  t)ioiiglit  fireemen  of  their 
company,  witiiout  paying  gome  duties,  an4  obliging 
themselves  to  be  true  to  love  ;^  sqa  it  is  evident  that 
he  himself  composed  his  *  Mistress'  as  a  sort  of  task- 
work. There  is  so  much  of  this  wU-writmg  in  Cow- 
ley's poetry,  that  the  reader  is  generally  glad  to 
escape  from  it  into  b|s  prose,  where  he  hu  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  instead  of  cold  though  glitter- 
ing conceits,  forced  analogies,  and  counterfeited  pas- 
sion. His  anacreontic  pieces  are  the  happiest  of  his 
poems ;  in  them  he  is  easy,  lively,  ^d  iwl  of  spirit 
They  are  redolent  of  joy  imd  youth,  and  of  images 
of  natural  and  poetic  beauty,  that  toi)ch  the  feelings 
as  well  as  the  mncy.  |Iis  'Pindaric  Odes,'  though 
deforme4  by  metaphysical  conceits,  though  tSiey  do 
not  roll  the  full  flood  of  ^inda^'s  unqavigaole  song, 
though  ire  admit  that  even  the  art  of  pray  was 
higher,  yet  contain  son)e  noole  lines  and  Ulustrafiions. 
The  best  pieces  of  his  *  Misceuanies,'  next  to  the  *  Ana- 
creontics,' are  his  lines  on  tUQ  death  of  hl^  college 
companion,  Harvey,  and  ^s  elegy  on  the  religious 
poet,  Crashaw,  which  are  tender  and  Imaginative. 
The  *  Davideis'  is  tedious  and  unfinished,  but  we  have 
extracted  a  specimen  to  %\ioif  how  well  Cowley  could 
sometimes  write  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  is  evident 
that  Milton  had  read  tlU0  9eglecte4  poem. 

On  the  Death  qf  Mr  OrutkatB. 

Poet  and  Saint  I  To  thee  alo|ie  are  givep 
The  two  most  sacred  namep  of  earth  apd  hear  en  > 
The  hard  and  rarest  union  which  can  be, 
Next  that  of  Godhead,  with  humanity. 
Long  did  the  Muses  banish'd  slaves  aDide, 
And  built  vain  pyramids  to  mortal  pride ; 
Like  Moses  thou  (though  spells  and  charms  withstand) 
Hast  brought  them  nobly  home;  back  to  their  holy  land. 
♦  •  ♦ 

How  well,  blest  swan,  did  Fate  contrive  thy  death, 

And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 

In  thy  great  mistress'  arms  I*    Thou  most  divine 

And  richest  ofiering  of  Loretto's  shrine, 

Where,  like  some  holy  sacrifice  t'  expire, 

A  fever  bums  thee,  and  Love  lights  tke  fire. 

Angels,  they  say,  brought  the  famed  chapel  there, 

And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  air. 

Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thee  £bere,  and  they 

^d  thou,  their  chtaee,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  my  mother  church,  if  I  consent 

That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 

Por  even  in  error  sure  no  danger  is, 

WTien  join*d  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 

^h,  mighty  God,  with  shame  I  speak't  and  grief; 

Ml,  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief! 

^d  our  weak  reason  were  ev'n  weaker  yet, 

Rather  than  thus  our  wills  too  strong  for  it 

\i\B  faith,  perhaj^,  in  some  nice  tenets  mi^^t 

3e  wrong ;  his  Ufe,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right ; 

ind  I  myself  a  Catholic  will  be, 

io  far,  at  least,  great  saint,  to  pray  to  thee. 

iail  bard  ^umphant,  and  some  care  bestow 

)n  us  the  poets  militant  below, 

)ppo8'd  by  our  old  enemy,  adverse  chance, 

Utack'd  by  envy  and  by  ignorance, 

Snchain'd  by  beauty,  tortiSed  by  desires, 

!:xx)08'd  by  tyrant  love  to  savage  beasts  and  fires ; 

liou  from  low  earth  in  nobler  flames  didst  rise, 

^d,  like  Elijah,  mount  alive  the  skies  I 

ffeaven  and  HdL 

[From  the  *  payideu.*] 

leep  on  I  Rest,  quiet  as  thy  conscience,  take, 
'or  though  thou  sleep'st  thyself,  thy  God's  awake. 

*  Mr  Craohsw  died  of  a  few  at  LovBtto,  being  newly  diosea 
oaon  of  that  duiroh. 


Above  the  subtle  foldinn  of  the  sky, 
Above  the  well-set  oibs^sof^  haimoay  ; 
Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  ^Al, 
There  is  a  place  o'erflown  with  haUovedlSt  * 
Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  bdiiad. 
Is  stretched  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find 
Here  peaceful  flames  swdl  up  the  sacred  place. 
Nor  can  the  gloiy  contain  itself  in  th'  oidlei 
For  there  no  twilight  of  the  aon'a  dull  taj 
Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 
No  pale-fiused  moon  does  in  atolen  beams  apfwez, 
Or  with  dim  tapen  scatter  darkneae  thsie. 
On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restleas  seasons  slide, 
No  circling  moticm  doth  swift  time  divide; 
Nothing  is  there  to  cotne,  and  nothing  ^o^ 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last 

Beneath  the  silent  chambers  of  the  earthy 
Where  the  sun's  fruitiul  beams  give  metab  ha^ 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see— 
Gold  which  above  more  influence  has  than  h»~ 
Beneath  the  dens  where  unfledg'd  *ATwpf^  Ue, 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  tiy ; 
Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  cares ; 
Beneath  the  eterzial  fountain  of  Uie  waves. 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother-waten  kee^ 
And,  undisturb'd  by  moona,  in  silence  ale^ 
There  is  a  place,  deep,  wondrous  deep  below. 
Which  genuine  Night  and  Honor  does  o'aB&w: 
No  bound  controls  the  unwearied  space  but  heD, 
Endless  as  those  dire  pains  that  in  it  dwelL 
Here  no  dear  glimpse  of  the  sun's  lovely  &ee 
Strikes  through  the  solid  darkness  of  the  place; 
No  dawning  mom  does  her  kind  red  display ; 
One  slight  weak  beam  woidd  here  be  thongjbt  the  ir 
No  gentle  stars,  with  their  fair  gems  of  lights 
Ofiend  the  tyrannous  and  unquestion'd  ni^j. 
Here  Lucifer,  the  mighty  captive,  reigns. 
Proud  'midst  his  woes,  and  tyrant  inhis  chains^ 
Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites. 
Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights ; 
But  down  like  lightning  whidi  him  struck  he  (xsf. 
And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  ^^mo 
Myriads  of  spirits  fell  wounded  round  him  then; 
With  dropping  lights  thick  shone  the  singed  air. 

A  dreadful  silence  filPd  the  hollow  place. 
Doubling  the  native  terror  of  hell's  race ; 
Rivers  of  flaming  brimstone,  ^diich  before 
So  loudly  raged,  crept  softly  by  the  shore ; 
No  hiss  of  snakes,  no  clank  of  chains  waa  knom, 
The  souls  amidst  their  tortures  durst  not  groan. 

•  ToPifrrha, 

In  linitatiaa  of  Horace's  Ode,  Lib.  L  Od.  & 

To  whom  now,  Pytrha,  art  thou  kind  ! 
To  what  heart-ravish'd  lover 

Dost  thou  thy  golden  lock  unbind. 
Thy  hidden  sweets  discover. 
And,  with  large  bounty,  open  aet 

All  the  bright  stores  of  thy  rich  cabinet  t 

Ah,  simple  youth  !  how  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  chang'd  &ith  complain  1 

And  his  own  fortanes  find  to  be 
So  airy  and  so  vain ; 
Of  so  cameleon-like  a  hue. 

That  still  their  colour  changes  with  it  teol 

How  oft,  alas  t  will  he  admire 

The  blackness  of  the  skies ; 
Trembling  to  hear  the  winds  sound  hi^er, 

And  see  the  billows  rise  I 

Poor  unexperienc'd  he, 
Who  ne'er,  alas,  had  been  befiira  «t  •«! 
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H'  enjoys  thy  calmy  sunBhine  now, 
And  no  breath  stirring  heafs; 

In  the  cjear  hearen  of  thy  orow 
No  smallest  cloud  appearv. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay, 

And  trusts  the  pithless  April  of  thy  May. 

Unhappy  t  thrice  unh^py  he, 

T'  whom  thou  untried  dost  shine  I 

But  there's  no  danger  now  for  me, 
Since  o'er  Loretto's  shrine, 
In  witness  of  the  shipwreck  past, 

My  consecrated  vessel  hangs  at  last. 


r  some  oojries  of 


tmulsted  paraphiMtlcally  <mt  of 
Auacreoo* 


JDrttiMv* 
The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 
And  drinlu,  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sea  itself,  which  one  would  think 
Should  h»T«  hut  little  need  of  drink. 
Drinks  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
So  fill'd  that  they  o'eiflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By 's  drunken  fieiy  hee  no  len) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he  has  done, 
The  moon  and  stus  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light  i 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  nieht. 
Nothing  in  nature 's  sober  found. 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  hiffh, 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there,  for  why 
Should  every  creature  dnnk  but  J, 
Why,  men  of  morals,  tell  me  why  f 

Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told, 
Poor  Anacreon,  thou  grow'st  old  t 
Look  how  thy  hairs  are  fibUing  all ; 
Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  &11 1 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 
Bv  th'  effects  I  do  not  know. 
This  I  know,  without  being  t<dd, 
'TIS  time  to  live  if  I  grow  old. 
'Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take. 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss. 
But  of  all  pain  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood. 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 
Gold  alone  does  passion  move ; 
Gold  monopolises  love ! 
A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began  ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore  I 
A  curse  on  him  who  dicg'd  the  stoce  { 
A  curse  on  him  who  dia  refine  it  1 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it  1 
A  curse  all  cnnes  else  above 
On  him  who  us*d  it  first  in  love  I 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  fiunilies  debate ; 
Gold  does  fiiendship  separate  ; 
Gold  does  civil  wan  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it ; 
Gold,  alaa  1  doef  lore  beget. 


TheEptcure. 

Fill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wipe, 
Around  our  temples  roses  twine, 
And  let  us  cheenuUy  a  while, 
Like  the  wine  and  roses  smile. 
Crown'd  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Oyges'  wealthy  diadem. 
To-day  is  ours  ;  what  do  we  fear  t 
To-day  is  ours  ;  we  have  it  here. 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow ; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 

The  Orag^f^iper. 

Happy  insect,  what  can  bo 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee  t 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine. 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  I 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

'Tis  fill'd  wherever  tiiou  dost  tread. 

Nature  self 's  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing* 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  1 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce^ 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  1 

Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareUi  thee, 

More  hMmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year  I 

Thee  Phoabus  loves,  and  does  inspire  ; 

Phcebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  I  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  mxng 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 

Epicurean  animal  1) 

Satiated  with  thy  summer  feast. 

Thou  retir'bt  to  endless  rest. 

The  Ruurrectionn 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre ! 

Lo,  how  the  years  to  oome,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted 

quire. 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  sopg  with  smooth  and  equal  measu^ 

dance! 
While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'cr  it  be, 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company. 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound, 
That  to  the  spheres  themselves  shall  silence  bring. 
Untune  the  universal  string ; 
Then  all  the  wide-extended  sky. 
And  all  thQ  harmonious  worlds  on  high, 
And  Virgil's  sacred  work  shall  die ; 
And  he  himself  shall  see  in  one  fire  shine 
Rich  Nature's  ancient  Troy,  though  built  by  handf 

divine. 

Whom  thunder's  dismal  noise. 
And  all  that  prophets  and  apostles  louder  spakOy 
And  all  the  creatures'  plain  (x>n  spiring  voice 
Could  not  whilst  they  lived  awake, 
This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
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When  dead  to  arise, 

And  open  tomlw,  and  open  eyes, 

To  the  long  sluggards  of  fire  thousand  yean. 

This  mightier  sound  shall  wake  its  hearers'  ears ; 

Then  slukll  the  scattered  atoms  crowding  come 

Back  to  their  ancient  home ; 

Some  from  birds,  from  fishes  some. 

Some  from  earth,  and  some  from  seai^ 

Some  from  beasts,  and  some  from  trees, 

Some  descend  from  clouds  on  high, 

Some  from  metals  upwards  fly ; 

And,  when  the  attending  soul  naked  and  shiyering 

stands. 
Meet,  salute,  and  join  their  hands. 
As  dispersed  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call^ 
Haste  to  their  colours  all. 
Unhappy  most,  like  tortured  men. 
Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  again. 
To  mountains  they  for  shelter  pray ; 
The  mountains  shake,  and  run  about  no  less  confused 

than  they. 

The  SJwrinesi  of  Life  and  Uncertainty  of  J^ichei, 

VThj  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must  quit. 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it  t 
Why  dost  thou  load  thyself  when  thou'rt  to  fly. 
Oh,  man  I  ordain'd  to  die ! 

Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high» 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie ! 
Thou  sow'st  and  plantest,  but  no  fruit  must  see, 
For  Death,  alas !  is  reaping  thee. 

Suppose  thou  Fortune  couldst  to  tameness  bring. 
And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing ; 
Suppose  thou  couldst  on  Fate  so  far  prerail. 
As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Yet  Death  at  all  that  subtlety  will  laugh ; 
Death  will  that  foolish  gard'ner  mock, 
Who  does  a  slight  and  annual  plant  ingraff 
Upon  a  lasting  st6ck. 

Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem ; 
A  mighty  husband  thou  wouldst  seem ; 
Fond  man !  like  a  bought  slaye,  thou  all  the  while 
Dost  but  for  others  sweat  and  toil. 

Officious  fool !  that  needs  must  meddling  be 
In  bus'ness  that  concerns  not  thee ; 
For  when  to  future  years  thou  extend'st  thy  cares, 
Thou  deal'st  in  other  men's  afiairs.  ' 

Fv*n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 
Children  again,  for  age  prepare ; 
ProTisions  for  long  trayel  they  design, 
In  the  last  point  of  their  short  line. 

Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  hoards 
The  stock  which  summer's  wealth  af!brds ; 
In  grasshoppers,  that  must  at  autumn  die. 
How  Tain  were  such  an  industry ! 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excuse  our  cheated  sight, 
If  it  of  life  the  whole  small  time  would  stay^ 
And  be  our  sunshine  all  the  day. 

Like  lightning  that,  begot  but  in  a  cloud, 
(Though  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud). 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race, 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh,  scene  of  fortune  I  which  dost  fair  appear 
Only  to  men  that  stand  not  near : 
Proud  PoTerty,  that  tinsel  brav'ry  wears. 
And,  like  a  rainbow,  painted  tears  I 

Be  prudent,  and  the  shore  in  prospect  keep  f 
In  a  weak  boat  trust  not  the  deep ; 
Plac'd  beneath  envy — above  envying  rise  ; 
Pity  great  men— great  things  despise. 


The  wise  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark. 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley !  mark ; 
Above  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  muaie  sooad; 
Thy  humble  nett  build  on  the  ground. 

TkeWtJL 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  we 
This  buHy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree; 
The  Ymrj  honey  of  all  earthly  joj 

Does  of  ail  meats  the  soonest  doy. 

And  they,  methinks,  dcaNre  my  pitj, 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmnzxngs 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  ci^. 

Ah  I  yet  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave. 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  ga^en  hare, 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books  both  tnie, 

Both  wise,  and  both  deughtful  too ! 

And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angcla  axe. 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me ! 

Oh  fountains  '  when  in  rou  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  ei^ ! 
Oh  fields !  oh  woods  I  when,  when  shall  I'bt  mci 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade! 

Here's  the  spring^head  of  Pleasure's  flood. 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  ooin'd  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch'd  metaphors  appear ; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmoR  a'-^ 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended  hither 
From  heav'n,  did  alwavs  choose  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say. 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embiacinf  diet 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exSude 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear. 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see, 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me. 

And  so  make  a  city  here. 

TheOtronidc 

Maigarita  first  possest. 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  plav'd, 

Martha  took  the  flying  balL 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 
Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  angiy  she  to  part 
WiiJi  the  possession  of  my  heart; 
To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign. 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke. 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose, 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose. 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 
Both  to  reign  at  once  b^an : 
Alternately  they  swa/d ; 
And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fur. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 
And  sometimes  both  I  obeyU 
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Another  Mary  then  arose. 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impose  ; 
A  mighty  tyrant  she ! 
Long,  alas  1  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-scepter'd  queen, 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 
3at  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  yeuth  and  beauty's  pride. 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power. 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face ; 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit. 

That  she  to  goyem  was  unfit. 

And  BO  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm'd  with  a  resistless  flame, 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye. 

Whilst  she  proudly  march'd  about. 

Greater  conquests  to  find  out. 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obey'd 

Black-eyed  Bess,  her  riceroy  maid. 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 

Thousand  worse  passions  then  possest 

The  interregnum  of  my  breast : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 

And  a  third  Maxy  next  began, 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria, 

And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  then  a  long  'et  cetera.' 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state. 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings. 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies. 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  fiatterieo. 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  peijuries, 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Machiavel,  the  waiting-maid ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be. 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 

My  present  emperess  does  claim, 

Helconora,  first  o*  th'  name. 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign ! 


[Lard  Baicon.'] 
[Prom  •  Ode  to  tho  Royal  Sodoty-T 

From  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way. 

In  which  our  wandering  predecessors  went. 

And  like  th'  old  Hebrews  many  years  did  •stray 

In  deserts  but  of  small  extent, 

"fcon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ; 

f  he  barren  wilderness  he  pass'd 


Did  on  the  very  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  promis'd  land. 

And  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit, 

Saw  it  himself,  and  show'd  us  it. 

But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conquer  too ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be. 

To  fathom  the  vast  depths  of  nature's  sea : 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t'  admire. 

And  we're  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 

From  his  few  years,  divided  'twixt  the  excess 

Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness ; 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight, 

That's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight ! 

Ode  on  (he  Death  of  Mr  William  Harvey. 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night. 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drive  on  th'  unwilling  light. 

When  sleep,  death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breast, 

By  something  liker  death  possest. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  unoommanded  flow, 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  that  1    Ah  me !  too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer. 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here. 
Thy  end  for  ever,  and  my  life  to  moan ! 

O  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone  1 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 
Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart. 
Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend,  do  part  from  thee. 

My  dearest  friend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  t 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be. 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do. 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day. 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speecnless  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie ; 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone !  why  do  I  stay  1 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth ; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birth* 
Nor  did  we  envy  the  most  sounding  name 

By  friendship  given  of  old  to  fame. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me ; 

And  ev'n  in  that  we  did  agree. 
For  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  too. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights! 
Till  the  Ledacan  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine. 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetnr ; 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine. 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say. 

Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day ! 

Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  know 
The  love  betwixt  us  Wo ! 

Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade ; 
Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join, 
And  into  darksome  shades  combine ; 

Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  is  laid. 

«  «  « 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strain. 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  from  the  brain. 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  friend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  thou  canst  not  me  delight ; 

Be  this  my  latest  verse. 

With  which  I  now  adom  his  hearse; 
And  this  my  grief,  without  thy  help  shall  write. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
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HIb  miith  was  the  pure  spirits  of  yarious  wit, 

Yet  never  did  his  God  or  friends  forget ; 

And,  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  yiew, 
Retlr'd  and  gare  to  them  their  due. 

For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took, 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  b^ore 
Was  BO  with  notions  written  o'er, 

As  if  wise  nature  had  made  that  her  book. 

•  *  • 

With  as  much  seal,  derotion,  pietj, 

He  always  liy'd  as  other  saints  do  die ; 

Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept, 
Weeding  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept. 

Then  down  m  peace  and  innocence  he  lay, 
like  the  sun's  laborious  light. 
Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night, 

Unsullfed  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

Wondrous  young  man,  why  wert  thou  made  so  good^ 
To  be  snatcht  hence  ere  better  understood  t 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  seen ! 
Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green  I 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  s^  fiuvwell. 
But  danger  and  infectious  death. 
Maliciously  seized  on  that  breath 
Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwell. 

EpUapk  en  the  Living  Attthor, 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nestj 

Here  Co^ey  sleeps ;  here  lies, 
Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molest. 

And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty, 

And  no  inglorious  ease, 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeed  1 
*  Light  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

•  Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed  !* 

With  flowera,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame, 

Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With  flowers  of  every  fragrant  name, 

Be  his  Warm  ashes  crowned  1 


Claudian*8  Old  Mem,  of  Verona. 

Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound 

Witnm  the  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 

(The  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known, 

And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down. 

With  natural  propension,  to  that  ^krth 

Which  both  preserv'd  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth. 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set. 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get. 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  fear'd  I 

The  dreadful  storms  at  sea  he  never  heard. 

He  never  heard  the  shrill  alarms  of  war. 

Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

No  change  of  consuls  mark  to  him  the  yeat ; 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  cold  and  heat  winter  and  summer  shows ; 

Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flowers  he  knows. 

Ho  measures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  fbund 

For  the  whole  day  toe  dial  of  his  ground. 

A  neighbouring  wood,  bom  with  himself,  he  sees. 

And  loves  his  old  contemponity  trees. 

He  has  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name. 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame ; 

Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 


Thus  health  and  strm^th  he  to  a  third  age  e^jijv 
And  Bees  a  long  postenty  of  boys. 
About  the  spacious  world  let  othen  roam: 
The  Toyage,  life.  Is  longest  made  at  home. 

HENRT  TAUGRAS. 

Hbnbt  YAtTGKAM  (1614-1695)  pobliriied  in  i  : 
a  yolome  of  miscellaneoos  poems,  evinciiig  cs^:- 
able  strength  and  originality  of  tiioni^  and  w^u 
imagery,  Uiough  tinged  vi&  a  gkxmj  tutiMra.,- 
and  mamd  Iry  crabbed  rhymes.  Hr  CiBi^> 
scarcely  does  justice  to  Vaughan,  in  ityls^  kL 
'  one  of  the  harshest  eyen  of  the  inferior  <vder  d  -_ 
school  of  conceit,*  though  he  admits  tiyU  b  b» 
*  some  &w  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  oar  e; 
amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers  on  &  Us^ 
heath.'  As  a  sacred  poet,  Vaoghan  has  aiiiai:^ 
sity  of  feeling  only  inferior  to  Crashaw.  He  v%» . 
Welshman  (bom  in  Brecknockshire),  and  hsd  i  dr 
of  Celtic  enthusiasm.  He  first  foUowed  the  lesof- 
sion  of  the  law,  but  afterwards  adopted  tiyt  ^ . 
physician.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  attidfiedt ; 
competence  in  either,  for  he  cotnplaini  much  of  r^ 
proyerbial  poverty  and  suffering  d  poets— 

As  they  were  merely  thrown  upon  the  stage, 
The  mirth  of  fools,  and  legends  of  the  age. 

In  his  latter  days  Vaaghan  grew  de^y  serioe  ef 
devout,  and  published  a  Toliime  of  rel^ious  poecr 
containing  his  happiest  efihsiona.  The  poet  wvl 
without  hopes  of  renown,  and  he  wished  the  iher:' 
bis  native  vale  to  share  in  the  distinctioa— 

When  I  am  laid  to  rest  hard  by  thy  sticsm^ 
And  my  sun  sets  where  flrst  it  sprang  in  l«iiast 
I'll  leave  behind  me  such  a  large  kind  li^t 
As  shall  redeem  thee  from  oblivious  nigh^ 
And  in  these  vows  which  (living  yet)  I  paj, 
Shed  such  a  precious  and  enduring  ray, 
As  shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead 
Till  rivbrs  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read  I 

Sofiy  BiMg  and  Prayer • 
[From  <  Silfix  flctntillaiis,  or  Saoned  I^eDa."] 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heare 

Unto  their  Qod,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 

Give  him  thy  flrst  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thoa  b(f 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  pray^  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awfhl  boon 
Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  gW 
After  sun-rising ;  flu*  day  sullies  flowen : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  suii ;  sleep  doth  sins  glni, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shat 

Walk  with  ihy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hiish 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spris; 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  \nisk 
And  oak  doth  know  I  AM.    Canst  tiiou  not  sag  I 
O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  t    Go  tiiis  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevul'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  fbr  thy  sin. 
Then  jouiney  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  hear^ 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  first,  the  world's  jo&:!i« 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  lik,  ligbi,  \i^ 
Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 
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hree  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
bould  more— they  make  us  holj,  happy,  rich. 

nien  the  world's  up,  and  eyeiy  swann  abroad, 
ieep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  { 
lespatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
^ch  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may ; 
et  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 
le  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  parL 

Thz  Rainbow. 
[From  the  same.] 

till  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  yiew 

V^e  Blight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  hew. 

Tow  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 

*hy  bumish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  descry ; 

Vlien  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 

'he  youthful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 

>id  with  intentiye  looks  watch  erery  hour 

'*or  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower ! 

Yhen  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  trhite  and  fair; 

•  orms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 

lain  gently  spends  his  hohey-drops,  and  pours 

ialm  on  the  dcfft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 

bright  pledge  of  peace  and  simshine,  the  sure  tie 

)f  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 

A'^hen  I  behold  thee,  though  tdy  light  be  dim, 

Distinct,  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him. 

Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 

\nd  minds  the  corenatit  betwixt  all  and  One. 


The  Story  of  Ridymion, 

[Writtoi  after  nt4ipg  M.  Oombauld's  RomaiMe 

of  *  Endymion.*] 

IVe  read  thy  soul's  fair  night-piece,  and  haye  seen 

The  amours  and  courtship  of  the  silent  queen ; 

Her  stol'n  descents  to  earth,  and  what  did  moye  her 

To  juggle  first  with  heay^,  then  with  a  loyer ; 

With  Latmoe'  louder  rescue,  and  (alas !) 

To  find  her  out,  a  hue  and  cry  in  brass ; 

Thy  journal  of  deep  mysteries,  and  sad 

Nocturnal  pilgrimage ;  with  thy  dreams,  clad 

In  fancies  aarker  than  thy  caye ;  thy  glass 

Of  sleepy  draughts ;  and  as  thy  soul  did  pass 

In  her  calm  yoyage,  what  discourse  she  heard 

Of  spirits ;  what  dark  myes  and  ill-shap'd  gusM 

Ismena  led  thee  througn ;  with  thy  proud  flight 

O'er  Periardes,  and  deep-musing  night 

Near  fair  Eurotas'  banks ;  what  solemn  neen 

The  neighbour  shades  wear ;  and  what  iSrms  are  seen 

In  their  large  bowers ;  with  that  sad  path  and  seat 

Which  none  but  light-heel'd  nymphs  and  fairies  bn^t ; 

Their  solitary  life,  and  how  exempt 

From  common  frailty — the  severe  contempt 

They  have  of  man — their  privilege  to  live 

A  tree  or  fountain,  and  in  that  reprieve 

What  atfes  they  consume :  with  the  sad  vale 

Of  Diophania ;  and  the  mournful  tale 

Of  the  Dleeding,  vocal  myrtle  :  these  and  more, 

Thy  richer  thoughts,  we  are  upon  the  score 

To  thy  rare  fancy  for.    Nor  dost  thou  fall 

From  thy  fbst  majesty,  or  ought  at  all 

Betray  consumption.    Thy  ftSl  yigorons  bayi 

Wear  the  same  green,  and  scorn  the  lean  decay* 

Of  style  or  matter;  just  as  I  have  known 

Some  ciystal  spring,  that  from  the  neighbour  down 

Deriy'd  her  birth,  in  gentle  murmurs  steal 

To  the  next  vale,  and  proudly  there  reveal 

Her  streams  in  louder  accents,  adding  still 

More  noise  and  waters  to  her  channel,  till 

At  last,  swoll'b  with  increase,  she  glides  alotig 

The  Uwns  and  meadows,  in  a  wanton  throng 


Of  frothy  billows,  and  in  one  great  name 
Swallows  the  tributaxy  brooks'  drown'd  fame. 
Nor  are  they  mere  inventions,  for  we 
In  the  same  piece  find  scatter'd  philosophy. 
And  hidden,  dispers'd  truths,  that  folded  lie 
In  the  dark  shades  of  deep  allegory. 
So  neatly  weav'd,  like  arras,  they  descry 
Fables  with  truths  fkncj  with  history 
So  that  thou  hast,  in  this  thy  curious  mould. 
Cast  that  commended  mixture  wlsh'd  of  old. 
Which  shall  these  contemplations  render  fiur 
Less  mutable,  and  lasting  as  their  star ; 
And  while  there  is  a  people,  or  a  sun, 
Endymion's  story  with  the  moon  shall  nua 

S%mier. 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs,         , 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers, 

Pass'd  o'er  thy  head ;  many  li^ht  hearts  and  wings 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  towers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies. 
Fresh  groves  srow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 

Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies. 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root. 


THOMAS  STANLEY. 

Thomas  Stamlet,  the  learned  editor  of  JEsckylus,  \ 
and  author  of  a  History  qf  PkOosophy^  appears  early 
in  this  period  as  a  poet,  having  published  a  volume 
of  his  verses  in  1651.  The  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  knight,  of  Camberlow-Green,  in  Hertford- 
shire, be  was  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford; 
spent  part  of  his  youth  in  travelling;  and  afterwards 
lived  in  the  Middle  Temple.  His  poems,  whether 
original  or  translated,  are  remarkable  for  a  rich  style 
<^  thought  and  expression,  though  deformed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conceits  of  bis  age. 

The  Tomb, 

When,  cruel  fair  one,  I  aiH  slain 
By  thy  disdain, 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn. 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne, 
Thy  fetters  must  their  power  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death  ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum, 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn : 
Thus  freed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  prove 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  Love. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  come 

To  see  my  tomb. 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd, 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud. 
To  view  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made, 
Press  near  my  shade. 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame. 
And  thou,  devour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire. 
His  sacrifice,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust. 

Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  foxgotten,  lie, 

The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me  ; 

And  they  who  should  attest  thy  glory. 

Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 

Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest, 

Since  by  thine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breast. 
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Draw  near, 
You  loyers  that  complain 
Of  Fortune  or  Diadam, 
And  to  my  ashes  lend  a  tear ; 
Melt  the  hard  marble  with  your  ffroant, 
And  soften  the  relentless  stones. 
Whose  cold  embraces  the  sad  subject  hide. 
Of  all  love's  cruelties  and  beauty's  pride ! 

No  Terse, 
No  epicedium  bring. 
Nor  peaceful  requiem  sing. 
To  charm  the  terrors  of  my  hcane ; 
No  profane  numbers  must  flow  near 
The  sacred  silence  that  dwells  here. 
Vast  griefs  ore  dumb ;  softly,  oh,  softly  mourn, 
Lttt  you  disturb  the  peace  attends  my  um. 

Yet  strew 
Upon  my  dismal  grave 
Such  offerings  as  you  hare— 
Forsaken  cypress  and  sad  yew ; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth. 
Or  growth,  from  such  unhappy  earth. 
Weep  only  o'er  my  dust,  and  say,  Here  lies 
To  Love  and  Fate  an  equal  sacrifice. 

Yet  ere  I  go. 
Disdainful  &auty,  thou  shalt  bo 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  me. 

A  faith  so  bright. 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  rust ; 

So  firm,  that  Iotcts  might 
Hare  read  thy  stoxy  in  my  dust, 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  verdant  as  thy  youth. 

Whilst  the  shrill  voice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost. 
For  all  true  lovers,  when  they  find 

That  mv  just  aims  were  crost. 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine,' 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  false  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestow, 

Affection  may  excuse. 
For  love  from  sympathy  doth  flow. 

N(At  on  Awurcxm, 

[The  following  pieoo  is  a  tranaUtion  by  Stanloy  from  a  poem 
by  St  Amant,  in  which  that  writer  had  employed  his  utmost 
gooiufl  to  expand  and  (aiforoe  one  of  the  over-free  sentiments 
of  the  bard  of  Teioa^] 

Let's  not  rhyme  the  hours  away ; 

Friends !  we  must  no  longer  play : 

Brisk  Lyoeus — see  1 — invites 

To  more  ravishing  delights. 

Let's  eive  o'er  this  fool  Apollo, 

Nor  his  fiddle  longer  follow : 

Fie  upon  his  fork^  hill. 

With  his  fiddle-stick  and  quill ; 

And  the  Muses,  though  they're  gamesome, 

They  are  neither  young  nor  handsome ; 

And  their  freaks  in  sober  sadness 

Are  a  mere  poetic  madness : 

Pegasus  is  but  a  horse ; 

Ho  that  follows  him  is  worse. 


See,  the  rain  soaks  to  the  skin, 
Make  it  rain  as  well  within. 
Wine,  my  boy ;  we'll  sing  and  laugh, 
All  night  revel,  rant,  Mid  quaff ; 
Till  the  mom  stealing  behind  us. 
At  the  table  sleepless  find  us. 
When  our  bones  (alas  !)  shall  have 
A  cold  lodging  in  the  srave ; 
When  swifl  death  shall  overtake  ns. 
We  shall  sleep  and  none  can  wake  us. 
Drink  we  then  the  juice  o'  the  vine 
Make  our  breasts  Lyocus*  shrine ; 
Bacchus,  our  debauch  beholding. 
By  thy  imase  I  am  moulding. 
Whilst  ray  Drains  1  do  replenish 
With  this  draught  of  unmiz'd  Rhenish ; 
By  thy  full-branch'd  ivy  twine ; 
By  this  sparkling  glass  of  wine ; 
By  thy  Thyrsus  so  renown'd  ; 
By  the  healths  with  which  th'  art  crown'd ; 
By  the  feasts  which  thou  dost  prize ; 
By  thy  numerous  victories  ; 
By  the  howls  by  Moenads  made ; 
By  this  haut-gout  carbonado  ; 
By  thy  colours  red  and  white ; 
By  the  tavern,  thy  delight  ; 
By  the  sound  thy  oigies  spread  \ 
By  the  shine  of  noses  red ; 
By  thy  table  free  for  all ; 
By  the  jovial  carnival ; 
By  thy  lantniage  cabalistic  ; 
By  thy  cyn&al,  drum,  and  his  stick ; 
By  the  tunes  thy  quart-pots  strike  up ; 
By  thy  sighs,  the  broken  hiccup ; 
By  thy  mystic  set  of  ranters ; 
By  th^  never-tamed  panthers  ; 
By  this  sweet,  this  fiesh  and  fiee  air ; 
By  thy  goat,  as  chaste  as  we  are ; 
By  thy  mlsome  Cretan  lass ; 
^  the  old  man  on  the  ass  ; 
By  thy  cousins  in  mix'd  shf^>e8 ; 
By  the  flower  of  fairest  grapes  ; 
By  thy  bisks  fam*d  far  and  wide  ; 
By  thy  store  of  neats'-tongues  dry'd ; 
By  thy  incense,  Indian  smoke  ; 
By  the  joys  thou  dost  provoke  ; 
By  this  salt  Westphalia  gammon  ; 
By  these  sausages  that  inflame  one ; 
•  By  thy  tall  majestic  ilaggons  ; 
By  mass,  tope,  and  thy  flap-dragons ; 
By  this  olive's  unctuous  savour ; 
By  this  orange,  the  wines'  flavour ; 
By  this  cheese  o'errun  with  mites ; 
By  thy  dearest  favourites  ; 
To  thy  frolic  order  call  us. 
Knights  of  the  deep  bowl  install  us ; 
And  to  show  thyself  divine. 
Never  let  it  want  for  wine. 

N<At  to  MoKkm, 

[Stanley  here  translates  a  poem  of  Harino,  in  which  tlut 
writer  had  in  his  eye  the  second  idyl  of  Moschns.  j 

Along  the  mead  Europa  walks. 
To  choose  the  fairest  of  its  gems. 

Which,  plucking  from  their  slender  stalks^ 
She  weaves  in  fragrant  diadems. 

Where'er  the  beauteous  virgin  treads. 
The  common  people  of  the  field, 

To  kiss  her  feet  bowing  their  heads. 
Homage  as  to  their  goddess  yield. 

'Twixt  whom  ambitious  wars  arise. 
Which  to  the  queen  shall  first  present 

A  gift  Arabian  spice  outvies. 
The  votive  offering  of  their  scent. 
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When  deathlestt  Amaranth,  this  strife, 

Greedy  by  dying  to  decide. 
Begs  she  would  her  green  thread  of  life, 

Aa  loTe's  fair  destiny,  divide. 

Pliant  Acanthus  now  the  vine 

And  ivT  enviously  beholds, 
Wishing  ner  odorous  anns  might  twine 

About  this  fair  in  such  strict  folds. 

The  Violet,  by  her  foot  opprest. 
Doth  from  that  touch  enamoured  rise. 

But,  losing  straight  what  made  her  blest, 
lEf  angsdown  her  head,  looks  pale,  and  dies. 

Clitia,  to  new  devotion  won, 

DoUi  now  her  former  faith  deny. 
Sees  in  her  face  a  double  sun. 

And  glories  in  apostacy. 

The  Gillyflower,  which  mocks  the  skies, 
(The  meadon^s  painted  rainbow)  seeks 

A  brighter  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
And  richer  scarlet  from  her  checks. 

The  jocund  flower-Kie-luce  appears. 

Because  neglected,  discontent ; 
The  morning  fumish'd  her  with  tears  ; 

Her  sighs  expiring  odours  vent. 

Narcissus  in  her  eyes,  once  more. 

Seems  his  own  beauty  to  admire ; 
In  water  not  so  clear  before. 

As  represented  now  in  fire. 

The  Crocus,  who  would  gladly  claim 

A  privilege  above  the  rest, 
Bc^  with  his  triple  tongue  of  flame. 

To  be  transplanted  to  her  breast. 

The  Hyacinth,  in  whose  pale  leaves 

The  huid  of  Nature  writ  his  fate. 
With  a  glad  smile  his  sigh  deceives 

In  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate. 

His  head  the  drowsy  Poppy  raisM, 
Awak'd  by  this  appn»ching  mom. 

And  viewed  her  purple  light  amaz'd, 
Though  his,  alas  I  was  but  her  scorn. 

None  of  this  aromatic  crowd. 
But  for  their  kind  death  humbly  call. 

Courting  her  hand,  like  martyrs  proud. 
By  so  divine  a  fate  to  fall. 

The  royal  matd  th'  applause  disdains 

Of  vulgar  flowers,  and  only  chose 
The  bashful  glory  of  the  plains. 

Sweet  dau^ter  of  the  spring,  the  Rose. 

She,  like  herself,  a  queen  appears, 
Rus'd  on  a  verdant  thorny  throne, 

Gnaided  by  amorous  winds,  and  wears 
A  purple  robe,  a  golden  crown. 

filR  JOHN  DENHAM. 

Sn  John  Dsnham  (1615-1668)  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  baron  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  but  was  educated 
at  Oxibid,  then  the  chief  xesort  of  all  the  poetical 
and  hi|{h-spirited  cavaliers.  Denham  was  wUd  and 
disaolnte  in  his  youth,  and  squandered  away  great 
part  of  hia  patrimony  at  the  gaming-table.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Famham  castle  by  Charies  I.; 
and  after  the  monarch  had  been  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  army,  his  secret  correspondence  was 
partly  carried  on  by  Penham,  who  was  furnished 
with  aioe  wveral  ciphers  for  the  purpoae.  Charles 
had  a  Rfpect  for  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts ;  and 
MUtcn  msuds  of  him  that  he  made  Sliakspeare's 
playa  tiie  dotefe-componion  of  his  solitude.  It  would 
app«^  however,  that  the  king  wished  to  keep 
pokigra^ptttfiom  state  affidrs:  for  he  told  Denham, 


on  seeing  one  of  his  pieces,  *  that  when  men  are 
young,  and  have  little  else  to  do,  they  may  vent  the 
overflowings  of  their  fancy  in  that  way ;  but  when 
they  are  thought  fit  for  more  serious  employ- 
ments, if  they  stiU  persisted  in  that  course,  it  looked 
as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better.'  The 
poet  stood  corrected  and  bridled  in  his  muse.  In 
1648  Denham  conveyed  the  Duke  of  York  to  France, 
and  resided  in  that  country  some  time.  His  estate 
was  sold  by  tlie  Long  Parliament ;  but  the  Bestora- 
tion  revived  his  fallen  dignity  and  fortunes.  He 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  a 
knight  of  the  batii.  In  domestic  life  the  poet  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  happy.  He  had  freed  him- 
self from  his  early  excesses  and  follies,  but  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which 
were  unhappily  visited  by  insanity.  He  recovered, 
to  receive  Uie  congratulations  of  Butler,  his  fellow- 
poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 
one  of  his  happiest  efitisions. 

Cooper's  Hill,  the  poem  by  wliich  Denham  is  now 
best  known,  consists  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred lines,  nmtten  in  tlie  heroic  couplet.  The  de- 
scriptions are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digres- 
sions, suggested  by  the  objects  around — ^the  river 
Thames,  a  ruined  abbey,  Windsor  forest,  and  the 
field  of  Runnymede.  Tlie  view  firom  Cooper's  Hill 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was 
more  reflective  than  descriptive.  Dr  Johnson  assigns 
to  this  poet  the  praise  of  being  *  the  author  of  a 
species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental  subject  is 
some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described, 
with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  be 
supplied  by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental 
meditation.'  Ben  Jonson's  flne  poem  on  Fenshurst 
may  dispute  the  palm  of  originality  on  this  point 
with  the  *  Cooper's  Hill,'  but  Jonson  could  not  have 
written  with  such  correctness,  or  with  such  intense 
and  pointed  expression,  as  Denham.  The  versifica- 
tion of  ^is  poet  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing, 
but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  Cowley, 
or  to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  by 
the  old  dramatists,  or  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  He  reasoned  fluently  in  verse,  without 
glaring  faults  of  style,  and  hence  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr  Johnson  far  above  his  deserts.  Denham 
could  not,  like  his  contemporary,  Chamberlajrne, 
have  des^bed  the  beauty  of  a  summer  morning— 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  virgin  blush. 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  eoil'd  the  earth's  tinsell'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears. 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain  ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up, 

In's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  full  quire  of  feather'd  choristers. 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air ! 

Here  nature  in  her  unafiected  dress 

Plaited  with  valleys,  uid  emboss'd  with  hills 

Endias'd  with  silver  streams,  and  fring'd  with  woods. 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet.* 

Chamberlayne  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  has 
never  been  included  in  any  edition  of  the  poets,  yet 
every  reader  of  taste  or  sensibility  must  feel  that  the 
above  picture  ftur  transcends  the  cold  sketches  of 
Denham,  and  is  imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger.  *  That  Sir  John  Denham  began  a 
refbrmation  in  our  verse,'  says  ^outhey,  '  is  one  of 
the  most  groundless  assertions  that  ever  obtained 
belief  in  literature.  More  thoaght  and  more  skill 
had  been  exercised  before  his  time  in  the  construc- 
tion of  English  metre  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  the 


*  Chamberlayne's '  Love's  Tlotoiy.* 
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subject,  and  hy  men  of  fax  greater  attainments,  and 
far  higher  powers.  To  improye,  indeed,  either  upon 
the  yersification  or  the  diction  of  our  great  writers 
was  impossible ;  it  was  impossible  to  exceed  them  in 
the  knowledge  or  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  it 
was  easy  to  ayoid  the  more  chylous  faults  of  Inferior 
authors :  and  in  this  way  he  succeeded,  just  so  far 
as  not  to  be  included  in 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease ; 

nor  consigned  to  obliyion  with  the  **  persons  of  qua- 
lity" who  contributed  their  y^id  elisions  to  tiie 
miscellanies  of  those  days.  His  proper  place  is 
among  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors 
who  odled  themselyes  wits,  and  haye  since  been  en- 
titled poets  by  the  courtesy  of  England.*  *  Denham, 
neyerthdess,  deseryes  a  place  in  English  literature, 
though  not  that  high  one  which  has  heretofore  been 
assigned  to  him.  The  trayeller  who  crosses  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees  finds  pleasure  in  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  leyel  plains  and  calm  streams,  and  so  Den- 
ham's  correctness  pleases,  after  the  wild  imaginations 
and  irregular  harmony  of  the  greater  masters  of  the 
lyre  who  preceded  him.  In  reading  him,  we  feel  that 
we  are  descending  into  a  different  scene — ^the  ro- 
mance is  oyer,  and  we  must  be  content  with  smooth- 
ness, regulari^,  and  order. 

[The  Thamet  and  Windsor  ForestJ] 
[From  *  Cooper's  HflL*] 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  sunreys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  yalleys  strays ; 

Thames,  the  most  lov  d  of  all  the  ocean^s  sons 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runSy 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold, 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore. 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  surrey  his  shore. 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 

And  hatches  plent^r  for  th'  ensuing  spring, 

And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 

Like  mothers  which  their  infants  orerlay  ; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  ware. 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  no  gaye. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower^s  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 

But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  ; 

First  loyes  to  do,  then  lores  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd, 

But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  wind. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  : 

Finds  wealth  whero  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants. 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants  ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

0,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  exampU^  as  it  is  my  them^/ 

Though  doep  yet  dear,  tftouffft  gentU  yet  mat  duUf 

Strong  wHJunU  moe,  vithwt  overflowing  full. 

«  #  • 

But  his  proud  head  the  aiiy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds ;  his  shoulders  and  hia  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  str^m,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  hi^h  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plae'd. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embrao'd, 

*  Sontb^'s  Cowper,  toL  U.  p.  130i 


Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  deriyes. 

While  the  kind  riyer  wealth  and  beauty  gives ; 

And  in  the  mixturo  of  all  these  appeals 

Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 

Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heaid 

Of  &iries,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  damei, 

Their  feasts,  tiieir  levels,  and  their  amorous  flames ! 

Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 

All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

• 

The  four  lines  printed  in  Italics  have  been  praised 
by  every  critic  from  Dryden  to  the  present  day. 

l!l%e  lleformaHo»—Mmih  amd  PuritaniJ] 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praise. 

But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wandering  eyo  beteys. 

Viewing  a  neighbouring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 

A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 

Th'  adjoining  abbey  fell.    May  no  such  storm 

Fall  on  our  times,  trhera  ruin  must  reform  t 

Tell  me,  my  muse,  what  monstrous  dire  oflTcmoe^ 

What  crime  could  any  Oiristian  king  inoenaa 

To  such  a  rage !    Was't  luxury  or  lust  f 

Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  f 

Wero  these  their  crimes  t  Th^  were  his  own  much 

more ; 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  ghat's  poos:, 
Who  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown^ 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  undentood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fiune. 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  an4  spoils : 
But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  styles* 
And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends, 
Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  did  roligion  in  a  lazy  cell, 
In  empty,  airy  contemplation  dwell ; 
And  like  the  block  unmoved  lay ;  but  oura. 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 
Is  there  no  temperate  region  can  be  known. 
Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  aonel 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream. 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  f 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  t 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advimoe 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  t 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way, 
Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  err  by  day. 

Denham  had  just  and  enlightened  notimu  of  the 
duty  of  a  translator.  *  It  is  not  his  bnsinesa  alone.' 
he  says,  '  to  translate  language  into  language,  but 
poesy  into  poesy;  and  poesy  is  so  subtle  a  spirit, 
that,  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another, 
it  will  iUl  evaporate;  and  if  tt  new  spirit  be  not 
added  in  the  translation,  tiiere  will  renudn  no- 
thing but  a  caput  mortuum;  there  being  certain 
gracea  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  language, 
which  give  lifb  and  energy  to  the  words.'  Hence,  in 
his  poetical  address  to  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  on  his 
translation  of '  Pastor  Fido^'  our  i)oet  says — 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brainy 

Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains. 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affi>rds 

No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 

To  make  translations  and  translators  too.        ^ 
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'.  The  two  but  liiiM  ue  Tei7  hi^tpily  coocelTed  ■nd 
:  I'lprcued.    Deaham  wrote  •  tngMy,  tiie  Smhg, 

■bich  ii  bat  a  tune  oommoDpltce  jdot  of  Turki^ 
I  jethmtj,  trcMberj,  and  murder.  Occaiionally,  there 

IS  t  rigorou  thonglit  or  line,  ai  when  the  enrioiu 
J  king  ukt  Halj — 

[I  Hard  not  I  performed  actioni 

I      A>  great,  and  with  bj  great  a  modeiatioD  I 
,  The  other  repliea — 
'  At,  or,  bat  that*!  forgotten  ; 

Actioiu  of  the  laat  age  are  Like  almatUCT  of  the  last 

I        ^^■ 

I  Thii  TCntinient  wm  too  trulj  felt  tv  many  of  the 
I  laralien  in  the  daft  of  Cliarle*  IL  We  nibjoin 
j  part  of  Benham'i  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 
,  Khichit wilt beieentbatthepoetfoTgot that Shak- 
,  ipeue  waa  buried  <ai  the  banks  of  hu  native  Anm, 
I  noi  in  Wertminiter  Abbey,  and  that  both  lie  and 
I  Fkldier  died  long  ere  time  bad' blaaled  their  bay*.* 

I  On  Mr  Abn^m  Coalej/. 


PihW  Ocner,  WaatmbiMr  Abbaj. 
Old  Cbaacer,  like  the  momiiig  aUr, 
To  lu  diicoren  day  froin  fu. 
Hii  li^t  those  miil*  and  cloudi  diBoWd 


Duknea*  agvD  the  age  inTade* ; 
Next  (like  Aaron)  ^ciuer  rc»e, 
WkoM  puTpU  bloih  the  day  foreiho 
Tke  tOm  Uuae  wi^  bii  own  fire* 
nuebni^  (b*  poet')  god,  ioipin 
"-"   •   m»m'i,  Jowon'*,  Flel 

__  ^«  loitre  Rome'i  outahin 
Tbeea  |Kiala  near  our  princea  deep, 
And  IB  ana  grare  their  manaion  keep. 
1^  Mni  to  ■■•  (0  roaoy  dayi. 


That  in  the  Uuan'  garden  mw. 

And  amongst  withard  laurel*  threw. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outliro, 

To  Cowley  Bciirce  did  ripeneM  giye. 

Old  niDtlier  wit  and  nature  garo 

Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  all  they  hare : 

Id  Speoaer  and  in  JonsoD,  art 

Of  alower  nature  got  the  atart ; 

But  both  In  him  ao  equal  are, 

None  knowa  which  bears  the  happieat  ahare  [ 

To  him  no  author  waa  unluion 


Tet  what  he  wrote  t 


He  melted  n 


:the( 


all  hia  own  ; 
.dent  gold, 
did  make  bold 


Nor  with  Beu  Jonn 
To  plunder  all  the  1 
Of  poeta  and  of  oratora  ; 
Horace  hie  wit  and  Virgil'a  state 
Hb  did  not  ateal,  but  emulate  ; 
And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 
Their  gaib,  bat  cot  their  ctothea,  did  wear : 
He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  JuoQ  brought  the  eolden  fieece  ; 
To  him  that  language  (thou^  to  none 
Of  th'  otheti)  ta  hia  own  waa  known. 
On  a  atiffgala,  aa  Flaccus  siagi. 
The  Thebui  iwan  extendi  hia  winge. 
When  through  th'  ethereal  clouda  he  flies 
To  the  aame  pitch  our  awan  doth  rise  ; 
Old  Pindar's  heighta  by  him  an  reach'd. 
When  on  that  gale  hia  wings  ate  etretch'di 
His  fiuioy  and  hia  jadgment  sudi. 
Each  to  th'  other  eecm'd  too  mach ; 
Hia  seieie  judgment  giring  law, 
Hia  modest  faocy  kept  in  awe. 


Sang  U  Marpheia- 
[Fmn  the '  Bopliy,'  Ant 


MoTphens,  the  bumble  god,  (hat  dwclla 
In  cottaeea  and  amoky  cells. 
Hates  Elided  roofs  and  beds  of  down  ; 
And,  though  he  fean  no  prince's  frown, 
Flies  &Dm  the  cinle  of  a  aoim. 
Come,  I  say,  tboa  powerful  god. 
And  thy  leadeo  charming  rod. 
Dipt  in  the  Letheui  lake. 
O'er  his  wokeTul  templea  ahake, 
Lest  he  ahould  sleep  and  nerer  wab. 
Nature,  alaa  I  why  art  thou  so 
Obliged  to  thy  greatest  foe  1 


WiLLiAJt  Chambbulathe  (1619-1889)  describe* 
himself  in  the  title-page  to  his  works  as  '  of  Shafles- 
bnry,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.'  The  poet  practised 
as  a  physician  at  Shaftesbury  j  but  he  appean  to 
have  wielded  the  sword  aa  well  as  the  lancet,  for 
he  was  present  among  the  royalists  at  the  batde  of 
Newbury.  His  circumstances  must  have  been  far 
from  flourishing,  as,  like  Vaughan,  he  complains 
keenly  of  the  poverty  of  poeta,  and  states  that  he 
was  debarred  from  the  society  of  the  wits  of  his 
day.  The  works  of  Chamberlayne  consiat  of  two 
poems — lAxit  Viclors,  a  trsigi-eomedy  published  in 
16S8  ;  and  Pkanmaii&.  a  Heroic  Poem,  published  in 
16S9.  The  scene  of  the  frit  ii  laid  in  Sicily,  and 
that  of  'Pharonnida'  is  also  partly  in  Sicily,  hut 
chieSy  in  Greece.  With  no  court  conoeiioa,  no 
light  or  witty  copies  of  versea  to  float  him  Into 
populMity,  relying  solely  on  hia  two  long  and  com- 
parstively  unattractjve  works — to  appreciate  which. 


FBOM  1649 


CYCLOP-ffiDIA  OF 


TO  1689. 


through  all  the  windings  of  romantic  lore,  plots, 
escapes,  and  adventures,  more  time  is  required  than 
the  author's  busy  age  could  afford — we  need  hardly 
wonder  that  Chamberlayne  was  an  unsuccessful 
poet.  His  works  were  almost  totally  forgotten,  till, 
in  our  own  day,  an  author  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  original  compositions  than  for  his 
literary  research  and  sound  criticism,  Mr  Campbell, 
in  his  '  Specimens  of  the  Poets,'  in  1819,  by  quoting 
largely  from  'Ph&ronnida,'  and  pointing  out  the '  rich 
breadth  and  variety  of  its  scenes,'  and  the  power  and 
pathos  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  passion,  imagery,  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  tenderness  of  description,  which  lay,  'like 
metals  in  the  mine,'  in  the  neglected  volume  of 
Chamberlayne.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that 
the  works  of  this  poet  can  ever  be  popular;  his» 
beauties  are  marred  by  infelicity  of  execution : 
though  not  deficient  in  the  genius  of  a  poet,  he  had 
little  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  The  heroic  couplet 
then  wandered  at  will,  sometimes  into  a  *  wilderness 
of  sweets,'  but  at  other  times  into  tediousness,  man- 
nerism, and  absurdity.  The  sense  was  not  com- 
pressed by  the  form  of  the  verse,  or  by  any  correct 
rules  of  metrical  harmony.  Chamberlayne  also 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  his  story  being 
long  and  intricate,  and  his  style  such — ^from  the 
prolonged  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  scenes — as 
could  not  be  appreciated  except  on  a  careful  and 
attentive  perusaL  Denham  was  patent  to  all — sliort, 
sententious,  and  perspicuous. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  poet  with  his  obscure 
and  neglected  situation,  depressed  by  poverty, 
breaks  out  in  the  following  passage  descriptive  of  a 
rich  simpleton : — 

How  purblind  is  the  world,  that  such  a  monster, 

In  a  few  dirty  acres  swaddled^  must 

Be  mountod,  in  opinion's  empty  scale, 

Above  the  noblest  virtues  that  adorn 

Souls  that  make  worth  their  centre,  and  to  that 

Draw  all  the  lines  of  action  !    Worn  with  age, 

The  noble  soldier  sits,  whilst,  in  his  cell, 

The  scholar  stews  his  catholic  brains  for  food. 

The  traveller  retum'd,  and  poor  may  go 

A  second  pilgrimage  to  farmers'  doors,  or  end 

His  journey  in  a  hospital ;  few  being 

So  generous  to  relieve,  where  virtue  doth 

Necessitate  to  crave.    Harsh  poverty. 

That  moth,  which  frets  the  sacred  robe  of  wit, 

Thousands  of  noble  spirits  blunts,  that  else 

Had  spun  rich  threads  of  fancy  fit>m  the  brain : 

But  they  are  souls  too  much  sublim'd  to  thrive. 

• 

The  following  description  of  a  dream  is  finely 
executed,  and  seems  to  have  suggested,  or  at  least 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to,  the  splendid  opening 
lines  of  Dryden's  *  Beligio  Laid :' — 

A  strong  prophetic  dream. 
Diverting  by  enigmas  nature's  stream, 
Long  hovering  through  the  portals  of  her  mind 
On  vain  fantastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 
The  glimmerings  of  obstructed  reason,  by 
A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 
Led  into  supernatural  light,  whose  rays 
As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  day's 
Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 
Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 
Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all 
Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  original 
In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate^,  a  fit 
Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 
Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 
This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  where, 
Fix'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  world. 
The  heart  o'  th'  microcosm,  about  which  is  hurl'd 


The  spangled  curtains  of  the  sky,  within 
Whose  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 
Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  relj 
The  pond'rous  burdens  of  mortality. 
An  adamantine  world  she  sees,  more  pore, 
More  glorious  far  than  this — £ram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  dooms-day's  darts. 

Chamberlajme,  like  Milton,  was  fond  of  deseribing 
the  charms  of  morning.  We  have  copied  one  pss- 
sage  in  the  previous  notice  of  Denham,  and  nume- 
roos  brief  sketches. 

Like  atoms  of  the  nunbow  fluttering  round, 

are  interspersed  throughout  his  works.    For  ex- 
ample— 

Where  every  bough 
Maintain'd  a  feather'd  chorister  to  sin^ 
Soft  panegyrics,  and  the  rude  wings  brmg 
Into  a  murmuring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 
Mom  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  balm. 
With  an  intent,  before  the  next  sun's  birth, 
To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  deft  earth 
Received  from  last  day's  bouns. 

Of  virgin  purity  h»  says,  with  singuhir  beauty  of 
expression — 

The  morning  pearls, 
Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  aze 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  sun 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat. 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of  *  Fharonnida,'  he 
stops  to  note  the  beauties  of  the  morning — 

The  glad  birds  had  sung 
A  lullaby  to-night,  the  lark  was  fled« 
On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  dewy  bed, 
To  fan  tnem  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

Unhappy  Lore, 
[Prom '  Pharonnido.'] 

*  Is't  a  sin  to  be 
Bom  high,  that  robs  me  of  my  libertv  t 
Or  is't  the  curse  of  greatness  to  behold 
Virtue  through  such  false  optics  as  unfold 
No  splendour,  'less  from  equal  orbs  they  shine  I 
What  heaven  made  free,  ambitious  men  confine 
In  regular  degrees.    Poor  Love  must  dwell 
Within  no  climate  but  what's  paralld 
Unto  our  honour'd  births ;  the  envied  fiite 
Of  princes  oft  these  burdens  find  from  state. 
When  lowly  swains,  knowing  no  parent's  voice 
A  negative,  make  a  free  happpr  choice.' 
And  here  she  sighed ;  then  with  some  drops,  distili'd 
From  Love's  most  sovereign  elixir,  fill'd 
The  crystal  fountains  of  her  eyes,  which,  ere 
Dropp'd  down,  she  thus  recalls  again :  *  But  ne'er, 
Ne'er,  my  Argalia,  shall  these  mrs  destroy 
My  hopes  of  thee :  Heaven !  let  me  but  enjoy 
So  much  of  all  those  blessings,  which  their  birth 
Can  take  from  frail  mortality ;  and  Earth, 
Contracting  all  her  curses,  cannot  make 
A  storm  of  danger  loud  enouj^  to  shake 
Me  to  a  trembling  penitence ;  a  curse, 
To  make  the  honor  of  my  sufiering  worse, 
Sent  in  a  father's  name,  like  vengeance  fell 
From  angry  Heav'n,  upon  my  head  may  dwell 
In  an  et«mal  stain — my  honour'd  name 
With  pale  disgrace  may  languish — busy  fiune 
My  reputation  spot — affection  be 
Term'd  uncommanded  lust — sharp  poverty. 
That  weed  that  kills  the  gentle  flow'r  of  lovc^ 
As  the  result  of  all  these  ills,  may  prove 
My  greatest  misery — unless  to  find 
Myself  unpitied.    Tet  not  so  unkind 
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I  Would  I  ecteem  this  mercenuj  buid, 
I,  Ai  thoM  far  more  malignant  powers  Uiat  atand, 
{j  Arni'd  with  diuuwiona,  to  obstruct  the  v>j 
1 1  fuicy  directs;  but  let  tbow  nouU  obey 
Ij  Their  huih  comnuuiiU,  that  stud  iu  fi«r  to  ihed 
1 1  Repentant  te«rB:  i  >m  remlred  to  tread 
I ,  Those  doubtful  p»tha,  through  all  the  shades  of  fear 
jl  That  now  beoightA  them.     Lots,  with  pitj  hear 
I    Hit  supplisat'n  prater,  and  when  mj  clouded  eyes 
Shall  ceaM  to  weep,  in  smileB  I'll  Hurifira 

I  To  tbee  Mich  oiferingi,  that  the  utmost  date 

I I  Of  death's  rough  handi  shall  never  Tiolate.' 


i  EiiiiDHD  Waixkb  (1605-16S7)  wu  ■  courtly  and 
unaUirT  V°^  inferior  to  HerricV  or  Suckling  in 
I  natural  feeling  and  poetic  fkncy,  bnt  luperior  to 
I  them  in  correctnefs  and  in  general  powers  of  Ter»- 
flcation.    The  poem*  of  Waller  have  alt  the  nnooth- 


1 1  Edmand  Wnlln. 

'  DPss  and  poBah  of  modern  vene,  and  hence  a  high, 
'  pcrhapa  too  high,  rank  haa  been  claimed  for  him 
I  u  one  of  the  first  reflnen  and  improvers  of  poetical 
'  diction.  One  canie  of  Waller's  refinement  was 
I  doubtlen  hia  early  and  familiar  intercomve  with  the 
cuurt  and  nobility,  and  tlie  light  conreraational  na- 
ture of  moat  <^  his  productions.  He  wrote  for  the 
mirld  of  fashion  and  of  taste— consigning 


Them 


manhood  to  a  myrtle  shade. 


And  be  wrote  in  the  same  strain  till  be  was  upwards 
of  fonncorel  Ills  life  has  more  romance  than  his 
poetry.  Waller  woi  bom  at  Coleshill,  in  Hertford- 
■hire,  and  in  hia  infancy  wai  lel^  heir  to  an  estate 
of  £3000  per  annum.  His  mother  waa  a  sister  of 
the  celebrated  John  Hampden,  but  woa  a  royalist  in 
feeling,  mA  used  to  lecture  Cromwell  for  hit  share 
in  the  death  of  Charles  L  Her  ton,  the  poet,  was 
either  a  lonndbead  or  a  rojalist,  as  the  time  served. 
He  entered  parliuoent  and  wrote  his  first  poem 
when  he  vm  ^bteen.  At  twenty-five,  he  married 
■  tich  111  in  w  of  London,  who  died  the  same  year, 
snd  the  poet  immediately  became  a  suitor  of  Lady 
<  UoTothe*  Kdoej,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
I  Leicester.  To  tiiii  proud  and  peerleu  fair  one 
.  Walln'Ukated  the  better  portjon  of  hi«  poetry, 
and  dw  fHme  of  Penshnnt  echoed  to  the  praises 
'  of  hif  fhnhirlin     IMj  Dorothea,  however,  wo* , 


inexorable,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland.  It  is  said  that,  meefing  her  long  af\et- 
warda,  when  slie  was  far  advanced  in  years,  the  lady 
asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  snch  verses 
upon  her.  '  When  yuu  are  as  younfr,  madam 
as  handsome,  oa  you  were  then,'  replied  the  u:  _ 
lant  poet  The  incident  ofibrds  a  key  to  Waller's 
character.  He  waa  easy,  witty,  and  accomplished, 
bnt  cold  and  selfish  ;  destitute  alike  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  deep  feeliog.  As  a  member  of  parliament, 
Waller  distinguished  himself  on  the  popular  side, 
and  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  prosecution  against 
Judge  Crawley  for  hii  opinion  in  favour  of  levying 
ship-money.  His  apeecli.  on  delivering  the  impeach- 
ment, was  printed,  and  20,000  copica  of  it  sold  in  one 
day,  Sliortly  afterwards,  however,  Waller  joined 
in  a  plot  to  surpi^  the  city  militia,  and  let  in  the 
king's  forces,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fii 
£10,000.  His  condoct  on  this  occasion  was  i 
and  abject  At  the  expiration  of  hia  imprisonment, 
the  poet  went  abroad,  and  resided,  aniidat  much 
splendour  and  hospitality,  in  France,  He  returned 
during  the  protectorate,  and  when  Cromwell  died, 
Waller  celebrated  tlic  event  in  one  of  his  most 
vigorous  and  impressive  poems.  The  image  of  the 
commonwealth,  Uiough  reared  by  no  common  hands, 
soon  fell  to  pieces  under  lUchard  Cromwell,  and 
Waller  was  ready  with  a  congratulatory  address  to 
Charles  IL  The  royal  offering  was  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  and  the  king 
himself  (who  admitted  the  poet  to  terms  of  courtly 
'ntimacy)  is  said  to  have  told  him  of  the  disparity. 
'Poets,  sire,' replied  the  witty,  self-possessed  Waller, 
succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.'  In  the 
first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles,  Waller  sat 
for  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  he  serred  for  difibrent 
places  in  all  the  parlianients  of  that  reign.  Bishop 
Burnet  says  he  was  the  delight  of  the  house  o' 
commons.  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  1681 
the  venerable  poet,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  wa 
elected  representative  for  a  Iwrough  in  Cornwall. 
The  mad  career  of  James  in  seeking  to  aubrert  the 
nal  church  and  constitution  was  foreseen  by 
this  wary  and  sagacious  observer;  'he  will  be  led,' 
said  he,  '  like  a  whale  opon  the  strand,"  Feeling 
his  long-protracted  life  drawing  to  a  dose.  Waller 
pnrchaicd  a  small  property  at  Coleshill,  saying,  '  lie 
would  l>e  glad  to  die  like  the  stag,  where  he  we 
roused.'  "The  wish  was  not  fulfilled;  he  died  i 
Beacoiisfield  on  the  Slst  of  October  1687,  and  in  th. 
churchyard  of  that  place  (where  also  rest  the  aahel 
of  Edmund  Burke)  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory. 

The  first  collection  of  Waller's  poems  was  mode 

by  himself,  and  published  in  the  year  1664.    It 

~~~nt  through  numerous  editions  in  his  lifetime  ;  and 

1690  a  second  collection  was  made  of  such  pieces 

he  hod  produced  in  his  latter  years.   In  a  poelicnl 

dedication  to  I.ady  Harley,  prefixed  to  this  edition, 

rritlen  by  Elijah  Fenton,  Waller  is  styled  the 


Maker 


.  of  melodioi 


This  euloginm   seems  to  embody  the  opinion  of 
Waller's  contemporaries,  and  it  was  eilerwards  con- 
firmed by  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  had  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  excellent  models  of  versiflcation  fur- 
nished by  the  old  poets,  and  their  rich  poetical  dictioi . 
The  smoothness  of  his  versification,  his  good  sense, 
and  uniform  elegance,  rendered  him  popuLir  with 
'"ca  as  with  the  multitude;  while  his  promini 
public  man,  for  ao  many  yeara,  would  incn 
jsity  as  to  hia  works.     Waller  is  now  seldom 
read.     The  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  absence 
of  any  striking  defects,  are  but  poor  sutjstitules  6x 
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genuine  feeling  and  the  Ungnsge  of  ntture.  Hia 
poemi  are  chiefly  ahorl  and  incidental,  but  he  wrote 
lem  on  Diyine  Love,  in  lix  cantos.  Cowley  had 
:teD  iiis  'Davideia,' and  recommended  sacred  lub- 
t  as  adapted  for  poetry ;  bnt  neither  he  not 
WftUei'  iucceeded  in  thij  new  and  higher  walk  of 


I  wnte.    Such  an  employneiit  of  thnr  taleuta 

a  graceflil  and  becomiiig  in  adranced  life,  but 

their  fame  nnut  CTer  reat  on  their  light,  airy,  and 


OnLovf. 
Anger,  in  haaty  voidi  or  blawi, 
Itaetf  diachaijea  on  our  foei ; 
And  >onoir,  too,  finda  aome  relief 
In  tear*,  which  wait  upon  out  gtief  i 
6e  trr'ry  paaiioD,  but  fond  lore. 
Unto  ita  own  redresa  doM  move ; 
But  that  alone  the  wiekh  inclinea 
To  what  prerenli  hia  own  deaigna ; 
Makee  him  lament,  and  tigh,  and  weep, 
Diaorder'd,  tremble,  likwn,  and  creep ; 
Poatiuea  which  render  him  deapia'd, 
Wheto  he  endeaTouta  to  be  prii" 


Forw 


n(bom 


roll'd) 


le  proud, 
le  loud. 


Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  b< 

Aflect  the  haughty  and  the  p: 

The  gay,  the  froUc,        '    '     ^ 

AVho  fiiat  the  gen'roui  ateeo  oppreat, 

Not  knooliiig  did  aalute  the  beast ; 

But  with  high  courage,  life,  and  fon», 

Approaching,  tam'd  th'  unruly  home. 

Unwiaely  wo  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  aupponing  them  opprest 
With  tymnta'  force,  whose  law  ia  will. 
By  which  they  gorcm,  epoil,  and  kill ; 
Each  nymph,  but  moderately  fait 


Coi 


uida  with  no  leea 


ngoii 


Should  aome  btave  Turk,  that  walka  amon; 
His  twenty  laaaea,  bright  and  young. 
Behold  aa  many  galluita  hete, 
With  modeat  guiae  and  silent  fear, 
All  to  one  female  idol  bend. 
While  her  high  pride  does  acaree  descend 
To  mark  their  folUes,  be  would  swear 
That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were. 
And  that  a  more  majeatic  queen. 
Or  humbler  alavee,  he  had  not  seen. 

All  this  with  indignatiim  spoke, 
In  vain  I  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Love :  that  conqu'iing  look. 
When  neit  beheld,  Hks  lightniiig  atiook 
Mj  blasted  aoul,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  thoae  1  pitied  now. 

So  the  tall  stag,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  imooth  stream  about  lo  drink, 
*      Suneying  there  his  armed  head. 
With  shame  rcmcmbeia  that  he  fled 
The  seotned  dogs,  tesolves  to  tiy 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  their  ciy 
Invades  anin  hia  liembling  ear. 
He  Btraini  tesumes  hia  wonted  can ; 
Leaves  the  tlhtasted  Ipring  behind. 
And,  wifig'd  with  ftar,  onraiea  the  wind. 

dtaOMfc. 
That  whieb  hei  slendw  wvst  eonfin'd 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
It  was  my  hear'n'a  eitiemeat  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer; 
My  JOT,  my  grief,  my  hope,  My  love. 
Did  all  with^  this  circle  move  f 
A  narrow  eompaas  ]  and  yet  theie 
Dwslt  all  that's  good,  uid  all  that's  &ir. 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 

Oh  tie  Marriagt  tfAe  Daxaft. 
Bengn  or  diance  makes  othen  wive. 
But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive: 
Ere  might  aa  well  have  Adam  fied, 
Aa  ahe  denied  her  little  bed 
To  him,  for  whom  Heav'n  aeem'd  to  fiame 
And  measure  out  this  only  dameu 

Thrice  happy  ia  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care  1 
Over  whose  heada  those  anows  fly 
Of  aad  diatruat  and  Jealousy ; 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme, 
Aa  if  (he  world  held  none  but  tbem. 
To  him  the  fairest  nympha  do  ibow 
Like  moving  moontalna  topp*d  with  snor; 
And  ev'ry  man  a  Polypheme 
Doee  to  hia  Galatea  seem. 
Ah !  Chloris,  that  kind  Nature  thus 
From  all  the  world  had  sever'd  us ; 
Creating  for  ouraelvea  us  two. 
As  Love  haa  me  tat  only  you  t 

A  Panegyrie  to  Oie  Lord  Pmatw, 
While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  he^ta  oommand. 
Protect  ua  from  ounalves,  and  bom  the  foe. 
Make  OS  unite,  and  make  ua  conquer  too  ; 
Let  partial  apirits  itill  aloud  eDfnplain, 
Think  themselvea  injni'd  that  they  cannot  reign. 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  pny. 
Above  the  wavce,  aa  Neptune  show*d  hia  Uet, 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  tao, 
So  haa  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest. 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  as  rspr^'d. 
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Your  drooping  coimtzy,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restored  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea's  our  own  ;  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  Tessel  of  our  fleet ; 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Hear^,  that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe. 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile. 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  ! 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
Bj  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent) 
Or  thus  craited,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Hithor  the  oppreoed  shall  henceforth  re^rt^ 
Justice  to  craTe,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  our's  alone, 
Bat  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

«  *  • 

Still  ss  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too, 
Fmds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  !  when,  without 

noise. 
The  rising  sun  night's  Tulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  wiUi  amaxement  we  should  read  your  story ; 
Bat  liring  rirtue,  all  achierements  past, 
Meets  euTy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Caesar  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  age, 
With  losing  him,  went  ba4;k  to  blood  and  rage ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
Bat  cut  the  bond  of  onion  With  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Gare  a  dim  light  to  tiolence  and  wars  ; 
To  sach  a  tempest  u  noW  thr^tens  all, 
Did  not  your  mighiy  arm  prevent  the  fall. 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword. 
Which  of  uk/b  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord, 
.  Wliat  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  theit  power  was  new, 
To  rule  Tictorioils  srmtto^  but  by  you  1 

Yoa,  thai  had  taught  th^m  to  ^bdue  their  foes, 
I  Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rits  compose  ; 
j  To  every  dufy  could  their  lnin£  engage, 

Proroke  their  courage,  and  command  ih^  rage. 

So  when  a  lion  shakes  hip  drtedfril  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  yex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  Kigland  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
'  Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite, 
And  draw  the  imsge  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 

I 

I  lEtigUah  OenkuJ] 

I     [From  a  pRflogue  to  BeaunKmt  and  Fletcher's  *  BUid's 
I  T^fedy.*] 

I  Scarce  should  we  hare  the  boldness  to  pretend 
■  So  long-ienown'd  a  tragedy  to  mend, 
I  Had  not  afaeady  some  deserv'd  your  praise 
I  With  like  attempt.    Of  all  our  elder  plays, 

This  end  Philaster  have  the  loudest  tsune : 

Great  an  tiieit  firalts,  and  glorious  is  their  flame. 

In  bolb  our  BitgHsh  genius  is  express'd  ; 

U^  mA  Md*  but  negligently  dress'd. 


Above  our  neighbours  our  conceptions  are ; 
But  faultless  writing  is  tho  effect  of  care. 
Our  lines  reform'd,  and  not  compos'd  in  haste, 
Polish'd  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 
But  as  the  present,  so  the  last  age  writ : 
In  both  we  find  like  negligence  and  wit. 
Were  we  but  less  indulgent  to  our  faults, 
And  patience  had  to  cultivate  our  thoughts, 
Our  Muse  would  flourish,  and  a  nobler  rage 
Would  honour  this  than  did  the  Grecian  stage. 

[The  BritUh  Navy.^ 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  empire  must  decline 
Whose  chief  support  and  smews  are  of  coin, 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 

And  now  some  months,  encamping  on  the  main, 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd, 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  oonfin'd. 
From  whence  our  Red  Cross  they  triumphant  see. 
Riding  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode, 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  flv. 
And  make  a  covenant  with  the  inconstant  sky : 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root. 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot. 

At  Perukurtt, 

While  in  this  park  I  sine,  the  list'ning  deer 

Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 

When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 

They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 

To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 

With  loud  compGiints,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 

To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given, 

More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heav'n  I 

Love's  foe  profess'd  !  why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 

Thyself  a  Sidney  t  from  which  noble  strain 

He  sprung,^  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 

Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 

That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire. 

Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire. 

Nor  caU  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 

One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love. 

Never  can  ^e,  that  so  exceeds  the  spring 

In  joy  and  boimty,  be  suppos'd  to  bring 

One  so  destructive.    To  no  human  stodc 

We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock  ; 

That  cloven  rock  produc'd  thee,  by  whose  side 

Nature,  to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 

Of  such  stem  beauty,  plac'd  those  healing  springs^ 

Which  not  more  help  than  that  destruction  brings. 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 

I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 

Melt  to  compassion  ;  now  my  trait'rous  song 

With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 

While  thus  I  suffer  not  myself  to  lose 

The  memoiy  of  what  augments  my  woes  ; 

But  with  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire, 

Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire  ! 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse  ; 
Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  riiould  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advis'd  me :  'On  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea, 
Tnat  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  find.' 
Ah,  cruel  nymph  I  from  whom  her  humble  swain 


1  air  Phflip  Sidney. 
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Bleat  in  her  choice  ;  and  towb  thii  endlecii  lore 

Springi  fiom  no  hope  of  irh&t  abe  can  confer, 

"  it  from  those  gitu  vhich  lleaT'n  haa  heap'd  on  I 


lattly  on  yonder  imlliiiB  buah. 
Big  with  mnjiy  &  coming  roee, 
Thl«  rsrlv  bud  begun  to  bluah. 
And  did  bat  half  ttwlf  diw^loM ; 
J  plucked  it  thoueh  no  better  ennni. 
And  sow  jaa  aee  haw  full  'tit  blown. 
Still,  aa  I  did  the  loaTcs  inspira. 
With  such  a  purple  light  the^  fjione, 
Aa  if  the/  hu  been  made  of  fire, 
And  aprokding  bo  wonld  Same  anon. 
All  that  was  meant  by  air  or  aun. 
To  the  TDDDg  flow'r  mj  breath  haia  done. 
If  our  looie  breath  m  much  nn  do, 
What  may  the  aame  Id  faima  of  lore. 
Of  purest  lore  and  muaic  too. 
When  FluTin  it  aapirea  to  more  ! 
When  that  which  lifelea*  buda  penuadea 
To  wai  more  wift,  her  youth  inradea  t 


Sty,  Lotdy  Dreais — a  &Mg. 
Saj.  loTcly  dream  I  when  coulilat  thou  fin 
Shades  to  counterfeit  that  face  I 
Caloun  of  thia  glorioua  kind 
Come  not  fnun  anj  mortal  place. 
In  hear'n  itwlf  thou  aure  wert  draaa'd 
With  that  angel-like  diaguiae  ; 
Thua  deluded,  am  I  bleat, 
And  aee  my  joy  with  cloid  eyea. 
But,  ah  \  thia  image  ia  too  kind 
To  be  other  than  a  dream  ; 
Cruel  Sachariaaa'a  mind 
Ne'er  put  on  that  meet  eitreme. 
Fht  dream  !  if  thou  intend '»t  me  grace. 
Change  that  hearenly  lace  of  thine  ; 
Paint  deapia'd  lore  id  thy  face. 
And  make  it  t' appear  like  mine. 
Pale,  wan,  and  moafre,  let  it  lank. 
With  a  pity-moTing  ahape, 
Such  M  wander  by  the  brook 
Of  Lethe,  or  from  graTce  eacape. 
Then  to  that  mal^hleaa  nymph  appear. 
In  whoae  ahape  thou  shinest  ao  ; 
Softly  in  her  aleeping  ear 
With  humble  woula  eipren  my  wo. 
PeHiapa  from  nestDeai,  atate,  and  pride, 
Thua  aurpriaed,  the  may  fall ; 
Sleep  does  disproportion  hide. 
And,  death  membling,  equali  all. 

Qo,  Lmd^  Sbk — a  Simg, 

Go,  loTely  joae  I 

Tell  her  that  waetea  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 

When  I  reKmble  her  to  thee. 

How  Bweet  and  fair  ahe  seem*  to  be. 

Tell  her,  that'a  young. 

And  ahuna  to  bare  her  graces  spied, 

Hiat,  had*at  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

lliou  must  have  nncoinmended  died. 


Small  ia  the  worth 

Of  beanty  from  the  Ii«ht  ntir'd ; 

Bid  her  come  fiirth, 

Suffer  henwlfto  be  deor'd. 

And  not  bluah  ao  to  be  admit'd. 

Then  die  I  that  ahe 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  tan 

May  read  in  thee. 

How  imall  a  part  of  time  they  ahan 

That  are  so  wondroua  aweet  and  fair  1 

The  aeaa  are  quiet  when  the  winda  gire  o'er; 

So  calm  are  we  when  pasaiona  ar«  no  mot& 

For  then  we  know  bow  run  it  was  to  boait 

Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  lost. 

Clouds  of  aSectioD  from  our  vounger  eyes 

Conceal  that  emptinea  which  age  descries. 

The  aoul'a  dark  cottage,  hatter'd  nnd  decay'd. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  bas  made : 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 

As  they  diaw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

LeATing  the  old,  botb  worlds  at  once  they  riew, 

That  stand  upon  the  threahold  of  the  new. 

JOHN  KILTOX. 

Above  an  the  poets  of  this  age,  aod,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Knglish  poetiy.  inferior  only  to  Shakspearc; 
was  John  Milton,  bom  in  Lont*"    " """"  " 


1608.  His  father  TBS  of  an  ancient  Catholic  funilT.' 
but  haring  embraced  the  Protestant  ftith,  he  wai  ;> 
diaiolicrited,  and  had  reconne,  aa  a  means  of  npport  | 
to  the  profesnon  of  a  icriTener— one  who  drawl  legal 
contracts,  and  places  money  at  interest  Tbeflnnnai  ' 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  fiither  for  conscience'  sikt^ 
tJoctnred  tlie  early  feeUngs  and  acntiment*  of  the 
son.  who  was  a  stt-m  unbending  champion  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  The  paternal  example  may  also  btTC 
had  same  effect  on  tlio  poet's  taate  and  accomplish- 
menta.  The  ehlcr  Milton  waa  diatingnisbed  as  a 
musical  composer,  and  the  son  waa  well  aldlled  in 
the  aanie  aootliing  and  deli^tfiil  art.  Ilie  Tariely 
and  harmony  of  his  Teniflcntian  may  no  donbt  be 
pMtly  traced  to  the  aame  source.  CfJeridgo  at^ 
Milton  a  musical,  not  a  picturcsqne,  poet  The 
laying,  howerer,  is  more  pointed  Uian  correct  In 
the  most  mnsical  passages  of  Milton  (as  the  lyrics  in 
'  Comua'),  the  pictures  presented  to  the  mind  ate  la 
diitinct  and  Tirid  as  the  paintings  t^  Titian  or  < 
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RaphaeL   MUton  wm  educated  with  ercatcarc.    At 

fifteen,  he  vw  wnt  (eren  tlicn  an  Bccomptiihed 
whoUr)  to  St  Paol'l  ichool,  London,  uid  two  yean 
inervnrdi  to  Chriit'i  coUege,  Cambridge.  He  wu 
a  MTsre  itiulent,  of  a  nice  and  haugbt;  temper,  nnd 
jeilam  of  constraint  or  control.  He  complained 
that  the  flelds  around  Cambridge  tmd  no  Boft  Bhades 
)  to  attract  tJie  mnie,  ai  Robert  llall,  n  century  and  a 
'  hilTtfterwaidi.  attributed  biiflrtt  attack  of  inaanity 
lo  the  flatoea*  of  the  aconery,  and  tlie  vtant  of  wcmda 
in  that  pitK  of  England  I  Hilton  nna  designed  for 
the  chorch,  bnt  be  prettrred  a '  blameless  silence'  to 
what  he  conaidered  '  aerritude  and  fiirswearin([.'  At 
this  time,  in  his  twentj-tlrat  yew,  he  had  written 
bit  grand  Hj/wn  on  the  JVahoif^,  any  one  Tene  of 
wliich  vaa  lufflcient  to  show  thnt  a  new  and  great 
lijftit  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetry.  In 
1633  he  reUred  f>om  the  nnirersi^,  having  taken 
liis  degree  of  H.A.,  and  went  to  the  house  of  hia 
filfaer,  who  had  relinquished  business,  and  par- 
rluued  a  niiall  property  at  Horton,  in  Bockinghnm- 
sliiiev  Here  ha  lived  Are  yean,  atndying  classical 
literatiire,  and  here  he  wrote  Ida  Arcadtt,  Comtu, 
and  Lycida*.  The  '  Arcade*'  formed  part  of  a 
masque,  presented  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Derby,  at  Harefleld,  near  Horton,  by  some  noble 
pcnoDs  of  her  fkmily.  '  Comus,'  alto  a  masque,  waa 
prcKDted  at  Ludlow  caitis  in  1694,  before  the  Earl 


of  Bridgewater,  then  president 
'  dnma  wm  founded  on  an  actual 
,  Eari  of  Bridgewater  tlien  resided  at  Ludlow  castle  i 
hia  tonai  Lord  Brackley  and  Mr  Egerton.  and  I^y 
'  * "  1  EcettMl.  bia  daughter,  passing  throngh  Hay- 
1  iMTMt  in  Eerefordahire,  on  their  way  to 
ow,«ai*bewghted,and  the  lady  was  for  a  short 
locL  nil  aoudent  being  related  to  their  father 
.  ^ItMir  anlnd  at  his  caitle,  Milton,  at  the  re- 
I  qnat  of  Ida  ftimd  Ben^  Lawei,  the  mnsician  (who 
I  taugbt  Mmiij  in  the  fiumly),  wrote  the  masque. 


jAwea  set  it  to  music,  and  it  was  acted  on  Michael- 
mas night,  1634,  the  two  brothers,  the  young  lady, 
and  Lnwes  himself,  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  re- 
preKntation.    '  Comus'  is  better  entitled  to  the  ap- 

f  illation  of  a  auroi  masque  than  any  by  Jonson, 
ord,  orMassinger.  It  is  a  pure  dream  of  Elyaiuoi. 
The  reader  is  transported,  as  in  Shakapcare's  '  Tera- 
post,'  to  scenea  of  fairy  enchantment,  but  no  gross- 
nesH  minglea  with  the  poet's  creations,  and  his  must 
is  ever  ready  to  '  moralise  the  song"  with  strains  o: 
solemn  imagery  and  lofty  sentiment.  '  Comus'  was 
first  published  In  1637,  not  by  its  author,  but  by 
Henry  Lawes,  who,  in  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  says,  'although  not  openly  acknowledged  by 
the  author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  oflspring,  an  lovely, 
and  BO  much  desired,  that  the  often  copyingof  it  hath 
tired  my  pen  to  give  my  aeveral  friends  satisfaction.' 
'  Lycidoa'  was  alao  published  in  the  aame  year.  Tliis 
exquisite  poem  ia  a  monody  on  a  college  companion 
of  Miltons.  Edward  King,  who  perished  bv  ship- 
wreck on  his  passage  from  Chester  to  Ireland. 
Milton's  descriptive  poems,  L'AUegro  and  //  Ftn- 
terota,  are  generally  referred  to  the  same  happy 
period  of  his  life  -,  but  from  the  cast  of  the  imagery, 
we  suspect  they  were  sketched  in  at  college,  when  he 
walked  tlie  '  studious  cloisters  pale,'  amidst  '  storied 
windows,'  and  'pealing  anthema.'  And,  indeed, 
there  is  a  tradition  tliat  the  sccoery  depicted  in 
'  L'AUegro'  is  that  around  a  country  college  retire- 
ment of  the  poet,  at  Forest  Hill,  about  three  mile* 
th)m  Oxford.  In  163S  the  poet  led  the  paternal 
roof,  and  travelled  for  fifteen  months  in  France  and 


'Eemi 


.  lake' 


His  society  was  courted  by 
the  'choicest  Italian  wits,'  and  he  visited  Galileo, 
then  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  The  statuesque 
grace  and  beauty  of  some  of  Milton's  poetical  crea- 
tion* (the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  angel 
Raphael,  and  parts  of  Paradin  Begaintk)  were  pn 
bably  suggested  by  bia  study  of  the  works  of  ai . 
In  Florence  and  Borne.  The  poet  had  been  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  testifying  against  popery 
within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican ;  and  on  hi*  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  engaged  in  controveny 
against  the  prelates  and  tlie  myollsta,  and  vindi- 
cated, with  characteristic  ardour,  tlio  utmost  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression.  His  prose  works 
are  noticed  in  another  port  of  this  volume.  In  ISU 
Milton  went  to  the  country,  and  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  a  high  cavalier  of  Ox- 
fordshire, to  whom  the  poet  wa*  probably  known, 
as  Mr  Powell  had,  many  years  before,  borrowed 
£500  from  hia  father.  He  brought  his  wife  to  Lon- 
don, bnt  in  the  short  period  of  a  month,  the  studious 
tmbita  and  philosophical  seclusion  of  the  republi- 
can poet  proved  so  distasteful  to  the  cavalier's  fdr 
daughter,  that  she  left  his  b< 
parents,  and  refiiscd  to  return.  MUlon  resolved  to 
repudiate  lier,  and  published  some  ti 
vorce,  in  which  he  arglioa  that  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  allowed  of  divorcement  for  uncleanness,  wai 
not  adultery  onlv,  but  uncleanness  of  the  mind  oi. 
well  as  the  body.  This  dangerous  doctrine  he 
maintained  through  life ;  hut  the  year  after  her  de- 
sertion (when  the  poet  was  practically  enforcing  his 
opinions  by  soliciting  the  hand  of  another  lady),  his 
erring  and  repentant  wife  fell  on  her  knee*  before 
him,  'Biibmisiive  in  distress,'  and  Milton,  like  hia 
own  Adam,  was  'fondly  overcome  with  female 
charm.'    He  also  behaved  with  great  generosity  ti 


I,  which  was  afterwards  i«duced  o 
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when  the  duties  wi 

dowM,  and  aftenrarda  with  the  cxoellent 
MarrelL  He  acrvcd  Cromwell  when  Cromwell  had 
thrown  off  the  mask  and  asiumed  all  but  the  name 
of  king,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  like  his  ftiend 
Bradihaw,  the  poet  had  not  disclaimed  thi>  new  and 
usurped  tfranny,  though  digaifled  by  a  master  mind. 
He  was  probably  hurried  along  hj  the  storm]'  tide  of 
eTentt,  till  he  could  not  well  recede. 

For  ten  years  MQton's  eyesight  had  been  failing, 
owing  to  the  '  weaHiome  studies  and  midtiightWHtch- 
ings'  of  his  youth.  The  U«t  reniwns  of  it  were 
sacrificed  in  the  composition  of  his  Dtfauio  Populi 
(he  was  willing  and  proud  to  make  the  sacriflce),  and 
bv  the  close  of  the  year  1652,  be  was  totally  Wnd, 
'Dark,  darkiirrecoTerabljdark.'  His  wife  di«l about 
'  some  time;  but  he  soon  married  again.  His  se- 
cond partner  died  withui  a  year,  and  he  conse- 
nted to  her  memory' one  of  hi«  simple,  hut 
a^mn  and  touching  sonnets : — 

Methooght  I  Mw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  AlcesCis  from  the  glare. 
Whom  JoTe's  great  >dd  to  her  glad  bushand  gars. 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  waah'd  from  spot  of  child-bed 
Purification  in  the  old  taw  did  sare. 
And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  haTC 
Full  sight  of  her  in  hearen  without  rcntraint. 
Came  Tested  all  in  white,  pui«  as  her  mind  ; 

'  face  was  vell'd,  yet  to  my  fancir'    ■-'■* 
Lore,  goodoess,  sweetneos,  in  her  pci 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  del 
Bat,  oh  I  OS  to  embrace  me  she  incli 
I  wak'd,  she  Bed,  and  day  brought  back  my  ni^t. 

The  Bestoration  deprived  Uilton  of  his  public 
employment,  and  eipued  him  to  danger,  bat  by  the 
interest  of  Darenant  and  MarreQ  (as  lias  been  said), 
his  name  was  included  in  the  general  amnesty.  The 
'  great  poet  was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  private 


him  greater  leisure ;  It  waa  ccmpleted  in  1GG5,  it  s 
cottage  at  Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  to  which  the  pwt 
had  withdrawn  fW>ni  the  pU^e,  then  caging  in  the 
metropolis  j  but  it  waa  not  published  till  two  jam 
afterwards,  when  the  copyright  was  parchMed  by  I 
Samuel  Siinmnns,abookseller,onthefoUowinKtenii(:  ' 
— An  immediate  payment  of  £5,  and  £5  mwe  when  i 
1300  copies  should  be  sold;  the  like  sum  iflerthe 
same  number  of  the  second  edition  (each  edition  (u 
consist  of  1500  copies),  and  other  £5  after  the  sale  of 
the  third.  The  third  edition  waa  not  puWiihed  till 
1678  (when  the  poet  was  no  more),  and  hii  widra 
(Milton  married  a  third  time,  about  1660}  sold  sU 
her  claims  to  Simmons  for  £S,    It  appears  that  in 


atudiu,  and  to  realise  the  devu 


■  of  bis 


Hilloo's  CottacB  at  Ctulfont. 

youth  for  an  immortality  of  Uterarj  tkaie.  Hi* 
spirit  was  unsubdued,  Paradut  Lotl  was  begun  ia 
' "%  when  the  division  of  the  secretaiyihip  gave 


1300  copies  of  *Faradi«eIio*t'had  been  sold  in  Ik 

FacHlmns  o(  Hflton^  Bsttnd  Hsb^  to  BfanmiKH. 

two  first  years  of  its  publication— a  proof  that  llif 
natJoD  was  not,  ■■  has  been  vulgarly  supposed,  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  the  divine  poem  then  CDter-  ' 
ing  on  ita  course  of  immortality.    In  eleven  year? 
from  the  date  of  its  publication,  3000  copies  bid  | 
been  sold;  and  a  modem  critic  has  expressed  adoubl 
whether   '  Paradise  Lost,'  published  eleven  jeirs  i 
since,  would  have  met  with  a  greater  demand!   The 
fall  of  man  was  a  theme  suited  to  the  serious  pan 
of  the  community  in  that  age.  Independently  of  the  i 
claims  of  a  work  of  genius.    The  Puritans  hid  not 
yet  wholly  died  oot^their  beatific  visions  were  not 
quenched  by  the  gross  nensaalism  of  the  times.  Coo-  . 
pared  with  Dryden's  plays,  how  pure,  how  loflyind  | 
sanctified,  must  hnve  appeared  the  epic  stnuni  of  , 
Milton  I    The  blaak-verse  nf  'Paradise  Lotf  wu, 
however,  a  slumhUngblock  to  the  reading  public 
So  long  a  poem  In  thii  meaaure  had  not  before  btei  i 
attempted,  and  ere  the  second  edition  wu  pablishtd. 
Samuel  Bimmuns  pnicurud  from  Hilton  a  short  suJ  i 
spirited  esplanatioB  of  hi*  reasons  for  depsrtln;  ' 
from  the  ■  trmiblesiwno  bondage  of  chyming.'    In 
1671  the  poet  produced  his  Pataditt  Rtgainedwi 
Sanuon  AgonisUi.     The  severe  simplicity  and  the  ' 
restricted  plan  of  these  poems  have  rendered  them 
less  popular  than  '  Comus'  or  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  bnl 
they  exhibit  the  intensity  and  three  of  Milton') 
geniusi  they  were 'the  ebb  of  a  mighty  tide.'    Vi' 
survey  of  Greece  and  Home  in  '  Paradiao  Begainei'  ■ 
and  the  poet's  description  of  the  banquet  in  the 
grove,  are  as  rich  and  exuberant  as  anything  in 
'  Faradise  Lost ;'  while  his  brief  sketch  of  the  tbim- 
der-storm  in  the  wildeniess,  in  the  same  pnem.  is  , 
perhaps  the  most  strikingly  dramatic  and  eOhtirc  ; 
passage  of  the  kind  in  all  his  works.    The  ictifc 
and  studious  lift  of  the  poet  vnu  now  near  a  dose. 
It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  Uiat  Poverty,  in  her  'ont 
■bape,  never  entered  bis  dwelling,  Itfadiated  h; 
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Tisions  of  paradise;  and  that,  though  long  a  tufibrer 
from  hereditary  disease,  his  mind  was  calm  and 
bright  to  the  last.  He  died  without  a  struggle  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  November,  1674.  By  his  first 
rash  and  ill-assorted  marriage,  Milton  left  three 
daughters,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  taught  to  read  and 
pronounce  seyeral  languages,  though  they  onlv  un- 
derstood their  native  tongue.  He  complainea  that 
the  children  were  *undutiAil  and  unkind'  to  him; 
and  they  were  all  living  apart  from  their  Illustrious 
parent  for  some  yean  biefore  his  death.  His  widow 
inherited  a  fortune  of  about  £1600,  of  which  she 
gave  XlOO  to  each  of  his  daughters.  , 

Milton's  early  poems  have  much  of  the  manner 
of  Spenser,  particularly  his  *  Lyddaa.'  In  *  Comus' 
there  are  various  traces  of  Fletcher,  Shakspeare, 
and  other  poets.*  Single  words,  epithets,  and  images, 
he  freely  borrowed,  but  they  were  so  combined  and 
improved  by  his  own  splendid  and  absorbing  ima- 
gination, as  not  to  detract  from  his  originality. 
His  imperial  fancy  (as  was  said  of  Burke)  laid  all 
art  and  nature  under  tribute,  yet  never  lost  *  its 
own  original  brightness.'  Miltcm's  diction  is  pecu- 
liarly ridx  and  pictorial  in  effect  In  force  and  dig- 
nity he  towers  over  all  his  contemporaries.  He 
is  of  no  class  of  poets :  *  his  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart'  The  style  of  Milton's  verse  was 
moulded  on  classic  models,  chiefly  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians; but  his  musical  taste,  his  love  of  Italian 
Uteratuie,  and  the  lofty  and  solemn  cast  of  his  own 
mind,  gave  strength  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  His 
minor  poems  alone  would  have  rendered  his  name 
immortal,  but  there  still  wanted  his  great  epic  to 
complete  the  measure  of  his  fiune  and  the  glory  of 
his  country. 

*  Paradise  Lost,*  or  the  fall  of  man,  had  long  been 
familiar  to  Milton  aa  a  subject  for  poetry.  He  at 
first  intended  it  as  a  drama,  and  two  draughts  of  his 
scheme  are  preserved  among  his  manuscripts  in 
Trinity  college  library,  Cambridge.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, was  beMer  adapted  for  an  epic  than  a  dramatic 
poem.  His  'Samson,'  though  cast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  has  little  of  dramatic  interest  or  variety  of 
character.  His  multifarious  learning  and  uniform 
dignity  of  manner  would  have  been  too  weic[hty  for 
dialogue;  whereas  in  the  epic  form,  his  erudition  was 
well  employed  in  episode  and  illustration.  He  was 
perhaps  too  profuse  of  learned  illustration,  yet  there 
is  something  very  striking  and  imposing  even  in  his 
long  catalogues  of  names  and  cities.  They  are  gene- 
rally sonorous  and  musicaL  *  The  subject  of  Para- 
dise Lost,'  Bays  Mr  Campbell,  *was  tiie  origin  of 
eril—an  era  in  existence — ^an  event  more  than  all 
others  dividing  past  from  future  time — ^an  isthmus 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  theme  was  in  its 
nature  connected  with  everything  important  in  the 
circumstances  of  human  history ;  and  amidst  these 
circumstances  Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Pagan- 
ism were  too  important  and  poetical  to  be  omitted. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitied  wholly  to  neglect 
them;  but  as  a  poet,  he  diose  to  treat  them,  not  as 
dreams  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of 
infernal  existences.  Thus  anticipating  a  beautifhl 
propriety  for  all  classical  allusions,  thus  connecting 
and  reconciling  the  co-existence  of  fable  and  truth, 
and  tims  identifying  his  fallen  angels  with  the 
deities  of  **  gay  religions  fiiH  of  pomp  and  gold,"  he 
tokfid  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his 
subject  and  clothed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  super- 
BtitioD.'    The  two  first  books  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  are 

•  Dv7l«l,  in  bis  prafsM  to  the  *  FaUes,'  says, '  Mflton  has 
acknowMgad  to  nw  that  BpojjMr  wa«  hJ«  origiziaL'  Browne, 
l^tetdiar,  Barton,  and  Drunimond,  also  anistcd :  Milton,  aa 
luM  Um  iMpyOy  wtnarkw,  was  a  great  ooUeotor  of  sweeta 


remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The 
delineation  of  Satan  and  the 'fallen  angels  'hurled 
headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky,'  and  tiieir 
assembled  deliberations  in  the  infernal  council,  are 
astonishing  efibrts  of  human  genius — *  their  appear- 
ance dwarft  every  other  poetical  conception.'  At  a 
time  when  the  common  superstition  of  the  country 
presented  the  Spirit  of  Evil  in  the  most  low  and 
debasing  shapes,  Milton  invested  him  with  colossal 
strength  and  migesty,  with  unconquerable  pride  and 
daring,  with  passion  and  remorse,  sorrow  and  tears^ 
'  the  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess  of  glory  ob- 
scured.' Pope  has  censured  the  dialogues  hi  heaven 
as  too  metaphysical,  and  every  reader  feels  that  they 
are  prolix,  and,  in  some  instances,  unnecessary  and 
unbecoming.  The  taste  of  Milton  for  argumentative 
speech  and  theology  had  overpowered  his  poetical 
imagination.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  human  interest *in  the  poem.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  is  not  felt  The  poet  has  drawn  the 
characters  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  such  surpassing 
art  and  beauty,  and  has  invested  their  residence  in 
Paradise  with  such  an  accumulation  of  charms,  that 
our  sympathy  with  them  is  strong  and  unbroken ; 
it  accompanies  them  in  their  life  of  innocence,  their 
daily  employment  among  fruits  and  flowers,  their 
purity,  affection,  and  piety,  and  it  continues  after 
the  ruins  of  the  foil.  More  perfect  and  entire  sym- 
pathy could  not  be  excited  by  any  living  agents. 
Li  these  tender  and  descriptive  scenes,  the  force  and 
occasional  stiffiiess  of  Milton's  style,  and  the  march 
of  his  stately  sonorous  verse,  are  tempered  and 
modulated  with  exquisite  skilL  The  allegorical 
figures  of  Sin  and  Beath  have  been  found  fault 
with:  'they  vrill  not  bear  exact  criticism,'  says 
Hallam,  'yet  we  do  not  wish  them  away.'  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  among  the  grandest  of  Milton  s 
conceptions — terrific,  repulsive,  yet  sublime,  and 
sternly  moral  in  their  effects.  Who  but  must  enter- 
tain disgust  and  hatred  at  sin  thus  portrayed? 
The  battie  of  tiie  angels  in  the  sixth  book  is  perhaps 
open  to  censure.  The  material  machinery  is  out  of 
place  in  heaven,  and  seems  to  violate  even  poetical 
probability.  The  reader  is  sensible  how  the  combat 
must  end,  and  wishes  that  the  whole  had  been  more 
veiled  and  obscure.  '  The  martial  demons,'  remarks 
Campbell,  *  who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell, 
lose  some  portion  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven.' 
The  discourses  of  the  angel  Raphael,  and  the  vision 
of  Michael  in  the  two  last  books — leading  the  reader 
gentiy  and  slowly,  as  it  were,  from  the  empyrean 
heights  down  to  earth — ^have  a  tranquil  dignity  of 
tone  and  pathos  that  are  deeply  touching  and  im- 
pressive. The  Christian  poet  triumphs  and  predo* 
minates  at  the  close. 

[^^n  on  the  Nativity.'] 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  heaven-bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  dofi^d  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow  ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 

Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 

Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities.  < 
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Bat  he.  Her  fean  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-ej'd  Peace ; 

She,  cn>wn*d  with  ofiye  green,  came  sofllj  gliding 
Down  through  the  taming  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And,  waying  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  uniTersal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle's  sound. 
Was  heard  the  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  stiU  with  awful  eve. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sor'reign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss*d. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  foigot  to  raye. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  ware. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  rooming  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  wam*d  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  I^rd  himself  beqiake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  giren  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten'd  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  buming  azletree,  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  liye  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loyes,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  ho  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Diyinely-warbled  yoioe 
Answennf  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  uieir  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose. 
With  Uiousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aiiy  region  thrilling. 
Now  was  almost  won, 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefac'd  night  array'd ; 
The  helmed  cherabim. 
And  swoMed  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  ouirc, 
Wita  unexpressive  notes,  to  Haven's  new-bom  heir. 


Such  music,  as  'tis  said. 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hon^ 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  wares  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long. 

Time  will  mn  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  dtj. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  retum  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no. 

This  must  not  yet  be  so,  , 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy,  | 

That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss, 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep. 
The  wakeful  tmmp  of  doom  must  thunder  throngh 
the  deep. 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang. 

While  the  red  fire  and  smould'ring  doads  outbiake ; 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session. 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  ^read  nis 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  blia<i. 
Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  happy  dayy 
The  old  dragon,  under  sround. 
In  straiter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway ; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  taiL 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deoeiring. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  lesTiii^- 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell,  . 

Inspires  the  pale-ey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cclK 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
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With  flower-inwoTeD  tresses  torn, 
The  njmphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mouni. 

'  In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lan  and  Lemurs  mourn  with  midnight  plaint ; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affirights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  power  forgoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  Ba&lim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice-batter'd  god  of  Palestine ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Uearen's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers*  holy  shine ; 
The  Libyac  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn  ; 
In  rain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz 
mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  TBin  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  iieen 

In  Memphian  grore  or  green. 

Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowings  loud : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud ; 
In  Tain  with  timbreird  anthems  dark  , 

The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand. 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtun'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  ware, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale. 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

EMh  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-lov'd 
maze. 


But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  hero  have  ending : 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  ^'d  her  polish'd  car. 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 
And  a^l  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-hamess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

On  May  Morning. 

Now  the  bri|[ht  morning  star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  floweiy  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thns  we  mAu\m  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


Sonnet  on  his  own  Blindness, 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide^ 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 

'  Doth  Ood  exact  day-labour,  light  denied !' 

I  fondly  ask;  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies, '  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts;  who  best 

Bears  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait !' 

[In  Anticipatum  of  the  Attach  of  the  Royalists  iipoii 

thtCity.^ 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 

Wtkoee  chance  ^n  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas. 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower: 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  And  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  waUs  from  ruin  bare. 

[On  the  Massacre  of  the  ProtaUmU  m  PiedmmiLl 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  firom  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo. 

[Scene  from  Comue.'\ 

The  Lady  eaters. 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true. 

My  best  guide  now :  methoueht  it  was  the  sound 

Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment. 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 

Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 

In  wanton  dance  they  praise  Uie  bounteous  Pan, 

And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swiU'd  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet  0  t  where  else 

Shall  I  inform  my  unaocf  uainted  feet 

In  the  blind  mases  of  this  tangled  wood  f 

My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 

With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 

Under  the  spreading  &vour  of  these  pines. 

Stent,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 

To  Dring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 

As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 

Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmers  weed. 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wmd. 

But  where  they  arc,  and  why  they  came  not  bftck. 
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•  the  labour  of  mj  thougbti ;  tia  likeliest 

They  h&d  engsg*!!  thtii  wuiderinj;  atepa  too  lu ; 
And  euiious  dukneas,  ere  thej  could  return, 
Hftd  atole  them  from  me :  elae,  O  thieriali  night, 
Why  ahould'at  thou,  but  for  lome  f«l(mioua  end, 
In  th;  dvk  Untem  thui  cloae  up  the  ttara. 
That  nature  hung  in  heBren,  ma  fill'd  their  lamp! 
With  ererluting  oil,  to  gira  due  light 
To  the  milled  and  lonelv  tnTcllerl 
'         '  le  place,  u  well  m  I  mar  gneaa, 

irea  noir  the  tmault  of  loud  mirth 

oueht  b< 
Wb»t  mjght  thij  be  t     A  thou 
Begin  to  throng  into  mj  memory. 
Of  culling  ibupcs,  luid  beckoning  ahndom  dire, 


iiibly,  and  now  betiere 
le  Good,  t 
Are  but  u  alaiiih  oScera  of  rengeuice. 
Would  aend  a  glittering  guudian,  if  need  wete. 
To  keep  my  life  Ntd  honour  unuaul'd. 
Waa  I  deceiT'd,  or  did  a  labla  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  lilrer  lining  on  tbe  nightl 
I  did  not  err ;  there  doca  a  asble  cloud 

n  forth  her  lilrer  lining  on  the  night. 
And  cBiita  ■  gleam  over  tbia  tufled  groie : 
I  cannot  halloo  to  mj  brother!,  but 
Such  noiae  aa  I  can  make  to  be  heard  fartheat, 

re;  for  my  new  enliTen'd  apirtta 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  peihapt  an  not  far  oC 

Sweot  Echo,  aweeteat  nymph,  that  lir'at  nDaeon 
Within  thy  airy  shell, 
Ij  alow  Meander'a  margent  green. 
And  in  the  Tiotet-embroider'd  Tale, 

Where  the  lore-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  the«  her  aad  eong  moumeth  well ; 
CaniC  Uiou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likeat  thy  Narciuua  acel 

O,  if  tliou  bftTe 
Hid  them  in  Bome  floweiy  cave. 
Tell  me  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  aphere  T 
So  may  at  thou  be  translated  to  the  nkicH, 
And  give  reaounding  grace  to  all  beaicn'a  harmon 
£nWr  Cowng. 
Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth'a  monld 
Breathe  luch  dirine  enchanting  nriahmeDtt 
■omething  holy  lodgea  in  that  breait, 
with  theae  rapturea  moTea  (he  Tocal  air 
To  testify  hia  hidden  residence 


Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiadea, 
Culling  their  potent  berba  and  baleful  dnui. 
Who,  aa  they  lung,  would  take  the  priaon'd  to 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Scjlla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  wavea  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charrbdia  murmur'd  aofl  applauae. 
Yet  they  in  pleaaing  alumber  lull'd  the  senae. 
And  in  sweet  madneai  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  Bucb  a  aaeted  and  home-felt  daligbt. 
Such  aober  certainty  of  waking  blia, 
•nt  heard  till  now. 


[iVoiaa  ttf  COoKity.] 
[Fnm  OoDuia.] 

Tia  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastitv ; 
She  that  has  that  ii  clad  in  compwU  sted. 
And  likff  a  qiuTer'd  nymph  with  anowa  keca. 
Hay  trace  huge  fbieals,  and  Tmhubonr'd  heauia, 
Infamona  hilla,  and  nndy  parilooi  wilds. 
When,  through  the  aacred  rayi  of  Cbaati^, 
Ka  aaTage  fierce,  bandit,  or  moont^nev'r 
Will  daie  to  aoil  her  Tiigin  purity: 
Yea,  there,  when  TOty  dauUtion  dwells, 
B;  grata  and  catenu  ahafg'd  with  honiil  shiiW 
She  may  pan  on  with  unblench'd  m^esty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  invaumption. 
Some  aay  no  eril  thing  that  walks  by  night 
Id  fog  or  fin,  by  lake  or  mooriah  feo. 
Blue  meagn  hag,  or  atubbom  onlud  ghost. 
That  brea^  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time; 
No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  rirginity. 
Do  ye  belicTe  me  yet,  or  ahaU  1  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  achoola  of  Onee» 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  I 
Hence  had  the  huntnss  Dian  her  dread  bmr. 
Fair  silTer-stiafied  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 
Wherewith  she  tarn  d  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nonght 
The  fnTolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 
Feor'd  beratem  frown,  and  ^e  was  queen  o'th'w> 
What  was  that  anaky-headed  Ooijon  shield 
That  wise  Hinerra  wore,  unconquar'd  rirain. 
Wherewith  she  fieei'd  her  foes  to  congtaTd  abat 
But  rigid  looka  of  chaste  austerity. 
And  noble  grace  that  dath'd  brute  Tiolaoce 
With  sodden  adoration  and  blank  aws  I 
So  dear  to  heaieD  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  aincsrely  so, 
A  thousand  lireried  angela  lacquey  her. 
Driving  far  ofi'each  thing  of  ain  and  guilt. 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  Tiiion 
Tell  bor  of  tbinga  that  no  gnias  ear  can  hear-, 
ill  oft  couTerse  with  hearenly  habitant* 
egin  to  cait  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
._. ■.  ._  I 'fl  the  Bool's  eswom 


[Tht  ^rifi  Epiloffnt  in  Oomm,J 
To  the  ocean  now  T  fly, 
And  Chose  happy  ctiniea  that  II* 
Where  day  nerer  shuts  hia  ey». 
Up  in  the  broad  Gelds  of  the  skj  : 
Then  I  suck  the  liquid  aii 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Heaperua,  and  his  daughters  thiea 
That  aing  about  the  golden  tree  : 
Along  the  crisped  ahadee  and  bowen 
Bbt^s  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring  ; 
The  Gtacee,  and  the  ro«y-bosom'd  honn. 
Thither  al!  their  bounties  bring ; 
There  eternal  summer  dwells. 
And  west-winds,  with  muaky  ving. 
About  the  cedar  'n  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  Caaaia't  balmy  amells. 
Iria  then  with  humid  bow 
Watera  the  odorous  banks,  that  VUm 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  paifled  scarf  can  shew  ; 
And  drenches  with  Elyaian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  tnu) 
ia  of  hyacinth  and  roaes, 


Where  young  Adonis  oft  n 

Waiing  welTof"-  ' 

In  slomber  soft, 
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Sadly  aitfl  the  AaaTiiui  queen  : 
But  {»t  thote  in  apuijled  iheen 
Ccleatisl  Cupid,  her  fun'd  nn,  idTuic'd, 
Holdi  hit  dear  Pcycbe  iweet  entnnc'd. 
After  iier  wssdering  labours  long. 
Till  free  conBenC  the  eoda  among 
Make  her  hit  etenial  Dnde, 
And  fsxim  her  fair  unspotted  aide 
Two  bliBuful  twins  are  to  be  born. 
Youth  and  Joy  ;  >o  Jovo  hath  miom. 

But  now  my  ta«k  ti  imootlil;  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  1  can  mn. 
Quickly  to  the  p^en  «Lrth'i  end, 
ttTiere  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend ; 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  aoon 
To  the  cnmen  of  the  moon. 

Mortalii,  that  would  follow  ne, 
Iiore  Virtue;  she  alone  ii  free : 
She  aux  teach  ye  hoir  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  Bphery  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Hearen  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


Ksnaliu  of  MUlon's  Houw  at  Fonsl  Hill.  n~r  Oifort ; 
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Hence  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  bom. 

In  Stypan  cave  fortoro, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  itchts 

unholy ; 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 
When  brooding  Darkness  spreads  hia  Jealous 

wings. 
And  the  night-raTcn  sings  j 
There  luidcT  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  tocks, 
Ai  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  d»rk  Cimmerian  desert  erer  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
Tn  heaTBn  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  m«ii  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  loTely  Venus  at  a  birth, 
With  two  nster  Graces  more. 
To  in-cnnmed  Bocclins  bore  ; 
Or  lAethv  (as  some  sages  ung) 
Tbs  froUo  wmd  that  breaChea  the  spring, 


Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a-maying. 
There  on  beds  of  Tioleta  Hue, 
And  fresh  blown-roses  wash'd  in  dew, 
FiU'd  her  irith  thee  »  daughter  lair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  Bad  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  miilea. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  loTO  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  deride*. 
AJid  Laughter  holdieg  both  his  sides. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty : 
And,  if  I  give  tbee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  lire  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  ploaiures  free : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  Sight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 

From  hia  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 

And  at  mj  window  bid  good-morrow. 

Through  UiB  sweet-brier,  or  the  rine. 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine  : 

While  the  cock  witli  IItbIj  din. 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bom  door. 

Stoutly  strnts  bis  dames  before  j 

Otl  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  ham 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  tnom. 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 

Throng  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
.   Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Rieht  against  the  eastcm  gate, 
,  Where  Uie  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light. 

The  clouds  in  thouwuid  li.eries  dight ; 
I    While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
'    Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 

And  the  milk-maid  lingeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  talc. 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dole. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleMOtes, 


Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  itr»y  ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest  ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied  : 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rirers  wide  : 
Toners  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tulled  trees, 
W^here  perhaps  some  beauty  lice, 
The  Cynoauie  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  bj  a  cottage-chimney  smokes, 
From  betwiit  two  aged  oaks 
Where  Corydoo  and  Thjrsis,  met. 
Are  at  their  saroury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country-ioessea. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses  ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 
With  Thestylis  to  hind  the  sheaves ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead. 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  Jocund  rebecks  sound 
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To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancing  in  the  cbequer'd  shade  ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  liyelong  daylight  fail ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinch'd,  and  puU'd,  she  said. 

And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 

His  shadowy  flail  had  tbrash'd  the  com. 

That  ten  daT-lab'rers  could  not  end, 

Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strcngtn ; 

And  cropful  out  of  doors  he  flings 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  safiron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 
Such  sights  as  youthnil  poets  drcaiu 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  leamed  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakspcare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
WiUi  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running ; 
Untvristing  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  car 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eunrdioe. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  Uiee  I  mean  to  live. 

Hence  rain  deluding  joys. 

The  brood  of  Folly,  vrithout  father  bred  I 

How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain ; 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams. 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy. 
Hail  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  yisa^  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  numan  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlud  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 


Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  besefm ; 

Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  offended: 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended. 

Thee,  bright-hair'd  Vesta,  long  of  yors 

To  solita^  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  SiUum's  reign 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain). 

Oft,  in  glimmering  bowers  and  gladee^ 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  groye. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Ck>me,  pensire  nun,  devout  and  puie^ 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress-lawn, 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  eyen  step,  and  musing  gait^ 
And  looks  commereine  with  &e  dues^ 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till. 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  flMt ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet^ 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring. 
Aye  round  about  Joye's  altar  sing ; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation : 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night ; 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon-yoke, 
Gently  o  er  th'  accustom'd  oak. 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  th^  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  ey'ning  song : 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shayen  green, 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heay'ns'  wide  pathless  way  j 
And  on,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where  fflowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  firom  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes  ;  or  unsphero 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
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And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
III  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 
Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine, 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Tixgin,  that  thy  power 
Mi^ht  raise  Musoeus  from  his  bower; 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  Ioto  did  seek. 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscfui  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarflfe, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  mfe. 
That  own*d  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass. 
And  of  the  wond'rous  horse  of  brass. 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung. 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
AVhere  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career. 
Till  ciTil-suited  Mom  appear : 
Not  trick'd  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
Bat  kerchierd  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  uaher*d  with  a  shower  still, 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  flinf 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  ^Ivan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  nallow'd  haunt 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
AVhoe  no  profaner  eye  may  look ; 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  boe  with  honey*d  thigh, 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep : 
And  let  some  France  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  m  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  dispiay'd. 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  1  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath. 

Sent  hj  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 

Or  th*  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 
But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale ; 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dlght, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pefJing  orcan  blow 

To  the  fuU-voic'd  quire  oelow, 

In  serrice  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

A^  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Bissoire  me  into  ecstacies. 

And  bring  »U  hear*n  before  mine  eyes. 
And  mar  ft^  Ias^  niy  weary  age 

Find  oat  um  peaceful  hermitage. 


The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  cv'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew. 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew : 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

{Fnm  Lycidag.'] 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude  ; 
And,  with  forc'd  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  d^ul  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  %    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  wateiy  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string : 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse ; 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  do9tin*d  urn ; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nursM  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
B^tteninff  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
0^  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright. 
Toward  heaven's  descent  had  slo^d  his  westering 

wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  satyrs  danc'd,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 
And  old  Damoetas  lov*d  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  0  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  shephen^  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep 
Clos'd  oer  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas! 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ah  me  I  I  fondly  dream ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  done  ! 
What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore! 
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Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  I 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  vrith  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair  I 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  fuzy  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    '  But  not  the  praise,' 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears ; 
'  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ; 
But  liyes  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judgine  JoTe ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  hearen  expect  thy  meed.* 

[Salan^a  Address  to  the  Sun,'] 
[From  <  Paradiae  Lost.*] 

• 

O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their diminishM  heads;  U)  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once — above  thy  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  king. 
Ah,  wherefore !    He  deserv'd  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none,  nor  was  his  service  hard. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  i 

How  due !-— yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me. 

And  wrought  but  malice ;  li^d  up  so  high, 

I  'sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe  : 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received; 

And  understood  not  that  a  erateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged :  what  burden  then  t 

O,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition !     Yet  why  not  ? — some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean. 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  1 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  to  accuse, 

But  heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all ! 

Be  then  his  love  accurst ;  since  love  or  hate,    * 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  wo  : 

Nay,  cun'd  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable ! — which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair ! 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 

And  in  the  lowest  d^p  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide  ; 

To  which  the  hell  I  sufier  seems  a  heaven. 

O,  then  at  last  relent ;  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  t 

None  left  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 


Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  1  could  8ubdu« 

The  Omnipotent.    Ay  me  I  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain  ; 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  tnrone  of  helL 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 

The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  former  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feign 'd  submission  swore !  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  piezc'd  so  deep ; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace: 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  inst^d 

Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  delight, 

Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  thL  world. 

So  farewell  hope  ;  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear ; 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heaven's  king  I  hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 

As  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

[AssembUng  of  ^  FaUm  An^.] 
CFrom  the  same.]] 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  looks 
Down  cast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  sentl^  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  fean. 
Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His  mightv  standMd  ;  that  proud  honour  claii&'d 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  elitt'ring  staff  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign,  whidi,  full  high  advanc'd. 
Shone  like  a  met^r  streaming  to  tne  wind, 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaa'd 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies,  all  tHe  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  airay, 
Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  immov'd, 
With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage. 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chaae 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they. 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  oiann'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil ;  and  now 
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Adranc'd  in  Tiew,  they  stand,  &  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  anns,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  witii  oider'd  spear,  and  shield. 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc*d  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion,  views  their  order  due. 
Their  visages  and  statures  as  of  Oods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart . 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories ;  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force  as,  nam*d  with  these. 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infieuitiy 
Warred  on  bj  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phl^ra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  join'd. 
That  fo^^t  at  Thebes,  and  Ilium  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  £Eible  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptised  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Damasco  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afnc  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
Bj  Fontarabia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander ;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  &  tow'r ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeard 
Less  than  Archangel  niin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  gloiy  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
LodLs  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twllifht  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  &ar  of  change 
Peiplcxes  monarchs.    Darken'd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  check,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss^  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  m  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc*d 
Of  Heav*n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  glory  witner'd :  as  when  Heav'n's  fire 
Hath  8catn*d  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepared 
To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  aU  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay 'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

[The  Chrden  of  Eden»} 
CFrom  the  aame.] 

So  on  he  fiues,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green. 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wildeme»,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied ;  and  overhead  upgrew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar  and  jnne,  and  fir,  vid  branching  palm, 
A  sylvvii  wcne,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 
Shade  aliove  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  limw.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
'  The  T«d*iwi»  trmil  of  Paradise  up-sprung : 


Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  largo 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit. 

Blossoms  and  fi:iiits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mix'd ; 

Of  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landscape ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive    . 

All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils  :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course^  and  many  a 

league. 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smileft 

JiEve*8  Account  cfker  CrtaUon.'] 

] 


[From  the 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  reposM 

Under  a  shade  of  flow*rs,  much  wond'ring  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  munn'rinff  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liqitid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd. 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heav*n  ;  I  thither  went 

With  inexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  ereen  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appeared. 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back. 

It  started  back :  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd, 

Pleas*d  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me ;  '  What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself : 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  ;  but  follow  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whoee  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy, 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 

Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do, 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  I 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain ;  yet  methought  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wat'iy  image :  back  I  tum*d  ; 

Thou  following  cry'st  aloud,  '  Return,  fair  Eve, 

Whom  fly'st  thou  1  whom  thou  fly'st  of  him  thou  art. 

His  flesh,  his  bone :  to  give  thee  being  I  lent, 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear ; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

My  other  half.'     With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seiz*d  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excelPd  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyee 

Of  conjugal  attraction,  unreprov'd. 

And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing,  lean*d 

On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 

Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
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Smird  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregnB  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flow'ra ;  and  prestf'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure. 

{Morning  in  Paradise.^ 

[From  the  same.] 

Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  clime 

Advancing,  sow*d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  waked,  so  customed,  for  his  sleep 

Was  airy  light  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  temperate  rapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 

Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  ev*ry  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unawaken'd  Eve, 

With  tresses  discompos'd  and  glowing  cheek, 

As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 

I.«eaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 

Hung  over  her  enamour*d,  and  beheld 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 

Mild  as  when  Zcphyrus  or  Flora  breathes, 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus  :  '  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 

Hcav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 

Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 

Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 

How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.' 

«  *  * 

To  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arb'rous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up-risen. 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  brim, 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  £den*8  happy  plains, 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  proee  or  numerous  verse, 
More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began : 

*  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wond*rous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heav'ns 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimlv  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  teU,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Ansels !  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs, 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  His  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heav'n  : 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  laist.  Him  midst,  and  without  end  1 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  !  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  has  gain 'd,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon  I  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fix'd  stare,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies  ; 
And  ye  five  other  wnnd'ring  fires  !  that  move 


In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  ailVd  up  lig^L 

Air,  and  ye  elements  !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quatcmian  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix, 

And  nourish  ail  things  ;  let  vour  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists,  and  exhalations !  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs. 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  !  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines ! 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all,  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heav'n  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  prai«e. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even. 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Ix>rd  !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.' 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flow'rs ;  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  reach'd  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  ch?ck 
Fraitless  embraces  :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  'spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adom 
His  barren  leaves. 

[Evemn(j/  in  Paradise,'] 
[From  the  same.] 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied :  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  erassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  Ion?  her  amorous  descant  song ; 
Silence  was  pleas  d :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  livinff  sapphires ;  Hespems  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  *  Fair  Consort,  th'  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  Ood  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  fidling  with  soft  slumb*rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eye-lids :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  bod^  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  nis  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  frrah  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'ry  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  oreigrown, 
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That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  bands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestrewn,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest.' 
To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beautj  adorn 'd : 
*My  Author  and  Disposer ;  what  thou  bidst 
Unaigued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
Ood  b  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  whom  no  more 
U  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  courersing  I  forget  all  time : 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
GlUt'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  sen  show'rs ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heav'n,  her  starry  train  ; 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fmit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showers. 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glitt'ring  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these !  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  ?' 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  reply'd : 
'  Daughter  of  G<3  and  Man,  accomplish'd  Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minist'ring  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vun ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none. 
That  Heav'n  would  want  spectators,  Ood  want  praise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  wlien  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
AH  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.   How  oilen  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator  t  oft  in  bands. 
While- they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  Heav'nly  touch  of  instmmental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  numbers  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  nif ht,  and  lift  our  souls  to  Heaven.' 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r ;  it  was  a  place 
Chos'n  by  the  sov'reign  Planter,  when  he  fram'd 
AU  things  to  man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
'  Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
I  Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
I  Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Rear'd  hightiieirflourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
I  Mosaic ;  underfoot  the  violet, 
I  Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
[  Broidei^d  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
i  Of  oosUieti  emblem :  other  creatures  here. 


Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none ; 
Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.    In  shadier  bow'r. 
More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feigii'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph. 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  close  recess, 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs. 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed. 
And  heav'nly  choirs  the  hymcnscan  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  b^uty  more  adom'd, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and,  0  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet,  brought  by  Hormes,  she  ensnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  aveng'd 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  *  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  finish'd  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  bliss 
Ordain 'd  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abunduice  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  eartn,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  da  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

lExpidsion  from  Paradise.'] 
[From  the  aoxne.] 

He  ^nded ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarrah,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truoe ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended  ;  by  his  side. 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low ;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared  :-— 

'  Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  n^s : 
Sufficient  that  thy  praprs  are  heard,  and  death 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord  appeas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim : 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  hot ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come, 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil.' 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  who  unseen^ 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

*  0  unexpected  stroke ;  worse  than  of  death  I 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet,  thoueh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
ITiat  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    0  flowers  I 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  mj  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  t 
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Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  bud,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount! 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whitHer  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild !  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  V 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild  : — 
'  Lament  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  OTer-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound  ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  tbere  thy  native  soil.' 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
RecoTering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  retum'd. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd : — 

'  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 

Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 

Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 

Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 

And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  besides 

Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 

Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 

Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 

Recess,  luid  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 

Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate, 

Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and  if  by  prayer 

Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 

Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 

fiut  pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 

Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

1  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd : 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory, 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  I 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recalPd 

To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.' 
*  *  * 

Now  too  nigh 
Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix  d  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advaiic'd. 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temp'rate  clime :  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  Angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 


With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms : 
Some  natural  team  they  dropt,  bat  wip'd  them  soon. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  idiere  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  dow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

[Saian'a  Survetf  of  Greece,} 
[From  Paradise  Regained.] 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest,  behold. 

Where  on  the  .£gean  shore  a  city  stands. 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  aits 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick- warbled  notes  the  summer  long; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees*  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls,  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  rtne, 

.^lian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 

And  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challeng'd  for  his  own : 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  bait 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing : 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmiu'd  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof 'd  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 

Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounc'd 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumam'd  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st,  at  home, 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd.  i 

ANDREW  MARVCLL. 

Andrew  Marteix  (1620-1678)  is  better  known 
as  a -prose  writer  than  a  poet,  and  if  still  more  cele- 
brated as  a  patriotic  member  of  parliament  He 
was  associated  with  Milton  in  friendship  and  in 
public  service.  Marrell  was  bom  in  Hi^  where 
his  father,  a  clergyman,  resided.  A  romantic  story 
is  related  of  the  elder  Marvell,  and  of  the  drcum- 
stances  attending  his  death.  He  embarked  in  a 
boat  with  a  youthful  pair  whom  he  was  to  many  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  weather  was  calm,  but  the 
dergyman  bad  a  presentiment  of  danger ;  and  on 
entering  the  boat,  he  threw  his  cane  ashore,  and  , 
cried  out, '  Ho,  for  heaven  V  His  fears  were  Iwt  too 
truly  yerified ;  the  boat  went  down,  and  the  ▼bole 
party  perished.  The  son  was  educated  at  Cam- 1 
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I  briilge,  and  travelled  abroad  for  some  time.  Uilton 
and  be  became  acqiuiated,  it  ii  said,  ia  Bume. 
Marrell  vaa  afterward*  wcretary  to  the  embawj 
at  Constantinople.  A  letter  from  Milton  to  secre- 
tary Bradshan'  was,  in  I8a3,  discovered  in  the  State 
I'apur  Office,  in  which  the  poet  recommeudi  Mar- 
vtll  as  a  person  well  fitted  to  asalit  himaelf  in  hii 


,  nfllce  of  Latin  secretary,  be  being  a  good  scliolar,  and 

Utely  engaged  by  Geoeral  Fairfax  to  give  Inatnic- 

'  lions  in  the  languages  to  his  daughter.    The  letter 

I  ii  dated  February  1 658.    Marvell,  liowever,  was  not 

'  engaged   ag  Milton's  assistant  till   1657.    Shortly 

I  iiefure  tlie  Restoration,  he  was  elected  member  of 

I  parliament  for  hia  native  city.     Ue  was  not,  like 

!  Wilier,  an  eloquent  apcaker,  but  his  conaietency 

I  and  integrity  made  hini  liighly  esteemed  and  re- 

.  tpected.     MarvfU  is  suppuscd  to  liave  been  the  last 

!  Ktiglish  member  who  received  wa^cs  from  hia  con- 

i  slituents.*     Charles   II.  deli){hted  in  hia   aocietj, 

I  and  believinf;,  like  Sir  Robert  Wulpole,  that  every 

'  mna  had  his  price,  heaeAt  Lord  Danby,  his  trea- 

I  !Drer,  to  wait  upon  Marvell,  with  an   otTer  of  n 

iJace  at  court,  and  an  immediate  present  of  a  thou- 

l<  land  poiuids.    The  inflexible  member  for  Hull  iS- 

I  listed  his  ofll'rs,  and  it  is  said  humorously  illustrated 

his  independence  by  calling  his  servant  to  witness 

that  he  had  dined  for  three  days  successively  on  a 

■houlder  of  mutton  L    When  the  treasurer  was  gone, 

Uarvell  was  forced  to  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a 

Ruineal     The  patriot  preserved  hia  integrity  to  the 

last,  and  aatirised  the  profligacy  and  arbitrary  mea- 

lurea  of  the  court  with  niudi  wit  and  pungency. 

He  died  on  the  16t)i  of  August  1678,  witliouC  any 

previoos  illness  or  visible  decay,  whidi  gave  riae  to 

»  report  that  he  had  been  poisoned.     The  town  of 

Hull  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  erect  a  monument  to 

Marvell'f  memory,  but  the  court  interfered,  and 

forbade  the  votive  tribute. 

Marvell'a  prose  wrilinga  were  exceedingly  popular 
in  their  day,  but  being  written  for  teiuporary  pur- 
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poses,  they  have  mostly  gone  oat  of  mind  with  the 
circumstances  that  produced  them.  In  I6T2  he  at- 
taclced  Doctor,  afterwards  Biahop,  Parker,  in  a  piece 
entii\eA  The  ReheanalT^aiapoterL  In  tliis  production 
he  vindicatea  the  fair  fame  of  Milton,  who,  he  says, 
'  waa  and  ia  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp- 
ness of  wit  aa  any  man.'  One  of  Marvell's  treatises, 
An  A/xoiail  of  till  GroiBlh  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Gavemaient  in  Enghnd,  was  considered  so  formiif- 
able,  Uiat  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author  and  printer.  Among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  traces  of  that  vein  of  sportive  humour 
and  raillery  on  national  manners  and  abaurdities. 
which  was  afterward  carried  to  perfection  by  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  others,  may  be  found  in  MarvelL 
He  wrote  with  great  liveliness,  point,  and  vigour, 
though  often  coarse  and  personal  Ilia  poetry  ia 
elegant  rather  than  forcible :  it  was  an  cmbelliih- 
ment  to  his  character  of  patriot  and  controversialist, 
but  not  a  substantive  ground  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion. '  There  is  at  least  one  advanta^  in  the 
poetical  inclination,'  saya  Henry  Mackenzie,  in  his 
Man  of  Feeling,  '  that  it  is  an  incentive  to  philan- 
thropy. There  ia  a  ccrtaio  poetic  ground  on  which 
a  man  cannot  tread  without  feelings  that  enlarge 
the  heart  The  causes  of  human  depravity  vanish 
before  the  entliuaiasm  he  professes;  and  many  who 
are  not  able  to  reach  the  Parnassian  heights,  may 
yet  approach  so  near  as  to  be  bettered  by  the  air  of 
the  climate.'  This  appears  to  have  been  the  caae 
with  Andrew  MarvelL  Only  a  good  and  amiable 
man  could  have  written  his  verses  on  The  Emigrants 
in  tile  Btrmudaa,  so  tiill  of  tenderness  and  pathos. 
Flis  poem  on  The  Nymph  Complaining  fur  the  Deatii 
of  tier  Fates,  is  also  finely  conceived  a:)d  expressed. 

The  Eou'ji-aaU  ia  BfrMiiOfls. 
Where  the  remote  Bermudas  rido 
lu  th'  occan'a  bosom  uneapied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  liet'nlnt;  winds  received  their  mmg. 
'  What  should  wo  do  but  sing  His  pniiie 
Tliat  led  US  through  the  watery  maze 
Unto  an  isla  so  long  uukuown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  I 
Where  lie  the  huge  sea  monsteta  racks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs  ; 
He  lands  n»  on  a  grassy  stj^, 
Safe  from  the  atorma  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  pave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything. 
And  sends  the  fowla  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  eolden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate's  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows* 
He  makea  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 
And  thTDwa  the  melons  at  our  feet. 
But  applesi  plants  of  such  a  price. 


:>uld  ei 


«CQ  by  his 


With  cedars,  choa. 

From  Irflianon  hi 

And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar. 

Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 

He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 

The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 

And  in  these  rocks  for  ua  did  frame 


his  pra 


:  eialt, 


TiU  it  arrive  at  Hea 
Which  then  perhaps  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Meiic  bay.' 
ThuB  sang  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  aud  a  cheerful  note. 
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And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time.* 

The  Nymph  Complaining  for  tlie  Death  of  Iter  Faicn, 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Hare  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  I  Thev  cannot  thrire 
Who  kiird  thee.    Thou  ne'er  didst,  alive. 
Them  any  harm ;  alas  I  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill, 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Prevail  with  Heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears 
Rather  than  fail.    But  0  my  fears  I 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  eveiythiug, 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain  ; 
Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain ; 
Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 
Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  hands 
In  this  warm  life-blood,  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart. 
Yet  could  they  not  be  clean  ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain. 
There  is  not  such  another  in 
The  world  to  offer  for  their  sin. 

Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit. 
One  morning,  I  remember  well, 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 
Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then — I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  •  Look  how  your  huntsman  hero 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.' 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguil'd : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild. 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  mc  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this  ;  and  very  well  content 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game :  it  seem'd  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.    IIow  could  I  less 
Than  love  it !    Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  lovcth  me ! 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it,  too,  might  have  done  so 
As  Sylvio  did ;  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  far  njore  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  mine  own  fingers  nurs'd ; 

And  as  it  grew  so  every  day. 

It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  !  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft, 

And  white,  shall  I  say  ?  than  my  hand — 

Than  any  lady's  of  the  land  I 

It  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet. 

,  *  T^^P**^  *•'  Marvdl's,  partlculaily  the  Uwt  vcne,  seems  to 
Imvo  boen  in  the  mind  of  a  distiniruiahed  po«t  of  our  own  day, 
Mr  ThomM  Moora,  when  he  composed  his  fine  lyric.  •  Tlio 
Canadian  Boat  Song.' 


With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race ; 
And  when  *t  had  left  me  far  away, 
Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay ; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds. 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  rosea  overgrown. 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  loved  only  to  Iw  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade. 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 

Until  its  lips  cv'n  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 

And  then  to  mc  *t  would  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  vii^n  lips  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilite  cold. 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

Tfioughis  in  a  Gat'den, 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze. 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays  : 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree. 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  i^iade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbmid  ; 
While  all  the  flow'rs,  and  trees,  do  clo«^ 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  heiv, 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear ! 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below. 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  am'rous  as  this  lovely  green. 
Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame. 
Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name. 
Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed. 
How  far  thepe  beauties  her  exceed ! 
Fair  trees  !  where'er  your  barks  I  wound. 
No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

What  wond'rous  life  in  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  with  flow'rs,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdravrs  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  reaemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilatinff  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root. 
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Cuting  the  badiT'i  T«t  uide, 
Mj  Mill  into  the  boughs  dual  gliilc ; 
TTiere,  like  k  binl,  it  <il»  and  «iD|r«, 
Then  'iihet«  jmil  clBp»  iU  silrer  wingii. 
And,  till  prepar'd  for  longer  flight, 
U'sTCS  in  ill  pliuuH  the  Tmrious  light. 

Snch  ms  the  tutppj  gniden  itnte, 

While  mu  there  wmlk'd  without  &  mnte  : 

After  >  pl»ce  so  pure  and  ewect, 

WTiat  otlior  help  rauU  yet  be  meet ! 

Ilut  'tiru  beyoDd  t,  raortitl'K  shsra 

To  nuidcr  Hilitu^  there  : 

Tiro  p&radiw«  are  in  one. 

To  lire  in  puailiae  alone. 

Wow  well  the  Hkilful  gnrd'ner  drcir 
Of  flowen  and  herbs  thin  dial  new  I 
^Vhere,  from  attOTe,  the  milder  aun 
Does  through  &  fruiant  lodiac  run : 
And,  M  it  werki,  th'  industrious  bee 
Compulai  its  time  at  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  whulegnme  honn 
Ri  reckon'd,  hat  with  herbs  and  flowcrsi 


[A  W/iinaicat  Satire  m  Holland.'} 
Holland,  that  scarce  deBerrcs  Iht  name  of  land, 
As  but  elk'  off-scouring  of  the  Britinh  sand  ; 
And  so  much  earth  as  waa  contributed 
Bj  English  pilot*  when  thej  hesT'd  the  leltd  ; 
f  tr  what  bj  th'  ocean's  slow  alluiion  fell, 
Of  ihipwraek'd  cockle  and  the  muscle^hell ; 
This  indigested  »■       '     '" 


Ther,  with  mad  labour,  fish'd  the  land  tc 
And  dir'd  as  deipcrately  for  eacli  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if 't  had  been  of  Ambergreose; 
Collecting  anxiouflj  small  loads  of  claj, 
I«M  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 
Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  rowl. 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 


liow 


lid  the* 


sagh  the  centre  their  new-catched  miles; 
.\ncl  to  the  stake  a  strugeling  country  bound. 
Where  barking  warea  at  ill  bait  the  forced  groui 
Building  their  wal'rj  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky. 


To  make  a  bank  wa«  a  great  plot  of  slate  ; 
Inrent  a  shov'l,  and  ba  a  niagiBtral«. 
Hence  some  small  dike  giaie,  unpercciT'd  inradea 
The  pow't,  and  growa,  aa  'twere,  a  king  of  spades ; 
But,  for  leu  eni;  some  join'd  states  endures, 
Who  look  like  a  commission  of  the  sowen  : 
For  theae  half-anders,  half-wet,  and  half-dry. 
Nor  bear  strict  seirice,  nor  pure  libert)'. 
Tia  probable  religion,  after  this, 
Came  next  in  order;  which  they  could  not  mlsi. 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
Th'  apostles  were  so  many  fishermen  t 
'    Besides,  the  waters  of  themselTes  did  rise. 
And,  an  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptise ; 
Though  herring  for  Uieir  Ood  few  voices  mlss'd. 
And  Poor-John  to  have  been  th'  Evangelist. 
Faith,  that  could  never  twins  conceive  before. 
Never  so  fertile,  spawn'd  upon  this  nhore 
More  pregnant  than  thtic  Matg'ret,  that  laid  down 
Fat  Hands-in-Kelder  of  a  whole  llana-Towii. 
Sure,  when  religion  did  itself  embark. 
And  from  the  east  would  westward  steei  its  arfc. 
It  struck,  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground, 
Kach  one  thence  piUag'd  the  fint  piece  he  found : 
Hence  Amsterdaiu,  Turk,  Christian,  Pagan,  Jew, 
Staple  of  socCh,  and  mint  of  schism  grew ; 
That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 
Opiniou,  but  finds  credit,  and  exchange. 
Id  vain  for  CDtholics  ouisclvee  we  bear  : 
The  universal  church  is  only  there.    *     * 


is  rarely  that  a  pasquinade,  written  to  sat 
living  character!  or  systenis,  outlives  ita  own    ^ . , 
and,  where  such  is  the  case,  we  ma;  well  sappose 
something  very  remarkable  in  the  work,  if  not  In 


itiU  h 


I  claim  the  i 


To  show  them  what's  tfai 

A  daily  deluge  over  thei 

The  earth  and 

The  fish  oflt! 

.\nd  sat,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest ; 

And  oft  the  Tritons,  and  the  sea-nymph*.  «a* 

ttTiole  shoaU  of  Dutch  serv'd  up  for  CabiUau 

Or,  a*  they  over  the  new  level  rang'd, 

For  pickled  herring,  pickled  heeren  chang*d. 

Nature,  it  seem'd,  ashom'd  of  her  mintake, 

Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  dn 

Therefore  DeceMity,  that  first  made  kings, 

Something  like  government  among  them  bring*. 

For,  as  with  Pigmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane, 

AmoDg  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain. 

Among  the  blind  the  one-ey'd  blinkud  reigns. 

So  rule*  among  tbe  drowned  he  that  diains. 

Not  who  first  see  the  rising  sun  command*  : 

Bat  who  could  fint  discern  the  riniag  land*. 

Who  beat  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak. 

Him  they  their  lord,  and  countiy's  father,  speak. 

'  HflOaBd  vsa  the  enmay  of  lh«  nrninnawulth,  and  p 
UctaretaHtxIVtaUBt:  tltonfon  odlou  to  MarvetL 


.ke. 


jncrita  of  ita  author.    Such  n  work  is  IfvUii   .   . 

a  cavalier  burlesque  of  the  extravagant  idea*  and 
rigid  manners  of  the  E^^ish  Puritans  of  the  civil 

war  and  commonwealth.  Borne  up  by  a  fullcity  of 
Tcrsiflcation  and  an  intensity  of  wit  never  excellwl  in 
our  literature,  this  poem  still  retains  its  place  amongst 
the  classic  producticin*  of  the  English  muse,  although, 
perhaps,  rarely  read  through  at  once,  for  which,  in- 
deed, its  incessant  hrilliancy  in  some  meaa:ure  unfits 
it  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  this  extraordinary 
aatire,  was  bom  in  1613  nt  Stresham,  in  Worceiter- 
(liire.  Uii  father  was  a  farmer,  possessing  a  small 
Mi 
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estAte  of  bii  own  i  in  short,  on  Enftliih  yeoman, , 
The  poet,  hnving  received  aome  education  M  the 
gramrou'-Kbool  of  Worcester,  remoTed  to  Cam- 
bridge, probably  with  the  de>i^  of  prosecutiog  his 
studies  there;  but,  aa  lie  ii  ascertained  to  hare  never 
matriculated,  it  is  supposed  that  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents  had  forbidden  him  to 
adrance  in  the  learned  career  to  which  his  tastes 
directed  him.  On  this,  as  an  all  other  parts  of 
Butler's  life,  there  rests  great  □bscurity.  It  appears 
that  he  spent  some  years  of  his  youth  in  perfomiing 
the  duties  of  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  bis 
native  district,  and  that  in  this  sitnatjon  he  found 
ns  of  cnltivntiiig  hia  mind.  His  talents  may  be 
presumed  to  have  interested  some  of  his  fViends  and 
leighboun  in  his  behalf,  for  he  is  anerwards  Fuund 
n  Uie  familj  ot  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  use  of  a  library,  and  the  advantage  of  conver- 
sation with  the  celebrated  Sciden,  who  often  em- 
ployed the  poet  as  his  amuiueiiBia  and  tranacribcr. , 
Thus  ran  on  the  years  of  Butler's  yonth  and  early 
uihood,  and  ao  far  he  cannot  be  conaidered  as  un- 
fortonate,  if  we  eu«  to  presume  that  he  found  his 
chief  enjoymeut,  as  scholars  generally  da,  in  oppor- 
tunities of  intellectual  improvement.  He  is  next 
found  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  Bedford- 
shire gentleman,  wham  it  is  probable  he  served  in 
I  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Luke  was  one  of  Cramwcll'i 
I  principal  officers,  marked  probably — perhaps  to  an 
unusual  degree — by  the  well-known  peculiarities  of 
,  his  party.    The  situation  could  not  be  a  very  agree- 


,  able  o 


much 


I  towards  wit  and  humour,  even  though  those  quali 
ties  had  not  made  Uieir  owner  a  royalist,  which  in 
Bncli  an  age  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  do.  Daily 
exposed  to  association  with  persons  whose  character, 
from  antaj^iiniBm  to  hia  own.  he  could  not  but  loathe, 
it  ia  not  BurprisiTig  that  tlie  now  mature  inusc  of 
Butler  should  have  coiiri'ivcd  the  design  of  a  general 
satire  on  the  seclnripji  parly.  Ferliapa  personal 
grievances  of  hia  own  might  add  to  the  poignancy 
of  hia  fitiings  regariiing  the  Cromwellians.  The 
Diatuhless  fiction  of  Cervantes  supplied  him  with 
model,  in  which  he  had  only  to  sulutitute  the 
extravagances  of  a  pohtical  and  religious  fiuiaticism 

I  for  those  of  chivalry.  Luke  hiiusclf  is  understood 
o  be  depicted  in  Sir  Hudibras,  and  for  this  Butler 

!  has  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality :  we  arc  not  disposed  decidedly  to  rebut  the 
charge ;  hut  we  think  it  may  in  candour  be  alloweil 
to  hang  io  doubt,  until  we  know  something  more 
precise  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
nexion of  the  poet  with  his  patron,  and,  more  par- 

I  ticularly,  those  attending  their  parting. 

I      The  Restoration  threw  a  faint  and  brief  sunshine 

I  upon  the  life  of  Butler.  He  was  appointed  secretary 
o  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  President  of  the  principality 

;  of  Wales;  and  when  tlie  wardensliip  of  the  Marches 
is  revived,  the  earl  made  his  secretary  steward  of 

I  Ludlow  castle.     The  poet,  now  fifty  years  of  age, 

■  seemed  toaddtohissecurityforthe  future  by  marry- 
ing a  widow  named  Uerliert,  who  was  of  good  family 
and  fortune ;  but  this  prospect  proved  delusive,  in 
consequence  of  tlic  failure  of  parties  on  whom  the 
lady's  fortune  depended.  It  was  now  that  Butler 
first  became  an  author.  The  first  part  of '  Uudibras' 
appeared  in  1S63,  and  immediately  became  popular. 
Its  wit,  so  pat  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  satiric  pictures  which  it  presented, 
each  of  which  had  hundreds  of  prototypes  within 
the  recollection  of  all  men  then  living,  could  not 
fail  to  give  it  extensive  currency.  l)y  the  Karl  of 
Dorael.  an  accomplished  friend  of  letters,  it  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  coort ;  and  the  king 
is  said  to  have  dune  it  tlic  honour  of  often  (quoting 


it  A  second  part  appeared  in  I6S4,  and  •  thini 
fourteen  years  later.  But  thougfa  the  pcet  and  b'ls 
work  were  the  praise  of  all  ruiki,  ftem  royalty 
downwards,  he  waa  himself  little  benefited  by  it 
What  emolumenta  he  derived  from  hi*  itewirdsliip, 
or  whether  he  derived  any  emolument*  &om  it  at 
all,  does  not  appear;  but  it  seems  tolerably  clear 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  nieu 
and  struggling  circumstances  in  London.  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon  promised  him  a  place  at  coort,  but  be 
never  obtained  it  The  king  ordered  him  a  pieacnt 
of  £300,*  which  waa  insufllcient  to  discharge  the 
debts  pressing  upon  him  at  the  time.  He  waa  &. 
vour^  with  an  interview  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who,  however,  seeing  two  conrt  ladies  psM. 
Tun  out  to  thero,  and  did  not  come  back,  >o  thjit 
Butler  had  to  go  home  disappointed.  Such  an  thi' 
only  circumatfjices  related  aa  chequerinf!  a  twenty  - 
years'  life  of  obscure  misery  which  befell  the  nioit 
brilliant  comic  genius  which  perhaps  our  countiy 
has  ever  produced.  Butler  died  in  1G80,  in  a  mean 
street  near  Covent  GardeQ:t  and  waa  buried  at  the 
expense  of  a  friend. 


'  Hudibras*  is  not  only  the  best  burlesque  porm 
written  against  the  Puritans  of  that  age,  so  fcrtik' 
in  satire,  but  is  the  best  burlesque  in  the  English 
language.  The  same  amount  of  learning,  wil- 
shrewdness,  ingenious  and  deep  thought,  felicitoui 
illustration,  and  irresistible  drollery,  has  never  been 
comprised  in  the  same  limits.  The  ideaoftheknight. 
Sir  Hudibras,  going  out '  a-coloncUing'  with  his  Sqniie 
Halph,  is  of  course  ctnied  from  Cervantes;  but  liie 
AUingupof  the  story  IS  different  Don  Quixote  |^- 
sents  us  with  a  wide  range  of  adventure*,  whicb  ia- 
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terest  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  a  romance  about  the  Spanish  hero, 
and  a  tone  of  high  honour  and  chivalry,  which 
Butler  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  His  object  was 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
Puritans,  especially  their  leaders,  and  to  debase  Uiem 
,  by  low  and  Tulgar  associations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  many  of  their  acts  there  was  scope  for  sar- 
casm. Their  affected  dress,  language,  and  manners, 
their  absurd  and  fanatical  legislation  against  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  on  Sundays,  village  May-poles,  and 
other  subjects  beneath  the  dignity  of  public  notice, 
were  fair  subjects  for  the  satirical  poet  Their  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  also  led  them  into  intolerance  and 
absurdity.  Contending  for  so  dear  a  prize  as  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  believing  that  they  were  specially 
appointed  to  shake  and  overturn  the  old  corruptions 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Puritans  were  little  guided  by 
considerations  of  prudence,  iK)licy,  or  forbearance. 
Even  Milton,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  party, 
was  forced  to  admit 

That  New  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  large. 

The  higher  qualities  of  these  men,  their  indomitable 
courage  and  lofty  zeal,  were  of  course  overlooked 
or  despised  by.  the  royalists,  their  opponents,  and 
Butler  did  not  choose  to  remember  them.  His 
burlesque  was  read  with  delight,  and  was  popular 
for  generations  siter  the  Puritans  had  merged  into 
the  more  sober  and  discreet  English  dissenters.  The 
plot  or  action  of '  Hudibras'  is  limited  and  defective, 
iind  seems  only  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  peg 
on  which  he  could  hang  his  satirical  portraits  and 
allusions.  The  first  cantos  were  written  early,  when 
the  civil  war  commenced,  but  we  are  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  at  least  fifteen 
years  later,  and  have  a  sketch  of  public  affairs  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament.  The 
bare  idea  of  a  Presbyterian  justice  sallying  out  with 
his  attendant,  an  Independent  clerk,  to  redress 
superstition  and  correct  abuses,  has  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule, and  this  is  kept  up  by  the  dialogues  between 
the  parties,  which  are  highly  witty  and  ludicrous  ; 
by  their  attack  on  the  bear  and  the  fiddle;  their 
imprisonment  in  the  stocks;  the  voluntary  penance 
of  whipping  submitted  to  by  the  knight,  and  his 
adventures  with  his  lady. 

TTie  love  of  Hudibras  is  almost  as  rich  as  that  of 
Falstaff,  and  he  argues  in  the  same  manner  fur  the 
utmost  freedom,  men  having,  he  says,  nothing  but 
*  frail  vows*  to  oppose  to  the  stratagems  of  the  fair. 
He  moralises  as  follows : — 

For  women  first  were  made  for  men, 
Not  men  for  them :  It  follows,  then. 
That  men  haTe  riffht  to  every  one. 
And  they  no  fi%edom  of  their  own ; 
And  therefore  men  have  power  to  choose, 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 
Hence  'tis  apparent  that,  what  course 
Soe*er  we  take  to  your  amours, 
Though  by  the  indirectest  way, 
Tis  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 
And  that  you  oueht  to  take  that  course 
As  we  take  you,  tor  better  or  worse. 
And  gratefully  submit  to  those 
Who  you,  before  another,  chose. 

The  poem  was  left  unfiniBhed,  but  more  of  it 
would  hardly  have  been  read  even  in  the  days  of 
Charles.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  plethora  of  wit  in 
'Hudibraa,'  and  a  condensation  of  thought  and 
style,  whidi  become  oppressive  and  tiresome.  The 
facultie*  of  the  reader  cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of 

.  constant  taunoo;  and  after  perusing  some  thirty  or 
forty  pa^ei^  he  it  fUn  to  relinquish  the  task,  and 

I  seek  cot  fiir  the  simplicity  of  natoze.    Some  of  the 

1^ 


short  burlesque  descriptions  are  inimitable.    For  ex- 
ample, of  Morning — 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap. 
And,  like  a  lobster  boilM,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Of  Night— 

The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  skies, 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies*  eyes ; 
The  moon  pull'd  off  her  veil  of  light. 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sig^t, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade)^ 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night. 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light ; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere, 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  beean  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  borrow'd  lustre ; 
While  sleep  the  wearied  world  reliev'd, 
By  counterfeiting  death  reviv*d. 

Many  of  the  lines  and  similes  in  *  Hudibras  are 
completely  identified  with  the  language,  and  can 
never  be  separated  fh)m  it.  Such  are  the  opening 
lines  of  Part  U.  canto  three — 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 

As  lookertTon  feel  most  delight 

That  least  perceiye  a  juggler's  sleight; 

And  still  the  less  they  understand. 

The  more  they  admire  his  sleight-of-hand. 

Or  where  the  knight  remarks,  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  money — 

For  what  in  worth  is  anything. 
But  so  much  money  as  twill  bring  t 

Butler  says  of  his  brother  poets — 

Those  that  write  in  riiyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  sake ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 
I  think 's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

There  are  a  few  such  compelled  rhymes  in  '  IIudi< 
bras,'  but  the  number  is  astonishingly  smdL 

[Accom^iiihmenis  of  JIudibrat,'] 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why : 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk  ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore : 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  heat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  : 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood  ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  anything  but  chivalty  ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right-worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  chartel  or  lor  warrant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  on  the  saddle^ 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  as  swaddle  : 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature, 
Aje  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
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But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other : 
But  howBoe'er  they  make  a  pother. 
The  difTrenco  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fool. 
For  't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  hu  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 
But  they're  mistaken  very  much ; 
'Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such  : 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays,  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do  ; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Jjatin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted  ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word.     *     * 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic  ; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side  ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute ; 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument  a  man's  no  horse  ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  tnat  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination  : 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  olF 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by  : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk  ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  show't,  his  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich  ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect : 
It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages  ; 
Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 
It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 
As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one  ; 
Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 
And  truly,  to  support  that  charge, 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large : 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  do  wit ; 


Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on : 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  'on ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble  stones 
When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phrase, 
lie  would  have  us'd  no  other  ways. 

[Sdiffion  of  IfudibraBJ] 


For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  lemming  and  his  wit. 

'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 

To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillery ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  a{K>stolic  blows  and  knocks ; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 

A  godly  thorough  reformation. 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  ; 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  sick ; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  indin'd  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipp'd  God  for  spite ; 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  anoUier  for ; 

Freewill  they  one  way  disavow. 

Another,  nothing  else  allow ; 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin ; 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  dispange 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge ; 

Fat  pis  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  noM. 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon. 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd. 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonf^nse 

Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

{^Perional  Appearance  of  ffudUrt'o*.] 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey. 

The  nether,  orange,  mix'd  with  gray. 

This  haiiy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns ; 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declinmg  age  of  government ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  mada 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue ;  j^g 
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Tbough  it  contributed  itn  own  fall, 
To  w&it  upon  the  public  dotmfall ; 
It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 
In  holy  orden  by  strict  tow  ; 
Of  rale  as  sullen  and  serere, 
As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier ; 
Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution. 
And  martyrdom  with  resolution ; 
'T*  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  Tcngeanoe  of  th'  incensed  state, 
lu  whote  defiance  it  was  worn. 
Still  ready  to  be  puU'd  and  torn ; 
With  red  hot  irons  to  be  tortured, 
Keril'd,  and  spi^  upon,  and  martyr'd ; 
Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 
But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 
Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel, 
And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 
AMiose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 
And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never. 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  serer ; 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow.    *    * 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof ; 
Whpreby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  brui-ne. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  sieee  of  BuUen ; 
To  old  king  Hanr  so  welUknown, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own ; 
Though  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood ; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  canr  Tictual  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th' ammunition  to  surprise; 
And  when  he  put  a  hnnd  but  in 
The  one  or  t'  other  magazine. 
They  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood, 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood  ; 
And  tiU  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out, 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt ; 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think. 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast. 
And  regions  desolate  they  pass'd. 
Where  Delly-timber  abore  ground. 
Or  unddr,  was  not  to  be  found. 
Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record ; 
Which  made  some  confidently  write 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
'TIS  false  ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  table  like  a  farthingal ; 
On  which,  with  shirt  puU'd  out  behind. 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  diii'd ; 
Though  'twa:t  no  table  some  suppose. 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose, 
In  which  he  carried  as  muclfmeat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat ; 
When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons, 
They  tooK  Uieir  breakfasts  or  their  luncheon;}. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forset  where  we  digress'd. 
As  learned  autiiors  use,  to  whom 
We  leare  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  paisaant  sword  unto  his  side. 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied, 
Witk  bMkeC  hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  ierre  for  fight  and  dinner  both  ; 


In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 

To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch. 

He  ne'er  gare  quarter  t'  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 

For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  rusty, 

And  ato  into  itself,  for  lack  * 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack  : 

The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt. 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

It  had  derour'd,  it  was  so  manful. 

And  so  much  scom'd  to  lurk  in  case, 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

In  many  desperate  attempts 

Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 

It  had  appear'd  with  courage  bolder 

Than  Serjeant  Bum  inrading  shoulder : 

Ofl  had  it  ta'en  possession. 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do : 
It  was  a  seiriceable  dudgeon. 
Either  for  fiffhtine,  or  for  drudging : 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  thoueh  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  would  not  care : 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer, 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure. 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Hare  lately  done  on  the  same  scorc.^ 

77ie  EUphatU  in  the  Moon. 

[Designed  as  a  ntira  upon  tbe  Royal  Bociety,  whose  ]ihfloBO- 
phlcal  researches  appeared  to  Butler,  and  the  wits  in  general, 
to  bo  in  many  instances  whimsical  and  absurd.] 

A  leam'd  society  of  late, 

The  glory  of  a  foreign  state. 

Agreed,  upon  a  summer's  night. 

To  search  the  moon  by  her  own  light ; 

To  take  an  inrent'ir  of  all 

Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay, 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  sly  purveyors  stole  a  shire ; 

T'  observe  her  country  how  'twas  planted, 

\yitfa  what  sh'  abounded  most,  or  wanted ; 

And  make  the  prop'rcst  obsen^ations 

For  settling  of  new  plantations. 

If  the  society  should  incline 

T'  attempt  so  glorious  a  design. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  their  meeting, 
For  which  they  chose  a  time  as  fitting. 
When,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  light 
And  influence  too  were  at  their  height. 
And  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
With  which  they  heav'n  itself  assail. 
Was  mounted  full  against  the  moon. 
And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on. 
Impatient  who  should  have  the  honour 
To  plant  nn  ensign  first  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
Was  virtuoso  then  in  chief, 
Approv'd  the  most  profound,  and  wise. 
To  soItc  impossibilities, 

I  An  alliuion  to  CromwelL  It  is  doubtful  whether  Oliver 
ever  carried  on  the  browing  bustness,  but  his  parents  undoubt- 
edly did,  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon. 
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AdTancing  gntrelj,  to  apply 

To  th*  optic  glass  his  judging  eye, 

Cried,  Strange  1  then  reinforc'd  his  sight 

Against  the  moon  with  all  his  might, 

And  bent  his  penetrating  brow 

As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through  : 

When  all  the  rest  began  t'  admire, 

And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  fire, 

Surpris'd  with  wonder,  beforehand, 

At  what  they  did  not  understand. 

Cried  out,  impatient  to  know  what 

The  matter  was  they  wonder'd  at. 

Quoth  he,  Th'  inhabitants  o*  th'  moon. 

Who,  when  the  sun  shines  hot  at  noon, 

Do  liye  in  cellars  under  ground. 

Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round, 

(In  which  at  once  they  fortify 

Against  the  sun  and  th'  enemy). 

Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there. 

Because  their  people's  civiller 

Than  those  rude  peasants  that  are  found 

To  IWe  upon  the  upper  ground, 

Call'd  Prevolvans,  with  whom  they  are 

Berpetually  in  open  war ; 

And  now  both  armies,  highly  enrag'd. 

Are  in  a  bloody  fight  engag'd. 

And  many  fall  on  both  sides  slain. 

As  by  the  glass  'tis  clear  and  plain. 

Look  quickly  then,  that  erery  one 

May  see  the  fight  before  'tis  done. 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd  and  famous  far  and  near. 
As  one  of  singular  inTention, 
But  uniTersal  comprehension. 
Applied  one  eye  and  half  a  nose 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close  ; 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prove  and  publish  in  a  book. 
That  men  whose  nat'ral  eyes  are  out. 
May,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brou^t 
To  see  with  th'  empty  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  again ! 
And  if  they  chanc'd  to  fail  of  those, 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose. 
As  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  wear 
But  spectacles,  be  made  appear, 
By  which  both  senses  being  united. 
Does  render  them  much  better  sighted. 
This  great  man,  having  fix'd  both  sights 
To  view  the  formidable  fights, 
Observ'd  his  best,  and  then  cried  out, 
The  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  Subyolyani  rally. 
And  from  their  trendies  make  a  sally 
Upon  the  stubborn  enemy. 
Who  now  begin  to  route  and  fly. 

These  silly  ranting  Prevolvans 
Have  ey'ry  summer  their  campaigns. 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Rawhead  and  of  Bloodybones, 
As  numerous  as  Solan  geese, 
I'  th'  islands  of  the  Orcades, 
Courageously  to  make  a  stand. 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand, 
Until  the  long'd-for  winter's  come. 
And  then  letum  in  triumph  home. 
And  spend  the  rest  o'  th'  year  in  lies. 
And  yap'ring  of  their  victories ; 
From  th'  old  Arcadians  they're  believ'd 
To  be,  before  the  moon,  deriv'd. 
And  when  her  orb  was  new  created. 
To  people  her  were  thence  translated  : 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid. 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  bring 
To  civil  life,  but  fiddling, 


They  still  retain  the  antique  course 
And  custom  of  their  ancestors. 
And  always  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  greatest  weight  they  do. 

While  thus  the  leam'd  mui  entertains 
Th'  assembly  with  the  Prevolvans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown. 
And  solid  judgment,  in  the  moon. 
That  understood  her  various  soils. 
And  which  produc'd  best  gennet^moylei,^ 
And  in  the  register  of  fame 
Had  enter'd  his  long-living  name. 
After  he  had  por'd  long  and  hard 
I'  th'  engine,  gave  a  start,  and  star'd— 

Quoth  he,  A  stranger  sight  appears 
Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres ; 
A  wonder  more  unparallel'd 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld  ; 
An  elephant  from  one  of  those 
Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  loose, 
And  with  the  horror  of  the  fight 
Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fri^t : 
Look  quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t'  embosiL 
It  is  a  lai^  one,  far  more  great 
Than  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  ^et. 
From  which  we  boldly  may  mfer 
The  moon  is  much  the  fruitfuller. 
And  since  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought 
Those  living  castles  first,  'tis  thought. 
Against  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  argument  be  held 
(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece), 
To  prove  what  this  illustrious  persoii 
Has  made  so  noble  a  discourse  on. 
And  amply  satisfied  us  all 
Of  th'  Prevolvans'  original. 
That  elephants  are  in  the  moon. 
Though  we  had  now  discover'd  none. 
Is  easily  made  manifest. 
Since,  m>m  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
All  other  stars  and  constellations 
Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 
And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hoard. 
With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  stored  ; 
And  if  the  moon  produce  by  nature 
A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 
'TIS  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 
Far  greater  beasts,  too,  than  the  earth, 
(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 
Of  all  our  great'st  discoveiers). 
And  that  those  monstrous  crMitures  thers^ 
Are  not  such  rarities  as  here. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  si^t 
Of  all  particulars  o'  the  fight. 
And  ev'iy  man,  with  equid  care, 
Perus'd  of  th'  elephant  his  share ; 
When  one,  who,  lor  his  exodlence 
In  height'ning  words  and  shad'wing  scnse^ 
And  magnifying  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit. 
Was  magnified  himself  no  less 
In  home  and  foreign  colleges. 
Began,  transported  with  the  twang 
Of  his  own  trillo,  thus  t'  harangue : 

Most  excellent  and  virtuous  friends, 
This  great  discovery  makes  amends 
For  all  our  unsuccessful  pains. 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  brains ; 
For,  by  this  sole  phenomenon, 
We've  i^otten  ground  upon  the  moon, 
And  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out ; 
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To  carry  this  most  yirtuous  war 

Home  to  the  door  of  every  star, 

And  plant  the  artillexy  of  our  tubes 

Again&t  their  proudest  magnitudes ; 

To  stretch  our  victories  beyond 

Th'  extent  of  planetary  ground. 

And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  ensigns. 

Upon  the  fix'd  stars'  vast  dimensions, 

(Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago, 

Durst  not  presume  to  wish  to  do), 

And  prove  if  thev  are  other  suns. 

As  some  have  held  opinions, 

Or  windows  in  the  empyreum. 

From  whence  those  bright  effluvias  como 

Like  flames  of  fire  (as  others  guess) 

That  shine  i'  th*  mouths  of  furnaces. 

Nor  is  this  all  we  have  achiev'd, 

But  more,  henceforth  to  be  believ*d, 

And  have  no  more  our  best  desisns. 

Because  they're  ours,  believ'd  ill  signs. 

T'  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge  ; 

Nor  shall  our  ablest  virtuosis 

Prove  az^guments  for  cofiee-houses ; 

Nor  those  devices,  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  on  us,  nor  those  made 

Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 

Our  strictest  judges,  right  or  wrong ; 

Nor  shall  our  pa^  mistortunes  more 

Be  charg'd  upon  the  ancient  score ; 

No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 

Make  men  suspect  us  stUl  i'  th'  wrong ; 

Nor  new  invented  chariots  draw 

The  boys  to  course  us  without  law ; 

Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse, 

To  turn  'em  into  mongrel  curs, 

Make  them  suspect  our  skulls  are  brittle, 

And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little ; 

Nor  shall  our  speculations,  whether 

An  elder-stick  will  save  the  leather 

Of  schoolboy's  breeches  from  the  rod, 

Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 

This  one  discovery  's  enough 

To  take  all  former  scandals  off ; 

But  since  the  world's  incredulous 

Of  all  our  scrutinies,  and  us. 

And  with  a  prejudice  prevents 

Our  best  and  worst  experiments, 

(As  if  they  were  destin'd  to  miscarry. 

In  concert  tried,  or  solitary). 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  Oj^ain, 

Let  us  as  cautiously  contrive 

To  draw  an  exact  narrative 

Of  what  we  ev'ry  one  can  swear 

Our  eyes  themselves  have  seen  appear^ 

That,  when  we  publish  the  account. 

We  all  may  take  our  oaths  upon't. 

This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument, 
And,  for  the  gen'ral  satisfaction. 
To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction  ; 
But  whilst  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
This  strange  memoir  o'  th'  telescope, 
One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance. 
Beheld  the  elephant  advance. 
And  from  the  west  side  of  the  moon 
To  th'  east  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  being  related,  gave  a  stop 
To  what  tiie  rest  were  drawing  up  ; 
And  ev'ij  man,  amaz'd  anew 
,   How  it  could  possibly  be  true. 
That  any  beast  should  run  a  race 
So  monstroQBy  in  so  short  a  space, 
Resolr'd*  howe'er,  to  make  it  good. 
At  least  as  possible  as  he  could. 


And  rather  his  own  eyes  condemn, 

Than  question  what  he  'ad  seen  with  them. 

While  all  were  thus  resolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  reno?m  there  thus  began  : — 
'Tis  strange,  I  grant,  but  who  can  tey 
What  cannot  be,  what  can,  and  may  I 
Especially  at  so  hugely  vast 
A  distance  as  this  wonder 's  plac'd, 
\Vliere  the  least  error  of  the  sight 
May  show  things  fiilse,  but  never  right ; 
Nor  can  we  try  them,  so  far  off. 
By  any  sublunary  proof : 
For  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 
Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  here  t 
Nor  is  it  like  she  has  infus'd, 
In  ev'ry  species  there  produc'd, 
The  same  efibrts  ike  does  confer 
Upon  the  same  productions  here. 
Since  those  with  us,  of  sev'ral  nations, 
Have  such  prodigious  variations, 
And  she  afiects  so  much  to  use 
Variety  in  all  she  does. 
Hence  may  b'  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant 
We've  seen  i'  th'  moon  an  elephant, 
That  elephan4  may  differ  so 
From  those  upon  the  earth  below. 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed, 
As  being  of  a  different  breed. 
That  though  our  own  are  but  slow-pac'd^ 
theirs  there  mav  fly,  or  run  as  fast. 
And  yet  be  elephants  no  less 
Than  those  of  Indian  pedigrees. 

This  said,  another  of  great  worth, 
Fam'd  for  his  learned  works  put  forth, 
Look'd  Wise,  then  said — All  this  is  true. 
And  learnedly  observ'd  by  you ; 
But  there's  another  reason  for  't, 
That  falls  but  very  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstration, 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation  ; 
Aiid  that  is — as  the  earth  and  moon 
Do  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  their  motions  cannot  be 
But  so  prodigiously  fast, 
That  vaster  spaces  may  be  past 
In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  gone. 
Though  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own, 
Which  we  can  take  no  measure  of, 
As  you  have  cleared  by  learned  proof. 
This  cranted,  we  may  boldly  thence 
Lay  claim  t'  a  nobler  inference, 
And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 
To  clear  the  grand  h^>othesis 
Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  this. 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied, 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  side, 
Applauded  the  profound  dispute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute, 
Bv  having  overcome  all  doubt, 
Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out ; 
And,  to  complete  their  narrative, 
Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retrieve. 

But  while  they  were  diverted  all 
With  wording  the  memorial, 
The  footboys,  for  diversion  too. 
As  having  nothing  else  to  do. 
Seeing  the  telescope  at  leisure, 
Tum'd  virtuosis  for  their  pleasure : 
Began  to  gaze  upon  the  moon. 
As  those  they  waited  on  had  done, 
With  monkeys'  ingenuity. 
That  love  to  practise  what  they  see ; 
When  one,  wnose  turn  it  was  to  peep. 
Saw  something  in  the  engine  creep, 
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And,  Tiewing  well,  discorer'd  more 
Than  all  the  leam'd  had  done  before. 
Quoth  he,  A  little  thing  is  slunk 
Into  the  long  star-gazing  trunk, 
And  now  is  gotten  down  so  nigh, 
1  have  him  just  against  mine  eye. 

This  being  oyerheard  by  one 
Who  was  not  so  far  ovei;srown- 
In  any  virtuous  speculation, 
To  judge  with  mere  imagination, 
Immediately  he  made  a  guess 
At  solving  all  appearances, 
A  way  far  more  significant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  th'  elephant. 
And  found,  upon  a  second  view. 
His  own  hypothesis  most  true ; 
For  he  had  scarce  applied  his  eye 
To  th'  engine,  but  immediately 
He  found  a  mouse  was  gotten  in 
The  hollow  tube,  and,  shut  between 
The  two  glass  windows  in  restraint. 
Was  swellM  into  an  elephant. 
And  prov'd  the  virtuous  occasion 
Of  all  this  learned  dissertation : 
And,  as  a  mountain  heretofore* 
Was  great  with  child  they  say,  and  bore, 
A  silly  mouse,  this  mouse,  as  strange. 
Brought  forth  a  mountain  in  exchange. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  in  consultation 
Had  penn'd  the  wonderful  narration,  * 

And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit, 
T'  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  writ. 
When  this  accurs'd  phenomenon 
Confounded  all  they  d  said  or  done : 
For  'twas  no  sooner  hinted  at. 
But  they  all  were  in  a  tumult  straight. 
More  furiously  enrag'd  by  far. 
Than  those  that  in  the  moon  made  war, 
To  find  so  admirable  a  hint, 
When  they  had  all  agreed  to  have  scen't. 
And  were  engag'd  to  make  it  out. 
Obstructed  with  a  paltry  doubt. 

[At  this  crkis,  a  learned  member,  devoted  to  natural  history, 
told  his  brethren  that  Truth  was  of  a  coy  character,  and  so 
obscure,  that  mistakes  were  often  made  about  her,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  each  man  should  in  the  meantime  restrict 
himself  to  one  department  of  science,  and  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide on  things  half  made  out  by  others.] 

This  said,  the  whole  assembly  allow'd 
The  doctrine  to  be  right  and  good, 
And,  from  the  truth  of  what  tney  'ad  heard, 
Resolv'd  to  give  truth  no  regard, 
But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  vouch, 
And  either  find,  or  make  it  such : 
That  'twos  more  noble  to  create 
Things  like  truth  out  of  strong  conceit. 
Than  with  vexatious  pains  and  doubt 
To  find,  or  think  t'  have  found,  her  out. 

This  being  resolv'd,  they,  one  by  one, 
Keview'd  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  moon  ; 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pried, 
The  more  they  were  unsatisned. 
In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing. 
As  if  they  'ad  sev'ral  faiths  of  seeing ; 
Some  swore,  upon  a  second  view. 
That  all  they  'ad  seen  before  was  true, 
And  that  they  never  would  recant 
One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 
Avow'd  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse's. 
But  a  true  elephant's  proboscis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  and  waver, 
Uncertain  which  o'  th'  two  to  favour, 
And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 
The  cause  of  th'  elephant  or  mouse. 
Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox 
To  try  it,  as  the  ballet-box, 


And,  like  the  nation's  patriots. 
To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  by  votes : 
Others  conceiv'd  it  much  more  fit 
T'  unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it. 
And  for  their  private  satisfaction, 
To  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  after  explicate  the  rest. 
As  they  should  find  cause  for  the  best. 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient. 
The  whole  assembly  gave  consent ; 
But  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  down. 
It  clear'd  the  first  phenomenon ; 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swanns 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  armi. 
Had  all  pass'd  muster,  by  mischance. 
Both  for  the  Sub-  and  Prevolvafis. 
This  being  discovered,  put  them  all 
Into  a  fresh  and  fiercer  brawl, 
Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 
Should  be  chaldes'd  by  gnats  and  flies, 
And  take  the  feeble  insects'  swarma 
For  mighty  troops  of  men  at  arms  ; 
As  vain  as  those  who,  when  the  moon 
Bright  in  a  crystal  river  shone. 
Threw  casting  nets  as  subtily  at  her. 
To  catch  and  pull  her  out  o*  the  water. 
But  when  they  had  unscrew'd  the  glao, 
To  find  out  where  the  impostor  was. 
And  saw  the  mouse,  that,  by  mishap, 
Had  mad«  the  telescope  a  trap, 
Amaz'd,  confounded,  and  afflicted. 
To  be  so  openly  convicted. 
Immediately  they  get  them  gone. 
With  this  discovery  alone. 
That  those  who  greedily  pursue 
Things  wonderful,  instead  of  true. 
That  in  their  speculations  choose 
To  make  discoveries  strange  news, 
And  natural  history  a  gazette 
Of  tales  stupendous  luid  far-fet ; 
Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known. 
That  Is  not  huge  and  overgrown. 
And  explicate  appearances, 
Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please ; 
In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn. 
And,  for  their  pains,  are  paid  with  seem. 

l^Miscdlaneout  Thoughts.'] 

[From  Butler's  Remaina.] 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance ; 
As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  hisher 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire 

All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond. 
The  more  exact  and  curious  'tis  ground, 
Is  fopc'd  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  value  as  it  wants  in  weight. 

Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 

For  wretched  mortals  to  possess ; 

For  could  it  hold  inviolate 

Against  those  cruelties  of  fate 

Which  all  felicities  below 

By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to. 

It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 

For  perishing  mortality ; 

Translate  to  earth  the  joys  above ; 

For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Love. 

All  love  at  first,  like  generous  wine, 

Ferments  and  frets  until  'tis  fine ; 

For  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee, 

And  from  the  impurer  matter  fix^ 

Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older, 

And  proves  the  pleasanter  the  colder.        g... 
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As  at  the  approach  of  winter,  all 
The  leaves  <^  great  trees  use  to  fall, 
And  leave  them  naked,  to  engage 
With  storms  and  tempests  when  they  rage. 
While  hambler  plants  are  found  to  wear 
Their  fresh  ipeen  liveries  all  the  year ; 
So  ithea  iheir  glorious  season's  gone 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  come  on, 
The  greatest  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  still,  and  spare  the  less. 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be, 
Thou^  there  'twas  all  authority. 

All  smatterers  are  more  brisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 
Than  glowing  coals  that  give  them  light. 

[To  hii  Mistren.^ 

Do  not  unjustly  blame 

My  guiltless  breast, 
For  venturing  to  disclose  a  flame 

It  had  so  long  supprest. 
In  its  own  ashes  it  design'd 

For  ever  to  have  lain ; 
But  that  my  sighs,  like  blasts  of  wind. 

Made  it  break  out  again. 

CHABIJB8  COTTON. 

The  name  of  Charles  Cotton  (1630-1687)  calls 
up  a  number  of  agreeable  associations.  It  is  best 
known  from  its  piscatory  and  affectionate  union 
with  that  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton;  but  Cotton 
wss  a  cheerful,  witty,  accomplished  man,  and  only 
wanted  wealtli  and  prudence  to  have  made  him  one 
of  the  leading  characters  of  his  day.  Ills  father. 
Sir  George  Cotton,  died  in  1658,  leaving  the  poet 
sn  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  oear  the 
river  Dove,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  trout- 
flsbing.  The  property  was  much  encumbered,  and 
the  p^  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of 
peconiary  relief,  as  well  as  recreation.  Cotton  tran- 
ilated  several  works  from  the  French  and  Italian, 
including  Montaigne*s  Essays.  In  his  fortietli 
year  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army;  and  afterwards  made  a  fortunate  second 
nuirriage  with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglass, 
who  possessed  a  jointure  of  £1500  a-year.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Cotton  ever  got  out  of 
his  difficulties.  The  lady's  fortune  was  secured 
from  bis  mismanagement,  and  the  poet  died  insol- 
vent His  happy,  careless  disposition,  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  study,  angle,  and  delight  liis  friends, 
amidst  all  his  embarrassments.  He  published  seve- 
ral burlesques  and  travesties,  some  of  them  grossly 
indelicate ;  but  he  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses 
fhll  of  genuine  poetry.  One  of  his  humorous  pieces, 
a  journey  to  Iceland,  seems  to  have  anticipated,  as 
Mr  Campbell  remarks,  the  manner  of  Anstey  in  the 
*  New  Bath  Guide.*  As  a  poet,  Cotton  may  be  rank^ 
with  Andrew  MianrelL 


IThe  New  Year,"] 

Hark,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  star 
Tells  us  the  day  himselfs  not  far ; 
And  see,  where,  breaking  from  the  night, 
He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
Wiu  him  old  Janus  doth  appear. 
Peeping  into  the  future  year, 
With  such  a  look,  as  seems  to  say 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 


Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see. 

And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophecy ; 

When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 

A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings. 

More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall 

Than  direst  mischiefs  can  befall. 

But  stay  I  but  stay  !  methinks  my  sights 

Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light. 

Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow, 

That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 

His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste. 

And  frown  upon  the  ills  arc  past ; 

But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 

And  smiles  upon  the  New-bom  Year. 

He  looks,  too,  from  a  place  so  high. 

The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye  ; 

And  all  the  moments  open  are 

To  the  exact  discoverer. 

Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 

The  happy  revolution. 

Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 

The  influences  of  a  year, 

So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom, 

And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  as  bom  1 

Plague  on*t  I  the  last  was  ill  enough. 

This  cannot  but  make  better  proof ;  . 

Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  through 

The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too  ; 

And  (hen  the  next  in  reason  should 

Be  super-exoellently  good : 

For  the  wont  ills,  we  daily  see. 

Have  no  more  perpetuity 

Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 

Which  also  brings  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support. 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 

And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three^ 

And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 

And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 

With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best : 

Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  meet. 

And  renders  e'en  disaster  sweet ; 

And  though  the  princess  turn  her  back. 

Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack, 

We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out 

Till  the  next  year  she  face  about. 

[Invitation  to  Izaak  WtUton.] 

[In  his  eighty-third  year,  Walton  professed  a  resolution  to 
begin  a  pilgrimage  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  into  a  country 
then  the  moet  difficult  and  hazardous  that  can  bo  conceived  for 
an  aged  man  to  travel  in,  to  visit  his  friend  Cotton,  and,  doubt- 
loss,  to  enyny  his  faToorlte  diversion  of  angling  in  the  delightful 
streams  oi  the  Dove.  To  this  Journey  he  seems  to  havo  been 
invited  by  Mr  Cotton  fai  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  printed 
with  other  of  his  poems  in  1080,  and  addressed  to  his  dear  and 
most  worthy  friend,  Mr  Ixaak  Walton.] 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime, 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempests  roar, 

^We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  oif  many  years  before ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 
The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade, 

And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 
Are  almost  navigable  made ; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  vear. 
That  even  you,  so  much  belov'd. 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  hexes 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose. 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this. 

You,  our  dear  friend,  have  more  repoee;  «.-^ 
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And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 
Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain. 

To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile, 
And  hapljr  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  pleaae 

We  lire  to  see  another  May, 
We'll  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  have  a  dar  or  two. 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 

A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun ; 
A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream ; 

And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  scaly  people  to  betray, 
We'll  prore  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait, 

To  xnake  the  preying  trout  our  prey ; 

And  think  ourselves,  in  such  an  hour. 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  ao  high. 

Who,  like  leviathans,  devour 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  fiy. 

This,  my  best  firiend,  at  my  poor  home. 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme  ;  . 

But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

[A  Wdsh  Ouide,^ 
[From  *  A  Voyage  to  Ireland.*] 

The  sun  in  the  morning  disclosed  his  light. 
With  complexion  as  ruddy  as  mine  over  night ; 
And  o'er  tn'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up's  head. 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  bed  ; 
With  his  ravB  he  so  tickled  my  lids,  I  awaked. 
And  was  half  asham'd,  for  I  found  myself  naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  in  a  trice, 
And  call'd  for  a  draught  of  ale,  suear,  and  spice ; 
Which  having  tum'd  off,  I  then  cul  to  pay, 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipt  to  horse,  and  away. 
A  guide  I  had  got  who  demanded  great  vails. 
For  conducting  me  over  the  mounUkins  of  Wales : 
Twenty  good  shillings,  which  sure  veiy  large  is ; 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  must  bear  lus  charges ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs,  I  protest ; 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades ; 
His  hip  and  his  rumn  made  a  right  ace  of  spades  ; 
His  sides  were  two  ladders,  well  spur-gall'd  withal ; 
His  neck  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  I'U  spare. 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nail, 
A  tuft  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
Now,  such  as  the  beast  was,  eren  such  was  the  rider. 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  1^  like  a  spider; 
A  voice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  .a  rat. 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat ; 
Ev'n  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast;  let  them  pass, 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an  ass. 

J%e  ReHremerU. 

Btanas  IrreguUen,  to  Mr  Izuk  Walton. 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray. 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out-wears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatees. 
Where  nought  but  vanity  and  vice  appears. 


Good  Ood !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here ! 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear  I 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie ! 
Lord !  what  good  hours  do  we  keep  I 
How  quietly  we  sleep  I 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  I 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  Cashion, 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation ! 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  leisure  ! 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleas^re ! 
O  ye  valleys  I    0  ye  mountains  I 
O  ye  groves,  and  crystal  fountains  t 
How  I  love,  at  lib^y, 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye  I 

Dear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend. 
That  man  acquainted  with  himself  dost  make. 
And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend. 
With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still. 
For  it  is  thou  alone  i£aii  keep'st  the  soul 


How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone. 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  writei, 

Bv  none  offended,  and  ofiending  none ! 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ease. 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  displmnn 

0  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  floweiy  banks  to  lie. 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam ! 

And  in  it  all  thv  wanton  £ty, 
Plaving  at  liberty ; 

And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 

I  eve^  leam'd,  industriously  to  tiy  I 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show ; 
The  Iberian  Taeus,  or  Ligurian  Po, 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Bhine, 
Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thine; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  an 
With  thine,  much  purer  to  compare  ; 
The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Sane 
Are  both  too  mean. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority ; 
Nay,  Tame  and  Isis,  when  conjoin'd,  sabmii. 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  foet. 

0  my  beloved  rooks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  braine  the  skies. 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown, 

How  dearly  do  I  love. 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down ; 
And,  from  the  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heights  abore! 
O  my  beloved  caves  I  from  dog-star's  heat. 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight. 
In  the  artificial  night. 

Your  gloomy  entrails  loake. 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take  1 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly. 
To  hide  me  from  society. 
E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses*  friendly  shade. 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid. 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your  pdfi^  I 

Lord !  would  men  let  me  alone. 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be ; 
Mi^t  I  in  this  desert  place 
(Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace) 

Live  but  undisturb'd  and  free  I  «_ . 
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Here,  in  this  despia'd  reoeM, 

Would  I,  m&agre  winter's  cold. 
And  the  summer's  worst  excess. 
Try  to  lire  out  to  sixty  full  years  old ; 
And,  all  the  while. 

Without  an  euTlous  eye 
On  any  thiiying  under  fortune's  smile^ 
Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die. 

I  BABI.  OV  BOBOOUf ON. 

The  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  a  period  ihiaght  with 
I  evil  and  danger  to  all  the  sober  restraints,  the  de- 
'  cendea,  and  home-bred  virtues  of  domestic  life. 

Poetry  suffered  in  the  general  deterioration,  and 

Pope  has  aaid,  that 

In  all  Charles's  days 
RoBOommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays. 

The  Earl  of  Roscoiimon  (1633-1684)  was  the 
nephew  and  godson  of  the  celebra^  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford.   He  travelled  abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and 
retamed  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and 
sobsequently  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of 
York.    Roacommon,  like  I>enham,  was  addicted  to 
gambling;  but  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  literature, 
and  produced  a  poetical  Essai^  on  Translated  Verse, 
a  translation  of  Horace's  •  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some 
other  minor  pieces.  He  planned,  in  conjunction  with 
I  Dryden,  a  scheme  for  refining  our  language  and 
,  fixing  its  standard ;  but,  while  meditating  on  this 
and  similar  topics  connected  with  literature,  the 
arbitoiry  measures  of  James  IL  caused  public  alarm 
and  commotion.    Roscommon,  dreading  the  result, 
prepared  to  retire  to  Rome,  saying — *  It  was  best  to 
sit  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked.' 
An  attack  of  gout  prevented  the  poet's  departure, 
and  he  died  in  1684.    *  At  the  moment  in  which  he 
I  expired,'  says  Johnson,  'he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
'  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion, 
I  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  "  Dies  Ir»" — 

,  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

I  Do  not  foraake  me  in  my  end.' 

The  only  work  of  Roscommon's  which  may  be  said 
I  to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity,  is  his  *  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse,'  in  which  he  inculcates  in  didactic 
'  poetry  the  rational  principles  of  translation  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Cowley  and  Denham.  It  was 
I  puUished  in  1681 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Koscommon  notices  the  sixth  book  of  *  Paradise 
Lost*  (published  only  four  years  befot«)  for  its  sub- 
limity. Dxyden  has  heaped  on  Roscommon  the 
mosth&vish  praise,  and  Pope  has  said  that  'every 
author's  merit  was  his  own.'  Posterity  has  not 
confiimed  these  judgments.  Roscommon  stands  on 
the  same  ground  with  Denham— elegant  and  sen- 
sible, but  cold  and  unimpassioned.  We  shall  sub- 
joinafew  passages  fh>m  his'Essayon  Translated 

Verse:* — 

I 

ITh  Modest  Must,} 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  maid  betray'd — 

How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  I 

Your  early  kind  paternal  car^  appeara 

By  chaste  instnu^ion  of  her  tender  years. 

The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 

Will  be  tho  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best. 
.  Ut  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear; 
•  No  wanton  sound  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
I  Secure  from  foolish  pride's  affected  state, 

And  spedons  flattery's  more  pernicious  bait ; 
I  Habitosl  innocence  adorns  her  thoughts ; 
I  Bat  your  n^gleet  must  answer  for  her  &ults. 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Wlio  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may  choose! 
Variety  of  such,  then,  is  to  be  found ; 
Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound. 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  sign 
That  calls  the  starine  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  nave  a  subject  good ; 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brings  fulsome  objects  to  my  view 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new), 
With  nauseous  inui^  my  fancy  fills, 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  loftv  things'. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bnght  ideas  raise, 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise. 
But  foul  descriptions  are  ofllensive  still. 
Either  for  being  like  or  being  iU. 
For  who  without  a  qualm  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  g^bage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd ! 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  sods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nodi« 
But  I  offend — ^Virgil  be^s  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  mdignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse,  with  conscious  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

ICtmtion  offainst  False  Pride,'] 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise, 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise ; 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts, 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass 

With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame, 

And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing  came. 

But  few — 0  few !  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate. 

The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  height. 

No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 

Bv  heaping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb : 

The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 

iBneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 

How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall. 

Whose  pnde  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most. 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ  I 
How  few  are  they  who  understiand  him  yet  I 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear ; 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro  t  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame. 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse ; 
The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the 
Muse! 

[An  AtUhw  fnust  Fed  whai  hs  TTrtfei.] 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  bv  want  to  prostitute  the  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead  I 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy  pamper'd  heirs, 
Who  to  your  country  owe  your  swords  and  cares ; 
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Let  no  TAin  hope  jour  easy  mind  leduce. 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse ; 
Tis  Tery  dangerous  tampering  with  the  Muse ; 
The  profit's  small,  and  you  hare  much  to  lose ; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place. 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race. 

No  poet  any  passion  can  excite. 
But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 
Hare  you  been  led  through  the  CumsBan  cave, 
And  heard  th'  impatient  maid  divinely  lave  I 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes ; 
And  panting,  Lo,  the  god,  the  gold  I  she  cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound. 
She  makes  th*  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling  through 

the  ground. 
But  though  we  must  obey  when  heaven  commands. 
And  man  in  rain  the  saovd  call  withstands. 
Beware  what  spirit  nwes  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  posssas'd : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fuiy,  but  correct  with  phlegm* 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass, 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  gloss^ 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  eveiy  swelling  vein  a  loud  xetroat : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights ; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  al»te. 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp, 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines, 
Compared  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
These  nervous,  bold ;  those  languid  and  remiss ; 
There,  cold  salutes ;  but  here,  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide, 
With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Su>ne  divide. 
Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay, 
While  he  with  eager  force  vtr^d  his  impetuous,  way  I 

On  ike  Day  of  JtidgmmU. 
[Veraion  of  the  •  Dies  Ine.*] 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay. 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind. 

When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind. 

Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find ! 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound, 
Shall  throuch  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  we  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Dtsath  shall,  with  surprise, 

Behold  the  pale  ofl!ender  rise. 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread. 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read. 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  bo  known, 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake, 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  1 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  spring, 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring  I 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost. 

Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost 

In  storms  of  guilty  tenor  tost. 
•  •  » 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend. 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end  I 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breathy 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind. 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find  I 

EARL  OF  B0CBE8TEB. 

John  Wilmot,  £arl  or  Bochestbr  (1647-1680), 
is  known  principally  from  his  baring  (to  use  tiie 
figurative  language  of  Johnson)  'blazed  out  hli 
youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  rolaptuoiisness,'  tod 
died  fVom  physical  exhaustion  and  decay  at  th«  age 
of  thirty-three.    Like  most  of  the  courtiers  of  the 
day,  Rochester  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.    He 
was  at  aea  with  the  £arl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Spragge,  and  distinguished  himself  fiM*  iwavoy. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  to  cany  a 
message  in  an  open  boat  amidst  a  atonn  rf  shot 
This  manliness  6t  character  fonook  Rochoter  in 
England,  for  he  was  accused  of  betraying  cowudicc 
in  street  qnairels,  and  he  refused  to  fl^t  with  the  i 
Duke  of  Buckingham.    In  tiie  profligate  court  of 
Charles,  Rochester  was  the  most  profligate;  hitj 
intrigues,  his  low  amours  and  disguises,  his  erecting  j 
a  stage  and  playing  the  mountel«nk  on  Tower-hiC  ' 
and  his  having  Yn&eafive  years  in  a  state  of  inebriety, ; 
are  circumstances  well-known  and  partly  admitted  ' 
by  himself.    It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  j 
domestic  letters,  whidi  were  published  a  few  yean 
ago,  show  him  in  a  totally  difilerent  light — *  tfsider,  i 
[dlayful,  and  alire  to  all  the  afiectlona  of  a  husband,  [ 
a  father,  and  a  son.'    His  repentance  Itsdf  sayi  I 
something  for  the  natural  character  of  tiie  unfor- 
tunate profligate.    To  judge  fh>m  the  memoir  left  | 
by  Dr  Burnet,  who  was  his  loidabip's  ipiritoal  guide  . 
on  his  deathbed,  it  was  sincere  and  onieserved.   \Yt  \ 
may,  therefore,  with  some  confidence,  set  down 
Rochester  as  one  of  those  whose  Tices  are  less  the 
efftet  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of  ext^nsl  cor- 
rupting circumstances.    It  may  fairiy  be  said  of 
him,  *  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  Uke  the  leav- 
ing it*  His  poems  consist  of  slight  effhsions,  tliroim 
off  without  labour.    Many  of  them  are  so  very  licen- 
tious as  to  be  unfit  for  puUication ;  but  in  one  of 
these,  he  has  given  m  <me  line  a  happy  character  of 
Charles  IL— 

A  meiiy  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 
His  songs  are  sweet  and  musical    Rochester  wrote 
a  poem  Upon  AbMwo,  which  is  merely  a  string  of 
puns  and  conceits.    It  opens,  however,  with  a  floe 
image—* 

Nothing !  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade, 
That  haidst  a  being  ere  the  vrorld  was  made. 
And,  well  fiz'd,  art  alone  of  ending  not  afiaid. 


While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaxe^ 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing. 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaze. 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin  ; 
Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring. 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love. 

Dies  wishing  add  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you*d  forego,^ 

Your  slave  from  death  removing. 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know. 

Or  leam  you  mine  of  loving. 
But  whether  life  or  death  betide. 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure ; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  pride, 

The  vanquish'd  die  with  pleasure. 
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I  cannot  change  as  others  do. 

Though  you  unjustly  scorn  ; 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  yon. 

For  yon  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no ;  your  heart  to  more 

A  sorer  way  I'll  tty ; 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  lore, 

Will  still  lore  on,  will  still  lore  on,  and  die. 

When  kill'd  with  grief  Amyntas  lies. 

And  Tou  to  mind  shall  call 
The  signs  that  now  nnpiticd  rise, 

Hie  tears  that  vainly  fall ; 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  begin  your  pain. 
For  such  a  faituul  tender  heart 

Can  never  break^  can  never  break  in  vidn. 

Sonff, 

Too  late,  alas !  1  must  confess. 
You  need  not  arts  to  move  me ; 

Sach  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 
Twere  madness  not  to  love  you. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise. 

And  give  my  tongue  the  gloiy 
To  boast,  though  my  unftithful  eyes 

Betray  a  tender  story. 

Song. 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

S<rft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 
When,  with  lore's  resistless  art. 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  oonstanoy's  so  weak. 

She's  CO  wild  and  apt  to  wander. 
Thai  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

Shomld  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses ; 
She  can  diess  her  eyes  in  love, 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kines. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks ; 

She's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder; 
But  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

A  few  q)eciinen8  of  Bochester*!  letters  to  his  wife 
nd  ton  are  subjoined : — 

I  am  verv  glad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think 
H  reiy  good  inien  I  hear  you  are  well ;  pray  be  pleased 
to  Bend  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with, 
that  I  may  show  you  how  good  a  husband  I  can  be ; 
I  would  not  have  you  so  formal  as  to  judge  of  the 
kindness  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  believe  of 
cteiything  that  it  is  as  you  would  have  it. 

Tis  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to 
he  kind  is  very  easy,  and  that  is  the  greatest  measure 
of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
heing  Kind  to  me ;  you  have  practised  that  so  long, 
that  I  have  a  joyful  conMence  you  will  never  foiget 
it ;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  have  a  sense  of  what 
the  methods  of  my  life  seemed  so  utterly  to  contradict, 
I  must  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or  else  this 
letter  had  been  a  book  dedicated  to  you,  and  published 
to  the  world.  It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you, 
that  vnr  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket,  and 
tiien  I  shall  wait  on  you  at  Adderbuiy ;  in  the  mean 
time,  think  of  anything  you  would  have  me  do,  and 
I  ihall  thank  you  for  we  occasion  of  pleasing  you. 

Mr  Moigan  I  hare  sent  in  this  errand,  b^use  he 
pisys  the  rogue  here  in  town  so  extremely,  that  he  is 
iMt  to  be  endored ;  pray,  if  he  behaves  himself  so  at 


Adderbuiy,  send  me  word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I 
send  for  him.  Pray,  let  Ned  come  up  to  town ;  I  have 
a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  shsJl  be  back  in  a 
week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  all  this 
while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me  to  know  what  to  write  upon 
several  accounts  ;  but  in  this  I  will  only  desire  yon 
not  to  be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother 
has  of  vou,  since,  being  mere  imaginations,  they  will 
as  easily  vanish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  make  it  my  endeavour  they 
may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your  other  letter, 
shall  punctually  have  performed.  You  must,  I  think, 
obey  my  mother  in  her  commands  to  wait  on  her  at 
Aylesbuiy,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am  very 
dull  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this 
humour  to  testify  myself  to  you  any  farther ;  only, 
dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  servant — Rochester. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without  taking  leave,  dear 
wife ;  it  is  an  unpolite  way  of  proceeding,  which  a 
mod^  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  have  left  you 
a  prey  to  your  own  imaginations,  amongst  my  relations 
— ^the  worst  of  damnations ;  but  there  will  come  an 
hour  of  deliverance,  till  when,  may  my  mother  be 
merciful  to  you ;  so  I  commit  you  to  what  shall  ensue, 
woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  future 
appearance  in  glory.  The  small  share  I  could  spare 
you  out  of  my  pocket,  I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs 
Rowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  return  you 
more:  pray  write  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  to 
your  Rochester. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Lord  Wilmot. 
You  must  present  my  service  to  my  cousins.  I  in- 
tend to  be  at  the  wedding  of  my  niece  Ellen,  if  I 
hear  of  it.  Excuse  my  ill  paper,  and  very  ill  man- 
ners to  my  mother ;  they  are  Mth  the  best  the  place 
and  age  could  afford. 

Mr  Wife — ^The  difficulties  of  pleasing  your  lady- 
ship do  increase  so  fast  upon  me,  and  are  grown  so 
numerous,  that,  to  a  man  less  resolved  than  myself 
never  to  give  it  over,'  it  would  appear  a  madness  ever 
to  attempt  it  more ;  but  through  your  finailties  mine 
ought  not  to  multiply;  you  may,  therefore,  secure 
yourself  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  put  me  out 
of  my  constant  resolutions  to  satisfy  you  in  all  I  can. 
I  confess  there  is  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
my  assistance  in  this  as  your  dealing  freely  with  me ; 
for  since  you  have  thought  it  a  wise  thing  to-trust  me 
less  and  have  reserves,  it  has  been  out  of  my  power 
to  make  the  best  of  my  proceedings  effectual  to  what 
I  intended  them.  At  a  distance,  I  am  likeliest  to  learn 
your  mind,  for  you  have  not  a  very  obliging  way  of 
delivering  it  byword  of  mouth ;  if,  therefore,  you  will 
let  me  know  the  particulars  in  which  I  may  b«  useful 
to  you,  I  will  show  my  readiness  as  to  my  own  part ; 
and  if  I  fail  of  the  success  I  wish,  it  shall  not  be  the 
fault  of — Your  humble  servant,  Rochester. 

I  intend  to  be  at  Adderbuiy  sometime  next  week. 

I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  receive  this,  and  know 
that  I  have  sent  this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and 
be  veiT  grateful,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient 
and  diligent.  You  are  now  grown  big  enough  to  be 
a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to 
be  truly  wise  is  to  serve  God,  learn  your  book,  and 
observe  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first,  and  next 
your  tutor,  to  whom  I  have  entirely  resigned  you  for 
this  seven  years,  and  according  as  you  employ  that 
time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  ui^iappy  for  ever ;  but  I 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  will  never  deceive  me ;  dear  child,  learn 
your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a 
father  I  will  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure 
while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may  be  so  are  my 
constant  prayers.  Rochester. 
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Charles,  I  take  it  Terr  kindlj  thai  you  write  me 
(though  aeldom),  and  wuh  heartily  you  would  behave 
yourself  so  as  that  I  might  show  how  much  I  love  you 
without  being  ashamed.  Obedience  to  your  grand- 
mother, and  those  who  instruct  you  in  good  thmgs,  is 
the  way  to  make  you  happy  here  and  for  ever.  Avoid 
idleness,  scorn  lying,  and  God  will  bless  you. 

ROCHESTSB. 
8IB  CHARLES  8SDI.EY* 

Sib  Chablbs  Sedlet  (1639-1701)  was  one  of  the 
brightest  satellites  of  the  court  of  Charies  IL — as 
witty  and  gallant  as  Rochester,  as  fine  a  poet,  and  a 
better  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  baronet. 
Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford.  The  Restoration 
drew  him  to  London,  and  he  became  such  a  favourite 
for  his  taste  and  accomplishments,  that  Charles 
is  said  to  have  asked  him  if  he  had  not  obtained 
from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy.  His 
estate,  his  time,  and  morals,  were  squandered  away 
at  court;  but  latterly  the  poet  redeemed  himself,  be- 
came a  constant  attender  of  parliament,  in  which  he 
had  a  seat,  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
IL,  and  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Revolution. 
James  had  seduced  Sedley's  daughter,  and  created 
her  Countess  of  Dorchester — a  circumstance  which 
probably  quickened  the  poet's  zeal  against  the  court 
'  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  the  witty  Sedley;  *  and  as 
the  king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen' — alluding 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Sir  Charles  Mrrote  plays  and  poems,  which 
were  extravagantly  praised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Buckingham  eulogised  the  witchcraft  of  Sedlev,  and 
Rochester  spoke  of  his  *  gentle  prevailing  art  His 
songs  are  light  and  gracefbl,  with  a  more  studied 
and  felicitous  diction  than  is  seen  in  most  of  the 
court  poets.  One  of  the  finest,  *  Ah  I  Chloris,  could 
I  now  but  sit'  has  been  often  printed  as  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Scottish  patriot;  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  Lord  President  of  the  court  of  session : 
the  verses  occur  in  Sedley's  ph&y.  The  Mvibeny 
Garden.  Sedley's  conversation  was  highly  prized, 
and  he  livcxl  on,  delighting  all  his  friends,  till  past 
his  sixtieth  year.  As  he  layt  of  one  of  his  own 
heroines,  he 

'  Bloom'd  in  the  winter  of  his  days, 
Like  Glastonbury  thorn. 

Sonff. 

Ah,  Chloris  !  could  I  now  but  sit 

As  unconcem'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 

Would  taxe  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine ; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away. 

Than  youth  conceal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
So  love  as  unperceiv'd  did  fly, 

And  centered  in  my  breast. 

Mypassion  with  your  beauty  grew, 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part ; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 


Song. 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea. 

From  whence  his  mother  rose ; 
No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free, 

Nor  give  their  thou|^ts  repose. 

They  ars  becalm'd  in  clearest  days. 

And  in  rough  weather  toss'd ; 
They  wither  under  eold  delays. 

Or  are  in  tempests  lost 

One  while  thev  seem  to  toucli  the  port. 

Then  straight  into  the  main 
Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  spwt. 

The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  firrt  disdain  and  pride  they  fear. 
Which,  if  they  chance  to  'sci^>e. 

Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  i^pear 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  come. 

And  are  so  long  withstood ; 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun. 

It  hardly  does  them  good. 

Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy, 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  boy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  feats 

Perhaps  would  not  remove ; 
And  if  I  gaz*d  a  thousand  yean, 

I  could  not  deeper  love. 

S(mg. 

Phillis,  men  say  that  all  my  vows 

Are  to  thy  fortune  paid  ; 
Alas  I  my  heart  he  little  knows. 

Who  thinks  my  love  a  trade. 

Were  I  of  all  these  woods  the  lord. 

One  berry  from  thy  hand 
More  real  pleasure  would  afford 

Than  all  my  large  command. 

My  humble  love  has  leam'd  to  live 

On  what  the  nicest  maid. 
Without  a  conscious  bludi,  may  give 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 

DUCHB88  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Maboaret,  Duchess  op  NEWCAflrrui,  who  died  b 
1673,  was  distinguished  for  her  fiuthfbl  attachment 
to  her  lord  In  his  long  pyjlg  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  her  indefatigable  pursuit  of 
literature.  She  was  the  daiwhter  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Henrietta 
Maria.  Having  accompanied  the  queen  to  France, 
she  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  wsi 
married  to  him  at  Paris  in  1645.  The  marquis  took 
up  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  till  the  trtmhles  were 
over,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published  (1653) 
a  Tolume,  entitled  Poems  oiuf  JPajiciet.  Tbemarquii 
assisted  her  in  her  compositions,  a  dicmnstaoce 
which  Horaoe  Walpole  has  ridiculed  in  his  *  Rojil 
and  Noble  Authors ;'  and  so  indefatigable  were  the 
noble  pair,  that  they  filled  nearly  twelve  volumes, 
foUo,  with  ph&ys,  poems,  orations,  philosophiinl  dis- 
courses, &c  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  the 
marquis  and  his  lady  returned  to  l^g^and.  The  pic- 
ture of  domestic  happiness  and  devoted  loyalty  pre- 
sented by  the  life  of  tbeee  personages,  creates  a  strong 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  poetry  of  the  dochesa. 
She  had  invention,  knowledge,  and  imagination,  but 
wanted  energy  and  taste.  The  Pastime  and  Beerta- 
twnqfAe  Qneen  qf  Fairiee  m  Fairy  Land  is  ber 
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most  popolar  piece.  It  ofteii  echoes  the  imagery  of 
Shakqwaie,  but  has  some  fine  lines,  descriptiTe  of 
the  elvish  queen— 

She  on  a  dewy  leaf  doth  bathe, 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  wave ; 
There  like  a  new-fallen  flake  of  snow, 
Doth  her  white  limbs  in  beauty  show. 
Her  garments  fair  her  maids  put  on. 
Made  of  the  pure  light  from  tbe  sun. 

Mirth  and  Mdcaichofy  is  another  of  these  fimcifU 
personifications.  The  former  woos  the  poetess  to 
dwell  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and 
drawing  a  gloomy  but  forcible  and  poetical  sketch 
of  her  riral,  Melimchdy : — 

Her  Toioe  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 
Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small. 
Which  rarious  shadows  make  aeamst  the  wall. 
She  lores  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes. 
As  croaking  frogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes  ; 
The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 
And  shrieking  owls  which  flv  i'  the  night  alone ; 
The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 
A  mill*  where  rushing  waters  run  about ; 
The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall. 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 
She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night. 
And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight ; 
In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells. 
She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Melancholy  thus  describes  her  own  dwelling : — 
I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun ; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 
In  summers  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie ; 
My  music  is  the  bussing  of  a  fly ; 
I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass ; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 
Walk  up  the  MUs,  where  round  I  prospects  see, 
Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go, 
To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat^  and  cows  do  low ; 
In  winter  oold^  wnen  nipping  frosts  come  on. 
Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within. 
Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  sin ; 
And  tiiere  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 
Not  fill'd  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures ; 
No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone. 
Yet  better  lov'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 
And  though  my  face  ill-favour'd  at  first  sight, 
After  acquaintance,  it  will  give  delight. 
Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be ; 
Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity, 

KATHEBINB  FHUJPfi. 

Mas  Kathxbinb  Philips  (1631-1664)  was  ho- 
noured wiUi  the  praise  of  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  addr^sed  to  her  a  'Discourse  on 
Friendship.'  Her  poetical  name  of  Orinda  was 
highly  popular  with  her  contemporaries;  but  her 
efiusions  are  said  to  have  been  published  without 
her  eonsent.  This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of 
James  Plulips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan.  She  died 
of  smafi-poz,  a  distemper  then  prevalent  and  fktaL 

lAgaiiut  PUature — on  0(2e.] 

There's  no  such  thinf  as  pleasure  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat. 
Which  does  hut  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls. 
Which  first  betrays  and  then  controls. 


^8  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fliiir ; 

But  if  we  do  approach. 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair, 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancy  less. 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  doyd, 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys, 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easilyi 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be. 

But  one  may  make  it  less ; 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it, 
'Twould  be  consum'd  by  fear  to  lose  it. 

What  art  thou,  then,  thou  winged  air. 
More  weak  and  swift  than  fame  I 

Whose  next  successor  is  despair. 
And  its  attendant  shame. 

Th'  experienc'd  prince  then  reason  had. 

Who  said  of  Pleasure—'  It  is  mad.' 

[A  Counhry  Life.'] 

How  sacred  and  how  izmocent 

A  country-life  appears, 
How  free  from  tumult,  discontent, 

From  flattery  or  fears  t 

This  was  the  first  and  happiest  life, 

When  man  enjoy'd  himself 
Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strife^ 

And  happiness  for  pelf. 

'Twas  here  the  poets  were  inspired. 

Here  taught  the  multitude ; 
The  brave  uiey  here  with  honour  fir'd. 

And  civilis'd  the  rude. 

That  golden  age  did  entertain 

No  passion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  ruling  and  of  gain 

Did  ne'er  their  fancies  move. 

Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  suffice : 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possess'd 

Of  earth,  but  to  despise. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 
From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow ; 

I  have  a  better  fate  than  kings, 
Because  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  roar, 

How  unconoem'd  am  1 1 
I  cannot  fear  to  tumble  lower, 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  walls, 

I  think  not  on  the  state, 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  falls 

From  his  ambition's  height. 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe ; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true. 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  laugh. 

That  do  the  world  subdue  I 

JOHN  DBTDEN. 

JoBN  Drtden,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  En^ 
lish  verse,  and  whose  masculine  satire  has  never  bet 
excelled,  was  bom  at  Oldwinckle,  in  Northamptd 
shire,  in  August  1631.  His  father,  Erasmus  Drid^ 
[the  poet  fint  epelled  the  name  with  a  y],  waa 
strict  Puritan,  of  an  ancient  family,  long  establish! 
in  Northamptonshire.    John  was  one  of  fourtd 
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cliildren,  but  be  mu  tbe  eldett  md,  »iid  reeeiTCd  m 
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produetioD  nu  a  let  of '  heroic  ttnnzai'  on  the  death 
of  Cromvell,  irhlch  passen  a  certain  ripenea*  of  style 
nnd  TertiflcatioQ  that  promised  future  exceUeoce.  In 
all  Wallet^a  poem  on  the  same  subject;  there  ii  no- 
tbing  equal  to  audi  verses  ai  tbe  fullowlDg : — 
His  gtandcur  he  derit'd  from  hearen  alone, 

For  he  iru  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so  ; 
And  wan,  like  mists  tbat  rise  against  the  sun. 

Made  him  hot  greater  seem,  not  greater  groir. 
Nor  was  he  lihc  those  slan  vhicb  onlj  shine 

When  to  pale  marinen  thej  storms  portend ; 
He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  inien 

Did  lore  and  majesty  together  blend. 
Wben  monarchjr  vas  restored,  Dryden  went  over 
with  the  tuneful  throni;  who  welcomed  in  Chariea  IL 
He  had  done  with  the  Puritans,  and  he  wrote  poetical 
addresses  to  the  king  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
amusements  of  tlie  drama  rerived  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  Dryden  became  a  candidate  fur  theatrical 
Inurela  In  1662,  and  two  followinif  yean,  he  pro- 
duced The  Wild  GaUa^U  Tht  Biral  Ladia,  and 
TAc  Indian  Emperor ;  tlic  last  waa  very  succeisfu]. 
Dryden's  name  woa  now  conspicuous  ■.  and  in  1665 
he  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter 
of  the  Eorl  of  Berkshire  The  match  added 
neitlier  to  his  wealth  nor  his  happiness,  and  the 
poet  afterwardi  revenged  Itimielf  by  constaotlj 
inveiglung  ag^nsC  matrimon;.  When  his  wife 
wished  to  be  a  book,  tliat  she  might  enjoy  more 
of  liis  company,  Dryden  is  said  to  have  replied, 
'"'  an  almanac  tlien,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change 

once  o-year.'  In  his  play  of  the  Spaniih  Friar, 
he  most  wipolitely  states,  that  'woman  was  made 
from  the  dross  and  refuse  of  a  man :'  upon  which 
his  antagooist,  Jeremy  Collier,  remarks,  with  some 
humour  oud  smartness, '  I  did  not  know  before  tliat 
a  man's  dross  lay  in  his  ribs  ;  I  believe  it  sometimes 
Ues  higher.'  All  Dryden's  plays  are  marked  with 
licentiousness,  that  vice  of  the  age,  which  he  fostered, 
rather  than  attempted  to  check.    In  1667  be  pub- 


lished a  long  poem,  jImom  Jfimiilu,  beinK  ao  aces 
oftheevenUoftlieyear  leoe.  The  style  and  n 
flcation  seem  to  have  been  copied  fimm  Davcnaat ; 
but  Dryden's  piece  fblly  nutained  hi*  renitation. 
Aboat  the  same  time  fae  wrote  Ml  jEss^  en  J9nnu<(( 
Poe^,  in  which  he  viodSoatM  the  naa  of  rhyme  in 
tragedy,  Tbe  sl^le  of  hia  proae  was  easy,  natnral, 
and  graceftiL  The  poet  now  nndertook  to  write  ftt  \ 
the  king's  players  no  less  than  throe  playa  a  year, 
for  which  he  was  to  receiTG  aae  ihaie  and  a  quarter  { 
In  the  profits  of  the  theatre,  aaid  to  be  about  £300  i 
per  annum.  He  was  afterwards  made  poet-laueste 
and  royal  historioftrapher,  with  a  tabuy  at  ££00. 
These  were  golden  days;  but  they  did  not  last  Diy- 
den,  however,  went  on  iBanDfiu:Curu]g  his  rhyming  i 
I^js,  in  aoeordance  witii  the  vMated  neiich  taste 
which  then  prevailed.  He  got  invdved  in  contro-  ' 
versies  and  qBorreU,  dilefly  at  the  instigBlicD  of  ' 
Bocheater,  vbo  Ht  Qp  ■  wretched  rhymiter,  W^'twh 
Settle,  in  opposition  to  Dryden.  The  great  poet  was  | 
also  successfully  ridiculed  by  Buckingham  in  his 
'  Rehearsal.'  In  1681,  Dryden  published  the  satiit 
of  Abtalon  and  Achibnhd,  written  in  the  style  of  a  '■ 
scriptural  narrative,  the  name*  and  sitnatioiis  of  per- 
sonages in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to  those  cm- 
temporaries,  to  whom  the  author  assigned  plaa 
his  poem.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  waa  Abalom, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shaft^bnry  Acfaitophel ;  while  the  ! 
Dukeof  Buckingham  was  drawn  under  the  chancier 
of  Zimri.  The  success  at  this  bold  pcditical  Mtite— 
the  most  vigorous  and  elastic,  the  moat  flady  versi- 
fied, varied,  and  beautiful,  which  tbe  English  Isn-  i 
guage  can  boast — was  almost  nnpreocdented.  Dryden  I 
wasnowpUcedaboveallhispoelicaloontempoi  ' 
Shortly  afterwards,  be  continued  the  Eeeliiig  a). 
Shaftesbniy  in  a  poem  called  Tht  MtJai,  o  Satire  i 
agaiiut  Siditim.  The  attacks  of  a  rival  poet.  Shad-  ' 
well,  drew  another  vigonxis  aatire  ft«m  Diydeo. 
Mae-Fbehue.  A  leaond  part  of  'Abaalnra  and 
Achitoidiel'  wai  published  in  1664.  but  the  body  gf 
the  poem  wai  written  by  Nabura  Tate.  Drydenctsi- 
tributed  about  two  hundred  lines,  containing  highly- 
wrought  characten  of  Settle  and  Shadwdl,  voder 
the  names  of  Doeg  and  Og.  '  Hia  anta^ooists,'  ssyi 
Scott,  'came  on  with  infinite  teal  and  ftaiy,  dis- 
charged their  ill-aimed  blows  cm  every  aide,  and  ex- 1 
hnusted  their  sOwigth  in  violent  and  inelftctasl 
rage ;  but  the  keen  and  trraicbant  blade  of  Dryden  j 
never  makes  a  thrust  in  vain,  and  never  strikes  but 
at  a  vulnerable  point.'  In  the  same  year  was  \ 
tished  Dryden's  Heligio  Laici,  a  poem  writtoi  to 
fend  the  church  of  England  against  the  dissenters, 
yet  evincing  a  sceptical  spirit  with  regard  to  revealed 
religion.  The  opening  of  this  poem  ia  aingulariy 
solemn  and  msjestlc — 

Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  af  moon  and  slats 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellen. 
Is  Reason  to  tbe  soul ;  and  as  on  high 
Those  rolling  fins  discover  but  Che  sky, 
Not  light  Hi  here  ;  so  Reason's  alimmsring  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
lut  guide  us  upirard  to  a  bcttar  day. 


pale  grows  Keasoa  at  Religion's  si^t ; 
So  dies,  and  >o  diBolves,  in  supernatural  li^t. 
Dryden's  doubts  abont  religion  were  soon  dinidled 
hy  his  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  laith.  Satis- 
fled  or  overpowered  by  the  prospect  of  an  infalliUe 
guide,  he  dosed  ia  with  the  cotirt  at  James  IL,  and 
gladly  exclaimed — 

Good  life  be  now  my  task — my  douhla  ai 
His  change  of  religion  happening  at  a  time  when  it 
suited  hia  interests  to  become  a  (^tbolic,  wailookid 
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nponwith  MwpicioD.    The  o»dotit  erinced  by  Dr 
Johnion  on  UiU  nibject,  and  the  patient  inqouy  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  haw  MtHed  the  point    We  may 
luneDtttwfaU  of  the  great  poet,  but  his  craiduct  u 
not  &irty  open  to  the  charge  of  aoidid  aad  nnpni)' 
citJed  lelAaWM.    He  bnwgfat  up  hii  &milj  and 
died  in  hia  new  betiet    The  flnt  pnUic  fraita  of 
Diyden'a  change  of  creed  were  hia  all^oricai  poem 
of  the  HmJ  a»d  Pamlhcr,  in  which  the  main  aigrumeDt 
of  Ihe  Roman  chnn^  aU  that  haa  or  can  be  aaid 
lur  tradilioa  and  authority,  ii  fully  alated.    '  The 
■it  in  the  Hind  and  Panther,'  aajl  Hallaai,  'ii 
•lurp.  ready,  and  pleasant ;  the  reawning  ii  aoiae- 
timet  adminbly  doM  and  atronn;  i  it  i«  tbe  ener^ 
of  Bmnet  in  TcrK.'    The  Hind  ii  the  church  of 
Rone,  the  Panther  the  church  of  En^and,  while 
the  Independenla,  Qnidcen.  Anabaptista,  and  other 
Kcta,  are  reprwcnted  ai  beara,  hare«,  boara,  8k.  The 
Calrinirta  are  rtroogly  bnt  coaraely  caricatoted — 
Mort  haurtty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  nee 
Appear,  with  belly  gaunt  and  famiih'd  face — 
NeTCT  WW  n  defonu'd  a  beut  of  grace. 
Hu  ragged  tail  betwixt  hii  legs  he  wean. 
Clow  eUjip'd  for  shame,  but  his  I       ' 
And  priclM  up  his  predestinating 
'  The  obloqny  and  censure  which  Dryden't  change  of 
I  religion  entailed  npon  him,   is  glanced  at  in  the 
'  '  Bind  and  Panther,  with  more  depth  of  fseling  than 
he  Dsually  evinced — 
If  joTt  heieafler  must  be  pnrcliaH'd  here 
With  loM  of  all  that  roortali  hold  so  dear, 
Titen  welcome  inl^my  and  public  sbame. 
And  last,  a  long  fanweU  to  woridiy  fame  1 
Til  Kid  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  tried 
Dr  hauglity  souls  to  human  hoDour  tied  < 
O'lharp  cODTuUiie  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  ! 
Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise, 
And  nhat  tliou  did'at,  and  dtat  no  dearly  priie. 
That  (uat,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice  I 
Til  nothing  thou  hast  ginn ;  then  add  thy  tean 
For  a  long  race  of  unrapfflitiDB  years ; 
T«  DotliiTiK  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  gire ; 
Tbea  add  thoae  may-be  years  thou  hait  to  liii : 
I  Yet  nothing  still ;  then  poor  and  naked  come ; 
Thy  Father  will  reeelTe  his  unthrift  home, 
I  And IhyhlestSariour's blood dischargethamightynim. 
He  had  preTioasly,  in  the  came  poem,  allnded  to  the 
'■eight  of  ancient  witnesi,' or  tradition,  which  had 
pcTMled  orer  private  reason  i  and  hia  feelingi  wer 
■tiDaglj  excited — 

But,  gracions  Qod !  how  well  do«t  thou  provide 
Fweirlng  indgmeuts  an  unerring  guide  I 
Uj  throne  is  darkneH  in  th'  abyss  of  light. 
A  blaie  of  j-lory  that  forbids  the  sight. 

0  teach  me  to  beliere  thee  thus  conceal'd. 
And  learch  no  farther  than  thyself  rBTeal'd  ; 
But  Ii«  alone  for  my  director  take, 

Wiiom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake  1 

Mj  thouchtlem  youth  was  wing'd  nith  rain  desires, 

Hy  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 

Follov'd  false  lights,  and  when  their  glimpse  was  goni 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

SucE  ■as  I ;  such  by  nature  itill  I  am ; 

Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame  I 

The  Rerolution  in  16BB  deprived  Dryden  of  his 
office  of  lanreatc.  But  the  want  of  independent 
income  Kenu  only  to  have  stimulated  hia  faculties, 
and  his  latter  unendowed  years  produced  the  noblest 

1  of  hii  works.  Besidea  several  plays,  he  now  gave  lo 
;  Ibe  wotld  TcnioQS  of  Juvcnat  and  Peraius.  and — n 
'  still  wd^Uier  t«tlc— a  tramOation  of  Virgil.  The 
I  litter  iilMiiilirri  the  leait  happy  of  all  hia  giW 
\  *orks.    Siyden  was  deflcient  ^  MMibility,  while 


Virgil  excels  in  tenderneas  and  in  acalm  and  ae 
dignity.  Tliis  laborious  undertaking  brought  the 
puet  aaumoTnbout  f  ISOO.  His  publisher,  Tonson, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  the  poet  to  inscribe  the 
traualation  bl  King  William,  and,  failing  in  thii,  he 


wbireTaTtotlhet 
took  cars  to  make  tlie  engraver  *  aggravate  the  ni 
of  .£neai  in  the  plates,  into  a  sufficient  resemblance 
of  the  hooked  pnimonloty  of  the  Deliverer's  ■ 
nance.'  The  immortal  Ode  to  St  Cecilia,  commonly 
called  Alexaiuler'i  FtatI,  was  Dryden'i  next  work  ; 
and  it  is  tlie  loftiest  and  most  imaginative  of  all  his 
compositions.  '  No  one  baa  ever  qualified  his  ad- 
miration of  this  noble  poem.'  In  1 699  Bryden  pub- 
lished hi*  Fahlet,  TSOO  verses,  more  or  les^  as  the 
contract  with  Tonion  bears,  being  a  partial  delivery 
to  account  of  10,000  verses,  which  he  agreed  to  (tar- 
nish for  the  sum  of  250  guineas,  to  be  made  up  to 
£300  nponpublication  of  asecond  edition.  Thepoet 
waa  now  in  hi*  lixty-eij^th  year,  but  his  fancy  waa 
brighter  and  mote  proli&c  than  ever;  ft  was  like  a 
In^iant  annset,  or  a  river  that  expands  in  breadth, 
andfertiUses  a  wider  tract  of  country,  ere  It  is  finally 
engulfed  in  the  ocean.  The  -Fables'  are  imitations 
of  Boccaccio  and  Chancer,  and  afford  the  finest  spe- 
cimens cj  Dryden's  happy  versiflcation.  No  narra- 
tive-poemi  in  the  langiuge  have  been  more  generally 
ndmlred  or  read.  They  shed  a  glory  on  the  last 
day*  of  the  poet,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  May  1700. 
A  anbacription  was  made  for  a  public  Ihneral ;  and 
bis  remain*,  after  being  embalmed,  and  lying  in  state 
twelve  days,  were  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dryden  ha*  been  very  fortnnate  In  hi*  critics,  w 
notators,  and  bii^rapher*.  His  life  by  Johnson 
the  most  carefully  written,  the  most  eloquent  and 
discriminatingofailthe'LivesofthB Poets.'  Malone 
collected  and  edited  his  essays  and  other  proae  writ- 
ings ;  and  Sir  Walter  Bcott  wrote  acopious  life  of  the 
poet,  and  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the 
whole  extending  to  eighteen  volume*. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  print  the  work*  of 

some  of  our  poets  in  the  order  in  which  they  wei  ~ 

written,  not  as  arranged  and  published  by  themselve 

Cowper  and  Bnrns  have  been  presented  in  thi*  shapo, 
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and  the  consequence  is,  that  light  ephemeral  trifles, 
or  personal  sallies,  are  thrust  in  between  the  more 
dnrable  memonals  of  genius,  disturbing  their  sym- 
metry and  eflbct  In  the  case  of  Dryden,  however, 
such  a  chronologiad  surrey  would  be  instructive ; 
for,  between  the  '  Annus  Mirabilis'  and  the  '  Ode  to 
St  Cedlia'  or  the  '  Fables,'  through  the  plays  and 
poems,  how  varied  is  the  range  in  style  and  taste  I 
It  is  lUce  the  progress  of  Spenser's  *  Grood  EInight,' 
through  labyrinths  of  uncertainty,  fantastic  conceits, 
flowery  vice,  and  unnatural  splendour,  to  the  sober 
daylight  of  truth,  virtue,  and  reason.  Dryden  never 
attained  to  finished  excellence  in  composition.  His 
genius  was  debased  by  the  false  taste  of  the  age,  and 
his  mind  vitiated  by  its  bad  morals.  He  mangled 
the  natural  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  Shakspeare's 
*  Tempest ;'  and  where  even  Chaucer  is  pure,  Dryden 
is  impure.  *  This  great  high-priest  of  all  tiie  nine/ 
remarks  Mr  Campbell, '  was  not  a  confessor  to  the 
finer  secrets  of  the  human  breast  Had  the  subject 
of  **  Eloisa'*  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have  left 
but  a  coarse  draught  of  her  passion.'  But  if  Dryden 
was  deficient  In  Uie  higher  emotions  of  love  and  ten- 
deraess,  their  absence  is'  partly  atoned  for  in  his  late 
works,  by  wide  surveys  of  nature  and  mankind,  by 
elevated  reasoning  and  declamation,  and  by  the 
hearty  individually  of  his  satire.  The  *  brave  negli- 
gence* of  his  versification,  and  his  *  long  resounding 
line,'  have  an  indescribable  charm.  His  stvle  is  like 
his  own  Panther,  of  the '  spotted  kind,'  and  its  faults 
and  virtues  lie  equally  mixed ;  but  it  is  beloved  in 
spite  of  spots  and  blemishes,  and  pleases  longer  than 
the  verse  of  Pope,  which,  like  the  milk-white  hind, 
is  *  immortal  and  unchimged.'  The  satirical  portraits 
of  Pope,  excepting  those  of  Addison  and  Lord  Her- 
vey,  are  feeble  compared  with  those  of  Dryden,  whom 
he  acknowledged  to  be  his  master  and  instructor  in 
versification.  The  bard  of  Twickenham  is  too  subtile, 
polished,  and  refined.  Dryden  drew  from  the  life, 
and  hit  off*  strong  likenesses.  Pope,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  refined  in  his  colours,  and  many  of  his 
pictures  are  faint  and  vanishing  delineations.  Dry- 
den, with  his  tried  and  homely  materials,  and  bold 
pencil,  was  true  to  nature;  his  sketches  are  still 
fresh  as  a  genuine  Vandyke  or  Rembrandt  IDs  lan- 
guage, like  his  thoughts,  was  truly  English.  He 
was  sometimes  GaOicued  by  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  day ;  but  he  felt  that  this  was  a  license  to  be 
sparingly  used.  'If  too  many  foreign  words  are 
poured  in  upon  us,'  said  he, '  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
theuL*  His  lines,  like  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  must 
be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie.  In  better 
times,  and  with  more  careful  culture,  Dtyden's 
genius  would  have  avoided  the  vulgar  descents  which 
he  seldom  escaped,  except  in  his  most  finished  pas- 
sages and  his  dioioest  lyrical  odes.  As  it  is,  his 
muse  was  a  fallen  angd,  cast  down  for  manifold  sins 
and  impurities,  yet  radiant  with  light  from  heaven. 
The  natural  freedom  and  magnificence  of  his  verse 
it  would  be  vain  to  eulogise. 

[Character  of  Skafletbury.'] 
[From  *  AbHOam  sad  AchltopheL'] 

Of  these  the  faUe  Achitophel  was  first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Rtttless,  unfix'd  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace : 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretteid  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-inK>rm'a  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremitjr ; 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high. 


He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madnen  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ;* 

Else  whv  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  bkity 

Refuse  his  ace  the  needful  hours  of  resti 

Punish  a  bodv  which  he  could  not  please ; 

Bankrupt  of  ufe,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  I 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  woBt 

To  that  unfeather'd  two-lc«g'd  thing,  a  son ; 

Oct,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate ; 

Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state : 

To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke. 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 

And  fitted  Israel  mr  a  foreign  yoke : 

Then,  seised  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  iame^ 

Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times. 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes ; 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 

Where  none  can  sin  amnst  the  people's  will  1 

Where  crowds  can  wiiUL,  and  no  ofienoe  be  laown. 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  t 

Yet  fame  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 

Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  rediessy 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  I  had  he  been  content  to  serre  the  crown 

With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown ; 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  hSca  freed 

From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed; 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 

And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 

Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 

A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 

Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free. 

And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 

{Character  of  ViUien^  DfJoe  qf  BwimtfkamJ] 
tPnm  the  suaa^] 


Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand  ; 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  ev'rvthing  by  stuts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  bufibon  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman  !  who  could  ev'ry  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  emoy. 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes ; 
And  both,  to  show  ms  jud^ent,  in  extremes ; 
So  over-violent,  or  over-cinl. 
That  ev'ry  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert : 

*  The  proportion  of  DrydeOfthftt  great  wit  It  alUod  to  in»4- 
noM,  will  not  bear  the  tost  of  Mnitlny.  ItluuibeaaiiiceeHftaUjr 
oombatod  by  HaSUtt  and  Charies  Lamb.  *  The  gfcatait  wit^* 
lajni  I^amb,  *  will  evor  be  found  to  be  the  naeet  wittatb  It  if 
impoasible  for  the  mind  to oonoeire  of  a madffikakapeare.  The 
greatneM  of  wit,  by  which  the  poetic  talent  !■  here  chiefly  te  he 
understood,  maniltoate  itaelf  in  the  adminble  balance  of  all  Um 
facultieai  Madnen  la  the  disproportionate  stralniog  or  exeea 
of  any  one  of  them.*  Shaf  tesburyli  restlessness  was  owiaf  to  his 
ambition  and  his  Tanlty ;  to  a  want  of  Judgment  and  prtndpk>> 
not  aa  ezoeos  of  wit. 
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Begnr'd  by  fools,  whom  Btill  he  found  too  late, 
Henad  his  jest,  and  thej  had  his  estate ; 
He  langh'd  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  hut  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 
He  left  not  £M$tion,  but  of  that  was  left. 

iSke^ftabwrf^s  Addreu  to  Moimovih,} 

(Trom  the  same.] 

Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity 

Some  royal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  sky, 

Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  de^re, 

Their  clonal  pillar  and  theix  guardian  fire ; 

Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 

Divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promised  land ; 

>Mto6e  dawning  day  in  every  distant  age 

His  exercis'd  tne  sacred  prophet's  rage : 

The  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diyiner*s  theme, 

The  young  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's  dream  I 

Thee,  saTiour,  thee,  the  nation's  tows  confess^ 

And,  ncTer  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless : 

Swift  unbeepoken  pomps  thy  sUn>s  proclum. 

And  stammerinc  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name  : 

How  long  wilt  wou  the  general  joy  detain, 

Starve  and  defiraud  the  people  of  thy  reign ; 

Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days. 

Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools,  that  feea  on  praise ; 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright. 

Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight ; 

Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  ht 

Or  gather'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree : 

Hesren  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 

Some  lucky  rerolution  of  their  fate ; 

^Vho8e  motions,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill 

(For  human  good  depends  on  human  will), 

Oar  fortune  rolls  as  trom  a  smooth  descent. 

And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 

Bat  if  unseia'd,  she  gUdes  away  like  wind. 

And  leares  repenting  folly  far  behind. 

Now,  now  she  meets  you  irith  a  glorious  nriaf. 

And  mreads  her  locks  before  you  as  she  flies  I 

Hsd  uius  old  Darid,  from  whose  loins  you  spring, 

Not  dared,  when  fortune  call'd  him  to  be  king, 

At  Gath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain. 

And  heaTen'a  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain. 

Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage. 

Bat  shun  th'  example  of  declining  a^ ; 

Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies. 

The  shadows  lenguening  as  the  vapours  rise. 

He  is  not  now  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand. 

The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land. 

Covering  tlw  beach,  and  blackening  all  the  strand  I 

Mae-FkehMe. 

[The  dedgn  of  this  poem  Is  the  sablime  of  personal  lattre. 
The  leftdlag  idea  is  to  npnMDt  the  lolemn  inaoguraftloQ  of  one 
iflferior  po0k  as  the  foooeHor  of  anothor  in  the  mooarehy  of 
nooMtnaau  The  title  InvotTee  this  idea  with  a  happy  zef«renoe 
to  the  natioa  of  the  raigning  eorerelgn— Mac,  In  Celtio,  being 
m.] 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay ; 
And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Flecknoe^  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govem'd  long ; 
In  prose  and  verse  was  own'd,  without  dispute, 
Thnm^  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
This  ued  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace. 
And  uflrt  with  issue  of  a  large  increase. 
Worn  on*  with  bus'ness,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settlt  th«  succession  of  the  state ; 

Irish  Roman  Calhfflio  prisst,anda 
of  the  day* 


And  pond'ring  vriiich  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  Wit, 
Cried,  'TIS  resolved';  for  Nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
Shadwell,!  alone,  my  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years: 
Shadwell,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  was  he. 
Who  stands  confirm'd  in  fiill  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence ; 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray ; 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  mi^esty: 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  plain, 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology  I 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way ; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
Mv  vrarbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
When  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sung, 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day, 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way. 
With  well-tim'd  oars,  before  the  rt>yal  barge, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  charge; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  a  host. 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom-blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  1  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail. 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  diore, 
The  trebles  squ«kk  for  fear,  the  bases  roar : 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  iJong. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  thrashing  hand. 
St  Andre's  feet'  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time ; 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thine  own  Psyche's  rhyme  ^ 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautolo^  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy.  Singleton"*  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  bore, 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more. 

Here  stopp'd  the  ffood  old  sire,  and  wept  for  joy. 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  axguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade. 
That  lor  anointed  dulness  he  was  inade. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
rrhe  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric,  raised  t'  inform  the  si^t. 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  bight, 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains :    *    * 
Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head. 
Where  queens   are  form'd,   and  future   heroes 

bred; 
Where  ui^edg'd  actors  learn  to  lauf^h  and  cry. 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 
But  eentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanish'd  minds ; 

1  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  dnmatlo  author,  wae  a  rival  of 
Dryden'B  both  in  poUtioe  and  poetry.  Hit  eeenee  of  low  oomedy 
evtnoe  ooostderable  talent  in  the  style  of  Ben  Jonaon,  whom 
he  also  reeenibled  in  hie  person  and  habits. 

*  A  fashionable  daodng-master. 

*  Piyohe  was  the  name  of  one  of  Shadwell's  operas. 

*  An  actor  in  operas,  oelebtated  for  his  perfonnanoe  of  Vil. 
Isilua  bi  DavcnanVS  •  Siege  of  Bhodes.' 
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Pure  clinches  the  suburban  muse  afibrds. 
And  Panton^  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well-known^ 
Ambitiouslj  design'd  his  Shadwell's  throne : 
For  ancient  Dekker  prophesied,  long  since, 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince. 
Bom  for  a  scouige  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense ; 
To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyches  owe ; 
But  worlds  of  misen  from  his  pen  should  flow; 
Humorists  and  hrpocrites  it  should  produce ; 
Whole  Rajmond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce.' 
Now  empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  town. 
Rotts'd  hy  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bun  Hill,  and  distant  Watling  Street; 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scatter'd  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay :     *      * 
Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepar'd. 
And  Hemngman'  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoaiy  prince  in  majesty  appeared. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  laboum  rear'd. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sat, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pilUur  of  the  state ; 
His  browii  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  lambent  dulness  plav'd  around  his  &ce. 
Ai  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come. 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome, 
So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  tow  be  Tain, 
That  he,  till  death,  true  dulness  would  maintain ; 
And,  in  his  father's  rirht,  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  hare  peace  with  Wit,  nor  truce  with  Sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  b^  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale ; 

*  LoTc's  Kingdom'^  to  his  right  he  did  conTey 
At  onoe  his  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 

Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practised  young. 

And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psydie  sprung : 

His  temples  last  with  poppies  wore  o'erspread. 

That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  nead. 

Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie. 

On  his  left  hand  tweWe  rsT'rend  owls  did  fly. 

So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  bT  Tibet^s  brook. 

Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  Tultures  took. 

Th'  a&iiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make. 

And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

The  fire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head. 

And  from  his  brows  damps  of  obliTion  shed 

Full  on  the  filial  dulness :  long  he  stood. 

Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god  ; 

At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood  : 

'  Heav'n  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him  reign, 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main ; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Lore's  Kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen  !* 
He  paus'd ;  and  all  the  people  cried,  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he :  '  Mt  son,  adrance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach ;  leara  thou,  from  me, 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  fire  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  Geoige  in  triumph  tread  the  stage^ 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loreit  rage ; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,^  charm  the  pit, 
And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defienoe, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 

*  A  wdl-knotm  punater. 

*  Chamcten  in  Shadweirt  dranuu.     >  A  dramatic  imMiaher. 
^  *  LoTe's  Kingdom*  Is  the  name  of  a  paiUuml  drama  by 

Rlohard  Fkwknoe. 

*  Characteri  in  Str  Geoiie  Ethsrafe's  *  Kan  of  Mode,*  and 

•  horn  in  a  Tab.* 


Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 

Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  the  same. 

All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  intcvpose. 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose.* 

And,  when  false  flowers  of  rhet'ric  thou  wouldst  cqH, 

Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and,  in  each  Hne^ 

Sir  Formal's  oratoiy  will  be  thine : 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  iSbj  quill. 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  &me. 

By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 

Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  pruae^ 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  enTy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  pact : 

What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art  T 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  biand. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand ! 

Where  made  he  Ioto  in  Prince  Nicander's  Tein, 

Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain  1 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purlouo. 

As  thou  whole  Ethere^  dost  transfuse  to  thine  f 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  flow; 

His  always  floats  aboTc,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  proTince,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  inyent  for  each  new  play : 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thT  mind. 

By  which  one  way  to  dulness  'tis  inclinM  ; 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  mde  still. 

And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  wilL 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness ;  thine's  a  tympany  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  laise  Dulk  is  writ ; 

But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 

Thy  tragic  muso  gires  smiles ;  thy  comic,  sleep. 

With  whate'er  giOl  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write. 

Thy  inoifensiTe  satires  nerer  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart,  though  yenom  lies. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

LeaTe  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command 

Some  peacefm  prorince  in  Acrostic  land. 

There  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altan  raise, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  diff'rent  talents  suit. 

Set  thy  own  soues,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.* 

He  said :  but  liis  last  words  were  scarcely  heard; 
For  Bruce  and  Longril  had  a  trap  prepar'd  ^ 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  baid. 
Sinking,  he  lefl  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  pari. 
With  double  portion  of  his  lather's  art. 

The  Hind  and  Panther^ 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd,  i 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  nuag'd ;  I 

Without,  unspotted ;  innocent,  within ;  j 

She  f^ar'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds, 
And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  wineed  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

>  Sir  Charles  Bedley  was  nnderstaod  to  hare  anSstod  SbaA' 
weU  in  his  play  of  *  Epsom  Wella.' 

>  Two  of  the  characters  in  8hadw«n'k*TIitaoH>,*  who  plsr  a  | 
trick  on  Sir  Formal  Trifle  by  means  of  a  tn^t-door.   The  cob-  I 
duslon  of  Dryden's  satire,  as  well  as  the  genefal  d«i^  of  tlie  i ' 
posm,  was  oloflsly  oopied  by  Pope  In  hto  Dnnciad.  l! 
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Pantinff  and  pensWe,  now  she  ranged  alone, 
And  wanaei^d  in  the  kingdoms  once  her  own : 
The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  restrain'd 
By  soTereign  power,  her  company  disdain'd, 
Grinn'd  as  they  pasii*d,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
GftTe  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 
Tu  tnie  she  bounded  by,  and  tripp'd  so  light. 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight : 
For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien. 
As  to  be  loT'd,  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  stains  oe  wash'd  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  ! 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  diride  the  frailty  fh>m  the  friend  t 
Her  faults  and  yirtues  he  so  mix'd,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned  nor  wholly  ftec; 
Then  like  her  injur'd  lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  cannot  boid  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estrang'd  in  part, 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart : 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report. 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  bell. 
Who  just  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  pois'd,  so  eently,  she  descends  from  high, 
It  ataua  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 

[The  SwaUowJ] 
[FnmtbasMne.] 

The  swallow,  pririleg^d  abore  the  rest 
Of  aU  the  Inras  as  man's  familiar  guest, 
Poiiues  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold, 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold ; 
U  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known. 
Though  'tis  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  hearenly  line, 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine  : 
This  merry  chorister  had  long  possess'd 
Her  summer  seat,  and  featherd  well  her  nest, 
Till  frowning  skies  began  to  chanse  their  cheer. 
And  time  tum'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year ; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow : 
Such  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew. 
Which  by  instinct  or  prophecy  she  knew ; 
When  prudence  wamM  her  to  remove  betimes. 
And  seek  a  better  heaven  and  warmer  climes. 
Hfr  ions  were  summoned  on  a  steeple's  height. 
And,  call'd  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight. 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  fair ; 
AU  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair ; 
They  tiy  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  themselves 
in  air. 
Who  but  the  swallow  now  triumphs  alone  t 
The  can(my  of  heaven  is  all  her  own  : 
Her  youtolul  offipring  to  their  haunts  repair. 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs. 
And  stoop  on  rivers,  to  reuesh  their  wings. 

Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs  Aime  KUUgrtw* 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
W*hoae  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
In  spteatUng  brandies  more  subhmely  rise. 
Rich  inth  immortal  green  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 
Ihott  lolTst  aoove  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race. 
Or,  in  ptuce— ion  fix'd  and  regular, 
Mov'at  with  the  heaven-majestic  pace ; 


Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space  ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine. 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voioe  did  practice  here. 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given  ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  ¥ronder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  ffood  ; 

Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  Mood : 

So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  strain. 

An  early,  rich,  and  inezhausted  vein. 
But  if  thy  pre-existine  soul 
Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more. 

It  did  throu£h  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 

And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  0  heaven-bom  mind  1 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  ridi  ore : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  filnd 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  oeleuitial  kind* 

•  «  « 

O  gracious  Ood !  how  far  have  we 
Profan'd  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  f 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love  t 
O  wretcmed  we  I  whv  wore  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  ana  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 
T"  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage! 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  seoond  fall ! 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  heaven,  atone  for  all ; 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd  ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  child. 

♦  •  « 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  soond^ 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  oover'd  with  the  lightest  ground  ; 
And  straight,  with  in-born  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  moming  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go» 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

[On  MUUm.^ 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed. 
The  next  in  mi^esty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 

To  my  Honovred  Eintman,  John  Dryden^  Etq,  of  Che9* 
terton,  m  the  County  of  Stmtinffdoum 

How  bless'd  is  he  who  leads  a  country  life, 
tJnvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife  I 
Who,  studying  peace,  and  shunning  civil  rage, 
Enjoy'd  his  youth,  and  now  ex^oys  his  age ! 
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All  who  desenre  his  loTe  he  makes  his  own. 
And  to  be  lor'd  hiinielf  needs  only  to  be  known. 
Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neighbonn  come. 
From  YOur  award,  to  wait  their  final  doom. 
And,  foes  before,  return  in  friendship  home. 
Without  their  cost  you  terminate  the  cause, 
And  save  th'  expense  of  long  litigious  laws ; 
Where  suits  are  traveis'd,  and  so  little  won. 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  least  undone. 
Sudi  are  not  your  decrees ;  but,  so  desi^'d, 
The  sanction  leares  a  lasting  peace  behmd. 
Like  your  own  soul  serene,  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 

Promoting  concord,  and  oompoeing  stnfe, 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber^d  with  a  wife ;      *    * 
No  porter  iniards  the  passage  of  your  door. 
To  admit  tiie  wealthy  and  excluae  the  poor ; 
For  God,  who  gare  the  riches,  gare  the  neart. 
To  sanctify  the  whole  by  giving  part. 
Heaven,  who  foresaw  the  will,  uie  means  has  wrought. 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought : 
llie  first  begotten  had  his  fathcSr's  share^ 
But  you,  h&  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increase, 
And  erer  oe  you  blessM  who  live  to  bless. 
As  Ceres  sow'd  where'er  her  chariot  flew ; 
As  hearen  in  deserts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew ; 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  most. 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race, 
Tou  seek  the  champaign  sports  or  syWan  chase : 
With  well-breath'd  beacles  you  surround  the  wood» 
E'en  then  industrious  of  the  common  good ; 
And  often  hare  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlinfis  of  the  flocks ; 
Chas'd  e'en  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
This  fienr  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd. 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguish'd,  though  restrain'd ; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  senous  hours ; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found, 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round. 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  wavs  are  done. 
His  circle  fiills,  and  ends  where  he  begun, 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun.    *    * 
A  ^riot  both  the  king  and  country  serves, 
Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves ; 
Of  eadi  our  laws  the  certam  limit  show ; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stand. 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  thev  drown  the  land. 
When  botJi  are  full  they  feed  our  bless'd  abode. 
Like  those  that  water'd  once  the  Paradise  of  Ood. 

Some  overpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  share ; 
In  peace  the  people ;  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  Dictator  sway'd. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  right, 
"With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might ; 
No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receive, 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  bod^  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandsire,  free  to  grant. 
In  parliaments  that  wei^'d  their  prince's  want ; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause. 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  the  laws ; 
And  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  Ue, 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty, 
And  sham'd  oppression  till  it  set  him  free. 

0,  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line  1 
Who,  while  thou  shai^st  their  lustre^  lend'st  them 

thine; 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see, 
'Tis  so^fju*  good,  as  it  resembles  thee ; 
The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe. 
Which,  when  I  miss  my  own  defects,  I  show* 


Nor  think  the  kindred  muses  thy  diaeraoe ; 
Apoetisnotbomineveiyiiu»f^^ 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afiord, 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd. 
And  'tis  mv  praise  to  make  thy  ptaises  lael : 
For  even  when  death  dissolves  our  human  frame. 
The  soul  returns  to  heaven,  from  whe&ee  it  came; 
Earth  keeps  the  body ;  vene  preserves  tlie  Dune. 

Alexomdef^i  PeatL 

rrwas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  wen. 
By  PMlip's  wwriike  son : 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne : 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  aioimd. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and.  with  myrtle  boond 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  ThsSs  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ; 
None  but  the  bmve. 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserrei  the  fiyr. 


Tlmotheus,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tun^l  quire. 
With  flying  fingers  toudh'd  the  lyre : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  uj. 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire.  I 

The  song  began  from  Jove,  t 

Who  left  his  blissfol  seats  above. 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love  1  { 

A  dragon's  fieiT  form  Ixuied  the  god  : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  prea^d  ; 
And  while  he  souffht  her  snowy  breast, 
Then  round  her  uender  wvst  he  curl'd. 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov'^ign  <tf  the  I 
world.  I' 

The  lisfniag  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ;  . 

A  present  deity,  they  shout  around; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofr  rebound: 

With  ravish'd  ean  i 

The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
Afiects  to  nod. 
And  seenu  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musidaa  sim^ 
Of  Bacchus  ever  ikir,  and  ever  young : 
The  jollv  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  bwt  the  drums ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  fiioe. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes  I  he  oomes ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinkinc  joys  did  first  ordain : 
Bacchus  blessings  are  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again : 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew 
the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  prida. 

He  chose  a  mournful  muse,  | 

Soft  pity  to  infuse: 
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He  sung  Dariiu  gxeai  and  good. 
By  too  serere  a  fate 
FaU'A,  &U'n,  faU'n,  faU'n, 
Fall'n  from  his  high  estate, 
And  weltMng  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 
On  the  bare  earth  ezpos'd  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  Tictor  sate, 
RerolTing  in  his  altered  sool 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  teais  bagan  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  loTO  was  in  the  next  degree : 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  moTe ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  lore. 
Scrftly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  sooth'd  Ms  soul  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  emptv  bubble ; 

Nerer  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  0  think  it  worth  enjoying  I 
Lorely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  proyide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  loTe  was  crown'd,  but  musio  won  uie  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaa'd  on  the  ftax 
Who  caus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  looked, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd, 
The  Tanquish'd  Tictor  sunk  upon  her  bieast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ; 
A  loader  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark !  hark  1  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head, 
As  awak'd  fn>m  the  dead. 
And,  amaz'd,  he  stares  around. 
Rerenge,  reyenge,  Timotheus  cries ; 
See  the  Furies  arise; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear  1 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were 
■kin. 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  ; 
GiTO  the  rengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew : 
Behold  how -they  toss  their  torches  on  high  I 
Uow  they  point  to  the  Penian  abodes. 
And  gUtfring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! 
The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy ; 
And  the  king  seix'd  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  li^t  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  snouer  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

Thus  long  ago, 
£re  hearing  bellows  leam'd  to  blow. 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  nis  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
C<nld  fwdl  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  CecUia  came, 
I         Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 


The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  Mded  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  diride  the  crown : 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies  ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

Theodore  and  ffonoria. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Raveima  standsi 
Adom'd  in  andent  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest, 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  bless'd. 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held. 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  excell'd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind. 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none). 
The  rest  she  scom'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd  ; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  dense, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize. 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Tum'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  offered  vows,  could  move ; 
The  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  ^tify  a  foe  f 
His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fhte; 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  possess'd ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv'd  his  care  j 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  woiud  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  decrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'.untam'd  disease : 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease. 
Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes. 
Feeds  lingering  death,  but  looking  not,  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  vain, 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  paint 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd. 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent, 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went. 
With  laige  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  train, 
Prorided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  Ibve  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short ; 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  grove 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristem  of  love: 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  discharg'd  his  friends,  but  not  tV  expense 
Of  frequent  treats  and  proud  magnificence. 
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He  liy'd  as  kings  retire,  though  mora  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  chai^ ; 
With  nouse  and  heart  still  open  to  receive  j 
As  well  content  as  lore  would  give  him  leave : 
He  would  have  Uv'd  more  free ;  but  many  a  guest. 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursu'd  the  feast. 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  raind. 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find  ; 
Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  ^uivenng  branches  play'di 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care. 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  imknowing  where  he  went. 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  munnurinz  leaves  he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immers*d  within  the  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  l^id ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  gxouud  ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread ; 
A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled ; 
Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  some  danger  nigh 
Secm'd  threaten*d,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound. 
As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  &r  aid. 
And  fiird  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  briers  and  brambles  chok'd,  and  dwarfish  wood; 
From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching  near, 
With  more  distinguished  notes  invades  his  ear  ; 
He  rais'd  his  hea^  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  disheveU'd,  issuing  through  the  shade ; 
Stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  ev*n  those  parts  reveal'd 
Which  modest  nature  keeps  from  sight  concealed. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbi  were  torn, 
With  passing  through  the  brakes  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd, 
And  oft  their  fastened  fahgs  in  blood  inibru*d : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side; 
Mercy,  0  mercy,  heaven  I  she  ran,  and  cried ; 
When  heaven  was  nam'd,  they  loosed  their  hold 

again, 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face. 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursu'd  the  chase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fill*d« 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled^ 
And  vow^d  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind ; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolved  to  give  her  aid. 
A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  reamest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  fumish'd  for  ofTence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prev. 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afiu". 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  TeDgeaooe  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  tfiy  destin'd  prey. 
And  let  eternal  Justice  take  the  way : 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd. 
And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid. 


He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  Hkt  steed ; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  wiUi  superiiff  ipeed 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fastening  on  her  side, 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dyed ; 
Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  night, 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  hristlug  hair  aprigjit ; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  Whi^'o;  said  he, 
Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  thee; 
Or  prove  thy  rij^tful  causey  or  be  defied ; 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  lepUed : 

Know,  Theodore,  thjjr  aneestij  I  elaim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  oar  fathers  did  beget; 
My  name  and  story  aome  nmeahet  vet: 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  mv  anns  I  Isid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haoghty  maid  ; 
Not  less  ^dor^d  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  rae. 
Than  proud  Honoria  new  is  lov'd  by  thee* 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  g»in  t 
But  all  my  vows  were  answer'd'with  disdain : 
She  scom'd  my  sorrows,  and  deepis'd  my  pun. 
Long  time  I  drsffl^'d  my  days  in  fruitleas  care ; 
Then,  loathing  lue,  and  plunged  in  deep  despair. 
To  finish  my  unhappy  li&,  X  fell 
On  this  sharp  swoid,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  hell 

Short  was  ner  joy ;  for  soon  the  insulting  matd 
By  heaven's  decree  in  this  oold  grave  was  laid* 
And  as  in  unrepcinted  sin  she  died. 
Doomed  to  the  same  had  plAoe  if  puniah'd  for  her 

pride; 
Because  she  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  tried,  and  both  woe  cm^ 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  pass'd : 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  puzBued  in  vain, 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain : 
Renew'd  to  life,  thai  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  li£9  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  oflen  as  my  dogs  with  better  ^)eed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fi^tal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open  back  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  hardenM  heart  from  out  her  bniii, 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry  homids  a 

feast. 
Nor  lies  she  Ions,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain, 
Is  sav'd  to*day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain. 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  reUteiy 
And  then  for  proof  fulfilled  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  be  drtv, 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  hup'd  him  to  punue; 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  suffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  snoke  again: 
Behold  the  fruit  of  iU-rewarded  pain : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  oondtmn'd  by  £ste 
To  daily  death ;  and  eveiy  several  plaoe, 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  I 
As  in  this  grove  1  took  my  last  farewell^ 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  esxth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  m  v  prey 
Becomes  even  here,  on  this  revolving  day. 

Thus,  while  he  4>o^«t  ^®  virgin  men  the  pwnd 
Upstarted  fresh,  alreadv  dos'd  the  wound. 
And  unconcem'd  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore : 
The  hell-hounds,  as  Vingatrd  ^th  flesh,  and  blsod, 
Puxvue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food : 
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The  fiend  remounts  hin  courser,  mends  his  pace, 
And  all  the  rision  vanished  from  the  place. 

Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd  with  awe, 
Aad  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Sorpaasing  common  faith,  trauMgressing  nature's  law. 
He  would  hare  been  asleep,  and  wished  to  wake, 
Bat  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Though  strong  at  first ;  if  rision,  to  what  end, 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend  t 
His  lore  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
Bat  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  hearen,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
Resolr'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare 
\Miich  hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare ; 
Aad,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Inspired  from  heaven,  he  homeward  took  his  way, 
Nor  paird  his  new  design  with  long  delay  : 
But  of  his  train  a  tmq,ty  servant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
Thoy  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said  : 
What  YOU  have  often  counseled,  to  remove 
My  vam  pursuit  of  unregarded  love. 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  my  care  : 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own ;  my  vast  expense 
Reduced  to  bounds  by  timely  providence ; 
This  only  I  reouiie ;  invite  fbr  me 
HoDoria,  with  her  father's  family. 
Her  friends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display 
On  Friday  next,  for  that's  th'  appointed  day. 
Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light ; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite ; 
Hardly  the  dune  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
But  yet  lesolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came, 
Aod,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense, 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  place, 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plac'd. 
The  fiend's  alarm  began ;  the  hollow  sound 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  bUcken'd,  roU'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  the  ground. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastifib'  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  tho  wood, 
And  next  the  finmish'd  hounds  that  sought  their  food. 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay'd  their  jaws  in 

blood. 
La^t  came  the  felon  on  his  sable  steed, 
Ami'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his  dogs  to 

speed. 
She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent. 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punishment. 
Ix>ud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  gucMt. 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the  feast ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd ; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid ; 
She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring  ud. 

The  gaUants,  to  protect  the  lady's  ri^t. 
Their  fiildiiMu  bnndish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite ; 
High  «a  his  ttiinitM  he  provok'd  the  fight. 
Then  on  tiie  enmi  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  vithar'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 
I  ^*<^<ni^f«9lff<Bi ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey, 
^^Hm^^^m^imMoe  take  the  destin'd  way : 


Vain  arc  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence, 

Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 

Mme  is  th'  ungrateful  maid  by  heaven  dcaign'd : 

Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  she  find. 

At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold : 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime. 

Nor  needed  to  be  wani'd  a  second  time, 

But  bore  each  other  back :  some  knew  the  face, 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  ca»e 

Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  th'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lauuch'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  hearty 
Drew  backward,  as  before,  th'  offending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastiffi  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  ^ping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'd ; 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stuid : 
With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run, 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done ; 
For  conscience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  made  the  case 
their  own. 

So,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upward  ere, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembUng  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  event. 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind, 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd ; 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear ; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastifils  stood  around ; 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground :      • 
When  on  a  sudden,  rc*inspir^d  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  acain  to  suffer  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid. 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air,  his  sable  steiKl  he  spurred  : 
Tho  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light. 
And  nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fnght. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  erery  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encouraf'd  more  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which,  when  Honoria  view'd, 
The  fresh  impuue  her  former  fnght  renew'd ; 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spu^d  th'  infernal  steed : 
The  more  dismay'd,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er ;  nor  grac'd  with  kind  adieu  ; 
That  sting  infix'd  within  her  luMighty  mind 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  diviu'd. 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  dost  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore ; 
Ev'n  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her  more  ; 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  dame. 

At  eYeiy  little  noise  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind  : 
And  anxious  oft  she  stalled  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman  ghost  came  thundering  frt 
his  prey. 
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Reium'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  xert, 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast : 
Awak'd,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept  acain ; 
The  stale  black  Tapours  mounted  in  her  brain, 
And  the  same  dreuns  retum'd  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  all  feTer*d,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind. 
And  fesf'a,  at  evexy  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  starring  pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conKious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  pride,  remone,  at  once  her  heart  assail'd  s 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prerail'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  inien  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  gvne, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain, 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o*er  the 

plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possessed  her  mindi 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  find, 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brare,  and  young,  who  past  expression  lor'd ; 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remor'd : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desired : 
Why  not  of  her  f  preferred  aboTe  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  lore  piofess'd  t 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  tows  addressed. 
This  quell'd  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remained, 
That,  once  disdaming,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  preraird ; 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assaird : 
He  took  a  lowering  leare ;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  loye  conceal  I 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  hare  a  place  in  men  1 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resolT'd  to  tiy. 
She  fix'd  on  Uds  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call. 
The  precipice  in  sight :  a  shrub  was  all 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  fiiU. 

One  maid  she  had,  beloVd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispelPd ; 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conoeal'd. 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reyeal*d : 
With  fiEbults  confess'd  commisdon'd  her  to  go. 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  reoeiT*d ) 
Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  believM ) 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent, 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remained  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modestr  of  maidens  well  might  spare)  ; 
But  she  with  such  a  seal  the  cause  enmrac'd 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste). 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborne  by  tair  of  the  tide ; 
With  full  consent  of  all,  she  chang'd  her  state  j 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hatis. 
By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ) 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  designed 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 


Ths  Cook  and  ihs  Fox^ 
[Being  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  from  Chaucer.} 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor : 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 


This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  gronnd| 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread  : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  eroat  for  Quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch*d  her  belly,  witn  her  daughters  two. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  aows^ 
A  ewe  call'd  Molly,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  with  herbs  around. 
Of  savouxy  smell ;  and  rushes  strewed  the  grouBd, 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  pteal  she  made  ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  he?  coat ; 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat; 
Her  hunger  gave  ft  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  spcd^ 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exeroise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out ; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hindered  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  xnew  uie  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year, 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  clieer: 
Brown  bread  and  milk  (but  first  she  skim'd  her 

bowls). 
And  rashen  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals. 
On  holidays,  an  egg*  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reached  to  roast. 

A  ysjd  she  had  with  pales  inclos'd  about. 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
Within  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  i»eer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer ; 
So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merxy  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-dock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  rung. 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung: 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right, 
B;^  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall : 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  sho|ie  like  jel  \ 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold ; 
His  body  glittering  like  tiie  bumish'd  gold.    *    * 

It  happ  d  that,  perching  on  Uie  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  be  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn  |  and  sigh'd,  and  ^poan'd  to  fa»t, 
As  every  breath  he  d^pw  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  everneajrest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan*  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  gods  and  men ;  and  sore  aghast 
She  peck'd  and  pull*d,  and  waken'd  him  at  laaL 
Dear  heart,  said  she,  for  love  of  Heaven,  declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  moming-light^ 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noUa  sprint. 

And,  madam,  well  I  might,  said  Ckaatialeer ; 
Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear ; 
EVn  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet* 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portentt 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  wofiU  strifii, 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  U£s. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  tronUed  hi'Wit, 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  anest ; 
With  waking  ^es  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  led  and  yallov : 
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Tipp'd  was  hJB  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ean 

Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hain: 

The  ie«t,  in  shape  a  beagle*8  whelp  throughout, 

With  broader  foiehead,  and  a  sharper  snout : 

Deep  in  hia  front  were  sunk  his  slowing  eyes. 

That  yet  methinka  I  see  him  wiSi  surprise. 

Reach  out  jour  hand,  I  drop  with  clammj  sweat. 

And  lay  it  to  my  heaxt,  and  feel  it  beat. 

Xow,  fie  for  shame,  quoth  she,  by  Heaven  above. 

Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady^  love ; 

No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight ; 

Ife  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 

Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend, 

Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 

Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse ; 

A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse : 

Xo  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 

How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar*Bt  not 

fight! 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  affear'd  I 
Hast  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  I 
If  ought  from  ft^arful  dreams  may  be  divin'd, 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Oalep  I  have  read, 
An  irom  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food, 
I  And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood : 
And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  ci^i  read  aright, 
Theie  foolish  fancies  you  have  had  to-night 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 
(){  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
'  This  yellow  gall  that  in  your  stomach  floats, 
Engenders  aU  these  visionaxy  thoughts. 
>Vhen  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red ; 
Red  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  view, 
For  humours  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue. 
From  henoe  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things, 
'  And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fei^. 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  sanguine  aiiy  dreams  aloft  we  bound. 
With  rheums  oppress*d  we  sink  in  rivers  drown'd. 
More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclnde  my  theme, 
'  The  dominating  humour  makes  the  droun. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise, 
.Vnd  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  puige  the  peccant  humours  that  abound* 
I  i>hould  be  loath  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  then  lives  no  'pothecaiy  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease, 
.\nd  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 
Two  sovereign  herbs  which  I  by  practice  know. 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow), 
On  peril  of  my  soul,  shall  rid  you  wholly 
<'>f  fellow  choler  and  of  melancholy : 
You  must  both  poige  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  heaven  make  no  delay. 
,  Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join. 
Beware  the  son  when  in  a  vemial  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  ram. 
If  then  he  flii4t  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dm  Uy  a  groat, 
A  tertian  Moe  is  at  least  your  lot. 
'  Perhaps  a  fiver  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
^y  bring  jDiir  TQuth  to  some  untimely  end : 
And  therdnie,  «&,  as  yoi|  desire  to  live, 
j  A  day  or  tup  bfltbre  yo^r  laxative, 
■  Take Jiisl  ilast  wonnt,  nor  under  nor  above. 
Because  Okb  pods  niiiqual  numbers  love. 
I  These  digpigiiip  pvepavQ  you  for  your  purge ; 
Of  fumsi^i;^  MidMty,  and  spurge, 
!  And  of  giioitB4««7,  add  a  leaf  or  two, 
I  All  whiA  vUIiMkIVK  ywd  or  garden  grow. 


Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheery 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear. 

Madam,  auoth  he,  gramercy  for  your  caro. 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare : 
'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems. 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  bjr  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wiso  as  he, 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  forbode ; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Impos'd  in  Gate's  name  on  boys  at  school. 
Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow 
Th'  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  wo : 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide.    *    • 

Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak. 
For  see  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  onlv  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good. 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  tnem  all ; 
With  every  work  of  'pothecanr's  hall. 
These  melancholv  matten  I  mrbear : 
I  But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear. 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  dispace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  f  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  constant  to  ihy  own  true  knight, 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight, 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 
For  true  it  is,  as  '  in  principio, 
Mulier  est  hominis  oonfusio.' 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is. 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.    *    * 
He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off"  the  beam, 
For  day-light  now  began  apace  to  sprine. 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing. 
Then  crowing  clapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door. 
Ana  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  roval  courage,  and  with  heart  so  li^ht. 
As  show'd  he  scorn 'd  the  visions  of  the  mght. 
Now  roamingin  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found.    *    * 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground ; 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

TVas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  began 
(If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man) : 
And  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun. 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  'casting  up  Ms  eyes  against  the  light, 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measured  rig^t ; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemeris : 
For  art  may  eir,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast. 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confess'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring, 
And  birds  essay  their  throats  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours  ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  stratting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me ; 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dame  sits  cow'ring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire ; 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nature's  works  admire : 
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And  e? 'n  this  daj  in  more  delight  abound. 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found. 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  wards  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird  shall  bj. experience  know 
JoTe  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below, 
And  learn  the  latt<er  end  of  joj  is  wo. 
The  Teasel  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run, 
And  Hearen  will  hare  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale, 
Which  proves,  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattoiy  fall: 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  uDoertake, 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  Lake ; 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hold. 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 
A  fox  full  fraught  with  seemins  sanctity, 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie; 
Who  look'd  like  L^t,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  raid  his  pravcr ; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  8uck*d  the  blood. 
Nor  chew'd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  conld. 
Had  pass*d  three  summers  in  the  neighbouring 

wood : 
And  musing  long  whom  next  to  circumvent, 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent ; 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cant, 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste. 

The  plot  contriv'd,  before  the  break  of  day 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way : 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  conceal'd  his  wily  head ; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime.    *    * 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun : 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-hiffh  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row. 
Enjoy 'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below; 
The  cock,  that  of  his  fledi  was  ever  fiee. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  BO  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
But  cried,  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  sudden  start, 
As  sore  dismayed  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  infonn'd  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  f^posite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe ; 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  hi»  will 
By  open  force,  employed  his  flattering  skill : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me  that  am  your  friend  t 
I  were  a  beast  Indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lovM  and  honoured  you  so  long : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  har^i. 
I  come  to  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  prciV, 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recetts : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought, 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  Dy  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  vard  ; 
A  song  that  would  have  charm^  th'  infernal  gods, 
And  banish'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Oipheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere. 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas'd  the  tyrant's  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detained,  to  keep  the  husband  there. 
My  lord,  your  sire  familiariy  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you  : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  grac'd  mv  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood; 


And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 
But  since  I  i^pcak  of  singing,  let  me  »y. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  imfely  may, 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the  ;^ucd 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day, 
That  matrons  to  the  chureh  mistook  their  way, 
And  thought  they  heard  the  incrrj  organ  pW* 
And  he,  to  raise  nis  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair !) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength, 
And  stretched  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  stmin'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skies. 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eye^. 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narmw  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer. 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
Not  Maro's  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man, 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  Ivre,  nor  Horace  when  a  svaa. 
Your  ancestors  proce^  from  race  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alanns, 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excus'd  from  amis. 
Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  codes  recorded  in  his  rhymes, 
That  of  a  parish  priest  the  son  and  heir 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  clear) 
AflEronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind; 
For  which  the  clerk,  his  father,  was  di«grac*d, 
And  in  his  benefice  another  placed. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me, 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  heaven  rrjoioe, 
And  emulate  your  father's  ansel  voice. 
The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair, 
And  proud,  b^ide,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  desert'. 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as  from  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  hifih  ouinion  of  himself ; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  liuge  of  limb, 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 
Ye  princes  raisM  by  poets  to  the  gods, 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report, 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  ho  shall  be  receiv'd  vriih  more  regard, 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heanL 
This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his  winpi ; 
Then  stretch  d  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with  both  hi^  ejes, 
Ambitious,  as  ho  sought  th'  Olympic  prise. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
False  Reynard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  the  thn.4t 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mtsdiief  done. 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.    *    * 
'  Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flanic^. 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames. 
When  Pynhus  toss'd  on  high  his  bumish'J  bladff 
And  oflfer'd  Priam  to  his  father's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  mode. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from  nifht, 
With  sovereign  dirieks  bewail'd  her  captive  km^t : 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife,  ,| 

When  Asdrubal,  her  husband,  loet  his  lif^ 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  osooid, 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end  : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head, 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast. the  matrons  of  renown,  | 

When  tyrant  Nero  burnt  th'  imperial  tovn,  I 
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Shriek'd  for  the  downfall  in  a  doleful  ciy. 

For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doomed  to  die. 

Now  to  my  story  I  return  again  : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain, 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard, 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  heary  sight. 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight ; 
And,  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn, 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  all  the  cry ; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh  ; 
The  vicar  first,  and  ailer  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  do|,  and  Talbot  with  the  band,* 
A&d  Malkin  witii  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs. 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak, 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay. 
With  shriek-s  anient  tiic  horror  of  the  day. 
The  ducks,  that  neard  the  proclamiation  cried, 
And  fcar'cl  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take, 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liqfuid  lake ; 
The  geese  fly  o*er  the  bam  ;  the  bees  in  arms, 
Drire  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all. 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall, 
Karth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  heaven  above  to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  cfaas'd  the  murderous  fox, 
I  With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box, 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds ; 
,  Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 
'  But  see  how  fortune  can  confound  the  wise, 
I  And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
'  The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath. 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
'  Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 
I  And  fear  supplied  him  with  this  happy  thought  t 
'  Yours  is  the  prize,  victorious  prince,  said  he ; 
The  yicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  sec ; 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
i  And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
I  Call  back  their  mongrel  curs,  and  cease  theit  cry ; 
I  See,  fool$,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nirh, 
,  And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die; 
I  He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

Tis  well  advis'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be  done. 
I  This  Reynard  said  ;  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke, 
'  The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke  ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might. 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 
i  Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld, 
,  He  cursed  ihe  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  filfd ; 

Shame  for  1ms  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time, 
,   For  plotting  an  nnnrofitable  crime ; 

Yet,  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
',  Renews  ih*  assault,  and  his  last  batteiy  tries. 

I  Though  t^.said  he,  did  ne*er  in  thought  oflend, 
,'  Howjusny  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  ! 

I I  ^'  appeuancd  is  against  me,  I  confess, 

I  Mlio  toMsi^y  have  put  you  In  distress : 

'I  You, if yoar  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause, 

I I  May  th&k  Ibroke  all  hospitable  laws. 

To  bear jraii  fiom  tout  palace-yard  by  might, 
!l  And  piirjmur.iibbie  perMn  in  a  fright : 
,,  This,  Obm'jm  take  It  m,  I  must  repent, 

Thoo^  Hma^i  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent ; 
'<  1  piaenifl'it.''tb  niake  you  taste  your  cheer 
,  ^V  ith  MBlf  j^tMnn,  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 

\l~=r      -.rV  I    ■     


So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  ofibncc. 
Descend  ;  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

Nay,  quo^h  the  cock ;  but  I  beshrew  us  both, 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice. 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice : 
Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  soothe  me  mote  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  ot  catching  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserved  to  swim  f 
Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease. 
Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peace. 
A  peace  with  all  my  soul,  said  Chantidecr, 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here : 
And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixt, 
Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 

THE  MOBAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th*  effect  may  see 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn,  besides,  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  ther  speak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knave  imply  ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  paraJbles,  1  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  s«nse,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  snould  be  join'd  : 
So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 

llnconveniaiees  of  Life  in  llomeJ] 
[Frcnn  Juvenal.] 

Who  fears  in  country  towns  a  house's  fall. 

Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  I 

But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here. 

Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  boar: 

And  'tis  the  village  mason's  daily  calling. 

To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  falliniP ; 

To  cleanse  the  gutters,  and  the  chinks  to  dose ; 

And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 

At  Cumss  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year. 

Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear ; 

While  rolling  flames  firom  Roman  turrets  fly. 

And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 

Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store, 

(Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor) 

Thy  own  third  storey  smokes,  while  thou,  supine, 

Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 

For  if  the  lowest  floors  already  bum. 

Cock-loft  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the  turn. 

Where  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  were  bred. 

Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled, 

Codras  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot, 

That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dangling  out ; 

His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitchers  grac'd. 

Beneath  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  plac'd. 

And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 

A  bended  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay ; 

His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  contain'd. 

Whose  covers  much  of  mouldiness  complain'd ; 

Where  mice  and  rats  devoured  poetic  bread. 

And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

Tis  true  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast, 

And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost. 

Begged  naked  through  the  streets  of  wealthy  Rome, 

Ana  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 

But  if  the  palace  of  Arturins  bum. 

The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  matrons  moum  ; 

The  city  preetor  will  no  pleadings  hear ; 

The  very  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear. 

And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Gauls  were  here. 
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While  yet  it  burns,  th'  officious  nation  flies, 

Some  to  condole,  and  some  to  bring  supplies : 

One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  and  one 

With  naked  statues  of  the  Parian  stone, 

The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  seem  to  lire ; 

WhUe  other  images  for  altan  ffivd ; 

One  books  and  screens,  and  Pulas  to  the  breast : 

Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  giyes  best. 

Childless  .Arturius,  Tastly  rich  before. 

Thus  by  his  losses  multiplies  his  store: 

Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire. 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 

But  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 

To  the  dear  play-house  and  the  players  too. 

Sweet  country  seats  are  purchas'd  ererywhere. 

With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 

You  hire  a  darksome  dog-hole  by  the  year ; 

A  small  convenience  decently  prepar'd, 

A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard, 

That  spreads  his  easy  crystal  streams  around, 

And  waters  all  the  pret^  spot  of  ground. 

There,  love  the  fork,  thy  gaiden  cultivate, 

And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythagorean  treat ; 

Tis  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground. 

In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  turn  round. 

Tis  frequent  here,  for  want  of  sleep,  to  die. 

Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny  ; 

And,  with  imperfect  heat,  in  languid  stomachs  fiy. 

What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep, 

When  ev'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to  sleep ; 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome ; 

And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 

The  drover  who  his  fellow  drover  meets 

In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets ; 

The  wagoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams, 

Would  wake  ev'n  drowsy  Drusius  from  his  dreams. 

And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay, 

Rut  sweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  their  way. 

In  lofty  litters  borne,  and  read  and  write, 

Or  sleep  at  ease  :  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Yet  still  he  reaches,  first,  the  public  place ; 

The  press  before  him  stops  the  client*s  pace : 

The  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting  sides, 

And  trip  his  heels ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 

One  elbows  him,  one  justles  in  the  shoal : 

A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole ; 

Stockinged  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  foes  ; 

And  some  rogue  soldier,  with  his  hob-nail  d  shoes. 

Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

See  with  what  smoke  our  doles  we  celebrate ; 

A  hundred  guests,  invited,  walk  in  state : 

A  hundred  hungry  slaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitchens, 

wait. 
Huge  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  must  bear. 
Which  scarce  gigantic  Corbulo  could  rear ; 
Yet  they  must  walk  upright  beneath  the  load  : 
Nay,  nm,  and  running,  blow  the  sparkling  flames 

abroad ; 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  bought,  arc  torn. 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  wagons  borne, 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie. 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For  should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  firiends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 

know: 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcass  woald  remain, 
But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotch-potch  of  the  slain. 
One  vast  destruction ;  not  the  soul  alone. 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  visibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  pufflne  dieeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display ; 
And    oil   them   first;   and   each   is   handj 

way. 
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But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  care  they  take. 
Poor  ehosi  !  is  wandering  by  the  Styeian  Uke : 
Afiri^ted  with  the  fenyman's  grim  uce  ; 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place ; 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer. 
And  wanto  two  farthings  to  discharge  his  fhre. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  niriit ; 
And,  first,  behold  our  houses'  dreadful  height. 
From  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumMing  down, 
And  leaky  ware,  firom  garret-windows  thrown ; 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  mark  the  flmtj 

stone. 
T\a  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late. 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
As  many  fates  attend  thy  steps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street. 
The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Before  his  bed-time,  takes  no  rest  that  night  ^ 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Than  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain : 
'TIS  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine, 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline  : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach-and-six. 
And  on  the  lacqueys  t^ill  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroider'd  coat. 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on  foot ; 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  homeward  bend. 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  staind  :  I  must  abide ; 
For  he's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 

Where  did  you  Whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  crie*, 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  ? 
With  what  companion-cobbler  have  you  fed 
On  old  ox -cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head ! 
What !  are  you  dumb !  Quick  with  your  answisr,  quick, 
Before  my  foot  salutes  you  itnth  a  kirk. 
Say  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch  your  rogueship  may  be  found  t 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  come ; 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 
You  beg  his  pardon,  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth  to  chew  your  meat. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  retired,  you  think 
To  sleep  securely ;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron  chains  is  barr'd. 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard ; 
The  ruffian-robbers  by  no  iustice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers  are  abroad  : 
Those  venal  souls,  who.  harden'd  in  each  ill» 
To  save  complaints  and  persecution,  kill. 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  padders  rome 
To  this  vast  city  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  skulk  in  Rome. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ'd ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy'd 
In  shackles ;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  teams,  and  ploughshares  for  the  plough. 
Oh,  happy  aces  of  our  ancestors. 
Beneath  the  xings  and  tribunitial  powers  I 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain. 
Which  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could  show 
For  my  departure  ;  but  the  sun  is  low : 
The  wagoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay. 
And  whips  his  horses  forwards  on  their  way. 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwhelm'd  with  cut, 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  countiy  air, 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend  ;  and  send  me  word 
What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  shades  affi>rd ; 
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Then,  to  assist  your  satires,  I  will  cotnti. 
And  add  new  yenom  when  joa  write  of  Rome. 

lEnjoymeiU  of  the  Praetit  JTour  liKommended,^ 
[Fran  the  twenty-ninth  dde  of  the  Fixvt  Book  of  Hocace. j 

Enjoj  tiie  present  smiling  hour, 
And  pat  it  out  of  Fortune's  pow*r : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  coarse 
It  keepa  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifle  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne ; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn  ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter^ 
honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
Ho  who  can  call  to>day  his  own : 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
,  To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  hare  livM  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 
I  The  joys  I  hare  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  heayen  itself  upon  the  past  has  power  *, 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  1  hare  had  iny 
hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  malidous  joy 

Does  mac,  her  slaye,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless : 
Still  Tarious,  and  inconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
J  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
Bat  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
Tbe  little  or  the  much  shegare  i^  quietly  resigned : 

Content  with  porerty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

What  is't  to  me, 
^lio  ne^er  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea^ 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threat^i  wreck  \ 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  iH-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  fortune's  blows. 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  tiie  blustering  roar ; 
And  running  with  a  meny  gale, 
;  With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek 

Within  some  little  winding  creek. 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

I 

I  JOHN  PHIUP8. 

I 

I  Mr  Soathey  has  said  that  tbe  age  from  Diyden  to 
,  ^  ii  tile  worst  age  of  English  poetry.  In  this 
intemi,  which  was  but  short,  for  Dryden  bore  fruit 
to  tile  kst,  and  Pope  was  eaiiy  in  blossom,  there 
were  sbonl  twenty  poets,  most  of  whom  might  be 
*^oM  ftom  <Mir  literature,  without  being  missed 
^^  i^egietted.  The  names  of  Smith,  Buke,  King, 
^Pt^t,  Otrthv  Hughes,  Bhickmore,  Fenton,  Talden, 
,^^Qnod»  flarage,  &c.,  liave  been  preserved  by  I 


Dr  Johnson,  but  they  excite  no  poetical  associations. 
Their  works  present  a  dead-leyel  of  tame  and  imin- 
teresting  mediocrity.  The  artiflcial  taste  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
romantic  spirit  which  animated  the  preyious  reign, 
sunk  at  last  into  a  mere  collocation  of  certain  phrases 
and  images,  of  which  eadi  repetition  was  more 
weak  than  the  last  Pope  revired  the  national  spirit 
by  his  polished  satite  and  splendid  yersification;  but 
the  true  poetical  feeling  lay  dormant  till  Thomson's 
Seasons  and  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  recalled  the  public 
taste  ftom  art  to  nature. 

Of  the  artificial  poets  of  this  age,  John  Phiups 
(1676-1708)  evinced  considerable  talent  in  his 
Splendid  Shilling,  a  parody  on  the  style  of  Miltoh. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop, 
who  officiated  as  minister  of  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  intended  to  follow  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  studied  natural  history,  but  was  cut  off 
at  liie  early  age  of  thirty-three.  Philips  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and  another  on 
Cider,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  the  Georgics.  The 
whole  are  in  blank  verse.  He  was  an  avowed 
imitator  of  Milton,  but  regretted  that,  like  his  own 
Abdiel,  the  great  poet  had  not  been  '  faithful 
found' — 

But  he — however  let  the  muse  abstain. 
Nor  hlatt  hisfamey  fit>m  whom  she  learnt  to  sing 
In  much  inferior  strains,  grovelling  beneath 
Th'  Olympian  hill,  on  plains  and  vales  intent — 
Mean  follower. 

The  notion,  that  Philips  was  able,  by  whatever  he 
might  write,  to  blast  the  fkme  of  Milton,  is  one  of 
those  preposterous  conceits  which  even  able  men 
will  sometimeB  entertain. 


The  Splendid  Shilling. 


-*  Sing,  heavenly  muse  I 


ThIhgB  muittempted  yet,  in  pnae  or  rhyme,' 
A  shilling,  breec^ies,  and  chimeras  dlie. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  ousters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise. 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-halU  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  meny  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous^  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  petiury  surrounds, 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff. 
Wretched  repast  I  my  meagre  corpse  sustain : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Re^lc  chUl'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Britain  (versed  in  pedignee, 
Sprung  from  CSadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale^  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff. 
Upon  a  cano  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese, 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Avonian  mart, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
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YclepM  Brechmia,  or  where  Va^'s  stream 
Encircles  Arioonium,  frulU'ul  soil  j 
Whence  flows  nectareooB  wines,  that  well  may  yie 
With  Massic,  Setioi  or  renowii'd  Falem. 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow 
W^ith  looks  demuxe,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun. 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  goas  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  aaoends : 
W^ith  Tocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls ;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ^  or  whither  turn  1    Amaz'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear :  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 
So  horrible  he  seems !    His  mded  brow 
Intrench'd.with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard. 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  ri^t  hand 
Lonff  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  be  waves. 
With  characters  and  iignTes  dire  inscribed. 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men })  Behind  him  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  calPd 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  ma|^c  charms, 
First  have  endued :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  bod  v,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont), 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd, 
W^here  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money.  Pittas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors  I  when  ye  walk«  beware* 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchfVil  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o*er  a  chinky  gap. 
Portending  her  fell  daws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disemboweird  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable ;  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ;' 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  busziug  drone. 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snaies, 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides. 
She  towering  flies  to  her  expecied  spoils : 
Then,  with  envenom'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  df  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop*d,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood. 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  tuk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights ;  distressed,  forlorn. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades. 
Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought. 


And  restless  wish*  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbtf*  my  &ney's  still  «wake  ; 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
Jn  vain ;  awake^  I  find  .the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 
Thus  do  r  nve,  irom  pleasure  quite  debarred. 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun^  genial  rays 
Mature,' John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  walnut  in  rou^h-furrow'd  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afflictions  gm^i !  vet  greater  still  remain : 
My  galligaskins,  that  hare  long  withstood 
The  winter^  fury  and  encroaching  frosts. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 
A  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves. 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-fraught  ship. 
Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  tV  JEgesui  deep. 
Or  the  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  1) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shatter'd  oak. 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  imjietuous  rage. 
Resistless,  overwhelmmg!  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  tney  swear,  they 

pray; 
(Vain  eflTorts!)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable ;  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam,  , 

The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  va^t  abyss. 

f 

JOHN  POXFRET. 

John  PoXFRirr  (1667-1708)  was  tin!  son  of  a 
clergyman,  rector  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshhre,  sml  ■ 
himself  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.    He ; 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden,  alto  in  Bedfordshire,  ; 
and  had  the  prospect  of  preferment;  but  the  bishop ;' 
of  London  considered,  unjustly,  his  poem,  The  Chice, ' 
as  conveying  an  immoral  sentiment,  and  rejected 
the  poetical  candidate.    Detained  in  London  by  this , 
unsuccessful  negotiation,  Pomfret  caught  ttie  small-  !| 
pox,  and  died.    The  works  of  this  amiable  iH-fatf^ 
man  consist  of  occasional  poems  and  some  Pindark 
Essays,  the  liitter  evidentiy  copied  from  Cowk^y. 
The  only  piece  of  Pomfret's  now  remembered  (ire 
can  hardly  say  read)  is  *The  Choice.'    Dr  Johnson 
remarks  that  no  composition  in  our  language  has 
been  oflener  perused;  and  Mr  Sonthey  asks  why 
Pomfret's  'Choice'  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
English  language  ?      To  the  latter  ob^rvation  ^fr 
Campbell  makes  a  quaint  reply — *'  It  might  hare 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety,  why  London 
bridge  is  built  of  Parian  marble.'    It  is  difBcnlt. 
in  the  present  day,  when  the  English  mnse  hasi 
awakened  to  so  much  higher  a  stnun  of  thought  and  | 
expression,  and  a  large  body  of  poetry,  fullof  passkn,  { 
natural  description,  and  emotion,  lies  between  mi 
and  tiie  times  of  Pomfret,  to  coDceive  that  tlie 
*  Choice'  could  ever  have  been  a  very  popular  poem. 
It  is  tame  and  commonplace.    The  xdiA,  however, 
of  a  country  rettrement,  a  private  seat,  with  a  wooi 
garden,  and  stream,  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease  and  happiness,  is : 
so  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  espe-  i 
ciaUy  in  large  cities,  that  we  can  hardly  forbear 
liking  a  poem  that  recalls  so  beloved  an  image  to 
our  recollection.    Swift  baa  drawn  a  similar  pktore 
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in  hit  exquUito  imitatioii  of  Horace's  tixth  satire ; 
aod  Thomson  and  Cowper,  by  their  descriptions  of 
Irani  life,  have   completely  obliterated   from   the 
public  mind  the  feeble  draught  of  l\>mft«k. 

I 

I K  Hearen  the  grateful  liberty  would  give 

Th&t  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  Uye  ; 

And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend, 

In  blimful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend ; 

Near  some  fair  town  Td  have  a  private  seat, 

Bailt  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 

Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 

On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 

U  »hoaId  within  no  other  things  contain 

Bat  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain  ; 

Methinks  'tis  nauseous ;  and!  I'd  ne'er  endure 

The  needless  j^omp  of  gaudy  furniture. 

A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye. 

And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by ; 

On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 

Of  shady  limed  or  sycamores  should  grow. 

At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  placM, 

Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  author^  grac'd : 

Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 

Inuaortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 

Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 

Who  all  the  turns  of  lo?e's  sof^  passion  knew : 

He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 

in  whidi  strong  art  with  stroneer  nature  joins. 

Most  grant  his  fancy  does  the  oest  excel ; 

His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  expressed  so  well : 

With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 

l^^steem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 

In  lome  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 

Td  always  take  my  moniing  exercise ; 

For  Bure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate. 
That  I  might  live  genteely,  but  not  great ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend ; 
A  little  more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 
Should  be  relieved  with  what  my  wants  could  spare  ; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  laigely  given 
Should  be  xetum'd  in  natitude  to  Heaven. 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 
With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread ; 
Enough  to  satisfy^  and  something  more, 
To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indiuges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong, 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 
Vd  freely  taxe  ;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 


EARL  OF  DORSET. 

Charles  Sack  viLLK,  Earlof  Dorset  (1637- 1706), 
I  wrote  Httle,  but  was  capable  of  doing  more,  and 
-being  a  liberal  patron  of  poets,  was  a  nobleman 

highly  popular  in  his  day.  Coming  rery  young  to 
I  the  pooesaion  of  two  plentiful  estates,  and  in  an  age 
!  when  pka«iue  was  more  in  fashion  than  business, 
,  he  applied  his  talents  rather  tobooks  and  conversation 

than  to  politics.  In  the  first  Dutch  war  he  went  a 
I  volnnteer  under  the  Dnke  of  York,  and  wrote  or 
I  finished  a  song  (his  best  compositinn,  *  one  of  the 

prettiest  that  ever  was  made,*  according  to  Prior) 
I  tlie  night  before  the  naval  engagement  in  which 
I  Opdaok,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  blown  up,  with  all 


his  crew.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  XL,  and  was  chamberiain  of  the  household 
to  WiHiam  and  Mary.  Prior  relates,  that  when 
Dorset,  as  lord  chamberlain,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
king's  pension  from  Dryden,  he  allowed  him  an 
equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate.  He  introduced 
Butler's  Hadibras  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  was 
consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolised  by  Drvden. 
Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  yre  need  not 
wonder  at  uie  incense  which  was  heaped  upon 
Dorset  by  bis  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
trifling ;  a  few  satires  and  songs  make  up  the  cata- 
logue. They  are  elegant,  and  sometimes  forcible ; 
but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them,  *  there 
is  a  lustre  in  his  verses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude 
Lorraine's  landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  that  gross  adulation  uf  rank  and  fashion 
which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset's 
satire  on  Mr  Edward  Howard  has  some  itointed  lines : 

They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren, 

When  deep  conceits,  like  maggots,  breed  in  carrion. 

Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 

As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly ; 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud 

Than  all  the  swill-fimi'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  iall 

Sooner  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all, 

So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thinking, 

Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking. 

Dorinda's  qmrkling  wit  and  eyes, 

United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 
Which  blazes  high,  but  quicsly  dies ; 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight* 

Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy  ; 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace ; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 

Song. 

Written  at  soa,  the  tint  Dutch  war,  1685,  the  night  before 

an  engsgeuwnt. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too. 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
KoU  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

Oy  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  an^y. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

The  king  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

Will  swear  the  seas  now  bold ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
.    Than  e'er  they  did  of  old  : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  ^Vhitehall-stalrs. 
Witn  a  fa,  &c. 
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Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  ead  and  dismal  stoty, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Ooree ; 
For  what  resistance  can  thej  find 
Fiium  men  who're  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  ftc 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  rapour,  Spaniards  curse. 

No  Borrow  we  shall  find : 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  1 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow^ 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  wo. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

When  an^  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  6yexy  note. 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote : 
Think  then  how  often  lore  weVe  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  playM. 
With  a  fa,  &C. 

In  justice,  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves. 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 


duke  of  buckinghamshire. 

John  Sheffield,  Bcke  of  Buckinghabishibe 
(1649-1721)  was  associated  In  his  latter  days  with 
the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
he  properly  belongs  to  the  previous  age.  He  went 
with  Prince  Rupert  against  the  Dutch,  and  was 
afterwards  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  In  order 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Marshall  Turenne,  he 
made  a  campaign  in  the  French  service.  The  lite- 
rary taste  of  Sheffield  was  never  neglected  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  be  made  himself  an  accomplished 
;  scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of 
James  n.,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Bevolution,  and  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  tiie  cabinet  council  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  pension  of  XSOOO.  Shef- 
field is  said  to  have  *made  love'  to  Queen  Anne 
when  they  were  both  young,  and  her  majesty  heaped 
honours  on  the  fiivouiite  immediately  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  an  opponent  of*  the 
court  of  George  L,  and  continued  actirelT  engaged 
in  public  aflkirs  till  his  death.  Sheffield  wrote 
several  poems  and  copies  of  Tenet.    Among  the 


former  is  an  Ena^  on  SaHre,  which  Dryden  ii 
reported  to  have  revised.  His  principal  woric,  how- 
ever, is  his  Euay  en  Poetry,  which  received  the 
praises  of  Roscommon,  Dryden,  and  Popa.  It  ii 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  teems  to  have 
suggested  Pope's  '  £ssay  on  GriticitOL'  It  it  of  the 
style  of  Denham  and  Rotoommon,  i^n,  pertpicoous. 
and  sensible,  but  oontaint  at  Uttle  true  poetiy,  or 
less,  than  any  of  Dryden't  prote  ettays. 

[Extract  from  the  JSnay  on  Poetry, 2 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  ezcel^ 

Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well ; 

No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  higfa^ 

As  sacred  and  soul-moving  poesy : 

No  kind  of  work  reauit«s  so  nice  a  touch, 

And,  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  much. 

But  heaven  forbid  we  should  be  to  proiaiM 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

'Tis  not  a  flash  of  fancy^  which,  tometimet 

Dazzling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  sli^test  rhymes ; 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done : 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun. 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  retir'd^ 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  ibyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 

Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  hanhnesa  wound. 

Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  vain  these  sup^cial  parts 

Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul : 

A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  througiiout. 

As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit. 

Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  tliAu  wit  t 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown, 

Describing  all  men,  but  describ'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  t  what  caverns  of  the  brain 

Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thing  contain  t 

When  I  at  vacant  hours  in  vain  thy  absence  mounu 

O  where  dost  thou  retire  t  and  why  dost  thou  return, 

Sometimes  with  powerful  charms,  to  huny  me  away 

From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  day  I 

Ev'n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  fain 

To  check  thv  course,  and  use  the  needfVil  rein. 

As  all  is  dulness  when  the  &ncy  's  bad. 

So  without  judgment  fancy  is  but  mad : 

And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence. 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense, 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men  : 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen ; 

Reason  is  that  substantial  utefiid  part 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the  heart. 

#  •  ♦ 

First,  then,  of  songs,  which  now  so  much  abound  ; 

Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found. 

A  most  offensive  weapon  which  he  draws 

On  all  he  meets,  against  Apollo's  laws ; 

Though  nothing  seems  more  easy^  yet  no  pact 

Of  poetiy  requires  a  nicer  art ; 

For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 

Manv  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eyes. 

The  least  of  which  defects  is  plainly  shown 

In  one  small  ring,  and  brings  the  value  down : 

So  songs  should  be  to  just  perfection  wrought ; 

Yet  when  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fault  f 

Exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought ; 

Expression  easy,  and  the  fancy  high ; 

Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  flv ; 

No  words  transpos'd,  but  m  such  order  all. 

As  wrought  witn  care,  yet  seem  by  chance  to  faD. 
•  •  ♦ 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  could  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire  well  writ  has  most  successful  prov'd. 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  lov'd. 
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JOHN  DETDEN. 


*Tis  h&rd  to  write  on  such  a  subject  more. 

Without  repeating  things  oft  said  before. 

Some  Tulgar  errors  onlj  we'll  remove. 

That  stain  a  beauty  which  we  so  mudi  love. 

Of  chosen  words  some  take  not  care  enough, 

And  think  thej  should  be,  as  the  subject,  rough  * 

This  poem  must  be  more  exactly  made, 

And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smoothest  words  conrey'd. 

Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  fail, 

As  if  their  only  business  was  to  rail ; 

Bat  human  frailty,  nicely  to  unfold, 

Distinguishes  a  satire  from  a  scold. 

Rx^  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down ; 

A  ^ktyr's  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown ; 

So,  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  rival  youth. 

Malice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 

«  «  # 

By  painful  steps  at  last  we  labour  up 

Parnassus'  hill,  on  whose  bright  aiiy  top 

The  epic  poets  so  divinely  show. 

And  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 

Heroic  poems  have  just  a  pretence 

To  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sense ; 

A  work  of  such  inestimable  worth. 

There  are  but  two  the  world  has  yet  brought  forth — 

Homer  and  Virgil ;  with  what  sacred  awe 

Do  those  mere  sounds  the  world's  attention  draw ! 

Just  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 

Of  men,  or  rather  as  a  two-leeg'd  beast. 

So  these  gieantic  souls,  amaz^  we  find 

A«  much  above  the  rest  of  human  kind  I 

Nature's  whole  strength  united !  endless  fame, 

And  universal  shouts  attend  their  name  I 

Re&d  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more. 

For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 

Verw  will  wem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read. 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

Had  Bossu  never  writ,  the  world  had  still. 

Like  Indians,  view'd  this  wondrous  piece  of  skill ; 

As  mmething  of  divine  the  work  admir'd. 

Not  hope  to  be  instructed,  but  inspir'd ; 

But  he,  disclosing  sacred  mysteries. 

Has  shown  where  all  their  mighty  magic  lien ; 

I)<^scrib'd  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  sown. 

That  have  to  such  a  vast  proportion  grown. 

Sure  from  some  angel  he  the  secret  knew, 

Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clue. 

But  what,  alas !  avails  it,  poor  mankind, 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  ? 
The  way  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go ! 
Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  1 
Whose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  reason's  sight, 
And  yet  has  judgment  to  direct  it  right  1 
Whose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  such, 
Nerer  to  say  too  little  or  too  much  t 

I  Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay ; 
Rut  he  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  say ; 

I  Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  heights  prevail ; 
Succeed  when  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Milton  fail. 

DRAMATISTS. 
JOHN  BRTDEX. 

At  the  rett(»ution  of  the  monarchy  tlie  drama  was 
^TO  restored,  and  with  new  lustre,  though  less 
decency.  Two  theatres  were  licensed  in  the  metro- 
polis, one  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  permitted 
I  to  act  plays  even  during  the  general  proscription  of 
the  diaaia,  and  whose  ^rformers  were  now  (in  com- 
pliment to  the  Duke  of  York)  named  the  Duke's 
Company.  The  other  establishment  was  managed 
by  Thomat  KQligrew,  a  weD-known  wit  and  courtier, 
^hose  eemipmy  teok  Hie  nsme  of  the  King's  Servants. 
DavBUHil  dheted  tiro  gteat  improvementi  in  thea- 
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trical  representation — the  regular  introduction  of 
actresses,  or  female  players,  and  the  use  of  moveable 
scenery  and  appropriate  decorations.  Females  had 
performed  on  the  stage  previous  to  the  Restoration, 
and  considerable  splendour  and  variety  of  scenery 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  Court  Masques  and  Kevels. 
Neithef,  however,  had  been  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  they  now  formed  a  great  attraction  to  the  two 
patent  tiieatres.  Unfortunately,  these  powerful  auxi- 
liaries were  not  brought  in  aid  of  the  good  old  dramas 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Instead  of  adding 
grace  and  splendour  to  the  creations  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  they  were  lavished  to  support  a  new 
and  degenerate  dramatic  taste,  which  Charles  II.  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  continent  Bhyming  or 
heroic  plays  had  long  been  fashionable  in  France, 
and  were  dignified  by  the  genius  of  Comeille  and 
Racine.  They  had  little  truth  of  colouring  or  na- 
tural passion,  but  dealt  exclusively  with  personages 
in  high  life  and  of  transcendent  virtue  or  ambition ; 
with  fierce  combats  and  splendid  processions ;  with 
superhuman  love  and  beauty ;  and  with  long  dia- 
logues alternately  formed  of  metaphysical  subtlety 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
*  Blank  verse,'  says  Dryden,  *  is  acknowledged  to  be 
too  low  for  a  poem^  nay  more,  for  a  paper  of  verses ; 
but  if  too  low  for  an  ordinary  sonnet,  how  much 
more  for  tragedy !'  Accordingly,  the  heroic  plays 
were  all  in  rhyme,  set  off  not  only  with  superb 
dresses  and  decorations,  but  with  *  the  richest  and 
most  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  farthest  removed 
from  ordinary  colloquial  diction.*  The  comedies  were 
degenerate  in  a  different  way.  They  were  framed 
after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  king,  as  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successful  disguises,  and  con- 
stantly-shifting scenes  and  adventures.  The  old 
native  English  virtues  of  sincerity,  coiytigal  fidelity, 
and  prudence,  were  held  up  to  constant  ridicule, 
as  if  amusement  could  only  be  obtained  by  oblite- 
rating the  moral  feelings.  Dryden  ascribes  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage  to  the  example  of  the  king. 
Part,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  come- 
dies of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  part  to  the  as- 
cetic puritanism  and  denial  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  If  the 
Puritans  had  contented  themselves  with  regulating 
and  purifying  the  theatres,  they  would  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  nation;  but,  by  shutting  them 
up  entirely,  and  denouncing  all  public  recreations, 
they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  people.  The  over-austerity  of  one 
period  led  naturally  to  the  shameless  degeneracy  of 
the  succeeding  period;  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored, that  the  great  talents  of  Dryden  were  the 
most  instrumental  in  extending  and  prolonging  this 
depravation  of  the  national  taste. 

The  operas  and  comedies  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
were  the  first  pieces  brought  out  on  the  stage  after 
the  Restoration.  He  wrote  twenty-five  in  all ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  revival  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, none  of  Davenant's  productions  have  been 
reprinted.  *  His  last  work,'  says  Southey,  *  was  his 
worst ;  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  exe- 
cuted in  conjunction  with  Dryden ;  and  marvellous 
indeed  it  is,  that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indu- 
bitable genius  should  have  combined  to  debase,  and 
vulgarise,  and  pollute  such  a  poem  as  the  Tempest.' 
The  marvel  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  that 
Dryden  writes  of  their  joint  labour  with  evident 
complacency,  at  the  same  time  that  his  prologue 
to  the  adapted  play  contains  the  following  just  and 
beantiftd  character  of  his  great  predecessor  i~^ 

As  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches  shoot  *, 
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So,  from  old  Shakspeftre's  honoured  dust,  this  day 
Springi  up  and  buds  a  new  reviviog  play. 
Shak^NMtfo,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit;  to  labouring  Jonson  aH; 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  these  his  subjects  law, 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  naint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  nis  heights  did  grow, 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  gathered  all  below. 
This  did  his  lore  and  this  his  mirth  digest ; 
One  imitaies  him  most ;  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakspeare's  pen. 
The  gtorm  whidi  vanish'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore, 
Was  taught  by  Shakspeare's  Tempest  first  to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletdier,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  Isle. 
Mvt  ShahpNMn^t  mmffic  oonld  not  copied  be; 
Within  thai  eireU  WMt  dun^  wali:  but  he. 

Dryden  was  in  the  fail  tide  of  his  theatrical  popu- 
larity when  Davenant  died,  in  1688.  The  great  poet 
commenced  writing  for  the  stage  in  1662,  when  he 
produced  his  Wild  OaUant,  which  was  fdlowed  next 
year  by  the  Rival  Ladies,  the  serious  parts  of  wltich 
are  in  rhyme.  He  then  joined  Sir  Robert  Howard 
in  composing  the  Indian  Qtteen^  a  rhyming  hcTX)ic 
play,  brought  cut  in  1 664,  with  a  splendour  never 
before  seen  in  ISngland  upon  a  public  stage.  A  con* 
tinuation  of  tliis  piece  was  shortly  aftcrwlu^l8  written 
by  Dryden,  entitled  the  Indian  Emperor,  and  both 
were  received  with  great  applause.  All  the  defects 
of  his  style,  and  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
his  smooth  and  easy  Tertificatioo,  arc  to  be  found  in 
these  inflated  tragedies.  In  1667  was  represented 
his  Maiden.  Queen,  a  tragi^comedy ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Tempest,  These  were  followed  by  two 
comedies  copied  from  the  French  of  Moliere  and 
Corneille ;  by  the  lioyal  Martyr,  another  furious  tra- 
gedy, and  by  his  Conquest  of  Granada,  in  two  parts, 
in  which  he  concentrated  tlie  wild  magnificence, 
incongruous  splendour,  and  absurd  fable  that  run 
through  all  his  heroic  plays,  mixed  up  with  occasional 
gleams  of  true  genius.  The  extravagance  and  un- 
bounded popularity  of  the  heroic  drama,  now  at  its 
height,  prompted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
compoM  a  lively  and  amusing  fiircc,  in  ridicule  of 
Dryden  and  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public,  which 
was  produced  in  167 1,  under  the  title  of  the  Rehearsal. 
The  success  of  the  'Behearsal*  was  unbounded;  *  the 
very  popularity  of  the  plays  ridiculed  aiding,*  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  *  the  effect  of  the  satire, 
since  everybody  had  in  their  recollection  the  origi- 
nals of  the  passages  parodied.'  There  is  little  genuine 
wit  or  dramatic  art  in  the  *  Rehearsal,*  but  it  is  a  clever 
travesty,  and  it  was  well-timed.  A  fatal  blow  was 
struck  at  the  rhyming  plays,  and  at  the  rant  and 
fustian  to  which  they  gave  birth.  Dryden  now 
resorted  to  comedy,  and  produced  Marriage  a-la- 
Mode,  and  the  Assignation.  In  1673  he  constructed 
a  dramatic  poem,  tlie  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  Fall 
of  Man,  out  of  the  great  epic  of  Milton,  destroying, 
of  course,  nearly  all  that  is  sublime,  simple,  and  pui«, 
in  the  original.  His  next  play,  Aurena-ZAe  (1675), 
was  also  *  heroic,'  stilted,  and  unnatural;  but  this  was 
the  last  great  literary  sin  of  Dryden.  He  was  now 
engaged  in  his  immortal  satires  and  fables,  and  he 
abandoned  henceforward  the  false  and  glittering 
taste  which  had  so  long  deluded  him.  His  All  Jhr 
Love,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  are  able  adaptations 
from  Shakspeare  in  Hank  verse.  The  Spanish  Friar 
is  a  good  comedy,  remarkable  for  its  happy  union  of 
two  plots,  and  its  delineation  of  comic  character. 
His  principal  remaining  plays  are  Don  Sebastian 
{1690),  Amphitryon{lB90),  Cleomenes{\692),  andLove 
Triumphant  (1694).  •Don  SebastianMs  his  highest 
effort  in  dramatic  composition,    and  though  de- 


formed, like  aH  his  other  plays,  by  toenei  of  spa- 
rious  and  licentious  conricdy,  it  contains  iMSsapi 
that  approach  closely  to  Shakspeoxe.    The  quand 
and  reconciliation  of  Sebastian  and  Dorax  is  a  mai- 
terly  copy  from  the  similar  scene  between  Bnitoi ' 
and  Cassius.    In  the  altercation  between  VentSdios , 
and  Antony  in  '  All  for  Love,'  he  has  also  challenged 
comparison  with  the  great  poet,  and  seems  to  have  i 
been  inspired  to  new  vigour  by  the  competition.  This 
latter  triumph  in  the  genius  of  Dryden  was  com- 
pleted lor  lus  *  Ode  to  St  Cecilia'  and  the  'FaWes,'  pob- 
lishcd  together  in  the  spring  of  1700,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  deatli— thus  realising  a  saying  (^  his  ovn 
Sebastian — 

A  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  track  of  gloiy  in  the  skfes. 

Diyden's  plays  have  fallen  completely  into  oblirion. 
He  could  reason  powerfully  in  verse,  and  had  the 
comitiand  of  rich  stores  of  language,  infonnatioD, 
and  imagery.  Strong  energetic  characters  and  pas- 
sions he  could  portriiy  with  oonsiderabie  success, 
but  he  had  not  art  or  judgment  to  construct  an  inte- 
resting or  consistent  drama,  or  to  preserve  himsfclf 
from  extravagance  and  absurdity.  The  female  cha- 
racter and  softer  passions  sccni  to  have  been  entirely 
beyond  his  reach.  His  love  is  id  ways  licentioasnpsi 
— liis  tenderness  a  mere  trick  of  the  stage.  like 
Voltaire,  he  probably  never  drew  a  tear  from  rcadef 
or  spectator.  His  merit  consists  in  a  sort  of  Eastero 
magnificence  of  style,  and  in  tlie  richness  of  his  xer- 
siflcatioii.  The  bowl  and  dagger — glory,  amlntioiu 
lust,  and  crime— are  the  staple  mat^ials  of  hit 
tragedy,  and  lead  occasionally  to  poetical  grandeur 
and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  His  comedy  is,  with  scarc« 
an  exception,  false  to  nature,  improbable  and  ill- 
arranged,  and  subversive  equally  of  taste  and  mo- 
rality. 

Before  presenting  a  scene  from  Dryden,  we  shall 
string  together  a  few  c(t  those  similea  or  detached 
sentiments  which  relieve  tlie  great  mass  of  hit 
turgid  dramatic  verse : — 

I^ve  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have ; 
But  yet  'tis  sweet  and  pleading  so  to  rave. 
Tis  an  enchantment,  where  the  reason's  bound; 
But  Paradise  is  in  th'  enchanted  ground. 
A  nalace  void  of  envy^  cares,  and  strife : 
Where  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  life. 
To  take  those  charms  awi^y,  and  set  me  free, 
Is  but  to  send  me  into  misery. 
And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  so  much  you  iKMst^ 
Restores  those  pains  which  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

Contiueti  ^Oranada^  Part  IT. 

As  some  fair  tulip,  by  a  storm  oppressM, 
Shrinks  up,  and  folds  its  silken  arms  to  rest ; 
And  bending  to  the  blast,  all  pide  and  dead. 
Hears  from  within  the  wind  sine  round  its  head : 
So,  shrouded  up,  your  beauty  disappears ; 
Unveil,  my  love,  and  lay  aside  your  fears. 
The  storm  that  caus'd  your  fri^t  is  past  and  done- 

ihid.Psrtl. 

That  friendship  which  from  wither'd  love  doth  idioot, 

Like  the  faint  herbage  on  a  rock,  wants  root ; 

Love  is  a  tender  amity,  refinM :  ' 

Grafted  on  friendship,  it  exalts  the  mind ; 

But  when  the  graff  no  longer  does  lemain, 

The  dull  stock  lives,  but  never  bean  agaiB. 

nUiFsrtU. 

So  Venus  moves,  when  to  the  Thunderer, 
In  smiles  or  tears,  she  would  some  suit  prefer. 
When  with  her  cestus  girt. 
And  drawn  by  doves,  she  cuts  the  liquid  skies, 
To  evexy  eye  a  goddess  is  confest ; 


I,-- 
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Bj  all  th«  heayenlj  nations  she  is  blest, 

^d  ewck  with  Mcret  joj  ^mits  her  to  his  breast 

Ibid.  Part  L 

Lore  T]iiriou9  minds  do^s  rariously  inspire  i 

He  stirs  in  gentle  natures  gentle  lire, 

Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altars  laid ; 

Bat  racing  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade. 

A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows ; 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  ft  p^loWK. 

Tffrannie  L&tfe. 

[Saraffe  Freedcm,^ 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath ; 
But  whence  hast  thou  the  right  to  give  me  death! 
I  am  as  free  as  Nature  iirst  made  man, 
Bre  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
AVhen  wild  in  woods  the  noble  s&rage  ran.. 

Ctn^ueit  S^CmwaUn,  Pout  /. 

f Zore  and  JBeayt^"] 

I  A  change  ao  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel ! 

It  ruBh*d  upon  me  Uhe  a  mighty  stream, 
'  And  bore  me  in  a  moment  far  from  shore. 
)  I've  loTcd  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
:.  Already  am  I  gone  an  affe  of  passion. 
1  Was  it  hii»  youth,  his  valour,  or  success  t 
Ij  These  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  other  men. 
I,  Twas  that  respect,  that  awful  homiige  paid  me ; 

That  fearful  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyes, 
'  Aud  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
!i  But  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said ! 
,  So  Hoflly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 
\  They  melted  as  they  fell. 

I  Spanish  Prior, 

I 

[MidniglU  Repose."] 

All  things  are  hush'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead;    . 
*  The  meantains  seem  to  nod  their  dron'sy  head, 
,  The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 

And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat ; 
'  Even  lust  and  envy  sleep,  yet  love  denies 
.  Rest  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 
\\  Three  days  I  promised  to  attend  my  doom, 
I,  And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  oomo ; 
.  Tis  sure  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  fight ; 

''  They  breah  the  truce,  and  sally  oat  by  night. 

I I  Indian  Emperor. 

II  [Wordsworth  has  remarked  that  these  lines,  once 
]l  higlily  celebrated,  are  *  vague,  bombastic,  and  scnse- 
lc».'    Their  charm  consists  la  their  melody.] 


[Tear8.Ji 

What  preciotis  drops  are  those 

>Vhich  silently  eacn  otheni  track  pursue. 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew! 

Conqimt  q^Oranada,  Part  IL 

[Mankind.] 

Men  are  but  childr^  of  a  larger  growth; 
Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs, 
And  fall  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain ; 
And  yet  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room. 
Viewing  to  dear  abroad,  at  hoine  sees  nothing ; 
Bat,  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind. 
Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  outward 
To  the  world's  open  view. 
!  AU/or  Love, 


Han  ig  but  man  ;  nnconstant  still,  and  various ; 
Theisms  aa  t^HUorrow  in  him  like  to-day. 
Pcihaps  the  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain 
^^«  jqm  think  honestly  this  present  hour ; 


The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft ;  and  where's  our  Egypt  then! 
Who  would  trust  chance  t  since  all  men  nave  the  seeds 
Of  good  aud  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first. 

CUomena. 

[Fear  of  DeaOi.] 
BKRKifics.    Saint  CATnsniNK. 

Ber,  Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  jierplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  foar  to  die : 
Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate, 
But  who  can  boar  th'  approach  of  certain  fate  I 

SU  Cath,  The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show, 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolve  to  go. 

Ber.  As  some  faint  pilgrim,  standing  on  tho  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  Tenture  o'er. 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  ihrther  ground. 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  loather  to  go  rouTid  : 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff,  does  trial  male 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolved  to  fetch  his  leap  ;  and  then 
Runs  to  the  bank^  but  there  stops  short  again  : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heavenly  fiiith  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  voyage  1  with  joy  prepare, 
Yet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. 

Tyrannic  lave 

[Love  Aivticipatcd  after  DcatJi,] 
PoaravRius.    Bbbbvics. 

Por.  You  either  this  divorce  must  seek,  or  die. 

Ber,  Then  death  from  all  my  griefs  shall  set  me  free. 

For,  And  would  you  rather  choose  your  death  than 
me! 

Ber,  My  earthy  part, 
"Which  is  my  tyrant's  right,  death  will  remorew 
111  come  fJl  soul  and  spirit  to  your  love. 
With  silent  steps  I'll  follow  you  all  day, 
Or  else  before  you  in  the  sunbeams  play  ; 
I'll  lead  you  thence  to  melancholy  groves. 
And  there  repeat  the  scenes  of  our  past  loves. 
At  night,  I  will  within  your  curtains  peep ; 
With  empty  arms  embrace  you  while  you  sleepb 
In  gentle  dreams  I  ofben  will  be  by, 
And  sweep  along  before  your  closing  eye. 
All  dangers  from  your  bed  I  will  remove. 
But  guard  it  most  from  any  future  love. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  pity,  you  will  die, 
1*11  watch  your  birth  of  immortality ; 
Then,  turtlc4ike,  I'll  to  my  mate  repair. 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air. 

Ibid. 

[Adam  after  the  Fall.'] 
Adam.   Rapmakl.    Bys. 

Adam,  Heaven  is  all  mercy ;  labour  I  would  choose ; 
And  could  sustain  this  Paradise  to  lose : 
The  bliss ;  but  not  the  place.    *  Here,'  could  I  say, 
'  Heaven's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day ; 
Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd :' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  shtule. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  where'er  thou  didst  appear. 
Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear, 
I,  with  green  turfs,  would  grateful  altars  raise. 
And  heaven,  with  gums  and  ofier'd  incense,  praise. 

Baph,  Where'er  thou  art,  He  is  ;  th'  eternal  mind 

Acts  through  all  places  ;  is  to  none  confined : 

Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above. 

And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move. 

Thou  canst  be  no  where  distant :  yet  this  place 

Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race. 

From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 

To  reverexice  thee,  and  sec  their  native  home. 

3?1 
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Immortal  then  ;  now  sickness,  care,  and  age. 

And  war,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage, 

Thj  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath. 

With  all  the  numerous  fomily  of  death. 
*  «  • 

Adam,  The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  forced  and  full 
of  strife, 
Cast  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  life. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — no  punless  waj 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  day! 

Raj^.  There  is — ^but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Home  few,  br  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow. 
To  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adam,  So  noiseless  would  I  live,  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

Eve,  Thus  daily  changing,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  joys,  I,  by  degrees,  would  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperoeiTed  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  ufe,  and  melt  away. 

[Scene  hetween  Mark  Antony  and  VerUidiuB,  hia  general.} 

P>ryden  lays  he  preferred  this  §oene  to  anything  which  he 
had  written  of  that  kind.  It  occur*  in  the  flzst  act  of  '  All  for 
Love/  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  atoxy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  avowedly  written  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare.  *  All  for 
Love*  was  the  only  play  Dryden  ever  wrote  for  himaelf ;  the 
rest,  he  nya.  were  given  to  the  people.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  aoene,  as  also  that  between  Dorax  and  Sebastian,  is  copied 
from  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  *  Julius 
Cesar.*] 

Ant.  They  tell  me  'tis  my  birth-day,  and  111  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness. 
Tis  what  the  day  deserres,  which  gare  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  traveli'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar  1 

Vent.  [Aside]  On  my  soul 
'TIS  mournful,  wondrous  mournful ! 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains, 
Now,  Antony  :  wouldst  thou  be  bom  for  this  f 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  doTouring  youth 
Has  starv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

Vent.  [Aeide.']  How  sorrow  shakes  him  I 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  by  th'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant.  [Having  thrown  himaelf  down.]  Lie  there,  thou 
shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now  :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  large, 
Wlien  thou'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  urn, 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then  Octavia 
(For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octaria  then  will  hare  thee  all  her  own, 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Cassar. 
Caesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep, 
To  see  his  riTal  of  the  unirerse 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.    I'll  think  no  more  on't. 
OiTe  me  some  music  ;  look  that  it  be  sad ; 
III  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell, 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing. 
'Tis  somewhat  to  my  humour.    Stay,  I  fancy 
I'm  now  tum'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylran  scene  ; 
Stretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark. 
And  look  just  of  a  piece,  as  I  grew  firom  it : 


My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  misletoe,  | 

Hang  o'er  my  hoaiy  face ;  a  munn'xing  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot — -- 

Vent.  Methinks  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too. 

Ant.  The  herd  oome  jumping  by  me. 
And,  feariesB,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  m 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citixen. 
More  of  this  ima^ ;  more  ;  it  lulls  my  ihou^t& 

VenL  I  must  disturb  him.    I  can  hold  noloDger. 

^      ^  [Standi  before  kiM. 

Ant,  iStarttng  up.']  Art  thou  Ventidius ! 

Vent,  Are  you  Antony ! 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  tnan  you  to  him 
I  left  you  last. 

Ant,  I'm  angry. 

Vent,  So  am  I. 

Ant.  I  would  be  priyate.    Leave  me. 

Vent.  Sir,  I  love  you. 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 

Ant,  Will  not  leave  me  ! 
Where  have  you  leam'd  that  answer  ?    Who  am  1 1 

Vent,  My  emperor ;  the  man  I  love  next  heavV 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin : 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me,  then  I 

Vent,  'Twas  too  presuming 
To  sav  I  would  not :  but  I  dare  not  leave  you ; 
And  'tis  unkind  in  vou  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  I  so  iar  have  come  to  see  you. 

Ant,  Now  thou  haet  seen  me,  art  thou  satisfied  I 
For,  if  a  fiiend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough. 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent,  Look,  emperor,  this  Is  no  common  dew; 
I  have  not  wept  tikis  forty  years  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  unto  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness. 

Ant,  By  heav'n,  he  weeps !  poor  good  old  man,  he 
weeps ! 
The  big  round  drops  course  one  another  down 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeks.    Stop  'em,  Ventidius, 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death ;  they  set  my  shame, 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  me. 

Vent,  I'll  do  my  best. 

Ant.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friend:!; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  grieft,  but  thine Nay,  father 

Vent,  Emperor ! 

Ant,  Emperor  !  Why  that's  the  style  of  victoiy. 
The  conqu'ring  soldier,  and  with  uufelt  wounds, 
Salutes  his  general  so  :  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ears. 

Vent,  I  warrant  you. 

Ant.  Actium,  Actium  !  Oh 

Vent.  It  sits  too  near  you. 

Ant,  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day ; 
And  in  my  riiort,  distracted,  nigntly  slumbers, 
The  h«g  that  rides  my  dreams 

Vent.  Out  with  it ;  give  it  vent. 

Ant,  Uige  not  my  shame — 
I  lost  a  battle. 

Vent,  So  has  Julius  done. 

Ant,  Thou  fi^vour'st  me,  and  speak'st  not  half  thou 
think'st; 
For  Julius  ibugfat  it  out,  and  lost  it  fairly ; 
But  Antony 

VenL  Nay,  stop  not. 

AnL  Antony 
(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it),  like  a  coward,  4ed, 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought  I  fled  first,  Ventidius. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  rail. 

Vent.  I  did. 

Ant.  ril  help  thee — I  have  been  a  man,  Ventidius. 

Vent,  Yes,  and  a  brave  one ;  but I 
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Anln  I  know  thy  meamng. 
But  I  hATe  lost  my  reason,  Aaye  dii^grac'd 
The  name  of  soldier  with  inglorious  ease ; 
In  the  full  Tintage  of  my  flowing  honours 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  press'd  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it« 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripened  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs. 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the 'willing  world, 
Receiy^d  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  beloy'd. 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took,  pains. 
And  work'd  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  &om  me, 
And  tum'd  her  loose  :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  days  and  mv  luxurious  nights 
At  length  haye  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  eone  ;    . 
Gone,  gone,  divorc'd  for  oyer.    Help  me,  soldier, 
To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fool. 
Who  labour'd  to  be  wretched.    Pr'ythee  curse  me. 

VerU,  No- 

AnL  Why  ! 

Vent.  You  are  too  sensible  already 
Of  what  you'ye  done ;  too  conscious  of  your  failings. 
And  like  a  scorpion,  whipp*d  by  others  first 
To  fury,  sting  yourself  in  mad  reyenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds. 
Core  your  distempered  mind,  and  heal  your  fortunes. 

AtU^I  know  thou  wouldst. 

VenL  I  will. 

Anl,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Vent,  You  laugh. 

AnL  I  do,  to  see  offidous  loye 
Gixe  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Vent,  You  would  be  lost,  then  t 

Ant.  I  am. 

Vent,  I  say  you  are  not.    Try  your  fortune. 

AnL  I  hare  to  th'  utmost.    J)ost  thou  think  (no 
desperate 
Without  just  cause  1    No  ;  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  repair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world, 
And  leanrd  to  scorn  it  here  ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
The  cost  of  keeping. 
'     Vent.  Ceesar  thinks  not  so : 
I  Hell  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
Yoa  would  be  kill'd  like  Tully,  would  you  ?    Bq 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Ctpsar,  and  die  tamely, 

AnL  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  so  resolve. 
I     VenL  I  can  die  with  you,  too,  whei)  time  shfill 

serye; 
'  But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to  l^ye, 
I  To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Ventidius  I 
I     Vent.  No  ;  'tis  you  dream ;  you  sleep  away  your  hours 
!  hi  desperate  sloth,  miscall'd  philosophy. 
'  ^P>  ^p)  for  honours  sake  ;  twelve  legions  wait  you, 
j  And  long  to  call  you  chief.    By  painful  jouineys 
I  led  'em  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger. 
'  Down  fiom  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile. 
I  Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-burnt  faces, 
'  Their  scarr'd  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  virtue 
I  in  'em  : 

I  They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  ra(es 
Thto  yon  trim  bands  can  buy. 

Ant.  Where  left  you  them  I 

Vent.  I  said  in  JLiower  Byria. 

■4a<.  Bring  'cm  hither ; 
There  inur  ^  life  in  these. 

Vent,  They  will  not  come. 

Ant.'Whj  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  w^ith  pro- 
mis'daldfl, 
io  douMe  my  despair  \    They're  mutinous. 

*^  Moit-fiim  and  loyal. 

•«*<.  T«|  ihej  will  not  march 
To  suocQQy  iBc,    Oh,  tiifler  i 


VenL  They  petition 
You  would  make  ha^te  to  head  'em. 

Ant,  I'm  besieg'd. 

Vent.  There's  but  one  way  shut  up.    How  came  I 

Ant,  I  will  not  stir.  [hither ! 

VaU.  They  would  perhaps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

AnL  I  have  never  us'd 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.    Why  did  they  refuse  to  march  I 

Vent,  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 

Ant,  What  was't.  they  said  ? 

Vent,  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Wky  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her  conquer, 
And  make  you  moro  a  slave  t    To  gain  you  kingdoms 
Which,  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  micSiight  feast 
You'll  sell  to  her  I    Then  she  new  names  her  jewels, 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax. 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province. 

Ant,  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  license 
On  all  my  other  faults ;  but,  on  your  life. 
No  word  of  Cleopatra ;  she  deserves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 

Vent.  Behold,  you  pow'rs, 
To  whom  you  have  intrusted  humankind ; 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia  put  in  balance. 
And  all  weigh 'd  down  by  one  light  worthless  woman  I 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give. 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

Ant,  You  grow  presumptuous. 

Vent.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  speak. 

AnL  Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance,  plain  insolence  \ 
Thy  men  are  cowards,  thou  an  envious  traitor; 
Who,  under  seeming  honesty,  hath  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'erflowing  gall. 
Oh,  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Caesar  was,  that  1  might  kill  thee 
Without  stain  to  my  honour  I 

Vent,  You  may  kHl  me. 
You  have  done  more  already — call'd  me  traitor. 

Ant,  Art  thou  not  one  f 

Vent,  For  showing  you  yourself. 
Which  none  else  durst  have  done.    But  had  I  l>een 
That  name  which  I  disdain  to  speak  again, 
I  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  K)rtunes, 
Come  to  partake  your  &te,  to  die  with  you. 
What  hindered  me  to  've  led  mv  conquering  etvgles 
To  fill  Octavius*  bands  1    I  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious  happy  tn^ltor, 
And  not  have  been  so  call'd. 
Ant.  Forgive  me,  soldier ; 
I've  been  too  passionate. 

Vent,  You  thought  me  false ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  you.    Kill  me,  sir ; 
Pray,  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not ;  your  uukindne^ 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  so ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage  ;  pr'ythee  forgive  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  dis^covery 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  f 

Vent,  No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  us'd ; 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  vcntur'd  it ; 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  vour  wand'ring  eyes. 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  humaii  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boast  of  nature. 

Ant,  But  Cleopatra 

Qo  on ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 
Vent,  No  more. 

Ant,  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion ;  but  thou 
may'st ; 
Thou  only  lov'st,  the  rest  have  flattered  me. 

Vent.  Heaven's  blessing  on  your  heart  for  that  kind 
word. 
May  I  believe  you  love  me !    Speak  again* 
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Ant.  Indeed  1  do.    Speak  this,  and  thU,  and  this. 
Thy  praisefl  were  unjust ;  but  1*11  deserre  'em. 
And  jet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt ; 
Lead  me  to  yictory  ;  thou  know*st  the  way. 

Vent,  And  will  you  leave  this 

Am,  Pi^vthee,  do  not  cune  her. 
And  I  will  leave  her ;  though,  heav*n  knows,  I  love 
Beyond  life,  oonauwt,  empire,  all,  but  honour ; 
But  I  will  leave  her. 

VenL  That's  my  royal  master. 
And  shall  we  fight  t 

Ant,  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  onoe  again  in  iron. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthiaiis,  ciy  aloud, '  Come,  follow  me.' 

VenL  Oh,  now  I  hear  my  emperor !    In  that  word 
Octavius  fell.    Gods,  let  me  see  that  day. 
And,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all ; 
rU  thank  you  for  th'  exchange. 

Ant,  Oh,  Cleopatra  I 

Vent.  Again  1 

Ant.  I've  done.    In  that  last  sigh  she  went ; 
Caesar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent.  Methinks  you  breathe 
Another  soul ;  your  looks  are  more  divine ; 
You  speak  a  hero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant.  Oh,  thou  hast  fir'd  me ;  my  soul's  up  in  arms, 
And  man's  each  part  about  me.    Once  again 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fight  has  seiz'd  me : 
That  eagerness  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Casfiius'  camp.     In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
Oppos'd  my  way ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
I  won  the  treiichei«,  while  my  foremost  men 
Lagg'd  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent.  Ye  gods,  ye  gods, 
For  such  another  honour ! 

Ant.  Come  on,  my  soldier ; 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same.    I  long 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes ;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our  troops. 
May  taste  fate  to  'em,  mow  'em  on  a  passage, 
And,  ent'ring  where  the  utmost  squadrons  yield, 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 

[_Scene  hettveen  Dorax  and  Sebtutian.'] 

[Don  SebfwtiMi,  King  nf  Portnenl,  is  defeated  In  buttle,  and 
taken  priioner  by  the  Moon.  He  is  saved  frani  death  by 
Dorax,  a  noMe  Portiifuese,  then  a  renegade  in  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  of  Barbary,  but  fonnerty  Don  Alonao  of  Alcazar. 
The  train  being  diamland,  Dorax  takes  off  hia  turban,  and 
awumes  his  Portugueee  drcoB  and  manner.] 

Dor.  Now,  do  you  know  me  ? 

SA.  Thou  shouldst  be  Alonzo. 

Dor.  So  you  should  be  Sebastian ; 
But  when  Sebastian  ceas*d  to  be  himself, 
I  ceased  to  be  Alonzo. 

&6.  As  in  a  dream 
I  see  thee  here,  and  scarce  believe  mine  eyes. 

Dor.  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  me  where  my  wrongs, 
And  your  inhuman  tyranny,  have  sent  me ! 
Think  not  you  dream :  or,  if  you  did,  my  injuries 
Shall  call  so  loud,  that  lethargy  should  wake. 
And  death  should  give  you  back  to  answer  mc. 
A  thousand  nights  have  brush'd  their  balmy  wings 
Over  these  eyes ;  but  ever  when  they  clos'd, 
Your  tyrant  image  fbrc'd  them  ope  again, 
And  dned  the  dews  they  brought. 
The  long-expected  hour  is  come  at  length. 
By  manly  vengeance  to  redeem  my  fame : 
And  that  once  clear'd,  eternal  sleep  is  welcome. 

Seb,  1  have  not  yet  foi^ot  I  am  a  king, 
Whose  royal  office  is  redress  of  wrongs : 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face ; 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier. 


Dor,  'TIS  the  fint  justice  thou  bast  ever  done  roe ;   ^ 
Then,  though  I  loathe  'this  woman's  war  of  tongues, 
Yet  shall  my  cause  of  vengeance  first  be  clear; 
And,  Honour,  be  thou  judge. 

Seb.  Honour  befriend  us  both. 
Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  griefi 
In  tdrms  becoming  majesty  to  hear : 
I  warn  thee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors : 
How  often  hast  thou  brav'd  my  peaceful  cou^ 
Fiird  it  with  noisy  brawls  and  windy  boasts ; 
And  with  t>ast  service,  nauseously  repeated, 
Reproach'd  ev'n  mc,  thy  prince  ? 

Dor.  And  well  I  might,  when  you  forgot  reward. 
The  part  of  heav*n  in  kings  ;  for  punishment 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  drudgery  for  denU. 
I  must  and  will  reproach  thee  with  my  service, 
•Tpiidt !    It  irits  me  so  to  call  my  prince ; 
But  jubt  resentment  and  hard  usage  eoin'd 
Th'  unwilling  word,  and,  grating  as  it  is, 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

Seb,  How,  tvrantf 

Dor,  Tyrant! 

Sdf.  Traitor !  that  name  thou  canst  not  echo  bad : 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  cireumcbion, 
111  hid  beneath  that  ro^,  proclaim  thee  traitor; 
And  if  a  name 
More  foul  than  traitor  lie,  'tis  reneeade. 

Dor.  If  I'm  a  traitor,  ^ink,  and  blush,  thou  tyrant. 
Whose  injuries  betray 'd  me  into  tteason, 
Efiac'd  my  loyalty,  unhing'd  my  faith. 
And  humed  me  from  hopes  of  heav'n  to  hell ; 
All  thcite,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish'd  crimes. 
When  I  i^all  rise  to  plead  before  the  saints, 
I  charge  on  thee,  to  make  thy  damning  sore. 

£le6.  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  again. 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathing; 
Once  more  be  wam'd,  and  know  me  for  thy  king. 

Dor.  Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no  more: 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  circle  this. 
Where,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  besiegM 
By  sycophants,  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts ; 
Where  thpr  guU'd  eves,  in  all  the  gaudy  round, 
Met  nothmg  but  a  lie  in  eveiy  face ; 
And  the  gross  flattery  of  a  gaping  crowd, 
EnviouB  who  first  shoold  eaten,  and  first  applaud 
The  stuff  or  royal  nonsense:  when  I  spoke. 
My  honest  homely  words  were  carp'd,  and  cen<ard, 
For  want  of  courtly  style :  related  actions. 
Though  modestly  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts : 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  reward. 
Thy  hungry  minions  thought  their  rights  invaHnl, 
And  the  bread  snatch'd  from  pimps  and  parasitei. 
Henriquez  answer'd,  with  a  ready  He, 
To  save  his  king's,  the  boon  was  b^g*d  befSorc. 

Seb.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriquez  t     Noir,  by 
heav'n. 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him. 
Than  all  thy  foul,  unmanner^d,  scurril  taunb?. 

Dor.  And  therefore  'twas  to  gall  thee  that  I  nam'd 
him; 
That  thing,  that  nothing,  but  a  crin<7e  and  smile ; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd  ;  or  if  a  man, 
Corrupted  to  a  woman  ;  thy  man-mistresi. 

Seb.  All  false  as  hell  or  thou. 

Dor.  Yes ;  full  as  false 
As  that  I  serv'd  thee  fifteen  hard  campaigns. 
And  pitch'd  thy  standard  in  these  foreign  fields: 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew ;  thy  years  pew  wiA  it ; 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  them  both.  j 

&6.  I  see  to  what  thou  tend'st ;  but  tell  me  fiist, 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me : 
If  love  produc'd  not  tome,  and  pride  the  rest ! 

Dor.  Why,  love  does  all  that%  noble  here  below: 
But  all  th'  advantage  of  that  love  was  thine: 
For,  coming  fhmghted  back,  in  either  hand 
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With  palm  and  olive,  Tictory  and  peacei 
I  WM  indeed  prepar'd  to  aak  my  own 
(For  Violante'fl  toifb  were  mine  before) : 
Th,T  malice  had  preTention,  ere  I  spoke; 
And  ask'd  me  Violante  for  Henriquez. 

&&.  I  meant  thee  a  rewa^  of  greater  worth. 

Ihr,  Where  justice  wanted,  could  reward  be  hopM  1 
Could  the  robb*d  passenger  expect  a  bounty 
From  those  rapacious  hands  who  stripp'd  him  first  I 

Seb,  He  had  my  promise  ei»  I  knew  thy  loye» 

Dor,  'M.y  services  deserved  thou  shouldst  revoke  it. 

Seb.  Thy  insolence  had  cancelled  all  thy  service ; 
To  vioUte  my  laws,  even  in  my  court. 
Sacred  to  peace,  and  safe  irom  all  atfronts  ; 
Ev'n  to  my  face,  and  done  in  my  despite. 
Under  the  wing  of  awful  majt'sty 
To  strike  the  man  I  lov'd  ! 

Dor,  Ev'n  in  the  face  of  heav'o,  a  place  more  sacred, 
Would  I  have  struck  the  man  wbo^  prompt  by  power, 
Would  seize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  love : 
Bat,  for  a  blow  provoked  by  thy  injustice, 
The  hasty  product  of  a  just  despair, 
When  he  refus'd  to  meet  me  in  the  field, 
That  thou  ahouldst  make  a  coward's  cause  thy  own ! 

Sd>.  He  durst ;  nay,  more,  desired  and  begg'd  wiUi 
tears. 
To  meet  thy  challense  fairly :  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  ;  but  my  duty,  then 
To  interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure^ 
Betwixt  your  swords. 

Dor.  Ou  pain  of  infamy 
He  should  have  disobey*d. 

Seb,  Th'  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to  me  s 
Thj  ffloomy  eyes  were  cast  on  me  with  soom. 
As  who  should  say,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didst  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
Agftinst  anointed  power :  so  was  I  forc'd 
To  do  a  soTcreign  justice  to  myself. 
And  spurn  thee  from  ipy  presence. 

Dor,  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  myself : 
1  durst  not  think  that  I  was  spurn^,  and  live ; 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  face. 
All  my  lon^  avarice  of  honour  lost, 
Heap'd  up  m  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age : 
Hss  Honour's  fountain  then  suck'd  back  the  stream  t 
He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  dry-«hod  pass, 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 
Gire  me  my  lore,  my  honour ;  give  them  back- 
Give  me  revenge^  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

Seb,  Now,  by  this  honour'd  order  which  I  wear. 
More  gladly  would  I  give  than  thou  dar'st  ask  it« 
Xor  shall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  aig'd  to  shield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  I  have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal : 
The  wrong,  if  done,  debas'd  me  dovm  to  thee : 
Bat  thou  nast  chaig'd  me  with  ingratitude ; 
Hast  thou  not  charg'd  me  1    Speak. 
:     Dor,  Thou  know'st  I  have*: 
I  If  thou  disown'st  that  imputation,  draw, 
And  prove  my  charge  a  lie. 

Seb,  No ;  to  disprove  that  lie,  I  must  not  draw : 
j  Be  conscious  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
,  What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  my  defence : 
To  fight  thee,  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
'  Than  owning  that  ingratitude  thou  uigest  I 
That  isthmus  stands  between  two  rushing  seas ; 
1  Which,  monnting,  view  each  other  from  afar, 
I  And  strive  in  tain  to  meet. 
I     Dor,  VH  cut  that  isthmus : 
,  Thou  know'st  I  mttnt  not  to  preserve  thy  life, 

I^Qt  to  rqwiere  it,  for  my  own  revenge. 

I  ta/d  thee  out  oi  honourable  malice : 

Nowdiaw;!  alioold  be  loath  to  think  thou  dar'st  not : 

Bcw*  of  0ac3i  another  vile  excuse. 
SA,  Oi^  jMtiMioe,  heav'n  I 


Dor,  Beware  of  patience  too ; 
That's  a  suspicious  woni :  it  had  been  proper, 
Before  th^  foot  had  spum'd  me ;  now  'tia  base : 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  of  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  my  security : 
The  only  boon  I  begg'd  was  this  fair  combat : 
Fight,  or  be  peijur'd  now ;  that's  all  thy  choioe. 

Seb,  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst  be 
thank'd :  [Drtnoinff, 

Never  was  vow  of  honour  better  paid, 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  than  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightly  bridegroom,  on  his  wedding-night, 
More  gladly  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why,  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon'd  thus. 
Oo ;  bear,  my  message  to  Henriquez'  ghost ; 
And  say.  his  master  and  his  friend  reveng'd  him. 

Dor,  His  ghost !  then  is  my  hated  rival  dead! 

Seh,  The  question  is  beside  our  present  purpose ; 
Thou  seest  me  ready  ;  we  delay  too  long. 

Dor,  A  minute  is  not  much  in  cither's  life, 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us ;  throw  it  in. 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

8dt,  He's  d«ad:  make  haste,  and  thou  may'st  yet 
o'ertake  him. 

Dor,  When  I  was  hasty,  thou  delay'dst  me  longer. 
I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thv  promise  :  for  thy  life  preserved, 
Be  kind ;  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died, 
Whose  deatii,  next  thine,  I  wish'dt 

Seb,  If  it  would  please  thee,  thou  shouldst  never 
But  thou,  like  jealousy*  inquir'st  a  truth,         [know. 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee :  he  died  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person ;  as  in  concert  fouj^t : 
Kept  p^ce  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow ; 
Save  when  he  neav'd  lus  shield  in  my  delenoe. 
And  on  his  naked  side  received  my  wound :  * 

Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once. 
But  roU'd  his  falling  body  cross  their  way. 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor,  I  never  can  foigive  him  such  a  death! 

Seb.  I  prophesied  -thy  proud  soul  could  not  bear  it. 
Now,  judge  Uiyself,  who  best  deserv'd  my  love. 
I  knew  you  both ;  and,  durst  I  say,  aa  heav'n 
Foreknew  among  tho  shining  angel  host 
Who  should  stand  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor,  Had  he  been  tempted  so,  so  had  he  fall'n  ; 
And  so  had  I  been  favouPd,  had  I  stood. 

Seb,  What  had  been,  is  unknown  ;  what  is,  appears ; 
Confess  he  justly  was  preferr'd  to  thee. 

Dor*  Had  I  been  bom  with  his  indulgent  stars. 
My  fortune  had  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
Oh,  worse  than  hell  I  what  gloxy  have  I  lost, 
And  what  has  he  acquhr'd  by  such  a  death ! 
I  should  have  fallen  by  Sebastian's  side ; 
M^  corpse  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king. 
His  glorious  end  wm  a  patoh'd  work  of  fate, 
Ill-sorted  with  a  soft  efieminate  life : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  died :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece, 
^>ent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your  feet. 

&6.  The  more  effeminate  and  soft  his  life, 
The  more  his  fiime,  to  struggle  to  the  field, 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate  :  confess,  proud  spirit 
(For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  very  mouth), 
That  better  he  deserv'd  my  love  than  thou. 

Dor,  Oh,  whither  would  you  drive  me !  1  must  grant, 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelling  soul, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  desert : 
For  you  ho  fought  and  died ;  I  fought  against  you ; 
Through  all  the.  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunted  your  sacred  life ;  which  that  I  miss'd. 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 
Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul's  a  regicide. 

Seb,  Thou  niiightst  have  given  it  a  more  gentle  name ; 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak ;  didst  thou  not,  Alonzo  1 
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Dor,  Can  I  epeAk  1 
Alu  i  I  cannot  answer  to  Alonza : 
No,  Dom  cannot  uifWBi  to  AIodid  : 
AloDzo  WM  t«o  kind  a  nuns  for  me. 
Then,  irheD  I  fought  and  comjuer*!!  with  jour  Amu, 
In  that  bleaa'd  ue  I  wu  the  man  jou  niun'd ; 
Till  ntge  and  pride  debu'd  ma  into  Donu, 
And  lost,  like  Lacifer,  mj  name  alnre. 

&&  Yet  twice  (hie  da;  I  ow'd  m;  life  to  Dom. 

Dor.  I  UT'd  JOU  but  to  kilt  jou :  there's  mj  grief. 

SA.  Naj,  if  thou  cacit  begrier'd,  thou  onst  repent; 
Thou  couldat  not  be  a  Tillam,  thou^  thou  wouliUt^: 
Thou  own'rt  too  much,  ia  owning  thou  halt  eir'd; 
And  I  too  little,  who  prorok'd  thy  crimr. 

Dor.  Oh,itop  thiiheadlonetORvTitof  jDUifpKidnew; 
It  cornea  too  6uit  upon  a  feeUe  loul 
Half  drown'd  in  tean  before ;  ipan  mj  oonfuiion : 


For  pitj,  spare,  and  ea;  not  &rst  joa  err'd. 
For  yet  I  hare  not  dar^l,  through  pitll 
To  throw  myself  beneath  fOar  tOTM  fe( 


u'd,  through  Kutlt  and  (hanie, 


Now  spurn  thie  rebel,  this  proad  leni^ade : 
TIs  just  70a  shonld,  not  will  I  mon  oomplun. 

si).  Indeed  thou  shauldit  not  aik  forginnees  fint ; 
Bat  thou  prerent'st  me  still,  in  all  that's  noble. 
Yes,  I  wiU  laiso  thee  up  with  better  news : 
Thj  Violante's  heart  waa  erer  thine ; 
Compcll'd  to  wed,  because  she  wae  mj  WMd, 
Her  BOnl  WBi  abstnit  when  she  gare  bar  hand ; 
Nor  could  mj  threats,  or  his  poisuing  oourtdiip, 
FJiact  the  consummation  of  his  lore  : 
So,  still  indulging  tean,  she  pin«a  for  thee, 
A  widow  and  a  maid. 

Dm-.  Hare  I  been  cursing  heaf*n,  while  heaTen 
bleo'd  met 
I  shall  run  mad  with  ecBtaey  of  joy : 
What,  in  one  moment  to  be  reconcil'd 
To  hear'n,  and  to  m;  king,  and  to  m;  lore  I 
But  pity  is  mj  friend,  and  stops  me  short. 
For  my  unhappj  riTaL     Poor  Henriquoil 

Stb.  Art  thou  so  generoos,  too,  to  pitj  him  t 
Nay,  then,  I  was  unjust  to  lore  him  better. 
Here  let  me  erer  hold  thee  in  mj  arms ; 
And  all  our  quarrels  be  but  such  as  these. 
Who  shall  lore  beat,  and  closest  shall  embrace : 
Be  what  Henriquei  wu ;  be  mj  Alonio. 

Dor.  Whatl  my  Alonso,  said  you  I     My  Alonio  t 
Let  my  tean  thank  you ;  for  I  oannot  epeak ; 
And  if  I  could, 
Words  weie  not  made  to  Tent  such  thooghta  »t  mine. 

Stb.  Thou  canst  not  speak,  and  I  can  ne'er  be  silent. 
Some  strange  lererse  of  fate  must  sure  attend 
This  Tast  profusion,  this  extraTsgance 
Of  beaT'n  to  blan  me  thus.     Tis  gold  so  pure. 
It  cannot  beai  the  stamp,  without  alloy. 
Be  kind,  ye  pow'n,  and  take  but  half  away : 
With  ease  the  gifts  of  fortune  1  resign  ; 
But  let  my  lore,  and  friend,  be  erer  mine. 


Where  Dryden  fhiled,  om  of  hit  Tonng  contempo- 
raries succeeded.  The  tones  of  domestic  tragedy 
and  the  deepest  dietten  were  eoonded,  with  a  power 
and  intensenesB  of  feeling  never  surpasaed,  by  the 
nnfortuoata  Thohas  OrwiT ;  a  briltianl  nwneaaso- 
ciated  with  the  moat  melancholy  history.  Otway 
'nm  at  Trotting  in  Sumex,  March  3,  16S1,  the 
f  a  clergyman.    He  was  educated  Brat  at  Win- 

, er  school  and  aflerwarda  at  Oiford,  but  left 

college  without  taking  hii  degree.  In  l6Ta  he 
made  his  appearance  at  an  actor  on  the  London 
stage.  To  this  profession  his  talents  were  ill  adapted, 
but  he  probably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art,  which  was  serviceable  to  him  when  he  began  to 
write  for  the  Uieatre.  He  modncsd  three  tragedies, 
Akibiadei.  Dart  Carlo;  and  Titn      '  "  ''  "- 


werenicceaafiillyperibnned;  but  Otway  wa>  alwavi 
in  poverty.  In  1677  theEariof  Flymoiithprocmid!! 
him  an  appoinbnent  aa  a  COTnet  <^  dragooas,  ud  ' 
the  poet  went  with  hii  regiment  to  Elaodera.  He  1 
was  Hxm  cashiered,  in  eoDteqnence  Ot  hii  imgnb-it 
ritiee,  and,  retnming  to  England,  be  remmMd  writing 
for  the  Mage.  In  1680  he  prodnoed  Guw  JUniu  1 
and  the  Orpkan,  tragedlle*;  in  1681  the  Soldic'i  \ 
Fortiau!  and  in  1G89  Feun  Pmtrved.  The  sborti' 
eventAil  life  of  Otway,  cheqnared  by  want  and  ei. 


I 


traTBgance,  was  premettirely  cloaed  in  16SS.  Om.[ 
of  his  biogn^iheii  relates,  that  the  immediate  caose  > 
of  his  death  was  hii  hastily  awaUowiuE,  afler  a  long  1 
&it,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  1 
According  to  another  account  be  died  of  ferer,  Dcci- ' 
■ionedbyGitigue,arbydrinkingwaterwb«iTiDlenIly  , 
heated.  Whatever  wai  the  immediate  caose  (€  hit 
death,  he  wai  at  the  time  in  mrcitmitancea  of  great  1 
poverty.  1 

The&meafOtwi^novTeitionhistwDtnuedies,  , 
the 'Orphan,' and 'Venice  Preaerred;' but  on  theie  it  | 
I  on  the  pillars  of  Herculea.  Hii  tilenU  in 
of  paaaiooate  afl^ction  '  rival,  at  kast,  and 
sometimei  excel,  those  of  Shakspeare  1  mne  tears 
have  been  ahed,  probably,  for  the  sorrows  of  Bel-  1 
videra  and  Monimia  ttuui  for  thoae  of  JnUet  and  , 
Dewiemona.'*  The  plotofthe'Orphan,'fromilaiD- 1 
herent  indelicacy  and  painftil  associatioDi,  baa  drirni  | 
this  play  from  the  theatres  t  bat '  Vmiics  Picterred' i(  I  i 
of  the  moet  popular  and  effective  tragedies,  i 
m  plotting  liaracter  of  Pierre  is  well  con- 
trasted with  the  iiresolote,  aensitive,  and  ailbctianale  '  | 
nature  of  Jaffler ;  and  the  harsh  nmiatural  cruelty  of  1 
Priuli  serves  as  a  dark  ihade,  to  set  off  the  brigiit 


towards  the  close ;  and  the  genius  of  Otway  shinei  | 
in  his  delineation  of  the  passions  of  the  beui,  the  | 
ardour  of  love,  aud  the  excess  of  misery  and  dequir.  1 
The  versiflcatioa  of  these  dramH  is  sometimei  rugged  ,' 
and  irregular,  and  then  aie  occaalnnal  redandancits  ,  1 
and  inflated  eqncNioiit,  wbieh  a  mDi«  oon*^  taste  \ 
wauld  have  exiMioged ;  yet,  even  in  pru|iriety  at  styfe 
and  character,  how  much  does  this  yovng  Bad  me- 1' 
loet  excel  the  gnat  msstet  Dtyden  I 
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THOMAS  OTWAT. 


Scene— St  Mark's.   Enter  Pbiuli  and  Jaffieb. 

Pri.   No  more!  I'll  hear  no  morel  begone,  and 
leare  me ! 

Jaf.  Not  hear  me !  bj-  my  sofferingB  but  you  shall ! 
Mj  lord — mjr  lord  I  I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.   Patience !  wherc's  the  distance  throwi 
Me  back  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me  ! 

Pri.  Haye  you  not  wrong'd  mel 

Jaf.  Could  my  nature  e'er 
Hare  brook'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  haye  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  you  I 

Pru  Yes,  wrong'd  me  I  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you've  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak. 
And  urge  ita  baseness)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  trayel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd  on 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  virtue,  I  receiv'd  you ; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  yeiy  self,  was  yours ;  you  might  haye  us'd  me 
To  jour  best  service ;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
\\lien,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me ; 
Seduc'd  Uie  weauiess  of  my  afe's  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  nom  my  b^om. 
Oh!  Belvidera! 

Jaf,  Tis  to  me  you  owe  her : 
Childless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heajd  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past. 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you :  your  unskilful  pilot 
Dash'd  us  upon  a  rock ;  when  to  your  boat 
Yon  made  for  safety :  enter'd  first  yourself; 
Th'  affirighted  Belvidera,  following  next. 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was  by  a  wave  wash'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea. 
And  buffeting  the  billovrs  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her. 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves. 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brdbght  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Indeed  you  thuik'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Hose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me, 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

PH.  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole 
her. 
At  dead  of  night !  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine ! 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed 
Attend  you  both :  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grievous  still : 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  erind  you ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  cone  of  diisobedience  all  your  portion. 

Jaf*  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Heav*]!  hauB  alreidy  crown'd  our  &ithful  loves 
W^'ith  a  Toong  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  live  to  provis  more  gentle  than  his  grandsire, 
And  hamner  than  his  father  \ 

Pri,  RadMrlive 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
I  VVith  hungirf- cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
.  Sits  down  ind  weepa  in  bitterness  of^want 


Jaf  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pru  Twould,  by  heaven ! 

Jaf.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave  I 

Pru  And  tfhe,  too,  with  thee  ; 
For,  living  here,  you  're  but  my  curs'd  remembrancers 
I  once  was  happy  ! 

Jaf  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely. 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder. 

Pri.  You  dare  not  do't. 

Jaf  indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  roe,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Three  years  are  past  since  first  our  vows  were 

plighted. 
During  which  time  the  world  must  bear  me  witness 
I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  mv  little  fortune  I've  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  mipit  see  I  lov'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

Pri,  No  more. 

Jaf  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  over. 
There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity 
But's  happier  than  me ;  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning : 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  com,  • 

Whose  blossom  'scap'd,  yet's  wither*d  in  the  ripening. 

Pri.  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  in  thy  hall. 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly : 
Reduce  the  glitt'zing  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state : 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottitfe  both  retire ; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life ;  get  brats  and  starve. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [ExiL 

Jaf,  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 
This  proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go. 
But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  ^ping  creditors : 
I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  &e  world. 
Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 
0  Belvidera  I  Oh !  she  is  my  wife — 
And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together, 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 


Enter  Bklvidbra. 

Bd.  "My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge  I 
Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face ! 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joys. 
Oh,  smile,  as  when  our  loves  were  m  their  spring, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul  I 

Jaf  As  when  our  loves 
Were  in  their  spring !  Has,  then,  my  fortune  chang'd 

theet 
Art  thou  not,  Belvidera,  still  the  same. 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms   first   found 

theet 
If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  have  harbour  1 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart  1  Oh !  where  complain  t 

£eL  Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  decaying, 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  boeom. 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  1 
Ijoy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first, 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 
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Jo/.  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faith  ! 
Sure,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false  J 
Oh,  woman !  lovely  woman !    Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  jou : 
There's  in  jou  all  that  we  belioTe  of  Heav'n ; 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth. 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love ! 

Bd.  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  bo  wondrous  rich  ; 
Oh !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  mv  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  ev'ty  list'ning  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Belvidera !  doubly  I'm  a  beggar : 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungry  meagrt  fiend. 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger!    Can  these  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  love. 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty! 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be),  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together. 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me!    Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love! 

BeL  Oh !  I  will  love,  even  in  madness  love  thee ! 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  foisake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  piUow  for  thine  head ; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swell'd  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

Jaf,  Hear  this,  you  Hcav'ns,  and  wonder  how  you 
made  her  I 
Reign,  reisn,  ye  monarchs,  that  divide  the  world , 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine ; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obsequious  billows  fall. 
And  rise  again,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride ; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you ! 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wreck'd. 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  land,  . 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that : 
Since  I  must  wander  farther  on  tne  shore. 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Resolv'd  to  sconi  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  [£xewU, 

[Jaffier  Joins  with  Pierre  and  othera  in  a  conapiracy  against 
the  senate.  He  communicates  the  secret  to  Belvidera,  and 
she,  anxious -to  save  her  father's  life,  prevails  on  Jaffier  to  dis* 
close  the  Whole  to  the  senattwa.  The  betrayed  conspirators  are 
condemned  to  death.] 

Scene— A  Straet   Enter  JArriva. 

Jaf.  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world ! 
Bend  down,  ye  heav'ns,  and,  shutting  round  the  earth, 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  own  confusion ! 

Enter  Bjbx.vidbba. 


£d.  My  Ufe 

Jaf.  My  plague- 


BeL  Nay,  then^  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must  die ! 

Jaf.  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy ; 
Thy  father's  ill-tim'd  mercy  came  too  late. 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  labours,  though ;  and  him  too. 
But  all  my  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  friends, 
Have,  summons  to  prepare  for  Fate^i  black  hour. 
Yet,  Belvidera,  do  not  fear  my  cruelty, 


Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex  thy  fiuK7 ; 
But  answer  pie  to  what  I  shall  demand. 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  i^arit. 

BeL  I  will,  when  I've  done  weeping 

Jaf,  Fie,  no  more  on't ! 
How  long  is't  since  the  miserable  day 
We  wedded  fint ! 

BeLOh,0h\ 

Jaf.  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears. 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

Bd,  Heaven  knows  I  cannot ; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  jexj  eadly. 
The  streams  will  follow 

Jaf  Come,  I'll  kass  them  diy* 

Bd.  But  was't  a  miserable  day ! 

/«/.■  A  ours'd  oine. 

BeL  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  you  have  oAcn 
■woni. 
When  sure  you  spoke  the  truths  you're  sworn,  joa 
bless'd  it. 

Jaf,  Twae  a  rash  oath. 

Bd,  Then  why  am  I  not  curs'd  too. 

Jaf,  No,  Belvidera ;  by  th'  eteinal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

JSe2.  Still  so  kind! 
Still,  then,  do  you  love  me ! 

Jaf.  Man  ne'er  was  bless'd. 
Since  the  first  pair  first  met,  as  I  have  been. 

BeL  Then  sure  you  will  not  curse  me  I 

Jaf.  No,  I'll  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  puipose,  Belvidera,  to  bleas  thee. 
'TIS  now,  I  think,  three  vears  we've  liv'd  together. 

BeL  Aiid  may  no  fatal  minute  ever  part  us. 
Till,  reverend  grown,  for  age  and  lore,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  e«r  last  bed,  te^gether ; 
There  sleep  in  peace  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf.  Dia  not  I  say  I  came  to  bless  thee  i 

Bd,  You  did. 

Jaf,  Then  hear  me,  bouuteous  Heaven, 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous  head. 
Whore  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing. 
With  a  continual  giving  hand :  let  peace. 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her: 
Feed  her  with  plenty;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  aee 
A  sight  of  sdrrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mouminf ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nif  hts  with  rest, 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts ;  and  prop  her  viitiie, 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  pax^ng. 

Bd.  How!  parting,  paartingt 

Jaf,  Yes,  for  ever  parting ! 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  Heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leare  thee, 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

Bd.  Oh !  caU  back 
Your  cruel  blessing ;  stay  with  me,  and  cone  ms. 

Jaf,  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 

Bd,  By  all  the  tender  days  we've  liv'd  together, 
Pity  my  sad  condition ;  speak,  but  speak. 

Jaf.  Murder !  unhold  me : 
Or  by  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doomM  me 

{Jhmes  kit  da^' 
To  this  curs'd  minute,  I'll  not  live  one  longer: 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fall— — 
Hark— the  dismal  bell  [Peurihg  M  tdU, 

Tolls  out  for  death !  I  must  attend  its  call  too ; 
For  my  poor  firiend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  me: 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  Vd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  fbigiveness. 
Farewell  for  ever ! 

Bd,  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me : 
Bequeath  me  something.   Not  one  kiss  at  partio^t 
Oh,  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break  1 

Jaf,  Vet  stay : 
We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infiyit ; 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  him  when  I  am  gone : 
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Breed  him  ia  Yirtue,  and  tlie  pa^  of  honour, 

But  never  lei  him  know  his  fMher's  stoij : 

I  chai^  thee,  giuud  him  from  the  mronga  my  fate 

Mftj  do  his  future  fortune  or  his  nun^ 

Now — ^nearer  yet — 

Oh,  that  my  arms  wen  riteted 

Thus  round  thee  ever!  But  my  friends !  my  oath ! 

This,  and  no  more.  [Kista  her. 

Bd.  Another,  sure  another. 
For  that  poor  little  one,  you've  ta'en  such  care  of. 
ril  girc't  him  truly. 

J  of.  So— 4ioir,  farewell ! 

Bd,  For  ever  t 

Jaf,  Heav'n  knows,  for  erer!  all  good  angels  |ttard 
thee!  iSadL 

Bd,  All  ill  ones,  sure,  had  chaige  of  me  this  moment* 
Ob,  give  me  daggen,  fire  or  water : 
How  I  could  bleed,  how  bum,  how  drown,  the  trares 
Huaing  and  fbaming  round  my  sinking  head, 
nil  I  descended  to  &e  peaceful  bottom! 
Oh!  there's  all  quiet — here,  all  rage  and  fuiy! 
The  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  long  for  thick  substan^l  sleep :  Hell  I  hell ! 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
If  thou  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  [Exit, 

8oflBfr-0t  Mark's  Place— Scaffold  and  a  Wheel  prepared  for 
tbe  Bzecation  of  Pixrrk. 

Eater  Captaut,  Piaaas,  Guabds,  Exsgotjonbr,  and 

Rabble. 

Pier.  My  fi^nd  not  yet  comet 

Enter  Jafvisr. 

Jaf,  Oh,  Pierrel 

Pwr.  Dear  to  my  anns^  though  thou'st  undone  my 
fame, 
I  can't  forget  to  love  thee.    IVythee,  JafBer, 
Forgive  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee  1 
I  am  now  pieparing  for  the  land  of  peace. 
And  fain  would  have  the  diaritable  wishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

Caft.  The  time  growa  short ;  your  friends  are  dead 
already. 

Jaf.  Dead! 

Pmt.  Yes,  dead,  Jaffior;  they've  all  died  like  men 

Worthy  their  character. 
Jaf,  And  what  must  I  do! 
PAer.  Ofa«  Jaffierl 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  buiden'd  soul, 
I  And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend« 

Pier,  Friend  1  Couldsttiiott  yet  b«a  friend,  a  gfiie« 
mas  friend^ 
I  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrows. 
'  Heaven  knows  I  want  a  friend ! 

J^,  And  I  ft  kind  one. 
That  would  not  thus  soom  my  repenting  virtue. 
Or  thinkf  when  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 

Pier,  No!  live,  I  chaige  thee,  Joffier. 

J<^.  Yes,  I  will  live : 
Bat  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  fall  leveng'd. 
At  mdk  a  rate*  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 

i*«r.  WUtthoul 

Ji^,  I  will,  by  Heaven  ! 

iW.  Then  still  thou'rt  noble. 
And  I  forgive  thee.    Oh  1— yet->shall  I  trust  thee  I 

J9f,  No;  I've  been  false  already. 

Put.  Dost  thou  lore  me!  ' 

Jaf.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  donbtinga. 

P^.  Ciuse  on  this  weakness ! 

Jaf,  Tears!  Amazement!  Tears! 
1  nsYer  saw  thee  melted  thus  before ; 
And  know  there's  something  labouring  in  thy  bosom, 
"I^  most  have  vent ;  though  I'm  a  villain,  tell  me. 

^.Seest thou  that  engine!  IPaifUkig  to  the  vhad. 

•'fff.Whyt 


Pier,  Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  liv'd  with  honour, 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with  con- 
quest. 
Be  expos'd  a  common  carcass,  on  a  wheel ! 

Jaf.  Hah! 

Pier.  Speak!  is't  fitting! 

Jaf,  Fitting! 

Pier,  I'd  have  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserve  my  memory 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

CapL  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pier.  I'll  make  haste.    Oh,  Jaffier 
Though  thou  hast  betray'd  me,  do  me  someway  justice. 

Jcf.  What's  to  be  done! 

Pter,  This,  and  no  noore.  [iTe  loftsspsrs  Jaf. 

Jaf.  Hah!  is't  then  so! 

Pur.  Most  certainly. 

Jaf,  I'll  do't. 

Pitr.  Remember. 

Capt,  Sir 

Pir.  Come,  now  Fm  ready. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour : 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
You'll  think  on't !  [To  Jaf. 

Jaf.  TVont  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

[Pierre  amd  Japfibr  asoend  iht  ieoffoUL. — 
ExEcuTTOMEB  bindt  Pierre. 

Pier.  Now,  Jaffierl  now  I'm  going!  Kow~- 

Jaf.  Have  at  thee. 
Thou  honest  heart,  then! — there —  [Stahs  him. 

And  this  is  well  too.  [Siaba  himsdf. 

Pier,  "^cm  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithful  I 
This  was  nobly  done! — We  have  deceived  the  senate. 

Jaf.  Bravdiy. 

Pter,  Ha,  ha,  ha       oh!  oh! 

[PalU  down  on  the  seaffold,  and  dies. 

Jaf.  Now,  vo  curs'd  rulers. 
Thus  of  the  blood  ^e've  shed,  I  make  libation. 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.    Hay  it  rest  upon  you 
And  sJil  your  race.    Oh,  poor  Belvidera! 
Sir,  I  have  a  wife ;  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that,  witli  my  dying  breath,  I  bless'd  her, 
And  the  dear  little  infant  left  behind  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet.  [IHet, 

[T/ie  scene  doses  vpon  than, 

Elcene— Apartment  in  Priuli's  Home. 

Enter  Prixtli,  Bklyidkra  diBtraetcd,  and  two  of  her 

women. 

Pru  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 

Heaven. 
Bd,  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come ;  nay,  come  to 
bed, 
Pr'y  thee,  my  love.  The  winds!  hark  how  they  whistle! 
And  the  rain  beats !    Oh,  how  the  weather  shrinks  me ! 
I  say  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not : 
Whip  your  ill-nature ;  get  you  gone,  then.    Oh ! 
Are  you  returned !   Sml  father,  here  he's  come  again : 
Am  I  to  blame  to  love  him !    0,  thou  dear  one. 
Why  do  you  fly  me !  are  you  angry  still,  then  ! 
Jaffier,  where  id  thou !    Father,  why  do  you  do  thus ! 
Stand  off-— don't  hide  him  from  me.   He's  there  some- 
where. 
Stand  off,  I  say !    What !  gone!    Remember,  tyrant, 
I  may  revenge  myself  for  tnis  trick  one  day. 

Enter  Captaiit,  and  whispers  Priuli. 

/Vi.  News — ^what  news ! 

Capt,  Most  sad,  sir; 
Jaffier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prevent 
A  shameral  death,  stabb'd  Piene,  ac 
Both  fell  together. 

Bel.  Ha !  look  there ! 
My  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  too!    Murder ! 
Who  has  done  this !    Speak  to  me,  thou  sad  vision : 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  beg  it.  Vanish'd  1 
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Hera  they  went  down. — Oh,  I'U  dig,  dig  the  den  up! 
Hoa>  Jamer,  Jnffierl 

Peep  up,  and  give  me  but  a  look.    I  have  him! 
I  hare  got  him,  father!    Oh! 
My  loTe!  my  dear!  my  bleeaingl  help  me!  help  me! 
They'Te  hold  of  me,  and  drag  me  to  ine  bottom! 
Nay — ^now  they  pull  to  hard — ^farewell— ^        [Dia, 
Pri,  Oh!  lead  me  into  some  pUoe  that's  fit  for 
mourning: 
Whero  the  fzee  air,  li^t,  and  the  cheerful  sun. 
May  never  enter ;  hang  it  round  with  black. 
Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  light  a  day 
As  long  as  IVe  to  live ;  and  then  all  leave  me : 
Sparine  no  tears  when  you  this  tale  ralate^ 
But  bid  all  cniel  fathers  dread  my  fate. 

lExemU  Ommet, 

iPartmg,} 

Where  am  I !    Sura  I  wander  'midst  enchantment, 

And  never  mora  shall  find  the  way  to  rest. 

But  0  Honimia  !  art  thou  indeed  resolv'd 

To  punish  me  with  everlasting  absence  t 

Why  tum'st  thou  from  me  t    I'm  alone  already  I 

Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach 

to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining ; 


Whilst  afar  off  the  vessel  sails  away, 
Whera  fUl  the  treasure  of  my  soul's  embark'd  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  turn !  0  could  those  eyes  but  speak  ! 
I  should  know  all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in  them  I 
They  swell,  they  press  their  b«uns  upon  me  still ! 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  t    If  we  must  part  for  ever. 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon. 
And  please  myself  with,  while  my  heart  is  breaking. 

TkaOrjiium, 

IPidwtofa  TFitcA.] 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  pursued  my  Journey, 

And  meditatinff  on  the  last  night's  vision, 

I  spied  a  wrinkled  haff,  with  age  grown  double, 

Picking  diy  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself ; 

Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red. 

And  palsy  shook  her  head ;  her  hands  seemed  wither'd ; 

And  on  her  crooked  shoulder  had  she  wrapp'd 

The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging. 

Which  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold. 

So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 

Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patched 

With  different  coloured  rags — ^black,red,  white,  yellow, 

And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchodness. 

I  ask'd  her  of  the  way,  which  she  informed  me ; 

Then  craved  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 

To  save  a  sister. 

t 

IJDacriptioi^  o/AfcmmgJ] 

Wish'd  Morning  's  come ;  and  now  upon  the  plains. 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their  flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts, 
And  with  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-bom  day. 
The  lusty  swain  comes  with  his  well-fiU'd  scrip 
Of  healthful  viands,  which,  when  hunger  calls, 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  eats. 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daily  toil. 
And  dress  the  grateful  glebe  that  yields  him  fruits. 
The  beasts  that  under  the  warm  hedges  slept, 
And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are  up ; 
And,  looking  towards  the  neighbouring  pastures,  raise 
Their  voice,  and  bid  their  fellow-brutes  good  morrow. 
The  cheerful  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees. 
Assemble  all  in  choirs  ;  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. 

IKiUmg  a  Boar,] 

Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar. 
So  huK^  he  seem'd  the  tyrant  of  the  woods, 


With  all  his  dreadful  bristles  raised  on  high ; 
They  seem'd  a  grove  of  qpears  upon  his  back : 
Foaming,  he  came  at  me^  when  I  waa  posted. 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tasks,  and  gaping  wids^ 
As  he  already  had  me  for  his  prey  ; 
Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois  d  javelin  high, 
With  this  bold  executing  ann  I  stnxck 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the 


MATHJLNISL  LEE. 

Another  tragic  poet  of  thii  period  wu  NAisAHtEL 
Lbb,  who  pofli^sed  no  small  portion  of  the  fire  of  ge- 
nius, though  unfortunately  'near  allied'  to  madness. 
Lee  was  the  son  of  a  Hertfordshire  dernman,  snd 
received  a  dastical  education,  first  at  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  tried  the  atage  both  as  an  actor  and  author, 
was  four  yean  in  bedlam  finom  wild  insanity ;  bat 
recovering  his  reason,  resumed  his  laboora  as  a  dra- 
matist, and  though  subject  to  fits  of  partial  derange- 
ment, continued  to  write  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  author  of  eleven  tragedies,  besides  assistiiig 
Dryden  in  the  oompoeition  of  two  pieces,  JBSpu» 
and  the  Dvke  of  Cfmae,  The  unfortunate  poet  va« 
in  his  latter  days  supported  by  charity :  he  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  St  Clement's  church, 
April  6, 1692.  The  best  of  Lee's  tragedies  are  the 
Bwal  QueetUf  or  Alexander  the  Gfreatf  MUhrUaks, 
Theodotius,  and  Luciue  Junius  BnUua.  In  praising 
Alexander,  Dryden  alludes  to  the  power  of  his  friend 
in  moving  the  passions,  and  counsels  him  to  despise 
those  critics  who  condmn 

The  too  mudi  vigour  of  his  yoathfiil  muse. 

We  have  here  indicated  the  sooroe  both  of  Lee'i 
strength  and  of  his  weakness.  In  tenderoess  snd 
genuine  passion,  he  excels  Dryden ;  bat  his  style  often 
degenerates  into  bombast  and  extravagant  fKasy— 
a  defect  which  was  heightened  in  hia  late  productions 
by  his  mental  malady.  The  author  was  aware  of  his 
weakness.  'It  has  often  been  observed  against  me.' 
he  says  in  his  dedication  of  Theodosius,  ^thst  I 
abound  in  vngovtmtd fancy;  bat  I  hope  the  world  will 
pardon  the  sallies  of  youth:  age,  despondency,  and 
dulness,  come  too  &st  of  thems^vesL.  I  discommend 
no  man  for  keeping  tiie  beaten  road ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  noble  hunters  that  follow  the  game  ffiust  leap 
hedges  and  ditches  sometimes,  and  run  at  sO,  or 
never  come  into  the  fkll  of  a  quarry.'  He  wanted 
discretion  to  tenper  his  tropical  genius,  and  rednoe 
his  poetical  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order; 
yet  among  his  wild  ardour  and  martial  enthusiasm 
are  very  soft  and  graoeftil  lines.  Dryden  himself  baa 
no  finer  image  than  the  fcdlowing : — 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind  ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 

Which  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  souL 

Or  this  dedaratioa  of  love  :— 

I  disdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by  :  far  be  the  noise 
Of  kmgs  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  soula 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest-birds  we'll  pair  together. 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flowery  meads, 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  sools : 
Together  drink  the  czystaJ  of  the  stream. 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields ; 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home, 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  deep  till  mom. 

The  heroic  style  of  Lee  (verging  upon  rhodoaion- 
tade)  may  be  seen  in  such  lines  as  the  foUowing, 
descriptiTe  of  Junius  Brutus  throwing  off  his  dis- 
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guise  of  idiocy  after  the  xape  of  Lacreoe  by  Tar- 

quin: — 

As  from  night's  womb  the  glorious  day  breaks  forth, 
And  seems  to  kindle  from  the  setting  stars  ; 
So,  from  the  blackness  of  young  Tarquin's  crime 
And  jfuinaoe  of  his  lust,  the  yirtuous  soul 
Of  Junius  Brutus  catches  bright  occasion. 
I  see  the  pillars  of  his  kingdom  totter : 
The  lape  of  Lucreoe  is  the  midnight  lantern 
That  lights  my  genius  down  to  the  foundation. 
Leare  me  to  work,  my  Titus,  O  my  son  I 
For  from  this  spark  a  lightning  sliaU  arise, 
That  must  ere  night  pom  all  the  Roman  air. 
And  than  the  thunder  of  his  rain  follows. 


IScme  hetween  Bruiua  and  TUut^  hit  son.] 

[Titiis  hftrin^  joined  the  Tanintn  eoiupiracy,  is  condemned 
b;  his  own  lather  to  suJIte  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Biutustakes 
a  tut  floeweU  of  him.] 

Brutm.  Well,  Titus,  speak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now ! 
I  would  attend  awhile  ttiis  mighty  motion. 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  OTerblown, 
That  I  might  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  Uiy  ^^tler  virtues  broodine  on  thee. 
So  hashed  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
Look'd  down  and  listen'd  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  O  my  best  beloyed, 
Mj  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  f 

TUw,  So  well,  that  saying  how,  must  make  it  no- 
thing; 
So  well,  that  I  oould  wish  to  die  this  moment. 
For  80  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  persuades  me  : 
That  were  indeed  to  inake  you  reparation — 
That  were,  mylord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die ; 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  most  happy. 

Bru,  How's  that,  my  son  f  would  death  tot  thee  be 
happy t 

TU.  Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  graye  I  'scape 
All  those  affionts  which  I  in  life  must  look  for. 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers. 
And  tongues  of  Rome  will  daily  cast  upon  me ; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  aa  mine, 
Each  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying : 
Besides,  I  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience, 
\Vhich  will  for  oyer  rack  me  with  remembrance, 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 
Casting  my  blotted  honour  in  the  way 
^Vhere^er  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 

Bru,  But  is  not  death  a  yery  dreadful  thing  t 

TiL  Not  to  a  mind  resoWd.    No,  sir ;  to  me 
,  It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom : 
Groans,  and  oonyulsions,  and  discoloured  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks,  and  obsequies, 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing ;  the  pomp  of  deatn 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
Yei,  air ;  I  call  the  powers  of  heayen  to  witness, 
Titos  dues  die,  if  so  you  haye  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 
To  make  your  justice  famous  through  the  world. 
And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  for  oyer. 
Not  but  I  must  omfess  my  weakness  too : 
Yet  it  is  great  thus  to  resolye  against  it. 
To  hare  the  frailty  of  a  mortal  man, 
Bat  the  security  df  the  immortal  gods. 

Bru,  0  Titus,  0  thou  absolute  young  man ! 
Thou  flattering  mirror  of  thy  father's  image, 
\Miem  I  behold  myself  at  such  adyantage  I 
l^ou  perfect  gloiy  of  the  Junian  race  I 
Ut  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom ; 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 
Instfad  of  teats,  weep  blood,  if  possible : 
mood,  the  heart-blood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child ; 
For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son : 
I  swear  the  gods  haye  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave. 


The  yiolated  genius  of  thy  country 
Rears  his  sad  nead,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee : 
This  morning  sun,  that  Ughts  thy  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  yengeanoe^ 
Shall  neyer  see  thee  more. 

TU.  Alasl  my  lord. 
Why  art  thou  moyed  thus  I  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy 

sorrow  I 
Why  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  mc ! 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  t 
The  gods  will  haye  it  so. 

Bru.  They  will,  my  TituB; 
Nor  Heayen,  nor  earth,  can  haye  it  otherwise ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search^ 
My  harassed  soul  returns  the  more  confirmed. 
Methinks  I  see  the  yery  hand  of  fire 
Moying  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  affair, 
That  whiri  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thy  fate ; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain'd  it, 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people, 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome. 
'TIS  fiz'd :  0,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee : 
So  fijc'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  saye  thee  from  the  axe. 

m  The  axe !  0  heayen  1  Then  must  I  fall  so  basely ! 
What  I  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman  1 

Bru.  If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giy'st  me  nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  haye  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  adyantage 
Of  thy  important  fihte—cement  Rome's  flaws. 
And  heal  their  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood ; 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal. 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee. 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

TU.  Scourg'd  like  a  bondman  t  Ha  1  a  bMten  slaye  1 
But  I  deserye  it  all :  yet  here  I  fail ; 
The  imsge  of  this  sufllering  quite  unmans  me. 

0  sir,  0  Brutus,  must  I  call  you  fiaiher. 
Yet  haye  no  token  of  your  tenderness ! 

No  sign  of  mercy !    What  1  not  bate  me  that  f 
Can  you  resolye  on  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigour !  to  behold  me  too  t 
To  sit  unmoy'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death  f 
Where  are  your  bowels  now  t    Is  this  a  father  f 
Ah !  sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled  t 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  oyer  loye  met 

Bru.  Think  that  I  loye  thee  by  my  present  passion. 
By  these  tmmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here, 
These  sighs  that  twitch  the  yeiy  strings  of  life : 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  moye  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  shake  my  solid  yirtue  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :  0,  do  not  call  it  shameful. 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 

1  own  thy  sufferings  ou^ht  t'  imman  me  thus. 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground, 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  ffnaw  the  earth. 

To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  uie  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  his  bowels. 

TU.  O  rise,  thou  yiolated  mi^esty. 
Rise  from  the  earth ;  or  I  shall  beg  those  fates   * 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  boli  me  to  the  centre. 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threatened  yengeance  : 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice. 
Nay,  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  hangmen ; 
Come,  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight. 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed  ;  whip  me  like  furies ; 
And  when  youll  have  scourged  me  till  I  foam  and 
faU, 
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Pen,  A^ftimt  our  oathi ! 
I  cuinot  stem  ihe  Tengeiuice  of  the  ipoda. 

I%y.  Here  are  no  g^B ;  thej'Te  left  Uiii  dire«bod«.  | 

Pen.  True  race  of  TaaUlus  I  who  parent-lULe 
Are  doom'd  in  midst  of  pLeoij  to  l)e  starvedy 
Hiii  bell  and  yours  difier  ai^ne  In  this  : 
When  he  would  catch  at  jojs,  thej  flj  from  him ; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

TJiy.  A  fit  comparison ;  our  joys  and  his 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  hell. 


For  want  of  iq»irits,  groTelling  in  the  dust» 
Then  take  my  head,  and  giro  it  his  revenge : 
By  all  the  gods,  I  greedily  resign  it. 

Bru,  No  more — ^faxewell — eteinaUy  farewell : 
If  there  be  gods,  they  will  reserve  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  Heaven.    One  last  embrace — 
What  is  it  makes  my  eyes  thus  swim  again  I 

[Sdfi'Murder,] 

What  torments  are  allotted  those  sad  spirits. 
Who,  groaning  with  the  burden  of  despair. 
No  loiu;er  will  endure  the  cares  of  life, 
But  boldly  set  themselves  at  liberty, 
Through  the  dark  caves  of  death  to  wander  on, 
Like  wilder'd  travellers,  without  a  guide ; 
Eternal  rovers  in  the  gloomy  maze, 
WhepQ  scarce  the  twiUght  of  an  infant  mcni. 
By  a  faint  glimmer  chKhVing  throu^  the  trees, 
Reflects  to  dismal  view  the  indking  ghosts, 
That  never  hope  to  reach  the  bless^  fields. 


JOHN  CROWNS. 

John  Cbowns  was  patronised  by  Rochester,  in 
opposition  to  Dryden,  as  a  dramatic  poet  Between 
1661  and  1698,  he  wrote  seventeen  pieces,  two  of 
which,  namely,  the  tragedy  of  TT^steM^  and  tlte 
comedy  of  Sir  Courdy  Nice,  evince  considerable 
talent.  The  former  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a  repul- 
sive classical  story.  Atreus  invites  his  banished 
brother,  T^yestes,  to  the  court  of  Argos,  and  there 
at  a  banquet  sets  before  him  the  mangled  limbe  uod 
blood  of  his  own  son,  of  which  the  father  uncon- 
ciously  partakes.  The  return  of  Hiyestes  tnm  his 
retirement,  with  the  fears  and  mlsgivinga  which  fol- 
low, are  vividly  described: — 

{Ejetractfrom  Thyeatei,] 
Thtsstss.    Philibthsmss.    PsiTBua 

Thy,  O  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  banish'd  man, 
I  feel  my  lov'd  long  look'd-for  native  soil ! 
And  oh  !  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  travelled  toward  this  place. 
Now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palaoe  where  I  had  my  birtL 
0  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height. 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods, 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire  : 
Sacred,  because  you  are  the  work  of  gods ; 
Vour  lofty  looks  boast  your  divine  descent ; 
^d  the  proud  citv  which  lies  at  vour  feet, 
^nd  would  ^ve  place  to  nothing  but  to  you, 
Dwns  her  original  is  short  of  yours, 
^nd  now  a  thousand  objects  more  ride  fast 
Dn  morning  beams,  and  meet  mv  eyes  in  throngs : 
^d  see,  all  Argos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts  J 

PhiL  0  joyful  sound  ! 

Thy,  But  with  them  Atreus  too— *- 

Phil,  What  ails  my  fitther  that  he  stops,  and  shakes, 
\nd  now  retires  I 

Tfiy.  Return  with  me,  my  son, 
ind  old  friend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts, 
ind  faithful  desert,  and  well-seated  caves ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  often  die, 
\nd  pever  seek  revenge ;  no  villany 
ACB  in  the  prospect  of  a  humble  cave. 

Pen,  Talk  you  of  villany,  of  foes,  and  fraud  f 

Thy,  I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen.  What  are  these  to  him  f 

Thy.  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  tiiey  are  himself. 

Pen.  Gods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your 
mind. 

^.V.  The  gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  there, 
letum,  return  with  me. 


[  Wishes  for  Obacmity,] 

How  misccable  a  thing  is  a  great  man  { 
Take  noisy  vcsing  greatness  thej  that 
Oive  me  obeeure  and  safe  and  silent 
Acquaintaaee  and  commtfroe  let  me  hmvm  none 
With  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone : 
My  rest  let  Time  be  tecful  to  offmd. 
And  creep  by  me  as  by  a  Blnmheting  ixieiid ; 
Till,  with  ease  ghttted,  to  my  bed  I  ainl. 
As  men  to  sleep  after  a  plenteous  meaL 
CMi,  wret(Aed  be  wko^  catl'd  abroad  by  power, 
To  know  himself  can  never  find  an  hoar ! 
Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  oiliers  known. 
Lends  every  one  his  life,  but  uses  none ; 
So,  e*er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes. 
And  himeelf  loses  ere  himself  he  knows. 
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W^e  oft  by  lightning  read  in  darkest  nights ; 
And  bv  your  passions  I  read  all  your  natures, 
Though  you  at  other  times  can  keep  them  dark. 

{Love  in  Women."] 

Theto  are  giteat  maxims,  sir,  it  is  oonibssM; 
Too  stately  for  a  woman's  narrow  breast. 
Poor  love  is  lost  in  men's  capadoos  minds; 
In  ours,  it  fills  up  all  the  room  it  finds. 

llnconsUmcy  of  the  Multitude,} 

111  not  such  favour  to  rebellion  show. 
To  wear  a  crown  the  people  do  bestow ; 
Who,  when  their  giddy  violence  is  past. 
Shall  from  the  king,  the  Adot'd,  rsivoU  at  last ; 
And  then  the  throne  they  gave  they  shall  invadi^ 
And  scoRi  the  idol  which  themselves  have  made; 

[TTomors.] 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they,  by  their  great  deeds. 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world. 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 

THOMAS  niADW£LXi — SIS  OEOBOS  ETHEBBCB— WO- 
HAM  WTCHBRUST — ^MBB  AFHKA  BEEN. 

A  more  popular  rival  and  enemy  of  Dryden  wu 
Thomas  Shadweix  (1640-1692^  who  also  wrote  . 
seventeen  plays,  chiefly  comedies,  in  which  he  aiiected  | 
to  foilow  Beti  Jonson.  ShadwelU  though  only  knovn  i 
now  as  the  Mac-Flecknoe  of  Dryden's  satire,  possessed 
no  inoonsiderable  comic  power.     His  pictures  of 
society  are  too  coarse  for  quotation,  bat  they  are 
often  true  and  well-drawn.    When  the  Revolution 
threw  Dryden  and  other  excessive  loyalists  into  the  '• 
shade,  Shadwell  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  poet- 
laureate.    Sir  Geoboe  Ethereqe  ( 1 636-lfM)  cave  ^ 
a  more  sprightly  air  to  the  comic  drama  by  his  Jfos 
of  Mode  or  Sir  JFopfina  Flutter,  a  play  which  contains ,' 
the  fint  runnings  of  that  vein  of  lively  humoor  and  | 
witty  dialogue  which  were  afterwards  displayed  by  > 
Congreve  and  Farquhar.    Sir  George  wasagiyl, 
libo^ine,  and  wliilst  taking  leave  of  a  feitive  par^  <, 
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one  erenini?  at  hw  hcwe  in  Rjitlsbon  (where  he  re- 
sided as  British  plenipotetitinry),  h^  fell  down  the 
stairs  and  killed  himself.  The  greatest  of  the  comic 
dramatists  was  Wiixiam  WYCHERUiT,  born  in  the 
rear  1640,  in  Shropshire,  where  his  ikther  possessed 
a  handsome  property.  ThongU  bred  to  the  law, 
Wycheriey  did  not  practise  his  profetelon,  but  lived 
(jaily  •  upon  town.*  rope  says  lie  had  *a  true  noble- 
man look/  and  he  was  one  of  the  fiiToarites  of  the 
abandoned  Dachess  of  Cleveland.  He  wrote  varions 
comedies.  Love  in  a  Wood  (1672),  the  Gentleman 
Dancing  Ma»ter(l%7S\  the  Couninf  Wife  (1676),  and 
the  Plain  Dealer  (1677).  In  1704  lie  published  a 
Tolome  ai  ntscelUneoos  pocmt^  of  which  it  has  been 
said  *  tlie  stj&e  and  Teraiflcstioa  are  beneath  criti- 
cism ;  tbe  morals  ane  these  of  Bochesler.'  In  ad- 
vanced age,  Wycheriey  cxmtiiiued  to  esdiiblt  tbe  fuUies 
and  vices  of  yontlL  His  name^  however,  stood  higli 
IS  a  dramatist,  and  Pope  was  pcoud  to  reoeiy  t  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  tiie  'Coantry  Wife.'  Their 
published  correspondence  is  wdl^known,  and  is  in- 
teresting from  the  marked  superiority  maintained 
in  their  intercourse  by  the  boy«>poet  of  sixteen  over 
his  mentor  of  sixty-four.  The  pupil  grew  too  great 
for  his  master,  and  the  unnatural  friendship  was 
dissolTed.  At  the  ageof  seventy-five,  Wycheriey  mar- 
ried a  young  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  tbe  expectations 
of  his  nephew,  and  died  ten  days  afterwards,  in 
December  1715.  Hie  subjects  of  most  of  Wycheriey  *s 
plays  were  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  or  French 
sta^e.  He  wrought  up  liis  dialogues  and  scenes 
with  great  care,  and  with  considerable  liveliness  and 
wit  but  without  sufficient  attention  to  character  or 
probability.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or 
propriety  of  conduct,  his  charadters  arc  equally 
objectionable,  and  his  once  fashionable  plays  may  be 
said  to  be  *  quietly  innmed*  in  their  own  corruption 
and  profligacy.  A  female  Wycheriey  appeared  in 
Mas  Apkra  Bsbn,  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the 
name  of  Astnea — 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrsea  tread  I 

Pope, 

The  comedies  of  lira  Befan  are  grossly  indelicate ; 
and  of  the  whole  seventeen  which  she  wrote  (bnides 
various  novels  and  poems),  not  one  is  now  read  or 
remembered.  The  history  of  Mrs  Behn  is  remarkable. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Surinam,  where 
she  resided  some  time,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Prince  Oroonoko,  on  whose  story  she  founded  a 
norel,  that  supplied  Southerne  with  n^atcrials  for  a 
tragedy  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  African  prince. 
She  was  employed  as  a  political  spy  by  Charles  IL, 
and,  while  residing  at  Antwerp,  slie  was  enabled,  by 
the  aid  of  her  lovers  and  admirers,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British  government  as  to  the  intended 
,  Dutch  attack  on  Chatham.    She  died  in  1689. 

I 

[Seenefrvm  Skr  Qeoarge  Etkeregt^e  Comical  i^Men^] 

[A  portioii  of  thts  comedy  is  written  in  rhyme.  Although 
'  the  TendAoatioii  of  the  Frencli  dnuimtio  poets  !•  mostly  so, 

fta  efTeet  la  oar  own  language  is  far  from  good,  especially  hi 
I  pmafei  of  npid  atftlon.    In  the  following  scene,  the  hero  and 

his  smmd  acriv^ed  at  the  place  of  meeting  for  a  duel ;  hut  are 
I  Kt  upon  Ij  hind  aasaiirtna    Thefar  adTeraaites  oniortasdy 

I  M>p«Vt  and  aet  upon  them.] 

I^r  BK4oroaT  and  8ir  FaKnaarcK,  and  traverse  thie  staga 

I I  Satar  Baocs  and  Loria  at  another  door. 

^      hntet.  Your  friendship,  noble  youth,  's  too  prodigal ; 
For  one  already  lost  you  venture  all : 
I  Your  present  happiness,  your  future  joy ; 
I  Yon  for'the  bopeiess  your  great  hopes  destroy. 
I '     I«vCa '  What  can  I  venture  for  so  brave  a  friend ! 
I  I  hafe  no  bofw  but  what  on  you  depend. 

L-        -■ 


Should  I  your  friendship  and  my  honour  rate 

Below  the  value  of  a  poor  estate  f 

A  heap  of  dirt.    Our  family  has  been 

To  blame,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

Enter  the  flvo  yJIlains  with  drawn  swords. 

\tt  Villain, pmUmg of  hu  vixa/rd. — ^Bruce,  look  on  me, 

and  then  prepare  to  die. 
Srvce.  O  treacnerous  Tillaln  I 
lii  ViUam,  Fall  on  and  sacrifice  his  blood  to  my 

lerehge. 
Lovit.  More  hearts  than  one  shall  bleed  if  he  must 

die.  iTkeyfisfht, 

Enter  BsAuroar  and  Bia  FasDsaicK. 

Beau,  Heavens  1  what  is  this  I  see !    Sir  Frederick, 
draw. 
Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  villains*  swords. 
Couraoe^  braTe  men ;  now  we  can  match  their  force  t 

Lovuu  We'U  make  you  slaves  repent  this  treachecy. 

£eau.  So.  [The  viUaim  rvn. 

JBmce.  They  are  not  worth  pursuit ;  we*ll  let  them 
go. 
Brave  men  1  this  action  makes  it  well  appear 
Tis  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 

Beau.  We  come  to  conquer,  Bruce,  and  not  to  see 
Such  villains  rob  us  of  our  rictoiy. 
Your  lives  our  fiital  swords  claim  as  their  due ; 
We'd  wrong'd  ourselves  had  we  not  righted  you. 

Song, 
[In  Mrs  Behn's  <  AbdeUaer,  or  the  Moor's  ReTengo.*] 

Lore  in  fantastic  triumph  sat. 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  hun  flow'd, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create, 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires, 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd  ; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty  ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fears, 

And  ereiy  killing  dart  from  thee  : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  the  god  have  anu'd. 

And  set  him  up  a  deity ; 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 

While  thine  the  victor  is,  and  free. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES  OF  THE  PERIOD  1649-1689. 

IffaUo  my  Panqf.'] 
[Anonymous.] 

In  melancholic  fancy, 

Out  of  myMlf, 
In  the  Tulcan  dancy, 
All  the  world  surveying. 
No  where  staying. 
Just  like  a  fairy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  tops  of  highest  mountains  skipping, 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping. 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

Amidst  the  misty  vapours. 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapers ; 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us 
And  affright  us. 

While  we  travel  here  below. 
Fun  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder. 
And  what  these  lightnings  be  that  rend  the  clouds 

asunder, 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaze  and 
wonder. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 
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F«in  would  I  know  the  naflon 

Why  the  little  ant, 
All  the  lummer  Beason, 
Lajeth  up  proTiaion, 
On  condition 
To  know  no  winter's  want : 
And  how  hoasewives,  that  aie  lo  good  and  painful. 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prore  so  good  and  sainful ; 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prore  disdainfuL 
uallo  my  fancy,  iHiither  wilt  thou  go ! 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  descxy  yott 

Amidst  the  main ; 
I  will  come  and  try  you 
What  you  are  protecting, 
And  projecting. 

What's  your  end  and  aim. 
One  eoes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading. 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  oountiy  from  inrading, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealth  of  lading. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

When  I  look  before  me, 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me ; 
All  the  world's  a-gadding, 
Running  madding ; 
None  doth  his  station  hold. 
He  that  is  below  enyieth  him  that  riseth. 
And  he  that  is  abore,  him  that's  below  despiseth. 
So  eyery  man  his  plot  and  counter-plot  deriseth. 
Hallo  my  mncy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  I  do  espy ; 
Each  another  jostling, 
Ererj  one  turmoiling, 
Th'  other  spoiling, 
As  I  did  pass  them  by. 
One  sitteth  musinc  in  a  dumpish  passion, 
Another  hangs  his  head,  because  he's  out  of  fashion, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean^ 

Fain  would  I  Imow 
What  doth  cause  the  motion, 
And  returning 
In  its  joumeymg. 
And  doth  so  seldom  swerre  t 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath  salt 

water. 
Do  never  blind  their  eye ;  methinks.it  is  a  matter 
An  inch  aboye  the  reach  of  old  Erra  Pater  t 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  f 

Fain  would  I  be  resolyed 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  me  bull  was  calyed 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  i'  the  moon  I 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Capid  idms  so  rightly ; 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  daaoe  and  le^>  so 

lightly; 
And  wnere  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  nightly. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

In  conceit  like  Phseton, 

111  mount  Phoebus'  chair 
Haying  ne'er  a  hat  on, 
All  my  ludr  a-buming 
In  my  journeying, 
Hurxying  through  the  air. 
Fain  would  I  hear  ms  fiexy  horses  neifhing. 
And  see  how  they  on  foamy  bits  are  playing ; 
All  the  stars  and  planets  I  will  be  surveying  1 
Hallo  my  uncy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 


O,  from  what  ground  of  nature 

Doth  the  peUcan, 
That  self-devouiing  creatate^ 
Prove  so  froward 
And  untoward. 
Her  vitals  for  to  strain ! 
And  why  the  subtle  fox,  while  iu  death's  wounds  islying; 
Doth  not  lament  his  pangs  by  howling  and  by  ciying ; 
And  why  the  milk-wmte  iwan  doth  aing  when  she's 
•-dying. 
Hallo  my  fuicj,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Fain  would  I  oondnde  this. 

At  least  make  essay, 
What  similitude  is; 
Whyfbwlsofaftather 
Flock  and  fly  together. 
And  lambs  know  beasts  of  prqr: 
How  Nature^  alchymiitSy  these  small  labogoouB  cvea- 

tures. 
Acknowledge  stiU  a  prince  in  ordering  their  matters. 
And  suffer  none  to  live,  irho  slothing  lose  their  fJeatures. 
Hallo  my  fimcy,  iHiither  wut  thoa  go  I 

I'm  rapt  with  admiration. 

When  I  do  ruminate. 
Men  of  an  occupation. 
How  each  one  calls  him  brother. 
Yet  each  envieth  other, 
And  yet  still  intimate  t 
Yea,  I  admire  to  see  some  natures  farther  snnd'Rd, 
Than  antipodes  to  us.    Is  it  not  to  be  wond'red. 
In  myriads  ye'U  find,  of  one  mind  scarce  a  hun<hed ! 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

What  multitude  of  notions 

Doth  pertuib  my  pate^ 
Considering  the  motions, 
How  the  heavens  are  preserved. 
And  this  world  serveo. 

In  moisture,  light,  and  heat ! 
If  one  spirit  sits  the  outmost  circle  turning. 
Or  one  turns  another  continuing  in  journeying. 
If  rapid  circles'  motion  be  that  whidi  they  call  buning! 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Fkin  also  would  I  prove  this. 

By  considering 
What  that,  which  you  call  love^  is : 
Whether  it  be  a  folly 
Or  a  melancholy. 
Or  some  heroic  thing  I 
Fain  I'd  have  it  proved,  by  one  iHiom  love  hath 

wounded. 
And  fully  upon  one  his  desire  hath  founded. 
Whom  nothing  else  could  please  though  the  worid 
were  rounded. 
Hallo  my  fisncy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

To  know  this  world's  centre. 

Height,  depth,  breadth,  and  length. 
Fain  would  I  adventure 
To  search  the  hid  attiactiont 
Of  magnetic  actions, 
And  adamantic  strength. 
Fain  woiild  I  know,  if  in  some  lofty  mountain. 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  there  be  trees  or  fountain ; 
If  there  be  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to  hunt  is. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Fain  would  I  have  it  tried 

By  experiment. 
By  none  can  be  denied ; 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature. 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater. 
Or  all  remains  compete  1 
Fain  would  I  know  if  beasts  have  any  reason ; 
If  falcons  killing  eagles  do  commit  a  treason ; 
If  fear  of  winters  want  make  swallows  fly  the  sesBom 
Hallo  my  ^cy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 
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Hallo  my  fancj,  liallo. 

Stay,  stay  at  liome  with  me, 
I  can  thee  no  longer  follow. 
For  thoa  hast  betray'd  me. 
And  bewray'd  me ; 
It  is  too  much  for  thee. 
I  Stay,  stay  At  home  with  me;  leare  off  thy  lofty 
I       Boaxing; 
I  Stay  thou  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  books  be 

poring; 
I  For  he  that  goes  abroad,  lays  little  up  in  storing : 
Thoa'rt  welcome  home,  my  &ncy,  welcome  home  to  me. 

Ala8fPOor  BdkdcBrt 

Whither  fffUt  thou  got 
or 
Stranae  AUeraUona  to/UeA  tU  this  Hme  fte, 
3%er/i  numy  did  think  ^ley  never  thouM  tee. 

[Ftom  a  OollMttMi  of  poems  entitled  *Iter  Bonale/  by  R. 

'WQd,DJ>.   lOOfc] 

In  a  melancholy  study, 

None  but  myself, 
Methou^t  my  Muse  grew  muddy ; 

Aner  sercn  years'  resbding. 
And  costly  breeding, 
I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf : 
Into  learned  rags 

1*76  rent  my  plush  and  satin. 
And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
Instead  of  Aristotle, 
Would  I  had  got  a  patten : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

Csmbridge,  now  I  must  leave  thee, 

And  follow  Fate, 
College  hopes  do  deceire  me ; 
I  oft  expected 
To  have  been  elected, 
But  desert  is  reprobate. 
Masters  of  colleges 

Hare  no  common  graces, 
And  they  that  hare  rellowships 

Hare  but  common  places ; 
And  those  that  scholus  are. 
They  must  ha?e  handsome  faces : 
Alas,  poor  scholar  I  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

j       I  have  boVd,  I  hare  bended, 

And  all  in  hope 
I       One  day  to  be  beftiended : 

I  hare  preach'd,  I  hare  printed 
Whatever  I  hinted. 
To  please  our  English  pope : 
I  wonhip'd  to^uds  the  east. 

But  the  sun  doth  now  foraake  me ; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling ; 

The  northern  winds  do  shake  me : 
Would  I  had  been  upright, 
For  bowinff  now  will  break  me : 
Alas,  poor  sch<uarl  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

At  great  preferment  I  aimed. 

Witness  my  silk ; 
But  now  my  hopes  are  maimed : 
I  looked  lately 
To  liye  most  stately. 
And  hare  a  dairy  of  bell-ropes'  milk; 
But  now,  alast 

Myself  I  must  not  fi&tter; 
Binuny  of  steeples 

a  a  laughing  matter ; 
Eseh  man  must  have  but  one, 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter  s 
Alas, poor  scholarl  whithier  wilt  thou  gof 


Into  some  country  Tillage 
Now  I  must  go. 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedgr  patron 
And  parched  matron 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe  ; 
Yet  if  I  can  preach. 

And  pray,  too,  on  a  Sudden, 
And  confute  the  pope 

At  adyenture,  without  studying^ 
Then  ten  pounds  a-year. 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding  : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wut  thou  go  ? 

All  the  arts  I  have  skill  in, 

Diyine  and  humane. 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling : 

When  the  women  hear  xne, 
They  do  but  jeer  me. 
And  say  I  am  profane. 
Once,  I  remember, 

I  preached  with  a  weaver ; 
I  quoted  Austin, 

He  quoted  Dod  and  Cleyer; 
I  nothuig  got, 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Ships,  ships,  ships,  I  can  discover. 

Crossing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in,  and  go  over. 

Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneva,  or  Amsterdam  t 
Bishoprics  are  void 

In  Scotland :  shall  I  thither? 
Or  follow  Hindebank 

And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  priest  to  shrive  themt 
0  no,  'tis  blust'ring  weaUier : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it ; 

Peace,  Goodman  Fool ; 
Thou  hast  a  tnide  will  fit  it ; 

Draw  thy  indenture. 
Be  bound  at  adventure 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school ; 
There  thou  may'st  command^ 
By  William  Lilly's  charter : 
There  thou  may'st  whip,  strip, 

And  han^,  and  draw,  and  quarter^ 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur : 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  thither,  thither  will  I  go. 

The  Fairy  Queen, 

[AnonymoiD,  from  the  *  Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloqiienoe,* 

166a] 

Come,  follow,  follow  me. 

You,  fairy  elves  that  be ; 

Which  circle  on  the  green, 

Come,  follow  Mab,  your  queen. 
Hand  in  hand  let's  dance  around, 
For  this  place  is  fairy  ground. 

When  mortals  are  at  rest. 

And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 

Unheard  and  unespied. 

Through  keyholes  we  do  slide ; 
Over  tables,  stools,  and  shelves. 
We  trip  it  with  our  fairy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 

With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl. 

Up  stiurs  we  nimbly  creep. 

And  find  the  sluts  asleep : 
There  we  pinch  their  arms  and  thighs ; 
None  escapes,  nor  none  espies. 
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And  from  nndeaiiTiHi      ,  , 

Vff  pnise  the  hauKhold  iD&id, 

And  dulj  ahe  ii  paid  ; 
For  ve  use,  before  ire  go, 
To  drop  >  tester  ia  her  iLoe. 

Upon  k  muihroom'g  held 

Oui  tablecloth  we  opreul ; 

A  gnia  of  rye  or  irheat 

la  manchet  which  we  eat ; 
Pearly  dropa  of  dev  we  drink. 
In  acorn  cupa  fill'd  to  the  brmk. 
bra 

With  u 

Between  tvo  cockles  Men'd, 

la  meat  that's  easil}'  chew'd ; 
Tails  of  wormii,  and  marrow  of  mice, 
Da  make  a  dish  that's  wondrous  nice. 

The  granhapper,  gott,  and  tj. 

Serve  at  for  our  minitrals;  ; 

Grace  said,  we  daoce  a  while, 

And  no  the  time  beguUe  ; 
And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  bead. 
The  glowwona  lights  ue  hoiDe  to  bed. 

On  tops  of  dew;  gnuw 

So  nioibl;  do  we  pass. 

The  70uiig  and  tender  stalk 

Ne'er  bends  when  we  do  walk  ; 
Yet  in  the  morning  mar  be  leeu 
When  we  the  night  befoie  have  been. 


HE   productions  of    this 

period,  in  the  deportnenl 

of  prose,  bear  a  high  clia- 

ncter.     Possossing  much 

of  the  nervous  fiin«  and 

,   originalitj  of  the  preced- 

I   ingera,thermakea  nearer 

npproacli  to  that  ulegauie 

',  in  the  choice  and  arrange- 

^ment  of  words,  wbicb  has 


chief  writer*  in  philoiopli  i- 
L  cnl  and  political  disserta- 
I  tion  are  Milton  and  Cow- 
lef  (already  introduced  as 
poet*),  Sidney,  Temple.  'liomaa  Burnet,  and  Locke  i 
in  hittorjr,  tlie  Earl  MClarGiidon,  and  Bialiop  Burnet: 
indinnit?.  Barrow.  Tillotaon,  StiUingdeel,  Sheiiock, 
Sooth,  Calamy,  Baxter,  and  Barclay ;  in  miscella 
neous  literature.  Fuller.  Walton,  L'Estrange,  Drjder 
and  Tom  Brown.  Buuyan,  antiiorof  the  'Pilgrim' 
Prograsa,'  atondi  in  a  cbus  by  himsdC  Physical 
•cience,  or  a  knowledge  of  nature,  wia  at  tbe  souk 
time  cultivated  with  great  success  by  the  Hoaaurabh 
Bobert  Boyle,  Ur  Barrow,  Sir  laaac  Newton,  and 
■ome  others,  wbOM  writings,  however,  were  chieSy  In 
Latin.  An  anoclation  of  men  devoMd  to  the  study 
of  nature,  which  included  these  penoni,  was  formed 
in  1663,  under  the  appellation  of  tlic  Royal  Society 
— a  proof  that  thli  brancii  of  knowledge 
^ning  to  attract  a  due  share  of  attention. 


Mii.Ton  began,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civfl 
war,  to  write  pamphlets  against  the  established  Epis- 
copal church,  and  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  earning  troublous  period  to  devote  hii  pen  to 


the  service  of  hi*  psrty,  even  to  tlie  defence  of  that 
boldest  of  their  measures,  the  execution  of  the  kinfi,  , 
His  stern  and  inSeiible  principles,  both  in  regard  to  , 
religion  and  to  <3Til  govenunent,  are  displayed  in  ' 
these  essays ;  some  of  which  were  composed  in  Latin.  . 
In  order  Ihnt  they  might  bo  read  in  foreignconntries  . 
in  his  own,  Milton  wrote  a  history  rf  I 
England,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  j 
which  does  not  possess  much  merit,  and  in  which  he  ' 
has  inserted  the  ^bles  of  the  old  chroniclers,  as  nie-  | 
poets  and  orators,  nnd  possibly  '  containing  in  i 
them  many  Ibotsteps  and  relics  of  something  true ;'  , 
Joquent  and  vigorous  discourse,  entitled  Ampa-  ' 
,....■0 — a  Sptixhfrrr  the  Liberty  "f  Uitticetaed  Printnig. 
talheFar^mtntofEti^aitd;  ATraclale^EJmraliai. 
addressed  to  his  i'ricnd  Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  and  , 
containing  some  highly  rational  and  advanced  vtewi  i 
D  that  subject;  madATrtatitecmChnilumltartnMt,  I 
hich  Iny  undiscovcml  in  manuscript  tilt  1833,  two 
ears  aSlev  which  an  English  translation  «as  pub- 
ahed  by  Mr  Sumner.  The  subject  of  divorce  was  | 
also  discucsed  by  Milton  at  great  length,  in  thm 

SblicHtions.  namely,  TTle  Dacb-iae  and  Ditcipliar  rf  I 
vorct ;  The  Judgnmt  of  MartxK  Buctr  ctmceming  i 
"^^        ■;  and   Telrachordon,  or  Expotitian  kjoii  lir  j 
iifplacfs  ia  ScriptiTe  vkich  Irrat  of  ilarriage.   I 
Of  these,  the  flrrt  two  were  printed  in  16«,  and  llw 
last  in  1645.    The  occasion  which  drew  them  forth 
was  the  dcsertloo  of  liia  first  wife,  as  already  rdated. 
Another  celebrated  work  of  Milton  is  aiei^y  whidi 
be  published  to  the  'Ikon  Basilike,'  nnder  Uie  titk 
of  lamoel/uta,*  a  production  to  which   we  havt- 
already  alluded  in  speaking  of  Dr  Gauden.    Sub- 

auently,  he  engaged  in  a  Latin  DtHitroversy  with 
masius.  a  professor  of  Leydcn,  who  had  puhUihed 
a  defence  of  Chartet  L;  and  the  war  on  both  sidu 
was  carried  on   with  a  d^rec  of  virulent  abuse 
and  personality  which,  though  common  in  the  age  | 
of  the  disputants,  is  calculated  to  strike  a  jaaiau 
reader  with  altoniahmcnt.    Salmasius  triumphintlj  ] 
ascribes  the  loss  of  Milton's  sight  to  the  Iktigues  uf  ^ 
the  controversy ;  while  Itliltoo,  on  the  other  band,  ii  i 
•aid  to  have  bunsted  that  his  seventies  had  tended 
to  shorten  the  liie  of  Salmasius. 

MilUin'fl  prose  style  is  lofty,  dear,  vigorona,  ci-  ' 
pressive,  and  jiequantly  adorned  with  pnifuw  vi 
glowing  imagery.  Lil^  many  other  prodactioii  t^ 
the  age,  it  js,  however,  deflcifnt  in  simpUcity  and 
amoothness — qualities  whose  occasional  abaeoce  it  ' 
in  •oote  degree  attributable  to  his  fondnea  ts  the 
Latin  idiiun  in-tlie  coDslFiicIiaii  of  bii  aenltnccs.  , 
'  It  is  lo  be  regretted,'  Bays  a  modem  critic^  "that 
the  prose  writings  of  bCilton  should,  in  our  time,  be 
so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they  deKTve  the 
attention  <^  every  man  who  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted witli  the  flill  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Tliey  abound  with  paasagea,  oompued  with 
which  the  finest  declamations  at  Burke  sink  inrn 
insigniBouKC.  They  are  a  pofect  fidd  of  doth  uf 
gold,  ^nie  style  is  stiff  with  gOTgeous  embroitkr]'. 
Not  even  in  the  eariier  books  of  the  Paradise  l^ 
has  he  ever  risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his 
controversial  works  in  which  liis  fedings,  excited  br 
conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotiraal  and  lylK 
rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  bis  own  m^iertk  laogiu^ 
"a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  barpiagsyn-  , 

The  foOoving  extracts  are  taken  respectively  Snm 
MUton's  work  called  '  The  Beaaon  of  Cfaoieh  tjonrn- 
ment  urged  against  Prelacy' (164!),  hi* 'Tradste  (f 
Bdueatton'  (1644),  and  the  -Arnpagilica'  (IM4). 
The  flrn  of  them  is  peculiariy  interesting,  as  aa  | 

■  nan  BatOiU,  dgnlllts  In  Onck,  Tha  Bajsl  iDifc  ■  i 
Fortnituro;  tfoaochtta.  The  Inuffe-tmsker. 
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announceinent  of  tho  author's  intention  to  publish 
\ik  immortal  poem. 

[MiUomCa  JAUrtiry  ifiMfii^.l 

11     After  I  had,  firom  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless 
! '  (iili^nce  and  caze  of  jny  father,  whom  Qpd  recom- 

'  pcnse,  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences^ 

as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundiy  masters  and  teachers, 
,  both  St  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 

I  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 
'  the  oTerlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 

English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  Tcrsing,  but 
' ;  diitdy  ihe  latter,  the  style,  hy  certain  vital  signs  it 
I  bad«  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  latelier,  in  the 
,  I  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured  to 

re'^ort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  X  had  in 

I  mcmoiy,  composea  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout  (for 
'  the  nianner  is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of 
1  hi  j  wit  and  raiding  there\  met  with  acceptance  above 

what  was  looked  for ;  ana  other  things  which  I  had 
I  shifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences,  to  patch 
,  up  among  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums, 

,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
thi«  gide  the  Alps,  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to 
them  and  divers  of  my  niends  here  at  home ;  and  not 
W  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew  daily 
ufon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  Twhich  I 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  to  the 

M  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
r^uiethmg  so  written,  to  after  times,  as  they  should 

I  not  willingly  let  it  die.    These  thoughts  at  once  pes- 

^  ses5ed  me,  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to 
imte  as  men  buy  leases,  for  tiiree  lives  and  down- 

{  rard,  there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had  than  to 
God's  glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my 
country.  For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I 
bew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank 

'  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution 
^hich  Ariosto  followed  against  the  posuasions  of 

,  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industiy  and  art  I  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make 
verbal  curiosities  the  end,  that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ; 

'  bat  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relater  of  the  best  and 

I  safest  things  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this 
island,  in  uie  mother  dialect.   That  what  the  greatest 

I  ud  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy, 
and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in 

'  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  a 

,  Chriittian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once 
named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that, 

I  ^'ut  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world, 
vhose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians, 

'  as  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  re- 

I  Downed  by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
ber  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful 

r  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

, ,    Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too 

profhfle,  to  give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind 

at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 

^  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope 

!  <u)d  hardest  attempting.  Whether  that  epic  form, 
vhireof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two 

i  I  of  Virgil  and  Tasso  are  a  difinse,  and  the  book  of  Job 

I  a  brief  model;  or  whether  the  mles  of  Aristotle  herein 

,  I  ^  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which 
I  m  them  that  know  art>  and  use  judgment,  is  no  trans- 
,  e^ion,  but  an  enridiing  of  art.  And  lastly,  what 
I  y'H  or  knight  befbra  the  conquest  might  be  chosen, 
^  I  >Q  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.  And 
I  as  Tano  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
1^  ^f  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedi- 
tion a^Dit  the  infidels,  or  Belisanus  against  the 
I  (loths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  LombfuxLs ;  if  to 
I  ^be  instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art 
I  ^t  may  be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  nothing  ad- 


verse in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  ace,  it  haply 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  otfer  in  our  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitutions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found 
more  doctrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  nation.     The 
Scripture  also  afibrds  us  a  fine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a 
double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  juoges ;   and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  mi^estic  image  of  a  high 
and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling 
her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven-fold  chorus  of 
hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.     And  this  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parens,  commenting 
that  book,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.    Or  if  occasion 
shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odea  and  hymns, 
wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things 
worthy,  some  others  in  their  firame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  most,  and  end  faulty.    But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all 
these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the 
very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made 
appear,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
parable.   These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
are  the  inspired  gift  of  Ood,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet 
to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  ereiy  nation :  and  are 
of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and 
cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public 
civility  ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and 
set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glo- 
rious and  lofty  hymns  the  thit)ne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought 
with  high  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious 
armies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the 
general  reli^Mes  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  GK>d's  true  worship.     Lastly,  whatsoever  in  reli- 
gion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  tiioughts 
from  within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.    Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all 
the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those, 
especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her 
elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and  difiicult,  though 
they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  then 
appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.    And  what  a 
benefit  wouldthis  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  maybe 
soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and 
bane  which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and 
interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  Uiat  which  is  the  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  pemons 
as  theyou^t  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moial  and 
decent  to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious 
principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swallowed  down,  and 
make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour. 
But  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself 
lively  in  this  body  without  some  repeating  intermis- 
sion of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for 
the  commonwealth  if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those 
famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into  their  care 
not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and 
brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public  sports  and 
festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as  were 
authoriMd  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden 
our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill 
and  performances ;  and  may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make 
discreet  our  minds,  by  the  learned  aand  affable  meet- 
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ing  of  frequent  academies,  and  the  pTocnrement  of 
wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  with  eloquent 
and  graceful  enticements  to  the  loye  and  practice  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  instructing  and 
bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call 
of  wisdom  and  yirtue  may  be  heard  ereiTwhere,  as 
Solomon  saith  :  '  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her 
voice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the 
chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.' 
Whether  this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after 
another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pane- 
guries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  way 
may  win  most  upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both 
recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  in  authority  con- 
sult.   The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  inten- 
tions which  have  lived  within  me  ever  since  I  could 
conceive  myself  anything  worth  to  my  country,  I  re- 
turn to  crave  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked 
from  me,  by  an  abortive  and  fore-dated  discovery.  And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  my- 
self, as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and 
that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  fVom  this 
impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisito- 
rious  and  tyrannical  dunceir  no  free  and  splendid  wit 
can  flourish.   Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  beius  a  work  not  to  be 
raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ; 
like  that  n^ch  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher-fury  of  a  rhyming 
parasite;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of 
dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  de- 
vout prayer  to  that  etemiil  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  sera- 
phim inth  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.    To  this  must  be 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,  Bteady  observa- 
tion, insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affairs;   till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
Rom  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  cre- 
dulity upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and 
leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitanness,  fed  with  cheer- 
ful and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  fVom  beholding  the 
brij^t  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection 
of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and 
there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men  whose  learn- 
ing and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who  when 
they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their 
horse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your  door,  with  a 
rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there, 
you  may  take  off  their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work 
IS  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  tkey  think,  stoutly  vindi- 
cated.   Iiet  any  gentle  apprehension  tJiat  can  distin- 
guish learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imaging 
what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what 
honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 

l^Sducation,'} 

And  seeing  every  nation  aflbrds  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people 
who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after 
wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  con- 
veying to  us  things  usefiu  to  be  known.    And  though 


a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  iongnei 
that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words 
and  lexicons,  he  #ere  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe- 
tently wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.  Hence  appear 
the  many  mistakes  iridch  have  made  learning  gene- 
rally so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful :  first,  we  do 
amiss  to  spend  seven  or  «ght  years  merely  in  scrap- 
ing together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Oreek,  as 
might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  deli^tfolly  in 
one  year. 

And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle 
vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and  universities ; 
partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora- 
tions, which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  jud^ent,  and  the 
final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  readmg  and  observ- 
ing, with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of 
untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  whidi  they  get 
of  wretched  barbarising  against  the  Latin  and  Greek 
idiom,  with  their  untutor^  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be 
read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  weU-continned 
and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested, 
which  they  scarce  taste ;  whereas,  if  after  some  pre- 
paratory grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  forms  got 
wto  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in 
some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them, 
they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  leam  the  sub- 
stance of  good  things  and  arts  in  due  order,  which 
would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly  into  their 
power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  mo^ 
profitable  way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we 
may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  joath 
spent  herein. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deoa 
it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  re- 
covered from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarotu 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  es^r 
(and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense), 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated  novices  at 
first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstractions  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  so  that  they  having  but  newlj 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  where  thev 
stuck  unreasonably  to  leam  a  few  words  with  lament- 
able construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled  ^ 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unqoiet  < 
deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  erow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded 
all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements, 
while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowled^ ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importon&telT 
their  seveml  ways,  and  hasten  them,  with  the  sw^j 
of  friends,  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or 
ignorantly  sealous  divinity ;  some  allured  to  tHe 
trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the 
j[>rudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  pro- 
mising and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  termR,  £it 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to 
state  afl^irs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and 
true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  courtshifts, 
and  tjrrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them  the  highest 
points  of  wisdom  ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  ivith 
a  conscientious  slavery  ;  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be 
not  feigned.  Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  deliciotu  and 
airy  spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to 
the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  their 
days  in  feasts  and  jollity ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  wisest 
and  the  safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were 
with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these  sie  the 
errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mispending  oar 
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prime  jouth  at  schools  and  tmiyersities  as. we  do, 
either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly 
as  were  better  unleamed. 

I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  what  we  should  not  do,  out  straight  conduct 
Tou  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right 
i>&th  of  a  TirtuouB  and  noble  education ;  laborious, 
indeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious 
^oands  on  every  side,  that  the  haip  of  Orpheus  was 
not  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have 
more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  lazioit  youth,  our 
titocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
happy  nurture,  than  we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag 
our  choicest  and  hopefulleet  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
of  sowthistlee  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set 
before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of 
their  tender^  and  most  docile  age. 

1  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion, that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully, and  mi^animously,  all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war. 

ILOaiyofthePrtss.'] 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern- 
ment in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  have  a 
\ipliuit  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well  as 
men;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
^h&rpe8t  justice  on  them  as  malefactors;  for  books 
&re  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul 
whoae  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in 
a  rial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively, 
and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dra- 
s'ona'  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  mav  chance 
to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a 
man  as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a 
iea£onable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Tis  true  no  age 
can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the 
loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole 
nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  there- 
fore, what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living 
laboors  of  public  men,  how  spill  that  seasoned  life  of 
man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books  ;  since  we  see 
a  kind  of  homicide  mi^  be  thus  committed,  some- 
times a  kind  of  martyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the 
execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  soft  essence,  the 
breath  of  reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather 
thanalife.  ♦  • 

\Vholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  differ  little 
or  nothing  from  unwholesome;  and  best  books  to  a 
naughty  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occasions  of 
enl.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  cood  nourishment 
in  the  healthiest  concoction ;  but  herein  the  differ- 
ence is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  judi- 
ciona  readier  serve  in  many  respects  to  discover,  to 
t^^tite,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate.  *  *  Qood 
BAd  evil,  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up 
together  almost  inseparably;  and  the  knowledge  of 
good  is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  know- 
ledge of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances 
hardlj  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds 
which  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 
I  miennixed.    It  was  irom  out  the  rind  of  one  apple 


tasted^  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two 
twins  cleaving  together,  leaped  forth  into  the  world. 
And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
of  knowing  ffood  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing 
good  by  evil.  As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is, 
what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence 
to  forbear,  without  the  ^owledge  of  evil  t  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  all  her  baits 
and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguidi,  and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he 
is  the  true  war-faring  Christian,  I  cannot  praise  a 
fugitive  and  cloistereid  virtue,  unexercised  and  im- 
breathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we 
bring  impurity  much  rather :  that  which  purifies  us 
is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  vir- 
tue, therefore,  whidi  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ex- 
cremental  whiteness  :  which  was  the  reason  why  our 
sage  and  serious  poet,  Spenser  (whom  I  dare  be  known 
to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas), 
describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of  Ouion, 
brings  him  in  with  his  Palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he 
might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world 
so  necessaiy  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout 
into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading 
all  manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  of 
reason  1  ♦  ♦ 

I  lastly  proceed,  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the 
manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement and  afllront  that  can  be  offered  to  learn- 
ing and  to  learned  men.  It  was  a  complaint  and 
lamentation  of  prelates,  upon  every  least  breath  of  a 
motion  to  remove  pluralities,  and  distribute  more 
equally  church  revenues,  that  then  all  leaminff  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  that 
opinion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy;  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and  unworthy 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a  competency  left 
him.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loath  to  dishearten  utterly 
and  discontent,  not  the  mercenary  crew  and  &lse  pre- 
tenders to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  as  evidently  were  bom  to  study  and  love 
learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but 
the  service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  last- 
ing fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  whicn  God  and 
good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of  man* 
kind ;  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the  judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common 
repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet  offended,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and 
examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  something 
of  corruption,  is  the  greatest  displeasure  and  indignity, 
to  a  f^  and  knowing  spirit,  that  can  be  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to 
be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferula 
to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur ! — ^if  serious 
and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must 
not  be  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporising 
and  extemporising  licenser  1  He  who  is  not  trusted  with 
his  own  actions,  ms  drift  not  being  known  to  be  evil, 
and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no 
great  amiment  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  com- 
monwealth wherein  he  was  bom  for  other  than  a  fool 
or  a  foreigner.    When  a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he 
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summons  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberation  to  assist 
him ;  he  searches,  meditates,  is  industrious,  and  likelj 
consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends ;  aiSker 
all  which  is  done,  he  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in 
what  he  writes,  as  well  as  anj  that  writ  before  him ; 
if  in  this,  the  most  consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and 
ripeness,  no  years,  no  industry,  no  former  proof  of  his 
abilities  can  bring  him  to  that  state  of  maturity,  as 
not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  he 
cany  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his  midnigh* 
watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the  hasty 
Tiew  of  an  unleisured  licenser,  perhaps  much  his 
younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  per^ 
haps  one  who  ne^er  knew  the  labour  of  b<K>k-writing ; 
and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  in 
print  like  a  punr  with  his  guardian,  and  his  censor's 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  title,  to  be  his  bail  and  surety 
that  he  is  no  idiot  or  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dis- 
honour and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to 
the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.  *  *  And 
how  can  a  man  teaoh  with  authority,  which  is  the  life 
of  teaching ;  how  can  he  be  a  doctor  in  his  book,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  be  silent,  whenas 
all  he  teaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition, 
under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchal  lioenser,  to  blot 
or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the  hide-bound 
humour  which  he  calls  his  judgment  1  When  eveij 
acute  reader,  upon  the  first  sight  of  a  pedantic  license, 
will  be  ready  with  these  like  words  to  di^g  the  book 
a  quoit's  distance  from  him,  I  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  I 
endure  not  an  instructor  that  comes  to  me  under  the 
wardship  of  an  ovemeeing  fist.    *        * 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye.  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's  disoour* 
agement  at  this  your  order  are  mere  flourishes,  and 
not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannises ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men 
(for  that  honour  I  had),  and  been  counted  happy  to 
be  bom  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  frsedom,  as  they 
supposed  England  was,  while  themselyes  did  nothing 
but  bemoan  the  senrilo  condition  into  which  learning 
amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  ^loiy  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had 
been  there  written  now  these  many  years  but  flatteiy 
and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  inquisition, 
for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  lioensen  ihought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under 
the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge 
of  future  happiness  that  other  nations  were  so  per- 
suaded of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was  beyond  my  hope 
that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air, 
who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  ddiverance,  as 
shall  never  be  foisotten  by  any  revolution  of  time 
that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 
•  Lords  and  Commons  of  England !  consider  what 
nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the 
^vemors ;  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile 
and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any 

S)int  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  *  * 
ethinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep, 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undMEled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam ;  purg- 
ing and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tam  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise 
of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that 
love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  anuoed  at  what  she 
means.  •  • 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
iigurioualy,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 


her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple;  who 
ever  knew  Truth  pot  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open 
encounter!  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surot  sup- 
pressing. He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  fur 
l^ht  and  clear  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  amoog  us, 
would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  constituted  be- 
yond the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked 
already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light 
which  we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who 
envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  first  in  at  their  case- 
ments. What  a  collusion  is  this,  whenas  we  are  ex- 
horted by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  *  to  seek  for 
wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,'  early  and  late,  that 
another  order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  bj 
statute!  When  a  man  hath  been  labouring  the 
hardest  labour  in  the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath 
furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn 
forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  rangM^  scsttCTeU 
and  defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  hU 
adyersary  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the  advanta^  ci 
wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only  that  he  may  tiy  the 
matter  by  dint  of  ai;?ument ;  for  his  opponents  thfli 
to  skulk,  to  lav  ambuuiments,  to  keep  a  narrow  brid^ 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though 
it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness 
and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who  knows 
not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almig^htj! 
She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagema,  nor  licensiDp, 
to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the 
defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power ;  gire  her 
but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  wlien  she  sleeps. 


This  appeal  of  Hilton  was  unsuccessful,  snd  it 
was  not  tUl  1694  that  England  waa  aet  free  from  the 
oenoon  of  the  press. 

[The  Seformaium,} 

When  T  recall  to  mind,  at  last,  after  so  many  dsrk 
ages,  wherein  th«  huge  orersfaadowiitf  train  of  enor 
had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmsmeat 
of  the  church  ;  how  the.  bright  and  blissful  Refonu- 
tion,  by  Divine  power,  strook  through  the  black  a&u 
settled  night  of  ignorance  and  Anti-Chriatian  tyxansT, 
methinks  a  sovereign  and  leviving  joy  must  needs 
rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears,  sad 
the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imbathe  hii 
soul  with  the  liagrancy  of  heaven,  lliea  was  the 
sacred  Bible  sought  out  of  the  dusty  comers,  where 
profane  falsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the 
schools  opened,  divine  and  human  learning  raked  out 
of  the  embers  of  foigotten  tongues,  the  princes  sad 
cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  of 
salvation,  the  martyni,  with  the  unresistible  might  of 
weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scorn- 
ing the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  dragoUir— Qf  i2e/br«d- 
tion  m  EnglaayoL 

[7Virf4.] 

Truth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  wvrid  with  her 
Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape,  most  gkrioas 
to  look  on  ;  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  ^Msties 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  s 
wicked  race  of  deceivers,  ^o,  as  that  story  goes  of  the 
Figyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  now  thej 
dealt  with  the  god  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth, 
hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces  sod 
scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time 
ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  sp- 
pear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  for 
the  mangled  Mly  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down  gather- 
ing up  limb  by  limb,  still. as  they  could  find  them. 
We  have  not  vet  found  them  all,  Loids  and  Coioraoi»  I 
nor  ever  shi^  do,  till  her  master's  second  coming ;  he 
shall  bring  together  eveiy  joint  and  member,  sad 
mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loyeliaes 
and  perfection. — ArmpaigUictL 
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[SxptnU/iom  (/  iJU  Somaa^  Pfnoer  tn  BrUainJ] 

Thus  expired  this  great  empire  of  the  Romsns ;  fint 
In  Britain,  acxm  after  in  Italy  itself;  having  borne 
chief  sway  in  this  island  (thou^  never  thoroughly 
subdued,  or  all  at  once  in  subjection),  if  we  reckon 
from  the  coming  in  of  Julius  to  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  in  which  year  Honorius  wrote  those  letters 
of  discharge  into  Britain,  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  siz^-twD  years.  And  with  the  empire  fell  also 
what  bemre  in  this  western  world  was  chiefly  Roman — 
learning,  valour,  eloquence,  histoxy,  civility,  and  even 
language  itself— all  the^w  together,  as  it  were  with 
o^ual  pace,  diminishing  and  decaying.  Hf^nceforth 
we  are  to  steer  by  another  sort  of  authors,  near  enough 
to  the  times  they  write,  as  in  their  own  country,  if 
that  would  serve,  in  time  not  much  belated,  some  of 
equal  age,  in  expression  barbarous ;  and  to  say  how 
judicious,  I  suspend  awhile.  This  we  must  expect ;  in 
ciril  matters  to  find  them  dubious  relators,  and  still 
to  the  best  advantage  of  what  they  term  Mother 
Church,  meaning  indeed  themselves;  in  most  other 
matters  of  xvligion  blind,  astonished,  and  strook  with 
raperstition  aa  with  a  planet ;  in  one  word,  inonks. 
Yet  these  guides,  where  can  be  had  no  better,  must 
be  followed ;  in  gross  it  may  be  true  enough  ;  in  cir- 
nimstance  each  man,  as  his  judgment  gives  him,  may 
reserve  his  faith  or  bestow  it.* — Hist,  of  Bntuin, 


AWUatAM  COWUST. 

CowLET  holds  a  distanguiabed  position  among 
the  prose  writers  of  this  age.  Indeed  he  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  cultivated  that 
clear,  easy,  and  natural  style  which  was  snbse* 
quently  employed  and  improved  by  Dxyden,  Tillot- 
son.  Sir  WiUiain  Temple,  and  Addlsoiu  Dr  Johnson 
has,  with  reaeoo,  poiBted  out  as  remarkable  the 
cootrast  between  the  aimplici^  of  Cowley's  prosoi 
and  the  stiff  fbrmalitj  and  aflbctaUon  of  his  poetry. 
'No  aatbor,'  says  he,  *  ever  kepi  his  vette  and  his 
pome  at  a  greater  distance  firain  each  other.  His 
thoughts  are  natnral,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and 
pfatod  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its 
doe  oommendation.  Nothing  is  far»soaght  or  hard- 
laboared;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 

•  *  MiUoD'a  EUfltoiy/  MytWarlmrtoa,  in  a  Mtor  to  Dt  Birah , 
'iifwioCewlthfliwtstinpUcity,  contrary  to  hi*  ciutoni  In  his 
pnn  works ;  and  <•  the  better  for  it.  But  h«  eoiiMtimM  riacs 
toasurpilflkif  Krandeur  in  the  switimcpta  and  expaeasioo,  a« 
at  the  oonduskm  of  the  aooood  book :  **  Ucnceforth  we  are  to 
^toCT,"  iic.  I  never  saw  anything  equal  to  this,  but  the  oonclu- 
Kinn  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World.'  This  pralae 
of  the  acute  and  orillcid  prdate  iH;>pears  to  us  to  bo  rather  over- 
rtnfaied ;  bat  the  reader  has  here  the  pasMffe  before  him,  and 
may  decide  for  himself.  The  cooduaion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Ui^fy  is  as  foUowB  :— 

'  By  this  which  we  hava  already  set  down,  la  seen  the  begin* 
alDg  and  end  of  the  three  flnt  monarchiaa  of  the  worid; 
^rhcenf  the  fo«adflra  and  eRoton  thought  that  they  oould 
never  have  ended.  Thatof  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  waS 
•iM  at  this  time  almeet  at  the  highest  We  have  left  it  Hon- 
rifhfng  in  ibo  middle  of  the  field,  having  rooted  np  or  out  down 
all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes  and  admiration  pf  the  world. 
But  after  aooie  continuance,  it  shall  bcfnn  to  lose  the  beauty  It 
had ;  the  stonns  of  Ambition  shall  boat  her  great  boughs  and 
branches  one  against  another ;  her  leaves  shall  fall  off,  her 
Ihnbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations  enter  the  field, 

I  end  cat  her  down. 

0  eloquent.  Just,  and  ml|^ty  ttaath !  whom  none  eould  ad* 

'  ^^,  thou  hast  persuaded;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast 

;  dene;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
csit  eat  of  the  world  and  despised :  thevhaet  drawn  together 

I  all  theftMtetched  graataess,  all  the  pride,  eruelty,  and  am* 
liitam  ef  umm,  and  oovend  all  over  with  theae  two  nanow 


familiar  without  grossness.**  The  prose  works  of 
Cowley  extend  but  to  sixty  folio  pages,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  his  Easayt^  which  treat  of  the  following 
subjects: — Liberty,  Solitude,  Obscurity.  Agriculture, 
The  Garden,  Gn^atness,  Avarice,  The  Bangers  of 
an  Honest  Man  ui  mudi  Company,  The  Shortness 
of  Life  and  Uncertainty  of  Riches,  The  Danger  of 
Procrastination,  Of  Myself.  In  these  essays,  the 
author's  craving  for  peace  and  retirement  is  a  fre- 
quently recurring  theme. 

OfMyttHf. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of 
himself;  it  grates  his  own  hoart  to  say  anything  of 
disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything 
of  pmise  from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  of 
offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my  mind,  nor 
my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for 
that  vanity.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment, 
that  they  have  preserved  me  from  being  scandalous, 
or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But  besides 
that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses,  and  shall  be 
likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt,  than  rise  up 
to  the  estimation  of  most  people.  As  far  as  my 
memoiy  can  return  back  into  my  past  life,  before  I 
knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  vniat  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  affections 
of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them, 
as  some  plants  are  said  to  turn  away  from  others,  by 
an  antipathy  imperc^tible  to  themselves,  and  in< 
scrutable  to  man's  undentanding.  Even  when  I  was 
a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about 
on  bolidayR,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont 
to  steal  from  them,  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either 
alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one  companion,  if  I 
could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too, 
so  much  an  enemv  to  constraint,  that  my  masters 
could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  persuasions  or  en- 
couragements, to  learn,  without  book,  the  common 
rules  of  grammar,  in  whieh  they  dispensed  with  'me 
alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the 
usual  exercise  out  of  my  own  reading  and  observation. 
That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now 
(which,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at  myself),  may  appear  at 
the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I  made  when  I  was 
but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed, 
with  many  other  verses.  Thebeginningof  it  is  boyish; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down  (if  a  very  little 
were  eorrscted),  I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed. 

Hiis  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  Mgh. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  *t  dqiends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  lixht. 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  ni^t. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  nalaoe,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature^  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field! 

Thus  would  I  double  my  lijfe's  fi&dins  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  welC  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  lAubouffht  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  tear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-mortow  let  my  sun  his  beams  lUaplay, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  liv'd  to-day. 

e  jQhBaoa*a  •  Lite  eff  Gowkgr.' 
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You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted 
with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of 
Horace)  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  im- 
moderate lore  of  them  which  staoiped  first,  or  rather 
engrayed,  the  characters  in  me.  Thej  were  like  let- 
ters cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the 
tree,  still  grow  pronortionably.  But  how  this  love 
came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  rerse,  as 
have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember 
when  I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  (1  know 
not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  ner  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion)  ;  but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spenser's  works  ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses, 
which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  under- 
standing had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  ;  and  by  de- 
grees, with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of 
the  numbers  ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelye  years  old.  With  these  affections 
of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went 
to  the  university ;  but  was  sopn  torn  from  thence  by 
that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  no- 
thing to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every 
Elant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars,  to  mf,  the 
yssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have 
befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  ca«t  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  b<»t  persons,  and  into 
the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world. 
Now,  though  I  was  here  enga^zcd  in  ways  most  con- 
trary to  the  original  design  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant 
(for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the 
French  courts)  ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  alterin£ 
my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of 
reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclina- 
tion. I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did 
not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was 
real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  mo  when  I 
saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  per- 
sons, whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive 
that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or 
desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to 
be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found 
anywhere,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and 
honourable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my 
condition,  in  banishment  and  public  distresses ;  yet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schoolboy's 
wish,  in  ta.  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  efiect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never'  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  mijesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  conyenient  retreat  in 
the  country,  which  I  thought  i^  that  case  1  might 
easily  have  compassed,  at  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar- 
rived to  extraorainaiy  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophesy  against  myself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it : 

Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war. 
Nor  at  the  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar; 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 
Which  thy  neglected  Tene  doet  raise,  kc 


However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, I  did  not  quit  the  design  which  1  had  molrel 
on  :  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corput  perditwn^  without 
making  capitulations,  or  taking  cminsel  of  fortune. 
But  Goid  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  soul.  Take 
thy  ease  :  I  met  presently  not  oi^t  with  many  littk 
incumbrances  and  impedimenta,  but  with  so  much 
sickness  (a  new  misfortune  to  me),  ae  would  have 
spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine. 
Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  course  ;  Nm  e^o 
perfidum  dixi  tacrametUumA  Nothing  shall  aepanie 
me  from  a  mistress  which  I  haye  loved  so  long,  and 
haye  now  at  last  married ;  though  she  neither  hw 
brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly 
with  me  as  I  hoped  ftom  her. 

Keo  voc,  dtdcimma  mumdi 


Nomina,  vo$  muNB,  ^i&ertos,  otia,  Ubf% 
ffortiquey  tyihaqve,  amvUL  rtnumaUe  rdmqmtKL 

Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  yon. 


You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  beat. 
You  muees,  books,  and  liberty,  and  test ; 
You  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  forsaken  bs^ 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 


[Poetry  and  Poets,} 

It  is,  I  confess,  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poet  dies 
before  the  man ;  for  when  we  once  fall  in  love  with 
that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to  court  it  as  a 
mistress,  but  marry  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  it  for  bettor 
or  worse  as  an  inseparable  companion  of  our  whole 
life.  But  as  the  marriages  of  infants  do  hot  r&rph 
prosper,  so  no  man  ought  to  wonder  at  the  diminutioii 
or  decay  of  my  affbction  to  poesy,  to  which  I  had  con- 
tracted mysolf  so  much  under  age,  and  so  much  to  my 
own  prejudice,  in  regard  of  those  more  profitable 
matches  which  I  might  have  made  among  tke  richer 
sciences.  As  for  the  portion  which  thu  brings  Af 
fanie,  it  is  an  estate  (if  it  be  any,  for  men  are  not 
oftener  deceived  in  their  hopes  of  widows  than  in  their 
opinion  of  ea^  tncnumeiUwin  areperamku)  that  haidlr 
ever  comes  in  whilst  we  are  living  to  enjoy  it,  bat  if> 
a  fantastical  kind  of  reversion  to  our  own  (elr(s>. 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  envy  poets  thia  posthumous 
and  ima^naiy  happiness,  since  they  find  commonly 
so  little  m  present,  that  it  may  be  truly  applied  to 
them  which  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  first  Christians,  *  if 
their  reward  be  in  this  life,  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.' 

And  if  in  quiet  and  flourishing  times  they  meet 
with  so  small  encouragement,  what  are  they  to  expect 
in  rough  and  troubled  ones  t  If  wit  be  such  a  plant 
that  it  scarce  receives  heat  enough  to  preserve  it  aiiTe 
even  in  the  summer  of  our  cold  climate,  how  can  it 
choose  but  wither  in  a  long  and  sharp  winter !  A  w- 
like,  various,  and  a  tragic^  age  is  best  to  write  qjf^bui 
worst  to  tniie  in. 

There  is  nothing  thai  requiiea  ao  much  aerenitv 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit ;  it  must  not  be  dther  over- 
whelmed  with  the  carea  of  life,  or  overcaat  with  the 
clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  or  shaken  and  dis- 
turbed with  the  storms  of  injurious  fortune :  it  mai^t, 
like  the  halcyon,  haye  fair  weather  to  breed  in.  The 
soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  delightful  ideas, 
when  it  undertakes  to  communicate  delist  to  others, 
which  is  the  main  end  of  poesy.  One  may  see  through 
the  style  of  Ovid  de  Tritt.  the  humbled  and  dejected 
condition  of  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  It ;  there 
scarce  remains  any  footsteps  of  that  genius  Qhoh  mc 
Jovi*  tro,  nee  ign$tf  &c.  The  oold  of  the  countiy  had 
stricken  through  ail  his  focultiea,  and  benumbed  the 
very  feet  of  his  Tenea.— Pr^ace  $a  kJ^Miwdimmi, 
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•     Of  Obscurity, 

Wltat  a  brave  priyilege  is  it  to  be  free  from  all 
coDteutioRB,  from  all  euvying  or  being  euvied,  from 
ix'ceiving  and  fit>m  paying  all  kind  of  ceremonies  !  It 
i*,  in  my  mind,  a  vezy  delightful  pastime  for  two 
good  and  agreeable  friends  to  trarel  up  and  down  to« 
getlier,  in  places  where  they  are  by  nolK>dy  known,  nor 
know  anyix>dy.  It  was  the  case  of  ^neas  and  his 
Achates,  when  they  walked  inyisibly  about  the  fields 
and  Htreets  of  Carthage.    Venus  herself 

A  veil  of  thickon'd  air  aionnd  them  cast. 

That  none  might  know,  or  see  them,  as  they  pass'iL 

The  common  story  of  Demosthenes'  confession,  that  he 
ha4  taken  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a  tanker- 
woman  say,  as  he  passed,  '  This  is  that  Demosthenes,' 
is  wonderfully  ridiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.  I 
myiKlf  hare  often  met  with  that  temptation  to  vanity 
(if  it  were  any) ;  but  am  so  far  from  finding  it  any 
pleasure,  that  it  only  makes  me  run  faster  from  the 
jlace,  till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight-shot.  Demo- 
critus  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  gloried 
iu  the  good  fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  when  he 
came  to  Athens,  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice 
of  him ;  and  Epicurus  lived  there  very  well,  that  is,  lay 
bid  many  years  in  hi?  gardens,  so  famous  since  that 
time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus  :  after  whose  death, 
making,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  kind  commemoration 
of  the  happiness  which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together, 
he  adds  at  last,  that  he  thought  it  no  disparagement 
to  those  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  talked-of  and  talking  country  in  the 
world,  they  had  lived  so  long,  not  only  without  fame, 
but  almost  without  being  heard  of ;  and  yet,  within  a 
very  few  years  afterward,  there  were  no  two  names  of 
men  more  known  or  more  generally  celebrated.  If 
we  engage  into  a  large  acquaintance  and  various  fami- 
liarities, we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  invaders  of  most 
of  oar  time ;  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague 
of  fri^d  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for  being  known  much 
by  sight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
honour  that  lies  in  that;  whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the 
h&ngman  more  than  the  lord-c^ief-justice  of  a  city. 
Eveiy  creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  be 
any  ways  extraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said,  *  This 
is  that  Bucephalus,'  or  *  This  is  that  Incitatus,'  when 
they  were  led  prancing  through  the  streets,  as,  *  This 
b  that  Alexander,'  or,  <  This  is  tbat  Dopiitian  ;'  and 
truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a 
much  more  honourable  beast  than  his  master,  and 
more  deserving  the  consulship  than  he  the  empire. 

I  love  and  commend  a  true  good  fame,  because  it  is 
the  shadow  of  virtue :  not  that  it  doth  any  good  to  the 
body  which  it  acoompanies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious 
shadow,  and  like  that  of  St  Peter,  cures  the  diseases 
of  others.  The  best  kind  of  glory,  no  cloubt,  is  that 
which  is  reflected  from  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory 
of  Cato  and  Aristides ;  but  it  was  harmful  to  them 
Uth,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  whilst  he 
lives  ;  what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death  I  cannot  say, 
because  I  love  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 
conjectural,  and  no  man  who  has  made  the  experiment 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform  us.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  I  account  a  person  who  has  a 
moderate  mind  and  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  conver- 
sation of  two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 
commerce  in  the  world  besides,  who  is  esteemed  well 
enongh  by  his  few  neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is 
tmly  irreproachable  br  anybody;  and  so,  after  a 
healthful  quiet  life,  before  the  great  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in 
(for  1  would  not  have  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  exit) : 
this  mnooent  deceiver  of  the  world,  asHoracecfOls  hlm^ 


this  muta  persona^  I  take  to  have  been  more  happy 
in  his  part,  than  the  greatest  actors  that  fill  the  stage 
with  show  and  noiHC ;  nay,  even  than  Auf^ustus  him- 
self, who  asked,  with  his  last  breath,  whether  he  had 
not  played  his  farce  veiy  well. 

Cf  Procrastination, 

I  am  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  my  design 
of  withdrawing  myself  from  all  tumult  and  business 
of  the  world,  and  consecrating  the  little  rest  of  mj 
time  to  those  studies  to  which  nature  had  80  motherly 
inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a  step- 
mother, has  so  long  detained  me.  But,  nevertheless 
(you  say,  which  hut  is  cerugo  ifura^  a  rust  which  spoils 
the  good  metal  it  grows  upon.  But  you  say)  you 
would  advise  me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution, 
but  to  stay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and  com- 
plaisance, till  I  had  gotten  such  an  estate  as  might 
afford  me  (according  to  the  saying  of  that  person, 
whom  you  and  1  love  very  much,  and  would  believe  as 
soon  as  another  man)  cum  digniUUe  otium^  This  were 
excellent  advice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun 
stay  too.  But  there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is 
once  turned  beyond  forty :  the  seeking  for  a  fortune 
then  is  but  a  desperate  after-game ;  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  if  a  man  fling  two  sixes,  and  recover  all ;  espe- 
cially if  his  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortune ;  for 
if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he 
may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter. 
Epicurus  writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus  (who  was  then 
a  very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful 
person),  to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  madp  so  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythocles,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
desired  might  be  made  a  rich  man  too  ;  *  but  I  intreat 
you  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  as  you 
have  done  to  many  less  deserving  persons  ;  but  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which  is, 
not  to  add  anything  to  his  estate,  but  to  take  some- 
thing from  his  desires.' 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of 
some  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  that  is  necessary ;  especially  when  the 
use  of  those  things  which  we  would  stay  for  may 
otherwise  be  supplied,  but  the  loss  of  time  never  re- 
covered ;  nay,  farther  yet,  though  we  were  sure  to  ob- 
tain all  that  we  had  a  mind  to,  though  we  were  sure 
of  getting  never  so  much  by  continuing  the  game,  yet, 
when  the  light  of  life  is  so  near  going  out,  and  ought  to 
be  so  precious,  *  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chimdelle' — [the 

Elay  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  the  candle] ;  after 
aving  been  long  tossed  in  a  tempest,  if  our  masts  be 
standing,  and  we  have  still  sail  and  tackling  enough 
to  cany  us  to  our  port,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of 
streamers  and  top-gallants : 

• atere  veils, 

Totos  pando  sinus.' 

A  gentleman,  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters 
were  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
lost  his  life  afterwards  only  by  staying  to  put  on  a 
band  and  adjust  his  periwig :  he  would  escape  like  a 
person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  the  noble 
martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility. 

[  Vidon  of  OUver  CramweU.} 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  and  terrible  appari- 
tion ;  for  there  appeared  to  me  (arising  out  of  the 
earth  as  I  conceiyed)  the  figure  of  a  man,  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the 
evening.  His  body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness 
adorned,  or  rather  deformed,  all  oyer  with  several 
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figures,  afler  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
painted  upon  it ;  and  I  perceived  that  most  of  them 
were  the  representation  of  the  late  battles  in  our  civil 
wars,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it  was  the 
battle  of  Nasebj  that  was  drawn  upon  his  breast.  Ills 
eyes  were  like  burning  brass ;  and  there  were  three 
crowns  of  the  same  metal  (as  I  guessed),  and  that 
looked  as  red-hot,  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  that  wa«  yet  bloody,  and  never- 
theless, the  motto  of  it  was  Pax  quceritur  hdlo  ;^  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written,  in  letters  of  gold.  Acts,  Ordinances,  Protesta- 
tions, Covenants,  Engagements,  Declarations,  Remon- 
strances, kc. 

Though  this  sudden,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object 
might  have  quelled  a  greater  courage  than  mine,  yet  so 
it  pleased  God  (for  there  is  nothing  bolder  than  a  man 
in  a  vision)  that  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but  asked 
him  resolutely  and  briefly, '  What  art  thou  V  And  he 
said,  '1  am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  high- 
ness, the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  belonging 
thereunto ;  for  I  am  that  Angel  to  whom  the  Almighty 
has  committed  the  government  of  those  three  king- 
doms, which  thou  seest  from  this  place.*  And  I  an- 
swered and  said,  *  If  it  be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  almost  these  twenty  years  past  your  highness  has 
been  absent  from  your  charge :  for  not  only  if  any 
angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  man  had  since  that 
time  been  our  governor,  we  should  not  have  wandered 
thus  long  in  these  laborious  and  endless  labyrinths 
of  confusion  ;  but  either  not  have  entered  at  all  into 
them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back  ere  we  had  ab- 
solutely lost  our  way  ;  but,  instead  of  your  highness, 
we  have  had  since  such  a  protector,  as  was  his  prede- 
cessor Richard  III.  to  the  king,  his  nephew ;  for  he 
presently  slew  the  commonwealth,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in  the  place  of 
it :  a  little  less  guilty,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  because 
the  other  slew  an  innocent,  and  this  man  did  but 
murder  a  murderer.^  Such  a  protector  we  have  had 
as  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  changed  for  an 
enemy,  and  rather  received  a  constant  Turk  than 
this  every  month's  apostate;  such  a  protector,  as 
roan  is  to  his  flocks  which  he  shears,  and  sells,  or 
devours  himself ;  and  I  would  fain  know  what  the 
wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from,  could  do  more! 

Such  a  protector* and,  as  I  was  proceeding,  me- 

thought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and 
threatening  countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when 
their  dear^  friends  happen  to  be  traduced  in  their 
company ;  which  gave  me  the  first  rise  of  jealousy 
against  him;  for  I  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
among  all  his  foreign  correspondences,  had  ever  held 
any  with  angels.  However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough 
yet  to  venture  a  quarrel  with  him  then ;  and  therefore 
(as  if  I  had  spoken  to  the  protector  himself  in  White- 
hall) I  desit^  him  *  that  his  highness  would  please 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person  whose  relations  to 
his  highness  I  had  not  th)  honour  to  know.'  At 
which  he  told  me,  *  that  he  had  no  other  concernment 
for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to  be  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the  English  nation,  if 
not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  world ;  which  gives  me  a 
just  title  to  the  defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now 
account  myself,  as  it  were,  a  naturalised  English 
angel,  by  lutving  had  so  long  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  that  country.  And  pray,  countryman,*  said 
he,  very  kindly,  and  very  flatteringly,  *for  I  would 
not  have  you  mil  into  the  general  error  of  the  world, 
that  detests  and  decries  so  extraordinary  a  virtue ; 
what  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  penon 
of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 
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body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  hare 
often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  hsre 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to  succeed 
in,  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  mo- 
narchies upon  the  earth !  that  he  should  hare  tlie 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  jirince  and  master  to  an 
open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numcroas 
and  strongly-allied  family:  to  do  all  this  under tbe 
name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doors 
when  he  grew  weaiy  of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
unheatd-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that 
in  the  yery  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  things 
that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress 
all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  aflenrards 
by  artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  awhile, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over- 
run each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  fadlity  both  the  ridies  of  the  south  and 
the  poverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  bj 
all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  godi* 
of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word 
of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  witli  the  breath  of 
his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that 
he  would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  rail- 
lions  a-year,  to  be  the  mast^  of  those  who  had  hired 
him  before  to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  estates 
and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  disponal, 
as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  &ther,  and  to  be 
as  noble  and  .liberal  in  the  spending  of  t&em ;  and 
lastly  (for  then  is  no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of  bis 
glory),  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  pos- 
terity; to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  msie 
than  reigal  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  hefaiod 
him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  world : 
which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praisesy  so  might 
have  been,  too,  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of 
his  human  life  could  have  been  stretdied  out  to  the 
extent  of  hi&  immortal  designs,* 
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The  civil  war  naturally  directed  the  minds  of  many 
philosophical  men  to  tbe  subject  of  civil  government 
in  whidi  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  fixed  funda- 
mental principlea  might  be  arrived  at  as  a  means  of 
preventing  future  contests  of  the  same  kind.  Neither 
at  that  time  nor  since,  haa  it  been  found  possible  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  government  to  which  all  man- 
kind would  subscribe;  but  the  period  under  our 
notice  nevertheless  produced  some  political  works 
which  considerably  narrowed  the  debateable  groniHl 
The  *  Leyiathan'  of  Hobbes,  which  we  have  found  it 
convenient  to  mention  in  a  former  page,  was  tbe 
most  distingoished  work  on  tbe  mooardiical  side  of 
the  question ;  while  Harrineton's  *  Oceana,'  published 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  some  of  the 
treatises  of  Milton,  are  the  best  works  in  fiivoor  ci 
the  republican  doctrinea. 


JAMBS  HARRINOTOR. 

Javss  Harrington  was  a  native  of  Korthamp- 
tonshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  16 U.  He  atudied  at 
Oxford,  and  for  some  time  wa«  a  pupil  of  the  oek- 
brated  CliiUingworth.  Afterwards,  he  went  abroad 
for  sevenl  ye«n,  which  were  mcMtly  wp&i%  at  tbe 

♦  Mr  Hume  haa  inserted  this  cbaiunter  of  Cromivdl,  bot 
aUeredy  as  he  mya,  in  »ome  pariiaUart^frcm  Ike  ori^imlt  in  bi« 
history  of  G real  Britain.  I  know  not  why  be  fthould  think anjr 
alterations  necessary.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  style  vhich 
fiiuply  wanted  no  improvement ;  or,  if  it  did,  posterity  wpuM 
be  more  pleased  to  ha^-e  this  cnrions  frafpnent  traaanlttcd  to 
them  in  the  anthor^s  own  words,  than  In  the  choicest  pbnue 
of  the  hlstoriaar— ifimf. 
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I  court)  of  HoUuid  and  Denmark.    ^Vllilo  reiident  at 
[he  Hsi^e,  and  aubiequently  at  Venice,  lie  iinbibeii 
I  tiiiiny  of  thoK  republican  liewi  wliioh  afterwards 
I  ilislinguiihed  his  writings.    Visiting  Rome,  he  at- 
I  IractcJ  some  attention  by  refusing  on  a  public  occa- 
I  lion  to  Iciu  tlie  pope's  toe ;  couduct  wliicli  he  Hfter- 
I  vards  adroitly  defended  to  the  king  of  Engkud,  by 
I  saying,  thai,  'having  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his 
I  ninjeaty'i  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kiss 
j  1)11'  toe  of  any  other  aiannrch.'    During  the  civil 
nar,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pxrliamentary  com- 
I  nilssionen  to  be  one  of  the  personal  attendants  of 
King  Charles,  who,  in  1647,  nominated  him  one  of  the 
I  KtuHiii  of  his  bedchamber.    Except  upon  politics, 
j  [he  king  vaa  fond  of  Huriof^n's  coarersation  ;  and 
the  impression  made  on  the  latter  by  the  loyal 
I  cundescensiiHi  and  familiarity  was  such,  aa  to  render 
him  Teiy  desirous  that  a  reconciliation  between  his 
I  majesty  and  the  purliainent  might  be  effected,  and 
,  [0  cicite  ill  liim  the  most  violent  tirief  when  the 
king  was  brought  to  the  scafljld.    Hehas,  neverthe- 
!  ii'ss.  in  his  writings,  placed  Cliarlei  in  an  untavonr- 
'  slile  tight,  and  spoken  of  his  execution  as  the  oonse- 
'  nuenoe  of  a  divine  judgment.    During  the  sway  of 
Croniwell,  Harrington  occupied  himself  in  composing 
liie  Octana,  which  was  publislied  in  1656,  and  led 
lo  Kveral  conboverMes.    This  work  is  a  political 
romance.  illiuErating  the  author's  idea  of  a  republic 
(^instituted  so  as  to  secure  that  general  freedom  of 
which  be  was  so  ardent  an  admirer.    It  is  thus  cliu- 
raetetised  by  Hume:— '  Harrington's   Oceana  was 
v«U  adapted  to  that  age,  when  the  plansof  imaginary 
,  lepoblica  were  the  doily  subjects  of  debate  and  con- 
versation ;  and  even  in  our  time,  it  is  justly  admired 
aiawork  of  genins  and  invention.    The  stylunf  this 
snthor  wants  ease  and  fluency,  but  ttic  good  matter 
'  which  his  workcontainsmakeicom]icnsation.'  After 
the  pnbtication  of  the  'Oceana,'  Harrington  con- 
!  tinned  to  exert  himself  in  ditTasing  his  republican 
.  opinimu,  by  founding  a  debating  club,  called  the 
Itnla,  and  holding  ujnversatinns  with  visitors  at  his 
uvn  house.     This  brought  him  under  the  suspicion 
^  of  government  soon  oiler  the  Restoration,  and,  on 
pretence  of  treasonable  practices,  he  was  put  into 
mnfinement,  which  tasted  until  an  attack  of  mental 
dtrnngcment  made  it  necessary  that  he  sliould  be 
ilctivered  to  Ms  friends.    His  death  took  place  in 
1077.    After  a  careful  search,  we  have  been  unable 
,  to  find  in  the  '  Oceana'  a  passage  of  moderate  length, 
which,  apart  from  the  context,  would  probably  be 
i  interesting  to  the  reader. 


U-i, 

,  t\\U  age.     He  was  bom  about  16S1.  and  during  his 
'  father's  lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  served  in  the  army 
'  against  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom.    In  164.1,  when 
tlie  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  broke 
out,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  where 
'  lie  immeiiiately  joined  the   parliamentary  forces, 
sod.  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  was  present  at 
ftveral  engngements.    He  was  likewise  successively 
the  governor  nf  Chichester,  Dublin,  and  Dover.    In 
'   IMS  hewaa  namedn  member  ofthe  courtfortrying 
I  11<e  king,  which.  howcTer,  he  did  not  attend,  though 
apparently  not  from  any  diaapproTal  of  the  intentions 
I  of  those  who  composed  it.    The  usurpation  of  Crom- 
ftH  gave  mnrh  oficnce  to  Sidney,  who  declined  to 
stvcpt  office  under  either  hini  or  his  son  Riciuirdi 
but  when  the  I/ing  Parliament  recovered  its  power, 
be  mdiiy  constated  to  act  ai  one  of  the  council  of 
Mate.    At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  he  was  en- 
gaged iu  acoutinental  embMsy ;  and,  apprehensive  of 


the  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  he  remained  abroad  for 
seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  his  lather,  who 
was  aniiotis  to  see  him  before  leaving  Uie  world, 
procured  his  pardon  from  the  king.  After  his  ro- 
tUTD  to  England  in  1677,  he  opposed  the  measures. 


Algomon  Sidney, 
of  the  court,  and  has  thus  subjected  himself  to  the 
censure  of  Hume,  who  held  that  soch  conduct  after 
the  royal  ^jardon,  was  ungrateful.  Probably  Sidney 
himself  regarded  the  pardon  as  rather  a  cessation 
of  injustice  than  as  an  oUigation  to  an  implicit 
submission  for  the  fhtnre.  A  more  serious  charge 
agiunit  the  memory  of  this  patriot  was  presented  in 
Dalrymple's  '  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,"  published 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death.  The  English 
patriots,  with  Lord  William  Russell  at  their  head, 
intrigued  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  to 
prevent  the  war  between  France  and  England,  their 
pnrpoBe  being  to  prevent  Charles  II.  from  having 
the  command  of  the  larite  funds  which  on  such  an 
occasion  must  be  intrusted  to  him,  lest  he  should 
use  it  against  the  liberties  of  the  nation;  while 
I.ouiB  was  not  less  anxious  to  prevent  the  English 
fWim  joining  the  list  of  his  enemies.  Tlie  associa- 
tion was  a  strange  one;  but  it  never  wonld  have 
been  held  as  a  moral  stain  against  the  patriots,  if 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  had  rot  discovereo  amongst 
Barillon's  lupers  one  containing  a  list  of  persons 
receiving  bribes  fVoni  the  French  monarch,  amongst 
whom  appears  the  name  of  Sidney,  together  with 
those  of  several  other  leading  Whig  members  of  par- 
liament It  has  been  suggested  that  Barillon  might 
embezzle  the  money,  and  accotmt  for  it  by  a  ficti- 
tious list ;  but,  as  Dr  Aiken  has  candidly  remarked. 
'sacriflcin^  the  reputation  of  one  who  was  never 
suspected,  in  order  to  save  that  of  another,  is  not  a 
very  equitable  proceeding.'  Yet,  when  we  consider 
the  consummate  virtue  shown  by  Sidney  in  other 
circumstances,  and  reflect  that  it  is  a  charge  to 
which  the  accused  has  not  hnd  an  opportunity  of 
replying,  wc  may  well  allow  much  doubt  to  rest  on 
the  point  Sidney  took  a  consjiicuous  part  in  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  Whigs  endeavoured  to  ex- 
clude the  l)uke  of  York  from  the  throne ;  and  when 
that  attempt  failed,  he  joined  iu  tlie  conspiracy  for 
nn  insurrection,  to  Bccomphsh  the  same  object 
This,  as  is  well  known,  was  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detection  of  an  inferior  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  the  lung,  in  which  the  pa- 
triots Kussell,  Sidney,  and  otliers,  were  dexterously 
.  inculpated  by  the  court  Sidney  was  tried  for  high 
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treason  before  the  infamous  Chief-Jnstioe  Jeffries. 
Although  the  only  intness  against  him  was  that 
abandoned  character,  Lord  Howard,  and  nothing 
could  be  produced  that  even  ostensibly  strengthened 
the  evidence,  except  some  manuscript  in  which  the 
lawfulness  of  resisting  tyrants  was  maintained,  and 
a  preference  given  to  a  free  over  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, the  jurjr  were  servile  enough  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  tlie  judge,  and  pronounce  him  guilty.  He 
was  beheaded  on  the  7  th  of  December  1683,  glorying 
in  his  martyrdom  for  that '  old  cause'  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  from  his  youth.  His  character  is 
thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet : — '  He  was  a  man 
of  most  extraordinary  courage  *,  a  steady  man  even 
to  obstinacy ;  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own. 
He  thought  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in 
the  mind ;  but  he  was  against  all  public  worship,  and 
everything  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  stiff" 
to  all  republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to 
everything  that  looked  like  a  monarchy,  that  he  set 
himself  in  a  high  opposition  against  Cromwell,  when 
he  was  made  protector.  He  had  studied  the  history 
of  government  in  all  its  branches,  beyond  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  He  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating 
himself  into  people  that  would  hearken  to  his  notions 
and  not  contradict  him.' 

Except  some  of  liis  letters,  the  only  published  work 
of  Algernon  Sidney  is  Discourses  on  Government^ 
which  first  appeared  in  1698.  Of  these  discourses 
Lord  Orrery  observes,  that  *  they  are  admirably 
vnitten,  and  contain  great  historical  knowledge,  and 
a  remarkable  propriety  of  diction ;  so  that  his  name, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  much  higher  established 
in  the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  placed.*'*'  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing observations  on 

[Liberty  and  Oovemment.^ 

Such  as  enter  into  society  must,  in  some  degree, 
dimiuish  their  liberty.  Reason  leads  them  to  this. 
No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which 
is  requisite  for  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
erety  one  has  an  equal  right  to  everything,  and  none 
acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  controversies 
that  upon  such  occasions  must  continually  arise,  and 
will  probably  be  so  many  and  great,  that  m»nkind 
cannot  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  Bellarmine  said  a  commonwealth  could  not  exer- 
cise its  power;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Romo  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs,  and  that  all  the 
regular  kingdoms  in  the  world  are  commonwealths ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in  saying,  that  man 
cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fruition 
of  the  libertv  that  God  hath  given  him.  The  liberty 
of  oue  is  thwarted  by  that  of  another ;  and  whilst 
they  are  all  equal,  none  will  yield  to  any,  otherwise 
than  by  a  general  consent.  This  is  the  ground  of  all 
just  governments ;  for  violence  or  fraud  can  create  no 
right ;  and  the  same  consent  gives  the  form  to  them 
all,  how  much  soever  they  differ  from  each  other. 
Some  small  numbers  of  men,  living  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  one  city,  have,  as  it  were,  cast  into  a  common 
*«tock  the  right  which  they  had  of  governing  themselves 
and  children,  and,  by  common  consent  joining  in  one 
body,  exercised  such  power  over  every  single  person 
as  seemed  beneficial  to  the  whole ;  and  this  men  call 
perfect  democracy.  Otheis  choose  rather  to  be  governed 
by  a  select  number  of  such  as  most  excelled  in  wisdom 
and  virtue ;  and  this,  according  to  the  signification  of 
the  word,  was  called  aristocracy ;  or  when  one  man 
excelled  all  others,  the  government  was  put  into  his 

*  Kemarkson  the  Life  axid  Writing!  of  Swift,  p,  S06, 


hands,  under  the  name  of  monarchy.  But  the  wisest, 
best,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  rejecting 
these  simple  species^  did  form  eovetnments  mixed  or 
composed  of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  herealler, 
which  commonly  received  their  respective  deDomins- 
tion  from  the  part  that  prevailed^  and  did  desove 
praise  or  blame  as  they  were  well  or  ill  proportioned. 

It  Were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say^  that  the  liberty  for 
which  we  contend  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  we  cannot 
endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want,  miserr, 
and  dangers  that  accompany  it  whilst  we  live  alone, 
nor  can  enter  into  a  society  without  resigning  it ;  for 
the  choice  of  that  society,  and  the  liberty  of  fhunin^ 
it  according  to  our  own  wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  ail 
we  seek.  This  rema>ins  to  us  whilst  we  form  govern- 
ments, that  we  ourselves  are  judges  how  far  it  is  good 
for  us  to  recede  from  our  natural  liberty ;  which  ia  of 
so  great  importance,  that  from  thence  only  we  csd 
know  whether  we  are  freemen  or  slaves  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  best  government  and  the  woist 
doth  wholly  depend  on  a  right  or  wrong  exeidse  of 
that  power.  If  men  are  naturally  free,  such  as  hare 
wisdom  and  understanding  will  always  frame  good 
governments  :  but  if  they  are  bom  under  the  neoeasity 
of  a  perpetual  slaveiy,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  tbem ; 
but  all  must  for  ever  depend  on  the  will  of  their  lords 
how  cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.  *  * 

The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the  lif  bt 
of  reason,  knew  no  other  original  title  to  the  goreni- 
ment  of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  jo»- 
tiee,  which  was  beneficial  to  the  people.  These  quali- 
ties gave  beginning  to  those  governments  which  we 
call  laeroum  JRegna  [the  governments  of  the  Heroes] ; 
and  the  veneration  paid  to  such  as  enjoyed  them,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  gratmil  sense  of  the  good  received  ^om 
them :  they  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods,  who  in  virtue  and  beneficence  surpassed  other 
men  :  the  same  attended  their  descendants,  till  thej 
came  to  abuse  their  power,  and  by  tiieir  vices  showed 
themselves  like  to,  or  worse  than  others,  who  oonld 
best  perform  their  duty. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  that  no 
privilege  is  peculiarly  annexed  to  any  fonn  of  goveni- 
ment ;  but  that  all  mafistrates  are  equally  die  mini- 
sters of  God,  who  peil^rm  the  work  for  which  thet 
are  instituted ;  and  that  the  people  which  institute 
them  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  terminate  their 
power  as  to  time,  measure,  and  number  of  persons, 
as  seems  most  convenient  to  themselves,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  their  own  good.  For  it  cannot  be  ims- 
gined  that  a  multitude  of  people  should  send  for 
Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they  owed  no- 
thing, to  reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live  in  glorr 
and  pleasure ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than  that  it 
might  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity.  Tbi^ 
shows  the  work  of  all  majpstrates  to  be  always  and 
eveiywhere  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice,  sod 
procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them.  This 
we  learn  from  common  sense  :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immorsble 
foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their  arguments 
relating  to  matters  of  that  nature. 

LADT  RACHEL  BUSSELt. 

The  letters  of  thift  lady  have  secured  her  a  plsce 
in  literature  not  much  less  elevated  than  that  niche 
in  history  which  she  has  won  by  heroism  and  con- 
jugal attachment  Rachel  Wriotiiedey  wils  the  ve- 
cond  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. In  1667,  when  widow  of  Lcrrd  Yaoghsn,  . 
she  married  Lord  William  Russell,  a  son  of  the  firtt 
Duke  of  Bedford.  She  was  the  senior  c^  her  second 
husband  by  five  years,  and  it  la  said  that  her  , 
amiable  and  prudent  character  was  the  means  of 
recUimixig  him  fomi  youtbftd  fbiliei,  into  wfaidi  be 
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I  had  plunged  at  tlie  time  of  die  Bettoration.  Hii 
i  mbs^iKDt  political  career  ii  known  to  ctcit  reader 

I  of  Engliah  luitory.  If  erer  a  man  opposed  the  courts 
J  of  a  go*enunent  in  a  pure  and  mudfish  sprit,  that 

II  man  va«  I«rd  William  Kuasell.  Tho  siupicioua 
rorrespondeDce  with  BarlUon,  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
(xtling  uticle,  learei  him  unaullted,  for  the  arubai- 


Lady  Rwhst  Ruuiull. 
uvular  distinctly  mentions  him  and  TArd  IlolliB  i 
twu  »bo  would  not  accept  bribei.    When  brought 

to  trial  (July  1683)  under  the  lame  circunntf 

u  those  which  have  been  related  in  tiidney't  a 
n-ith  A  packed  jury  and  a  brutal  judge— and  retased 
irouns^  to  conduct  his  di'ftnce,  the  only  grace  that 
woi  allowed  him  was  to  have  an  amiinucnsje.  His 
lidy  itcpped  forth  to  undertake  this  offioe,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  present  After  thecondemnationof 
her  husband,  she  personaLy  implored  his  jiardon, 
"ithont  BTall.  He  loved  her  a»  such  a  wife  de- 
terred to  be  loved  1  and  when  he  took  his  final  flire- 
*ell  of  her,  Temarke<l,  '  The  bittt-nioB  of  death  ii 
now  past  I'  Her  ladvahlp  died  in  1733,  at  the  a^ 
of  eiithty-seTen.  Fifty  years  aflerwardi,  appeared 
that  collection  of  her  letters  which  giTCB  her  a  name 
ID  our  literary  history. 

[_Tb  Dr  Fil7ifi!lUam—tM  hc>-  .5wToif.] 


A";ou  profess,  good  doctor,  to  talte  pleasure  in  joui 
"ritin™!  to  mc,  from  the  iLstimony  of  a  conBoieiirt  ti 
fonrarf  my  spiritual  welfare,  eo  do  1  to  rccoire  thi 


if  your  friendship  in  both  worldly 
•piritual  concernments  [  doing  bo,  I  need  not  wasti 
my  time  nor  jonrs  to  tell  you  thej  are  reij  Taluablt 
ti:me.  Thatyou  are»ocontentedtoreadinme,Imaki 
theJDit  allowance  for:  cotfoithe  worthinosBof  them, 
1  know  it  cannot  be ;  but,  however,  it  enables  me  t< 
keep  up  an  adiuitugcouB  conrenatioa  without  scruplt 


tainted  with  bein{(  eo  much  wheis   ^. 

pniiing  ia  beat  learned ;  but  1  conclude,  that  oflrn 
■hat  one  heartilj  wishes  to  be  in  a  friend,  one  is 
I  lo  believe  ia  ao.  The  effect  ia  not  nought  towarda 
I  whom  it  animates  to  have  a  true,  not  false  titli 
the  least  virtue  yon  are  disposed  to  attribute  to 
Yet  I  am  far  ftom  auch  •  tigonr  of  mind  as  Buimoi 
Iheatdet  discontent  so  hud  a  destiny  aa  mine 
fixed  in  my  breast ;  but  there  are  times  the  mind 


Id  contemplate  the  conducta  of  providence 
with  the  uaea  you  do,  it  would  Eiie  ease  indeed,  and 
10  disastroua  eventa  should  much  affect  us.  The  new 
ccnca  of  each  day  mate  me  often  couclude  myself 
■cry  void  of  temper  and  reason,  that  1  still  abed  tears 
if  Borrow  and  not  of  joj,  that  bo  good  a  man  is  landed 
safe  on  the  happy  shore  of  a  ble^ed  eternity  ;  doubt- 
'  is  at  rcat,  though  I  find  none  withont  him,  so 
partner  he  was  in  all  my  joys  and  griefs;  I 
(rust  the  Almighty  will  pass  by  this  my  infirmity ;  ' 


posseesionB  whilat  I  poa»eaaed  him:  all  reliah  ia 

T  gone,  I  bless  Ood  for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all 

good  people  (do  it  for  ma  from  such  you  know  arc  so) 

~'~o  to  pray  that  I  may  more  and  mors  turn  theatream 

my  anections  upward*,  and  set  my  heart  upon  the 

T-satisfying  perfections  of  Ood ;  not  starting  at 

darkvat  providences,  but  remembering  continually 

her  hia  glory,  juatice,   or  power  is  advanced  by 

■ry  one  of  them,  and  that  mercy  ia  over  all  hii 

works,  as  we  aball  one  day  with  raviahing  delight  see; 

lations  a  melancholy  fancy  is  apt  to  let  in ;  and 
th  the  man  in  the  gOHpel,  '  1  believe,  help  thou 
my  unbelief.' 

[To  l!,c  EoH  of  ffu/iray— On  Fnaxbhip.'] 
have  before  mc,  my  good  lord,  two  of  jour  Ictteis, 
both  partially  and  tenderly  kind,  and  coining  from  a 
aincere  heart  and  honest  mind  (the  laat  a  plain  word, 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  algidficant),  arc  very  com- 
fortable to  me,  who,  I  hope,  have  no  proud  thoughta 
of  myaelf  as  to  any  sort.  The  opinion  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  that  one  ia  not  lerywronf;,  aHSista  to  strengthen 
a  weak  and  willing  mind  to  do  her  duty  towards  that 
Almighty  Being  who  haa,  from  infinite  bounty  and 
goodness,  so  chequered  my  daya  on  thia  earth,  aa  1 
can  thankfully  reflect  I  felt  many,  I  may  say  many 
years  of  pure,  and,  1  trust,  innocent,  pleasant  content, 
and  happy  enjoyments  aa  this  world  can  afford,  par- 

.  .  inly  to  be  put  in  the  ball 

All  other  arc  like  wine,  intoiicatea  for  a  time,  but  the 
end  ia  bitterness,  at  leiuit  not  profitable.  Mr  Waller 
(whoae  picture  you  look  upon)  has,  I  long  remember, 
theao  words : — 

All  US  know  they  Ac 


The  best  news  I  have  heard  is,  you  have  two  good 
ompaniona  with  you,  which,  I  trust,  will  contribute 
0  divert  you  thia  sharp  season,  when,  after  ao  soie  a 
t  na  I  appiehend  you  have  felt,  the  air  even  of  your 
[nproving  pleasant  garden  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 


[Ta  Dr  FiliicUliam — Dmutl'ic  Miifor1'unei.'\ 
If  you  have  heard  of  the  dismal  accident  in  this 
.ghbourhuod,  you  »il!  easily  believe  Tuesday  night 
a  not  a  quiet  one  with  ua.  About  one  o'clock  in 
:  night,  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  square,  so  tittle 
Unary,  I  called  up  a  servant,  and  scot  her  down  to 
jn  tne  occasion.  She  brought  up  a  very  sad  one, 
it  Montague  House  was  on  fire  ;  and  it  was  so  in- 
h1  ;  it  burnt  with  so  great  violence,  the  whole  bouse 
»  conaumed  by  five  o  clock.  The  wind  blew  strong 
s  way,  so  that  we  lav  under  fire  a  great  part  of  the 
le,  the  sparlt  and  flames  continu^y  covering  the 
use,  and  filling  the  court.  My  boy  awaked,  and 
d  he  was  almost  atified  nitli  smoke,  but  being  told 
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the  reason,  would  see  it,  and  so  was  satisfied  without 
fear;  took  a  strange  bedfellow  very  willingly,  Lady  De- 
Tondiire's  young^  boy,  whom  his  nurse  had  brought 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  Lady  Devonshire  came  towards 
morning,  and  lay  here ;  and  had  done  so  still,  but  for 
a  second  ill  accident.  Her  brother.  Lord  Arran,  who 
has  been  ill  of  a  ferer  tweWe  days,  was  despaired  of 
yesterday  morning,  and  spots  appeared ;  so  she  resolved 
to  see  him,  and  not  to  return  hither,  but  to  Somerset 
House,  where  the  queen  offered  her  lodgings.  Ho  is 
said  to  be  dead,  and  I  hear  this  morning  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  the  &mily ;  and  that  he  was  a  most  dutiful 
son  and  kind  friend  to  all  his  family. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth !  and  how  mo- 
mentary  the  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon.  O,  I  could 
heartily  cry  out,  *  When  will  longed-for  eternity  come  I* 
but  our  duty  is  to  possess  our  souls  with  patience. 

I  am  unwilling  to  shake  off  all  hopes  about  the 
brief,  though  I  Imow  them  that  went  to  the  chan- 
cellor since  the  refusal  to  seal  it,  and  his  answer  does 
not  encourage  one's  hopes.  But  he  is  not  a  lover  of 
smooth  language,  so  in  that  respect  we  may  not  so 
soon  despair. 

I  fancy  I  saw  the  young  man  you  mentioned  to  be 
about  my  son.  One  brought  me  six  prayer-books  as 
from  you ;  also  distributed  three  or  four  in  the  house. 
1  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no  mistake. 
He  said  no.  And  after  some  other  questions,  I  con- 
cluded him  the  same  person.  Doctor,  I  do  assure 
vou  I  put  an  entire  trust  in  your  sincerity  to  advise ; 
but,  a^  I  told  you,  I  shall  ever  take  Lord  Bedford 
along  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  child.  He  thinlu  it 
early  yet  to  put  him  to  learn  in  earnest ;  so  do  you,  I 
believe.  My  lord  is  afraid,  if  we  take  one  for  it,  he 
will  put  him  to  it ;  yet  I  think  perhaps  to  overcome 
my  lord  in  that,  and  assure  him  he  shall  not  be 
pressed.  But  1  am  much  advised,  and  indeed  in- 
clined, if  I  could  be  fitted  to  my  mind,  to  take  a 
Frenchman ;  so  I  shall  do  a  chanty,  and  profit  the 
child  also,  who  shall  learn  French.  Here  are  many 
scholars  come  over,  as  are  of  all  kinds,  God  knows. 

I  have  still  a  charge  with  me.  Lady  Devonshire's 
daughter,  who  is  just  come  into  my  chamber ;  so  must 
break  off.     I  am,  sir,  truly  your  fiiithful  servant. 

The  voung  lady  tells  me  Lord  Anan  is  not  dead, 
but  rather  better. 

[To  Lord  CavmdiA — Bereavement.] 

Though  I  know  my  letters  do  Lord  Cavendish  no 
service,  yet,  as  a  respect  I  love  to  pay  him,  and  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  last  from  Limbeck,  I  had  not 
been  so  long  silent,  if  the  death  of  two  persons,  both 
very  near  and  dear  to  me,  had  not  made  me  so  un- 
comfortable to  myself,  that  I  knew  I  was  utterly  unfit 
to  converse  where  I  would  never  be  ill  company.  The 
separation  of  friends  is  grievous.  My  sister  Montague 
was  one  I  loved  tenderly ;  my  Lord  Gainsborough  was 
the  only  son  of  a  sister  I  loved  with  too  much  pas* 
sion :  they  both  deserved  to  be  remembered  kindlv  by 
all  that  knew  them.  They  both  began  their  race  long 
after  me,  and  I  hoped  should  have  ended  it  so  too ; 
but  the  great  and  wise  Disnoser  of  all  things,  and  who 
knows  where  it  is  best  to  place  his  creatures,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  other  world,  has  ordered  it  oUierwise. 
The  best  improvement  we  can  make  in  these  cases, 
and  vou,  my  dear  lord,  rather  than  I,  whose  glass 
runs  low,  while  you  are  young,  and  I  hope  have  many 
]uu)py  years  to  come,  is,  I  say,  that  we  should  all 
reflect  there  is  no  passing  throu^  this  to  a  better 
world  without  some  crosses ;  and  the  scene  sometimes 
shifts^  so  fast,  our  course  of  life  may  be  ended  before 
we  think  we  have  gone  half  way ;  and  that  a  happy 
eternity  depends  on  our  spending  well^  ill  that  time 
allotted  us  here  for  probation.  ^v 

Live  virtuously,  my  lord,  and  you  cannot  die  too 


soon,  nor  live  too  long.    I  hope  the  last  shall  be  your 
lot,  with  many  bleesingi  attending  it. 

SAMUEL  BUTLER, 

SAirvEL  BcTLER,  whose  wit  it  ao  ooofpieaoDs  in 
his  *  Hndsbras,'  exhibited  it  witii  no  leas  brilliancy 
in  some  prose  works  which  were  piiblitfaed  a  can- 
Btderable  time  after  His  death.*  The  most  interest- 
ing of  them  are  Ckaraetert^  resenibliDg  in  ityle  those 
of  Overbury,  Earle,  and  HaJL 

A  SnudlPoet 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  whidi 
nature  never  meant  him  ;  like  a  fimatie  that  inspties 
himself  with  his  own  whimsies.    He  sets  up  haber- 
dasher of  small  poetry,  with  a  very  small  stod^  and 
no  credit.    He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to  find 
out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  li^ts  upon, 
either  in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as 
his  own,    Thia  he  pats  together  ao  untowaidly,  that 
you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  br  the 
swelling  aisproportion  of  the  joints.     You  may  kstow 
his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  sel- 
dom, are  always  shaking  their  pockets  yAen  tbej 
have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  lome- 
thing  that  will  make  him  appear.    He  is  a  pexpetual 
talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his  dis- 
course that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  ad  thieves  spend 
freely  what  they  get.    He  is  like  an  Italian  thie^ 
that  never  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  discoveiy ; 
so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  iriiom  he  pur- 
loins, that  his  petty  lareeny  of  wit  may  pass  unsus- 
pected.   He  appears  so  ovei^conoemed  in  all  men's 
wits,  as  if  they  were  but  dispangements  of  his  own ; 
and  cries  down  all  they  do,  a^  if  they  were  encroach- 
ments upon  him.   He  takes  jests  from  the  owners  and 
breaks  tnem,  as  justices  do  false  weights,  and  pob  ' 
that  want  measure.    When  he  meets  with  anything  I 
that  is  very  good,  he  chan^  it  into  small  mooey,  ! 
like  three  groats  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  aevenl  occa- 
sions.   He  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  things 
in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying,  whidi  appears  to  be 
very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  marie.    As  for 
epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin 
to  the  sense.    Such  matches  are  unlaidul,  and  not  £t 
to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet ;  and  uerefore  all  hi* 
care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  will  serve,  like  a  wooden  . 
leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that  wants  a  foot  or  ' 
two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into  ,< 
the  bai^iu,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of ,  I 
supererogation.    For  similitudes,  he  likes  the  haidest 
and  most .  obscure  best ;  for  as  ladies  wear  blad  ,  i 
patches  to  moke  their  complexions  seem  fairer  than  '' 
they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than  , , 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  neoentj  | 
make  it  appear  clearer  than  it  did  ;  for  contraries  are 
best  set  off  with  contraries.    He  haa  found  out  a  nev 
sort  of  poetical  Geoigics— a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like  L 
clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield  r 
nothing  before.    This  is  very  useAil  for  the  times  , 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new 
invention.    He  will  take  three  grains  of  wit,  like  the 
elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron  age,  tun  it 
immediately  into  gold.    All  the  business  of  mankind 

*  *  The  Genuine  RemaioB,  bk  Prose  and  Yene,  of  MrSsmad 
Butler,  author  of  Hodnwaa.  PufalMied  from  the  OriRiaal 
MS8.,  formerly  in  the  poMeaaion  of  W«  LonguevUle,  t^ ;  with 
Notes  b/  R.  Thyer,  Keeper  of  the  Publio  Ubnry  at  llaache»>  , 
ter.  London:  17flB.*  We  have  speolfied  this  title  faUy,  be- 
cause there  is  a  spurious  oompiUtion,  entitled  *  Butler's  Ftt- 
thumous  WoriEs.  London:  1790.*  Only  thxtse  out  of  fdij 
pieces,  which  make  up  the  latter  ooUection,  aie  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Butler. 
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has  presenilv  TMU8h«d,  the  whole  world  has  kept  hoU* 
ibj ;  there  has  been  no  men  but  heroes  Mid  poets,  no 
women  but  nymphs  and  shepherdesses:  trees  haye 
borne  fritters,  and  riTers  flowed  plum-porridge.  When 
he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines 
by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  Imtohers 
do  calces  b^  the  tail.  For  when  he  has  made  one 
line,  which  i3  easy  enough*  and  haa  found  out  some 
nurdy  hard  word  that  will  but  rhyme,  he  will 
hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron 
u])on  an  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.  There  is 
no  art  in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a 
whole  dictionary  is  scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  gravel-pit 
in  all  Chreecse,  bat  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  become  a 
tcfm  of  act  in  poetiy.  By  this  means,  small  poets 
hare  such  a  stock  of  able  hard  woids  lying  bj  them, 
OS  dxyadea,  hamadryades,  atfnidea,  faiini,  njnanphes, 
nlrani,  ice,  that  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  such  a 
world  of  pedantic  tmis  of  the  same  kind,  as  may 
serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and  Hhorou^ 
reformations'  that  can  happen  between  ihiaa&d  Plato's 
great  year. 

A  Vintntt 

Hangs  out  his  bush  to  show  he  has  not  good  wine ; 
for  that,  the  proverb  says,  needs  it  not.  Ho  had 
rather  sell  bad  wine  than  good,  that  stands  him  in 
no  more;  for  it  makes  men  sooner  drunk,  and  then 
they  are  the  easier  over-reckoned.  By  the  knaveries 
he  acts  above-board,  which  erery  man  sees,  one  may 
easily  take  a  measure  of  those  he  does  under-ground 
in  hiB  cellar  ;  for  he  that  will  pick  a  man's  pocket  to 
his  face,  will  not  stick  to  use  him  worse  in  private, 
vhen  he  known  nothing  of  it.  He  does  not  only  spoil 
and  destroy  his  wines,  but  an  ancient  reverend  pro- 
^'erb,  with  brewing  and  racking,  that  says,  '  In  vino 
Veritas  f  for  there  is  no  truth  in  his,  but  all  false  and 
s^bisticated  ;  for  he  can  counterfeit  Wine  as  cun- 
ninirly  as  Apelles  did  gmpes,  and  cheat  men  with  it, 
as  he  did  birds.  He  is  an  Antichristian  cheat,  fbr 
Christ  turned  water  into  wine,  and  he  turns  wine  into 
wtter.  He  scores  all  hia  reckonings  upon  two  tables, 
niade  like  those  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  that  he 
m&y  be  put  in  mind  to  break  them  as  oft  as  possibly 
he  can ;  especially  that  of  stealing  and  bearing  false 
vitness  against  his  neighbour,  when  he  draws  him 
W  wine,  and  swears  it  is  good,  and  that  he  can  take 
more  for  the  pipe  than  the  wine  will  yield  him  by  the 
bottle^-a  trick  that  a  Jesuit  taught  him  to  cheat  his 
own  conscience  with.  When  he  is  found  to  over- 
'  nckon  notoriously,  he  has  one  common  evasion  for 
idl,  and  that  is,  to  say  it  was  a  mistake ;  by  which 
he  means,  that  he  thought  they  had  not  been  sober 
enough  to  discover  it ;  for  if  it  had  passed,  there  had 
been  n«  error  at  all  in  the  case. 

A  Prater 

U  a  conunoQ  nuisance,  and  as  great  a  grievance  to 
those  that  come  near  him,  as  a  pewterer  is  to  his 
neighbouts.  His  discourse  is  like  the  braying  of  a 
iDortar,  the  more  impertinent,  the  more  voluble  and 
loud,  as  a  pestle  makes  more  noise  when  it  is  rung 
on  the  sides  of  a  mortar,  than  when  it  stamps  down- 
right, and  hits  upon  the  business.  A  dog  that  opens 
upon  a  wrong  scent  will  do  it  ofVener  than  one  that 
nerer  opens  but  upon  a  right.  He  is  as  long-winded  as 
a  ventiduct,  that  fills  as  faai  as  it  empties ;  or  a  trade- 
wind,  that  blows  one  way  for  half  a  year  together,  and 
uiother  as  long,  as  if  it  drew  in  its  breath  for  six 
months,  and  blew  it  out  again  for  six  more.  He  has 
no  merc^  on  any  man's  ears  or  patience  that  he  can 
get  within  his  sphere  of  activity,  but  tortures  him,  as 
^ey  correct  boys  in  Scotland,  by  stretching  their  lugs 
j  without  remorse.  He  is  like  an  ear-wig,  when  he  gets 


within  a  man's  ear,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  got  out 
again.  He  is  a  siren  to  himself,  and  has  no  way  to 
escape  shipwreck  but  by  having  his  mouth  stopped 
instead  of  his  ears.  He  plays  with  his  tongue  as  a 
cat  does  with  her  tail,  and  is  transported  with  the 
delight  he  gives  himself  of  his  own  making. 

AnAfUiqwiry 

Is  one  that  has  his  being  in  this  aee,  but  his  life 
and  conversation  is  in  the  days  of  old.  He  despises 
the  present  age  as  an  innovation,  and  slights  the 
future ;  but  has  a  great  value  for  tluit  which  is  past 
and  gone,  like  the  madman  that  iell  in  love  with 
Cleopatra. 

All  his  curiosities  take  place  of  one  another  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  and  he  values  them  not  by 
their  abilities,  but  their  standing.  He  has  a  great 
veneration  for  words  that  aie  stricken  in  years,  and 
are  grown  so  aged  that  they  have  outlived  their  em- 
ployments. These  he  uses  with  a  respect  agreeable 
to  their  antiquity,  and  the  goo<l  services  they  have 
done.  He  is  a  great  time-server,  but  it  is  of  time  out 
of  mind  to  which  he  conforms  exactly,  but  is  wholly 
retired  from  the  present.  His  days  were  spent  and 
gone  long  before  he  came  into  the  world ;  and  since, 
his  only  Dusiness  is  to  collect  what  he  can  out  of  the 
ruins  of  them.  He  has  so  strong  a  natural  affection 
to  anything  that  is  old,  that  he  may  truly  say  to 
dust  and  worms,  *  you  are  my  father,'  and  to  rotten- 
ness, '  thou  art  my  mother.'  He  has  no  providence 
nor  foresight,  for  all  his  contemplations  look  back- 
ward upon  the  days  of  old,  and  his  brains  are  turned 
with  them,  as  if  he  walked  backwards.  He  values 
things  wrongfully  upon  their  antiquity,  forgetting 
that  the  most  modem  are  really  the  most  ancient  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  like  those  that  reckon  their 
pounds  before  their  shillings  and  pence,  of  which  they  * 
are  made  up.  He  esteems  no  customs  but  such  as 
have  outlived  themselves,  and  are  long  since  out  of 
use ;  as  the  Catholics  allow  of  no  saints  but  such  as 
are  dead,  and  the  fanatics,  in  opposition,  of  none  but 
the  Uring. 

WALTCR  CBARLBTON. 

Another  lively  describer  of  human  character,  who 
flourished  in  this  period,  was  Dr  Walter  Charle- 
TON  (1619-1707),  physician  to  Charles  II.,  a  friend  of 
Hobbes,  and  for  several  yearapreaident  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  theology,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  antiquities; in  which  lost  department 
his  most  noted  production  is  a  treatise  published 
in  1663,  maintaining  the  Danish  origin  of  Stone- 
lienge  cm  SaUabury  Plain,  in  opposition  to  Inigo 
Jones,  who  attributed  that  remarkable  structure  to 
the  Romana.  The  work,  however,  which  seems  to 
deserve  more  particularly  our  attention  in  this  place 
is,  A  Brirf  Jkacourae  concerning  the  Different  WUs 
of  Meu^  published  by  Dr  Charleton  in  1675.  It  is 
interesting,  botli  on  account  of  the  lively  and  accu- 
rate sketches  of  character  which  it  contains,  and 
because  the  author,  like  a  sect  whose  opinions  have 
lately  attracted  mnch  notice,  attributes  the  varieties 
of  talent  which  are  found  among  men  to  differences 
in  the  form,  size,  and  quality  of  their  brains.*  We 
shall  give  two  of  his  happiest  sketches. 

The  Eeady  and  Nimble  Wit, 

Such  as  are  endowed  wherewith  have  a  certain  ex- 
temporary acuteness  of  conceit,  accompanied  with  a 
quick  delivery  of  their  thoughts,  so  as  they  can  at 
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pleasure  entertain  their  auditors  with  facetious^  pas- 
sages and  fluent  discourses  eyen  upon  slight  occasions  : 
but  being  generally  impatient  of  second  thoughts  ana 
deliberations,  they  seem  fitter  for  pleasant  colloquies 
and  drollery  than  for  counsel  and  design ;  like  fly- 
boats,  good  only  in  fair  weather  and  shallow  waters, 
and  then,  too,  more  for  pleasure  than  traffic.  If  they 
be,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are,  narrow  in  the  hold, 
and  destitute  of  ballast  sufficient  to  counterpoise 
their  large  sails,  they  reel  with  every  blast  of  argu- 
ment, and  are  often  driven  upon  the  sands  of  a  *  non- 
plus ;  but  where  favoured  with  the  breath  of  common 
applause,  they  sail  smoothly  and  proudly,  and,  like 
the  city  pageants,  discharge  whole  volleys  of  squibs 
and  crackers,  and  skirmish  most  furiously.  But  take 
them  from  their  familiar  and  private  conversation 
into  grave  and  severe  a88embli«^  whence  all  extem- 
porary gashes  of  wit,  all  fantastic  allusions,  all  per- 
sonal reflections,  are  excluded,  and  there  engage 
them  in  an  encounter  with  solid  wisdom,  not  in  light 
skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  long  and  serious 
debate  concerning  any  important  question,  and  then 
you  shall  soon  discover  their  weakness,  and  contemn 
that  barrenness  of  understanding  which  is  incapable 
of  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apodictical  know- 
ledge, and  the  deduction  of  truth  from  a  long  series 
of  reasons.  Again,  if  those  very  concise  sayings  and 
lucky  repartees,  wherein  they' are  so  happy,  and  which 
at  first  hearing  were  entertained  with  so  much  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written  down,  and  brought 
to  a  strict  examination  of  their  pertinency,  coherence, 
and  verity,  how  shallow,  how  frothy,  how  forced  will 
they  be  found  !  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that 
applause,  which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present 
flight  through  the  Imagination  had  gained  I  In  the 
greatest  part,  therefore,  of  such  men,  you  ought  to 
'  expect  no  deep  or  continued  river  of  wit,  but  only  a 
few  plashes,  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  free  from 
mud  and  putreiaction. 

Tlie  Slow  but  Sure  WU. 

Some  heads  there  are  of  a  certain  close  and  reserved 
constitution,  which  makes  them  at  first  sight  to  pro- 
mise as  little  of  the  virtue  wherewith  they  are  en- 
dowed, as  the  former  appear  to  ])e  above  the  imper- 
fections to  which  they  are  subject.  Somewhat  slow 
they  are,  indeed,  of  both  conception  and  expression ; 
yet  no  whit  the  less  provided  with  solid  prudence. 
When  they  are  engaged  to  sneak,  their  tongue  doth 
not  readily  interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so 
that  their  language  comes,  as  it  were,  dropping  from 
their  lips,  even  where  they  are  encouraged  by  familiar 
in  treaties,  or  provoked  by  the  smartness  of  jests, 
which  sudden  and  nimble  wits  have  newly  darted  at 
them.  Costive  they  are  also  in  invention;  so  that 
when  they  would  deliver  somewhat  solid  and  re- 
markable, they  are  long  in  seeking  what  is  fit,  and  as 
long  in  determining  in  what  manner  and  words  to 
utter  it.  But,  after  a  little  consideration,  they  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  substance  of  things  and  marrow 
of  business,  and  conceive  proper  and  emphatic  words 
by  which  to  express  their  sentiments.  Barren  they 
are  not,  but  a  little  heavy  and  retentive.  Their  gifra 
lie  deep  and  concealed;  but  being  furnished  with 
notions,  not  airy  and  umbratil  ones  borrowed  from  the 
pedantism  of  the  schools,  but  true  and  useful — and  if 
they  have  been  manured  with  good  learning,  and  the 
habit  of  exercising  their  pen— (rftentimes  they  produce 
many  excellent  conceptions,  worthy  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Having,  however,  an  aspect  very  like  to 
narrow  and  dull  capacities,  at  first  sight  most  men 
take  them  to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon 
them  wiUi  the  eyes  of  neglect  and  contempt.  Hence 
it  comes,  that  excellent  parts  remaining  unknown, 
often  want  the  favour  and  patronage  of  great  persons, 


. 


whereby  they  might  be  redeemed  from  obscurity,  and 
raised  to  employments  answerable  to  their  facalti«<, 
and  crownea  with  honours  proportionate  to  their 
merits.  The  best  course,  therefore,  for  theae  to  over- 
come that  eclipse  which  prejudice  usually  brings  upon 
them,  is  to  contend  against  their  own  modesty,  and 
either,  by  frequent  converse  with  noble  and  discern- 
ing spirits,  to  enlarge  the  windows  of  their  minds, 
and  dispel  those  clouds  of  reservedness  that  darken 
the  lustre  of  their  faculties ;  or  by  writing  on  some 
new  and  useful  subject,  to  lay  open  their  talent,  m> 
that  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  their  intrinsic 
value. 

In  1670  Dr  Charleton  publiahed  a  Tigotoiis  tnns- 
lation  of  £picunu*8  *  Morals,'  pre&ced  by  an  earnest 
vindication  of  that  philosopher.  We  extract  one 
of  the  chapters,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
the  ancient  classics  were  *  faithfully  Englished*  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cetitoiry. 

Of  Modesty ^  opposed  to  Amtntioiu 

Concerning  this  great  virtue,  which  is  the  fourUi 
branch  of  temperance,  there  is  very  little  need  of  sav> 
ing  more  than  what  we  have  formerly  intimated,  when 
we  declared  it  not  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  affcm 
greatness,  or  power,  or  honours  in  a  commonwealth ; 
but  so  to  contain  himself,  as  rather  to  live  not  onlr 
privately,  but  even  obscurely  and  concealed  in  some 
secure  comer.  And  therefore  the  advice  we  shall 
chiefly  inculcate  in  this  place  shall  be  the  very  samt: 
we  usually  give  to  our  heat  friends.  Live  private  and 
concealed  (unless  some  circumstance  of  state  call  yoa 
forth  to  the  assistance  of  the  public),  insomuch  is  ex- 
perience frequently  confirms  the  truth  of  that  prorer- 
,  Dial  saying,  '  He  hath  well  lived  who  haih  well  con- 
cealed himself.' 

Certainly,  it  hath  been  too  familiarly  observed,  that 
many,  who  had  mounted  up  to  the  lughest  pinnacle 
of  honour,  have  been  on  a  sudden,  and,  as  it  were, 
with  a  thunderbolt,  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of 
misery  and  contempt ;  and  so  been  brought,  though 
too  late,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  much  better  for  a 
man  quietly  and  peaceably  to  obey,  than,  by  laborioiu 
climbing  up  the  craggy  rocks  of  ambition,  to  aspire 
to  command  and  sovereignty;  and  to  set  his  foot 
rather  upon  the  plain  and  numble  ground,  than  nfon 
that  slippery  height,  firam  which  aO  that  can  be  with 
reason  expected,  is  a  precipitous  and  niinous  downiall. 
Besides,  are  not  those  grandees,  upon  whom  tibe  id- 
miring  multitude  gaze,  as  upon  refuleent  comets,  sad 
prodigies  of  glory  and  honour ;  are  they  not,  we  sst, 
of  all  men  the  most  unhappy,  in  this  one  rsi^ect,  thlt 
their  breasts  swarm  with  most  weighty  and  troable- 
Bome  cares,  that  incessantly  gall  and  oorrode  their 
very  hearts  I  Beware,  therefore,  how  you  beliere  thst 
such  live  securely  and  tranquilly ;  since  it  is  impas- 
sible but  those  who  are  feand  by  many  should  them- 
selves be  in  continual  fear  of  some. 

Though  you  see  them  to  be  in  a  manner  environed 
with  power,  to  have  navies  numerous  enough  to  send 
abroad  into  all  seas,  to  be  in  the  heads  of  mighty  and 
victorious  armies,  to  be  guarded  with  well  armed  and 
faithful  legions ;  yet.  for  all  this,  take  heed  you  do 
not  conceive  them  to  be  the  only  happy  men,  nav, 
that  they  partake  so  much  as  of  one  sincere  pleasure ; 
for  all  these  things  are  mere  pageantry,  shadows  gilded, 
and  ridiculous  dreams,  insomuch  as  fear  and  care  ait 
not  things  that  are  afraid  of  the  noise  of  arm^,  or  re- 
gard the  brightness  of  gold,  or  the  splendour  of  purple, 
but  boldly  intrude  themselves  even  into  the  hearts  of 
princes  and  potentates,  and,  like  the  poet's  vulture, 
daily  gnaw  and  consume  them. 

Beware,  likewise,  that  you  do  not  conceive  that  the 
body  is  mode  one  whit  the  more  strong,  or  healthy,  bv 
the  glory,  greatness,  and  treasures  of  monarch  r,  e>pe- 
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cbllj  when  fou  may  d^lr  abseire,  ttuit  a  feTer  doth 
:i<vitilent[;  and  Ioue  hold  him  who  ties  upon  a  bed 
i.f  tisrae,  undm  a  corering  of  Tynan  starlet,  lU  him 
ihil  li«8  upon  a  mattreu,  and  hath  do  covering  but 
ns*;  and  that  we  hare  no  reason  to  comrlain  of  the 
■lilt  of  scarlet  rnbei,  of  golden  embrotderin,  jenelx, 
Biid  Topet  of  pearl,  while  we  hare  a  coarse  and  easj 
snnnent  to  keep  awaj  the  cold.  And  what  if  lou, 
liiog  cheerfully  and  serenely  upon  a  truw  of  clean 
<iniv,  covered  with  Tags,  should  gravely  instruct  men 
h..w  tain  thoee  are  who,  with  aatoniihed  and  turbu- 
hisi  mliidg,  gape  acd  thirst  after  the  trifles  of  magiii- 
fircii»,  not  utidentanding  hu»  few  and  email  those 
Ihiii^  are  which  are  requisite  to  a  happy  life  I  believe 
vif,  your  discoume  would  be  truly  magnificent  acd 
Li;li,  because  delivered  by  oue  whose  own  happy  ci- 
pimiice  confirm  1  it. 

What  thoueh  your  house  do  not  shine  with  silver 
it"]  gold  batclunenti ;  nor  your  arched  roofs  resound 
v'lli  the  mnltiplied  echoes  of  loud  inuaic ;  nor  TOur 
f-ili*  be  not  thickly  beset  with  golden  fij!iirHi  of  l^au- 
ui'id  yijuths,  holding  great  lamps  in  their  extended 
iniis,  to  give  light  to  your  nightly  revels  and  siunp- 
IupUS  banquets ;  why  yet,  truly,  it  la  not  a  whit  Ic^s 
( if  ti"t  much  more)  pleasant  to  repose  your  wearied 
lLi:ibi  upon  the  green  ^a^is,  to  sit  by  some  cleanly  and 
purling  stream,  under  the  refreshing  shade  of  some 
"Oil -branched  tree,  especially  in  the  spring  time,  when 
tht  head  of  every  plant  is  crowned  with  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers,  the  merry  birds  entcrtMning  you  with 
i1k'  iQuiic  of  their  wild  notes,  the  frcnh  we.'tem  winds 
rMitiniially  fanning  your  heats,  and  all  nature  smil- 

,  Wherefon:,'  when  any  man  may,  if  l.e  please,  thus 
live  at  peace  and  liberty  abroad  in  the  open  fields,  or 

I  )  H  own  gardens,  what  ressoo  is  there  why  he  should 
iB'L'ft  and  pursue  honour*,  and  not  rather  modestly 
)"Ulid  his  detiict  with  the  calmtiesn  Bud  security  of 
ilial  condition  t     For,  to  hunt  after  glory  by  the  fn- 

I  lily,o(weBltli,  of  attendants, 'of  rich  cloths,  of  l«auly, 
'>r^rb,  and  the  like,  serioualy^  it  In  altogether  the 
fjine  of  ridiculous  vanity ;  and  in  all  thing"  modenty 

.  r^tacu  no  more  than  this,  that  we  do  not,  through 
niiiicity,  want  of  a  decent  garb,  or  too  much  iier^li- 
^nce,  do  anything  that  doth  not  correspond  with 
livilily  and  decorum.    For  it  is  equally  Tile,  and 

I    iluih  as  much  denote  a  base  or  abject  mind,  to  grow 

I  iiKolent  and  lofly  upon  the  possession  of  these  ad- 
juncts of  magnificence,  aa  to  l»c(iuie  dejected,  or  sink 

I    inspirit,  at  the  loss  or  want  of  them. 

Now,  according  to  this  rule,  if  a  wise  man  chance 

I  '  Iher  renowned  penions  of  former  ages,  he  will  bo  very 
I  liir  from  being  proud  of  them,  from  showing  them  tm 
I  lodges  of  honour,  from  afi'ecting  a  glory  from  the 
I  £1  nenviity  of  their  actions  and  achievements  ;  and  as 
I  hr  from  wholly  neglecting  them,  but  will  place  them 
(u  memorials  of  virtue)  inditferently  cither  in  hi) 
I    piTch  or  gallciT,  or  elsewhere. 

Nor  will  he  be  solicitous  about  the  manner  or  place 
I  "fhis  sepulture,  or  command  his  executors  to  bestow 
my  great  cost,  or  pomp  and  ceremony,  at  his  funeral. 
The  chief  subject  of  his  can  will  be,  what  may  be 
btui'ficial  and  pleasant  to  his  successors :  being  well 
n<-tired  that,  as  for  his  dead  corpse,  it  wiU  little  con- 
ri'm  him  what  becomes  of  it.  For  t^  pro|}agate  vanity 
even  beyond  death  is  the  bluest  madness ;  and  not 
inuih  iufcriot  thereto  is  the  fancy  of  some,  who  in 
ll^eir  live*  are  afraid  to  have  their  carcasse*  torn  by 
'ln'  teeth  of  wild  beasts  after  their  death.  For  if 
ilut  be  an  evil,  why  is  it  not  likewise  an  evil  to  have 
lie  dead  corpse  burned,  embalmed,  and 
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A  ponspicnous  place  in  the  prosu  literature  of  this 
a(;e  is  due  to  DBTitoi(ABFoLLER{IG03-1661), author 
of  Tarioua  works  In  practical  divinity  and  history. 
Fuller  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same  name 
settled  at  Aldwinklc,  in  Niirthampton  :  he  and  Dry- 
dcn  thus  wero  natives  of  the  Banie  pliico.  A  quick 
intellect,  nnd  uncoinuion  powera  of  mclnory,  made 


him  a  schohwr  almost  in  his  boyhood;  his  studies 
at  Queen's  college.  Cambridge,  were  attended  with 
the  highest  triumphs  of  the  uaiveraity,  and  o 
entering  life  as  a  preacher  in  that  city,  he  acquired 
the  greatest  popularity.  He  afterwards  passed 
throuKh  a  rapid  succession  of  promotions,  until  lie 
acquired  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  in  London. 
Meanwhile,  he  published  his /fuCoryii/' Me/fofji  ^O'*' 
On  the  breaWng  out  of  the  civil  war.  Fuller  attached 
himself  to  the  king's  party  at  Oxford,  and  he  seem 
to  have  accompanied  the  army  in  active  serrice  fo; 
some  years  as  chaplain  to  Xxn'd  Hopton.  Even  ii 
these  circumstances,  his  active  mind  busied  itself 
in  collecting  materials  for  some  of  the  works  which 
he  subsequently  published.  His  company  was  at  the 
same  time  much  courted,  on  account  of  the  estroordi- 
nary  amount  of  intelligence  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  a  strain  of  lively  humour  which  seems  fo  h«T< 
been  quite  irrepressible.  The  quaint  and  familial 
nature  of  his  mind  disposed  him  to  bp  less  nice  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  and  also  In  their  arrnnKo- 
ment.  than  schoIaTly  men  generally  are.  He  would 
sit  patiently  for  liours  listcnini;  to  the  prattle  of  old 
women,  in  order  to  obtain  snatches  of  local  history, 
traditionary  anecdote,  and  proverbial  wisdom.  And 
these  he  hoa  wrought  up  in  his  work  entitled  T/ie 
Worlhia  nf  England,  which  is  n  strange  melange 
of  topography,  biography,  and  popular  antiquitic.'. 
When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  past,  Fuller  returned 
to  London,  and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride's  church. 
}le  was  nowenftagedin  his  Chimh  History  of  Britain, 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  1658,  In  one  volume 
folio.  Afterwards,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  '  Worthies,'  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  1660.  Meanwhile,  he  had  passed  through  son 
other  aitnatlons  in  the  church,  the  last  of  which  w 
that  of  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  It  was  thought  that 
he  would  liava  been  made  a  bishop.  If  he  had  not  been 
pretnatorelycnt  off' by  fever,  a  year  aner  the  Resto- 
ration. Tbis  extraordioai;  man  posiesaed  a  tall  and 
petioD,  uid  great  coaTersatloDal  powers. 
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He  vM  of  kind  ditpoaitioni,  and  amiable  in  all  tlie 
domeitic  rd»tiaiu  oi  life.  Ue  vaa  twice  married  -, 
oa  the  tecood  occaaion,  to  »  (iat«r  of  ViKount  Bal- 


Fatlier,  tlie  Good  Soldier,  the  Good  Muter,  ud  w  ' 

OIL  In  thii  and  the  other  prodDctionE  of  FuUn, 
there  it  a  rait  fund  of  ugncity  and  good  khic,  in- 
ijueallj  cxprciied  in  Uuguo^  »>  pi£y,  that  b  lar^  ' 
L-oUection  of  admirable  vtd  itriking  maiiiiu  inight  | 
euily  be  extracted  from  hii  page*.  We  thalt  tSte  \ 
•ample*  ofthcse.aflcipKientuig  the  chantctei  which  ,| 
be  a*»  beautiful  drawn  of 

The  Gviid  SduiUmaMr.  I 

There  it  acanc  tnj  profewiion  in  the  commonwoltl  .. 
more  necewaij,  wbicb  ii  n  >light];  prrfarmed.  Tbc 
reasoni  whereof  I  conceiTe  to  be  thwe  ;— Firrt,  jonii'  ■ 
jcholars  make  Ihia  calling  their  refuge  ;  7ea,pfrciiiii«, 
before  thejr  hare  taken  asj  degree  in  the  univn^itj, 


ntheo 


ntry,. 
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tinglau.  Aa  proof*  of  his  wonderful  memory,  it  ii 
itated  that  lie  could  repeat  lirehundreduneonneclec 
!■  after  twiiv  heariog  them,  and  recite  the  whole 
of  the  ugDi  in  the  principal  tliorouglifare  of  London 
after  once  pauiug  through  it  and  back  agajo.  His 
orilT  other  works  of  the  least  importance  are  Tht 
Profant   aiui  JIolj/  StaltM.   aiid  A  PUgah    View  of 

The  principal  wcwk,  the  'Worthie*,'  ii  rather  a 
roUection  of  brief  metnoruidB  ttian  a  regular  com- 
poutioD,  ao  that  it  doea  not  admit  of  extract  for 
then  page*.  While  a  modern  reader  imiles  at  the 
vast  quaotity  of  gosiip  which  it  contain!,  he  muat 
alM>  be  ieniibte  that  it  hai  preserved  much  curiuiu 
information,  wliich  would  liare  otherwise  been  lost 
eminent  men  whose  liie»  he  records,  arc  ar- 
ranged by  Fuller  according  to  their  native  counties, 
of  which  he  mentions  also  the  natural  productions, 
manufactures,  medicinal  waters,  lierhs,  wonders, 
'  "]ings,lucal  proverbs,  sheriOs,  and  modem  battles, 
style  of  all  Fuller's  works  is  extremely  quaint 
and  JDCuhu-;  and  in  the  power  of  drawing  humo- 
rous comparisons,  he  is  little,  if  at  all.  inferior  to 
Butler  himself.  Bishop  Nicolaim,  ipeoking  of  liis 
*  Church  History,'  accuses  him  of  being  fonder  o(  a 
joke  than  of  correctness,  and  says  that  he  isuot  >cru- 
pulous  in  his  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  any 
good  story  that  cornea  In  his  way.  *  Even  the  moat 
serious  and  authentic  parts  of  it  are  so  iaterlaced 
with  pun  and  quibble,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  man 
had  designed  to  ridicule  the  annals  of  our  church 
into  fkble  and  romance.**  These  animadversiooa, 
however,  are  accounted  too  strong.  Fuller's  "Holy 
and  Profane  States'  contains  admirably  drawn  clia- 
raclera,  which  are  held  fbrtli  as  examples  to  be  re- 
spectively imitated  and  avoided ;  such  aa  the  Good 
•  EnaUsb  Iliitoilcal  Library,  f.  110. 


else  were  requited  to  set  up  this  profestioa  but  cdIt  i 
a  rod  and  a  ferula.  Secomtly,  otben  who  are  sbii, 
use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  preferment,  io  pjLidi  ' 
the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  un  pro- 
vide a  new  one,  and  betake  themselTca  to  some  moR 
gainful  calling,  lliiidly,  they  are  disheartened  fnn 
doing  their  be«t  with  the  miserable  reward  wtich  in  ' 
some  places  they  receire,  being  masteia  to  thrir  riul- 
dren  and  slareji  to  their  parentji.  Fourtblj,  bein^ 
grown  rich  they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  toucli 
the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  v* 
how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  geniui  inclines  him  with  delight  to  hif  prefe- 
aion.  Some  men  had  as  well  be  scfaoolbcFp  ss  scbml- 
masters,  to  be  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper^  DitilonirT 
and  Scapula's  Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  desk  thenio'; 
and  though  great  scholars,  and  skilful  in  other  irit, 
are  bunglers  in  this.  But  Ood,  of  his  goodneH.  kiUi  ; 
fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that  the  nm*. 
lity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditionii,  msr  be 
proridcd  for.  So  that  he  who  beholds  the  fatiric 
tfaereof,  may  say,  God  hewed  out  the  atone,  and  ip- 
poiiited  it  to  lie  in  thi'  very  place,  for  it  voalil  fit 
uoue  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  meat  ei«11nL 
And  thus  Ood  mouldeth  some  for  a  sdmalmaiwr'' 
life,  undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  dis- 
charging it  with  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

}le  stuJieth  his  scholan'  natures  as  carefnllv  u 
they  their  books  ;  and  Tanks  th^r  dispositions  inia 
several  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  ditBcult  for 
bun  in  a  great  achool  to  descend  to  all  partirolsn, 
yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  mtlf  s  I 
grammar  of  boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all  (ar- 
iDg  some  few  exceptions)  to  these  general  rules : 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  induttrion).  TtK  ' 
conjunction  of  two  such  planets  in  a  youth  pie*^  , 
nmcb  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  maj  he  j 
a  shipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death  ;  yesk,  where  tbeii 
master  whips  them  once,  shams  whips  them  all  the  ' 
week  niter.   Such  natures  he  uaeth  with  allgentlenna   i 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle,    "ftest  Ibinl 
with  the  hare  in  the  fable,  that  running  with  sniili   ' 
(so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellon).  Die;   | 
shall  come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  tbou^  sleepily 

a  good  while  before  their  starting,     Oh,  a  fwd  ml 
would  finely  take  them  napping.  I 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wines,  Ik  I 
stronger  they  be,  the  more  leee  they  have  whca  tl«j  , 
are  new.  Many  bora  are  muddy-headed  till  they  it 
clarified  with  age,  and  such  afterwards  prove  the  bctC 
Bristol  diamonds  are  both  bri^l,  and  sqnand,  si»l  . 
pointed  by  nature,  and  vet  are  soft  and  worthl™: 
whereas  orient  ones  in  India  are  loo^  and  mfpi 
naturally.     Hard,  nigged,  and  dull  nature*  of  yoaih,  I 


»  fault.    And  I  question 
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tbe  world  can  make  their  parts  which  are  naturally 
fflugjrishy  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hatn 
iippointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  inyinciblj  dull,  and  negligent 
alflo.  Correction  may  reform  the  latter,  not  amend 
the  former.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  nerer 
set  a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it. 
Such  hoys  he  consigneth  over  to  other  professions. 
Shipwrights  and  boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Tliose 
mar  make  excellent  merchants  and  mechanics  which 
will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 
ing ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards. 
I  He  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hang- 
ing clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his 
scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch 
'  in  his  school.  If  cockering  mothers  proffer  him  money 
to  purchase  their  sons*  exemption  from  his  rod  (to 
live,  as  it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's 
jurisdiction),  with  disdain  he  rcfuseth  it,  and  scorns 
the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whip- 
ping into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod 
at  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correc- 
tion-proof, he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting 
with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before 
his  obstinacy  hath  infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction. 
Many  a  schoolmaster  better  answereth  the  name 
paidotHha  than  uUdagogos,  rather  tearing  his  scho- 
Un*  flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  edu- 
cation. No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses, 
being  presented  unto  them' in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  OrbiHus  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes. 
Their  tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer 
which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering 
it  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their 
speech  at  their  master's  presence.  And  whose  maul- 
ing them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in 
quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him 
in  forma  pattperis.  And  surely  learning  is  the  greatest 
&lms  that  can  be  eiven.  But  he  is  a  beast  who,  be- 
cause the  poor  scholar  cannot  pay  him  his  wf^cs,  pays 
the  icholtf  in  his  whipping ;  rather  are  diligent  lads 
to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to  leaminc;. 
This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr 
Bust,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
would  never  suffer  any  wandering  begging  scholar 
(rach  as  justly  the  statute  hath  rankea  in  the  fore- 
front of  rogues)  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would 
thrust  him  out  with  earnestness  (however  privately 
charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  dis- 
heartened from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars 
After  their  studying  in  the  university  preferred  to 
beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad 
college,  therein  to  teach  hLs  scholars  logic.  For,  be- 
sides that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
gnunmar  for  encroaching  on  her  Uberties,  syllogisms 
are  solecisms  taught  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes 
they  are  forced  afterwards  in  the  university,  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skiU  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage 
or  disoouzM ;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin, 
though  he  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make 
Khoolmasters  careful  in  their  place — that  the  emi- 
nences of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasten  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in 
obscurity,  had  altogether  been  forgotten.  Who  had 
erer  heard  of  R.  £md,  in  Lancfwhire,  but  for  the 
breeding  of  learned  Ascham,  his  scholar  t  or  of  Hart- 


grave,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  county,  but  be- 
cause he  vrtLS  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr  >Vhitakcr ! 
Nor  do  I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning, 
Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day 
before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to 
sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  school- 
master, that  first  instructed  him. 

IMecreation.} 

Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness 
hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirits.  It  is  the 
breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  stifled 
with  continual  business.  •  *  * 

Spill  not  the  morning  ^the  quintessence  of  the  day) 
in  recreation ;  for  sleep  itself  is  a  recreation.  Add 
not  therefore  sauce  to  sauces ;  and  he  cannot  properly 
have  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  not  first  laint. 
Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  It  is 
then  good  husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath 
lain  fallow  all  nisht,  with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly, 
intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to  use  unlawful  sports ; 
this  were  to  spare  thine  own  flock,  and  to  shear  God's 
lamb.  ♦  ♦ 

Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over- violent  exereises. 
Ringing  ofttimes  hath  made  good  music  on  the  bells, 
and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that,  by  over- 
heating themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing 
bell. 

[Books.] 

It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath  much 
learning  by  getting  a  peat  library.  As  soon  shall  I 
believe  every  one  is  valiant  that  hath  a  well-furnished 
armoury.  I  guess  good  housekeeping  by  the  smoking, 
not  the  number  of  the  tunnels,  as  knowing  that  many 
of  them  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without 
chimneys,  and  more  without  fires.        *        * 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of: 
namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a  man's 
life  to  read  them  over  ;  secondly,  auxiliary  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions  ;  thirdly,  such  as 
are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  if  you  look  on 
them  YOU  look  through  them,  and  he  that  peeps 
through  the  casement  of  the  index,  sees  as  much  as  if 
he  were  in  the  house.  But  the  laziness  of  those  can- 
not be  excused,  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors 
of  consequence,  and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and 
contents.  These,  like  city-cheaters,  having  gotten 
the  names  of  all  country  gentlemen,  make  silly  people 
believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places  where 
they  never  were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  au- 
thors they  never  seriously  studied. 

l^Educatton  confined  too  much  to  Languagt.] 

Our  common  education  is  not  intended  to  render  us 
sood  and  wise,  but  learned :  it  hath  not  taught  us  to 
foUow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  but  hath 
imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymolo^;  it 
hath  chosen  out  for  us  not  such  books  as  oontam  the 
Bonndest  and  truest  opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin ;  and,  by  these  rules,  has  instilled 
into  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity.  But  a 
good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners.  *  * 

'TIS  a  silly  conceit  that  men  without  languages  are 
also  without  understanding.  It  *s  apparent,  in  all 
ages,  that  some  such  have  been  even  prodigies  for 
ability;  for  it's  not  to  be  believed  that  Wisdom 
speaks  to  her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew* 

[Rviafor  Improving  the  Memory.'] 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest 
to  remember.    What  wonder  b  it  if  agitation  of  busi- 
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ness  jog  that  out  of  thy  head,  which  was  there  rather 
tacked  than  fastened  1  whereaa  those  notions  which  get 
in  bj '  yiolenta  poasessio,'  will  abide  there  till  *  ejectio 
firma,'  sickness,  or  extreme  age,  dispossess  them.  It 
is  best  knocking  in  the  nail  OTor  night,  and  clinching 
it  the  next  morning. 

OTerburden  not  thy  memoiy  to  make  so  fiuthful  i^ 
serrant  aslave.  Remember  Atlas  was  weaxy.  Have 
as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy 
full  load.  Memoxy,  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  oyer  full  that 
it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it :  take  heed  of  a 
gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
needinestf  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memoiy  spoil  thd 
digestion  thereof.  Beza's  case  was  peculiar  and  memo* 
rable ;  being  aboye  fourscore  yean  of  age,  he  perfectly 
could  say  by  heart  any  Greek  chapter  in  St  Pi^urs 
epistles,  or  anything  else  which  he  had  learnt  long 
l«fore,  but  fox;got  whatsoever  was  newly  told  him ;  his 
memoiy,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  having 
no  room  to  entertain  new. 

Spoil  not  thy  memoxy  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor 
make  it  bad  bv  suspecting  it.  How  canst  thou  find 
that  true  which  thou  wilt  not  trust  t  St  Augustine 
teUs  us  of  his  friend  Simplicius,  who,  being  asked, 
could  tell  all  Virgil's  verses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  party  avowed  to  God  that  he  knew 
not  that  he  could  do  it  till  they  did  tiy  him.  Sure 
there  is  concealed  strength  in  men's  memories,  which 
they  take  no  notice  of. 

Maiahal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  .One 
will  carry  twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up 
in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untoward  flapping  and 
hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things  orderly  fardled 
up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but 
divide  it  betwixt  thy  memory  and  th^  note-books.  He 
that  with  Bias  carries  all  his  learn  mg  about  him  in 
his  head,  will  utterly  be  bewared  and  bankrupt,  if  a 
violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and  strip 
him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  against 
common-place  books,  and  yet,  perchance,  will  priyately 
make  use  of  what  they  publicly  declaim  a^;ainst.  A 
common-plaoe  book  contains  many  notions  m|;i^rrison, 
whence  tne  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into  the 
field  on  competent  warning. 

[Terrort  of  a  OmUy  Couacienc^} 

Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience 
drives  it.  One  that  owed  much  money,  and  had  many 
creditors,  as  he  walked  London  streets  in  the  evening,  a 
tenterhook  catched  his  cloak :  *  At  whose  suit  V  said 
he,  conceiving  some  bailiff  had  arrested  him.  Thus 
guilty  consciences  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and 
count  every  creature  they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from 
Ood  to  punish  them. 

[Jfomo^,] 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in 
the  married  state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment 
greater  than' God  will  give,  or  a  creature  in  this  world 
can  receive,  namely,  to  oe  free  from  ail  inoonvenienoea. 
Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus,  wholly  clear, 
without  clouds.  Remember  tiie  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly 
are  silent  when  they  hi^ve  hatched  their  e^i,  aa  if 
their  mirth  were  turned  into  care  for  their  young 
ones. 

lOonverwMon,'] 

The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble 
motion,  that  heats  not ;  whereas  conference  teaches 
and  exercises  at  once.  If  I  confer  with  an  understand* 
ing  man  and  a  rude  jester,  he  presses  hard  upon  me  on 
both  sides ;  his  imaginations  raise  up  mine  to  more  than 


ordinary  pitch.    Jealousy,  gloiy,  and  contention,  fti< 
mulate  and  raise  me  up  to  something  above  mpelf ; 
and  a  consent  of  judgment  is  a  quality  totally  o&o* 
sive  in  conference.     But,  aa  our  minds  fortify  ihem- 
selves  by  the  communication  of  vigorous  and'regokr 
understandings,   'tis  not  to  be  expressed  how  muck 
they  lose  and  degenerate  by  the  continue  commerce 
and  frequentation  we  have  with  those  that  are  meui 
and  low.  There  is  no  conta^on  that  spreads  like  that.  I 
know  sufficiently,  by  expenence,  what  'tis  worth  a  yard. 
I  love  to  discourse  and  dispute,  but  it  is  with  few  meii, 
and  for  myself;  for  to  do  it  as  a  spectacle  and  enter- 
tainment to  great  persons,  and  to  vaunt  of  a  num's 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  in  m^  opinion  very  unbeconun« 
a  man  of  honour.    Jmpertinency  is  a  scurry  qualitr ; 
but  not  to  be  able  to  endure  it,  to  finet  and  vex  at  it, 
as  I  do,  is  another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  to 
impertinence  itself,  and  is  the  thing  that  I  will  now 
accuse  in  myself.    I  enter  into  conference  and  dii^ut« 
with  great  liberty  and  facility,  forasmuch  as  opinion 
meets  in  me  with  a  soil  very  unfit  for  penetration,  and 
wherein  to  take  any  deep  root :  no  propositions  asto- 
nish me,  no  belief  offends  me,  though  never  so  conimy 
to  my  own.    There  is  no  so  frivolous  and  extraragant 
fancy  that  does  not  seem  to  me  suitable  to  the  pro- 
duct of  human  wit.   *    •   The  contradictions  of  jndg- 
ments,  then,  do  neither  offend  nor  alter,  they  onlj 
rouse  and  exercise  me.    We  evade  correction,  wheiett 
we  ought  to  offer  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  spe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conference,  aiid 
not  of  authority.    At  every  opposition,  we  do  not  con- 
sider whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but  right  or  wrong  how 
to  disengage  ourselves ;  instead  of  extending  the  arms, 
we  thrust  out  our  claws.    I  could  f!u filer  myself  to  be 
rudely  handled  by  my  friend,  so  much  as  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  a  fool,  and  talk  I  know  not  of  what.  I  lore 
stout  expressions  amonsst  brave  men,  and  to  baTe  < 
them  speak  as  they  thmk.     We  must  fortify  aD«I 
harden  our  hearing  against  this  teudemeas  <^  the 
ceremonious  sound  of  words.  I  love  a  strong  and  maalj 
familiarity  in  conversation  ;  a  friendship  that  flatters 
itself  in  the  sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  communia- 
tion,  like  love  in  biting  and  scratching.    It  is  not 
yigorous  and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  quarrel^me; 
if  civilised  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely,  and  feais 
the  shock.    When  any  one  contradicts  me,  he  lai^  ' 
my  attention,  not  my  anger ;  I  advance  towards  him 
that  controverts,  that  instructs  me.     The  cause  of 
truth  ought  to  be  the  common  cause  both  of  one  and 
the  other.      *      ♦      I  embrace  and  caress  truth  in 
what  hand  soever  I  find  it,  and  cheerfully  surrender 
myself  and  my  conquered  arms,  as  far  off  as  I  can  <li^- 
cover  it ;  and,  provided  it;  be  not  too  imperiously,  take 
a  pleasure  in  being  reproved ;  and  accommodate  mr- 
self  to  my  accusers,  very  often  more  by  reason  d 
civility  than  amendment,  loving  to  gratin-  and  nou- 
rish the  liberty  of  admonition  by  my  facility  of  sub- 
mitting to  it.    *    *    In  earnest,  I  rather  ctioose  the 
frequentation  of  those  that  ruffie  me  than  thoc«  that 
fear  me.    Tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  bare  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of  all  wc 
say. 

[Domestic  £<xm(»»y»'} 

The  most  useful  and  honourable  knowledge  for  the 
mother  of  a  family,  is  the  science  of  good  housewtfm- 
I  see  some  that  are  covetous,  indeed,  but  yery  few 
that  are  saving.  'Tis  the  supreme  quality  of  a  woman, 
and  that  a  man  ought  to  seek  after  beyond  any  other. 
as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin  or  prwerre  our 
bouHes.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  according  to  the 
experience  I  have  learned,  I  require  in  married  Trorocn 
the  economical  virtue  above  all  other  virtues ;  I  put 
my  wife  to't  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  learing  Her,  bj 
my  absence,  the  whole  government  of  my  affiuri.  I 
sec,  and  am  ashamed  to  see,  in  several  fiumlies  I  knov, 
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iijorjsieur  &baat  dmoer  time  cam«  home  >11  dirt,  uid 
ill  great  diiQider,  from  trotting  about  wnoagrt  ti« 
liiiibiuidinen  and  laboureti,  <rheii  madfua  ii  peihapi 
'csKC  out  of  bar  bed,  aiid  afterwords  is  pouncmj;;  Hiid 
irk'king  up  heraelf,  forsooth,  in  her  eloseL  This  is  for 
qaieog  to  do,  and  that'*  a  question  too.  Tis  riJicu- 
I  Inui  and  onjust  that  Ihn  lazineiu  of  our  wires  should 
tv  maiutaiDed  with  our  sneat  and  labour. 

I  [XiKtUancoiu  Aphorirou.'] 

It  ii  dangennu  U)  gatbn  floiren  that  grow  on  the 
bmks  of  the  pit  of  hell,  fm  fear  of  falling  in  :  jea, 
ik-y  which  pla;  with  the  devil'i  tattlea  aill  be 
iirouzht  hj  d^ieea  to  wield  bl>  aword ;  and  from 
mikiog  of  apart,  they  come  to  doing  of  miKhief. 

Heat  gotten  by  degren,  with  motion  and  eiorciae, 
19  loor*  natural,  aod  itaji  longer  b;  one,  than  what  is 
Allien  all  at  once  b;  coming  to  the  Are.  Ooodi 
a(i)uiKd  bj  indostrr  prove  commonlj  more  laMing 
ihiD  lands  b;  descent. 

A  public  office  in  a  gueat  which  reoeiTea  the  best 
ii-s^s  ftom  them  who  nerof  inrittd  it. 

S»ff  not  at  the  natuial  defects  of  any,  which  are 
LFji  Id  tbeirpowcr  toamend.  (Jh  I  'til  crueltj  to  beat 
i  cripple  with  hia  own  crutches. 

An^er  ia  one  of  the  sinewa  of  the  soul :  ho  that 
uiuu  it  hath  a  rotumed  mind. 

'ienenWj,  Datura  hangs  out  a  aign  of  simplicitj  in 
UiF  luc  at  a  fool,  aod  there  ia  enau];h  in  hii  coun- 
tFGsnce  for  a  hue  aod  crj  to  take  him  on  euspicion ; 
01  die  it  ia  atamped  in  the  figure  of  his  body :  their 
hf^lj  sometimes  ao  little,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
nil  ;GDmetimesW>long,  that  there  ia  no  nit  for  so  much 

Tbej  that  marry  ancient  people,  merely  incipccta- 
Mn  to  buij  them,  hang  thenmelYea,  in  hope  that  one 
it:\\  come  and  cut  the  halter. 
I      Learning  bath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which 
I  <Ik  nrinten  have  loat. 

a  wandering  ahcop 

unning  through  the 


at  bj  worryiBg  him  to  death ! 


One  of  the  moat  interesting  and  popular  of  onr 
iiriy  writer*  wna  Iziik  Walton,  an  Kngliah  umrlhi) 
"t  the  simple  antique  caat,  who  rclaincd  ia  the 
heart  of  London,  and  in  the  midst  of  close  and  suc- 
'isrfiil  application  to  huaineaa,  an  unworldly  limpli- 
'^itr  of  character,  and  an  inextinguishable  fondness 
)>r  country  acenea,  paatirael,  and  recreationa.  lie 
li.ul  alao  a  power  of  natural  dcacrlption  and  lively 
lialogue  that  hai  rarely  been  aurpiMed.  Hia  Com- 
Hili  Aitgltr  ia  a  rich  atorebonse  of  rural  piclurea 
^d  paatoral  poetry,  of  quaint  but  wiae  thoughts,  of 
''pTeabieand  humorouaianciea.  and  of  truly  apostolii: 
iHuitj  and  bencTcdence.  Tbe  alight  tincture  of  all' 
ITntitioua  credulity  and  innocent  eccentricity  which 
l-Tiiiilea  hia  works  girea  them  a  finer  lest,  and  ori- 
iiiiid  llavoar,  without  detracting-frora  their  higher 
lioutT  to  aoothe,  inatruct,  and  delight  Walton  waa 
i"ini  in  Uietownof  Stafford  in  August  1593.  O* 
liii  education  or  hia  early  yeara  nothing  ia  related 
lint  accot^ng  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  acquired  i 
.  nioderata  competmcy.  by  following  in  London  the 
nccDpation  of  a  aempiler  or  lineo.draper.  He  hod 
a  iliop  in  the  Koyal  Botae  in  Cornhill,  which  wai 
imm/al  amd  a-haiflimg,  laidjwe  uiide.  Lord  Bacon 
^  a  panning  remark,  that  a  amall  room  he^  a 
ittidioui  man  to  oondenae  hia  ttunighta,  and  cer- 
tainly laak  WalloQ  wb«  not  destitute  of  tbia  intel- 
lectual aocoedanenni.  He  bad  a  more  pkMant  and 
■pawraa  (tody,  bowerer,  in  the  Oelda  and  riven  to 


with  honcat  Nat  and  R.  Roe.'  From  tlie  B 
Buras  Izaak  (for  ao  he  Uwaya  wrote  hia  nanie 
moTed  to  Fleet  Street^  where  he  had  one  talf' 
ihop,  the  other  half  being  occupied  by  a  he 


Abont  the  year  1632,  be  wai  married  to  Anne,  the 

danghter  m  Thomaa  Ken,  of  Fumival'a  lim,  anil  | 
aiater  of  Dr  Ken,  biahop  of  Bath  and  Wfll».  Thia  ; 
icapectablc  connexion  probably  introduced  Walton  | 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  men  and  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  at  whose  bouae*  he  spent  much 
of  hia  time  in  hia  latter  yeara,  especially  after  the  I 
death  of  hit  wife, '  a  womao  of  remarkable  prudence,  ' 
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and  of  the  priautive  piety.'  Walton  retired  from 
bufiness  in  1643,  and  lived  forty  years  afterwards  in 
uninterrapted  leisure.  His  first  work  was  a  Life  of 
Dr  Donne,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the  doctor  s 
sermons,  published  in  1640.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was 
to  have  written  Donne's  life,  Walton  merely  collect- 
ing the  materials ;  but  Sir  Henry  dying  before  he  had 
begun  to  execute  the  task,  Izai^  *  reviewed  his  for- 
saken collections,  and  resolved  that  the  world  should 
see  Uie  best  plain  picture  of  Uie  author's  life  that  his 
artless  pencil,  guided  by  the  hand  of  truth,  could 
present.  The  memoir  is  circumstantial  and  deeply 
interesting.  He  next  wrote  a  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  and  edited  his  literary  remains.  His  prin- 
cipal production.  The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contem- 
jHotive  Man's  Recreation,  appeared  in  1653,  and 
four  other  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  his 
life,  namely,  in  1655,  1664,  1668,  and  1676.  Walton 
also  wrote  a  Life  of  Richard  Hooker  (1662),  a  Life 
of  George  Herbert  (1670),  and  a  Life  of  Bishop 
Sanderson  (1678).  They  are  all  exquisitely  simple, 
touching,  and  impressive.  Though  no  man  seems 
to  have  possessed  his  soul  more  patiently  during  the 
troublous  times  in  which  lie  lived,  the  venerable 
Izaak  was  tempted,  in  1680,  to  write  and  publish 
anonymously  two  letters  on  the  Distempers  of  the 
Times,  *  written  from  a  quiet  and  conformable  citizen 
of  London  to  two  busie  and  factious  shopkeepers  in 
Coventry.*  In  1683,  when  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he 
published  the  Thealma  and  Clearchus  of  ChalkhUl, 
which  we  have  previously  noticed ;  and  he  died  at 
Windiester  on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  year, 
while  residing  witli  his  son-in-law,  Dr  Hawkins, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  cathedral. 

The  *  Complete  Angler*  of  Walton  is  a  production 
unique  in  our  literature.  In  writing  it,  he  says  he 
made  '  a  recreation  of  a  recreation,'  and,  by  mingling 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver 
parts  of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of 
his  own  disposition.  The  work  is,  indeed,  cssentiaUy 
autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution.  A  hunter 
and  falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  the  dia- 
logues, but  they  serve  only  as  fulls  to  the  venerable 
and  complacent  Piscator,  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  piece  wholly  centres.  The  opening  scene  lets  us 
at  once  into  the  genial  character  of  the  work  and  its 
hero.  The  three  interlocutors  meet  accidentally  on 
Tottenhiun  hill,  near  London,  on  a  *  fine  fresh  May 
morning.*  They  arc  open  and  clieerful  as  the  day. 
Piscator  is  going  towards  Ware,  Venator  to  meet  a 
pack  of  other  dogs  upon  Am  well  hill,  and  Auceps  to 
Theobald's,  to  see  a  hawk  that  a  friend  there  mews 
or  moults  for  him.  Piscator  willingly  joins  with  the 
lover  of  hounds  in  helping  to  destroy  otters,  for  he 
*  hates  them  perfectly,  because  they  love  fish  so  well, 
and  destroy  so  much.'  The  sportsmen  proceed  on- 
wards together,  and  they  agree  each  to  '  commend  his 
recreation'  or  favourite  pursuit  Piscator  alludes  to 
the  virtue  and  contenteidness  of  anglers,  but  gives 
the  precedence  to  his  companions  in  discoursing  on 
their  difierent  crafts.  The  lover  of  hawking  is  elo- 
quent on  the  virtues  of  air,  the  element  that  he 
trades  in,  and  on  its  various  winged  inhabitants.  He 
describes  the  falcon  *  making  her  highway  over  the 
steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and,  in  her 
glorious  career,  looking  with  contempt  upon  those 
high  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  which  we  adore 
and  wonder  at'  The  singing  birds,  'those  little 
nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  urarble  forth  their 
curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  furnished 
them  to  the  shame  of  art,'  are  descanted  upon  with 
pure  poetioed  feeling  and  expression. 

*  At  finit  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer 
herself  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the 


earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air ;  tnd 
having  ended  her  heavenly  emplojrment^  grows  then 
mute  and  sad,  to  think  she  must  descend  to  the  doll 
earth,  which  die  would  not  touch  but  for  necessitj. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  throsael  (song-Uira.^), 
with  their  melodious  voices,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheer- 
ful spring,  and  in  their  fixed  mouths  warUe  forth  such 
ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  i«r- 
ticular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock  (skylark),  the 
titlark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  h<meBt  tobin,  tint 
loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  aiiy  creatvm, 
breathes  sudi  sweet  loud  music  oat  of  her  littk  is- 
stromental  throat,  that  it  might  make  mankiDd  to 
think  miiades  are  not  osased.  He  that  at  midaight, 
when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear,  u 
I  have  very  often,  the  clear  aixs,  the  sweet  descsBtB, 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  aad  re- 
doubling of  her  voice,  might  well  he  lifted  above  esiih, 
and  say,  **  Lord,  what  musie  hast  thou  provided  forlhs 
saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affindest  bad  men  sach 
music  on  eturth !'" 

The  lover  of  hunting  next  takes  his  turn,  snd  ^ 
comments,  though  with  less  force  (for  here  Wsltoii  I 
himself  must  have  been  atfatdt),  on  the  perfection  of 
smell  possessed  by  the  hound,  and  the  joyous  musie 
made  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  fbll  chase.    Piscator  fiien ' 
unfolds  his  long-treasured  and  highly-prized  lore  on  < 
the  virtues  of  water — sea,  river,  and  brook ;  and  oo 
the  antiquity  and  excellenoe  of  fishing  and  an^ng. , 
The  latter,  he  says,  is  *  somewhat  like  poetry:  voi 
must  be  bom  so,'    He  quotes  S(!ripture,  and  nrnnben  , 
the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.    He  also  remem- ' 
hers  with  pride  that  four  of  the  twelve  apostles  vere 
fishermen,  and  that  our  Saviour  never  reproved  them 
for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  he  did  the  Scribes ' 
and  money-changers ;  for  *  He  found  tiiat  the  hearts 
of  such  men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  oontempUtioo  | 
and  quietness ;  men  of  mild,  and  sweet,  and  peace- 
able spirits,  as,  indeed,  most  anglers  are,*    The  ides  of 
angling  seems  to  have  unconsciously  mixed  itsdf  i 
with  all  Izaak  Walton's  speculations  on  goodness, 
loyalty,  and  veneration.     Even  worldly  duoymeot  i 
he  appears  to  have  grudged  to   any  less  gifted  I 
mortals.  A  finely-dressed  dish  of  fish,  or  a  rich  diiok, 
he  pronounces  too  good  for  any  but  angl»«  or  very  i 
honest  men :  and  his  parting  benediction  is  npon , 
*  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust  in  Pro- ' 
ridence,  and  be  quiet,  and  go  a-angling.'    Hie  last 
condition  would,  in  his  ordinary  mood,  when  not 
peculiarly  solemn  or  earnest,  be  quite  equivalent  to 
any  of  the  others.    The  rhetoric  and  knowledge  c( ' 
Piscator  at  length  fiiirly  overcome  Venator,  snd 
make  him  a  convert  to  the  superiority  of  angling,  as 
compared  with  his  more  savage  pursuit  of  banting. 
He  agrees  to  accompany  Piscator  in  hia  sport,  adopts 
him  as  his  master  and  guide,  and  in  time  heoomes 
initiated  into  the  practice  and  mysterieB  of  the  gentle 
craft    The  angling  excursions  of  the  pair  give  occa- 
sion to  the  practical  lessons  and  descriptions  in  the 
book,  and  elicit  what  is  its  greatest  charm,  tbe 
minute  and  vivid  painting  of  rwal  otgecta,  the  dis- 
play  of  character,  both  in  action  and  conversation* 
the  flow  of  generous  sentiment  and  feeUng,  and  the 
associated  recollections  of  picturesque  poetry,  na-  , 
tural  piety,  and  examples  and  precepts  of  uNnlitT. 
Add  to  this  the  easy  elegance  of  Walton's  style, 
sprinkled,  but  not  obscured,  by  the  antiquated  idiom 
and  expression  of  his  times,  and  dear  and  spaitlmg 
as  one  of  his  own  favourite  summer  streams.    Not : 
an  hour  of  the  fishing  day  it  wasted  or  unimproved.  I 
The  master  and  scholar  rise  with  the  eariy  dawn, ,' 
and  after  four  hours'  fishing,  breakflist  at  nine  under 
a  sycamore  that  shades  them  from  the  sun's  beat. 
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'  ()]d  Piscator  reads  his  admiring  scholar  a  lesson  on 
Hj-fiflhing,  and  they  sit  and   discourse   while   a 
"smoking  shower'  passes  off,   freshening  all  the 
!  meadow  and  the  flowers. 

( And  now,  scholar,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  repair 
to  our  angle  rods,  which  we  left  in  the  water  to  fish 
for  theniMlves  ;  and  you  shall  choose  which  shall  be 
yours ;  and  it  is  an  even  lav,  one  of  them  catches. 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  this  kind  of  fishing  with  a 
dead  rod,  and  laying  night  hooks,  are  like  putting 
money  to  use ;  for  they  both  work  for  their  owners 
when  they  do  nothing  but  sleep,  or  eat,  or  rejoice,  as 
TOtt  know  we  have  done  this  last  hour,  and  sat  as 
quietly  and  as  free  from  cares  under  this  sycamore,  as 
Virpl's  Tityrus  and  his  Meliboeus  did  under  their 
broad  beech  tree.  No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life 
M)  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well>gOTemed 
afi^Icr ;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 
business,  and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  contrir* 
ing  plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds 
9ing,  and  possess  ourselves  in  as  much  quietness  as 
these  silent  silrer  streams  which  we  now  see  glide  so 
quietly  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say 
of  angling  as  Dr  Boteler  said  of  strawberries,  **  Doubt- 
less God  could  have  made  a  better  beny,  but  doubt- 
less God  never  did  f  and  so  (if  I  might  be  judge) 
"  God  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent 
recreation  than  angling." 

rU  tell  you,  scholar,  when  I  sat  last  on  this  prim- 
nwe  bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  I  thought 
of  them  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  "  that  they  were  t<>o  pleasant  to  be  looked 
on  but  only  on  holidays."  As  1  then  sat  on  this  very 
;7sa,  I  turned  my  present  thoughts  into  verse :  'twas 
a  widi,  which  I'll  repeat  to  you ; — 

ThtAngUr'a  Yfu/i. 

I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be  ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I  with  my  angle  would  rqjoice ; 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love ; 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind. 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiiw  these  flowers. 
And  then  wash'd  off  oy  April  showers; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  fe^  her  young, 

Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest : 

Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 

And  raise  my  low-pitcned  thoughts  above 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 
Thus,  free  from  law-suits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice. 

Or,  with  my  Bryan>  and  a  book. 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook ; 
There  sit  hy  him,  and  eat  my  meat. 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set, 
There  bid  ^ood  morning  to  next  day, 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave.' 

The  master  and  scholar,  at  another  time,  sit  under 
a  honeysuckle  hedge  while  a  shower  falls,  and  en- 
coanter  a  handsome  milkmaid  and  her  mother,  who 
sing  to  them '  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by 
Kit  Mariow'— 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ; 

snd  the  answer  to  it,  *w]uch  was  made  by  Sir 
Waiter  Baldgh  in  his  younger  days.'    At  night, 

1  SopposoA  to  be  the  name  of  his  dog. 


when  sport  and  instruction  are  over,  they  repair  to 
the  little  alehouse,  well-known  to  Piscator,  where 
they  find  *  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  windows, 
and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  wall'  The  hostess 
is  cleanly,  handsome,  and  civil,  and  knows  how  to 
dress  the  fish  after  Piscator's  own  fashion  (he  is 
learned  in  cookery) ;  and  having  made  a  supper  of 
their  gallant  trout,  they  drink  their  ale,  teU  tales, 
sing  ballads,  or  join  with  a  brother  angler  who  drops 
in,  in  a  merry  catch,  till  sleep  overpowers  them,  and 
they  retire  to  the  hostess'  two  beds,  '  the  linen  of 
which  looks  white  and  smells  of  lavender.'  All  this 
humble  but  happy  painting  is  fresh  as  nature  her- 
self, and  instinct  with  moral  feeling  and  beauty.  The 
only  speck  upon  the  brightness  of  old  Hscator's  be- 
nevolence is  one  arising  fVom  his  entire  devotion  to 
his  art.  He  will  allow  no  creature  to  take  fish  but 
the  angler,  and  concludes  that  any  honest  man  may 
make  a  just  quarrel  with  swan,  geese,  ducks,  the 
sea-gull,  heron,  &c  His  directions  for  making  live- 
bait  have  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,* 
and  are  certainly  curious  enough.  Painted  flies  seem 
not  to  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  the  use  of  snails, 
worms,  &C.,  induced  no  compunctious  visitings.  For 
taking  pike  he  recommends  a  perch,  as  the  longest 
lived  fish  on  a  hook,  and  the  poor  firog  is  treated  with 
elaborate  and  extravagant  inliumanity : — 

'  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may  continue  long 
alive :  put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August ;  and 
then  the  frog's  mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so 
for  at  least  six  months  without  eating,  but  is  sustained 
none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows  how. 
I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  throueh 
his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills ;  and  with  a  fine  needle 
and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg,  with  only  one 
stitch,  to  the  armmg  wire  of  your  hook ;  or  tie  the 
frog's  leg  above  the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire ; 
ontf ,  in  so  doing^  use  him  as  though  you  loved  him,  that 
is,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possible,  tliat  he  may 
live  the  longer* 

Modem  tasto  and  feeling  would  recoil  from  rach 
experiments  as  these,  and  we  may  oppose  to  the 
aberrations  of  the  venerable  Walton  the  philosophical 
maxim  of  Wordsworth— 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

If  this  observation  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme 
(seeing  that  it  would,  if  rigidly  intei^reted,  suppress 
field  sports  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  amuse- 
ments of  life),  we  must  claim,  that  it  is  an  excess 
more  amiable  than  that  into  which  Piscator  was  led 
by  his  attachment  to  angling.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  work,  Walton  indulges  in  the  following 
strain  of  moral  reflection  and  admonition,  and  is  as 
philosophically  just  and  wise  in  his  counsels,  as  his 
language  and  imagery  are  chaste,  beautiful,  and  ani- 
mated. 

[Thcad:fidnessfor  Woiidly  Blessings.] 

*  Well,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  paint  your 
rod,  and  we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  I  wiU,  as  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool  shade 
of  this  sweet  honeysuckle  hedge,  mention  to  you  some 
of  the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have  possessed  my  soul 
since  we  met  together.  And  these  thoughts  shall  be 
told  you,  tliat  you  also  may  join  with  me  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  Oiver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for 

*  *  And  uigUng,  too,  that  BoUtaiy  vice, 

WbAtever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  aays; 
The  qiiaint,  old,  cruel  ooxoomb,  in  bis  giillct 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  It' 
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our  happinefiB.  And  that  our  praeent  happiness  maj 
appear  to  be  the  greater,  and  we  the  more  thankfiu 
for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how  many 
do,  OTen  at  this  very  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache  ;  and  this  we  are 
free  £rom.  And  eTexy  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new 
mercy ;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  hare 
been,  since  we  met,  others  that  have  met  disasters  of 
broken  limbs ;  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thun> 
der-strucken ;  and  we  have  been  freed  from  4hese  and 
all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human 
nature :  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  in- 
supportable burden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  con- 
science— a  misexy  that  none  can  bear ;  and  therefore 
let  lis  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace,  and  say. 
Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let 
me  tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
healthful  and  cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense 
of  a  little  money,  have  eat,  and  drank,  and  laughed, 
and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely;  and  rose 
next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again,  which  are  blessings  rich  men  can- 
not purchase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you, 
sdiolar,  I  have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so 
busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  monev,  that 
he  mar  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he  is  still 
drudgmg  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says, "  The  hand 
of  the  (Hligent  maketh  rich;^  and  it  is  true  indeed: 
but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
riches  to  make  a  man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely  said 
by  a  man  of  great  observation,  *'That  there  be  aa 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them." 
And  yet  Ood  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and 
grant  that,  having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content 
and  thankful  I  List  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as 
think  the  gifts  of  Ood  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  an- 
other abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  hang 
often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weaiy  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outnde  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him  to  be  like 
the  silkworm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  con- 
suming herself;  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they 
have,  probably  unconscionably  got.  Let  us  therefore 
be  thuikful  tor  health  and  competence,  and^  above 
all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on 
a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  oountiy  fair,  where  he 
saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers, 
and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim- 
cracks  ;  and  having  observed  Uiem,  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he 
said  to  his  friend,  "  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  !"  And 
truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex 
and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  nave  no  need  of. 
Can  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  t  No,  doubtless  ;  for 
nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  diall 
hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ; 
it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
for  not  worshipping  or  not  flattering  nim :  and  thus, 
when  we  might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 
to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was  angry 
with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller ;  and  of  a  wo- 
man that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would 
not  show  her  face  to  be  as  youns  and  handsome  as  her 
next  neighbour's  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom 
God  had  given  health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that 


nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches 
had  made  purse-proud ;  and  must,  because  she  wm 
rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in 
the  church ;  which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  hei 
husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last  into  a 
law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  &« 
he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevSh  and  purse-proud  as  the 
other ;  and  this  law-suit  begot  higher  oppositions  and 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law-suits ; 
for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must 
therefore  have  their  wills.    Well,  this  wilful  pui^^ 
proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  hus- 
tuuid,  after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into 
her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people 
was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted 
meek  and  thanl^ut  hearts,  fat  those  only  can  make 
us  happy.    I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches, 
and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready-lhmished, 
and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  fkmily  to  he  re- 
moving from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being  asktni 
by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  hoase 
to  another,  replied, "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one 
of  them."    But  his  friend  knowing  his  temp^,  told 
him,  **  If  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  hocues, 
he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for  content  will 
never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  souL"  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Ssri- 
our  says  in  St  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  there  sajs, 
'*  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  macj. 
Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.    And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  thev 
shall  possess  the  earth."    Not  that  the  meek  shall 
not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God«  and  be  com- 
forted, and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  hesTcn ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  ihs 
earth,  as  he  soes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  bj 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what 
his  good  God  has  allotted  him.   He  has  no  turhulent, 
repining,  vexatious  tiioughts  that  he  deserves  better; 
nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more 
honour  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted 
for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as 
makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and 
himself. 

Mv  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you  to  , 
thankfulness ;  and,  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  mt 
tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  was  niiltj  of 
murder  and  adulteiy,  and  many  other  of  tne  most 
deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  after  God's  , 
own  heart,  b^use  he  abounded  more  with  thankful- 
ness than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psalms,  when 
there  is  such  a  oommixtnrs  of  his  confessing  of  his  , 
sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  for 
God's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be 
accounted,  even  by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  after  ' 
his  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  asi 
like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  recelre  ' 
daily  from  God  make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  praise 
Him,  becauSiB  they  be  common  ^  let  not  us  forget  to  j 
praise  Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  we 
have  met  with  since  we  met  together.    What  would 
a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  mea-  i 
dows,  and  flowen,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  met  | 
with  since  we  met  together  !    I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man  that  was  bom  blind  could  obtain  tohavehi« 
sight  for  but  only  one  hour  daring  his  whole  life,  and 
should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  crfes,  fix  his  sight 
upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  gloiy,  either  at 
the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  txani^rted  ' 
and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of  it,  that  he 
would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  fW>m  that  fint  < 
ravishing  olject  to  behold  all  the  otiief  varioos  beaa- 
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lin  tbii  m^d  could  naMoit  to  faim.  And  tliii,  uid 
muj  other  Ilka  blcsnnga,  we  enjoj  duly.  And  for 
moot  of  thnn,  bccftuw  tha;  b«  to  common,  most  men 
(mgci  to  p»7  tluiir  pnim  i  but  let  not  lu,  becwiK  It 
in  >  uoificB  »  pleaiing  to  Him  that  nukde  tliat  sun 
ud  m,  Kud  ttill  protaeta  at,  ud  givH  lu  flowan,  ud 
ihoircn,  uid  atomkclu,  and  mot,  ud  contant,  and 
Iciiun  to  go  a-fidiing. 

Wtll,  acbolar,  I  bar*  almdat  tind  mjfelf,  and,  I 
ftv,  more  than  almoat  tired  jon.  But  I  now  Ma 
Tottmliam  High  Croai,  and  our  ibort  walk  thither 
will  put  a  period  to  my  too  long  diaoaona,  in  which 
BTm 

"111'  .  , 

I  latA  and  thanldul  heart.  And  to  that  end  I  hare 
tbowed  Toa  that  richaa  without  tbent  (meabiaH  and 
iWiUulneaa)  do  not  maka  any  man  happj.  But  let 
me  tell  job  that  richea  with  them  remoTa  many  fear* 
mi  ant.  And  therefbra  mj  adiiea  ii,  thai  jnn 
adtaiourto  be  beneatlr  ridi,  or  eontantodl;  V^'i 
hut  be  inre  that  jour  richea  be  joitlj  got,  or  jou  epoil 
lil ;  for  it  is  well  aaid  b;  Caunin,  "  Ha  that  loaa 


Therefore  be  lute  JOU  look  to  that.  And,  in  the  next 
plue,  look  to  jour  health,  and  if  jdd  haT*  it,  praiie 
Uoi,  and  t&lue  it  next  to  a  good  cooicience ;  for 
hakh  ii  the  lecond  bleniiig  that  we  mortals  ai« 
npebU  of— a  hlwiing  that  mooej  caonot  buj — and 
therefore  Talua  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  Aa  for 
monej  (which  maj  be  lud  to  be  the  third  bleaiing), 
ceilect  it  not  j  but  note,  that  there  ii  no  neceaaitj  of 
beiog  rich  ;  for  I  told  jra  then  be  ai  manj  miMriea 
beyond  riches  aa  on  this  lide  them  ;  and  if  tou  hare 
>  onnpetcnce,  enjoj  it  with  a  meek,  cbearftil,  thank- 
ful heart.  I  will  tall  jou,  teholar,  I  bare  heard  a 
race  dirine  MJ  that  Ood  haa  two  dwellinn,  one  in 
tcaren,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart; 
wbich  Almigfatj  Ood  grant  to  me  and  to  mj  bonert 
Hbolu  I  And  10  JOU  are  weleeme  to  Tottendam  High 
CroB. 

Vtaator.  Well,  maater,  I  thank  jon  for  all  jour 
^ood  direction*,  but  fiir  none  mom  than  thia  laat,  of 
ihinkfiilneaB,  wUch  I  hops  I  ahall  nerer  Ibrget.' 

To  the  fifth  edition  of  the  '  Compete  Angler*  wu 
added  a  second  part  hj  CBAU.SI  Cottoii,  the  poet, 
iu\3  tranibitor  of  Montaigne.  It  consisted  of  in- 
itrwrtions  htnr  to  angle  for  k  ttcut  or  grsjling  in  a 
clear  stream.  Though  the  wtirk  was  written  in  the 
•"hort  apace  of  ten  dija,  Ostton,  who  had  long  been 
(Amiliar  wilb  Sj-flshlng,  and  was  an  adopted  son 
•it  Izaak  Walton,  produced  n  treatiie  ralnible  for 
iti  technical  knowledge  and  accnracj.  Walton's 
fiirei  of  conrejing  inttmctton  In  dialogues  ii  also 
preeerred,  the  author  being  FiacAtor  Junior,  and  his 
companion  a  traretler  (Viator),  who  had  paid  a 
'isil  to  the  romantic  scenery  oif  Derbyshire,  near 
vhich  the  reeldeuce  of  Cotton  was  situated.  This 
trsveller  turns  out  to  be  the  Venator  of  the  flrat 
part,  'whoDr  addicted  to  the  chase'tiU  Mr  Izaak 
Wslton  tan^t  him  as  good,  a  more  qnlet,  innocent, 
Hod  less  dangenus  diTerslon.  ThefHenda  embrace; 
Piicatar  condocta  hit  new  ssfociate  Co  his  '  betored 
ricer  Dore,'  extends  to  Mm  the  hospitalities  of  hia 


'  prettily  eaotrind'  cipbet  Including  the  two  flrst 
letters  of  htber  WallDo's  name  and  those  of  bis  son 
Cotton.  A  Micate  clear  rlTer  flowed  aboat  the 
house,  which  itood  on  4  little  penlnaula,  with  i 
buHling-gnen  don  l^.  and  Etii  meadowa  and  monn- 
laina  in  the  Dd^bouthood.  The  ruins  of  thii 
building  $aH  rtaiia.  adding  intereat  to  the  romantic 
and  beai^HU  fCttwry  on  the  banks,  of  the  rirer 
Dore,  aad  WnOUiig  the  msmory  of  the  Tenerabla 


an^er  and  bis  disciple,  whoae  genuine  kiVe  of  nature, 
a,  have  silently  bat 
a  and  litoratnra  of 


distinguished  himself  by  several  icieDti&c  works 
written  in  a  pt^ular  style.  Hi*  Sglva,  or  a  Diteoarit 
of  Forat  Tret*,  and  tlu  Propagatum  of  7tn£«r  in  hit 
Majat^t  HoiiMttont,  publiahed  in  1B64,  was  written 
in  eonseqnence  of  an  application  to  the  Boyal  Society 
by  the  commisaloners  of  the  navy,  who  dreaded  a 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  country.  This  work,  aided 
by  the  king's  example,  stimulated  the  landholders  to 
plant  an  immense  nnmber  of  oak  trees,  whicb,  a 
century  after,  proved  of  the  greatest  acrrice  to  the 
nation  in  the  eonatniction  of  ahipa  of  war.  rerra, 
a  tyitanate  of  the  Earih,  relating  to  l/te  Culhire  and 
/mpropemnif  of  it,  for  Veytlation  and  the  Propagatton 
ofPbaiti,  appeared  in  I67S ;  and  a  treatise  on  medals 
is  another  productionoftheTenerableauthor.  There 
has  been  printed,  also,  a  Tolume  of  his  MiKtVania, 
including  a  treatise  tn  praise  of 'Public  Employment 
Actire  Life,'  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  '"' 


George  Mackenlie's  '  Essay  on  Solitude.  Evelyn 
was  one  of  the  flrst  in  this  coontry  to  treat  garden- 
ing and  planting  acientiflcally  ;  and  hia  grounds  at 
Sayes-Court,  near  Deptford,  where  he  resided  during 
a  great  part  of  hia  life,  attracted  much  admiration, 
on  accoont  of  the  number  of  foreign  planta  which 
he  reared  in  them,  and  the  flne  order  In  which  they 
were  kept  The  czar,  Peter,  was  tenant  of  that 
manaion  after  the  removal  of  Evelyn  to  another 
estate;  and  the  old  man  was  mortifled  by  the  gross 
manner  in  which  hia  house  and  garden  were  abused 
by  the  Bussian  potentate  and  his  retinue.  It  was 
me  of  Peter's  amusements  to  demoliab  a  'moat 
glorious  and  impenetrable  holly  hedge,'  by  ridins 
through  it  on  a  wheelbarrow. . 

Ev^yn,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Us  lif^ 
kept  a  dia^,  in  which  be  entered  every  remarkable 
event  in  which  he  was  in  any  way  concerned.  This 
was  publiahed  in  1818  (two  volumes  quarto),  and 
proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  store 
of  historical  matwials  respectinK  the  latter  half  of 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OP 


the  seventettith  century.  ETelyn  chronicles  fami- 
liir  u  well  in  importuit  circumitances ;  but  he  does 
it  withoat  Lou  of  dignity,  and  ereiywhere  pteservei 


Uoiw  of  Evelyn  nl  DepCfurd. 
the  tone  of  nn  educated  &nd  rcSecting  msn.  It  ia 
cnrioui  to  re»d,  in  tJiii  work,  of  great  men  going 
if/lcr  daoKT  to  attend  a  council  of  stAte,  or  tlie  busi- 
19  of  tlieir  particular  offlcei.  or  tlie  bowUng-gTeen, 
even  Oie  chuiL-b ;  of  an  lioor'a  sermon  being  of 
moderate  Icngtli;  of  ladJe*  paintiHK  tlieir  facet  being 
B  novelty  1  or  of  their  receiTiog  visita  from  gentle- 
men whilst  dressing,  after  haring  just  risen  out  of 
bed ;  nf  the  female  attendant  of  a  lady  c^  fashion 
travelling  on  a  pillion  behind  one  of  the  footnien, 
"  the  footmen  riding  with  swords.  The  imprei- 
conveyed  of  the  reign  of  Chaties  II.  is,  upon 
the  whole,  unexpected,  leading  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  dissoluteness  of  manners  attributed  to  it  affected 
irrower  circle  of  society  than  is  usually  sup- 
poaed ;  and  that  even  in  the  court  there  were  many 
bright  exceptions  from  it.  Of  tlie  following  extracts 
from  the  Diary,  the  first  is  giren  in  the  original 
«pelling: — 

lHu  Gnat  Fin  in  London.] 

16G6.  Sd  Sept.  This  fatal  night  about  ten  began 
that  deplorable  fin;  near  Fiah  Slraete  in  London. 

3d.  The  fire  continuing,  after  dinner  I  took  coach 
with  my  wife  and  soon  and  went  to  the  Bank  side  in 
Southwark,  where  we  bebeld  that  dismal  spectacle, 
irhole  ciltj  in  dreadful  flames  nearj*  water  side ; 
all  the  houses  from  the  Bridge,  all  Thames  Street, 
and  upwards  towards  Cheapeside,  downe  to  the  Three 
Cranes,  were  now  eonsum'd. 

The  fire  luTiiig  cotitinu'd  all  this  night  (if  I  may 
call  that  night  which  was  light  as  day  for  10  miles 
round  about,  after  a  dreadful  manner),  when  conspir- 
irith  a  fierce  eartem  wind  in  a  Tety  drie  season, 
nt  on  foote  to  the  same  place,  and  saw  the  whole 
I  south  part  of  y  citty  burning  from  Cheapside  to  y* 


and  all  along  ComebUl  (for  it  kindl'd  bsck 
against  ys  wind  as  well  as  forward).  Tower  Stmu, 

Fencburch  Stieete,  Gracious  Streete,  and  so  al<ng  K 
Bainard's  Castle,  aad  was  now  taking  hold  of  StPstdt'i . 
churcli,  to  which  the  scaSblda  contributed  eieeedia^j. 
The  conflagration  was  so  unirenaJ,  and  the  people  w 
astonish'd,  that  from  the  be^rmlng,  I  know  DM  bi 
■hat  despondency  or  fate,  they  hardly  stirr'd  loqi 
■'    ■  ■'  ■'■       "leard  or  scene  bi ' 

kg  about  like  d 
all  attempting  to  saic  erea  ihor 
goods,  such  a  strange  consternation  there  was  upon 
them,  BO  as  it  burned  both  in  breadth  and  length,  tiie 
churches,  publiq  halls,  exchange,  hospitals,  mosii. 
and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  prodi^ou 
from  house  to  house  and  stieete  to  >trt«te,  « 
greate  distances  one  from  ye  other;  for  ye  heateirilli 
a  long  set  of  faire  and  warmo  weather  had  eren  igniti<l 
the  air,  and  prepar'd  the  materials  to  coniziie  the 
fire,  which  deTour'd,  after  an  incndible  manner, 
houses,  furniture,  and  eieiything.  Here  we  nw  the 
Thames  cover'd  with  gauds  floating,  all  the  bar^ 
and  boates  laden  with  what  some  had  time  and  cou- 
rage to  save,  as,  on  ye  other,  y^  carta,  &<l  ^irryinj  fmi 
to  the  fields,  which  for  many  milea  were  sttew'd  iriUi 
moreablcs  of  all  aorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  sbclwr 
both  people  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away.  Oli 
the  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle!  sachsehiplv 
the  world  had  Ttot  scene  ^e  like  since  the  foondatiHi 
of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  (he  unirenial  cou&a^TUlaiL 
All  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  tap  of  s 
burning  men,  tho  light  scene  abore  40  miles  msiid 
about  lor  many  nights.  God  grant  my  eyes  may  ocei 
behold  the  like,  now  seeing  aboie  10,000  housaill 
in  one  fiame  ^  the  noise,  and  cracking,  and  thun>lcr 
of  the  impetuous  flamm,  ye  shrieking  of  womfu  and 
children,  the  hnn-y  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houjiR, 
and  churches,  was  like  an  hideous  atonne,  and  the  sin 
all  about'sohotand  iuflam'd,  that  at  last  onengnoi 
able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd  to  stsiiJ 
still  and  let  y«  flames  bum  on,  irt*  thej  did  for  ntot  , 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  bredth.  The  cloud)  I 
of  smoke  were  dismall,  and  reach'd  upon  compatalioi  | 
neer  50  milea  in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this  sftci-  I 
noone  burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom  or  the  Itsi 
day.     London  was,  but  is  no  more  I  I 

4th.  The  burning  still  rages,  and  it  was  now  gniloi  ^ 
as  fiu-  as  the  InneiTemjide.  all  tleete  SUwte,  the  Old  i 
Bailey,  Ludiatellitl,  Warwick  Lane,  NenatcPaul'i  | 
Chain,  Wotling  Streete,  now  flaming,  and  most  of  ii  ( 
rcduc'd  to  ashee;  the  st<Hies  of  Paoles  flew  like  gn-  . 
nados,  ye  mealting  lead  running  dowoe  the  stmts  is 
a  atieame,  and  the  >ery  pavemeDts  glowing  witb  fio? 
reduesse,  so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  able  to  litad  on  | 
them,  and  the  demotitioD  had  stopp'd  all  the  psan^  ; 
so  that  DO  help  could  be  applied.  The  eastera  wtud  I 
ttill  more  impetuously  droi-e  the  flames  forward.  No- 
thing but  ye  Almighty  power  of  Ood  was  able  to  iiti<|> 

"■— ,for  taiae  w '-'-  -' 

1.  It  crossed 

Ma>y  to  command  me  among  ja  rest  to  loole  afte  Ihi 
quenching  of  Fetter  Lane  end,  to  preaerre  if  p(«ibie,  | 
that  part  of  Holbom,  whilst  the  rest  of  ye  gentlrmQi 
tooke  their  several  posts  (for  now  they  began  to  botii  ; 
themselres,  and  not  till  now,  who  hitherto  had  no«] 
as  men  intoxicated,  with  their  hands  acmse),  sol  I 
began  to  consider  that  nothing  was  likely  to  put  s  ' 
atop  but  the  blowing  up  of  ao  many  house*,  as  might  i 
make  a  wider  gi^  than  any  bad  yet  ben  made  b^  die  | 
ordinary  method  of  pulling  them  down  with  engmn;  ;| 
this  some  stout  seamen  propoa'd  early  enou^  to  hsic  !l 
sai'd  near  ys  whole  citty,  but  this  some  tenadous  and  |i 
araritious  men,  aldennen,  kc,  would  not  permit,  b^  , 
cause  their  booses  must  hare  ben  of  the  first.  It  "»'  ■ 
tbarefbre  now  commanded  to  be  ptactia'd,  aodmyowi-  | 
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cem  being  partieolarly  for  the  hospital  of  St  Bartho- 

loinewy  neere  Smithfield,  where  I  had  many  wounded 

I  aod  rick  men,  made  me  the  more  diligent  to  promote 

I '  it,  nor  was  my  care  for  the  Savoy  lesse.  It  now  pleas'd 

,  I  Ood,  by  abating  the  wind,  and  by  the  Industrie  of  y« 

I  people,  Inftising  a  new  spirit  into  them,  that  the  faiy 

I I  of  it  began  sensibly  to  abate  about  noone,  so  as  it 
came  no  farther  than  y  Temple  westward,  nor  than 
j«  entrance  of  Smithfield  north.    But  continued  all 

i  this  day  and  night  so  impetuous  towards  Cripplegate 

ind  the  Tower,  as  made  us  all  despaire ;  it  also  broke 

out  againe  in  the  Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  mul- 

'  titude  penisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up, 

<  such  gaps  and  desolations  were  soone  made,  as  with 

the  former  three  days'  consumption,  the  back  fire  did 

I  Dot  RO  Tehemently  uige  upon  the  rest  as  formerly. 

'  There  was  yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and 

I  glowing  mines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space. 

The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magazines  of  oyle, 
rosin,  kc^  did  infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the  InYective 
which  a  little  before  I  had  dedicated  to  his  Maty,  and 
publish'd,  giring  warning  what  might  probably  be  the 

■  ifflue  of  sulfering  those  shops  to  be  in  the  citty,  was 
look'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd    about    St 

George's  Fields,  ^d  Moorefields,  as  far  as  Highgate, 

I  and  geretall  mUes  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some 

onder  miserable  butts  and  horells,  many  without  a 

itf  or  any  necessary  utensills,  bed  or  board,  who,  from 

dciicatencese,  riches,  and  easy  accommodations  in 

stately  and  well  fumish'd  houses,  were  now  reduc'd 

to  extreamest  miseiy  and  poTerty. 

In  this  calamitous  condition,  I  retum'd  with  a  sad 

'  heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of 

'  (iod  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midbt  of  all  this 

mine  was  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 

I      7th.  I  went  this  morning  on  foote  f  >n  Whitehall  as 

far  as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete  Street, 

I  Ladgate  Hill,  by  St  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Exchange, 

I  Btshopgate,  Aldersgat6,  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 

I  thro'  Gomehill,   &c.,  with  extraordinary  difiiculty, 

■  clambering  over  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and 
,  frequently  mistaking  where  I  was.    The  ground  under 

mj  feete  was  so  hot,  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of 
'  my  shoes.  In  the  meantime  his  Maty  got  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  to  demolish  y«  houses  about  the  graff*,  which 
!  being  built  intirely  about  it,  had  they  taken  fire  and 
attack'd  the  White  Tower  where  the  magazine  of 
I  powder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten 
(lowne  and  destroy'd  all  y«  bridge,  but  sunke  and 
tome  the  vessells  in  y«  river,  and  render'd  v®  demo- 
lition beyond  all  expression  for  several  miles  about 
the  countrey. 
At  my  return,  I  was  infinitely  conoem'd  to  find  that 
I  goodly  church  St  Paules,  now  a  sad  ruine,  and  that 
,  beautiful  portico  ^for  structure  comparable  to  any 
in  Europe,  as  not  long  before  repair'd  by  the  king) 
'  iiow  rent  in  pieces,  fii&es  of  vast  stone  split  asunder, 
,  and  nothing  remaining  intire  but  the  inscription  in 
the  architrave,  showing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which 
had  not  one  letter  of  it  defac'd.    It  was  astonishing 
'  to  see  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner 
calcin'd,  so  that  all  yo  ornaments,  columns,  freezes, 
and  projectures  of  massie  Portland  stone  flew  oflT,  even 
to  ye  very  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a  great 
,  ppace  was  totally  meidted ;  the  mines  of  the  vaulted 
roofe  falling  broke  into  St  Faith's,  which  being  filled 

I  with  the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging  to  y«  sta- 
j '  tioDers,  and  carried  thither  for  safety,  Uiey  were  all 
;  consum'd,  burning  for  a  weeke  following.  It  is  also 
!  observable,  that  the  lead  over  y«  altar  at  y«  east  end 

I I  was  untondi'd,  and  among  the  divers  monuments,  the 
body  of  one  bishop  remain'd  intire.     Thus  lay  in 

,  hikt*  that  most  venerable  church,  one  of  the  most 

antient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  y«  Christian  world, 

,  besides  neere  100  more.    The  lead,  yron  worke,  bells, 

[■-- 


plate,  &c.,  mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercers 
Chapell,  the  sumptuous  Exchuige,  ye  august  fabriq 
of  Christ  Church,  all  ye  rest  of  the  Companies  Halls, 
sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in  dust ;  the  foun- 
taines  dried  up  and  ruin'd,  whilst  the  very  waters  re- 
main'd boiling ;  the  vorago's  of  subterranean .  cellars, 
wells,  and  dungeons,  formerly  warehouses,  still  burn- 
ing in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of  smoke,  so  that  in  5 
or  6  miles,  in  travendng  about,  I  did  not  see  one  load 
of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were 
calcin'd  white  as  snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd 
about  ye  mines  appear'd  like  men  in  a  dismal  desart, 
or  rather  in  some  greate  citty  laid  waste  by  a  cruel 
enemy;  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that  came 
from  some  poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  kc  Sir  Tho. 
Oressham's  statute,  tho'  fallen  from  its  nich  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all  those  of 
ye  kings  since  ye  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces,  also 
the  standard  in  Comehill,  and  Q.  Elizabetn's  effigies, 
with  some  armes  on  Ludgate,  continued  with  but 
little  detriment,  whilst  the  vast  yron  chaiues  of  the 
citty  streetes,  hinges,  bans,  and  gates  of  prisons,  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  reduc'd  to  cinders  by 
ye  vehement  heate.  I  was  not  able  to  passe  throush 
any  of  the  narrow  streetes,  but  kept  the  widest ;  the 
ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fieiy  vapour  continu'd  so 
intense,  that  my  hairo  was  almost  sing'd,  and  my  feete 
unsufferably  sur-heated.  The  bie  lanes  and  narrower 
streetes  were  quite  fill'd  up  with  rubbi^  nor  could 
one  have  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  ye  ruines  of 
some  diurdi  or  hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower 
or  pinnacle  remaining.  I  then  went  towards  Isling- 
ton and  Highgate,  where  one  might  have  scene  200,000 
people  of  fjl  ranks  and  degrees  dispers'd  and  lying 
along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they  could  save  from 
the  &e,  deploring  their  losse ;  and  tho'  ready  to  perish 
for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny 
for  relief,  which  to  me  appear'd  %  stranger  sight  than 
any  I  had  yet  beheld.  His  Majesty  and  Council  in- 
deede  tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  reliefe,  by 
proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh 
them  with  provisions.  In  ye  midst  of  all  this  cala- 
mity and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an 
alanne  begun  that  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  whom 
we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not  onely  landed,  but 
even  entering  the  citty.  There  was,  in  tmth,  some  days 
before,  greate  suspicion  of  those  2  nations  joining; 
and  now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firins  the 
towne.  This  report  did  so  terrific,  that  on  a  suddaine 
there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult,  that  they  ran 
from  their  »}ods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopp'd  from  falling  on 
some  of  those  nations,  whom  they  casualy  met,  with- 
out sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and  peril  grew  so 
excessive,  that  it  made  the  whole  court  amazM,  and 
they  did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate  difficulty 
reduce  and  appease  tho  people,  sending  troops  of 
soldiers  and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire  into 
ye  fields  againe,  where  they  were  watch'd  all  this 
night.  I  led  them  pretty  quiet,  and  came  home 
sufficiently^  weary  and  broken.  Their  spirits  thus  a 
little  calmed,  and  the  afinght  abated,  they  now  began 
to  repaire  into  ye  suburbs  about  the  citty,  where  such 
as  had  friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  which  his  Matys  proclamation  also  invited 
them. 

{A  Fortunate  Courtier  not  Envied.} 

Sept,  6  [1680].>-I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
now  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
This  gentleman  came  first  a  poor  boy  from  the  quire 
of  Salisbury,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop 
Duppa,  ana  afterwards  waited  on  my  Lord  Percy 
(brother  to  Aljiemon,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  who 
procured  for  him  an  inferior  place  amongst  the  clerks 
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of  th«  kitchen  and  green  cloth  side,  where  he  wis 
found  so  humble,  diUxent,  industriout,  and  pmdent 
in  his  behaTioar,  thatlufl  majesty  being  in  exile^  and 
Mr  Fox  waiting,  both  the  king  and  lords  about  him 
frequently  emplojed  him  about  their  affikirs ;  trusted 
him  both  with  reoeiring  and  paying  the  little  mons^ 
they  had.  Returning  with  his  majesty  to  Sngland, 
after  great  wants  and  gnat  sufferings,  his  majesty 
found  him  so  honest  and  industrious,  and  withal  so 
capable  and  ready,  that  being  adranced  from  Clerk  of 
the  Kitchen  to  that  of  the  Oreen  Cloth,  he  procured 
to  be  paymaster  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  by  his  dez- 
terity  and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  such  credit 
among  the  bankers,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  able 
to  borrow  rast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exiffenoe.  The 
continual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  tne  soldiers' 
moderate  allowance  to  him  for  his  keepinff  touch  with 
them,  did  so  enrich  him,  that  lie  is  belieTed  to  be 
worth  at  least  £200,000,  honestly  gotten  and  unenried, 
which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  all  this,  he  con- 
tinues as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  erer 
he  was.  He  is  generous,  and  li?es  yeiy  honourably ; 
of  a  sweet  natura,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is  so 
hiffhly  in  his  mi^esty's  esteem,  and  so  useftil,  that, 
bemg  long  sinee  made  a  knight,  he  is  also  adranced 
to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasuiy, 
and  has  the  rerersion  of  the  Cofierer's  place  after 
Hany  Brounker.  He  has  manied  his  eldest  daughter 
to  my  Lord  Comwallis,  and  gare  her  £13,000,  and 
restored  that  entangled  family  besides.  He  matched 
his  eldest  son  to  hbs  Trollope,  who  brings  with  her 
(besides  a  great  sum)  near,  if  not  altogether,  £2000 
per  annum.  Sir  Stephen's  lady,  an  excellent  woman, 
is  sister  to  Mr  Whittle,  one  of  the  king's  chirurgeons. 
In  a  word,  noTcr  was  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Stephen  ;  he  is  a  handsome  person,  rirtuous,  and  Tery 
religious.* 

[Evdyn*B  Accowat  qfku  Dantgkkr  Jfory.f  ] 

March  10. — She  receiTod  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
after  which,  disposing  herself  to  suffer  what  God 
should  determine  to  inflict,  she  bore  the  remainder  of 
her  sickness  with  extraordinaiy  patience  and  piety, 
and  more  than  ordinary  resignation  and  blessed  frame 
of  mind.  She  died  the  14th,  to  our  unspeakable  sor- 
row and  affliction ;  and  not  to  ours  only,  but  that  of 
all  who  knew  her,  who  were  many  of  the  best  quality, 
ffreatest  and  most  yirtuous  persons.  The  justness  of 
her  stature,  person,  comeliness  of  countenance,  grace- 
fulness of  motion,  unaffected  though  more  thui  ordi- 
narily beautiful,  were  the  least  of  her  ornaments,  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  mind.  Of  early  piety,  singu- 
larly religious,  spending  a  part  of  e?eiy  day  in  prirate 
devotion,  reading,  and  other  yirtuous  exercises ;  she 
had  collected  and  written  out  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  judicious  periods  of  the  books  she  read  in  a 
kind  of  common-place,  as  out  of  Dr  Hammond  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the  best  practical 
treatises.  She  had  read  and  digested  a  considerable 
deal  of  history  and  of  places  [geography].  The  French 
tongue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  English ;  she  under- 
stoMl  Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a  laudable 
aooount  <^  what  she  read  and  obserred,  to  idiich  as- 
sisted a  most  fiuthful  memory  and  discernment ;  and 
she  did  make  rery  prudent  and  discreet  reflections 
upon  what  she  had  observed  of  the  conversations 
among  which  she  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being 
continually  of  persons  of  the  best  quality,  she  thereby 
improved.  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to  which  she 
played  a  thorough  base  on  the  harpsichord,  in  both 

*  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was  the  progenitor  of  the  noUe  houae 
of  HoIIsxid,  BO  remarkable  for  the  line  of  diatlnguiahed  statee- 
men  which  It  haa  given  to  England. 

t  This  young  lady  died  of  snudl-poz,  Marofa  IflBB,  In  her 
twentieth  year. 


whioh  she  arrived  te  that  peribotion,  that  of  the  sdo- 
lars  of  those  famous  two  maeteni,  Signon  Pietro  and 
Bartholomeo,  she  was  esteemed  the  best;  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  management  of  it  added 
such  an  agreeableness  to  her  eoontenanoe,  withoat 
any  constraint  or  oonosm,  that  iHien  she  sung,  it  wu 
as  chazming  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear  |  this  I  rather 
note,  because  it  was  a  universal  rniaik,  and  for 
whidi  so  many  noble  and  judieioas  persons  in  mnnc 
desired  to  hear  her,  the  last  being  at  Loid  Arundel 
of  Wardour's.    What  shall  I  say,  or  rather  not  saj, 
of  the  cheerfrilnees  and  agreeableness  of  her  hu- 
mour t    Condeseending  to  the  meanest  servant  in  tbe 
family,  or  others,  she  still  kept  up  respeet,  without 
the  least  pride.    She  would  olUm  read  to  then,  exa- 
mine, instruct,  and  mj  with  them  if  they  were  tick, 
so  as  she  was  exeeedingiy  beloved  of  everybody.  Pietj 
was  so  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  constitntion  (as  i 
I  may  say),  that  even  among  equals  and  superi««s,ihe  f 
no  sooner  became  intimately  acquainted,  but  ilie  ' 
would  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  ineinuating 
something  of  religious,  and  that  tended  to  brine  them  -' 
to  a  love  of  devotion.    She  had  one  or  two  conndaotB, 
with  whom  she  used  to  pass  whole  days  in  fiksting,  | 
reading,  and  prayers,  especially  before  the  montklj 
communion  and  other  solemn  occasions.  SheaUuRrcd  | 
flattery,  and  though  she  had  abundanoe  of  wit,  the  ', 
raillery  was  so  innocent  and  ingenious,  that  it  wa» 
most  agreeable  ;  she  sometimes  would  see  a  plnr,  bat,  , 
since  the  stage   grew  licentious,  expreseed  hsnelf 
weary  of  them ;  and  the  time  spent  at  the  theatre  ni  , 
an  unaccountable  vanity.    She  never  played  at  eanb 
without  extreme  importunity,  and  fer  the  oompa&T;  i 
but  this  was  so  very  seldom,  Uiat  I  cannot  number  it ' 
among  anything  die  could  name  a  fault.    No  oae  , 
could  read  prose  or  verse  better  or  with  more  judg-  ■ 
ment ;  and,  as  she  read,  so  she  writ,  not  only  mtft  , 
correct  orthography,  p>ut]  with  that  maturitj  of ; 
judgment  and  exactness  of  the  periods,  dioios  «f  es- 

Sressions,  and  &miliarity  of  style,  that  some  lettcR  of 
ers  have  astonished  me  and  others  to  whom  she  ha« 
occasionally  written.    She  had  a  talent  of  reheaniiiig  , 
any  comical  part  or  poem,  as,  to  them  she  might  be  •[ 
decently  free  with,  was  more  pleasing  than  hewd  on 
the  theatre.    She  danced  with  the  greatest  naoe  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  so  would  her  master  say,  who  was 
Monsieur  Isaac ;  but  she  seldom  showed  that  perfec- 
tion, save  in  gracefulness  of  her  carriage,  which  w  'i 
with  an  air  of  sprightly  modesty  not  easily  to  be  de- , 
scribed.    Nothing  affected,  but  natnial  and  easjin  \ 
her  deportment  as  in  her  disoourse,  iriiich  was  alwars 
material,  not  trifling,  and  to  which  the  extraordioarr 
sweetness  of  her  tone,  even  in  familiar  speaking,  w 
very  charming.  Notidn^  was  so  pretty  as  her  descend- 
ing to  play  with  little  children,  whom  she  would  cbrm  |j 
and  humour  with  great  delight.     But  she  was  ia«it 
aflected  to  be  with  frhre  and  sober  men,  of  when  she  ,, 
might  learn  somethmgand  improve  henelf.    I  have  , 
been  assisted  by  her  in  reading  and  praying  Vv  °^  •  j 
comprehensive  of  uncommon  notions,  curious  of  kaow-  j 
ing  ever3rthlng  to  some  etoess,  had  I  not  sometiBiM  ' 
repressed  it.    Nothing  was  so  delightiU  to  her  ss  to 
go  into  my  study,  iniere  she  would  willingly  hatt 
spent  whole  days,  for,  as  I  said,  she  had  lesid  abas- 
dance  of  history,  and  all  the  best  poets  |  even  Terescpt 
Plautus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid ;  all  Ue  be^  < 
romances  and  modefn  poemsj  she  could  oompoM  it 
happily,  as  in  the  IfHfidiif  JfWwbrtt,  wheieia  is  sn  ; 
enumeration  <^  the  immense  variety  of  the  modes  and  \ 
ornaments  belonging  to  her  sex ;  but  all  these  an  tsid 


trifles  to  the  virtues  that  adorned  her  soul )  she  w 
sincerely  reli^ous,  most  dutiful  to  her  parents,  whom 
she  loved  with  an  affection  tempered  with  gtn^ 
esteem,  so  as  we  were  easy  and  free,  and  never  weiv  » 
well  pleased  as  when  she  was  with  us,  nor  needed  w 
other  convenuhtion.    She  was  kind  to  htf  sisters,  sad 
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,  .  ,  ;,  and  dwinbl*  child  I   how 

itMll  1  put  irith  kll  Itiii  goodiwH  mi  rirtua  withoat 
'    '"  '  '  nluctuicj  of  a  t«ndcr 


imileledjn.     .       .._^     . 

Oh,  buw  tie  manntf  ibj  Ion  t  h<w  daaolkta  hMt  thou 

kft  lu  I  to  ttic  gnTB  afaall  wa  both  cairj  tbj  muaoi?. 

[  AuAiou  M  Dran.] 

[Froni '  Tyrumiii,  or  Um  Ifode-'  »3 
Tna  >  witty  ixpnMion  of  HklTsni,  7  tmlimmH 
KgH  arimidi  mna  Hotto  fiairi  tipti  deUa  Joro  MMn; 
■9J>  jI«mmm  dkf  JM-  wnirftD,— gMmanto  (nja  he) 
in  uiuuli  are  infallibU  aigni  of  thair  natun ;  in 
mm,  of  tbair  undewtindipg.  Though  I  would,  not 
jadn  of  the  monk  b;  the  hwd  b«  wean,  or  oalebnte 
tlw  numoui  of  Jalian'a  eouK,  wfacra  tha  phitoeophia 
mullc  made  all  hia  offioen  appeal  lika  to  rnuij  cod- 
junn,  'tis  worth  tba  obaerriDg  ;•(,  that  the  people 
of  Rama  left  off  the  tof/a,  an  audeot  and  noble  gar- 
ment, with  their  power,  and  that  tb«  Ticiuitude  of 
Ibeii  hsbit  was  little  better  than  a  pnnge  of  that  of 
ihdi  fortune  ;  for  the  militat;  toga,  differaDciog 
IbEm  from  their  ilaToa,  waa  no  im^l  indication  of 
Ihe  dHlining  of  their  counge,  which  ahottl;  followed. 
And  1  am  of  opinion  that  whan  once  we  aluLl  we  the 
Venetian  Miutte  quit  the  gTKTitj  of  their  Terte,  the 
lUle  itMlf  will  not  long  lubaiit  without  eome  con- 
■iitetabla  alteration.  I  aia  of  opinion  thmt  tha  Swiu 
liid  not  been  now  a  nation  bnt  fbi  keeping  to  thdr 
pro4igioui  brMchea.  •  • 

Be  it  einuable  in  the  French  to  alter  and  impoae 
tbe  mode  on  oUun,  'til  no  lets  a  weabnen  and  ■ 
>Jiame  io  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  bare  no  deptn- 
ilence  on  them,  to  admit  them,  at  leait  to  that  d^iee 
I'f  leritf  a*  to  tom  into  >ll  their  ihapea  without  dia- 
mminUioDt  «*  ■*  "'>'■■  thu  freah  tahea  our  Mon- 
(leun  to  ^ipeor  like  ao  aaaj  Hzon  or  Jack  Puddinga 
Du  tlie  stage,  all  the  world  abould  miter  ihape,  and 
play  the  pantomimea  with  thorn. 

Uethink*  a  Frenoh  tailor,  with  hii  ell  In  hii  hand, 
Iwiki  tha  eDchanlreu  Cine  orer  the  oompaoioni  of 
L  Itiiaea,  and  changen  them  into  aa  man;  forma.  One 
wbile  we  are  made  to  be  to  looee  in  oar  clothct  *  *, 
M,i  by  and  bj  ^pau  like  ao  man;  malehctort  aewed 
up  in  ucka,  aa  of  old  Uiejr  were  wont  to  tmt  a  parri- 
riilc,with  ■  dog,  an  ape,  and  a  aarpent.  Now,  we  are 
^1  iwiBt,  and  at  a  dittauos  look  like  a  pair  of  tengi, 
uij  anon  atu&ed  out  behind  like  a  Dutchman.  Thia 
pilUnt  goes  io  pinched  in  tbe  waist,  a«  if  he  were  pn- 
pved  for  the  qnution  of  the  fier?  plate  in  Turkey ; 
and  that  ao  loose  in  the  middle,  aa  if  he  would  turn 
iiiKKi,  or  drop  in  two ;  now,  the  short  waiats  and  ahirta 
III  Pf  e-court  is  the  mode  i  then  tha  wide  hose,  or  n 
man  in  coats  again.  •  ■  Ifethinka  we  abould  leam 
luhaiidle  distaff  too:  Hercules  did  so  when  he  courted 
<imphale;  and  those  who  sacrificed  to  Ceres  put  on 
tbe  petticoat  with  much  eonfidenoe.        *        * 

U  was  a  fine  niken  thing  which  I  uiied  walking 
Uber  d«T  through  Westminator  HaU,  that  had  as 
uch  ribbon  about  him  as  would  hare  plundered 


I  shops,  ■ 
9  bodj 


t  up  twent; 

-K    _    _ 

nawlj  li^ad  kept 


Btillam'^s  c^    A  Mgate 

'Lich  a  cUtter  in  a  storm,  ac  thii  puppet' 

JiiJ  when  the  wind  was  in  hi*  shrouds ;  the  motion 

"i*  wonderfiil  to  behold,  and  the  well-chosen  colours 

ivcre  red,  oianfe,  blue,  and  well  gummed  aatin,  which 

ii^ueda  h^f  fancy ;  but  so  wu  our  gallant  orer- 


ii^ued  »  h^pir  fikncy ;  but  so  wi 
-narged,  [thM]  whether  he  did  w 


re  paaphlet  b;  Erdjn. 


as  a  porter  bear  it  only,  was  not  easily  to  be  le- 

For  my  part,  I  piofeaa  that  I  delight  in  a  cieeifbl 
gaiety,  affrct  and  cultirate  rariety.  The  untrerse  it- 
self were  not  beautiful  to  me  without  it ;  but  as  that 
is  in  oonstuit  and  uniltirm  snccvssion  in  the  natural, 
where  men  do  not  disturb  it,  »  would  I  ha*e  it  also 
tn  tha  artificial.  If  tbe  kings  of  Meiioo  changed  four 
timet  a-day,  itwss  but  aa  upper  vest,  whirh  they  were 
used  to  honour  some  meritorious  serrsjit  with.  Let 
men  change  their  habits  as  oft  as  they  please,  so  the 
change  be  for  tbe  better.  I  would  hare  a  summer 
habit  and  awinter  ;  for  the  spHng  and  for  tbe  autumn. 
Something  I  would  indulge  to  youth ;  something  to 
age  and  humour.  But  what  haie  we  to  do  with  these 
foreign  bntterflici  I  In  Ood'a  name,  let  the  change  be 
our  own,  not  borrowed  of  others;  for  why  should  I 
dance  aftvr  a  Monsieur's  flageolet,  that  hare  »  set  of 
English  Tiola  for  my'coneertt  We  nxed  no  Fiennb 
inrentiona  for  the  stage,  or  for  the  back. 


Sir  Sooeh  L'^stsanoe  (I6I6'I704)  enjoyed,  in 
tbe  reigns  of  Chariee  IL  and  James  VIL,  great  noto- 
riety mt  an  occauonal  p(ditical  writer.  -  During  tbe 
lebdliaa  he  had  faught  as  a  rojaliit  soldier :  being 
c«ptiued  by  the  pariiamentary  army,  be  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die,  and  lay  In  prison  almost  four 
yMU*,  coDStantly  expecting  to  be  led  forth  Io  exe- 
cutioa.  He  wis  at  length  set  &ee,  and  lired  in 
almoet  lutsJ  obscurity  till  the  Bestoratian,  when  he 
was  rewarded  witli  the  invidlouj  post  of  licenser  of 
the  preii.  From  this  time,  till  a  few  yean  before 
hii  death,  he  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  editing 


BJr  Koeer  L'EslrangF. 

of  newspapers  and  writing  irf  pamphlets,  moitly 
in  behalf  of  the  court,  frma  which  he  at  last  re- 
ceired  the  honour  of  knighthcfod.  He  ia  generally 
considered  to  bare  been  the  flnt  writer  who  sold  hia 
services  in  defence  of  any  measure,  good  or  bad.  As 
a  controTenialist,  he  was  bold,  lively,  and  vigorous, 
but  coarse,  impudent,  abusive,  and  by  no  means  a 
scrupulous  regarder  of  truth.  He  ia  known  also 
■«  a  tiondator,  having  produced  veraiou  of  .£sop's 
Fables,  Seneca's  Morals,  Ciceto'a  Offices,  Erasmus's 
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CoUoquiea,  Quevedo^s  Visions,  and  the  works  of 
Josephus.  Sir  Roger  was  so  anxious  to  accommo- 
date his  style  to  the  taste  of  the  ooobmon  people*  that 
few  of  has  works  could  now  he  read  with  any  plea- 
s we.  The  class  whom  he  addressed  were  onlv  begin- 
ning to  be  readers,  and  as  yet  relished  nothing  but 
the  meanest  ideas,  presented  Inthe  meaaeit  langnagie. 
What  immediately  follows  is  a  chapter  of  his  lila  of 
.£sop,  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Fables. 

JSaop^a  InvenHom  t»  briny  hi$  Mittras  hadt  ctgain  to  her 
Hudxmd  after  ihe  had  fe^  Urn. 

The  wife  of  Xanthus  was  well  bom  and  wealthy, 
but  BO  proud  and  domineeriug  withal,  as  if  her  for- 
tune and  her  extraction  had  entitled  het  to  the 
brMches.  She  was  horriblj  bold,  meddling  and  ex- 
penflive  (as  thai  sort  of  women  oommonlj  are),  easily 
put  off.  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be  pleased 
again;  perpetually  chattering  at  her  husband,  and 
upon  all  occasions  of  controTeisT  threatening  him  to 
be  gone.  It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Xanthus's 
stock  of  patience  being  quite  spent,  he  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
and  of  trying  a  course  of  severity,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  Iw  done  with  her  by  kindness.  But  this 
experiment,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
worse ;  for,  upon  harder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des- 
perate, and  went  away  from  him  in  earnest.  She 
was  as  bad,  'tis  true,  as  bad  might  well  be,  and  yet 
Xanthus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still ;  beside 
that,  there  was  matter  of  interest  in  the  case ;  and  a 
pestilent  tongue  she  had,  that  the  poor  husband 
dreaded  above  all  things  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willinir,  howeTcr,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
game,  and  so  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  fairest  manner  that  might  be,  to  get  her 
home  again.  But  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  in  it, 
it  seems  ;  and  Xanthus  was  so  visibly  out  of  humour 
upon  it,  that  .£sop  in  pure  pity  bethought  himself 
immediately  how  to  comfort  him,  'Come,  master,* 
says  he,  *  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  have  a  project 
in  my  noddle,  that  shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you 
back  again,  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  she  went  from 
you.'  What  does  my  .^Isop,  but  away  immediately 
to  the  market  among  the  butchers,  poulterers,  fish- 
mongers, confectioners,  &c.,  for  the  best  of  everything 
that  was  in  season.  Nay,  he  takes  private  p^ple  in 
his  way  too,  and  chops  into  the  venr  nousc  of  his  mis- 
tress's relations,  as  by  mistake.  This  way  of  proceed- 
ing set  the  whole  town  agog  to  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this  bustle ;  and  .Alsop  innocently  told  everybody 
that  his  master's  wife  was  run  away  from  him,  and 
he  had  married  another ;  his  friends  up  and  down 
were  all  invited  to  come  and  make  merry  with  him, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  wedding  feast.  The  news  flew 
like  lightning,  and  happy  were  they  that  could  cany 
I  the  first  tidings  of  it  to  the  run-away  lady  (for  every- 
'  body  knew  .^isop  to  be  a  servant  in  that  family).  It 
I  gathered  in  the  rolling,  as  all  other  stories  do  in  the 
telling,  especially  where  women's  tongues  and  pas- 
sions have  the  spreading  of  them.  The  wife,  that  was 
in  her  nature  violent  and  unsteady,  ordered  her  cha- 
riot to  be  made  ready  immediately,  and  away  she  posts 
back  to  her  husband,  falb  upon  him  with  outrages  of 
looks  and  language ;  and  ailer  the  easing  of  her  mind 
a  little,  *  No,  Xanthus,'  says  she, '  do  not  you  flatter 
yourself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  another  woman 
while  I  am  alive.'  Xanthus  looked  upon  this  as  one 
of  iBsop's  masterpieces;  and  for  that  bout  all  was 
well  again  betwixt  master  and  mistress. 

IThe  Popish  Plot.] 

At  the  fint  opening  of  this  plot,  almost  all  people's 
hearts  took  fire  at  it,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  bel- 


lowing of  execrations  and  revei%e  against  the  aeeaned 
Uoody  papists.  It  was  imputed  at  fint,  aad  m  tiie 
general,  to  the  principles  of  the  leligion ;  aadaRomto 
Catholic  and  a  regioide  were  made  one  and  the  mnt 
thing.  Nay,  it  was  a  siting  fieqaentin  soma  ef  oor 
great  and  holy  mouths,  that  thmr  were  oonfideot  there 
was  not  so  much  as  one  soul  of  the  whole  pait^,  within 
his  majesty'^  dominions,  that  was  not  aiiher  an  actor 
inthispUit,orafriendto't.  In  this  heat,  they  fell  to 
piekiiw  up  of  priests  and  Jesaits  as  fivt  aa  they  ooald 
catdi  'em,  and  so  went  on  to  consult  their  oracles  the 
witnesses  (wi^  all  formalities  of  sifting  and  examining) 
upon  the  partioulars  of  place,  time,  maimer,  penons, 
itc, ;  while  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Covut  ef  Re- 
quests were  kept  warm,  and  ringing  still  of  aew  men 
come  in,  oosroboratiag  proofs,  and  rarther  diseoveries, 
ke.  Under  this  train  and  HMthod  of  nasoiMng,  the 
managers  advanced,  decently  enough,  to  the  fbidinf 
out  of  what  they  themselves  had  laid  and  osnceited 
beforehand ;  and,  to  give  the  devil  his  due^  the  whole 
stoty  was  hut  a  farce  ef  so  many  parts,  and  the  neisy 
informations  no  more  than  a  lesson  that  they  had  mech 
ado  to  go  through  with,  even  with  the  help  of  dilignt 
and  careful  tutors,  and  of  manr  and  many  a  prompter, 
to  bring  them  off  at  a  dead  liu.  But  popeiy  was  se 
dreadful  a  thing,  and  the  danger  of  the  king's  life  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion  so  astonishing  a  surprise, 
that  people  were  abuMt  bound  in  duty  to  be  incoosi- 
derate  and  outrageous  upon't;  and  loyalty  itself 
would  have  looked  a  little  cold  and  indiftrmt  if  It 
had  not 'been  intemperate ;  insomudi  that  seal,  fieree- 
ness,  and  jealousy  were  never  moro  excusaUe  than 
upon  this  occasion.  And  now,  having  exorilcnt  matter 
to  work  upon,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  alresdy 
disposed  lor  violence  and  tumult,  there  needed  no 
more  than  blowing  the  cool  of  Gates's  narrative,  to 
put  all  into  a  flame :  and  in  the  mean  time,  all  srts 
and  accidents  were  improved,  as  well  toward  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  humour,  as  to  the  kindling  of  it 
The  people  were  fint  haired  out  of  their  senses  with 
tales  and  jelousies,  and  then  made  judges  of  the 
danger,  and  consequently  of  the  remedy ;  whidi  upon 
the  main,  and  briefly,  came  to  no  more  than  this  :  The 
plot  was  laid  all  over  the  three  kingdoms;  Frsnee, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  taxed  their  quotas  to't ;  we  were 
all  to  be  burnt  in  our  beds,  and  rise  with  our  throat! 
cut;  and  no  way  in  the  worid  but  exclusion*  and 
union  to  help  us.  The  fancy  of  this  exdusion  spread 
immediately,  like  a  gangrene,  over  the  whole  body  of  • 
the  monarchy ;  and  no  saving  the  life  of  his  majesty 
without  cutting  off  every  limb  of  the  prerogative :  the 
device  of  union  passed  insensibly  into  a  league  of  con* 
spiracy ;  and,  instead  of  uniting  protestants  ae&inet 
papists,  concluded  in  an  association  of  subjects 
against  their  sovereign,  confounding  policy  with  reli- 
gion. •  «  •  I 

I  shall  now  pass  some  necessary  reflections  upon  the 
whole.    There  never  was,  perhaps,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  so  much  coniusion  wrought  by  so  mess, 
so  scandalous,  so  ridiculous  instruments ;  lousy,  grea\T 
rogues,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  princes ;  porters 
and  the  coarsest  of  letter-carriers,  to  be  made  the  con- 
fidante of  public  ministers ;  starving  indigent  varlels  ' 
that  had  not  credit  in  the  world  for  a  Brumlgen  groat,  < 
and  lived  upon  the  common  charity  of  the  feasket,  to 
be  a  matter  of  seven  hundred  pound  out  of  pocket  in 
his  majesty's  service,  as  Gates  and  Bedloe  pretended ; 
sots,  to  find  treason  in  words,  at  length  in  common  , 
post-letters.    The  four  ruflians  to  have  but  twenty 
pound  a  man  for  murdering  the  king  by  assault,  and 
Sir  George  Wakeman  fifteen  thousand  pound  only  for 
poisoning  him,  without  running  the  fifteenth  part  of , 
the  risk ;  nay,  and  Bedloe  fifteen  hundred  pound  for  i 

I 

*  The  exeliukm  of  the  heir-presumptive,  the  Duke  of  Tort, ' 
who  was  a  Catholic,  from  the  throoeLf— fid. 
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but  la»4iiis  A  lund  to  the  helping  away  of  a  dead  jus- 
tice :  thsM,  and  a  thouaaad  inccedihilities  more,  must 
be  all  belieredy  or  the  witnesses  found  to  be  most 
dunnaUj  fomrofn*  unless  it  were  for  the  e?idence's 
Mke  that  they  had  credit  gircn  'em ;  for  the  matter 

'  of  fact,  under  such  ciicumstanoes,  was  morally  im- 
IKMible  to  be  true  i  and  for  the  probity  of  the  wit* 
iiedBies,  they  were  already  as  w^l  known  as  the  whip- 

I  ping-post,  for  a  paoh  of  swiearing,  lying,  cheating,  a 

I  prostitute  and  an  abandoned  sort  of  meroenar^  Til- 
laiu :  and  yet  such  was  the  infatuated  eredulity  of 
the  oommoa  people  at  that  season^  and  sueh  the  bold 

I  and  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the  managers  of  that  im* 
jxistuie,  that  there  was  no  pl*oo  for  either  truth  or 
hoQvsij  to  appear.  The  inference  I  draw  from  this 
preposterous  wi^  of  prooeeding  is,  that  the  whole  stoiy, 
from  end  to  end,  was  a  practice ;  that  the  suborners  of 
the  perjury  were  also  the  protectors  and  the  patrons 
of  ii  both  under  one ;  and  that  they  had  their  aocom- 
plices  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  crisis  of 
^(ate,  that  played  the  same  game  which,  their  fore* 
fathers  had  dene  upwards  of  forty  years  before. 

There  is  more  good  taste  in  the  style  of  Sir  Boger 
I/Estnmge*8  translations  of  ancient  authors  than  in 
that  of  his  originiil  works.  The  following  is  a  brief 
extract  from  Ms  rersion  of '  Seneca's  Morals  :'— 

[^InffratUude.'] 

The  principal  causes  of  ingratitude  are  pride  and 
^If-conoeit,  avarice,  enyy,  kc  It  is  a  familiar  ex- 
clamation, '  'TIS  true,  he  did  this  or  that  for  me,  but  it 
caiue  so  late,,  and  it  was  so  little,  I  had  e'en  as  good 
hare  been  without  it :  If  he  had  not  given  it  to  me,  he 
must  hare  given  it  to  somebody  else ;  it  was  nothing 
(•at  of  his  own  pocket.'  Nay,  we  are  so  ungrateful,  that 
he  that  gives  us  all  we  have,  if  he  leaves  anything  to 
himself^  we  reckon  that  he  does  us  an  injury.  It  cost 
Julius  Caesar  his  life  the  disappointment  of  his  un- 
sati&ble  companions ;  and  yet  he  reserved  nothing  of 
all  that  he  got  to  himself^  but  the  liberty  of  dispos- 
io^  it.  There  is  no  benefit  so  large,  but  malignity 
will  Mtill  lessen  it:  none  so  narrow,  which  a  good 
interpretation  will  not  enlaise.  •  No  man  shall  ever 
be  grateful  that  views  a  benent  on  the  wrons  side,  or 
takes  a  good  office  by  the  wrong  handle.  The  avari- 
cious man  is  naturally  ungrateiul,  for  he  never  thinks 
he  has  enough,  but  without  considering  what  he  has, 
only  minds  what  he  covets.  Some  protend  want  of 
])ower  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you  shall 
fmd  in  others  a  kind  of  graceless  modesty,  that  makes 
a  man  ashamed  of  requiting  an  obligation,  because 
'tit  a  confession  that  he  has  received  one. 

Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is  in- 
human ;  but  to  return  evil  for  good  is  diabolical.  There 
are  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who,  the  more  they  owe, 
the  more  they  hate.  There's  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  to  oblige  those  people ;  for  when  they  are  con- 
Mnous  of  not  paying  the  aebt,  they  wish  the  creditor 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  mortal  hatred  that  which  arises 
from  the  shame  of  an  abused  benefit.  When  we  are 
on  the  asking  side,  what  a  deal  of  cringins  there  is, 
and  profession.  '  Well,  I  shall  never  forget  tnis  favour, 
it  will  be  an  eternal  obligation  to  me.'  But,  within  a 
while  the  note  is  changed,  and  we  hear  no  more  words 
nn't,  till  by  little  and  little  it  Is  all  quite  forgotten. 
^  long  as  we  stand  in  need  of  a  benefit,  there  is  no- 
thing dearer  to  us;  nor  anything  cheaper  when  we 
have  received  it.  And  yet  a  man  may  as  well  refuse 
to  deliver  up  a  sum  of  money  that's  left  him  in  trust, 
without  a  suit,  as  not  to  return  a  good  office  without 
atiking ;  and  when  we  have  no  value  any  farther  for 
the  benefit,  we  do  commonly  care  as  little  for  the 
author.  People  follow  their  interest;  one  man  is 
grateful  for  his  convenience,  and  another  man  is  un- 
grateful for  the  same  reason. 


DR  RALPH  CCDWORTH. 

Dr  Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-1688)  is  celebrated 
as  a  y&ry  learned  divine  and  philosopher  of  this  age. 
He  studied  at  the  uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  where, 
during  the  thirty  years  succeeding  1645,  he  held  the 
office  of  xegiuB  professor  of  Hebrew.  His  principal 
work,  which  is  entitled  The  True  JnteUectual  Syetem 
of  the  Universe,  waa  published  in  1678,  and  is  de- 
signed as  a  refutation  of  the  atheistical  tenets  which 
at  that  time  were  extensively  held  in  Shgland.  It 
executes  only  a  portion  of  his  design ;  namdy,  the  es- 
tablishment of  tlie  following  three  propositions,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  fundamentals  or  essentials  of  true 
religion :  *  Pint,  that  all  things  in  the  world  do  not 
float  without  a  head  and  governor ;  but  that  there  is 
a  God,  an  omnipotent  understanding  being,  presiding 
over  alL  Secondly,  that  tliis  God  being  essentially 
good  and  just,  there  is  something  in  its  own  nature 
immutably  and  eternally  just  and  unjust ;  and  not 
by  arbitrary  will,  law,  and  command  only.  And 
lastly,  tliat  we  are  so  far  forth  principals  or  masters 
of  our  own  actions;  as  to  be  accountable  to  justice 
for  them,  or  to  make  us  guilty  and  blame-worthy 
for  what  we  do  amiss,  and  to  deserre  punishment 
accordingly.'  From  this  statement  by  Cudworth 
in  his  preface^  the  reader  will  observe  that  he  main- 
tained (in  opposition  to  two  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Hobbes),  first,  the  existence  of  a  natural  and 
ererlasting  distinction  between  justice  and  injustice ; 
and  secondly,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  On  the 
former  jpoint  he  differs  from  most  subsequent  oppo- 
nents of  Hobbism,  in  ascribing  our  consciousness  of 
the  natural  difference  of  right  and  wrong  entirely 
to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  in  no  degree  to  senti- 
ment or  emotion.  As,  however,  he  confines  his 
attention  in  the  *  Intellectual  System'  to  tlie  first 
essential  of  true  religion  enumerated  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  ethical  questions  are  in  that  work  but 
incidentally  and  occasionally  touched  upon.  In 
combating  the  atheists,  he  displays  a  prodigious 
amount  of  erudition,  and  that  rare  degree  of  candour 
which  prompts  a  controversialist  to  give  a  full 
statement  of  the  opinions  and  argument  which  he 
means  to  refute.  This  fairness  brought  upon  him 
the  reproach  of  insincerity;  and  by  a  contempo- 
rary Protestant  theologian  the  epithets  of  Arian, 
Socinian,  Deist,  and  eren  Atheist,  were  freely  ap- 
plied to  him.  *  He  has  raised,'  says  Dryden,  *  such 
strong  objections  against  the  being  of  a  God  and 
Providence,  that  many  think  he  has  not  answered 
them;' — *the  common  fate,*  as  Lord  Shaitesbuiy 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  '  of  those  who  dare  to 
appear  fair  authors.'  This  clamour  seems  to  have  dis- 
heartened the  pliilosopher,  who  refirained  from  pub- 
lishing the  other  portions  of  his  scheme.  He  lefK 
however,  several  manuscript  works,  one  of  which, 
entitled  A  Treatise  comceming  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,  but  only  introductory  in  its  character,  was 
published  in  1731  by  Dr  Chandler,  bishop  of  Durham. 
His  unprinted  writings  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  include  treatises  on  Moral  Good  and 
Evil,  Liberty  and  Necessity,  the  Creation  of  the 
World  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  Learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrews,  and  Hobbes's  Notions  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  (^od  and  the  Extension  of  Spirits. 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  speaking  of  the  two  published 
works,  observes,  that  *  The  Intellectual  System  of 
Cudworth  embraces  a  field  much  wider  than  his 
treatise  of  Immutable  Morality.  The  latter  is 
particularly  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes, 
and  of  the  Antinomians  ;*  but  the  former  aspires  to 

*  The  AntinomiAns  were  a  sect  of  PrabTteriana  which  ' 
sprang  up  during  the  confnsioo  of  the  dvU  war  in  England. 
Their  designation  is  a  Greek  oompound,  signifying  *  enemies  of 
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tear  up  by  the  roota  all  the  principlei,  both  ph  jsical 
and  metaphysical,  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It 
is  a  Work,  certainly,  which  reflects  much  honour  on 
the  talents  of  the  author,  and  still  more  on  the 
boundless  extent  of  his  learning ;  but  it  is  so  ill 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that,  since  the 
time  of  Mr  Harris  and  Dr  Price,  I  scarcely  recollect 
the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  the  writings  of  our 
British  metaphysicians.  Of  its  faults  (b^ide  the 
general  disposition  of  the  author  to  discuss  questions 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties), 
the  most  prominent  is  ^e  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
fhstic  nature;  or,  in  other  words,  **<n  a  vital  and 
spiritual,  but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent, 
created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses." Notwithstanding,  howerer,  these  and  many 
other  abatements  of  its  merits,  the  **  Intellectual 
System"  will  for  ever  remain  a  precious  mine  of  in- 
formation to  those  whose  curiosity  may  lead  them 
to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theories.'*  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  was  published  by  Mosheim 
at  Jena  in  1738,  A  few  specimens  of  Uie  original 
are  subjoined  :-^ 

[God^  though  Incomjpreheimbk,  not  InconceivaUe,} 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  because  God  is  incompre- 
hensible to  our  finite  and  narrow  understandings,  that 
he  is  utterly  InconceiTable  by  them,  so  that  they  can- 
not frame  any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  in  certain 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  ourselTes,  and  that  we 
have  not  such  an  adequate  and  comprehensiye  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thing  as  that 
we  can  perfectly  master  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a 
truth,  though  abused  by  the  sceptics,  ahUaUpt<fn  H, 
something  incomprehensilie  in  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists 
think  themselyes  so  well  acquainted  with,  because 
they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  the 
only  substance  that  they  acknowledge  either  in  them- 
selyes  or  in  the  uniyerse,  hath  such  puzzling  difficul- 
ties and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that 
they  can  neyer  be  able  to  extricate  themselyes  fiom. 
We  might  instance,  abo.  In  some  accidental  thinss, 
as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds, 
and  we  are  not  the  same  with  it,  but  haye  a  lower 
participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  axe 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof.  This 
is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we 

the  lav/  it  being  their  opinion  that  exhortations  to  morality 
trere  unneoessaxy,  at  once  to  the  elect,  whom  the  divine  grace 
would  of  itself  lead  to  the  practice  of  piety  and  Tlrtue,  and  to 
the  non-eled,  whose  oJvation  and  Ylrtuoiu  conduct  were,  by 
the  Tery  circiimatanco  of  non-etectlcm,  rendered  impoealble. 
Some  of  the  Antinomlan  doctors  cairled  their  Tiews  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  'that  ae  the  elect  cannot  fall  fkom  grace,  nor 
forfeit  the  diyine  favour,  ao  it  foUowa  that  the  wicked  actions 
they  commit,  and  the  vtolationa  (rf  the  divine  law  with  which 
they  are  chargeable,  are  not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  inittanoes  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of  God ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  have  no  oocasion  either  to  oonfeie 
their  sins  or  to  break  them  off  by  repaitanceu'  Baxter  and 
Tillotmn  were  among  the  distinguished  opponents  of  the  tenets 
of  this  sect— (Bee  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  cent. 
zviL  chap  iL  sect.  A)  Cudworth,  in  his  *  Treatise  couceruimg 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,*  olBssre  with  the  atheists  of 
antiquity  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  thought  *  that  Ood 
may  command  what  is  contrary  to  mend  rules ;  that  he  has 
no  inclination  to  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  that  ha  may  justly 
doom  an  innocent  being  to  eternal  torments ;  and  that  what- 
ever Ctod  docs  wHl,  for  that  reason  is  just,  because  he  wills  it' 
He  does  not  mentl(m,  however,  by  what  sect  these  views  were 
held. 

*  First  Prellminaiy  Dissertation  to  Encyclopedia  Biitannlca, 
7th  edition,  pb  44. 


haye  not  a  perfectly  oomprthensiTe  knowledge,  or  sach  ' 
as  is  adequate  and  oommensunte  to  the  esstnocs  of , 
things  ;  from  whence  we  ought  to  be  led  to  this  ac- 
knowledgment, that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  or 
Understanding  Being  abore  us  in  the  univene,  from 
which  our  imperfeet  minds  were  derived,  and  epoa 
which  they  do  depend.  Wheielbre,  if  we  canure 
no  idea  or  conception  of  anything,  whereof  we  have 
n«t  a  full  and  pemct  comprdiension,  then  can  w«  not 
haye  an  idea  or  c<Hkoeption  of  the  nature  of  any  sub- 
stance. But  though  we  do  not  comprehend  all  truth, 
as  if  our  mind  were  aboye  it,  or  master  of  it,  and  cao* 
not  penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  throu^  the  nature 
of  eyeiything,  yet  may  rational  souls  same  certain 
ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoeyer  is  in  the  oib  of 
beinff  proportionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  soflicicnt 
for  tiieir  purpose.  And  thou|^  we  cannot  fiilly  com- 
prehend the  Deity^  nor  exhaiut  the  infiniteness  of  it^ 
perf^ion,  yet  may  we  have  an  idea  of  •  Being  abio- 
Intely  perfect ;  such  a  one  as  is  notiro  modulo  coiSfontk, 
agrtiabU  and  proporiUmaie  to  omr  meamttt  ama  totuU- 
Img;  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a  mountain,  sad 
touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we  cannot  enoompstf 
it  all  round,  and  enclaq>  it  within  our  arms.  ViltMt' 
soever  is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  unconceivable, 
is  nothing  ;  but  not  whatsoever  is  not  fully  compre- 
hensible by  our  imperfect  understandings. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incom- 
prehensible to  us  than  anything  else  whatsoever,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fulness  of  its  being  and  perfection, 
and  from  the  transcendency  of  its  bn^tness ;  but  for 
the  vexy  same  reason  may  it  be  said  also  in  some  seitfe, 
that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  than  anr- 
thing.  As  the  sun,  though  by  reason  of  its  ezcesiiT? 
splendour  it  dazzle  our  iveak  sight,  yet  is  it,  notvith- 
standing,  far  more  visible  also  than  bat  of  the  w^- 
ldk»  tteUct—^  mnctU  misty  stars.  Where  then  i> 
more  of  li|^t  there  is  more  visibility ;  so,  where  then? 
is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more 
of  oonceptibility  and  cognoscibiliiy ;  such  a  time 
filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  actmg  more  stroDglr 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  because  our  wei^  and  imper- 
fect minds  are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and  redtm- 
dancy  of  the  Deity,  aiid  overcome  with  its  transoendect 
light  and  dazzling  brightness,  therefore  hath  it  to  ns 
an  appearance  of  darlmess  and  incomprehensibilitt ; 
as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  dMr 
transparent  ether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an 
azure  obscurity ;  which  yet  is  not  an  absolute  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere 
fancy  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  &r  from 
being  an  aijy^ment  agiunst  the  reality  of  its  existence, 
as  that  it  is  most  certain,  on  the  contraty.  that  were 
there  nothing  incomprehensible  to  us,  inio  are  bat 
contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms  of  the  univerte ; 
were  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  but  what  our 
finite  understandings  could  span  or  fathom,  and  en- 
compass round  about,  look  through  and  tlirou^,  have 
a  commanding  view  of,  and  perfectly  conquer  and 
subdue  under  them,  then  could  there  be  nothing  abiio- 
lutely  and  infinitely  perfect,  that  is,  no  Ood.      *     * 

And  nature  itself  plainly  intimates  to  us  tiiat  there 
is  some  such  absolutely  perfect  Being,  which,  though 
not  inconceivable,  yet  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite 
understandlngi,  by  certain  passions,  which  it  hath 
implanted  in  us,  tihat  otherwise  would  want  an  object  j 
to  display  themselves  upon ;  namely,  those  of  deront 
veneration,  adoration,  and  admiration,  toffether  with 
a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ;  which,  in  thv 
silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  spe^  thus  much 
to  us,  that  there  is  some  object  in  the  world  so  much  I 
bigger  and  vaster  than  our  mind  and  thoughts,  that 
it  is  the  very  same  to  them  that  the  ocean  is  to  nar- 
row vessels  ;  so  that,  when  they  have  taken  into  theDi- 
selves  as  much  as  they  can  thereof  by  contemplation, 
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and  filled  up  all  their  capacity,  there  is  still  an  im- 
mensity of  it  left  without,  which  cannot  enter  in  for 
want  of  room  to  receiye  it,  and  therafore  must  be 
apprehended  after  some  other  strange  and  more  mys- 
terious manner,  namely,  by  their  being  plunged  into 
it,  and  swallowed  up  or  loftt  in  it.  To  conclude,  the 
Deity  is  indeed  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and 
imperfect  understandings,  bUt  not  Inconceivable ;  and 
therefore  there  if  no  ground  at  all  for  this  atheistic 
pretence  to  make  it  a  non-entitj. 

[Di^iculty  of  Convincing  InitntUd  l/nbelitvers.l 

As  for  the  last  chapter,  though  it  promise  only  a 
ronfutfttion  of  all  the  Atheistic  groi^nds,  yet  we  do 
therein  also  demonstrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
all  Atheism,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  God.  We 
»y  demonstrate,  not  a  tniorii  which  is  impossible  and 
contradictious,  but)  by  necessary  inference,  horn,  prin- 
ciples altogetner  undeniahle.  Fot  Wfl  oan  by  no 
means  grant  to  the  Atheists  that  there  ia  more  than 
a  probable  persuasion  or  opinioi^  to  be  had  of  the 
existence  of  a  Qod,  without  any  dertaln  ktiowledge  or 
jieience.  NeTertheless,  it  will  foot  follow  from  hence 
that  whofloerer  shall  read  these  demonstrations  of 
o^^^  and  understand  all  the  words  of  them,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  presently  conrinced,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  put  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt 
and  hesitancy  concerning  the  existence  of  a  Ood. 
For  we  beliere  that  to  be  true  which  some  have 
a£rmed,  that  were  there  any  interest  of  life,  any  con- 
cernment of  appetite  and  passion,  against  the  truth 
of  geometrical  theorems  themselres,  as  of  a  triangle 
haring  three  angles  equal  to  two  right,  whereby  men's 
judgments  may  be  clouded  and  bribed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  demonstrations  of  them,  many  would  re- 
uiain  at  least  sceptical  about  them. 

[CrecUion,'] 

Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  our- 
^Wes,  and  all  imperfect  beings,  that  none  of  these 
can  create  any  new  substance,  men  are  apt  to  mea- 
sure all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  sup- 
pose it  uniyersally  impossible  for  any  power  what- 
ever thus  to  ereate.  But  since  it  is  oeiiain  that 
imperfect  beings  can  themseWes  produce  some  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  ccwitations,  new 
local  motion,  and  new  modifications  of  things  oorpo- 
^,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  Being  can  do  something  more,  that  is,  create 
iiew  substances,  or  giye  them  their  whole  being.  And 
it  may  well  be  thought  as  easy  for  God,  or  ui  Omni- 
potent Being,  to  male  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  moye  a  finger, 
"f  for  the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  yght ;  or, 
kstly,  f(«  an  opaque  body  to  produce  an  image  of 
it^lf  in  a  glass  at  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow ;  all 
tlieae  imperfect  things  being  but  the  cneiries,  rays, 
images,  or  shadows  of  the  Deity.  For  a  substance  to 
^  made  out  of  nothing  by  Ood,  or  a  Beiuf  infinitely 
perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense,  because  it  comes  from  Him  who  is 
^n.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  impossible  for  anything 
yhaterer  to  be  made  by  that  which  hath  not  only 
infinitely  greater  perfection,  but  also  infinite  actiye 
power.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself 
cannot  do  things  in  their  own  nature  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  deny  creation,  ought  to  proye, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  substance,  thoueh 
I  Dot  for  an  accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought 
from  non-existence  into  being.  But  nothing  is  in 
itself  impossible  whidi  does  not  imply  contracuction  ; 
'  <ind  though  it  be  a  contradiction  to  be  and  not  to  be 
,  Bt  the  lame  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in 
.  ctmceiTing  an  imperfbet  being,  which  before  was  not, 
afterwards  to  be. 


PB  RICHARD  CUMBERLAND, 

Dr  Richard  Githberland  (1633-1718),  another 
learned  and  amiable  diyine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  raised  by  King  William  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough  in  1 688.  He  had  preyiously  published, 
in  1672,  a  Latin  work^  De  Legibus  Natnra  Disqumtio 
Pkihsophica,  &a  j  or,  *  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Nature ;  in  which  their  form,  order, 
promulgation,  and  obljgatiori,  are  inyestigated  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  in  which,  also,  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  clyil, 
are  considered  and  refuted.*  This  modest  and  eru- 
dite, but  yerbose  production  (of  which  two  English 
translations  haye  appeared),  contains  many  sound 
and  at  that  time  noyel  yiews  on  moral  science, 
along  with  others  of  yery  doubtful  soundness.  The 
laws  of  nature  he  deduces  from  the  results  of  human 
conduct,  regarding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God 
which  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  man.  He  wrote 
also  a  learned  Essay  tmoards  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish 
Weights  and  Measures^  comprehending  their  Monies^ 
and  a  translation  of  Sanchoniatho*s  Phoenician  History. 
In  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  dis- 
played a  rare  degree  of  actiyity,  moderation,  and 
beneyolence.  When  expostulated  with  by  his  friends 
on  account  of  the  great  labour  which  he  underwent, 
he  replied,  *  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can ;  a 
man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust  out'  He  liyed, 
howeyer,  to  the  adyanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  mental  yigour,  that  he  success- 
fully studied  the  Coptic  language  only  three  years 
before  liis  death. 

[2%e  Tabernacle  and  Ihnple  of  the  Jeics.] 

The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to 
the  usee  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  demonstrate 
Qod's  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  form 
of  one  entire  national  church,  under  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  the  other  priests,  who  were  seneral  officers  for 
all  Israel.  The  church  in  the  wilaemess,  mentioned 
by  Saint  Stephen  (Acts  yii.  38),  was  thus  national, 
and  is  the  first  collectiye  body  of  men  called  a  church 
in  the  Scripture  language,  by  a  man  full  of  the  eyan- 
gelical  spirit. 

Synagogues  for  particular  neighbourhoods'  conye- 
nience,  in  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were  intro- 
duced long  after,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  the  na- 
tional goyemors  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and 
accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  obseryed,  also,  that  this  limited  place  for  public 
national  worship  was  within  their  own  nation,  m  the 
midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wilderness,  in  their  own 
land  in  Canaan.  No  recourse  from  it  to  a  foreign 
church  by  appeals,  but  all  difiTerences  finally  decided 
within  their  own  nation,  and  therein  all,  eyen  Aaron, 
although  the  high  priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Moses, 
yet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  king  in  Jesurun. 
Br  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one 
altar  against  another  was  preyented;  national  com- 
munion in  solemn  and  decent  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted ;  which  being  no  shadows,  but 
the  most  substantial  concerns  of  religion,  are  to  be 
preseryed  in  the  gospel  times. 

Hereby  is  more  eridently  proyed  the  magnificence, 

rmetry,  and  beauty  that  was  in  the  structure  of 
temple ;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  whidi  Qod 
proyidea  for  the  Leyites  his  ministers.  For  if  the 
cubit  by  me  proposed  determine  the  area  both  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  priests'  suburbs  (as  the  Scripture 
sets  them  both  out  by  cubits),  they  must  be  much 
lon^r ;  and  if  they  were  set  out  by  so  many  shorter 
cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  sauares  of  these  difibrent  cubits  bear  to 
each  other,  by  the  l9th  and  20th  proposition  of 
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Euelid'a  6tb  book.  Bat  tht  iiqukra  of  tfaoM  different 
Gubiti  ftre  in  foot  laeamn,  which  i*  hero  more  conre- 
Dicnt,  u  3,  SS  to  2,  25  ;  tb«  bigger  of  which  ii  near 
lialf  u  much  more  u  the  lev.  Tbarefore  thi  uttt 
of  the  temple,  ud  of  ttie  prietta'  auburtM,  are,  bc- 
coidinK  *«  in?  meuure,  ne&r  half  u  big  W>in  u  thej 
would  be  if  determiDed  bj  that  iboHei  cubit. 

Soph  psataeM  of  the  temple  Solomon  intimatts  (0 
the  king  of  Tjre  to  be  raqniiite,  aa  beM  cuiting  with 
thegn&tnenof  God  (-2  (3ininicl»  ii.  5).  Thii  rewon, 
alleged  bj  Salomon  to  a  hvatlien,  muit  be  of  mora]  or 
natural,  and  therefore  perpetual  force,  continuing  te 
eraogelical  tim« ;  ani  therefore  intimating  to  ui, 
diat  eren  aon  magnificent  and  Rtatelj  buildingi  are 
ueeful  me&na  to  signifj  what  gnM  and  honourable 
thougfati  we  haTe  of  God,  and  design  to  promote  in 
thoae  that  come  to  the  places  of  bis  public  worahip. 
And  from  Ood'a  libent  proTtsion  of  land  in  the 
Idritea'  lubuiba,  beaidea  otber  adrantagei,  wa  are 
taught  bj  Saint  Paul,  that  eren  bo  thooe  that  prewh 
the  goipel  ahontd  Htb  of  the  gospel  (I  Cor.  ix.  U}. 

The  fitnesi,  nfetj,  and  honour  of  kming  to  the 
UM  of  auch  indifferent  thinga,  aa  bare  been  deter- 
mined by  law  or  custom,  ia  clearlj  proved  hj  the 
constancy  of  Inael'a  uaing  those  mcaiurea  (althongb 
Dthera  might  be  aaeigned  as  the  Greek  or  Roman 
meaaura,  to  serre  tbe  aame  ends)  from  the  time  of 
HoBBfl,  and  probably  before,  to  tbe  captiritj  and  after. 
And  thii,  notwithstanding  they  were  uaed  bj  the 
^Tptiana  and  Canaanitei,  which  altered  not  tiieir 
nature  in  the  least.  And  this  iaitance  preiea  un- 
deniably that  auch  indifferent  practice*,  as  the  uxe  of 
the  meaauies,  may  be  highly  usefjl  to  the  greatest 
moral  duties,  tbe  public  honour  of  God,  and  the  pre- 
serratioD  of  juatice  among  them. 


Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  and  South,  who  flourished 


Db  Isaac  Barbow,  the  ion  of  b  linen-draper  of 
London,  wu  botn  in  1630,  and  at  icliool  waa  more 
remarkable  for  a  lore  of  flshting  than  for  attention 
to  hii  books.  He  itudied  at  Cambridge  for  the 
church;  butperceiTing,  at  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  the  aioendency  of  theological  and  poli- 
tical opiniona  different  from  his  own  gave  him  little 
chance  of  preferment,  be  turned  hi*  Tiews  to  the 
medical  profeaaion.  and  engaged  in  the  atudy  c^ 
anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.  After  wime  time, 
however,  he  resumed  hi«  theological  purauiu,  de- 
voting also  much  attention  to  mattonatics  and 
astronomy.  In  IGSS.haringbeendisappointedinhia 
hopea  of  obtsining  the  Greek  profeaeorahip  at  Cam- 
bridge,  he  went  abroad  for  aeverol  years,  during 
which  lie  visited  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople, Germany,  and  Ilolland.  At  tbe  Tnrhish 
capital,  where  he  spent  twelve  montlia,  he  studied 
with  great  delight  the  works  of  St  Chryaostom. 
which  were  otunpoeed  in  that  dty.  Bairowntnmed 
to  England  in  1659,  and  in  the  following  year  ob- 
tained, without  oppocition,  Uie  profeaorship  fbr 
which  he  had  fbimeiiy  been  *  candidate ;  to  which 
appointment  was  added,  in  Ififil,  that  of  pnifeiaor  of 
geometry  in  Gresbam  ooUege,  London.  Both  tbese 
he  reugned  ia  1663,  on  becoming  Lncasian  profbaaor 
of  mathematica  in  Cambridge  uniTersity.  After  fill- 
ing  the  laM  of  thew  ofBce*  with  great  ability  for  six 
yetn,  towards  tbe  end  of  which  he  pnUished  a 


valuable  and  profinuid  work  on  optics,  be  resolved 
to  devote  himself  more  ezclnsively  to  theclogg',  sod 
in  1669  resigned  his  chair  to  Isaac  Newtoa.    He 


was  subsequently  appointed  ooe  of  the  roysl  chap- 
lains; and  in  16T3  was  nominated  to  tbe  nuutenhip  . 
of  Trinity  college  by  the  king,  who  observed  on  the 
occasion,  that '  he  had  bestowed  it  oa  tbe  best  acholar 
in  England.'  To  complete  his  hononrs,  be  wss.  in 
167S.  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  univcnity ;  but 
this  final  appointment  he  survivci)  only  two  yean, 
having  been  cut  off  by  fever  in  1677,  at  tbe  age  of 
for^-six.  Dr  Barrow  was  dietiaguiibed  by  scrnpo- 
lons  int^rity  of  chaiBcter,  with  gremt  candoa^ 
modesty,  diamterestedness,  and  mental  scnmilj. 
His  manners  and  external  aspect  were  moie  thoie 
of  a  student  than  of  a  man  of  the  worid ;  and  be 
took  no  pains  to  improve  his  looks  by  ottentian  to 
dress.  On  an  occasion  when  he  presicbed  befun  > 
London  audience  who  did  not  know  him,  his  oppcai- 
ance  on  mounting  the  pulpit  made  so  unfavourable 
an  impression,  that  nearly  the  whcde  congr^atim 
immediatelyleftthechutdL  He  never  was  mmial. 
Of  his  powers  and  attainrneDta  as  a  matbonali- 
cian  (in  which  capacity  he  is  accounted  inferior  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  alone),  Barrow  baa  left  evidence 
in  a  variety  of  treatises,  neariy  alt  of  which  are  ia 
the  Latin  tongue.  It  is,  however,  by  his  theological 
works  that  he  is  more  generally  known  to  tbe  pidilic  ' 
These,  consisting  of  sermons— expoaitioiis  of  iIk 
Creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  tbe  Decalogue,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacramenta — and  bvatises  ob  tbe 
pope's  supremacy  and  the  unity  of  the  chuidi — weie 
published  in  three  fiJio  volumes  a  few  yean  after 
his  death.  His  sermons  conlJnne  in  hi^estinuliop  ] 
for  depth  and  copiousness  of  thought,  and  nemoi 
though  nnpolished  eloquence.  'As  a  writer,'  «iyi  ^ 
Mr  Stewart,  '  he  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  ti- 
dundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pretmarrt  hrevity 
of  hia  expression ;  bat  what  more  peonliariy  cbsiac- 
teiises  hu  nuuuer,  ia  a  certniii  air  of  poinHU  and 
of  coosoious  fadli^  in  the  executaon  of  whatever  be 
undertakes.  Wbetfaer  tbe  inbject  be  nwtbemslial,  > 
metaphysical,  or  theological,  he  aeems  ahrsyt  to  | 
bring  to  it  a  mind  which  feels  itself  mperiw  to  the  , 
occodon  1  and  which.  In  contending  wIDi  &k  greateil  < 
difficulties,  "  puts  forth  but  half  its  itMngth.'  "  He 
ntPnltml 
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conipoiscd  with  such  care,  that  in  general  it  was  not 
till  he  had  transcribed  his  sermons  three  or  four 
times,  that  their  language  satisfied  him.  The  length 
of  his  discourses  was  unusually  great,  seldom  less 
than  an  hour  and  a-half  being  occupied  in  the  de- 
hverr.  It  is  recorded,  that  liaving  occasion  to 
preach  a  charity  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  he  spoke  for  tliree  hours  and  a- 
half :  and  that  when  asked,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  Ured,  he  replied, 
'  Yes,  iDd€«d,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
long.'  The  infiucnce  of  the  intellectual  fertility 
wiii(!h  this  KaecdoiQ  strikingly  ilhistrates,  is  seen  in 
the  composition  of  his  sermons ;  for  the  copiousness 
of  his  thoughts  seems  to  overpower  him  in  giving 
tiiem  expression,  and  in  this  way  is  apt  to  render 
hi9  sentences  parenthetical  and  involved.  Barrow's 
btvle  is  less  poetical  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

[Pte  ExedlencT/  of  the  Cfuiatian  Bdigion,'] 

*  *  Another  peculiar  excellency  of  our  religion  is, 
that  it  prescribes  an  accurate  rule  of  life,  most  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  our  nature,  most  conducive  to 
oar  welfare  and  content,  tending  to  procure  each  man's 
private  good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of  all, 
hv  the  strict  observance  whereof  we  bring  our  human 
natare  to  a  resemblance  of  the  divine ;  and  we  shall 
aly}  thereby  obtain  God's  fiivour,  oblige  and  benefit 
men,  and  procure  to  ourselves  the  conveniences  of  a 
.«>lxT  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience.     For 
if  we  examine  the  precepts  whicn  respect  our  duty  to 
(kkI,  what  can  be  more  just,  pleasant,  or  beneficial  to 
us  than  are  those  duties  of  piety  which  our  religion 
(TijoinH  ?    What  is  more  fit  and  reasonable,  than  that 
nc  should  most  highly  esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is 
ino^t  excellent !  that  we  should  bear  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion for  him,  who  is  perfect  goodness  himself,  and  most 
t)cneficial  to  us  t  that  we  should  have  the  most  awful 
dread  of  him,  that  is  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  and 
.iu^t  i  that  we  should  be  very  grateful  to  him,  from 
n  horn  we  received  our  being,  with  all  the  comfbrts  and 
C'nTeniences  of  it  I  that  we  should  entirely  trust  and 
hope  in  him,  who  can  and  will  do  whatever  we  may 
in  reason  expect  from  his  goodness,  nor  can  he  ever 
fail  to  perform  his  promises  T  that  we  should  render 
all  due  obedience  to  him,  whose  children,  servants, 
nnd  subjects  we  are !    Can  there  be  a  higher  privilege 
than  to  have  liberty  of  access  to  him,  who  will  favour- 
ably hear,  and  is  fully  able  to  supply  our  wants !  Can 
we  denre  to  receive  benefits  on  easier  terms  than  the 
HskiDv  for  them  f    Can  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  for 
^•ir  offences  be  required  than  confessing  of  them,  re- 
I^eritEDce,  and  strong  resolutions  to  amend  them  ?  The 
piactice  of  such  a  piety,  of  a  service  so  reasonable, 
cantiot  but  be  of  vast  advantage  to  us,  as  it  procures 
{•eace  of  conscience,  a  comfortable  hope,  a  freedom 
from  all  terrors  and  scruples  of  mind,  from  all  tor- 
menting cares  and  anxieties. 

And  if  we  consider  the  precepts  by  which  our  reli- 
gion regulates  our  carriage  and  EMshaviour  towards  our 
iiei<;hbottrs  and  brethren,  what  can  be  imagined  so 
;r»od  and  useful  as  those  which  the  gospel  affords! 
It  enjoins  us  sincerely  and  tenderly  to  love  one  an- 
other ;  earnestly  to  desire  and  delight  in  each  other's 
;">o<l ;  heartily  to  s^pathise  with  all  the  evils  and 
sorrows  of  our  brethren,  readily  affording  them  all  the 
help  and  comfort  we  are  able ;  willingly  to  part  with 
our  i<ubstance,ease,  and  pleasure,  for  their  benefit  and 
relief;  not  confining  this  our  charity  to  particular 
friends  and  relations,  but,  in  conformity  to  the  bound- 
less goodness  of  Almighty  Qod,  extending  it  to  all. 
U  requires  us  mutually  to  bear  with  one  another's  in- 
firmities, mildly  to  resent  and  freely  remit  all  in- 
juries ;  retaining  no  grudge,  nor  executing  no  revenge, 
bat  requiting  our  enemies  with  good  wishes  and  good 


deeds.  It  commands  us  to  be  quiet  in  our  stations, 
diligent  in  our  callings,  true  in  our  words,  upright  in 
our  dealings,  observant  of  our  relations,  obedient  and 
respectful  to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle  to  our  in- 
feriors, modest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and  condescend* 
ing  in  our  conversation,  candid  in  our  censures,  and 
innocent,  inoffensive,  and  obliging  in  our  behaviour 
towwrds  all  persons.  It  enjoins  us  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  all  envy  and  malice,  all  pride  and  haughtiness ; 
to  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  slander,  detraction, 
reviling,  bitter  and  harsh  language;  not  to  injure, 
hurt,  or  needlessly  trouble  our  neighbour.  It  engages 
us  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  our  own  opinion, 
humour,  advantage,  or  convenience.  And  would  men 
observe  and  practise  what  this  excellent  doctrine 
teaches,  how  sociable,  secure,  and  pleasant  a  life  we 
might  lead  I  what  a  paradise  would  this  world  then 
become,  m  comparison  to  what  it  now  is } 

If  we  further  survey  the  laws  and  directions  of  our 
religion,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  our  souls 
and  bodies,  we  sh^  also  find  that  nothing  could  be 
devised  more  w(«thy  of  us,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
or  more  productive  of  our  welfare*    It  obliges  us  to 
preserve  unto  our  reason  its  natural  prerogative  and 
due  empire ;  not  to  suffer  the  brutish  part  to  usurp 
and  domineer  over  us ;  not  to  be  enslaved  to  bodily 
temper,  or  deluded  by  vain  fimcy,  to  commit  that 
which  is  unworthy  of,  or  mischievous  to  us.  It  enjoins 
us  to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  concerning 
ourselves,  suitable  to  our  total  dependence  on  Ood,  to 
our  natural  meanness,  weakness,  and  sinful  inclina- 
tions ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  or  vain  confidence  in  our  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity.    It  directs  us  to  compose  our  minds  into 
a  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  state ;  that  we  should  not 
easily  be  moved  with  anger,  distracted  with  care  or 
trouble,  nor  disturbed  with  any  accident ;  but  that 
we  should  learn  to  be  content  in  every  condition,  and 
patiently  bear  all  events  that  ma^  happen  to  us.    It 
commands  us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be  temperate 
in  our  enjoyments ;  to  abstain  irom  all  irregular  plea- 
sures which  may  corrupt  our  minds,  impair  our  health, 
lessen  our  estate,  stain  our  good  name,  or  prejudice 
our  repose.    It  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any 
creature  that  is  innocent,  convenient,  or  delightful ; 
but  indulgeth  us  a  prudent  and  sober  use  of  them,  so 
as  we  are  thankful  to  Ood,  whose  goodness  bestows 
them.    It  orders  us  to  sequester  our  minds  from  the 
fading  glories,  unstable  possessions,  and  vanishing  de- 
lights of  this  world ;  things  which  are  unworthy  the 
attention  and  aflection  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  endea- 
vours on  heavenly  and  spiritual  objects,  which  arc 
infinitely  pure,  stable,  and  durable ;  not  to  love  the 
world  and  the  things  therein,  but  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  God's  providence  ;  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  to  have  our  treasure,  our  heart,  hope,  and  conver- 
sation in  heaven.    And  as  our  religion  delivers  a  mo^t 
excellent  and  perfect  rule  of  life,  so  it  chieflyrequires 
from  us  a  rational  and  spiritual  service.    The  ritual 
observances  it  enjoins  are  in  number  few,  in  nature 
easy  to  perform,  also  very  reasonable,  decent,  and  use- 
ful ;  apt  to  instruct  us  in,  and  excite  us  to  the  practice 
of  our  duty.    And  our  religion  hath  this  farther  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  sets  before  us  a  living  cop^  of 
good  practice.    Example  yields  the  most  compendious 
instruction,  the  most  efficacious  incitement  to  action ; 
and  never  was  there  any  example  so  perfect  in  itself,  so 
fit  for  our  imitation,  as  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour; 
intended  by  him  to  conduct  us  through  all  the  parts  of 
doty,  especially  in  those  most  high  and  difiicult  ones, 
that  of  churity,  self-denial,  humility,  and  patience. 
His  practice  was  suited  to  all  degrees  and  capacities 
of  men,  and  so  tempered,  that  persons  of  all  callings 
might  easily  follow  nim  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
in  the  paformaaoe  of  all  substantial  duties  towards 
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Ood  and  man.  It  u  aUo  an  example  attended  with 
the  greatest  obligatiooA  and  inducements  to  follow  it, 
whether  we  consider  the  great  exoellencj  and  dlgnitj 
of  the  person  (who  was  the  most  holy  Son  of  God),  or 
our  manifold  relations  to  him,  bemg  our  lord  and 
master,  our  best  friend  and  most  gracious  redeemer ; 
or  the  inestimable  benefits  we  hare  reoei?ed  from  him, 
eren  redemption  from  extreme  misery,  and  being  put 
into  a  caijpudty  of  the  most  perfect  happiness ;  aU 
which  are  so  many  potent  arguments  engaging  us  to 
imitate  him. 

Again,  our  religion  doth  not  only  fully  acquaint  us 
with  our  duty,  but,  which  is  another  peculiar  virtue 
thereof,  it  builds  the  same  on  the  most  solid  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  ancient  philosophers  hare  highly  com- 
mended Tirtue,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  it ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  laid  its 
praise,  and  the  arguments  used  to  enforce  its 'practice, 
were  reiy  weak ;  also  the  principles  from  whence  it 
was  deduced,  and  the  ends  they  proposed,  were  poor 
and  mean,  if  compared  with  ours.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine  recommends  goodness  to  us  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  man's  impertect  and  fallible  reason,  but  as 
conformable  to  the  perfect  goodness.  Infallible  wisdom, 
and  most  holy  will  of  God  ;  and  which  is  eigoined  us 
by  this  unquestionable  authority,  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  and  the  only  way  to  happiness.  The  principles 
from  whence  it  directs  our  actions  are  Ioto,  reyerence, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  good-will  to  men,  and  a  due 
regard  to  our  own  welmre.  The  ends  which  it  pre- 
scribes are  God*s  honour  and  the  salvation  of  men ;  it 
excites  us  to  the  practice  of  yirtue,  by  reminding  us 
that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  the  supreme  goodness, 
express  our  gratitude  to  our  great  benefactor,  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  our  almighty  lord  and  king ;  that 
we  imall  thereby  avoid  the  wrath  and  displeasure 
of  God,  and  certainly  obtain  his  favour,  mercy,  and 
every  blessing  necessary  for  us ;  that  we  shall  escape 
not  only  the  terrors  of  conscience  here,  but  future  end- 
less misery  and  torment ;  that  we  shall  procure  not 
only  present  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  out  acquire 
crowns  of  everlasting  glory  and  bliss.  These  are  the 
firmest  grounds  on  which  virtue  can  subsist,  and  the 
most  effectual  motives  to  the  embracing  of  it. 

Another  peculiar  advantage  of  Christianity,  and 
which  no  other  law  or  doctrine  could  ever  pretend  to, 
is,  that  as  it  clearly  teaches  and  strongly  persuades 
us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  so  it  sufficiently 
enables  us  to  practise  it ;  without  which,  such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  that  all  instruction,  exhortation, 
and  encouragement  would  little  avail.  The  Christian 
law  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quickening  spirit 
attending  it.  It  sounds  the  ear  and  strikes  ti^  heart 
of  him  who  sincerely  embraces  it.  To  all  good  men 
it  is  a  sure  guide,  and  safety  from  all  evil.  If  our 
minds  are  dark  or  doubtful,  it  directs  us  to  a  faithful 
oracle,  where  we  may  receive  counsel  and  information ; 
if  our  passions  and  appetites  are  unruly  and  outrage- 
ous, if  temptations  are  violent  and  threaten  to  overbear 
us,  it  leads  us  to  a  full  magazine,  where  we  may  supply 
ourselves  with  all  proper  arms  to  withstand  and  sul^ 
due  them.  If  our  condition  is  disconsolate  or  despe- 
rate, here  we  may  apply  for  relief  and  assistance ;  for 
on  our  earnest  seeking  and  askinc,  it  ofi[ers  us  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  himself  to  direct,  assist, 
support,  and  comfort  us  in  all  exigencies.  To  them 
who  with  due  fervency  and  constancy  ask  it,  God 
hath  promised  in  the  gospel  to  '  grant  ma  Holy  Spirit' 
to  direct  them  in  their  ways,  to  admonirii  them  of 
their  duty,  to  strengthen  them  in  obedience,  to  secure 
them  firom  temptations,  to  support  them  in  affliction. 
As  this  is  peculiar  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  -of  consider- 
able advantage.  For  what  would  the  more  perfect 
rule  signify,  without  power  to  observe,  and  knowledge 
to  discern  itt  and  how  can  a  creature  so  ignorant, 
impotent,  and  inconstant  as  man,  who  is  so  easily 


deluded  by  false  appeaiances,  and  trvatpocted  vith 
disorderly  passions,  know  how  to  oanduet  himKlf, 
without  some  guide  and  assistance ;  or  how  to  pme- 
cute  what  is  good  for  him,  especially  in  eases  of  ia. 
tricacy  and  d&culty  t  how  can  such  an  one  continiic 
in  a  good  state,  or  recover  himself  from  a  bad  (me,  or 
attain  any  virtuous  habit,  did  he  not  apprehend  ndi 
a  friendly  power  ready  on  all  occasions  to  guard  and 
defend  mm  t  It  is  this  consideration  only  tiiat  eu 
nourish  our  hope,  excite  our  courage,  and  qvii^cn  oar 
endeavours  in  religious  practice,  as  it  assures  ns  tfast 
there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which,  by  God's  grsoe,  we 
may  not  perform,  and  no  enemy  so  mighty,  which,  bj 
his  help,  we  cannot  conquer ;  for  though  we  are  not 
able  to  do  anything  of  ourselves,  yet  we  *  can  do  all 
things  by  Chnst  that  strengthens  us.' 

Our  religion  doth  further  declare,  that  God  ii  not 
only  reconcilable,  but  desirous  to  be  our  friend, 
making  overtures  of  grace  to  us,  and  offering  a  frill 
pardon  for  all  crimes  we  have  committed.  It  sMum 
us,  that  if  we  are  careful  to  amend,  God  will  not  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  by  oar 
infirmity  we  often  fall,  yet  by  our  repentance  ne  nsT 
rise  agam ;  that  our  endeavours  to  please  Ood,  thoo^ 
imperfect  and  defective,  yet  if  serious  and  sinoiffe, 
will  be  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  tenor  of  that 
great  covenant  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  the 
Son  of  God  procured  by  his  intercession,  purthssed 
by  his  wondwfttl  patience  and  meritorious  obedMnot, 
ratified  and  sealed  by  his  .blood,  published  te  man- 
kind, and  confirmed  the  truth  thereof  by  many  mm- 
derful  miracles.  Thus  is  our  religion  an  inestimable 
benefit  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  all  who  sincerrij 
embrace  and  firmly  adhere  to  it ;  because  it  givei 
ease  to  their  conscience,  and  encourages  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  style  and  manner  of  iis 
speech,  which  is  properly  acoommodskted  to  the  capa- 
city of  all  persons,  and  worthy  the  m^estv  and  na- 
cerity  of  dirine  truth.  It  expresseth  itself  plainl.T 
and  simply,  without  any  affsetatioD  or  artifice,  oetes- 
tation  of  wit  or  eloquence.  It  speaks  with  an  impe- 
rious awful  confidence,  in  the  stnun  of  a  kin|^ ;  n* 
words  carrying  with  them  authority  and  power  dirine, 
commanding  attention,  assent,  and  obedience;  as  this 
vott  are  to  MieVe,  this  you  aie  to  do,  on  pain  d  oer 
high  displeasure,  and  at  your  utmost  ponl,  for  eren 
your  life  and  salvation  depend  theieon.  Such  is  the 
style  and  tenor  of  the  Scripture,  such  as  plaanlv  he- 
comes  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  use,  when  lie  i^ 
pleased  to  proclaim  his  mind  and  will  to  ns  his  sta- 
tures. 

As  God  is  in  himself  invisible,  and  that  we  could 
not  bear  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  immediate  pn- 
senoe,  if  ever  he  would  oonvinein^y  eignity  his  will 
and  pleasure  to  us,  it  must  be  by  e^ets  of  his  iDCom- 
municable  power,  by  works  extraoidinaiT  and  raper- 
natural ;  and  innumerable  such  hath  Ood  alforded  is 
favour  and  oovntenanee  f>(  our  religion ;  as  his  dearh 
predicting  the  future  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  bj 
express  voices  and  manifest  apparitions  ttom  beaTcs ; 
by  frequently  suspending  the  course  of  natural  causes ; 
by  remarkable  instances  of  providence ;  by  intenal 
attestations  on  the  minds  and  eonscienoee  of  men ;  hj 
such  wonderful  means  doth  God  demonstrate  that  the 
Christian  religion  came  fimn  him ;  an  advantsge  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  sudi  as  no  odier  institution,  eicept 
that  of  the  Jews,  whieh  was  a  pselude  to  it,  could 
ever  reasonably  pretend  to.  I  hap%  these  eensiden- 
tions  will  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  our  leligion  fivm 
all  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  inconsiderate,  fain,  sad 
dissolute  persons,  as  also  to  oonflrm  us  in  the  esteem, 
and  excite  us  to  the  praotioe  thereof. 

And  if  men  of  wit  would  lay  aside  their  pnjndiee^ 
reason  would  compel  them  toooiifhas,that  theheavealy 
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iloctrines  and  lawi  of  Christ,  established  by  innumer- 
able miracles,  his  completelj  holy  and  pure  life,  his 
meekness,  charity,  and  entire  subniission  to  the  will 
of  God,  in  his  death,  and  his  wonderful  resurrection 
from  the  state  of  the  dead,  are  most  unquestionable 
evidences  of  the  dirinity  of  his  person,  of  the  truth  of 
hii>  gospel,  and  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  us 
thankfully  to  accept  him  for  our  Redeemer  and  &kTiour, 
fiu  the  gracious  terms  he  has  proposed.  To  Ioto  God 
tvith  aU  our  souls,  who  is  the  maker  of  our  beings, 
aud  to  lore  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  who  bear  his 
image,  as  they  aie  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Cliruitian  religion,  to  are  they  duties  fitted  to  our 
Dttture,  and  most  agreeable  to  our  reason.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  obtaining  the  love,  favour,  and  kindness 
*){  God  should  be  the  chief  and  ruling  principle  in  our 
hearts,  the  first  thing  in  our  consideration,  as  what 
ought  to  gorem  all  ike  piirposes  and  actions  of  our 
lires ;  so  we  cannot  possibly  have  more  powerful  mo- 
tives to  goodness,  righteousness,  justice,  equity,  meek- 
ness, humility,  temperance,  and  chastity,  or  greater 
dls6uanres  and  discouragement  from  all  kinds  of  sin, 
than  what  ike  Holy  Scriptures  afford  us.  If  we  will 
fear  and  reverence  God,  love  our  enemies  who  despite- 
fullj  use  us,  and  do  good  in  all  our  capacities,  we  are 
promised  that  our  reward  shall  be  very  great ;  that 
we  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  that  we 
'ball  be  inhabitants  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
hearen,  where  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  crown  of 
righteoasness,  of  life,  and  gloiy. 

iWhatia  Witf] 

First  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing  is  we 
«peak  of  is,  or  what  this  facetiousness  doth  import  t 
To  which  question  I  mieht  reply  as  Democritus  aid  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man ;  '  'TIS  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know.'  Any  on»  better  appre- 
hends what  it  is  by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform 
him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile 
and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
p^tures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variouslV  apprehended  by 
"ereral  eyes  ana  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less 
hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than 
to  make  a  portrait  of  PtDtetis,  or  to  define  the  figure 
'*f  the  fleetmg  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion 
to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a 
trivial  saying,  or  in  foiging  an  apposite  tale :  some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advan* 
ta?c  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 
of  their  sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  ezpre«ion ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under 
au  odd  sinulitade ;  aometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  ill  a  quirkifih  tvason,  in 
a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly 
retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a 
Wld  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  iron^,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  »  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible 
reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense : 
^imetimes  a  ocenical  representation  of  penons  or 
things,  a  counterfeit  speechi  a  mimical  look  or  ces- 
ture  paaeeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  aSlscted  simplicity^ 
N>metime8  a  presumptuous  bluntnees,  giveth  it  being : 
'sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucl^  hitting  upon 
what  is  sttange;  sometimes  firom  a  cimfby  wresting 
ttbvious  matter  to  the  pnipoee ;  often  it  consists  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springeth  np  one  can  hardly  tell 
how.  Its  ways  are  nnaocoontable  and  inexplicable, 
being  answerable  to  the  niimberlen  rovings  of  fancy 
and  windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner 
of  speaking  out  of  the  Simple  and  plain  way  (such  as 
reason  ten^eth  and  proveth  things  by),  which  by  a 
pretty  sutpiising  nncouthness  in  eoneeit  or  ezpiession 
doth  affiset  and  amuse  the  fiuicj,  stirring  in  it  some 
wonder,  and  breeding  some  delist  thereto.  It  raiseth 
admiration,  as  signirfing  a  nimble  sagacity  of  appro- 


hension,  a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of 
spirit  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.  It  seemeth 
to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch 
in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  notable  skill,  that  he 
can  dexterously  accommod^  them  to  the  purpose 
before  him ;  together  with  a  liyely  briskness  of  humour 
not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagination. 
Whence  in  Aristotle  such  persons  are  termed  epUlexioi, 
dexterous  men ;  and  eutropoi,  men  of  facile  or  vei'sa- 
tile  manners,  who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all 
things,  or  turn  all  things  to  themselves.  It  also  pro- 
cureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with  its  rare- 
ness or  semblance  of  difficulty ;  as  monsters,  not  for 
their  beauty,  but  their  rarity ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not 
for  their  use,  but  their  abstruseneas,  afe  beheld  with 
pleasure,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious 
thoughts  ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit ; 
by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of 
emulation  or  complaisance  ;  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and 
thence  grateful  tang. 

[  Wise  Selection  qf  Pleasures^] 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ; 
in  general,  by  disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  good  delight  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of; 
and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mis- 
chiefs, and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to.  For 
whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate 
advice,  sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexter- 
ous addreM,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceeding, 
doth  naturtdly  result,  wisdom  confers :  whatever  evil 
blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  credulity, 
precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance, 
backwardness,  inability,  unwieldmess  and  confusion 
of  thought  beget,  wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand 
snares  and  tr«u:herous  allurements,  from  innumerable 
rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceedingly  many 
needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruitless 
endeavt>arB,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and 
rightly  to  value  the  objects  that  court  our  fl^[ections 
and  challenge  our  care;  and  thereby  regulates  our 
passions  and  moderates  our  endeavours,  which  begets 
a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of 
mind.  For  when,  being  deluded  with  fiilse  shows,  and 
relying  upon  ill-grounded  presumptions,  we  highly 
esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly  pursue  things 
of  little  worth  in  thonselves  or  concernment  to  us; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and 
prodigally  mispend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  our 
labour,  so  tiie  event  not  answering  our  expectation, 
our  minds  thereby  are  confound^,  disturbed,  and 
distempered.  But  when,  guided  by  right  reason,  we 
conceive  great  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured 
with,  and  vigorously  strive  to  attain,  things  of  excel- 
lent worth  and  weighty  consequence,  the  conscience 
of  having  well  plaeed  our  affections  and  well  employed 
our  pains,  and  the  experience  of  fruits  corresponding 
to  our  hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  with  unexpressible 
content.  And  so  it  is:  present  appearance  and  vul- 
gar conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon  our  fiuicies,  dis- 
guising tilings  with  a  deceitful  varnish,  and  repre- 
senting those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest 
advantage;  whilst  the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a 
more  subtle  and  spiritual  nature,  like  fairest  jewels 
enclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of  gross 
sense,  and  pass  undiscemed  by  us. .  But  the  li|^t  of 
wisdom,  as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture,  and  be- 
reaves it  of  its  false  ooleurs,  so  it  penetrates  into  the 
retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals  its  genuine 
lustre. 

ICfrief  Controlled  hp  WisdomJ} 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troublea,  griefs,  and  pains 
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incident  to  life,  whether  cmuaI  adYereities  or  natural 
afflictionii,  eaqr  and  supportable,  b^  rightly  ralaing 
the  iinpoitanoe  and  moderating  the  influence  of  them. 
It  suffers  not  busy  fancy  to  alter  the  nature,  amplify 
the  degree,  or  extend  the  duration  of  them,  by  repre- 
senting them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remediless  tnan 
they  truly  are.  It  allows  them  no  force  beyond  what 
naturally  and  necessarily  they  have,  nor  contributes 
nourishment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them  at  a 
due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach  upon 
the  soul,  or  to  propagate  their  influence  beyond  their 
proper  sphere. 

[Honwr  to  Qod,"] 

God  is  honoured  by  a  willing  and  careful  practice 
of  all  piety  and  virtue  for  conscience*  sake,  or  an 
avowed  obedience  to  his  holy  will.  This  is  the  most 
natunJ  expression  of  qui  levercuce  towards  him,  and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  same  in 
others.  A  subject  caiinot  better  demonstrate  the  re- 
verence he  bears  towards  his  prince,  than  by  (with  a 
cheerful  dilijKence)  observing  his  laws;  for  by  so 
doing,  he  declares  that  he  acknowledgeth  the  autho- 
rity and  revereth  the  majesty  which  enacted  them : 
that  he  approves  the  wisdom  which  devised  them,  and 
the  goodness  which  designed  them  for  public  benefit ; 
that  he  dreads  his  prince's  power,  whicn  can  maintain 
them,  and  hia  justice,  which  will  vindicate  them ; 
that  he  relies  upon  his  fidelity  in  making  good  what 
of  protection  or  of  recompense  he  propounds  to  the 
observers  of  them.  No  less  pregnant  a  sienification 
of  our  reverence  towards  God  do  we  yield  in  our 
gladly  and  strictly  obeying  his  laws,  thereby  evi- 
dencing our  submission  to  God's  sovereign  authority, 
our  esteem  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  our  awful 
regard  to  his  power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in 
him,  and  dependence  upon  his  word.  The  goodliness 
to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste,  which  is 
ever  perceptible  in  tiiose  fruits  which  genuine  piety 
beareth,  the  beauty  men  see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a 
sober  conversation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from 
works  of  justice  and  charity,  will  certainly  produce 
veneration  to  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  such  thiogs, 
and  to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them.  We  shall 
especially  honour  God  by  dischaiging  faithfully  those 
offices  which  God  hath  intrusted  us  with  ;  by  improv- 
ing diligently  those  talents  which  God  haUi  committed 
to  us ;  by  using  caiefUUy  those  means  and  opportu*- 
nities  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us  of  doing  him 
service  and  promoting  his  glory.  Thus,  he  to  whom 
God  hath  given  wealth,  if  he  expend  it,  not  to  the 
nourishment  of  pride  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the 
gratifying  his  own  pleasure  or  humour,  but  to  the 
furtherance  of  God's  honour,  or  to  the  succour  (^  his 
indigent  neighbour,  in  any  pious  or  charitable  way, 
he  doth  thereby  in  a  special  manner  honour  God. 
He  also  on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  wit  and  part^, 
if  he  employ  them  not  so  muoh  in  contriving  projects 
to  advance  his  own  petty  interests,  or  in  procuring  vain 
applause  to  himseli,  as  in  advantageously  setting  forth 
God's  praise,  handsomely  recommending  goodness, 
dexterously  engaging  men  in  ways  of  virtue,  he  doth 
thereby  remarkably  honour  God.  He  likewise  that 
hath  honour  conferred  upon  him,  if  he  subordinate  it 
to  God's  honour,  if  he  use  his  own  credit  as  an  instru- 
ment of  bringing  oedit  to  goodness,  thereby  adorning 
and  illustrating  piety,  he  by  so  doing  doth  eminently 
practise  ^is  duty. 

[The  Qoodnm  qf  GodJ] 

Wherever  we  direct  our  eyes,  idiether  we  reflect 
them  inward  upon  ourselves,  we  behold  his  go6dttess 
to  occupy  and  penetrate  the  veiy  root  and  centre  of 
our  beings ;  or  extend  them  abroad  towards  the  things 
about  us,  we  may  perceive  oanelves  cndosBd  wholly, 


and  surroonded  with  his  benefits.  At  home,  we  find 
a  comely  body  framed  by  his  curious  aitxfioe,  rsriom 
organs  fitly  proportioned,  situated  and  tempered  for 
strength,  ornament,  and  motion,  actuated  by  a  gntk 
heat,  and  invigorated  with  lively  spirits,  diirpowd  to 
health,  and  qualified  for  a  long  endurance ;  robsrr* 
vient  to  a  soul  endued  with  divers  senses,  facaltir*, 
and  powers,  apt  to  inquire  after,  pursue,  and  perceiTc 
various  delights  and  contents.  Or  when  we  cootcot- 
plate  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  and,  walkiB<! 
about  at  our  leisure,  gaae  upon  this  ample  theatre  rf 
the  world,  considering  the  stately  beauty,  con^tsnt 
order,  and  sumptuous  furniture  thereof,  the  glorioaf 
spletidour  and  uniform  motion  of  the  hcavnit,  th« 
pleasant  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  curious  figure  snd 
fragrant  sweetness  of  plants,  the  exquisite  frsrae  of 
animals,  and  all  other  amazing  miracles  of  natorp, 
wherein  the  glorious  attributes  of  God  (especially  bi* 
transcendent  goodness)  are-  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played («o  that  by  them  not  only  large  acknowledg- 
ments, but  even  congratulatory  hymns,  an  it  were,  of 
praise,  ha've  boen  extorted  from  the  mouths  of  Aris- 
totle, Pliny,  Oalen,  and  such  like  men,  never  «q«- 
pected  guilty  of  an  excesriive  devotion),  then  A<mU 
our  he^fcs  to  aflected  with  thankful  sense^  and  our 
lips  break  forth  into  his  praise. 

[ChttHiy,] 

Is  any  man  fallen  into  disgrace!  charity  doth  Wd 
down  its  head,  is  abashed  and  out  of  countcDsuce. 
partaking  of  his  shame,  ts  any  man  diaappointed  of 
nis  hopes  or  endeavours  t  charity  crieth  out,  alv !  as 
if  ijt  wece  itself  defeated.  Is  any  man  afBictcd  with 
pain  or  sickness!  charity  looketh  sadly,  it  ngheth 
and  groaneth,  it  fainteth  and  languisheth  with  kim. 
Is  any  man  pinched  with  hard  want  1  charity,  if  ii 
cannot  succour,  it  will  condole.  Doth  ill  news  vmt  -. 
charity  doth  hear  it  with  an  unwilling  ear  anda  lad 
lieart,  although  not  particularly  concerned  in  it.  Tie 
right  of  a  wreck  at  sea,  of  a  field  spread  with  caicMNs  , 
of  a  ooontiy  desolated,  of  houses  burnt  and  citia 
ruined,  and  of  the  like  caUmitiet  incident  to  mso- 
kind,  would  touch  the  bowels  of  any  man ;  bot  the 
very  report  of  them  would  affect  the  heart  of  duritj. 

[Qmoord  and  Di^conU} 

How  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  (as  Sarid  , 
saith)  for  brethren  (and  so  we  are  all  at  lesst  b;  i 
nature)  to  live  together  'in  unity.    How  thst  (m  , 
Solomon  saith)  better  is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietse^i 
therewith,  than  a  house  fall  of  sacrifices  witii  ilrife.  . 
How  delicious  that  conmisation  is  ythitk  is  aceon- 
panied  wiUi  mutual  ^BQlkfidence,  fi«edom,  conrtesr, 
and  oomplaiflanoe ;  how  cahn  the  mind,  howoompastd 
the  aflhctions,  how  seme  th»  conntcnaoee,  how  im1<^ 
dious  the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how  oontentful 
the  whole  lift  is  of  him  that  adther  devlsrth  misdiicf 
a^nst  others,  nor  suapoetvany  to  be  contrived  sMin^t  i 
himself !  And  ooBtranwiM,  how  ungrateful  and  mth- 
•ome  a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a  state  of  enmity,  wnth, 
disseuMon :  haying  the  thoughts  distracted  with  toH- 
dtous  care,  anxious  suspicion,  envious  regret;  the 
heart  boiliiig  with  cfaoler,  the  face  ofvt<ievM  with 
discontent,  the  tongue  ianing  and  out  of  tone,  the 
ears  filled  with  discordant  ninses  of  contiadictkn, 
clamour,  and  reproach ;  the  whole  fnme  of  body  and 
soul  distempeted  and  disturbed  with  the  wont  of 
passions  t  How  much  more  oomftfitahls  it  is  to  walk 
in  smootii  and  et en  patha^  thaa  to  waadtr  in  rag^ 
ways  oveigrewn  with  oriers,  obstructed  wiA  labsyand 
beset  with  snarss;  to  sail  steadily  in  a  qaiet»  thaa  t^ 
be  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea;  to  behM  tfce  lov^T 
&ce  of  heaven  smiling  with  a  dieerfiil  -  sennity,  than  - 
to  see  it  frowning  with  clouds,  or  Aging  witfi  atsnas ; 
to  hearhamonions  consents  than  dhwoMBt  jaaglay ; 
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to  see  objects  correspondent  in  graceful  sjrmmeti^, 
than  lying  diitonlerly  iu  confused  lieap«;  to  be  in 
health,  and  have  the  natural  humours  consent  in 
uioderate  temper,  than  (a<i  it  happens  in  diseases) 
agitated  with  tumultuous  commotions :  how  all  senses 
and  faculties  of  man  unanimously  rejoice  in  those 
emblems  of  peace,  order,  harmony,  and  proportion. 
Yea,  how  nature  uniTersolly  delights  iu  a  quiet  sta- 
bility or  undisturbed  progress  of  motion ;  the  beauty, 
xtrcugth,  and  vigour  of  everything  requires  a  concur- 
rjiice  of  force,  oo-operation,  and  contribution  of  help  ; 
all  things  thrive  and  flourish  by  coumiunicating  reci- 
procal aid ;  and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friendlv  con- 
^>\nycj  of  its  parts ;  and  especially  that  .political 
bociety  of  men  chiefly  aims  at  peace  as  its  end,  de- 
poiuls  on  it  as  its  cause,  relies  on  it  for  its  support. 
Hour  much  a  peaceful  state  resembles  heaven,  into 
which  neither  complaint,  pain,  nor  clamour  {ouie 
itcHikoSy  outc  ponoSy  oiUc  kraugi,  as  it  is  in  the  Apo- 
calvpiH})  do  ever  enter ;  but  blcs-sed  souls  converse 
together  in  perfect  love,  and  in  perpetual  concord ; 
aiid  how  a  condition  o(  enmity  represents  the  state  of 
hell,  thatHblack  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred, 
fiery  wrath,  and  honible  tumult.  How  like  a  panv- 
di^c  the  world  would  be,  flourishing  in  joy  and  re^t, 
if  men  would  cheerfully  conspire  in  aflection,  and 
lielpfuUy  contribute  to  each  other's  content :  and  how 
like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when,  like  wild 
beasts,  they  rex  and  persecute,  worry  and  devour  each 
oth«r.  How  not  only  philosophy  hath  placed  the 
supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind 
and  tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of 
irTe<rular  pajnions  and  perturbations ;  but  that  Holy 
hkripture  itself,  in  that  one  term  of  peace,  most  usu- 
ally comprehends  all  joy  and  content,  all  felicity  and 
pro:<perity :  so  that  the  heavenly  consort  of  angels, 
when  they  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
createst  happiness  to  mankind,  could  not  better  ex- 
presd  their  sense  than  by  saying,  *  Be  on  earth  peace, 
aiid  good-will  among  men.' 

Almighty  God,  the  most  good  and  beneficent  Maker, 
pidous  Lord,  and  mercitul  Preserver  of  all  things, 
infuse  into  their  hearts  those  heavenly  graces  of  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  benignity ;  grant  us  and  his  whole 
church,  and  all  his  creation,  to  serve  him  (^uietl^  here, 
and  a  blissful  rest  to  praise  and  magnify  him  for 
eftr. 

{Induttrtf.] 

By  industry  we  understand  a  serious  and  steady 
application  of  mind,  joined  with  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  our  active  fiMnilties,  in  prosecution  of  any  reason- 
able, honest,  useful  design,  in  order  to  the  afioomplish- 
ment  or  attainment  of  some  considerable  good ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  merchant  is  industrious  who  coutinueth 
intent  and  active  in  driving  on  his  trade  for  acquiring 
wealth ;  a  soldier  is  industrious  who  is  watchful  for 
occwion,  and  eunest  in  action  towards  obtaining  the 
victory ;  and  a  scholar  is  Industrious  who  doth  assi- 
duously bend  his  mind  to  study  for  getting  know- 
ledge. 

Industry  doth  not  consist  merely  in  action,  for 
that  is  incessant  in  all  persons,  our  mind  being  a  rest- 
less thing,  never  abiding  iu  a  total  cessation  from 
thought  or  from  desigti ;  being  like  a  ship  in  the  sea, 
if  not  steered  to^fi^c^''good  purpose  by  re«iion»  yet 
toned  by  the  waves  of  mucy,  or  driven  by  the  winds 
of  temptation  somewhither.  But  the  direction  of  our 
mind  to  some  good  end,  without  roving  or  flinching, 
in  a  straight  and  steady  course,  drawing  after  it  our 
active  powers  in  execution  thereof,  doth  constitute 
indnstty;  the  which  therefore  usuallv  is  attended 
with  labour  and  pain ;  for  our  mind  (which  naturally 
doth  affect  variety  and  liberty,  being  apt  to  loathe 
familiar  objects,  and  to  be  weary  of  any  constraint)  is 


not  easily  kopt  in  a  constant  attention  to  the  same 
thing ;  and  the  spirits  employed  in  thought  are  prone 
to  flutter  and  fly  away,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  flx  them ; 
and  the  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained 
to  a  high  pitch,  or  detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  feel 
a  lassitude  somewhat  oflensive  to  nature;  whence 
labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of 
industry,  and  laboriousuess  is  a  name  signifying  it ; 
upon  which  account  this  virtue,  as  involving  labour, 
deserveth  a  peculiar  commendation ;  it  being  then 
most  laudable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  when 
so  doing  is  attended  with  difliculty  and  trouble. 

Such,  in  general,  I  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  in- 
dustry, to  the  practice  whereof  the  following  conside- 
rations may  induce. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  doth  befit  the 
constitution  and  frame  of  our  nature,  all  the  faculties 
of  our  soul  and  organs  of  our  body  being  adapted  in 
a  congruity  and  tendency  thereto:  our  hands  are 
suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our  senses  to 
watch  for  occasion  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing 
evil,  our  reason  to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employ- 
ing the  other  parts  and  powers ;  all  these,  I  say,  are 
formed  for  action,  and  that  not  in  a  loose  and  gad- 
ding way,  or  in  a  slack  and  remiss  degree,  but  in  re- 
gard to  determinate  ends,  with  vigour  requisite  to 
attain  them  ;  and  especially  our  appetites  do  prompt 
to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things  not  attainable  with- 
out it ;  according  to  that  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
•  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killcth  him,  for  his  hands 
refuse  to  labour ;'  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  desire  things 
which  he  cannot  attain  without  pains ;  and  not  en- 
during them,  he  for  want  then*of  doth  feel  a  deadly 
smart  and  anguish  :  wherefore,  in  not  being  industri- 
ous, we  defeat  the  intent  of  our  Maker,  we  pervert  his 
work  and  gifts,  wo  forfeit  the  use  and  benefit  of  our 
faculties,  we  are  bad  husbands  of  nature's  stock. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto,  industry  doth  preserve 
and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tunc  and 
temper,  improving  and  advancing  it  towards  its  best 
state.  The  labour  of  our  mind  m  attentive  medita- 
tion and  study  doth  render  it  capable  and  patient  of 
thinking  upon  any  object  or  occasion,  doth  polish  and 
refine  it  by  use,  doth  enlarge  it  by  accession  of  habits, 
doth  quicken  and  rouse  our  spirits,  dilating  and  dif- 
fusing them  into  their  proper  channels.  The  very 
labour  of  our  body  doth  keep  the  organs  of  action 
sound  and  clean,  discussing  fogs  and  superfluous 
humours,  opening  passages,  distributing  nourishment, 
exciting  vital  heat;  barring  the  use  of  it,  no  good 
constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist ;  but  a  foul 
rust,  a  dull  numbness,  a  resty  listlessncss,  a  heavy 
unwieldiness,  must  seize  on  us;  our  spirits  will  bo 
stifled  and  choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay ;  the  vigour  of 
our  mind,  and  the  health  of  our  body,  will  be  much 
impaired. 

It  js  with  us  as  with  other  things  in  nature,  which 
by  motion  are  preserved  in  their  native  purity  and 
perfection,  in  their  sweetness,  in  their  lustre;  rest 
corrupting,  debasing,  and  defiling  them.  If  the  water 
runneth,  it  holdcth  clear,  sweet,  and  fresh ;  but  (Stag- 
nation tumeth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle :  if  the  air 
be  fanned  by  winds,  it  is  pure  and  v/holesome  ;  but 
from  being  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid :  if 
metals  be  employed,  they  abide  smooth  and  splendid  ; 
but  lay  them  up,  and  they  soon  contract  rust :  if  the 
earth  be  belaboured  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  com ; 
but  lying  neglected,  it  mil  be  overgrown  with  brakes 
and  thistles;  and  the  better  its  soil  is,  the  ranker 
weeds  it  will  produce:  all  nature  is  upheld  in  its 
being,  order,  and  state,  by  constant  agitation  :  every 
creature  is  incessantly  employed  in  action  conform- 
able to  Its  designed  end  and  use :  in  like  manner  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  our  faculties  dc« 
pend  on  their  constant  exercise. 
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CTCXOP-ffiDIA  OP 


John  Tillotbon  {1630-1S94)  -ns  the  ion  of  a 

olothier  at  Sowerby,  near  Halifai,  and  wa*  brought 
up  to  the  CalTinistic  &tth  of  the  FucltaDs.    Wliile 


studying  at  Cambridge,  bi«  early  notions  were  con 
Biderably  modified  by  the  perusal  of  Chillingworth', 
'  Religion  of  the  Protestaott;'  and  at  the  pauing  of 
the  act  of  uuiformity  in  1662,  they  had  become  »o 
nearly  allied  l«  thote  of  the  chuich  of  EnglaDd,  that 


preacher,  and  began  to  rite  in  the  chnrdi.  Itvai 
ai  lecturer  In  St  Lawrence  chnrcb.  Jewry,  in  the 
city  of  Londco,  that  bis  aennons  flnt  attracted 
general  attentian.  The  importance  which  he  thiu 
acquired  he  endeaToured  to  employ  in  farimr  of  ha 
old  asBociatea.  the  nonconfonniBts.  whom  he  tu 
anxious  to  bring,  like  himseIC  within  the  pale  of  the 
establishment!  hut  his  efforts,  though  mainlj  ppr- 
haps  prompted  by  benerolent  feclinp.  led  to  no- 
thing but  disappointment  Meanwhile.  TfllotsOT 
had  married  Miss  French,  a  niece  of  Oliier  Crom- 
well, by  which  alliance  he  became  connected  with 
the  celebrated  Dr  Wilkins.  the  second  husband  of 
his  wife's  mother.  This  led  to  his  being  intruEtrd 
with  the  publication  of  the  works  of  that  prdsw 
after  his  decease.  The  moderate  principles  of  Til- 
lotaon  as  a  churchman,  and  his  respectable  chanc- 
ter,  raised  bim  after  the  Kevolution  to  the  anti- 
biahnprJc  of  Canterbury,  in  wliich  situation  be 
exerted  himself  to  remoye  the  abuses  that  h-iiS 
crept  into  the  church,  and,  in  particular,  jnanifolpii 
a  strong  desire  to  abolish  oon-residence  amMig  tlic 
clergy.  These  proceedings,  and  the  helerodoiy  of 
some  of  his  views,  excited  much  enmity  against 
him,  and  sutijected  him  to  considerable  annoyauce  I 
He  died  about  three  years  after  being  raised  lu 
the  primacy,  leaving  his  EermoDs  as  thi:  sole  pru- 
perty  with  which  he  was  able  to  endow  his  widn*. 
On  account  of  his  great  celebrity  as  a  divine,  ttiry 
were  purchased  hy  a  bookseller  for  no  less  than  tnu 
thousand  Sre  hundred  guineas;  and  duwn  to  the 
present  time,  they  haTS  continued  in  high  estimation. 
as  instructive,  rational,  perspicuous,  and  imprtssivr 
discounes.  Although  uie  style  of  Tillotioa  is  fre- 
quently careless  and  languid,  bis  sentences  tediwii 
iDsical,  his  words  ill-chosen  and  nnskilfuUj 
ind  his  metapbors  deficient  in  dignity,  je\ 
there  is  so  much  warmth  and  '    ' 


a  freedom  from  the  appearance 
and  art,  and  so  strong  an  infusion  of  exceUent 
and  virtuous  feeling,  that,  in  spite  of  all  dtfyat. 
theae  sermons  must  srer  be  attractive  to  (he  ad- 
mirers of  sound  practical  religion  and  philoaiqiby. 
Hany  detached  passagea  might  be  quoted,  in  wbidi 
important  truths  are  conveyed  with  admiisUe  fone 
and  precision ;  in  tlie  following  extracts,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  both  the  excellences  lod 
faulta  of  the  works  of  this  eminent  divine. 


lAdranCaga  of  TruA  and  Sinrrnlg.]  I 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantuss  [>f  ip-  ! 


and  m'any  more.  If  the  show  of  anythin' 
good  for  anything,  I  am  rare  sincerity  is  Mm:  . 
for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  In  be  tkit  ii 
which  be  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  hi<r  I 
such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to!  for  to  counlttftil  »il 
dissemble,  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some  ml  I' 
excellency.  Now,  the  beat  way  m  the  world  fDramtn  ' 
to  seem  to  be  an^hini,  is  resily  to  be  what  we  w«iM  Ij 
seem  to  be.  Besides,  tbat  it  is  many  times  as  tKwbIc- '. 
some  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  tt !] 
to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  ont  ^ 
but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and  then  all  hiiMif  !| 
and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  are  lost  Th«»  u  some- 
thing unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  skiUiil  ere  will  I 
easily^  diBccm  from  native  ^nly  and  conUleiiOD.  :' 
It  is  bard  to  personate  and  act  a  {auf  loig;  for  1 
where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  natura  wdlalwavg  ii 
be  endeaiouring  to  return,  and  will  pwf  oat  ui!  i| 
betray  herself  one  lime  or  other.  Thenbie,  if  nj  '! 
man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  M  Um  k  h  |! 
indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  ftj  ' 
body's  satisfaction;  so  that,  upon  all  aceoosts,  dn-  ![ 
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c«ntY  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly  as  to  the  affairs 
of  thiH  world,  integrity  hath  many  adrantages  over 
all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dispimulation  and 
•Ifccit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the 
$afer  and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it 
h:i8  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
raid  [lerplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it;  it  is 
tlie  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying 
u.^  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
hist  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  con- 
tiiiually  grow  weaker,  and  less  eff*ectual  and  serrice- 
aMe  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains 
^trci)<Tth  by  use  ;  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man 
prartibeth  it,  the  greater  serrice  it  does  him,  by  con- 
til  mine;  his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with 
nhom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and 
coiifiiience  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  adyantage 
in  the  business  and  affairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
Loihing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
m^  apon  our  lips,  taid  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a 
inaii'H  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
rit^t  many  more  to  make  it  eood.  It  is  like  building 
upon  a  false  foundation,  which  continually  stands  in 
lit  ed  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more 
chargeable  than  to  hare  raised  a  substantial  building 
.^t  first  upon  a  true  and  solid  foundation ;  for  sin- 
it-rity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing 
li'llow  or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  ana 
";>0D,  fears  no  discovery ;  of  which  the  crafty  man  is 
always  in  danger ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the 
'lark)  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that 
MTis  may  read  them.  He  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
hinisi'lf  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for 
^Tantcd  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  him- 
^*  If  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  thii),  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compen- 
'iious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the 
'l>cedj  despatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in 
tliiise  we  hare  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few  words; 
it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
C'lmnonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end 
than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whiatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
}'C  iu  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over; 
^ut  the  inconyenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it 
>':in^  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
I'icion,  80  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth, 
ii'T  truiited  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly.  When 
I  man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
ht:  in  net  fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath,  in  his  great 
Mi«dom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
Itrvt*perity  even  of  our  worldly  affairs.  These  men  are 
«)  blinded  by  their  covetousness  and  ambition,  that 
f  bey  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  adyantage,  nor  for- 
h<»Ar  to  seise  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  in- 
direct ;  th^  cannot  see  so  far  a^  to  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the  rast  benefit  and 
aiirantagos  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were 
hut  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough 
to  discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  yirtuc, 
hut  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more 
^tVectually  their  own  mterests  j  and  therefore  the  jus- 
tice of  thediyine  proyidenoe  hath  hid  this  truest  point 
of  wisdom  from,  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not 
1^  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and 
<vrve  their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 
means. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for 
a  day,  and  should  ncyer  have  occasion  to  converse 


more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good 
opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 
(speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world)  if  a 
man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  onoe,  and  ventured  it 
at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world, 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
last  and  hold  out  to  the  end ;  all  other  arts  will  fail, 
but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry  a  man  through,  and 
bear  him  out  to  the  last. 

[  Virtue  and  Vice  Declared  hy  the  General  Vote  of 

Mankind,} 

God  hath « shown  us  what  is  good  by  the  general 
yote  and  consent  of  mankind.  Not  that  all  mankind 
do  agree  concerning  virtue  and  vice ;  but  that  as  to 
the  great«r  duties  of  piety,  justice,  mercy,  and  the 
like,  the  exceptions  are  but  few  in  comparison,  and 
not  enough  to  infringe  a  general  consent.  And  of 
this  I  shall  offer  to  you  this  threefold  evidence : — 

1.  That  these  virtues  are  generally  praised  and  held 
in  esteem  by  mankind,  and  the  contrary  vices  gene- 
rally reproved  and  eyil  spoken  of.  Now,  to  praise 
anything,  is  to  give  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  it ; 
and  to  censure  anything,  is  to  declare  tbat  we  believe 
it  to  be  evil.  And  if  we  consult  the  history  of  all 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  things  which  are  generally 
praised  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  posterity,  are  piety  and  devotion,  grati- 
tude and  justice,  humanity  and  charity ;  and  that  the 
contrary  io  these  are  marked  with  ignominy  and  re- 
proach :  the  former  are  commended  eyen  in  enemies, 
and  the  latter  are  branded  eyen  by  those  who  had  a 
kindness  for  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of  them ;  so 
constant  hath  mankind  always  been  in  the  commen- 
dation of  virtue,  and  the  censure  of  vice.  Nay,  we 
find  not  only  those  who  arc  virtuous  themselves  giv- 
ing their  testimony  and  applause  to  virtue,  but  even 
those  who  are  vicious ;  not  out  of  love  to  goodness, 
but  from  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds,  and  from 
a  secret  reverence  they  bear  to  the  common  consent 
and  opinion  of  mankind.  And  this  is  a  great  testi- 
mony, because  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  ex- 
torted by  the  mere  light  and  force  of  truth. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
than  for  vice  to  reprove  sin,  and  to  hear  men  condemn 
the  like  or  the  same  things  in  others  which  they  allow 
in  themselves.  And  this  is  a  clear  evidence  that  vice 
is  generally  condemned  by  mankind ;  that  many  men 
condemn  it  in  themselves ;  and  those  who  are  so  kind 
as  to  spare  themselves,  are  very  quick-sighted  to  spy 
a  fault  in  anybody  else,  and  will  censure  a  baa 
action  done  by  another,  with  as  much  freedom  and 
impartiality  as  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  world. 

And  to  this  consent  of  mankind  about  virtue  and 
vice  the  Scripture  frequently  appeals.  As  when  it 
commands  us  to  '  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  ■ 

ignorance 

some  things  so  confessedly  good,  and  owned  to  be  such 
by  so  general  a  vote  of  mankind,  that  the  worst  of 
men  have  not  the  face  to  open  their  mouths  against 
them.  And  it  is  made  the  character  of  a  viituous 
action  if  it  be  lovely  and  commendable,  and  of  good 
report ;  Phiiip.  iv.  8,  *  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  make  account  of  these 
things ;'  intimating  to  us,  that  mankind  do  generally 
concur  in  the  praise  and  commendation  of  what  is 
virtuous. 

2.  Men  do  generally  gloiy  and  stand  upon  their 
innocency  when  they  do  virtuously,  but  are  ashamed 
and  out  of  countenance  when  they  do  the  contrary. 
Now,  glory  and  shame  are  nothing  else  but  an  appeal 
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to  tbo  judgment  of  others  conccmifig  the  good  or  evil 
of  our  actions.  There  are,  indeed,  aoino  mxeh  inon> 
BteiB  as  Rie  impudent  in  their  impieties,  but  theoe  are 
but  few  in  comparison.  OeneraUy,  mankind  10  modest ; 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  do  evil  are  mpi  to  blush 
at  their  own  faults,  and  to  confess  them  in  their  coun- 
tenance, which  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
not  only  guilty  to  themselves  that  they  have  done 
amiss,  but  that  they  are  apprehenaive  thfat  others 
think  so ;  for  guilt  is  a  pMsion  respecting  ouf«elyes, 
but  shame  regards  others.  Now,  it  is  a  sign  of  shfune 
that  men  love  to  coiM»al  their  faults  from  others^  and 
commit  them  secretly  in  the  dark,  and  without  int- 
nesses,  and  are  afimid  even  of  a  child  or  a  fool ;  or  if 
Uiey  be  discovered  in  them,  they  are  solicitous  to  ex> 
cuse  and  extenuate  them,  and  ready  to  lay  the  fault 
upon  anybody  else,  or  to  transfer  their  guilt,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can,  upon  othqcs.-  All  which  toe 
certain  tokens  that  men  are  not  only  naturally  guilty 
to  themselves  when  they  commit  a  fault,  but  that 
they  are  sensible  also  what  opinioas  others  liave  of 
these  things. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  men  are  apt  to  stand  upon 
their  juatificatioD,  aiul  to  gloiy  when  they  have  xTouo 
well.  The  conscience  of  a  man*s  own  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity lifts  up  his  head,  and  gi^es  him  confidence 
before  others,  because  ho  is  satis&ed  they  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  actions.  What  a  good  face  does  a  man 
naturally  set  upon  a  good  deed  I  And  how  does  he 
sneak  when  he  hath  done  wickedly,  being  sensible 
that  he  is  condemned  bv  others,  as  well  as  by  himself  I 
No  man  is  afraid  of  being  upbraided  for  liaving  dealt 
honestly  or  kindly  with  others,  nor  does  he  account  it 
any  calumny  or  reproach  to  have  it  reported  of  him 
that  he  is  a  sober  and  chaste  man.  No  man  blusheth 
when  he  meets  a  man  with  whom  he  hath  ke^t  his 
word  and  discharged  his  trust ;  but  every  man  is  apt 
to  do  so  when  he  meets  one  with  whom  he  has  desdt 
dishonestly,  or  who  knows  some  notorious  crime  by 
him. 

3.  Vice  is  generally  forbidden  and  punished  by 
human  laws  ;  but  against  the  contraiy  virtues  there 
never  was  any  law.  Some  vices  are  so  manifestly  evil 
in  themselves,  or  so  mischievous  to  human  sodety, 
that  the  laws  of  most  nations  have  taken  care  to  dis- 
countenance them  by  severe  penalties.  Scarce  any 
nation  was  ever  so  barbarous  as  not  to  maintain  and 
vindicate  the  honour  of  their  gods  and  religion  by 
public  laws.  Murder  and  adultexy,  rebellioq  and 
sedition,  peijury  and  breach  of  trust,  fraud  and  op- 
pression, arc  vices  severely  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
most  nations — a  clear  indication  what  opinion  the 
ffcnerality  of  mankind  and  the  wisdom  of  nations 
have  always  had  of  these  things. 

But  now,  against  the  contrary  virtues  there  never 
was  any  law.  No  man  was  ever  impeached  for '  living 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world* 
— a  plain  acknowledgment  that  mankind  alwavs 
thought  them  good,  and  never  were  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  them ;  for  had  they  beoi  so,  they 
would  have  provided  against  them  by  laws.  This  St 
Paul  takes  notice  of  as  a  great  commendation  of  the 
Christian  virtues — *  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  kindness,  fidelity, 
meekness,  temperance ;  against  such  there  is  no  law ;' 
the  greatest  evidence  that  could  be  given  that  these 
things  are  unquestionably  good  in  the  esteem  of  man- 
kind, *  against  such  there  is  no  law.'  As  if  he  had 
said,  Turn  over  the  law  of  Moses,  search  those  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  tweh'c  tables  of  the  Ro^ 
mans,  and  those  innumerable  laws  that  have  been 
added  since,  and  you  shall  not  in  any  of  them  find 
any  of  those  virtues  that  I  have  mentionedcondemned 
and  forbidden — ^a  clear  evidence  that  mankind  never 
took  any  exception  against  them,  but  are  generally 
agreed  about  the  goodness  of  them. 
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lEvtdence  of  a  Creator  in  tKc  Stmchtre  qftht  TTonU] 

How  often  might  a  man,  after  his  had  jumbled  % , 
set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  gmuu 
before  they  would  fall  into  an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so 
much  as  make  a  good  diseoiirse  in  pnise!  And  nar 
not  a  little  hof^  he  as  eaeily  made  by  ehaace,  m  thk 
great  volume  of  the.  woiid !  How  loqg  m^t  a  mtii 
06  in  sprinkling  coWun  upon  a  canvass  with  a  care- 
less lumd,  before  they  oould  happen  to-make  the 
exact  picture  of-  a  man  t  And  i»  a  man  easier  naile 
by  chauoe  than  has  p&eture  1  How  losig  might  twentv 
thousand  blind  laen^  which  jhonld  be  mxki  out  fivu 
the  several  remote  parts  of  Englaad,  wander  up  nd 
down  before  ther^  would  idl  meet  opon  SsEdMur 
Plainsi  and  fall  mto  tank  imd  file  in  &»  exact  csda 
of  an  army  I  And  yet  thisis  much  toore  easy  ta  br 
imagined,  than  how  the  iaaumcrabla  blind  part*  of 
matter  should  lendeavous  themselves  into  a  wocld. 

A  state  of  sin  and  holiness  are  not  like  two  vb^ 
thai  are  just  parted  by  a  line,  so  as  a  man  may  ^t('p 
out  of  the  one  full  int6  the  other ;  but  they  are  Hit 
two  ways  that  lead  to  very  distant  places,  and  a)n«^- 
quently  are  at  a  good  distance  from  one  anothfr ;  vJ 
tne  farther  a  man  hath  travelled  in  the  cue,  tbf 
farther  he  is  from  the  other ;  so  that  it  requires  ticue 
and  pains  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

[SeaoliUion  necessary  in  fcrtating  Vtce.J 

He  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  vice,  is  like  a  man 
laid  fast  in  a  bog,  who,  ov  a  faint  and  lazy  strug^lh::! 
to  get  out,  doea  but  q^d  his-sttength  to  vopiu^y 
and  sinks  himself  the  deeper  into  it :  the  only  vaj  if, 
by  a  resolute  and  vigorous  effort  to  sprii^  out,  if  p«- 
siblu,  at  once.  When  men  are  setftly  mtged  aad 
pressed,  th^  fiad  a  power  in  themselves  which  (ber 
thought  they  had  note  like  a  oovard>driTen.npto  a 
wall,  who^  in  the  extremity  of  dietreB  and  dcf^pair, 
will  fight  torribly,  and  perfona  wenden;  or  like  a 
man  lame  of  the  gout,  who,  being  ateaiilted  hgr  a  pit- 
sent  and  terrible  danger,  fmij^ts  his  diaeasp,  lUid  will 
find  his  legs  rather  Ukati  lose  his  life. 

ISwtjpdaritjf.'] 

To  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wise,  worthy,  sdJ 
excellent,  is  not  a  distiaragement,  but  a  pnaise :  vnvy 
matt  would  choose  to  be  thus  singular.  *  *  To  art 
otherwise,  is  just  as  if  a  man,  upon  great  deliboation, 
should  lather  choose  to  be  cbowned  than  to  be  sated 
by  a  plank  or  a  small  boat,  or  to  be  carried  Into  tk^ 
harbour  any  other  way  than  in  a  great  ship  of  ^o 
many  hundT<^  tons. 

IComm^necment  of  a  Vidaus  Ccttne,] 

At  first  setting  out  upon  a  vicious  oouise,  men  an; 
a  little  nice  and  delicate,  like  young  tiaveUen,  who 
at  first  are  offignded  at  every  speck  of  dirt  that  li^t) 
upon  them ;  but  afler  they  have  been  accustomed  u> 
it,  and  have  travelled  a  good  while  in  foul  ^mjs  >( 
oeaseth  to  be  troublesome  to  them  to  be  dashed  aod 
bespattered.  *  * 

When  we  bend  a  thing  at  first,  it  will  endeavour 
to  restore  itself;  but  it  may  be  held  bent  se  lung,  til' 
it  will  continue  so  of  itself,. and  grow  crooked;  and 
then  it  may  require  more  force  and  vielenqs  to  reduce 
it  to  its  former  stiaightaess  than  we  used  to  make  it 
crooked  at  first. 

[The  J/oraZ  Fedin^t  Inatinctirt.] 

[God  hath  discovered  our  duties  to  us]  hf  akiod^'f 
natural  instinct,  by  which  I  mean  a  seciet  impTt^i<?Q 
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upon  the  minds  of  men,  whereby  thej  are  naturally 
earned  to  approve  some  thinjgs  as  good  and  fit,  and  to 
(dislike  other  thingn,  as  having  a  native  evil  and  de- 
fomiitj  in  them.  And  this  I  call  a  natural  instinct, 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  proceed  so  much  from  the 
fxercii^  of  our  reason,  as  from  a  natural  propension 
and  inclination,  like  those  instincts  wiiich  are  in 
bmte  creatures^  of  natural  affection  and  eare  toward 
thdr  young  ones.  And  that  these  inolinations  are 
precedent  to  aXl  reason  and  disooorse  about  them,  evi- 
dently appears  by  this,  that  they  do  put  forth  them- 
4elres  every  whit  as  vigorously  in  young  persons  as  in 
those  of  riper  reason  ;  in  the  rude  and  ignorant  Sort  of 
people,  as  in  those  who  are  more  polished  and  re> 
fined.  For  we  Jee  plainly  tiiat  the  young  and  igno- 
rant  have  as  strong  impressions  of  piety  and  d<'votion, 
as  troK  a  sense  of  ipjatitnde,  and  justice,  and  pity,  as 
the  wiser  and  more  knowing  part  of  mankind.  A 
plain  indication,  that  the  reason  of  mankutd  is  pre- 
vented^ by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  and  anticipation 
cfioceming  the  good  or  evil,  the  comeliness  or  defor- 
mity, of  these  things.  And  though  this  do  not  equally 
extend  to  all  tjie  instances  of  our  duty,  yet  as  to  the 
cfTeat  lines  and  essential  parts  of  it.  mankind  bardly 
ii«>ed  to  consult  any  other  oracle  than  the  mere  pro- 
])eusions  and  inclinations  of  their  nature ;  as,  whether 
wo  ought  to  reverence  the  divine  nature,  to  be  grate- 
ful to  those  who  have  conferred  benefits  upon  us,  %o 
{•pcAk  the  truth,,  io  be  faithful  to  our  promise,  to^  re- 
store that  which  is  committed  to  us  iu  trust,  to  pity 
aiid  relieve  those  that  are  in  misery,  and  in  all 
ihingi  to  do  to  oMts  as  we  would  have  them  do 
to  us. 

[SpirUwd  JPridic.] 

Nothing  is  more  cemmotiy  and  more  to  bo  pitied, 
than  to  see  with  what  a  confident  contempt  and 
sromful  pity  some  ill^flstiacted  and  ignorant  people 
will  lament  thie  blindness  and  Ignorance  of  those 
who  have  a  thousand  times  more  true  knowledge  and 
skill  than  ^erasehres,  net  only  in  all  other  things, 
but  even  in  the  practice  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the 
ChriBtian  religion ;  believing  those  who  do  not  relish 
their  affeeted  phrases  and  uncouth  forms  of  speech 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  raystexy  of  the  gospel,  and  utter 
strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of  godliness^ 

lEdueation.] 

Sndi  ways  of  education. as  are  prudmtly  fitted  to 
the  partienlar  disposition  of  ehildren,  are  like  wind 
and  tide  together,  which  will  make  the  work  go  on 
aiiiain:  bat  those  ways  which  are  applied  cross  to 
nature  are  like  wmd  against  tide,  which  will  make  a 
stir  and  conflict,  but  a  vexy  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  in- 
filled and  dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in 
^urh  a  measure,  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  them  : 
for  children  are  narrow-mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great 
deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at  once. 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon, 
npt  to  be  moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like 
moist  and  soft  clay,  which  is  pliable  to  any  form ;  but 
"^ton  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

(ireat  severitiifts  dd  often  work  an  effect  quite  oon- 
trary  to  that  wbieh  was  intended  ;  and  many  times 
thftto  who  were  bred  up  in  a  very  seyere  school  hate 
Irtirolng  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the  cruelty  that  was 
u«ed  to  force  it  upon  them.  So  likewise  an  endeavour 
to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreason- 
able strictness  and  rigour,  does  often,  beget  in  them  a 
Uning  disgust  and  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
,  te^'heth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that 
thev  teach  them  to  know  it. 

*  The  word  prevented  is  here  used  In  the  obsolete  sense  of 


EDWARD  8TIUJMOFLEET. 

•  Edward  Stillingfleet  (1635-1699)  distin- 
guished himself  in  early  life  by  his  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  title  of 
his  prineipal  work  is  Originea  Sacra ;  or  a  Batumal 
Aisinad  of  the  GroMnds  of  Natural  and  lieveaJed 
Religion.  His  abilities  and  extensive  learning  caused 
him  to  be  raised  in  1689  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of 
Worcester.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  published 
A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  in  which 
some  passages  in  Lookers  Essay  on  the  Human 
UndeMtanding  were  attacked  as  subversive  of  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity ;  bat  in  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued,  the  philosopher  was  gene- 
rally held  to  have  come  off  victorious.  So  great 
WAS  the  bishop*8  chagrin  at  this  result,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  The  promi- 
nent matters  of  discussion  in  this  controversy  were 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul.  On  tlieee  points  Locke  argued,  that 
although  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  revealed  in 
Scripture,  the  re-animation  of  the  identical  bodies 
which  inhabited  this  world  is  not  revealed;  and 
that  even  if  the  sotil  were  proved  to  be  materia],  this 
would  not  imply  its  mortnlity,  since  an  Omnipotent 
Creator  may,  if  he  pleases,  impart  the  faculty  of 
thinking  to  matter  as  well  as  to  spirit  The  dispu- 
tation was  carried  on  by  Locke  with  much  more 
gentleness  and  ^ood  temper  than  by  Stillingfleet,  who 
displayed  considerable  captiousness  and  asperity 
towards  his  opponent 

Fifty  of  Stillingflccfs  sermons,  published  after  his 
death,  deservedly  bear  a  high  character  for  good 
sense,  sound  morality,  energy  of  style,  and  tlie  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  they  display.  Extracts 
from  two  of  them  ore  subjoined. 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which  doth  most 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life.  For  wisdom  as  it 
refers  to  action^  lies  in  the  proposal  of  a  right  end,  and 
the  choice  of  the  most  proper  means  to  attain  it : 
whidi  end  doth  not  refer  to  any  one  part  of  a  man's 
life,  but  to  the  whole  as  ti^en  together.  He  therefore 
only  deserves  the  name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  con- 
siders how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor  and 
mean,  nor  how  to  be  well  when  he  is  sick,  nor  how  to 
escape  a  present  danger,  nor  how  to  compass  a  parti- 
cular design ;  but  he  that  considers  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  together,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  make 
the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  means  he  may  best  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  it.  1  confess  it  is  one  great  part  of 
a  wise  man  never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much  hap- 
piness here  ;  for  whoever  doth  so  is  sure  to  find  him- 
self deceived,  and  consequently  is  so  much  more 
miserable  as  he  fails  ui  his  greatest  expectations.  But 
since  God  did  not  nito,ke  men  on  purpose  to  be  miser- 
able, since  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  men's  con- 
ditions, since  that  difference  depends  very  much  on 
their  own  choice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to 
place  true  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  t^ose  things  which 
tend  most  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life. 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
what  he  doth,  and  either  prevents,  or  lessens,  or  makes 
him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  the 
most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  it.  It  was  a  bold 
saying  of  Epicurus,  *  That  it  is  more  desirable  to  be 
miserable  b^  acting  according  to  reason,  than  to  be 
happy  in  going  against  it ;'  and  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
caA  well  agree  with  his  notion  of  felicity  :  but  it  is  a 
certain  troth,* that  in  the  consideration  of  happiness, 
the  satisfiiction  of  a  man's  own  mind  doth  weigh  down 
all  the  external  accidents  of  life.  For,  suppose  a  man 
to  have  riches  and  honoun  as  great  as  Ahasuerus 
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bestowed  on  his  highest  faTourite  Haman,  yet  by  his 
sad  instance  we  find  that  a  sniall  discontent,  when  the 
mind  suffers  it  to  increase  and  to  spread  its  Tenom, 
doth  so  weaken  the  power  of  reason,  disorder  the  pas- 
sions, make  a  man's  life  so  uneasy  to  him,  as  to  pre- 
cipitate him  from  the  height  of  his  fortune  into  the 
depth  of  ruin.  But  on  the  other  side,  if  we  suppose  a 
man  to  be  always  pleased  with  his  condition,  to  enjoy 
an  even  and  quiet  mind  in  every  state,  being  neither 
lifted  up  with  prosperity  nor  cast  down  with  adversity, 
he  is  really  happy  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It 
is  a  mere  q>ecuIation  to  discourse  of  any  complete 
happiness  in  this  world ;  but  that  which  doth  either 
lessen  the  number,  or  abate  the  weight,  or  take  off  the 
malignity  of  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  contribute  very 
much  to  that  degree  of  happiness  which  may  be  ex- 
pected here. 

The  integrity  and  simplicity  of  a  man's  mind  doth 
all  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  a  man's  own  mind.  For  although  it  be 
impossible  for  a  man  not  to  be  liable  to  error  and 
mistake,  yet,  if  he  doth  mistake  with  an  innocent 
mind,  he  hath  the  comfort  of  his  innocency  when  he 
thinks  himself  bound  to  correct  his  error.  But  if  a 
man  prevaricates  with  himself,  and  acts  against  the 
sense  of  his  own  mind,  though  his  conscience  did  not 
judge  aright  at  that  time,  yet  the  goodness  of  the  bare 
act,  with  respect  to  the  rule,  will  not  prevent  the  sting 
that  follows  the  want  of  inward  integrity  in  doing  it. 
*■  The  backslider  in  heart,'  saith  Solomon, '  shall  be 
filled  with  his  own  ways,  but  a  good  man  shall  be 
satisfied  from  himself.'  The  doing  just  and  worthy 
and  generous  things  without  any  sinister  ends  ana 
designs,  leaves  a  most  agreeable  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
like  that  of  a  constant  health,  which  is  better  felt 
than  expressed.  When  a  man  applies  his  mind  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  wnen  he  doth  under- 
stand it  (as  it  is  not  hard  for  an  honest  mind  to  do, 
for,  as  the  oracle  answered  the  servant  who  desired  to 
know  how  he  might  please  his  master,  *  If  you  will 
seek  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it'),  sets  himself 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  poivue  it ;  thoudi  the  rain 
falls,  and  the  floods  arije,  and  the  winds  blow  on 
ever^r  side  of  him,  yet  he  enjoys  peace  and  (^uiet  within, 
notwithstanding  all  the  noise  and  blustermff  abroad  ; 
and  is  sure  to  hold  out  after  all,  because  he  is  founded 
upon  a  rock.  But  take  one  that  endeavours  to  blind 
or  corrupt  or  master  his  conscience,  to  make  it  serve 
some  mean  end  or  design  ;  what  uneasy  reflections 
hath  he  upon  himself,  what  perplexing  thoughts, 
what  tormenting  fears,  what  suspicions  and  jealousies 
do  disturb  his  imagination  and  rack  his  mind  I  What 
art  and  pains  doth  such  a  one  take  to  be  believed 
honest  and  sincere  I  and  so  much  the  more,  because  he 
doth  not  believe  himself:  he  fears  still  he  hath  not 
given  satisfaction  enough,  and  by  overdoing  it,  is  the 
more  suspected.  *  *  Secondly,  because  integrity 
doth  more  become  a  man,  and  doth  really  promote 
his  interest  in  the  world.  It  lis  the  saying  of  Dio 
Chrysostom,  a  heathen  orator,  that  'simplicity  and 
truth  is  a  peat  and  wise  thing,  but  cunning  and  de- 
ceit is  foolish  and  mean ;  for,'  saith  he,  *  observe  the 
beasts:  the  more  courage  and  spirit  they  have,  the 
less  art  and  subtilty  they  use  ;  but  the  more  timorous 
and  ignoble  they  are,  the  more  false  and  deceitful.' 
True  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raises  a  man 
above  the  need  of  using  little  tricks  and  devices. 
Sincerity  and  honesty  carries  one  through  many  diffi- 
culties, which  all  the  arts  he  can  invent  would  never 
help  him  through.  For  nothing  doth  a  man  more 
real  mischief  in  the  world  than  to  be  suspected  of  too 
much  craft  ;  because  every  one  stands  upon  his  guard 
against  him,  and  suspects  plots  and  designs  where 
there  are  none  intended ;  insomuch  that,  though  he 
speaks  with  all  the  sincerity  that  is  possible,  yet  no- 
thing he  saith  can  be  believed.    *    *    But  *  he  that 


walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  a&d 
Bpeaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart/  as  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribeth  the  practice  of  integrity,  may  possibly  mc«t 
with  such  as  will  be  ready  to  condemn  him  for  hypo- 
crisy at  first ;  but  when  uiey  find  he  keeps  to  a  oeruin 
rule,  and  pursues  honest  designs,  without  any  gnst 
regard  to  the  opinion  which  o&en  entertain  ooDceiu- 
ing  him,  then  all  that  know  him  cannot  but  estefm 
and  value  him  ;  his  friends  love  him,  and  his  enemieo 
stand  in  awe  of  him.  '  The  path  of  the  just,'  saith 
the  wise  man,  *  is  as  the  shining  light  whidi  shiaeth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.*  As  the<Uy 
begins  with  obscurity  and  a  great  mixture  of  dark]M»s,  ' 
till  by  quick  and  sUent  motions  the  light  oTercotufs  ' 
the  mists  and  vapours  of  the  ni^t,  and  not  only 
spreads  its  beams  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  hut 
darts  them  into  the  deepest  and  most  shady  valler* ; 
thus  simplicity  and  integrity  may  at  first  appeariAg 
look  dark  and  suspicious,  till  by  degrees  it  breab 
through  the  olouds  of  envy  and  detraction,  and  then 
shines  with  a  greater  glory. 

I 

[ImtnoderaU  Self-LoveJ] 

There  is  a  love  of  ourselves  which  is  founded  in 
nature  and  reason,  and  is  made  the  measure  of  our 
love  to  our  neighbour ;  for  we  are  to  love  our  nrirfi- 
bour  as  ourselves ;  and  if  there  were  no  due  lore  if  . 
ouraelves,  there  could  be  none  of  our  neighbour.  Bat 
thif  love  of  ourselves,  which  is  so  consistent  with  ih«  . 
love  of  our  neighbour,  can  be  no  enemy  to  our  peace : 
for  none  can  live  more  quietly,  and  peaceably  th&n 
those  who  love  their  neighboun  as  themselves.  Bu: 
there  is  a  self-love  which  the  Scripture  condemns,  be- 
cause it  makes  men  neevish  and  froward,  uneasy  to 
themselves  and  to  their  neighbours,  filling  them  with 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  with  recftect  t<> 
themselves,  making  them  apt  to  mistrust  the  inten- 
tions and  designs  ox  others  towards  them,  and  bo  pro-  ^ 
duclng  ill-will  towards  them ;  and  where  thai  hath 
once  got  into  men's  hearts,  there  can  be  no  long  peace 
with  those  they  bear  a  senet  grudge  and  ill-will  to. 
The  bottom  of  all  is,  they  have  a  wonderful  value  far 
themselves  and  those  opinions,  and  notions,  sn«l 
parties,  and  factions  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in, 
and  these  they  make  the  measure  of  their  esteem  sod 
love  of  others.  As  far  as  they  comply  and  suit  vith 
them,  so  £v  they  love  them,  and  no  farther.  If  wv 
ask.  Cannot  good  men  diflSsr  about  some  things,  anil  , 
yet  be  good  still  I  Yes.  Cannot  such  loye  one  an-  , 
other  notwithstanding  such  difference !  No  doubt 
they  ought.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  a  small 
difljerence  in  opinion  is  so  apt  to  make  a  breach  in 
affection  t  In  plain  truth  it  is,  every  one  would  he 
thought  to  be  infallible,  if  for  shame  they  durst  to 
pretend  to  it ;  and  they  have  so  good  an  opinion  <*f 
themselves,  that  they  cannot  bear  such  as  do  not  sub- 
mit to  them.  From  hence  arise  quarreUings  and  dia- 
putings,  and  ill  language,  not  beaming  men  or  Chrii- 
tians.  But  all  this  comes  from  their  setting  up 
themselves  and  their  own  notions  and  practices,  which 
they  would  make  a  rule  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  anil 
if  others  have  the  same  opinion  of  themselves,  it  i* 
impossible  but  there  must  be  everlasting  claahiue* 
and  dispu tings,  and  from  thenoe'fiUling  into  diffine&( 
parties  and  factions;  which  can  never  be  prerentod 
till  they  come  to  more  ieasona)>le  opinions  of  them- 
selves, and  more  charitable  and  kind  towaids  others. 

Dr  William  Sherlock,  dean  of  St  Fftnl's  (1G4I-  ' 
1707),  acquired  in  his  lifetime  an  exttn^ye  repu- 

*  This  di^'ine  is  sometimea  confounded  with  his  son  Thomas 
Sherlock,  snccoMiTely  bbhop  of  Bangor  and  SaHabvy  in  the 
reign  of  Oeonte  IL,  and  who  puUiahai  ninnaraas  aenuAu 
which  arc  highly  eiiteemed. 
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tation,  chiefly  by  his  writiDgs  in  controYersial  theo- 
hgjf  which  were  deemed  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  doctcineB  of  the  established  church.  In 
particular,  he  was  charged  with  tritheiam,  for  hay- 
ing, in  a  Vrnd^eation.  of  the  Voctrme  of  the  Holy  and 
Ever-Bkued  Trinity^  which  he  pubUshed  in  1691, 
proposed  the  hypothesis,  that  *•  there  were  three 
eternal  minds,  two  of  them  issuing  from  the  Father, 
but  that  they  were  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness 
ID  the  three  to  every  of  their  thoughts.'  This  pub- 
lication led  to  a  celebrated  controversy  with  Dr 
South,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  noticing  the  works 
of  that  divine.  Sherlock  was  extremely  loyal,  and 
maintained  the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  the 
fttUest  extent  His  Practical  Discourse  Concerning 
Death,  which  appeared  in  1690,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  theological  works  in  the  language.  He  also 
wrote  a  tre&iise  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soid,  in 
which,  while  inferring  the  high  probability  of  a 
future  life  from  arguments  drawn  ftom  the  light 
of  nature,  he  maintains  that  only  in  revelation  can 
eridence  perfectly  condusive  be  found.  From  this 
work  is  taken  the  first  of  the  following  extracts : — 

[Longing  after  Im.mortality.'] 

Let  us  now  consider  the  force  of  this  argument ; 
how  far  these  natural  desires  of  immortality  prove 
that  we  are  by  nature  immortal.  For  [say  the  ob- 
jectors] Is  there  anything  in  the  world  more  eztrava- 
|ant  than  some  men's  desires  are ;  and  is  this  an 
argument,  that  we  shall  have  whatever  we  desire,  be- 
cause we  fondly  and  passionately,  and,  it  may  be,  very 
a&reasonably  desire  it  1  And  therefore,  to  explain  the 
force  of  this  argument,  I  shall  observe  two  things ;  Ist, 
That  all  natmral  passions  and  appetites  are  imme- 
iiiately  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God  ;  and,  2dly, 
That  all  itatural  passions  have  their  natural  objects. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown 
at  large,  that  our  passions  and  appetite  are  the  life 
and  sense  of  the  soul^  without  which  it  would  be  dead 
and  stupid,  without  any  principle  of  vital  sensa- 
tion. For  what  is  life  without  fear,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  desire,  and  such  like  passions,  whereby  we 
feel  all  things  else,  and  feel  ourselves  I  Now,  what- 
ever fiuicies  men  may  have  about  our  notions  and 
i'ieas,  that  they  may  come  into  our  minds  from  with- 
out, and  be  formed  by  external  impressions,  yet  no 
man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  objects 
can  put  a  principle  of  life  into  us ;  and  then  they  can 
create  no  new  passions  in  Us,  which  are  essential  to 
our  natures,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  Qod  who 
made  ns. 

And  therefore,  secondly,  every  natural  desire  must 
hare  its  natural  object  to  answer  that  desire,  or  else 
the  desire  was  made  in  viun  ;  which  is  a  reproach  to 
our  wise  Maker,  if  he  have  laid  a  necessity  on  us  of 
desiring  that  which  is  not  in  nature,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  had.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  God 
ha^  made  eyes  without  light,  or  ears  without  sounds, 
a^  that  he  has  implanted  any  desires  in  us  which  he 
hath  made  nothing  to  answer.  There  is  no  one  ex- 
ample can  be  given  of  this  in  any  kind  whatsoever  ; 
for  should  any  man  be  so  extravagant  as  to  desire  to 
flj  in  the  air,  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you 
would  not  aJl  these  the  desires  of  nature,  because  our 
natures  are  not  fitted  for  them  ;  but  all  the  desires 
which  are  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  ob- 
jects. And  can  we  then  think,  that  the  most  natural 
and  most  necessaiy  desire  of  all  has  nothing  to  answer 
it !  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  things  to 
desire  imoiortality,  which  is  not  to  be  had  9  especially 
when  itistlia  meet  noble  and  generous  desire  of  human 
nature,  tiuU  iriiich  most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable 
creature  to  denre ;  nay,  that  which  is  the  governing 
prindpla  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  all 


our  other  passions,  desires,  and  appetites.  What  a 
strange  creature  has  God  made  man,  if  he  deceive  him 
in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  universal  principle 
of  action ;  which  makes  his  whole  life  nothing  else 
but  one  continued  cheat  and  imposture  I 

ILife  not  too  Short,'] 

Such  a  long  life  [as  that  of  the  antediluvians] 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
What  the  state  of  the  world  was  before  the  flood,  in 
what  manner  they  lived,  and  how  they  employed  their 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Moses  has  given  no  account 
of  it ;  but  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  we  find  it, 
I  dare  undertake  to  convince  tho^  men,  who  are  most 
apt  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  to  have 
it  much  longer :  for,  1st,  The  world  is  at  present  very 
unequally  divided ;  some  have  a  laree  share  and  por- 
tion of  it,  others  have  nothing  but  what  they  can  earn 
by  very  hard  labour,  or  extort  from  other  men's  cha- 
rity bv  their  restless  importunities,  or  gain  by  more 
ungodly  arts.  Now,  though  the  rich  and  prosperous, 
who  have  the  world  at  command,  and  live  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  would  be  very  well  contented  to  spend  some 
hundred  yean  in  this  world,  yet  I  should  think  fifty 
or  threescore  years  abundantly  enough  for  slaves  and 
beggars ;  oiough  to  spend  in  hunger  and  want,  in  a 
jau  and  a  prison.  And  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
not  to  think  this  enough,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  that  he  does.  So  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  have  great  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  shortness  of  life,  because  they  have 
no  temptation  to  wish  it  longer. 

2dly,  The  present  state  of  this  world  requires  a  more 
qtuck  succession.  The  world  is  pretty  well  peopled, 
and  is  divided  amongst  its  present  inhabitants ;  and 
but  veiy  few,  in  comparison,  as  I  observed  before,  have 
any  considerable  share  in  the  division.  Now,  let  us  but 
suppose  that  all  our  ancestors,  who  lived  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  alive  still,  and  pos- 
sessed their  old  estates  and  honours,  what  had  become 
of  this  present  generation  of  men,  who  have  now  taken 
their  places,  and  make  as  great  a  show  and  bustle  in 
the  world  as  they  did  9  And  if  you  look  back  three, 
or  four,  or  five  hundred  years,  the  case  is  still  so  much 
the  worse ;  the  world  would  be  over^peopled;  and  where 
there  is  one  poor  miserable  man  now,  tiiere  must  have 
been  five  hundred ;  or  the  world  must  have  been  com- 
mon, and  all  men  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  which, 
I  believe,  the  rich  and  happy  people,  who  are  so  fond 
of  long  life,  would  not  like  very  well.  This  would 
utterly  undo  our  young  prodigal  heirs,  were  their  hopes 
of  succession  three  or  four  hundred  yeani  ofi^,  who,  as 
short  as  life  is  now,  think  their  fathers  make  very 
little  haste  to  their  graves.  This  would  spoil  their 
trade  of  spending  their  estates  before  they  have  them, 
and  make  them  live  a  dull  sober  life,  whether  thev 
would  or  no;  and  such  a  life,  I  know,  they  don't 
think  worth  having.  And  therefore,  I  hope  at  least 
they  will  not  make  the  shortness  of  their  fathers'  lives 
an  argument  against  providence ;  and  yet  such  kind 
of  sparks  as  these  are  commonly  the  wits  that  set  up 
for  atheism,  and,  when  it  is  put  into  their  heads, 
quarrel  with  everything  which  they  fondly  conceive 
will  weaken  the  belief  of  a  God  and  a  providence, 
and,  among  other  things,  with  the  shortness  of  life ; 
which  they  have  little  reason  to  do,  when  they  so  often 
outlive  their  estates. 

Sdly.  The  world  is  very  bad  as  it  is ;  so  bad,  that  good 
men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  or  threescore  years 
in  it ;  but  consider  how  bad  it  would  probably  be, 
were  the  life  of  man  extended  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hundred  years.  If  so  near  a  prospect  of  the  other 
world,  as  forty  or  fifty  years,  cannot  restrain  men  from 
the  greatest  villanies,  what  would  they  do  if  they 
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could  as  reoHODftbly  suppose  death  to  1i>e  three  or  four 
hundred  years  off!  if  men  make  such  improvements 
in  wickedness  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  would 
they  do  iu  hundreds !  And  what  a  blessed  place  then 
would  this  werld  be  to  live  in !  "SVe  see  m  the  old 
world,  when  the  life  of  men  was  drawn  out  to  so  great 
a  length,  the  wickedness  of  maiikind  grew  so  insuffer- 
able, that  it  repented  God  he  had  niaiie  man  ;  and  he 
resolred  to  destroy  that  whole  generation,  excepting 
Noah  and  his  family.  And  the  most  probiible  account 
that  can  bo  given  now  they  came  to  grow  so  univer- 
sally wicked,  is  the  long  and  prosperous  lives  of  such 
wicked  njcii,  who  by  degn*es  corrupted  others,  and 
they  othci-8,  till  there  was  but  one  righteous  fhmfly 
left,  and  no  other  remedy  left  but  to  destroy  them 
all ;  leaving  only  that  righteous  family  as  the  seed 
and  future  hopes  of  the  new  world. 

And  when  Gfod  had  determined  in  himself,  and  pro- 
mised to  Noah  never  to  destroy  the  world  again  by 
such  an  universal  destruction,  till  the  last  and  final 
judgment,  it  was  necessary  by  d(*greei»  to  i4torten  the 
lives  of  men,  which  was  the  most  eflfiN:tiial  means  to 
make  them  more  governable,  and  to  remote  bad  ex- 
amples out  of  the  world,  which  wouM  hinder  the 
spreading  of  the  infection,  and  people  and  reform  the 
world  again  by  new  examples  of  piety  and  virtue. 
For  when  there  are  such  quick  sticcessions  of  men, 
them  are  few  ages  but  have  some  great  and  bmvo  ex- 
amples, which  give  a  new  and  better  spirit  to  the 
world. 

[Adinniafiea  of  our  fyiorance  (^the  fime  o/JDeath.J 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  argunnient,  I  nhall  briefly 
▼indicate  tho  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood,  in  con- 
cealing from  us  the  time  of  our  death.  This  we  are 
vory  apt  to  complain  of,  that  our  liv<M  are  so  very  un- 
certain, that  we  know  not  t»-day  but  that  we  may  die 
to-moiTow ;  and  we  would  be  mighty  giad  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  would  certainly  inforra  us  in  this- 
mattcr,  how  long  we  ai«  to  Uva.  But  if  we  think  a 
little  better  of  it,  we  shall  be  of  another  mind. 

For,  1st.  Though  1  presume  many  of  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  shall  certainly  live  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years  longer,  yet  wouM  it  be  any  com- 
fort to  know  that  you  must  die  to-morrow,  or  some 
few  months,  or  a  year  or  two  hence!  which  may  be 
your  cane  for  ought  you  know ;  and  this,  I  beneve, 
you  are  not  vety  desirouM  to  know ;  for  how  would  this 
chill  your  blood  and  spirits !  How  would  It  overcast 
all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life !  Yon  would 
spend  your  days  like  men  under  the  senteuee  of  death, 
while  the  execution  is  suspended. 

Bid  all  men,  who  must  die  young,  certainly  know 
it,  it  would  destroy  the  industry  and  imprt>voments 
of  half  mankind,  which  Would  half  destroy  the  worid, 
or  be  an  insupportable  mischief  to  human  societies ; 
for  what  man,  who  knows  that  he  must  die  at  twenty, 
or  five-and  twenty,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  would 
trouble  himself  with  ingenious  or  galnfViI  arts,  or  con- 
cern himself  any  more  with  this  world,  than  just  to 
live  so  long  in  it !  And  yet,  how  necessary  is  the  ser- 
vice of  such  men  in  the  world  f  What  great  things 
do  they  many  times  do  I  and  what  great  improve- 
ments do  they  make !  How  pleasant  and  diverting 
is  their  conversation,  while  it  is  innocent  I  How  do 
they  enjoy  themselves,  and  give  life  and  spirit  to  the 
graver  age !  How  thin  would  our  schools,  our  shops, 
our  universities,  and  all  places  of  education  be,  did 
they  know  how  little  time  many  of  them  were  to  live 
in  the  world !  For  would  such  men  concern  them- 
selves to  leam  the  arts  of  living,  who  must  die  as  soon 
as  they  have  learnt  them  1  Would  any  father  be  at 
a  great  expense  in  educating  his  child,  only  that  he 
might  die  with  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  logic  and 
philosophy t  No;  half  the  world  must  be  divided 


into  cloisters  and  nunneries,  and  niusertcs  for  the 
grave. 

Well,  you'll  say,  suppose  that ;  and  is  not  thi«  n 
advantage  above  all  the  inconvmiences  you  can  tltiak 
of,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  so  many  thousands  who 
are  now  eternally  ruiuod  by  youthftil  lusts  and  vani- 
ties, but  would  spend  their  days  in  piety  and  dfTO- 
tion,  and  make  the  next  world  their  only  care,  if  tkev 
knew  how  little  while  they  were  to  live  here ! 

Right :  I  grant  this  might  be  a  good  way  to  oorrec 
the  heat  and  extravagances  of  youth,  and  so  it  would 
be  to  show  them  heaven  and  hell ;  bat  God  does  not 
think  ^t  to  do  either,  becaose  it  offen  too  much  force 
and  violence  to  men's  minds ;  it  is  no  trial  of  their 
virtue,  of  their  reverence  for  Ood,  of  their  conquest^ 
and  victory  over  this  world  by  tho  power  of  futk,  but 
makes  religion  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice: 
now,  God  n-ill  force  and  drive  no  man  to  lieaven ;  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  the  trial  and  difici|4ine  of  in- 
genuous spirits ;  and  if  the  certain  hopes  and  fears  f4 
another  world,  and  the  uncertain^  of  our  living  hnr, 
will  not  conquer  the^e  flattering  temptatioss,  and 
make  men  senously  religious,  ts  those  who  must  cer- 
tainly die^  and  go  into  another  world,  and  they  knov 
not  how  soon,  God  will  not  .try  whether  the  oertaia 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  their  death  will  make  tltcni 
religious.  That  they  may  die  young,  and  that  thou- 
sands do  so,  is  reason  enough  to  ensage  young  ma  to 
expect  death,  and  pre|«re  for  it  $  it  they  will  veotore, 
they,  must  take  their  chance,  and  not  say  thcj  had  no 
warning  of  dying  young,  if  Acy  eternally  mfxam  hj 
their  wilftil  delays. 

And  besides  this,  flod  exp<x:ts  oor  yvuthftit  scrriee 
and  obedience,  though  we  were  to  Ur^  ^en  till  old  a<^; 
that  we  may  die  young,  is  not  the  proper,  audi  Ihs 
the  only  reason,  why  we  should  *  remember  our  Creatv 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,'  but  beoause  God  hasarijdrt 
to  our  youthful  strength  and  vigour;  and  if  thiiirill 
not  oblige  us  to  an  early  ptety»  w«  mniit  sot  expect 
that  God  will  set  death  in  our  view,  to  fright  and  ter- 
rify UH :  as  if  the  only  design  God  had  in  reqairin* 
our  obedience  was,  not  that  we  might  live  like  reamc- 
able  creatures,  to  tho  glory  of  their  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer, but  that  wo  might  repent  of  our  sins  time 
enough  to  escape  hell.  God  is  so  merciful  as  to  ac- 
cept of  returning  prodigals,  but  does  not  think  fit  t^ 
encourage  us  in  sin,  by  giving  ds  noticewhcn  we  shall 
die,  and  when  it  is  time  to  think  of  repentance. 

2dly.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  thai  it  woold  l«a 
great  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  yoAthould  live  till 
old  age,  yet  consider  a  little  with  yousielvea,  and  fha 
tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves  am  judge  it  fdktt^ 
dtting  for  God  to  let  you  know  this  i  .    •    '  ■' 

I  observed  to  you  before,  what  danger  Chefeii^ 
flattering  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  lone  liti^;Mtfltt 
is  apt  to  make  us  too  fond  of  this  wend,  iNi  ^ 
expect  to  live  so  long  in  it ;  that  it  weakens  tliehipe^ 
and  fean  of  the  next  world,  by  rexnovinfr  fl  f^  ^ 
peat  a  distance  from  us ;  that  it  enoom^giilili  ^ 
live  in  sin,  because  they  have  time  «iOV|^  Wore 
thorn  to  indulge  their  lusts,  and  to  repciit  of  their 
sins,  and  make  their  peace  with  God  hthn  they  die ; 
and  if  the  uncertaitk  hopes  of  this  waBam  »  »aaj 
men.  What  would  the  certain  knowledge  ef  "it  do?  ' 
Those  who  are  too  wine  and  considerate  to  be  imposrd 
on  by  such  uncertain  hopos,  ni|^t  be  conquered  bv 
the  certain  knowledge  of  a  long  Ut6, 

I 

DR  BOBEBT  flOVTR. 

Db  Rodsbt  South,  reputed  as  the  irtttierf  of  Eng*  , 
fish  divines,  and  a  man  of  poweHU  though  soow 
what  irregular  talents,  was  bom  at  Hwntnuy  is  l^^ 
being  the  son  of  a  London  merdtant.  Haiiaf  passed  ^ 
throu^i  n  brilliant  career  of  edmianhip  at  Oxford,  i 
until  he  wiis  elected  public  orator  of  the  naiycnity, 
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be  had  tiD  oppartunity  of  attrac^ting  the  notice  of 
llie  E»ri  of  Clsrendon.  when  that  nobloman  wm 
miiile  chaucellor,  aad  by  him  obtained 


of  pwii  appoinlmonti,  ainongst  which  wag  the  iw- 
t.>i7  of  Islip  in  Osfordshire,  where,  it  n  recorded  to 
hii  hooour,  be  gavo  his  curate  the  unprecodenlcJ 
Ml»iy  of  a  hundred  poiuids,  and  spent  the  reminder 
uf  hii  income  in  educating  poor  children,  anil  im- 
provinji  the  church  and  parsonage-house.     S<iiith 


le  a  ic&ioni  advucatD  uf  passive 


divine  power,  investing  loveTCign  princes  with  cer- 
tain marks  and  rnjs  of  that  divine  imo^  which 
overawes  and  eniitrols  [he  spirits  of  men,  they  know 
not  how  or  why.  And  yet  they  feel  themselves 
actunlly  wronght  upon  and  Iccpt  under  by  them,  nn<l 
that  very  fl*cquentiy  against  their  will.  And  this 
ii  rtiat  property  which  in  kings  wc  eoll  majesty.' 
Tlie  position*  maintained  In  this  sermon,  as  sammeil 
np  at  its  dose,  are  to  the  following  efTect :— Kings 
arc  endowed  with  mote  tlian  ordinary  sagacily  anil 
quickness  of  understanding:  they  have  n  smgnlor 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  vases  of  difficulty  i 
the  hearts  of  men  are  wonderfully  inclined  to  them; 
an  awe  and  dread  of  their  persons  and  authority  is 
imprinted  ou  their  people ;  and.  lastly,  their  hearts 
Ace  disposed  to  virtuous  cnurscs.  Of  the  old  royal- 
ists, he  speaks  thus: — '  I  look  upon  the  old  church 
of  England  royalists  (wliidi  I  take  to  be  only  another 
iininc  tbr  a  man  who  prefers  his  conscience  bcfori 
intereat)  to  be  the  best  Christians  and  the  mud 
jtorions  subjects  in  the  world ;  aa  having  passed 
all  those  lorrible  tests  and  trials  which  conquering 
dtuniaeeting  malice  could  put  them  to,  nnd  cs  '~ ' 
their  credit  and  their  L-oiisciciice  clear  and  ti 
phant  through  and  above  thum  alt,  constantly  Arm 
and  imniovablo  by  all  that  they  felt,  either  from 
tlieir  professed  enemies,  or  their  Iklse  friends.'  And 
'  .  a  Mtmon  preached  before  Charles  II.,  he  speaks 
Ilia  nisuesty'a  father  as  ■  a  blessed  saint,  the  jus" 
■8  of  whose  government  left  hia  subjects  at  a  In 
r  an  occasion  to  rcbi^l ;  a,  fntlicr  to  his  comitry,  if 
but  foe  this  only,  that  lie  was  the  father  of  such  b 
sour  During  the  encroachments  upon  the  church 
tn-govBromontin  theiwign  of  James  IL,  the  loyalty 
of  South  caused  him  to  hold  his  peace,  'and  tu  u" 

etlier  weapons  but  prayeia  and  («ars  for  the  i 
cavery  of  his  sovereign  bum.  the  wicked  and  u 
advised  counsels  wlierewitb  lie  was  entangled.'  But 
when  its  reputation  was  attacked  by  perscms  un- 
inverted  with  '  marks  and  tvys  of  the  divine  itatnfi,' 
he  spared  neither  nrgummt  nor  invecUve.  Tlie 
following  sample  of  his  violent  dedamatioa  will  illns- 
'  ate  this  remark  :- 

May  the  great,  the  just,  and  the  eternal  Rod,  iud™ 
itween  thu  church  of  England  and  those  men  wiio 
kvu  charged  it  with  Popery  ;  who  hare  called  the 
neanat  and    truest   copy   of  primitive   Chnstiani 
lUpersUtioq  ;  and  the  moft  detestable  iiistancea 
sdiiuD  and  ncrili^e,  refonnation  ;  and,  iji  a  wo 
done  all  that  they  could,  both  from  Ihu  pulpit  a 
rou,  to  divide,  shake,  and  coofound  the  purest  a 
lost  apoetoUcnlly  Tcrormcil  church  in  the  Christi 
world  :  and  sjl  tlils,  by  the  venomous  gibberi^  of  a 
few  paltiy  phmsci  instilled  into  the  niinda  of  the 
furious,  whiiasioil,  u 


liUpaiutcb. 

right  of  aoveTeigu*.  In  a  sermon  preached 
aler  Abbey  In  1676,  on  the  fecuiiar  Care 
I  rf  Provn/oK*  /or  ife  Protiction  aad  lit- 
tot,  he  ascribes  the  'absolute  subjection' 
yV^  to  rqj-^ty  to  '  a  secret  work  of  the 


Kithuut 


ilher  heads  t 


hearti  to  under- 


thc  treacherous 
words— popery, 
auparstitlon,  reformation,  tender  conEcience,  perse- 
cution, moderation,  and  the  like,  as  they  bare  been 
used  by  a  pack  of  designing  hypocrites  (who  belici  ' 
nob  one  word  of  wiiat  thoy  said,  and  laughed  witl 
themTClvea  at  those  who  did),  that  put  this  poor 
diuroh  into  such  a  flame  heretofore,  as  burnt  it  down 
(a  the  ground,  and  will  infallibly  do  the  same  t< 
again,  if  the  providence  of  Ood  and  the  prudence 
man  does  not  timely  interpose  bettte«Q  her  and  the 
viUanous  arts  of  such  incendiaries. 

Against  the  Independents  nnd  Presbyleriana,  South 
was  in  the  habit  of  pourinK  forth  unbounded  ri<li- 
cutc.  He  cordially  InUod  these  and  all  other  sec 
rics,  and  resolutely  opposed  even  the  slightest  c 
cessions  to  them  on  tlio  [mrt  of  the  church,  with  the 
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view-  of  effecting  an  accommodation.  His  diBposi- 
tion  was  that  of  a  persecutor,  and  made  him  utterly 
hostile  to  the  toleration  act,  a  measure  of  which  he 
declares  one  consequence  to  be  '  certain,  obyious,  and 
undeniable ;  and  that  is,  the  vast  increase  of  sects  and 
heresies  among  us,  which,  where  all  restraint  is  taken 
off,  must  of  necessity  grow  to  the  highest  pitch  that 
the  deyil  himself  can  raise  such  a  Babel  to ;  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  one  bold  ring-leading  knare  or 
fool  who  shall  have  the  confidence  to  set  up  a  new 
sect,  but  shall  find  proselytes  enough  to  wear  his 
name,  and  list  themselves  under  his  banner;  of 
which  the  Quakers  are  a  demonstration  past  dispute. 
And  then,  what  a  rast  party  of  this  poor  deluded 
people  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  after  these  im- 
postors!' He  mercilessly  satirises  the  Puritans,  a 
sect  of  whom  he  says, '  They  ascribed  those  yillanies 
which  were  done  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  to 
the  impi^e  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  He 
speaks  in  terms  equally  bitter  and  unqualified  of 
their  long  prayers : — 

I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but  the  chief  design 
of  such  as  use  the  extempore  way  is  to  amuse  the 
unthinking  rabble  with  an  admiration  of  their  gifts  ; 
their  whole  devotion  proceeding  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple, but  only  a  love  to  hear  themselves  talk.  And, 
I  believe,  it  would  put  Lucifer  himself  hard  to  it,  to 
outvie  the  pride  of  one  of  those  fellows  pouring  out  his 
extempore  stuff  among  his  ignorant,  whining,  factious 
followers,  listening  to  and  applauding  his  copious 
flow  and  cant,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their 
impertinent  groans.  And  the  truth  is,  extempore 
prayer,  even  when  best  and  most  dexterously  per- 
formed, is  nothing  else  but  a  business  of  invention  and 
wit  (such  as  it  is),  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  but  a 
teeming  imagination,  a  bold  front,  and  a  ready  ex- 
pression ;  and  deserves  much  the  same  commendation 
(were  it  not  in  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon) 
which  is  due  to  extempore  verses,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  is  nec^saiy  to  those  latter  a  com- 
petent measure  of  wit  and  learning ;  whereas  the 
former  may  be  done  with  very  little  wit,  and  no 
learning  at  all. 

In  1693  Dr  South  began  a  most  acrimonious  and 
indecent  controversy  with  Dr  Sherlock,  by  publish- 
ing AnmadvernoM  upon  that  writer's  *  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  The  violence  and 
pNersonalit]^  displayed  by  both  partiea  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  just  offence  to  the  friends  of  religion  and 
the  church ;  and  at  length,  alter  the  controversy  had 
raged  with  unabating  violence  for  some  time,  the 
king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
by  ordaining  *that  all  preachers  should  carefully 
avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confine  themselves  to  sucn 
ways  of  explication  as  have  been  commonly  used  in 
the  church.' 

Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  fiery  temper, 
Dr  South  was  folly  conscious  of  tlie  nature  of  that 
Christian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  act  The  third  of  the  following  pas- 
sages in  his  sermons  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
trite  observation,  that  men  are  too  frequently  unable 
to  reduce  to  practice  the  virtuous  principles  which 
they  really  and  honesfiy  hold. 

[77ie  WiUffyr  iU  Iked.} 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the 
will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and 
expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ; 
and  then,  as  I  showed  before,  that,  in  matters  of  la- 
bour, the  lazy  person  could  find  no  hands  wherewith 
to  work;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can  the  religious 


miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is  to&- 
derfiil  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  libenl, 
either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sud- 
den impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuU 
up  every  private  man's  e^<^ie<^uer,  and  makes  tho^ 
men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  who,  at  the  veiy  same 
instant,  want  nothing  to  spendl  So  ^hat,  instead  of 
relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  incraees 
their  number,  and  trausfb|:ms  rich  men  into  beggan. 
presently.  For,  let  t^e  flanger  of  t^elr  prince  and 
country  knock  at  their  purses,  and  catl  upon  them  to 
contribute  against  a  public  enemy  Of  calamity,  then 
immediately  they  have  nothing,  ind  their  riches  upon 
such  occasions  (as  Bofomon  expresses  it)  nerer  fail  U> 
make  themselves  wings,  and  fly  jaway.    f    * 

to  descend  ttf  toa^iers  of  daily  and  oommon 

occurrence  ;  what  is  ipor^  usua]  in  conversation,  than 
for  men  to  express  t(ieir  'unwil^nguess  to  do  a  thing 
by  saying  they  cannot  do  It ;  and  for  a  covetous  man, 
being  asked  a  little  njoney  in  private  cfiarity,  to  answer 
that  he  has  none  f  which,  b:^  it  is,  if  true,  a  sufficient 
answer  to  God(  and  roan;  "so,  if  false,  it  is  intolerable 
hypocrisy  towards  both. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be 
put  off  so !  or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  God 
will  be  baffled  with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoff! 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  iioni 
that  notable  account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  thi* 
windy,  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds :  (James  ii. 
15,  16),  *  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  desti- 
tute cdT  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit'  Profit, 
does  he  say  I  Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  fair 
words  command  the  market,  as  good  wishes  buy  food 
and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  payment  in  the 
shops.  Come  to  an  old  rich  professing  vulponj,  aitd 
tell  him  that  there  is  a  church  to  be  built,  beautified, 
or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  he  cannot  la/ 
out  his  money  more  to  God's  honour,  the  public  go(xi, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  own  conscience,  than  to  bestow 
it  liberally  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and,  in  answer  tu 
this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  shall  be  told, '  how  much 
God  is  for  the  inward,  spiritual  worship  of  the  heart ; 
and  that  the  Almigh^  neither  dwells  nor  delights  in 
temples  made  with  hiuids,  but  heais  and  accepts  the 
prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bams  and 
stables ;  and  in  the  homeliest  and  meanest  cottages 
as  well  as  in  the  stateliest  an4  most  maguifioeot 
churches.'  Thus,  I  say,  vou  are  like  to  he  answered. 
In  reply  to  which,  I  would  have  all  such  sly  sanctified 
cheato  (who  are  so  often  harping  on  this  string)  to 
know,  once  for  all,  that  God,  who  accepts  the  prayers 
of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bams  and  itabK 
when,  by  his  afflicting  proridence,  he  has  driven  them 
from  the  appointed  places  of  his  solenin  worship,  so 
that  they  cannot  have  the  use  of  them,  lirill  not  fw  all 
this  endure  to  be  served  or  prayed  to  by  them  in  mch 
places,  nor  accept  of  their  bam-worahip^  nor  their  ho«- 
stye  wor^ip ;  no,  nor  vet  their  parlout'or  their  cham- 
ber-worship, wtiere  he  has  given  them  bot|lL  wealth  and 
power  to  build  churches.  For  he  that  commands  us 
to  wortkip  him  in  the  sptrU,  commands  us  also  to  honour 
him  with  our  mtbstance.  And  never  pretend  that  thou 
hast  a  heart  to  pray  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  gire, 
since  he  that  serves  Mammon  with  his  estate  cannot 
nossibly  serve  God  with  his  heart  For  ss  in  the 
heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart 
was  accounted  ominous,  so  in  the  Christian  worshjp 
of  him,  a  heart  without  a  aacrifioe  is  worthless  and 
impertinent. 

And  thus  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  give  upon  a  religious  account ; 
according  to  which,  a  man  may  be  weU  enou^  ^^ 
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(as  the  common  word  is)  to  bo  all  heart,  and  yet  the 
arrante.st  juuer  in  the  world. 

But  come  we  now  to  this  rich  old  pretender  to  god- 
liness in  another  case,  and  tell  him  that  there  is  such 
ft  one,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  education,  and  who 
has  lost  all  his  estate  for  the  king,  now  ready  to  rot 
in  prison  for  debt ;  come,  what  wUl  you  give  towards 
his  release  I  Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of 
the  deed,  as  much  the  readier  speaker  of  the  two, 
'  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect  for  such  men ; 
1  love  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pitiefi  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  faithfully 
ithould  be  in  such  want.'  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more 
Nhame  is  it  for  the  whole  nation  that  they  should  be 
."0.  But  still,  what  will  you  give?  Why,  then,  an- 
swers the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells  you 
that  *you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  »time ;  that  now- 
a-days  money  is  veiy  scarce  with  him,  and  that  there- 
fore he  can  give  nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray 
for  the  poor  gtentleman.* 

Ah,  Uiou  hypocrite!  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all 
that  ever  he  had,  and  lies  languishing,  imd  even  gasp- 
ing under  the  utmost  extremities  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick  him  up  again  only 
with  thy  tongue!  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  oeggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with 
his  blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch 
worth!  what  will  thy  blessing  go  for?  what  will  it 
buy?  is  this  the  chanty  that  the  apostle  here,  in  the 
teit,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  ?  *  This  the  case 
in  which  God  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind  in- 
iit«ad  of  the  liberality  of  the  purse !  No,  assuredly ; 
bat  the  measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy  charity 
are  these:  thy  superfluities  must  give  place  to  thy 
neighbour's  great  convenience  ;  thy  convenience  must 
veil  thy  neighbour's  necessity ;  and,  lastly,  thy  very 
necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  extremity. 

This  is  the  grsidual  process  that  must  be  thy  rule ; 
and  he  that  pretends  a  disability  to  give  short  of  this, 
prevaricates  with  his  duty,  and  evacuate  the  precept, 
(jod  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  to  relieve  the  needs  of 
thy  poor  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities  of  thy 
countiy,  and  sometimes  the  urgent  wants  of  thy 
prince :  now,  before  thou  fliest  to  the  old,  stale,  usuiul 
pretence,  that  thou  canst  do  none  of  those  things,  con- 
sider with  thyself  that  there  is  a  Ood  who  is  not 
to  be  flammed  off  with  lies,  who  knows  exactly  what 
thou  canst  do,  and  what  thou  canst  not ;  and  con- 
sider in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  not  the  best  hus- 
bandly in  the  world  to  be  damned  to  save  charges. 

llU-naiured  and  Qood-natwtd  Men.l 

A  staunch  resolved  temper  of  mind,  not  suflfering  a 
mail  to  sneak,  fawn,  cringe,  and  accommodate  himself 
to  all  humours,  though  never  so  absurd  and  unrea- 
.>ouable,  is  commonly  branded  with,  and  exposed  un- 
der the  character  of,  pride,  morosity,  and  ill-nature : 
an  ugly  word,  which  you  may  from  time  to  time  ob- 
serve many  honest,  worthy,  inoffensive  persons,  and 
that  of  all  sorts,  ranks,  and  professions,  strangely  and 
unaccountably  worried  and  run  down  by.  And  there- 
fore I  think  I  cannot  do  truth,  justice,  and  common 
honesty  better  service,  than  by  ripping  up  so  mali- 
cious a  cheat,  to  vindicate  such  as  have  suffered  by  it. 

Certain  it  is  that,  amongst  all  the  contrivances  of 
inalice,  there  is  not  a  surer  engine  to  pull  men  down 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  worth  and  innocence,  than  this  imputa- 
tion of  ill-nature ;  an  engine  which  serves  the  ends 
and  does  the  work  of  pique  and  envy  both  effectually 
and  safely.    Forasmuch  as  it  is  a  loose  and  general 

^ '  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  aooord- 
ioR:  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  ho  hath 
not.'-2  Co,'.  vIlL  12.—£tf . 


charge  upon  a  man,  without  alleging  any  particular 
reason  for  it  from  his  life  or  actions ;  and  consequently 
does  the  more  mischief,  because,  as  a  word  of  course, 
it  passes  currently,  and  is  seldom  looked  into  or  exa- 
mined. And,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  way  to  prove  a 
paradox  or  false  proposition  but  to  take  it  for  granted, 
so,  such  as  would  stab  any  man's  good  name  with  the 
accusation  of  ill-nature,  do  very  rarely  descend  to 
proofis  or  particulars.  It  is  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
pose that  the  word  sounds  odiously,  and  is  believed 
easily ;  and  that  is  enough  to  do  any  one's  business 
with  the  generality  of  men,  who  seldom  have  so  much 
judgment  or  charity  as  to  hear  the  cause  before  they 
pronounce  sentence. 

But  that  we  may  proceed  with  greater  truth,  equity, 
and  candour  in  this  case,  we  will  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  right  sense  and  meaning  of  this  terrible  con- 
founding word,  ill-nature,  by  coming  to  particulars. 

And  here,  first,  is  the  person  charged  with  it  false 
or  cruel,  ungrateful  or  revengeful  1  is  he  shrewd  and 
unjust  in  his  dealings  with  others?  does  he  regard  no 
promises,  and  pay  no  debts?  does  he  profess  love, 
kindness,  and  respect  to  those  whom,  underhand,  he 
does  all  the  mischief  to  that  possibly  he  can  ?  is  he 
unkind,  rude,  or  niggardly  to  his  friends  ?  Has  he  shut 
up  his  heart  and  his  hand  towards  the  poor,  and  has 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  such  as  are  in  want  and 
misery  ?  is  he  unsensible  of  kindnesses  done  him,  and 
withal  careless  and  backward  to  acknowledge  or  re- 
quite them  ?  or,  lastly,  is  he  bitter  and  implacable  in 
tne  prosecution  of  such  as  have  wronged  or  abused 
him? 

No ;  generally  none  of  these  ill  things  (which  one 
would  wonder  at)  are  ever  meant,  or  so  much  as 
thought  of,  in  the  charge  of  ill-nature ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  clean  contrary  qualities  are  readily 
acknowledged.  Ay,  but  where  and  what  kind  of  thing, 
then,  is  this  strange  occult  quality,  called  ill-nature, 
which  makes  such  a  thundering  noise  against  such  as 
have  the  ill  luck  to  be  taxed  with  it  ? 

Why,  the  best  account  that  I,  or  any  one  else,  can 
give  of  it,  is  this :  that  there  are  many  men  in  the 
world  who,  without  the  least  arrogance  or  self-conceit, 
have  yet  so  just  a  value  both  for  themselves  and 
others,  as  to  scorn  to  flatter,  and  gloze,  to  fall  do^^-n 
and  worship,  to  lick  the  spittle  and  kiss  the  feet  of 
any  proud,  swelling,  overgrown,  domineering  huff 
whatsoever.  And  such  persons  generally  think  it 
enough  for  them  to  show  their  superiors  respect  with- 
out i^oration,  and  civility  without  servitude. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  have  a  certain  ill-natured 
stiflness  (forsooth)  in  their  tongue,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  applaud  and  keeppace  with  this  or  that  self- 
admiring,  vain-glorious  Thraso,  while  he  is  pluming 
and  praising  himself,  and  telling  fulsome  stories  in 
his  own  commendation  for  three  or  four  hours  by  the 
clock,  and  at  the  same  time  reviling  and  throwing 
dirt  upon  all  mankind  besides. 

There  is  also  a  sort  of  odd  ill-natured  men,  whom 
neither  hopes  nor  fears,  frowns  nor  favours,  cmi  pre- 
vail upon  to  have  any  of  the  cast,  beggarly,  forlorn 
nieces  or  kinswomen  of  any  lord  or  grandee,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  trumped  upon  them. 

To  which  we  may  add  another  sort  of  obstinate  ill- 
natured  persons,  who  are  not  to  ^  brought  by  any 
one's  guilt  or  greatness  to  speak  or  write,  or  to  swear 
or  lie,  as  they  are  bidden,  or  to  give  up  their  own 
consciences  in  a  compliment  to  those  who  have  none 
themselves. 

And  lastly,  there  are  some  so  extremely  ill-natured, 
as  to  think  it  very  lawful  and  allowable  for  them  to 
be  sensible,  when  they  are  injured  and  oppressed, 
when  they  are  slandered  in  their  own  good  names,  and 
wronged  in  their  just  interests ;  and,  withal,  to  dare 
to  own  what  they  find  and  feel,  without  being  such 
beasts  of  burden  as  to  bear  tamely  whatsoever  is  cast 
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upon  them ;  or  such  spanieU  as  to  Hck  the  foot  which 
kicks  them,  or  to  thank  the  goodly  great  one  for  doing 
them  all  these  back-fjivours.  Now,  these  and  the  like 
particulars  are  some  of  the  chief  instances  of  that  iU- 
nature  which  men  are  more  properly  said  to  be  guilty 
of  towards  their  superiors. 

But  there  is  a  Rort  of  ill-nature,  also,  that  uses  to  be 
practised  towards  equals  or  inferiors,  such  as  perhaps 
a  man*s  refusing  to  lend  money  to  such  as  he  knows  wul 
never  repay  him,  and  so  to  straiten  and  incommode 
himself,  only  to  gratify  a  shark.  Or  possibly  the  man 
may  prefer  his  duty  and  his  business  before  company, 
ana  the  bettering  himself  before  the  humouring  of 
others.  Or  he  may  not  be  willing  to  spend  his  time, 
his  health,  and  his  estate,  upon  a  crew  of  idle,  spung- 
iug,  ungrateful  sots,  and  so  to  play  the  prodigal 
amongst  a  herd  of  stvine.  With  seTemI  other  sneh 
unpaitlonable  faults  in  conrersation  (as  some  will 
have  them),  for  which  the  fore-mentioned  cattle,  find- 
ing themselves  disappointed,  will  be  sure  to  go  gnim- 
bling  and  grunting  away,  and  not  fail  to  proclaim 
him  a  morose,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  person,  in 
all  clubs  and  companies  whatsoever;  and  so  that 
man's  work  is  done,  and  his  name  lies  grovelling  upon 
the  ground,  in  all  the  taverns,  brandy-shops,  and 
coffeehouses  about  the  town. 

And  thus  having  ^iven  you  some  tolerable  account 
of  what  the  world  calls  ill-nature,  and  that  both  to- 
wards  superiors  and  towards  equaU  and  inferiors  (as 
it  is  easy  and  natural  to  know  one  contnuy  by  the 
other),  we  may  from  hence  take  a  true  measure  of  what 
the  world  is  observed  to  mean  by  the  contrary  charac- 
ter of  good-nature,  as  it  is  generally  bestowed. 

And  first,  when  great  ones  vouchsafe  this  endearing 
eulogy  to  those  below  them,  a  good-natured  man  gene- 
rally denotes  some  slavish,  glavering,  flattering  para- 
site, or  hantfer-on ;  one  who  is  a  mere  tool  or  ixtftru- 
ment;  a  fellow  fit  to  be  sent  upon  any  malicious 
errand ;  a  setter,  or  informer,  made  to  creep  into  all 
companies ;  a  wretch  employed  under  a  pretence  of 
friendship  or  acquaintance,  to  fetch  and  cany^  and  to 
come  to  men's  tables  to  plaj  the  Judas  there ;  and,  in 
a  word,  to  do  all  those  mean,  vile,  and  degenerous 
offices  which  men  of  greatness  and  malice  use  to  en- 
gage men  of  baseness  and  treachery  in. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  word  passes 
between  equals,  commonly  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
meant  either  some  easy,  soft-headed  piece  of  simpli- 
city, who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  and 
wiped  of  his  conveniences  by  a  company  of  shaiping, 
worthless  sycophants,  who  will  be  sure  to  despise, 
laugh,  and  droll  at  him,  as  a  weak  empty  fellow,  for 
all  his  ill-placed  cost  and  kindness.  And  the  truth 
is,  if  such  vermin  do  not  find  him  empty,  it  is  odds 
l}ut  in  a  little  time  they  will  make  him  so.  And  this 
is  one  branch  of  that  which  some  call  good-nature 
(and  good-nature  let  it  be) ;  indeed  so  good,  that  ac- 
coi*ding  to  the  wise  Italian  proverb,  it  is  even  good  for 
nothing. 

Or,  m  the  next  place,  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
usually  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good  fel- 
low, a  painful,  able,  and  laborious  soaker.  But  he 
who  owes  all  his  good  nature  to  the  pot  and  the  pipe, 
to  the  jollity  and  compliances  of  merry  company,  may 
jKwsibly  go  to  bed  with  a  wonderful  stock  of  good 
nature  over-night,  but  then  he  will  sleep  it  all  away 
again  before  the  morning. 

[The  Glory  ofifu  Clergy."] 

Ocd  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  conduit  by 
which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues 
and  generous  practices.  Some,  indeed,  msj  please 
and  f  rSfbise  themselves  high  matten  from  full  re- 
rciiuWpifl&tely  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de- 
pendences.   But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glori- 


ous,  is  to  be  knowing  in  tbeir  profemion,  unspotted  in  I 
their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their  chaigeB,  bol4 
and  resolute  in  opposing  seduceni,  and  daring  te  look  ! 
vice  in  the  fhce,  thoneh  never  so  potent  and  illostri- 
ous.  And,  lastly,  to  oe  gentle,  courteous,  and  con- 
passionate  to  all.  lliese  are  our  robes  and  oor  msoei, 
our  escutcheons  and  highest  titles  of  honour*  i 

[  The  Pleasures  of  A  mttsemen  t  and  Indtubj  Compand.] 

Nor  is  that  men  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  main- 
tain a  constant  tenrure  of  pleasure  by  a  oontibual , 
pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations.  The  most  voliifh  | 
tuous  and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to 
fbllow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his 
courtships  every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  tof- ' 
ment  and  calamity  that  could  befall  him  ;  he  would 
fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for  his  t«creati<m,  and  to 
the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diveraiosi  fma  the 
misery  of  a  continual  unintermitt^  pleasure,  fict, 
on  the  contrary,  the  providence  of  Ood  has  so  otdered 
the  course  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  nw- 
fulness  of  which  has  made  it  the  matter  of  duty  and 
of  a  profesiQon,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  ooDtiniisl 
pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  9fiA  satiety.  The  ssme 
shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  em- 
ploys him  ah»o  in  his  oge.  Every  moming  he  ns» 
fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil ;  he  passes  the  day  ' 
singing ;  custom  has  naturalised'  his  labour  to  him'; 
his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  caonot  with  any  en- 
joyment of  himself  live  out  of  it. 

I 

[Hypocritical  Sanctimfmy,'^ 

Bodily  abstinence,  joined  with  a  demure,  aiTect^ 
countenance,  m  often  caUed  and  accounted  piety  and 
mortification.  Suppose  a  man  infinitely  ambitioui>, 
and  equally  spiteful  and  malicious;  one  who  poi«4Hi»  ' 
the  ears  of  great  men  by  venomous  whispess,  and  rii^ 
by  the  fall  of  better  men  than  himself;  yet  if  he  ct«ps 
forth  with  a  Friday  look  and  a  lentea  face,  with  a 
blessed  Jesu !  and  a  mournful  ditty  for  the  vices  of 
the  times ;  oh  {  then  he  is  a  saint  upon  earth :  an 
Ambrose  or  an  Augustine  (I  mean  not  for  that  earlhlj 
trash  of  book-lear&ing ;  for,  alas !  such  an  above  that,  i 
or  at  kuMt  that's  above  them),  but  for  seal  and  for 
fhsting,  for  a  devout  elevation  of  the  eyes,  and  a  holr 
rage  against  other  men's  sins.  And  happy  thoi« 
ladies  and  religious  dames  characterised  in  the  2d  of 
Timodiy,  c.  iii.  5,  6,  who  can  have  such  self-denying, 
thriving,  able  men  for  theif  confeasorsi  and  tihric« 
happy  those  families  whore  they  vouchsafe  to  take  ^ 
their  Friday  night's  refreshments!  thereby  demon- 
strate to  the  world  what  Christian  abstinence,  and 
what  primitive,  self-mortifying  vigour  there  is  in  for- 
bearing a  dinner,  that  thcv  may  have  the  better  sto- , 
mach  to  their  supper.  In  fine,  the  wholo  world  stands 
in  admiration  of  them :  fools  are  fond  of  them,  and 
wise  men  are  afraid  of  them  ;  ^y  are  talked  of,  tiat^ 
are  pointed  out ;  and,  as  they  order  the  matter,  thej 
dra^  the  eyes  of  all  men  after  them,  and  generally  i 
something  else.  i 

[Ir^crannce  in  Pouxr."] 

I 
We  know  how  great  an  absurdity  our  Saviour  ac- 
counted it  for  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind,  and  to  put  ' 
him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see  to  disdiaige  the  i 
ofiice  of  a  watch.  Nothing  more  exposes  to  contempt  ' 
than  ignorance.  When  &tmson's  eyes  were  out,  of  a 
public  niagistiiate  he  was  made  a  public  spori  And  ' 
when  Ell  wns  blind,  we  know  h<m  well  he  governed  I 
his  sons,  and  how  well  they  governed  the  dliurai  under  , 
him.  But  now  the  blindness  of  the  underBtanding  is  , 
greater  and  more  scandalous,  esftedaUv  ia  nch  a 
seeing  age  as  ours,  in  which  the  very  knowledge  of 
former  times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  oetter 
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(Ircfs  ;  aa  a^  that  files  at  all  leamms^  and  inquires 
into  cvez3^mg,  but  especially  into  faults  and  defects. 
Ignorance,  indeed,  so  far.  as  it  may  be  resolved  into 
natural  iuabilitv,  is,  9»,  to  meii  at  least,  inculpable, 
aud  conncquentfy  not  the  object  of  scorn,  but  pity  ; 
but  in  ago^'emor,  it  cannot  be  without  the  coig unction 
uf  the  highest  impudence ;  for  who  bid  such  a  one 
ftjipiro  to  teach  and  to  govern !  A  blind  man  sitting  in 
the  cbimneyH^omer  is  pardonable  enough,  but  sitting 
at  the  helm  he  is  intolerable.  If  men  will  be  ignorant 
Mid  tlUicratc,  let  them  be  so  in  private,  and  to  them- 
Bclves,  and  not  set  their  defecti  in  a  high  place,  to 
ninke  tliem  visible  and  couspicuous.  If  owls  will  not 
be  hooted  at,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and 
not  perch  upon  the  upper  boughs.  Solomon  built  his 
tciuple  with  the  tallest  cedans ;  and  surely  when  God 
refused  the  defective  and  the  maimed  for  sacrifice,  we 
cnunot  think  that  he  requiems  them  for  the  priesthood. 
M'hen  learning,  alalities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the 
world  forsake  the  churchy  we  may  easily  foretell  it« 
ruin  without  the  gift  of  prophecy.  And  when  igno- 
rance tmcceeds  in  the  place  of  learning,  weakness  in 
the  room  of  judgment^  we  may  be  sure  heresy  and 
coufu<non  will  quickly  come  in  the  room  of  religion. 

iReliffion  not  Ilostfk  to  Pleasure,] 

That  plcaeuro  is  man's  chiofest  good  (because,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  perception  of  good  that  is  properly  plea- 
sure), is  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though,  under 
the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only  false,  but 
odious.  For,  according  to  this,  pleasure  and  scn- 
Kiiality  pass  for  terms  equivalent;  and  therefore  he 
t!i:it  ^kes  it  In  this  sense,  alters  the  subject  of  the 
discourse.  Sensuality  is  indeed  a  part,  oriiUher  one 
Icind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  it  is.  For  pleasure, 
in  ;^eneral,  is  the  consequent  apprehension  of  a  suitable 
object  suitably  applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  foctilty ; 
aud  io  must  be  conversant  both  about  the  faculties  of 
the  body  and  of  the  voul  respectively,  as  being  tho  re- 
sult of  the  fniitious  belonging  to  both. 

Now,  amongst  those  many  arguments  used  to  press 
upon  men  the  eserciM  of  religion,  I  know  none  that 
&TC  like  to  be  so  successful  as  those  that  answer  and 
remove  the  prejudices  that  gcnemlly  possess  and  bar 
up  the  hearts  of  men  against  it :  amongst  which  there 
is  none  so  prevalent  in  truth,  though  so  little  owned 
in  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  men's  pleasures, 
that  it  bereaves  them  of  all  the  sweets  of  converse, 
dooms  them  to  aii  absurd  and  perpetual  melancholy, 
dcjiigning  to  make  the  world  nothing  else  but  a  great 
monastery ;  with  which  notion  of  religion  nature 
and  reason  seem  to  have  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied. 
For  since  God  never  created  any  fiiculty,  either  in  soul 
or  body,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object, 
and  that  in  order  to  its  gratification,  can  we  think 
that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a  contradiction  to 
nature,  and  vritfa  the  greatest  and  most  irrational 
tyranny  in  the  world,  to  tant^ise  and  tie  men  up 
'  from  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportunities 
I  of  enjoyment  1  to  place  men  with  tho  furious  atfec- 
I  tions  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  very  bosom  of  plenty, 
and  then  to  tell  them  that  the  envv  of  Providence  has 
!  scaled  up  everything  that  is  suitable  under  the  cha- 
racter ofunlawful  t  For  certainly,  first  to  frame  ap- 
petites fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and  then  to  interdict 
them  with  a  Touch  not,  taste  not,  can  be  nothing  else 
than  only  to  pre  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey 
upon  themselves,  and  so  to  keep  men  under  the  per- 
petual t«rment  of  an  unsatisfied  desire;  a  thing 
nugely  oontnuy  to  the  natural  felicity  of  the  creature, 
and  oonttquently  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
great  Gitetor. 

He,  therelbte,  that  would  persuade  men  to  religion 
l^th  with  aii  and  efficacy,  must  found  the  pexBuasion 
^it  upon  this,  that  it  interferes  not  with  any  rational 


pleasure,  that  it  bids  nobody  quit  the  enjoyment  of 
any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  prove  to  him  ought 
to  be  enjoyed.  Tis  confessed,  when,  through  the  cross 
circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or  condition,  the  en- 
joyment of  a  ideaeure  would  certainly  expose  him  to 
a  greater  inconvenience,  then  religion  bids  him  quit 
it ;  that^  is,  it  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a 
lesser  evil  before  a  greater,  and  nature  itself  does  no 
less.^  lleligion,  therefore,  entrenches  upon  none  of  our 
privileges,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures ;  it  may,  in- 
deed, sometimes  command  us  to  change,  but  never 
totally  to  abjure  them. 

[Labour  overcomes  Appare^U  Tmpossibilitiea,'] 

Labour  is  confessedly  a  great  part  of  the  curse,  and 
therefore  no  wonder  if  men  fly  from  it ;  which  they  do 
with  so  great  an  avereion,  that  few  men  know  their 
own  strength  for  want  of  trying  it,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count think  themselves  reaUy  unable  to  do  many 
things  which  experience  would  convince  them  they 
have  more  ability  to  efiect  than  they  have  wiU  to  at- 
tempt. It  in  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and 
where  men  care  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  them- 
selves under  a  persuasion  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove  a  work  possible, 
is  strenuously  to  set  about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if  that 
proves  it  possible  that  for  the  most  part  makes  it  so. 

[Tnfpvtitttde  an  InctwaUe  Vice.} 

As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to 
attempt  the  making  of  such  an  one  his  friend,  so 
neither  is  he,  in  the  next  place,  to  presume  to  think 
that  he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate 
the  humour  of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of 
kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so  obliging. 

Philosophy  will  teach  the  learned,  and  experience 
may  teach  all,  that  it  is  a  thin?  hardly  feasible.  For, 
love  such  an  one,  and  he  shall  despise  you.  Commend 
him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  he  shall  revile  you.  Give 
him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness.  Save 
his  life  ;  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  to  your  own. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  ono  are  but  the 
motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  wares ;  they  leave  no 
trace,  no  sign  behind  them ;  they  noithcr  soften  nor 
win  upon  him ;  they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  unconcerned  as 
ever.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper  as 
showers  of  rain  or  rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  tho 
main  sea ;  the  sea  swalloivs  them  all,  Imt  is  not  at  all 
changed  or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of 
tho  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person,  tHat  it  is  kindness- 
proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  unconquerable ;  unconquer- 
able by  that  which  conquers  all  tilings  else,  even  by 
love  itself.  Flints  may  be  melted — we  sec  it  daily — 
but  an  ungrateful  heart  cannot;  no,  not  by  the 
strongest  and  tlu)  noblest  fiame.  After  all  vour  at- 
tempts, all  your  experiments,  for  anything  that  man 
can  do,  he  that  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungrateful  still. 
And  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  you  may  remember 
that  I  told  you  that  ingratitude  sprang  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  ill  nature  :  which  being  a  thing  founded  in 
such  a  certaiji  constitution  of  olood  and  spirit,  as, 
being  bom  with  a  man  into  thq  world,  and  upon  that 
account  called  nature,  tfhall  prevent  all  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  by  education,  and  leaves  such  a  bias 
u])on  the  mind,  as  is  beforehand  with  all  instruction. 

So  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an 
ungrateful  person,  but,  if  you  look  backward,  and  trace 
him  up  to  his  original,  you  will  find  that  he  was  bom 
so;  and  if  you  oould  look  forward  enough,  it  is  a 
^ousand  to  one  but  you  will  find  that  he  iJso  dies  so; 
for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured  man  who 
was  not  also  an  ill-natured  child,  and  gaxft^/^veral 
testimouiea  of  his  being  so  to  discerning  pentovs,  long 
before  the  use  of  his  reason. 
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The  thread  that  nature  spins  is  seldom  broken  off 
bj  anything  but  death.  I  do  not  by  this  limit  the 
operation  of  God's  grace,  for  that  may  do  wonders : 
but  humanly  speaking,  and  according  to  the  method 
of  the  world,  and  the  little  correctives  supplied  by  art 
and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has 
its  course,  and  nature  makes  good  its  blow.  And 
therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  remarkably  to 
show  itself,  he  surely  judges  most  wiselj  who  takes 
alarm  betimes,  and,  arguing  the  fountain  from  the 
stream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the 
bottom ;  and  so,  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice, 
timely  withdraws  his  fnistraneous  baffled  kindnesses, 
and  sees  the  folly  of  endearouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into 
a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour. 


1>R  JOHN  WILKINS. 

Dr  John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester  (1614- 
1672),  resembled  Dr  Barrow  in  the  rare  union  of 
scientific  with  theological  study.  Haying  sided 
with  the  popular  party  daring  the  civil  war,  he 
received,  when  it  proved  victorious,  the  headship 
of  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  While  in  that  situa- 
tion, he  was  one  of  a  small  knot  of  university  men 
who  used  to  meet  for  the  cultivation  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  as  a  diversion  from  the  painful 
thoughts  excited  by  public  calamities,  and  who,  after 
the  Restoration,  were  incorporated  by  Charles  IL 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society.  Of  the 
object  of  those  meetings,  Dr  Sprat,  in  his  historv 
of  the  society,  gives  us  the  following  account,  *  It 
was  some  space  after  the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  at 
Oxford,  in  Dr  Wilkins  his  lodgings,  in  Wadham 
college,  which  was  then  the  place  of  resort  for 
virtuous  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings 
were  made,  which  laid  tlie  foundation  of  all  this 
that  followed.  The  university  had,  at  that  time, 
many  members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way 
of  reasoning ;  and  was  also  firequented  by  some  gen- 
tlemen of  philosophical  minds,  whom  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of 
a  retirement  amongst  gown-men,  had  drawn  tliither. 
Their  first  purpose  was  no  more  than  only  the  satis- 
faction of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conversing  in 
quiet  with  one  another,  without  being  engaged  io  the 
passions  and  madness  of  that  dismal  age.  *  *  For 
such  a  candid  and  unpassionate  company  as  tliat 
was,  and  for  such  a  gloomy  season,  what  could  have 
been  a  fitter  subject  to  pitch  upon  than  natural 
pliilosophy?  Td  have  been  always  tossing  about 
some  theological  question,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of 
which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public:  to 
have  been  eternally  musing  on  civil  business,  and 
the  distresses  of  their  country,  wi^  too  melancholy 
a  reflection  :  it  was  nature  alone  which  could  plea- 
santly entertain  them  in  that  estate.  The  contem- 
plation of  that  draws  our  minds  off  from  the  past 
or  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors 
over  things  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness: 
while  the  consideration  of  men,  and  human  affairs, 
may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets,  that  never 
separates  us  into  mortal  factions;  that  gives  us  room 
to  differ  without  animosity,  and  permits  us  to  raise 
contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.'* 

Having  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
1656,  Dr  Wilkins  was  enabled,  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  Protector,  to  retain  his  office  in  Wadham 
college,  notwithstanding  a  rule  which  made  celibacy 
imperative  on  those  who  held  it ;  but  three  years 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  the  headship 

*  sprat's  History  of  tho  Royal  Society,  pp.  53,  6& 


of  Trinity  college  having  been  presented  to  him 
during  the  brief  government  of  nis  wife's  nephew, 
Richard.    At  the  Restoration,  he  was  ejected  from 
this  office ;  but  his  politics  being  neither  violent  nor 
unaccommodating,  the  path  of  advancement  did 
not  long  remain  dosed.    Having  gained  the  fajwx 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  advanced  in 
1668,  after  several  intermediate  steps,  to  the  sec  of 
Chester.    According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  Dr  Wilkins 
'  was  a  man  of  as  great  mind,  as  true  a  judgment,  as 
eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul,  as  any  I  ever 
knew.    Though  he  married  Cromwell's  sister,  yet 
he  made  no  other  use  of  that  alliance  but  to  do  gix^d 
offices,  and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford  fitwj 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin,    At  Cambridge, 
he  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better 
thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  or 
from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  conceits  and 
fierceness  about  opinions.    He  was  also  a  great  ob- 
server and  promoter  of  experimental  philosophy, 
which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked 
after.    He  was  naturally  ambitious;  but  was  the 
wisest  clergyman  I  ever  knew.    He  was  a  lover  of 
mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.'    Bishop 
Wilkins,  like  his  friend  and  son-in-law  Tlllotson. 
and  the  other  moderate  churchmen  of  the  day,  vas 
an  object  of  violent  censure  to  the  high-church 
party;   but   fortunately  he   possessed,  as  Bomet 
farther  informs  us,  '  a  courage  which  could  stand 
against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches 
with  which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied  to  loiui 
him.'    He  wrote  several  theological  and  mathema- 
tical works ;  but  his  most  noted  performance  is  one 
wliich  he  published  in  early  life,  entitled  The  Dis- 
covery of  a  New   World;  or  a  Discoum  temiing  ti> 
prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may  he  another  HabitaliU 
World  in  the  Moon  :  with  a  Dtscourte  ctmeemag  Ou 
Possibility  of  a  Passage  thither.    In  this  ingenious 
but  fantastical  treatise,  he  supports  the  proposition, 
'  That  it  is  possible  for  some  A  our  posterity  to  find 
out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world,  and,  if  there 
be  inhabitants  there,  to  liave  commerce  with  them.' 
He  admits,  tiiat  to  be  sure  this  feat  has  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  knowledge  an  air  of  utter  im- 
possibility :  yet  from  this,  it  is  argued,  no  hostile 
mference  ought  to  be  drawn,  seeing  that  maoj 
things  formerly  supposed  impossible  have  actoally 
been  accomplished.    *  If  we  do  but  consider,'  says 
he,  '  by  what  steps  and  leisure  all  arts  do  usually 
rise  to  their  growth,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  doabc 
why  this  also  may  not  hereafter  be  found  out  amongst 
other  secrets.  It  hath  constantly  yet  been  the  method 
of  Providence  not  presently  to  show  us  all,  but  to 
lead  us  on  by  degrees  from  the  knowledge  of  one 
thing  to  another.    It  was  a  great  while  ere  the 
planets  were  distinguished  firom  the  fixed  stars;  and 
some  time  after  that  ere  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  were  found  to  be  the  same.    And  in  greater 
space,  I  doubt  not  but  this  also,  and  other  as  ex- 
cellent mysteries,  will  be  discovered.'    Thoogli  it  is 
evident  that  the  possibility  of  any  event  whatsoever 
might  be  argued  on  the  same  grounds,  they  seem  to 
Imve  been  quite  satisfactory  to  Wilkins,  who  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  aerial  journey.     After  disposiDg,  by 
means  of  a  tissue  of  absurd  hypotheses,  of  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  *the  natural  heaviness  of  a 
man's  body,'  and  'the  extreme  coldness  and  thinness 
of  the  ethereal  air* — and  having  made  it  appear  that 
even  a  swift  journey  to  the  moon  would  probably 
occupy  a  period  of  six  months— -he  natomlly  stomhles 
on  the  question,  *  And  how  were  it  possime  Ibr  any 
to  tarry  so  long  without  diet  or  sleep  ?' 

• 
*  1.  For  diet.  I  suppose  thers  could  be  no  tmsting  to 
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that  fancy  of  Philo  the  Jew  (mentioned  before),  who 
thinks  that  the  music  of  the  ^heies  should  supply  the 
i^trength  of  food. 

Nor  can  we  well  conceive  how  a  man  should  be  able 
ti)  cany  so  much  luggage  with  him  as  might  serre  for 
his  riaticum  in  so  tedious  a  journey. 

2.  But  if  he  could,  yet  he  must  have  some  time  to 
rest  and  sleep  in.  Ana  I  beliete  he  shall  scarce  find 
any  lodgings  by  the  way.  No  inns  to  entertain  pas- 
fiengcrs,  nor  any  castles  in  the  air  (unless  they  be 
enchanted  ones)  to  receire  poor  pilgrims  or  errant 
kuigbts.  And  so,  consequently,  he  cannot  hare  any 
pQ!!6ible  hopes  of  reaching  thither.' 

The  difficulty  as  to  sleep  is  removed  by  means  of 
the  following  ingenious  supposition : — *  Seeing  we  do 
not  then  spend  ourselves  in  any  labour,  we  shall  not, 
it  may  be,  need  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  But  if  we 
do,  we  cannot  desire  a  softer  bed  than  the  air,  where 
ve  may  repose  ourselves  firmly  and  safely  as  in  our 
chambers.'  The  necessary  supply  of  food  remains, 
however,  to  be  provided  for ;  and  on  this  subject  the 
author  is  abundantly  amusing.  We  have  room  for 
only  a  few  of  his  suggestions. 

•  And  here  it  is  considerable,  that  since  our  bodies 
will  then  be  devoid  of  gra^-ity,  and  other  impediments 
of  motion,  we  shall  not  at  all  spend  ourselves  in  any 
labour,  and  so,  consequently,  not  much  need  the 
reparation  of  diet ;  but  may,  perhaps,  live  altogether 
without  it,  as  those  creatures  have  done  who,  by 
rtason  of  their  sleeping  for  many  days  together,  have 
,  not  spent  any  spirits,  and  so  not  wanted  any  food, 
which  is  commonly  related  of  serpents,  crocodiles, 
bears,  cuckoos,  swallows,  and  such  like.  To  this  pur- 
\me  Mcndoca  reckons  up  divers  strange  relations  :  as 
I  that  of  Epimenides,  who  is  storied  to  have  slept 
«?venty-five  years  ;  and  another  of  a  rustic  in  Ger- 
many, who,  being  accideutally  covered  with  a  hay-rick, 
.slept  there  for  all  the  autumn  and  the  winter  fol- 
lovring  without  any  nourishment. 

Or,  if  this  will  not  serve,  yet  why  may  not  a 

'  Papist  fast  so  long,  as  well  as  Ignatius  or  Xaverius ! 

Or  if  there  be  su<;h  a  strange  emcacy  in  the  bread  of 

I  the  JSucharist,  as  their  miraculous  relations  do  attribute 

to  it,  why,  then,  that  may  serve  well  enough  for  their 

[  Tiaticum. 

Or,  if  we  must  need^  feed  upon  something  else,  why 
j  may  not  smells  nourish  us  1  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  and 
j  diren  other  ancients,  tell  us  of  a  nation  in  India  that 
1  lived  only  upon  pleasing  odours.  And  'tis  the  common 
I  opinion  of  physicians,  that  these  do  strangely  both 
strengthen  and  repair  the  spirits.  Hence  was  it  that 
'  Democritus  was  able,  for  divers  days  together,  to  feed 
'  himself  with  the  mere  smell  of  hot  bread. 

Or  if  it  be  necessary  that  our  stomachs  must  receive 

I  the  food,  why,  then,  it  is  not  impossible  that   the 

I  purity  of  the  ethereal  air,  being  not  mixed  with  any 

improper  vapours,  may  be  so  agreeable  to  our  bodies, 

I  Hi  to  yield  us  sufficient  nourishment.' 

I    The  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  however,  is  still  un- 

rtmoved ;  and  that  ivBj  what  conveyance  are  we 

I  fr'  s^  to  the  moon?    Witli  what  the  author  says  on 

I  this  point,  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  his 

'  work. 

[ffcw  a  Man  may  Fly  to  the  Moon.'] 

^  it  be  here  inquired,  what  means  there  may  be 
conjectured  for  our  ascending  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  magnetical  vigour,  I  answer,  1.  It  is  not 
I>crhaps  imponible  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  fly,  by 
the  application  of  wings  to  his  own  body ;  as  angels 
are  pictured,  asHercuiy  and  Daedalus  are  feigned,  and 
<u)  hath  been  attempted  by  divers,  particularly  by  a 
Turk  in  Constantinople,  as  Busbequius  relates. 


2.  If  there  be  such  a  great  ruck  in  Madagascar  as 
Marcus  Polus,  the  Venetian,  mentions,  the  feathers  in 
whose  wines  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  soop  up  a 
horse  and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kit^  do  a 
mouse ;  why,  then,  it  is  but  teaching  one  of  these  to 
carry  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as  Ganymede 
does  upon  an  eagle. 

Or  if  neither  of  these  ways  will  s^rvc,  yet  I  do 
seriously,  and  upon  good  grounds,  affirm  it  possible  to 
make  a  flying  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and 
give  such  a  motion  unto  it,  as  shall  convey  him  through 
the  air.  And  this,  perhaps,  might  be  made  large 
enough  to  carry  divers  men  at  the  same  time,  together 
with  food  for  their  viaticum,  and  commodities  for 
traffic.  It  is  not  the  bigness  of  anything  in  this  kind 
that  can  hinder  its  motion,  if  the  motive  faculty  be 
answerable  thereunto.  We  see  a  great  ship  swims  as 
well  as  a  small  cork,  and  an  eagle  flies  in  the  air  as 
well  as  a  little  gnat. 

This  engine  may  be  contrived  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples by  which  Archytas  made  a  wooden  dove,  and 
Regiomontanus  a  wooden  eagle. 

I  conceive  it  were  no  difficult  matter  (if  a  man  had 
leisure)  to  show  more  particularly  the  means  of  com- 
posing it. 

DR  JOHN  PEABSON. 

Dr  Wilkins  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Chester 
by  another  very  learned  and  estimable  divine,  Dr 
John  Pearson  (1613-1686),  who  had  previously 
filled  a  divinity  chair  at  Cambridge,  and  been  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  college  in  that  university.  He  pub-  i 
lished,  in  1659,  An  Exposition  on  the  Creed,  which 
Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  to  be  *  among  the  best 
books  that  our  church  has  produced.'  This  work  ; 
has  been  much  admired  for  the  melody  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  tlie  clear  and  methodical  way  in  which 
the  subjects  are  treate<l  The  author  thus  illus- 
trates 

[The  JHesurrection.'] 

Beside  the  principles  of  which  we  consist,  and  the 
actions  which  flow  from  us,  the  consideration  of  the 
things  without  us,  and  the  natural  course  of  varia- 
tions in  the  creature,  will  render  the  resurrection  yet 
more  highly  probable.  Every  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  teacheth  thus  much,  in  which  there  is  always  a 
revolution  amounting  to  a  resurrection.  The  day  dies 
into  a  night,  and  is  buried  iii  silence  and  in  darkness ; 
in  the  next  morning  it  appeareth  again  and  reviveth, 
opening  the  grave  of  darkness,  rising  from  the  dead  of 
night;  this  is  a  diurnal  resurrection.  As  the  day 
dies  into  night,  so  doth  the  summer  into  winter :  the 
sap  is  said  to  descend  into  the  root,  and  there  it  lies 
buried  in  the  ground ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow, 
or  crusted  with  frost,  and  becomes  a  general  sepulchre ; 
when  the  spring  appeareth,  all  begin  to  rise ;  the  plants 
and  flowers  peep  out  of  their  mves,  revive,  and  grow, 
and  flourish ;  this  is  the  annual  resurrection.  The  com 
by  which  we  live,  and  for  want  of  which  we  perish 
with  famine,  is  notwithstanding  cast  upon  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  design  that  it  may 
corrupt,  and  being  corrupted,  may  revive  and  mul- 
tiply :  our  bodies  are  fed  by  this  constant  experiment, 
and  we  continue  this  present  life  by  succession  of  resur- 
rections. Thus  all  thinss  are  repaired  by  corrupting, 
are  preserved  by  perishing,  and  revive  by  dying; 
and  can  we  think  that  man,  the  lord  of  all  these  things, 
which  thus  die  and  revive  for  him,  should  be  detained 
in  death  as  never  to  live  again!  Is  it  imaginable 
that  God  should  thus  restore  all  things  to  man^  and 
not  restore  man  to  himself  f  If  there  were  no  other 
consideration,,  but  of  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
of  the  liberty  and  remunerability  of  human  actions, 
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und  of  the  natural  rerrolutioiu  and  resiurections  of 
other  creatures,  it  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  render 
the  resurrection  of  our  bodies  highlj  probable. 

We  must  not  rest  in  this  school  of  nature,  nor 
settle  our  persuasions  upon  likelihoods;  but  as  we 
passed  from  an  apparent  possibility  into  a  high  pre- 
sumption and  probability,  so  must  we  pass  from 
thence  unto  a  full  assurance  of  an  infallible  certainty. 
And  of  this,  indc«d,  we  cannot  be  assured  but  by  the 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  upon  his  power  we  must 
conclude  that  we  may,  from  his  will  that  we  shall, 
rise  from  the  dead.  Now,  the  power  of  God  is  known 
unto  all  men,  and  therefore  aU  men  may  infer  from 
thence  a  possibility ;  but  the  will  of  God  is  not  re- 
vealed unto  all  men,  and  therefore  all  have  not 
an  infallible  certainty  of  the  resurrection.  For  the 
grounding  of  which  assurance  I  shall  show  that  God 
hath  revealed  the  determination  of  his  will  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  that  he  hath  not  only  delivered  that 
intention  in  his  Word,  but  hath  also  several  ways 
confirmed  the  same. 

DR  THOMAS  SPRAT. 

Dr  Thomas  Sprat,  bishop  of  RtKhcstcr  (1636- 
1713),  is  praised  by  1)t  Johnson  as  *  an  author  whose 
pregnancy  of  imagination  and  eloquence  of  language 
have  deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture ;'*  and  although  the  voice  of  the  literary  public 
has  not  confirmed  so  high  a  culogiam,  yet  the  cele- 
brity of  the  bishop  in  his  own  times,  added  to  the 
merits  of  his  style,  which,  though  not  pre-eminent, 
are  unquestionably  great.,  entitle  him  to  be  men- 
tioned among  tlie  leading  prose  writers  of  this 
period.  At  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  academi- 
cal education,  lie  studied  mathematics  under  Dr 
Wilkins,  nt  whose  house  the  philosophical  inquifers 
who  originated  the  Royal  Society  uschI  at  that  time 
to  meet  Sprat's  intimacy  with  Wilkins  led  to  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  society  soon  after  its 
incorporation;  and  in  1667  he  published  the  history 
of  that  learned  body,  with  the  object  of  dissipating 
the  prejudice  and  suspicion  with  which  it  was  re- 
g:irdcd  by  the  public  *  This,*  says  Dr  Johnson.  *  is 
one  of  the  few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment 
and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  transitory. 
The  history  of  the  Royal  Society  is  now  read,  not 
with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing, 
but  how  their  tnmsactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat.'f 
Previously  to  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  aided  in  writing  the  RcheorsoL  He 
was  made  also  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, ecclesiastical  promotion  could  hardly 
fail  to  ensue ;  and  accordingly,  after  several  advimc- 
ing  steps,  the  see  of  iiochestur  was  attained  in  1684. 
Kcxt  year  he  served  the  government  by  publishing 
an  account  of  tlic  Ryehousc  plot,  written  by  the 
command  of  King  James.  Por  this  work  he  found 
it  convenient,  after  the  Revolution,  to  print  an  afX)- 
lo^y  *,  and  having  submitted  to  the  new  governn;  :nt, 
he  was  allowed,  notwithstanding  his  well-known 
attnchnicut  to  the  abdicated  monarch,  to  remain 
unmolested  in  his  bishopric.  In  1692,  however,  he 
was  brought  into  trouble  by  a  false  accusation  of 
joining  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  James; 
but  after  a  confinement  of  eleven  days,  he  clearly 
proved  his  innocence.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
iiiode  by  tliis  event  upon  his  mind,  that  he  ever 
iifterwards  distinguished  the  anniversary  of  liis  de- 
liverance as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned.  Sprat  wrote  a  Life  of 
Cwoley  (1668),  prefixed  to  the  works  of  tliat  poet ; 


*  Juhiuon's  Life  of  Cowler. 


t  Life  of  Spnt. 


besides  a  volume  of  Senmms,  and  one  or  two  luioor 
productions.  He  published  also  some  poems,  vhicli, 
being  in  the  s^le  of  Cowley,  have  long  since  fitUm 
into  neglect,  though  still  to  be  found  in  the  eariy 
collections  of  English  poetry.  The  qualities  wliieh 
deserve  to  be  admired  in  his  prose  style  are  itrcnfrth, 
neatness,  smoothness,  and  precision.  It  dispUvs 
but  little  of  that  splendour  which  the  eulo^  by 
Dr  Johnson  induces  a  reader  to  expect^  tliough 
we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Dr  Drake  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  wanting  in  vigour.  *  They  who 
sliall  study  his  ptges,'  says  that  writer,  *  will  find 
no  richness,  ardour,  or  strength  in  his  dictkui; 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  an  air  of  feebleness,  and  a 
species  of  imbecile  spruceness,  pervading  all  lii^ 
productions.  They  must  acknowledge,  howc\cr, 
much  cleamoss  in  his  construction,  and  will  pro- 
bably agree  that  his  cadences  are  often  peculiarly 
well  turned,  especially  those  which  terminate  his 
paragraphs,  and  which  sometimes  possess  a  smart- 
ness which  excites  attention.'  *  In  our  opiiik»i,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  contemporary  work 
a  better  specimen  of  what  is  called  the  middle  style, 
than  the  first  of  the  subjoined  extracts,  formiog  & 
portion  of  Sprat's  H'uttory  of  the  Bvyai  Societjf.  It 
is  diflicult  to  accomit  for  the  perversity  of  Lord 
Orrery,  who,  after  remarking  tha^  *  among  our 
English  writers,  few  men  have  gained  a  greater 
character  for  elegance  and  correctness  than  Sprat,' 
declares,  that  *  few  men  have  deserved  it  less;*  snd 
that,  *  upon  a  review  of  Sprat's  works,  his  lan- 
guage will  sooner  give  you  an  idea  of  one  of  the 
insignificant  tottering  boats  upon  the  Thames,  tlian 
of  the  smooth  noble  current  of  the  river  itselil't 
How  far  tliis  is  true,  let  the  n^er  judge  for  him- 
self. 

[  Vkw  tfthe  Divine  Goremmcnt  affvrded  hy 
ExparimeiUal  PhiUmtpky,] 

We  are  guiltv  of  false  interpretations  of  providencci 
and  woudcn,  when  we  either  make  those  to  be  mirsde« 
that  are  none,  or  when  we  put  a  false  sense  on  tlnwe 
that  are  real ;  when  we  make  general  eventi^  to  hare 
a  private  aspect,  or  particular  accidents  to  haw  some 
uui venal  signification.  Though  both  these  mar  seem 
at  first  to  have  the  strictest  appearance  of  ruipoc. 
yet  they  arc  the  greatest  usurpations  on  the  secret*  of 
the  Almighty,  and  unpardonable  presumptions  on  Itu  ' 
high  prerogatives  of  punishment  and  reward.  | 

And  now,  if  a  moderating  of  these  extiavaeancn 
must  be  esteemed  profaneness,  I  profess  I  canDot 
absolve  the  experimental  philosopher.  It  mu^t  be 
granted,  that  he  will  be  very  scrupulous  in  bclierui^ 
all  manner  of  commentaries  on  prophetical  visions  in 
giving  liberty  to  new  predictions,  and  in  a«i£i(it< 
the  causes  and  marking  out  the  paths  of  God's  jods'- 
ments  amongst  his  creatures. 

He  cannot  suddenly  conclude  all  cxtraordiiiiiT 
events  to  be  the  immediate  finser  of  God ;  becau^ 
ho  familiarly  beholds  the  inward  workings  of  thiops 
and  thence  perceives  that  many  effects^  which  use  to 
affright  the  ignorant,  are  brought  forth  by  the  ooli- 
mon  instruments  of  nature,    lie  cannot  be  saddeuiy 
inclined  to  pass  censure  on  men's  otenud  oonditioo 
from  any  temporal  judgments  that  may  befall  them : 
because  his  long  converse  with  all  matten,  times,  azid  < 
places,  has  taught  him  the  truth  of  what  the  6crip(art 
says,  that  *  all  things  ha]ppen  alike  to  all.'   He  cumot 
blindly  consent  to  all  imaginations  of  devout  meo 
about  future  contingencies,  seeing  he  is  so  rigid  io   ' 
examining  all  particular  matters  ^  fact.    He  cannot 

*  Ewaya  DlustratiTe  of  the  Tatler,  &c.  i.  03l 
t  Orrer}'*M  ItcniArlca  on  tho  LU^  and  Writinc^  of  Sirift,  ^ 
SS7.    London:  VJSt. 
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be  fonrard  to  assenk  to  spiritaal  raptures  and  rerela- 
tions ;  because  h«  U  truly  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
'  per?  af  iiien*8  bodies,  the  composition  of  their  blood, 
and  the  power  of  fancy,  and  so  better  understands  the 
difference  between  disease  and  inspirations. 

But  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  that  is  irre- 
ligious.   Tifl  true,  to  deny  that  God  has  heretofore 

I  ramed  the  world  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 
dict the  very  Godhead  itself;  but  to  reject  the  sense 
which  auy  private  man  shall  fasten  to  it,  is  not  to 
diftdain  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men 
like  ouraelres.  To  declare  a^inst  the  possibility  that 
cew  prophets  may  be  sent  from  heaven,  is  to  insinuate 

1  th&t  the  same  in&iite  Wisdom  which  once  nhowed 
itself  that  way  is  now  at  an  end.    But  to  slight  all 

I  pretenders,  that  come  without  the  help  of  miracles,  is 
not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  just  drcumspcC' 
tioij  that  the  reason  of  m«n  be  not  over*reachcd.  To 
deny  that  God  directs  the  course  of  human  things,  is 
!itit]>i(lity :  but  to  hearken  to  every  prodigy  that  men 
imne  a^inst  their  enemies,  or  for  themselves,  is  net 
to  rerenfQce  the  power  of  God,  but  to  make  that  serve 
the  pai»«iou9,  the  interests,  and  revenges  of  men. 

It  i>i  a  dangerous  mistake,  into  which  many  good 
men  fall,  that  we  neglect  the  dominion  of  God  over 
the  world,  if  we  do^not  discover  in  every  tuitt  of 
humau  actions  many  supernatural  providences  and 
ii.iraculous  events.  Whereas,  it  is  enough  for  the 
bonoiLF  of  his  government,  that  he  guides  the  whole 
crtatiou  in  its  wonted  course  of  causes  and  effects :  as 
it  nakes  ax  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  prince's  wis- 
dom, that  he  can  rule  his  subjects  peaceably  by  his 
known  and  standing  laws,  as  that  he  is  often  forc««l 
t)  make  use  of  estraordinary  justice  to  punish  or 
rcvanl. 

'     Let  us,  then,  imagine  our  philoBopher  to  have  all 
MoTvness  of  belief,  and  rigour  of  trial,  which  by  some 
i'  iui.<;called  a  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of 
heart.    Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  most  unwilling  to 
;:rant  that  anything  exceeds  the  force  of  nature,  but 
where  a  full  evidence  convinces  him.      Let  it  be 
allowed,  that  he  is  always  alarmed,  and  ready  on  his 
guarrl,  at  the  noise  of  any  miraculous  event,  lest  his 
judsonent  should  be  surprised  by  the  disguises  of  faith. 
Out  does  he  by  this  diminish  the  authority  of  ancient 
niiraclcs?  or  does  he  not  rather  confirm  them  the 
more,  by  confining  their  number,  and  taking  care  that 
every  falsehood  should  not  mingle  with  them  f    Can 
he  hy  this  undermine  Christianity,  which  does  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  such  extraordinary  testimonies 
from  heaven  1  or  do  not  they  rather  endanger  it,  who 
^till  venture  its  truths  on  so  hazardous  a  chance,  who 
re>{nire  a  continuance  of  signs  and  wonders,  as  if  the 
fft'rk«  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had  not  been 
*utficient !     Who  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  car- 
iiallj-minded — the  enthusiast  that  pollutes  religion 
with  his  own  passions,  or  the  experimenter  that  will 
iiot  ugo  it  u>  natter  and  obey  his  own  desires,  but  to 
-"^uMue  them?    Who  is  to  be  thought  the  greatest 
fmmy  of  the  gospel — he  that  loads  men's  fiiiths  by  so 
ii^my  improbable  things  as  will  go  near  to  make  the 
fiality  itself  suspected,  or  he  that  only  admits  a  few 
arniments  to  confirm  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but 
then  chooses  those  that  are  unquestionable  I    It  can- 
itot  be  an  ungodly  purpose  to  strive  to  abolish  all 
h<'ly  cheats,  which  are  of  fatal  consequence  both  to 
the  deceivers  and  those  that  are  deceived:  to  the 
deoeivcr^,  because   thev  must  needs  be  hypocrites, 
having  the  ariifioe  in  their  keeping ;  to  the  deceived, 
U-cause,  if  their  eyes  shall  ever  be  opened,  and  they 
chance  to  find  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  any 
one  thing,  they  will  be  apt  not  only  to  reject  that,  but 
e\en  to  despise  the  very  truths  themselves  which  they 
had  before  been  taught  by  those  deludcrs. 

It  were,  indec<i,  to  be  confessed,  that  this  severity 
of  censure  on  religious  things  were  to  be  coudemned 


in  experimenters,  if,  while  they  deny  any  wonders 
that  are  falsely  attributed  to  the  true  God,  they  should 
approve  those  of  idols  or  false  deities.  But  that  is 
not  objected  against  them.  They  make  no  compari- 
son between  his  power  and  the  works  of  any  otners, 
but  only  between  the  several  ways  of  his  own  mani- 
festing himself.  Thus,  if  they  lessen  one  heap,  yet 
they  still  increase  the  other ;  in  the  main,  they  dimi- 
nish nothing  of  his  right.  If  they  take  from  the  pro- 
digies, they  add  to  the  ordinary  works  of  the  same 
Author.  And  those  ordinary  works  themselves  they 
do  almost  raise  to  the  height  of  wonders,  by  the  exact 
discovery  which  they  make  of  their  excellences ; 
while  the  enthusiast  goes  near  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  true  and  primitive  miracles,  by  such  a 
va^t  and  such  a  negligent  augmenting  of  their 
number. 

By  this,  I  hope,  it  appears  that  this  inquiring,  this 
scrupulous,  this  Incredulous  temper,  is  not  the  dis- 
grace, but  the  honour  of  experiments.  And,  therefore, 
I  will  declare  them  to  be  the  most  seasonable  study 
for  the  present  temper  of  our  nation.  This  wild 
amusing  men's  minds  itith  prodigies  and  conceits  of 
providence  has  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
causes  of  those  spiritual  distractions  of  which  our 
cquntry  has  long  been  the  theatre.  This  is  a  vanity 
to  which  the  English  seem  to  have  been  always  sub- 
ject above  others.  There  is  scarce  any  modem  histo- 
rian that  relates  our  foreign  ^ars,  but  he  has  this 
objection  against  the  disposition  of  our  countrymen, 
that  they  used  to  order  their  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  according  to  some  obscure  omens  or  pre- 
dictions that  passed  amongst  them  on  little  or  no 
foundations.  And  at  this  time,  especially  this  last 
year  [KJfiGJ,  this  gloomy  and  ill-boding  humour  has 
prevailed.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fittest  season  for 
experiments  ip  arise,  to  teach  us  a  wisdom  which 
springs  from  the  depths  of  knowledge,  to  shake  off  the 
shadows,  and  to  scatter  the  mists  which  fill  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  vain  consternation.  This  is  a  work  well 
becoming  the  most  Christian  profession.  For  the  most 
apparent  effect  which  attended  the  passion  of  Christ, 
was  the  putting  of  an  eternal  silence  on  all  the  false 
oracles  and  dissembled  inspirations  of  ancient  times. 

[Cowley* a  Lwt  of  Retirement,^ 

Upon  the  king's  happy  restoration,  Mr  Cowley  was 
past  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  ;  of  which  the  greatest 
part  had  been  spent  in  a  various  and  tempestuous 
condition.  He  now  thought  he  luul  sacrificed  enough 
of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  experience.  He  had 
enjoyed  many  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He 
had  been  present  in  many  great  revolutions,  which  in 
that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  all  our 
neighbour  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly 
beheld  all  the  splendour  of  the  highest  part  of  man- 
kind. He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of^  princes,  and 
familiarly  conversed  with  greatness  in  alt  its  degrees, 
which  WAS  necessary  for  one  that  would  contemn  it 
aright ;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a 
man  knows  it,  does  commonly  proceed  rather  from  ill 
manners  than  a  true  magnanimity. 

He  wiks  now  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities 
of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with 
a  long  compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was 
satiated  vrith  the  arts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life, 
though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to  him,  yet 
nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasons 
that  moved  him  to  forego  all  public  employments,  and 
to  follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business 
had  still  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the 
true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures, 
and  of  a  moderate  revenue,  below  the  malice  and  flat* 
teries  of  fortune.  *  * 
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In  his  last  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  concealed  in 
his  beloved  obscurity,  and  possessed  that  solitude 
which,  from  his  veir  childhood,  he  had  always  xnoet 
passionately  desired.  Though  he  had  frequent  invita- 
tions to  return  into  business,  yet  he  never  gave  ear  to 
any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment.  His  visits  to 
the  city  and  court  were  very  few ;  his  stays  in  town 
were  only  as  a  passenger,  not  an  inhabitant.  The 
places  that  he  chose  for  the  seats  of  his  declining  life 
were  two  or  three  villages  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
During  this  recess,  his  mind  was  rather  exercised  on 
what  was  to  come  than  what  was  past ;  he  suffered  no 
more  business  nor  cares  of  life  to  come  near  him  than 
what  were  enough  to  keep  his  soul  awake,  but  not  to 
disturb  it.  Some  few  friends  and  books,  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  innocent  conscience,  were  his  .constant 
companions.  *  * 

I  acknowledge  he  chose  that  state  of  life,  not  out  of 
any  poetical  rapture,  but  upon  a  steady  and  sober  ex- 
perience of  human  things.  But,  however,  1  cannot 
applaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  virtue  and  learning  itself,  that  those  very 
thincs  which  only  make  men  useful  in  the  world 
should  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the  same 
moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the 
wilderness.  But  if  the  one  shall  contend  to  get  out  of 
employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the 
afiairs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture, 
that  even  the  good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  very  retreats  in  security. 


DB  THOMAS  BURNET. 

Dr  Thomas  Burnet  (1635-1715),  master  of  the 
Charter-house  in  London,  and  who  probably  would 
have  succeeded  Tillotson  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  not  his  heterodoxy  stood  in  the  way,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  the  publication  of  a  work 
I  entitled  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth;  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of  all  the 
General  Chanqes  which  it  haOi  already  undergone,  or  is 
to  undergo,  tilt  the  Consumnuition  of  all  Things.     The 
first  edition,  which  was  written  in  Latin,  appeared 
in  1680;  but  an  English  translation  was  published 
by  the  author  in  1691.    In  a  geological  point  of 
view,  this  treatise  is  totally  worthless,  from  its 
want  of  a  basis  of  ascertained  facts ;  but  it  abounds 
iu  fine   composition  and  magnificent  description, 
and  an)ply  deserves  perusal  as  an  eloquent  and  in- 
genious philosophical  romance.    The  author's  atten- 
tion  seems  to  have   been   attracted    to  the   sub- 
ject by  the  unequal  and  ragged  appearance  of  the 
earth*8  surface,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  globe 
to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regular  fabric.    He 
tells  that  in  a  journey  across  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, '  the  sight  of  those  wild,  vast,  and  indigested 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did  so  deeply  strike  my 
fancy,  that  I  was  not  easy  till  I  could  give  myself 
some  tolerable  account  how  that  confusion  came  in 
nature.*    The  theory  which  he  formed  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  globe  in  its  chaotic  state  was  a  dark 
fluid  mass,  in  which  the  elements  of  air,  water,  and 
earth  were  blended  into  one  universal  compound. 
Gradually,  the  heavier  parts  fell  towards  the  centre, 
and  formed  a  nucleus  of  solid  matter.    Around  this 
floated  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  over  them  was 
the  still  lighter  atmospheric  air.    By  and  by,  the 
liquid  mass  became  separated  into  two  layers,  by 
the  separation  of  the  watery  particles  from  those  of 
an  oily  composition,  which,  being  the  lighter,  tended 
upwards,  and,  when  hardened  by  time,  became  a 
smooth  and  solid  crust    This  was  the  surface  of 
the  antediluvian  globe.   *  In  this  smooth  earth,  says 
Burnet,  'were  the'  first  scenes  of  the  world,  and 


the  first  generatioDs  of  mankind  •,  it  had  the  beauty 
of  youth  and  blooming  nature,  fresh  and  fruitful 
and  not  a  vrrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  in  all  its  body;  no 
rocks  nor  mountains,  no  hollow  caves  nor  gaptcg 
channels,  but  even  and  uniform  all  over.  And  ttte 
smoothness  of  the  earth  made  the  fiuse  of  the  heareas 
so  too ;  the  air  was  calm  and  serene ;  none  of  those 
tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  vapours,  whidb 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  oars.  *Twu 
suited  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  first  innocency  cf 
nature.'  By  degrees,  however,  the  heat  of  tbn  ran. 
penetrating  the  superficial  crust,  converted  a  portion 
of  the  water  beneath  into  steam,  the  expansive  fbrct 
of  which  at  length  burst  the  superincumbent  shdl 
already  weakened  by  the  dryness  and  cracks  occa- 
sioned by  the  solar  rays.  When,  therefore,  tht 
*  appointed  time  was  come  that  All-wise  Providence 
h»d  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinf^il  worlii 
the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  the  frame  of  the  earth 
was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  earthquake ;  and  thok^ 
great  portions  or  fragments  into  which  it  was 
divided  fell  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture,  siid 
some  in  another.'  The  waters  of  course  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  d 
their  tumultuous  raging,  caused  by  tiie  predpitatioQ 
of  the  solid  firagments  into  their  bosom.  The  pres- 
sure of  such  masses  falling  into  the  abyss,  *  cod  1 
not  but  impel  the  water  with  so  much  stroigth  .is 
would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  an  i 
to  the  top  of  anything  that  lay  in  its  way;  any  emi- 
nency,  or  high  fragment  whatsoever :  vad  then  tollr 
ing  back  again,  it  would  sweep  down  with  it  what- 
soever it  rushed  upon  —  woods,  buildings,  livin;; 
creatures — and  carry  them  all  headlong  into  the 
great  gulf.  Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  would  l^ 
quite  struck-  off  and  separate  fi:t)m  the  rest,  and 
tossed  through  the  air  like  a  flying  river ;  but  tbe 
common  motion  of  the  waves  was  to  climb  up  tht 
hills,  or  inclined  fragments,  and  then  return  into  th 
valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  fluctuatii^n 
going  and  coming,  ascending  and  descending,  till 
the  violence  of  them  being  spent  by  degrees,  thty 
settled  at  last  in  the  places  allotted  for  them ;  whin 
bounds  are  set  tluU  they  cannot  pass  (wer,  that  t^ 
return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth,       *        * 

Thus  the  flood  came  to  its  height ;  and  it  is  Bot 
easy  to  repre*sent  to  ourselves  this  strange  soeoe  d 
things,  when  the  deluge  was  in  its  fury  and  ex- 
tremity ;  when  the  earth  was  broken  and  swailoved 
up  in  the  abyss,  whose  raging  waters  rose  bigtA? 
than  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  air  with  broken 
waves,  with  an  universal  mist,  and  with  thick  dark- 
ness, so  as  nature  seemed  to  be  in  a  second  cfasos: 
and  upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark  that  hott 
the  small  remains  of  mankind.    No  sea  was  ever  &> 
tumultuous  as  this,  nor  is  there  anything  in  present 
nature  to  be  compared  with  the  disorder  of  thtfse 
waters.    All  the  poetry,  and  all  the  hyperboles  thai 
are  used  in  the  description  of  storms  asd  raging  seas, 
were  literally  true  in  this,  if  not  beneath  ik    Tli? 
ark  was  reaily  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  into  the  places  of  the  ckwds,  and 
thrown  down  again  into  the  deepest  gulfs ;  and  to 
this  very  state  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  ark,  which 
was  a  type  of  the  church  in  this  world,  David  seen.^ 
to  have  alluded  in  the  name  of  the  church  (PsaL  xlit 
7.)  **  Abyss  calls  upon  abyss  at  the  noise  of  thy 
cataracts  or  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  hifloirs 
have  gone  over  me.      It  was  no  doubt  an  extraordi- 
nary and  miraculous  providence  that  could  make  a 
vessel  so  ill-manned  live  upon  such  a  sea ;  ih»t  kef<t 
it  from  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwbeUned 
in  the  deeps.    That  abyss  whidi  had  devoured  and  , 
swallowed  up  whole  forests  of  woods,  cities,  and  pnh 
vinces,  nay,  the  whole  earth,  when  itliad  conquered 
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all,  and  triumphed  oyer  all,  could  not  destroy  this 
lin^Ie  ship.  I  remember  in  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
naatlcs  iDicn.  Argonaut  I.  i  v.  47.),  when  Jason  set 
(lut  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  the  poet  saith,  idl  the 
gnds  that  day  looked  down  from  heaven  to  view  the 
ship,  and  the  nymphs  stood  upon  the  mountain-tops 
to  see  the  noble  youth  of  Thessaly  pulling  at  the 
oars ;  we  may  with  more  reason  suppose  the  good 
aiigels  to  have  looked  down  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's, 
and  that  not  out  of  curiosity,  as  idle  spectators,  but 
with  a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety  and  deliver- 
ance. A  ship,  whose  cargo  was  no  less  than  a  whole 
world ;  that  carried  the  fortune  and  hopes  of  all  pos- 
terity ;  and  if  this  had  perished,  the  earth,  for  any- 
titing  we  -know,  had  been  nothing  but  a  desert,  a 
great  ruin,  a  dead  heap  of  rubbish,  from  the  deluge 
to  the  conflagration.  But  death  and  hell,  the  grave 
and  destruction,  have  their  bounds.' 

We  cannot  pursue  the  author  into  further  details, 
nor  analyse  the  ingenious  reasoning  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  defend  his  theory  from  some  of  the 
many  insuperable  objections  which  the  plainest  facts 
of  geology  and  natural  philosophy  fUrnish  against  it. 
The  concluding  part  of  his  work  relates  to  the  final 
o)nflagTation  of  the  world,  by  which,  he  supposes, 
the  surface  of  the  new  chaotic  mass  will  be  restored 
to  smoothness,  and  *  leave  a  capacity  for  another 
world  to  rise  ftom  it*  Here  the  style  of  the  author 
rises  into  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of 
the  theme,  and  he  concludes  with  impressive  and 
appropriate  reflections  on  the  transient  nature  of 
earthly  things.  The  passage  is  aptly  termed  by 
Addison  the  author's  funeral  oration  over  his  globe. 

[Tkejincd  Confiagration  cfthe  Globe."] 

I'Ut  'tiii  not  possible,  from  any  station,  to  have  a 
fall  prospect  of  this  last  scene  of  the  earth,  for  'tis  a 
mixture  of  fire  and  darkness.  This  new  temple  is 
hlli.^1  with  smoke  while  it  is  consecrating,  and  none  can 
(litor  into  it.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  we  could  look 
•Iwii  upon  this  bumin;;  world  from  above  the  clouds, 

I'd  have  a  full  view  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  we  should 
'Iiink  it  a  lively  representation  of  hell  itself ;  for  fire 
'A\A  darkness  are  the  two  chief  things  by  which  that 
•^tatf  or  that  place  uses  to  be  described  ;  and  they  are 
^«'th  here  mingled  together,  with  all  other  ingredients 
that  make  that  tophet  that  is  prepared  of  old  {Isaiah 
^ix.)  Here  are  lakes  of  fire  and  brimstone,  rivern  of 
melted  glowing  matter,  ten  thousand  volcanos  vomiting 
tlunen  all  at  once,  thick  darkness,  and  pillars  of  smoke 
twisted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame,  liVe  fiery  snakes ; 
riioantains  of  earth  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
heavens  dropping  down  in  lumps  of  fire.  These  things 
«ill  all  be  literally  true  concerning  that  dav  and 
that  state  of  the  earth.  And  if  we  suppose  Beelzebub 
and  his  apostate  crew  in  the  midst  of  this  ficiy  fur- 
nace (and  I  know  not  where  they  can  be  else),  it  will 
^'^  hard  to  find  any  part  of  the  universe,  or  any  state 
■^f  things,  that  answers  to  so  many  of  the  properties 
and  characters  of  hell,  as  this  which  is  now  oefore  us. 
But  if  we  suppose  the  storm  over,  and  that  the  fire 
hath  gotten  an  entire  victoiy  over  all  other  bodies, 
and  siubdued  eveiything  to  itself,  the  confiagration 
^\\\  end  in  a  deluge  of  fire,  or  in  a  sea  of  fire,  cover- 
ing the  whole  riobe  of  the  earth ;  for,  when  the  ex- 
terior region  of  the  earth  is  melted  into  a  fluor,  like 
I  molten  glass  or  running  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the 
I  nature  of  other  fluids,  fill  all  vacuities  and  depressions, 
and  fall  into  a  regular  surface,  at  an  equal  distance 
everjwheie  from  its  centre.  This  sea  of  fire,  like  the 
Unt  abyss,  will  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  make 
I  a  kind  of  second  chaos,  and  leave  a  capacity  for  an- 
I  other  world  to  rise  from  it.  But  that  is  not  our  present 
business.  Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of 
this  subject,  reflect,  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  vanity 


and  transient  glory  of  all  this  habitable  world ;  how,  by 
the  force  of  one  element  breaking  loose  upon  the  rest, 
all  the  varieties  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the 
labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing ;  all  that  we 
admired  and  adored  before,  as  great  and  magnificent, 
is  obliterated  or  vanished  ;  and  another  form  and  face 
of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  everywhere  the  same, 
overspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the  great 
empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities  ? 
Their  pillars,  trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  ? 
Show  me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell 
me  the  victor's  name  1  What  remains,  what  impres- 
sions, what  difierence  or  distinction  do  you  see  in  this 
mass  of  fire  I  Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great 
city,  the  empress  of  the  world,  whose  domination  and 
superstition,  ancient  and  modem,  make  a  great  part 
of  the  history  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  1 
She  laid  her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were 
strong  and  sumptuous :  she  glorified  herself,  and 
lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen, 
and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  But  her  hour  is  come ;  she  is 
wiped  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in 
perpetual  oblirion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and 
works  of  men's  hands,  but  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth,  are  melted  as  wax 
before  the  sun,  and  their  place  is  nowhere  found. 
Here  stood  the  Alps,  a  prodigious  range  of  s^onc,  the 
load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and 
reached  their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea ; 
this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dissolved,  as  a 
tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  African  moun- 
tains, and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.  There 
was  frozen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Ai»ia.  And  yonder,  towards  the  north, 
stood  the  RiphsBan  hills,  clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All 
these  are  vanished,  dropped  away  as  the  snow  upon  their 
heads,  and  swallowed  up  in  ared  seaof  fire.  (Rev.xv.  3.) 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  Ood  Al- 
mighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
Saints.    Hallelujah. 

Dr  Burnet  is  led  by  his  subject  into  the  following 
energetic 

[^Btfrnke  of  Hwrum  Pride,'] 

We  must  not,  by  any  means,  admit  or  imagine 
that  all  nature,  and  this  great  universe,  was  made  only 
for  the  sake  of  man,  the  meanest  of  all  intelligent 
creatures  that  we  know  of ;  nor  that  this  little  planet 
where  we  sojourn  for  a  few  days,  is  the  only  habitable 
part  of  the  universe  :  these  are  thoughts  so  groundless 
and  imreasonable  in  themselves,  and  also  so  derogatory 
to  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  First 
Cause,  that  as  they  are  absurd  in  reason,  so  they 
deserve  far  better  to  be  marked  and  censured  for 
heresies  in  religion,  than  many  opinions  that  have 
been  censured  for  such  in  former  ages.  How  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  vain 
man  to  believe  himself  the  principal  part  of  God's 
creation  ;  or  that  all  the  rest  was  ordained  for  him, 
for  his  service  or  pleasure  1  Man,  whose  follies  we 
laugh  at  evexy  day,  or  else  complain  of  them  ;  whose 

Pleasures  are  vanity,  and  his  passions  stronger  than 
is  reason  ;  who  sees  himself  every  way  weak  and  im- 
potent; hath  no  power  over  external  nature,  little 
over  himself ;  cannot  execute  so  much  as  his  own  good 
resolutions  ;  mutable,  irregular,  prone  to  evil.  Surely, 
if  we  made  the  least  refiection  upon  ourselves  with 
impartiality,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  such  an  arro- 
gant thought.  How  few  of  these  sons  of  men,  for 
whom,  they  sav,  all  things  were  made,  are  the  sons  of 
wisdom!  how  few  find  the  paths  of  life!  They  spend 
a  few  days  in  folly  and  sin,  and  then  go  down  to  the 
regions  of  death  and  misery.  And  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  all  nature,  and  all  Providence,  are  only, 
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or  principally,  for  their  s&kc !  Is  it  not  a  more  reason- 
able character  or  conclusion  which  the  prophet  hath 
made.  Surely  ererjr  man  is  vanity !  Man  that  comes 
into  the  world  at  the  pleasure  of  another,  and  goes 
out  by  a  hundred  accidents  ;  his  birth  and  education 
generally  determine  his  fate  here,  and  neither  of  those 
are  in  his  own  power  ;  his  wit,  also,  is  as  uncertain  as 
his  fortune ;  he  hath  not  the  moulding  of  his  own 
brain,  howerer  a  knock  on  the  head  makes  him  a  fool, 
stupid  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  a  little  excess 
of  passion  or  melancholy  makes  him  worse,  mad  and 
frantic.  In  his  best  senses  he  is  shallow,  and  of  little 
understanding  ;  and  in  nothing  more  blind  and  igno> 
rant  than  in  things  sacred  and  divine  ;  he  ialls  doivn 
before  a  stock  or  a  stone,  and  says.  Thou  art  my  God ; 
he  can  believe  nonsense  and  contradictions,  and  make 
it  his  religion  to  do  so.  And  is  this  the  great  creature 
which  Ged  hath  made  by  the  might  of  his  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  his  majesty !  upon  whom  all  things 
must  wait,  to  whom  all  things  must  be  subservient  ? 
Methinks,  we  have  noted  weaknesses  and  follies  enough 
in  the  nature  of  man  ;  this  need  not  be  added  as  the 
top  and  accomplishment,  that  with  all  these  he  is  so 
vain  as  to  think  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
made  for  his  sake. 

Figuring  to  himself  the  waters  of  the  sea  dried  up, 
he  thus  grandly  describes  the  appearance  of 

iThe  Dry  Bed  of  the  Ocean."] 

That  vast  and  prodigious  cavity  that  runs  quite 
round  the  globe,  and  reacheth,  for  ought  we  know, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  in  many  places  is  unsearchably 
deep — when  I  present  this  great  gulf  to  my  imagi- 
nation, emptied  of  all  its  waters,  naked  and  gaping 
at  the  sun,  stretching  its  jaws  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  another,  it  appears  to  me  the  most  ghastly 
thing  in  nature.  What  hands  or  instruments  eould 
work  a  trench  in  the  body  of  the  earth  of  this  vastness, 
and  lay  mountains  and  rocks  on  the  side  of  it,  as 
ramparts  to'  inclose  it !  *  * 

But  if  we  should  suppose  the  ocean  dry,  and  that  we 
looked  down  from  the  top  of  some  high  cloud  upon  the 
empty  shell,  how  horridly  and  bar&rously  would  it 
look !  And  with  what  amazement  should  we  see  it 
under  us  like  an  open  hell,  or  a  wide  bottomless  pit ! 
So  deep,  and  hollow,  and  vast ;  so  broken  and  con- 
fused ;  so  eveaway  deformed  and  monstrous.  This 
would  effectually  awaken  our  imagination,  and  make 
us  inquire  and  wonder  how  such  a  thing  came  in 
nature  ;  from  what  causes,  by  what  force  or  engines, 
could  the  earth  be  torn  in  this  prodigious  manner  f 
Did  they  dis  the  sea  with  spades,  and  carry  out  the 
moulds  in  nand-baskets !  Where  are  the  entrails 
laid  ?  And  how  did  they  cleave  the  rocks  asunder ! 
If  as  many  pioneers  as  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  been 
at  work  erer  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they 
could  not  have  made  a  ditch  of  this  greatness. 
According  to  the  proportions  taken  before  in  the  second 
chapter,  Uie  cavity  or  capacity  of  the  sea-chaainel  will 
amount  to  no  less  than  4,689,090  cubical  miles.  Nor 
is  it  the  greatness  only,  but  that  wild  and  multifarious 
confusion  which  we  see  in  the  parts  and  fashion  of  it, 
that  makes  it  strange  and  unaccountable.  It  is 
another  chaos  in  its  kind ;  who  can  paint  the  scenes  of 
it  f  Gulfs,  and  precipices,  and  cataracts ;  pits  within 
pits,  and  rocks  under  rocks ;  broken  mountains,  aiid 
ragged  islands,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  countries 
puUed  up  by  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the  sea. 

Besides  his  *  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  Burnet 
wrote  a  work  entitled  ^rc^o^MiVi  Phiiosophica,  giving 
I  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things;  with  the  design,  as  he  sajB, 


'  to  vindicate  and  give  antiquity  its  doe  praise,  atxi 
to  show  that  neither  were  our  ancestors  dunces,  nor 
was  wisdom  or  true  philosophy  bom  with  us.*  His 
opinion  of  the  ancient  philoMypberi.  however,  seemi 
to  have  been  consideraibly  exidted  bj  his  finding  Ie 
their  views  some  traces  of  his  own  ikvourite  thecHT. 
In  this  work  he  gave  much  offeiice  to  the  ortbodo's, 
by  expressing  some  free  opinions  coDoeming  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  fidl  of  man,  sod 
the  deluge ;  he  even  considered  the  narrative  of  tht 
fall  to  be  on  allegorical  relation,  as  many  of  the 
fathers  had  anciently  taught  In  a  posthumous  work 
On  Chriatian  Faith  amd  Dutieg,  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  parts  of  Christianity  'Which  refer  tc 
human  conduct  over  the  disputed  doctrinal  portiom 
Another  posthumous  treatise,  Oh  the  State  of  the  Dead 
and  Reviving,,*  is  remarkable  as  roaintainii^  the 
finity  of  hell  torments,  and  the  ultimate  salvatioo  d 
the  whole  human  race.  It  is  said  that,  in  coosf- 
quenoe  of  holding  these  views,  Dr  Burnet,  notwith- 
standing the  patronage  of  HUotson,  and  the  faronr 
of  King  Wilham,  was  shut  out  by  a  combinatiaD  i^ 
his  clerical  brethren  from  high  ecclesiastical  iwefer- 
ment 


DR  HEKRT  VORC 

The  last  of  the  divines  of  the  established  church 
whom  we  shall  mention  at  present  is  1>r  He>rt  \ 
More  (1614-1687),  a  very  learned  cultivator  of  tht- 
Platonic  philosophy.    He  devoted  his  life  to  studv 
and  religious  meditation  at  Cambridge,  and  sbtsQ- 
ously  refused  to  accept  preferment  in  the  church, 
which  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  1 1 
leave  what  he  called  his  paradise.    Tlie  friend* 
of  this  recluse  philosopher  once  attempted  to  decoj  , 
him  into  a  bishopric,  and  got  him  as  far  as  WhiU-  i 
hnll,  that  he  might  kiss  the  king's  hand  on  the  oc 
casion ;  but  when  told  for  what  purpose  they  h«i 
brought  him  thither,  he  refused  to  move  a  step  ' 
farther.    Dr  More  published  several  works  for  t^  \ 
promotion  of  religion  and  virtue ;  his  moml  doctrines  ' 
are  admirable,  but  some  of  his  views  are  stnw^i* 
tinged  with  mysticism,  and  grounded  on  a  philosophV  ' 
which,  though  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  it  , 
at  the  time  when  he  lived,  has  now  fallen  into  geof- 
ral  neglect  as  visionary  and  absurd.    He  was  one  of 
those  who  held  the  opinion  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews  had  descended  to  Pytliagoras,  and  from  him 
to  Plato,  in  the  writings  of  whom  and  his  foUovers 
he  believed  that  the  true  principles  of  divine  philo-  , 
sophy  were  consequently  to  be  found.    For  such  a 
theory,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  there  is  no 
good  foundation,  the  account  given  of  Pythagorsss 
travels  into  the  east  being  of  uncertain  authoritr. 
and  there  being  no  evidence  that  he  bod  any  com- 
munication  with  the  Hebrew  pix)^et«.    Dr  Motd 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  inquirer  £.fter 
truth,  and  is  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  benevcdenoe,  purity,  and  devotion. 
He  once  observed  to  a  friend,  '  that  he  was  thousit 
by  some  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he  thanked  God  he 
had  a  soft  heart.*    Amoug  his  visionary  notions  was 
the  idea  that  supernattuid  communications  insv 
made  to  him,  under  tlie  direction  of  God,  by  a  parti- 
cular genius  or  demon  like  that  of  Socrates:  that  | 
he  was  unusually  gifted  with  the  power  of  ezplainisg 

*  The  two  works  mentioned  iliove  were  or||[ins]!r  puUts^  ■; 
in  Latin,  under  tho  titleB  Be  Fide  et  Ofieid  (%ri$tkmonm,  sad  ' 
De  Statu  Morluomm  H  ReturffenHvm.  Both  haw  been  tni»- 1 
lated ;  though  tho  author,  apprahensive  of  bad  eaaaH(oeeet»  i 
from  the  publication  of  an  English  irenion  of  tbe  latfcer,  itrae^  j 
protested,  in  a  note,  against  its  being  rendered  into  the  «enu*  , 
cular  tongue. 
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the  prophecies  of  Scnpture ;  end  that>  when  vriting 
on  that  fubject,  he  was  tinder  the  guidance  of  a  spe- 
cial providence.  He  was,  moreover,  credulous  as  to 
tpparitions  and  witchcraft,  but  in  this  differed  little 
from  m«ay  intelligent  and  learned  contemporaries. 
His  works,  though  now  litUe  read,  were  extremely 
popolar  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  principal  of  them  are.  The  Mystery  oJ^od^neMg, 
The  Mystery  oflniauiiy,  A  Discourse  on  the  Immorta' 
%  0/  the  Soul,  Ethical  and  Metaphysical  Manuals^ 
Kvenil  treatises  against  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  a 
dull  and  tedious  poem,  entitled  A  PhUonic  Song  cf 
the  SovL  The  following  two  stanzas  arc  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  last-named  work : — 

[77te  Soul  and  Body.] 

hWe  to  a  light  fast  lockM  in  lanthom  dark, 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  slabby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark. 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide, 
And  flusher  streams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 
Hut  when  we've  pass  d  the  peril  of  the  way, 
ArriT^d  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside. 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray. 
And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Eren  bo  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
Tonfin'd  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense. 
More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ; 
At  this  hole  hears,  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence, 
Here  tastes,  there  smells :  but  when  she^s  gone  from 

hence, 
Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 
And  roand  about  has  perfect  cognoscence 
Whate*er  in  her  horizon  doth  appear : 
She  U  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

Of  the  prose  composition  of  Dr  More,  the  sub- 
joined extracts,  the  first  fh)m  his  *  Mystery  of  God- 
lin(>s&.'  and  the  second  from  '  An  Antidote  against 
Atheism,*  will  serve  as  specimens : — 

[Derout  Contemplation  cf  Htc  Works  of  God,"] 

Whether,  therefore,  our  eyes  be  struck  with  that 
more  radiant  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  whether  we  behold 
that  more  placid  and  calm  beauty  of  the  moon,  or  be 
refnhnhed  with  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  open  air, 
(T  lie  taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of  those  pure 
M^rklin^  lights  of  the  stars,  or  stand  astonished  at 
I  he  ^iishing  doMmfalls  of  some  mighty  river,  as  that 
'f  Nile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insuperable 
fti'd  inaccessible  rock  or  mountain  ;  or  with  a  plea- 
^r\i  horror  and  chilluess  look  upon  some  silent  wood, 
"r  ««olemn  shady  grove  ;  whether  the  face  of  heaven 
Huile  upon  us  with  a  cheerful  bright  azure,  or  look 
I'lxjn  UK  with  a  more  sad  and  minaciouii  countenance, 
'liirk  pitchy  clouds  being  charged  with  thunder  and 
Hsrhtning  to  let  fly  against  the  earth  ;  whether  the 
air  be  cool,  fresh,  and  healthful  ;  or  whether  it  be 
*ultrY,  contagious,  and  pestilential,  so  that,  while  we 
'Z%>\i  for  life,  we  are  forced  to  draw  in  a  sudden  and 
iiirviuble  d<»th  ;  whether  the  earth  stand  firm,  and 
I'n»\e  favourable  to  the  industry  of  the  artificer;  or 
whether  she  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
huildingx  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes, 
r.av;mpanied  with  remugient  echoes  and  ghastly  mur- 
luurs  from  below ;  whatever  notable  emergencies  happen 
for  either  good  or  bad  to  us,  these  are  the  Joves  and 
^  ojores  that  we  worship,  which  to  us  are  not  many, 
hut  0R«  God,  who  has  the  only  power  to  save  or  destroy. 
And  thereCore,  from  whatever  part  of  this  magnificent 
temple  of  his— the  world— he  shall  send  forth  his 
Tf»ioe,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  directed  thither- 
ward with  fear,  love,  and  veneration. 


{Natw^  of  the  Evidence  of  tJie  Existence  of  Qod.l 

When  I  say  that  I  will  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  God,  I  do  not  promise  that  1  will  always  produce 
such  arguments  that  the  reader  shall  acknowledge  so 
strong,  as  he  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  utterly 
unpossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  they  shall 
be  such  as  shall  desen-e  full  assent,  and  win  fiill  as- 
sent from  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

For  I  conceive  that  we  may  give  full  assent  to  that 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  possibly  be  otherwise  ; 
which  I  shall  illustrate  by  several  examples  : — Sup- 
pose two  men  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  viewing  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  (^Itar  with 
ashes  on  it,  and  the  footsteps  of  men  on  those  ashes, 
or  some  words,  if  you  will,  as  Optimo  Majnmo,  or  To 
offnosto  TheOf  or  the  like,  written  or  scrawled  out  upon 
the  ashes ;  and  one  of  them  should  cry  out.  Assuredly 
here  have  been  some  men  that  have  done  this.  But 
the  other,  more  nice  than  wise,  should  reply.  Nay,  it 
may  possibly  be  otherwise ;  for  this  stone  may  nave 
naturally  grown  into  this  very  shape,  and  the  seeming 
ashes  may  be  no  ashes,  that  is,  no  remainders  of  any 
fuel  burnt  there ;  hut  some  unexplicable  and  unper- 
ceptible  motions  of  the  air,  or  other  particles  of  this 
fluid  matter  that  is  active  everywhere,  have  wrought 
some  parts  of  the  matter  into  the  form  and  nature  of 
ashes,  and  have  firidged  and  played  about  so,  that  they 
have  also  figured  those  intelligible  characters  in  the 
same.  But  would  not  anybody  deem  it  a  piece  of 
weakness,  no  less  than  dotage,  ror  the  other  man  one 
whit  to  recede  from  his  former  apprehension,  but  as 
fully  as  ever  to  agree  with  what  he  pronounced  first, 
notwithstanding  this  bare  possibility  of  being  other- 
wise! 

So  of  anchors  that  have  been  digged  up,  either  in 
plain  fields  or  mountainous  places,  as  also  the  Roman 
urns  with  ashes  and  inscriptions,  as  Severianus  Fvl, 
Linus,  and  the  like,  or  Roman  coins  with  the  effigies 
and  names  of  the  Cssaars  on  them,  or  that  which  is  more 
ordinary,  the  skulls  of  men  in  every  churchyard,  with 
the  right  figure,  and  all  those  necessary  perforations  for 
the  passing  of  the  vessels,  besides  those  conspicuous 
hollows  for  the  eyes  and  rows  of  teeth,  the  of  styloeides, 
ethoeides,  and  wnat  not.  If  a  man  will  say  of  them, 
that  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  matter,  or 
some  hidden  spermatic  power,  has  gendered  these,  both 
anchors,  urns,  coins,  and  skulls,  in  the  ground,  he  doth 
but  pronounce  that  which  human  reason  must  admit 
is  possible.  Nor  can  any  man  ever  so  demonstrate 
that  those  coins,  anchors,  and  urns,  were  once  the 
artifice  of  men,  or  that  this  or  that  skull  was  once  a 
part  of  a  living  man,  that  he  shall  force  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But  yet  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  without 
doing  manifest  violence  to  his  faculties,  can  at  all 
suspend  his  assent,  but  freely  and  fully  agree  that 
this  or  that  skull  was  once  a  part  of  a  living  nuin, 
and  that  these  anchors,  urns,  and  coins,  were  certainly 
once  made  by  human  artifice,  uotvrithstanding  the 
possibility  of  being  otherwise. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  assent  is  also  true  in  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  mind  of  man,  not  crazed  nor  prejudiced, 
will  fully  and  irreconcilably  disagree,  by  its  own 
natural  sagacity,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  thing 
that  it  doui  thus  resolvedly  and  undoubtedly  reject, 
no  wit  of  man  can  prove  impossible  to  be  true.  As 
if  we  should  make  such  a  fiction  as  this — that  Archi- 
medes, with  the  same  individual  body  that  he  had 
when  the  soldiers  slew  him,  is  now  safely  intent  upon 
his  geometrical  figures  under  ground,  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  far  from  the  noise  and  din  of  this  world, 
that  might  disturb  his  meditations,  or  distract  him 
in  his  curious  delineations  he  makes  with  his  rod  upon 
the  dust ;  which  no  man  living  can  prove  impossible. 
Yet  if  any  man  does  not  as  irreconcilably  dissent  from 
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such  a  fable  as  this,  as  from  anf  falwbood  imaginable, 
awucedly  that  man  ia  next  door  to  madness  or  dotage, 
or  does  enoimoas  riolence  to  the  liee  ate  of  his  m- 

DuriDg  Uie  sane  period,  tone  writers  of  eminence 
appeared  among  those  bodies  of  Frotestant  Chrie- 
tiaos  vho  did  not  confcum  to  the  rules  of  the  esta- 
bliahcd  church.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  arc 
Baiter,  Oweo,  Colamy,  FUvel,  Fox,  Barclay,  Pemi, 
and  Bun/on. 

BlCHiaP  BAXTER. 


KIchanI  I  teller, 
lea  of  this  period.  Hlsflrtt  employineilt  va4  that 
aster  of  the  frtt!  achixil  at  Dudley,  in  which  town 
he  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher, 
first  in  connexion  with  the  eatabtished  church,  and 
snbsequently  as  a  dissenting  minister.  His  labours 
there  are  said  to  have  been  of  marked  ntility  in  im- 
prOTing  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
increasing  their  respect  for  religion.  Though  he 
sided  with  parliament  during  the  civil  war,  he  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  order  and  regular  government 
both  in  church  and  state.  When  Cromwell  usurped 
the  supreme  power.  Baxter  openl]'  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation, find,  in  a  conference  with  the  Protector, 
plainly  told  him  that  the  people  of  England  con- 
sidered monarchy  a  blessing,  the  loss  of  which  they 
deplored.  After  the  Kestoralion,  he  was  appointed 
oneof  the  royal  chaplains,  but,  like  Dr  Owen,  retHised 
a  bishopric  otTered  him  by  Ixird  Clarendon.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  nonconfomiists,  he  was  occa- 
sionally much  molested  in  the  performance  of  his 
ministerial  dniiea ;  in  1685,  he  was,  on  fHvolous 
grounds,  condemned  by  the  infamous  Jeffl^yi  for 
sedition,  but  by  the  king's  faronr  obtained  a  release 
from  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  him  on  this  occa- 
sion. Baxter,  who  was  a  manof  enlarged  andliberal 
views,  refrained  fkim  joining  any  of  those  sects  into 
which  the  dissenters  were  split ;  and  he  was  in  con- 
■equenra  aeneratly  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like by  the  more  narrow-minded  of  them.  His 
eliarneter  was  of  course  exposed  to  ranch  obloquy 
1  his  lifetime,  but  is  now  impartially  judged  of, 
posterity  having  agreed  to  look  upon  him  as  ardently 


devoted  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  good  monb.  I 
esteeming  worth  in  whatever  denominMiof]  it  vu  { 
found ;  and  one  who,  to  simpUcitj  of  nuuneti,  sddel  ^ 
much  sagacity  as  an  observer  of  human  aSun.  \ 
By  many  even  of  his  oontemporwieshis  merits  nen  ] 
amply  acknowledged;  and  among  his  Iriendi  uid  ' 
admirers  he  had  the  honour  to  reckon  Dr  Bsmv,  \ 
Bishop  Wilkins,  and  Sir  Matthew  Uale.  Baiwr  I 
engaged  in  many  controversiea,  chieflj  againil  Ibe  , 
principles  of  the  Antinomians  ;*  but  his  writicin  in  ' 
other  subjects  ore  likewise  nnmeroua.  llie  renurk  ' 
of  one  of  his  biographers,  that  the  works  of  thii  in- 
dustrious author  are  sufflcient  to  form  a  libnrv  nf 
themselves,  is  hardly  overeharged,  for  not  fewer  Ihui 
one  himdred  and  sixty-eight  publications  are  namfd 
in  the  catalogue  of  his  works.  Their  contenK 
which  include  bodies  of  practical  and  theomiol 
divinity,  are  of  course  very  varioni ;  none  of  thFiti  . 
ore  now  much  read,  except  Uie  practical  pieces,  espt- 
cially  those  entitled  7Se  Sainfi  Evetiutiiig  Bat. 
and  A  Call  to  iJie  l/namvrrttd.  The  latter  ww  w  , 
popular  when  published,  that  30,000  copiea  are  ni>i  ' 
to  have  been  sold  in  a  single  year.  His  wort  n- 
titled  TU  Carlalnbi  of  die  World  <^  Spiritt  fi^i 
evinced  by  imqiteitianiMc  Hubria  of  Afpariliau  nil 
Witrhcrafli,  Operatuma,  Voica,  &i^  is  intctestiof  I<i 
the  curious.  Baxter  wrote  a  candid,  liberal,  snl 
ralional  Narrative  of  tiie  noti  MtaarMe  Patat^t  ■■■; 
kit  Life  and  Timet,  which  appeared  in  1696,  a  fiv 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  highly  instructive,  tai. 
like  Baxter's  writings  genersJly,  was  a  favouriii' 
book  of  l>r  Johnson.  Our  character  of  this  proiJi>^- 
lion  will  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  foUowiog  u- 


[Ftttiu  of  Experitnet  of  Urn 


as  I  once  thought  they  were,  but  have  more  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and  fuller  tiiiJ  dait 
make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than  tbe:: 
admireni  at  a  dtntonce  think.  And  I  find  ihst  <W 
are  so  bod  as  either  malicious  enemia  or  cca»ri«J- 
separating  professora  do  imagine.  In  some,  iodml.  1 
find  that  human  nature  is  corrupted  irit«  a  graifi 
likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any  ta  an), 
had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usnotlj  llicr«  :- 
more  fur  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  a 
ttstify  for  God  and  holinees,  than  I  on 
there  hod  been. 

admire  gifts  of  utterance,  and  bare  profnsi 


did ;  and  h 


of  religion,  than  I  o 

charity  for  many  who,  by  the  want  of  gilts,  i 
an  obscurer  profeision  than  they.  T  once  thou^idai 
almost  all  that  could  ptaymovingly  and  flueatlj.ti.'^ 
talk  well  of  relieion,  had  been  saints.  But  eipci- 
encc  hath  opened  to  me  what  odious  crime*  mif  «>- 
list  witb  high  profession  ;  and  I  have  met  with  Hfiff 
obscure  pcnwns,  not  noted  for  any  exttaardinur  fu- 
fesslon,  or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only  to  hi  i 
quiet  blamelesK  life,  whom  I  have  after  found  to  lire 
long  lived,  as  far  OS  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godlj  u"l 
sanctified  life  ;  only,  their  prayers  and  dutieswerrbj 
accident  kept  secret  from  Dtber  men's  obMmii^. 
Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence  would  coufouad  ik 

eand  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  about  V>  W 
n  and  hell  together. 

[Baxtti'i  JiKJgmemt  nflut  IFnta^a.] 

Concerning  almost  all  my  writings,  I  mart  Mnff" 

that  my  own  judgment  is,  that  fewer,  well  slndieii  mJ 

polished,  had  been  better;  but  the  rtwier  "ho  "» 
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I  «&felT  censure  the  books,  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  au- 
thor,' unless  he  had  been  upon  the  place,  and  ac- 
qu&inted  with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances. 
Indeed,  for  the  'Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months' 
vacanry  to  write  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  continual  lan- 
gui%hiug  and  medicine ;  but,  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them 
in  the  crowd  of  all  mj  other  employments,  which  would 
allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exactness, 
or  any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one  sheet 
tiricc  over,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings, 
but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceired ;  and 
when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing 
l»ng  than  run  orcr  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or 
ether  extorted  almost  all  my  writings  from  me ;  and 
,  the  apprehensions  of  present  usefulness  or  necessity 
prerailed  against  all  other  motires ;  so  that  the  di- 
TineA  which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on, 
'  and  approved  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were  moved 
by  prefient  necessities  as  well  as  I ;  but  those  that 
vere  far  off,  and  felt  not  those  nearer  motives,  did 
rather  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  elaborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready  my- 
I  self  tn  bo  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  that  I 
then  stood  in,  and  have  lost  the  sense  of  former  mo- 
tives.      *        ♦ 

And  this  token  of  my  weakness  so  accompanied 
iho«e  my  younger  studies,  that   I  was  very  apt  to 
»tart  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my  practical 
writings,  and   also  more  desirous  to    acquaint  .the 
world  with  all  that  I  took  to  be  the  truth,  and  to 
.  a<s'iult  those  books  by  name  which  I  thought  did  tend 
to  deceive  them,  and  did  contain  unsound  and  dan- 
pi-rous  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  was,  that 
I  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  apprehen- 
«ioti«,  and  the  new  appearance  of  any  sacred  truth,  it 
w&s  more  apt  to  affect  me,  and  be  more  highly  valued, 
,  than  afterwards,  when  commonness  had  dulled  my 
d«livhi ;  and  I  did  not  sufficiently  discern  then  how 
tnuch,  in  most  of  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon 
mutual  mistakes.    And  withal,  I  knew  not  how  im- 
patient divines  were  of  being  contradicted,  nor  how  it 
wuuld  8tir  up  all  their  powers  to  defend  what  the^  have 
once  said,  and  to  rise  up  against  the  truth  which  is  thus 
thrust  upon  them,  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  honour ; 
and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men's  minds  are  changed 
frum  their  former  apprehensions,  be  the  evidence  never 
'^  plain.    And  I  have  perceived  that  nothing  so  much 
hinders  the  rec^tion  of  the  truth  as  urging  it  on  men 
vith  too  harsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily 
on  their  errors ;  for  hereby  you  engage  their  honour 
In  the  business,  and  they  defend  their  errors  as  them- 
f-elTes,  and  stir  up  all  their  wit  and  ability  to  oppose 
jou.    In  controTersies,  it  is  fierce  opposition  which  is 
the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  they  be 
neglected,  and  their  opinions  he  awhile  despised,  they 
Usually  cool,  and  come  again  to  themselves.    Men 
are  so  loath  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth,  that  I  am 
tio  more  for  going  that  way  to  work ;  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  am  lately  much  prone  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, to  be  too  inaifierent  what  men  hold,  and  to 
i^eep  my  judgment  to  myself,  and  never  to  mention 
anything  wherein  I  differ  from  another  oii  anything 
which  I  think  I  know  more  than  he ;  or,  at  least,  if 
I  he  receive  it  not  presently,  to  silence  it,  and  leave  him 
j,  t'.i  hlR  own  opinion ;  and  1  find  this  effect  is  mixed 
according  to  its  causes,  which  are  some  good  and  some 
;,  had.    The  bad  causes  are,  1.  An  impatience  of  men's 
I  "weakness,  and  mistaking  forwardness,  and  self-con- 
I  Cfcileduess.    2.  An  abatement  of  my  sensible  esteem 
I  ^  of  truths,  through  the  long  abode  of  them  on  my  mind. 
I,  Though  my  juiQpcnent  value  them,  yet  it  is  hard  to  be 
It  e<)ually  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with 
new  and  rare  ones.    The  better  causes  are,  1.  That  I 
nm  much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of 
living  upon  the  principles  of  religion  which  we  are  all 
I  agreed  in,  and  uniting  in  these ;  and  how  much  mis- 


chief men  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions  have  done 
by  their  controversies  in  the  church ;  how  some  have 
destroyed  charity,  and  some  caused  schisms  by  them, 
and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and 
others,  and  used  them  to  divert  men  from  the  serious 
prosecuting  of  a  holy  life ;  and,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
saith  in  his  Essay  of  Peace,  '  that  it  is  one  great  bene- 
fit of  church  peace  and  concord,  that  writing  contro- 
Tersies is  turned  into  books  of  practical  devotion  for 
increase  of  piety  and  virtue.'  2.  And  I  find  that  it 
is  much  more  for  most  men's  good  and  edification,  to 
converse  with  them  only  in  that  way  of  godliness 
which  all  are  agreed  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  dif- 
ferences to  stir  up  their  corruptions,  and  to  tell  them 
of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  than  what  you  find 
them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  learners ; ! 
and  therefore  to  stay  till  they  crave  information  of 
you.  We  mistake  men's  diseases  when  we  think 
there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  their  errors,  but  only  to 
bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas !  there  are 
many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  men 
are  apt  to  receive  that  evidence.  And,  therefore,  that 
church  is  happy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abi- 
lities of  the  ministers  command  a  reverend  submission 
from  the  hearers,  and  where  all  are  In  Christ's  school, 
in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teachers  and  learners ;  for  in 
a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  in  a  disputing  way,  they  come  armed  against  it 
with  prejudice  and  animosity. 

[Desire  of  ApprobcUionJ] 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man, 
and  set  much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than 
I  did  long  ago.  I  am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not 
only  from  the  increase  of  self-denial  and  humility, 
but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  surfeited  with 
human  applause :  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  when  we  have  tried  them 
most.  But  though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in 
the  effect,  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge 
of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's  transcendent  great- 
ness, with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do,  and  the 
sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  tho  nearness 
of  eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ; 
which  some  have  imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and 
morosity. 

iChanffe  in  Baaier't  Ettitnate  of  his  (hen  and  other  MeiCs 

Knowledge,] 

Heretofore  I  knew  much  less  than  now,  and  yet 
was  not  half  so  much  acquainted  with  my  ignorance. 
I  had  a  great  delight  in  the  daily  new  discoveries 
which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which  shined  in  upon 
me  (like  a  man  that  cometh  into  a  country  where  he 
never  was  before) ;  but  I  little  knew  either  how  imper- 
fectly I  understood  those  very  points  whose  discovery 
so  much  delighted  me,  nor  how  much  might  be  said 
against  them,  nor  how  many  thinp  I  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  :  but  now  I  find  far  greater  darkness  upon  all  things, 
and  perceive  how  very  little  it  is  that  we  know,  in 
comparison  of  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  have 
far  meaner  thoughts  of  my  own  understanding,  though 
I  must  needs  know  that  it  is  better  fuinish<^  than  it 
was  then. 

Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of 
learned  persons  and  books  than  I  have  now ;  for  what 
I  wanted  myself,  I  thought  every  reverend  divine  had 
attained  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  ;  and 
what  books  I  understood  not,  by  reason  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  terms  or  matter,  I  the  more  admired,  and 
thought  that  others  understood  their  worth.  But  now 
experience  hath  constrained  me  against  my  will  to 
know,  that  reverend  learned  men  are  imperfect,  and 
know  but  little  as  well  as  I,  especially  those  that 
think  themselves  the  wisest :  and  the  better  I  am  ac- 
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quainied  with  them,  the  more  1  perceive  that  we  are 
all  yet  in  the  dark  :  and  the  more  I  am  acquainted 
with  holj  men,  that  are  all  for  heaven,  and  pre- 
tend not  much  to  subtilties,  the  more  I  value  and 
honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to  un- 
derstand some  abstruse  admired  book  (as  De  SderUia 
Dei,  De  Pravidentia  circa  Malum,  De  DecreHt,  De  Pro- 
determinaticme,  De  LiberkUe  Creatura,*  &c.)»  I  have  but 
attained  the  knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to 
see  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  as  well  as  I. 

And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  mj  author's  credit 
than  now  I  can  do  ;  and  when  an  author  was  highly 
commended  to  me  by  others,  or  pleased  me  in  some 
part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  the  whole ;  whereas  now 
I  take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and  dissent  in 
some  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as  from 
others. 

[Oi»  the  Credit  due  to  HiMtory,] 

I, am  much  more  cautelous  in  my  belief  of  history 
tUap  heretofore ;  not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme, 
that  will  believe  nothing  because  they  cannot  believe 
all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  age,  that  there  is  no  believing  two 
sorts  of  men,  ungodly  men  and  partial  men  ;  though 
an  honest  heathen,,  of  no  religion,  may  be  believed, 
where  enmitv  against  religion  biasseth  him  not ;  yet 
a*  debauched  Christian,  besides  his  enmitv  to  the 
power  and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  is  seldom  with- 
out some  further  bias  of  interest  or  fiiction  ;  especially 
when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly  and 
ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy 
heavenly  life,  and  also  factious,  embodying  himself 
with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit  and  designs ; 
there  is  no  believing  his  word  or  oath.  If  you  read 
any  man  partially  bitter  against  others,  as  difiering 
from  him  in  opinion,  or  as  cross  to  his  peatness,  in- 
terest, or  designs,  take  heed  how  you  believe  any  more 
than  the  historical  evidence,  distinct  from  his  word, 
compelleth  you  to  believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which 
have  been  published  in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
multitudes  of  eye  and  ear-witnesses  knew  all  to  be 
false,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they 
believe,  especially  where  power  and  violence  affordeth 
that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answ^ 
him,  or  detect  his  fraud ;  or  if  they  do,  their  writings 
are  all  supprest.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  ex- 
amine  and  contradict  one  another,  one  ma^  partly 
conjecture,  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write 
history,  or  flatterers  by  their  appointment,  which  no 
man  dare  contradict,  believe  it  but  bs  you  are  con- 
strained. Yet,  in  these  cases,  I  can  freely  believe 
history  :  1.  If  the  person  show  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  what  he  saith.  2.  And  if  he  show  yon  the  evi- 
dences of  honesty  and  conscience,  uid  the  fear  of  God 
(which  may  be  much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writ- 
ing). 3.  If  he  appear  to  be  impartial  and  charitable, 
and  a  lover  of  goodness  and  of  mankind,  and  not 
possessed  of  malignity,  or  personal  ill-will  and  malice, 
nor  carried  away  by  faction  or  personal  interest.  Con- 
scionable  men  dare  not  lie :  but  faction  and  interest 
abate  men's  tenderness  of  conscience.  And  a  charit- 
able impartial  heathen  may  speak  truth  in  a  love  to 
truth,  and  hatred  of  a  lie  ;  but  ambitious  malice  and 
false  religion  will  not  stick  to  serve  themselves  on  any 
thing.  *  *  Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the  Papists, 
of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  are  visibly 
malicious  and  impudent,  by  the  common  plenary  con- 
tradicting evidence,  and  yet  the  multitude  of'^  their 

*  Then  Latin  titles  of  booVs  signify,  Of  the  Knowledge  of 
Ood,  Of  Providence  oonoeming  Evil,  Of  I>ccrees,  Of  Predesti- 
nation,  Of  the  liiberty  of  the  Creature 


seduced  ones  believe  them  all,  in  despite  of  tratb  and 
charity ;  so  in  this  age  there  have  been  such  ihiinp 
written  against  parties  and  persfma,  whom  the  wnun 
design  to  make  odious,  so  notoriously  false,  u  joa 
would  think,  that  the  sense  of  their  honour,  at  Ion, 
should  have  made  it  impossible  for  such  men  to  write. 
My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words  and  actions  as- 
serted with  most  vehement,  iterated,  unbloahing  ccb- 
fidence,  which  abundance  of  ear-witnesses,  ereo  of 
their  own  panics,  must  needs  know  to  have  been  alto- 
gether false :  and  therefore  having  myself  nowwritteB 
this  history  of  myself,  notwithstanding  my  pnXttta- 
tion  that  I  have  not  in  anything  wilfully  goat  Bpiusi 
the  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  lesdcr 
than  the  self-evidencing  light  of  the  mailer,  with  con- 
current rational  advantages  from  persona,  and  things, 
and  other  witnessen,  shwl  constrain  him  to,  if  be  be 
a  person  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  author  him- 
self, and  the  other  evidences  of  his  veracity  and  credi- 
bility. 

[OKaraeter  tifSir  Muttkew  Bale,] 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  lmts|iake  with 
great  reason.  He  was  most  ptredeely  just ;  uuiomach 
that,  I  believe,  he  would  have  ket  all  he  had  in  tk 
world  rather  than  do  an  unjust  act.  Patient  in  hesr- 
ing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man  had  to 
make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  cf 
the  subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  majesty's  goremraent ;  for, 
with  some  other  upright  judges, 'he  upheld  the  hooiKir 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reproadi 
of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confanon.  Everr 
man  that  had  a  just  cau.se,  was  almoet  past  tear  if  iw 
could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assiie  where  he  was 
judge ;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London ; 
for  when  an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  eontrorer- 
sies.that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  oonstuit  judge,  wli<^ 
for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  by  his  pmdenfe 
and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  impedi- 
ments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innooency  wa^  that  hevii; 
no  lover  of  riches  or  of  erandeur.  His  garb  ins  too 
plain ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unncccessiy  fanili- 
arity  with  great  persons,  and  all  that  manner  of  lims 
which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He  kept  d« 
greater  a  family  than  mysefir.  I  lived  in  a  ftnaW 
house,  which,  for  a  pleasant  \mek  opening,  he  bad  » 
mind  to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I 
were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  mcddU 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without 
any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinae* 
or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He 
continued  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematics  still, 
as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  four 
volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduceism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  fiRt  ibe 
Deity,  and  then  the  immortality  of  mui's  soul,  ud 
then  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scri|h 
ture,  answering  the  infidePs  objections  against  Soip- 
tuie.  It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedioai  (^ 
impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vscast 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  find- 
ing, that  while  he  wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  bl« 
thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  work,  and  kept 
in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  peianade  him  to  pi^ 
lish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  witb  bim, 
mostly  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other 
philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  edifriog, 
that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  to 
more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Tha«vho 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meet* 
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lags,  &c^  look  him  for  an  exoellentlj  righteous  moral 
man ;  but  I,  who  heard  and  read  his  serious  expres- 
sions of  the  eoncenunents  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  lore 
to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life, 
thought  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.    When  the 
people  crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he 
openly  showed  me  so  great  respect  before  them  at  the 
door,  and  neyer  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no 
small  encouragement  to  the  common  people  to  go  on ; 
though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 
seem  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be 
j  a^inst  the  law.    He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  ex- 
I  tremities  of  the  timee,  and  of  the  yiolence  and  foolish- 
>  ness  of  the  predominant  cleigy,  and  a  great  desirer  of 
I  sUch  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to  serriceable- 
Dess  and  unity.    He  had  got  but  a  yeiy  small  estate, 
I  though  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he 
would  take  but  little  money,  and  undertake  no  more 
I  business  than  he  could  well  despatch.  He  often  offered 
to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  his  place,  when  he  was 
blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed  was  justice. 
He  had  been  the  learned  Selden's  intimate  friend,  and 
,  one  of  his  executors ;  and  because  the  Hobbians  and 
other  infidels  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that 
I  Selden  was  of  their  mind,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the 
truth  therein.    He  assured  me  that  Selden  was  an 
earnest  professor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  angry 
an  adrersary  to  Hobbes,  that  he  hath  rated  him  out 
'  of  the  room. 

[Observanee  of  the  Sahbatk  in  Bcurter'a  Youth,] 

I  cannot  forget,  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late 
times,  when  we  lost  the  labours  of  some  of  our  con- 
formable godly  teachers,  for  not  reading  publicly  the 
book  of  sports  and  dancing  on  the  Lord  s  Day,  one  of 
niy  fathers  own  tenants  was  the  town  piper,  hired  by 

I  the  year  (for  many  years  together),  and  the  place  of 
the  dancing  assembly  was  not  an  hundred  yanls  from 
our  door.  We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  ]3ay,  either 
read  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise, 
or  instruct  a  seryant,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pipe 
and  tabor,  and  th^  shoutings  in  the  street,  continually 

I  in  our  ears.  Even  among  a  tractable  people,  we  were 
the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and 

I  called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we 
rather  chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  as  they 

'  did ;  though  there  was  no  savour  of  nonconformity  in 

I  our  family.  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were 
allowed  to  play  and  dance  out  of  public  serrice  time, 

'  they  could  so  hardly  break  off  their  sports,  that  many 
a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay  till  the  piper  and 

'  playen  would  give  over.    Sometimes  the  morris-dan- 

I  («n  would  come  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen, 
and  scarfs,  and  antic-dresses,  with  morris-bells  jing- 
ling at  their  legs ;  and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was 

'  read,  did  haste  out  presently  to  their  play  again. 

'  [Theological  ControvernesJ] 

I  My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in 
Ktadies  of  this  nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied 

{  myself  in  searching  what  fathers  and  schoolmen  have 
said  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my  genius  abhorring 

I  confusion  and  equivocals,  I  came,  by  many  years' 
longer  study,  to  perceive  that  most  of  the  doctrinal 
controversies  among  Protestants  are  far  more  about 
equivocal  words  than  matter ;  and  it  wounded  my 
M>ul  to  perceive  what  work  both  tyrannical  and  un- 
skilful disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen 
hundred  jreats  in  the  world!  Experience,  since  the 
year  1648,  till  this  year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me 
to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings,  and  censur- 
ingB  of  causes  and  peiw>ns  not  understood,  and  of  all 
the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  have 
been  thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work 


to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peace- 
able thoughts,  affections,  and  practices.  And  my  en- 
deavours have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the  ministers 
of  the  county  where  I  lived  were  very  many  of  such 
a  peaceable  temper,  and  a  great  number  more  through 
the  land,  by  God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavours 
of  mine),  are  so  minded.  But  the  sons  of  the  cowl 
were  exasperated  the  more  against  me,  and  accounted 
him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace^  and  jras  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary 
way. 

JOHN  OWEN. 

Dr  John  Owen  (1616-1683),  after  studying  at 
Oxford  for  the  church  of  England,  became  a  Presby- 
terian, but  finally  joined  the  Independents.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  parliament  which  executed 
the  king,  and  waa  frequently  called  upon  to  preach 
before  them.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  him,  that,  when  going  to  Ireland,  he 
insisted  on  Dr  Owen  accompanying  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  superintending  the  college 
of  Dublin.  After  spending  six  months  in  that  city, 
Owen  returned  to  his  clerical  duties  ui  England,  ftom 
which,  however,  he  was  again  speedily  called  away  by 
Cromwell,  who  took  him  In  1650  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  spent  six  months.  Subsequently,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford, 
and  soon  after,  to  the  yice-chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  offices  he  held  till  Cromwell's  death. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  was  favoured  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  offered  him  a  preferment  in  the 
church  if  he  would  conform  ;  but  this  the  principles 
of  Dr  Owen  did  not  permit  him  to  do.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  nonconformists  repeatedly  disposed 
him  to  emigrate  to  New  England,  but  attachment  to 
his  native  country  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  his 
decided  liostility  to  the  church,  the  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  agreeable  manners  of  Dr  Owen  procured 
him  mnch  esteem  from  many  eminent  churchmen, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  who  on  one  oc- 
casion sent  fur  him,  and,  after  a  conversation  of  two 
hours,  gave  him  a  thousand  guineas  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  hud  suffen^  most  from  the  recent 
persecution.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
and  most  estimable  character.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  eloquent  and  graceful,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  liberality  not  yery  common  among 
the  sectaries  with  whom  he  waa  associated.  His 
extreme  industry  is  evinced  by  the  yoluminous- 
ness  of  his  publications,  which  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  seven  yolumes  in  fulio,  twenty  in  quarto,  and 
about  thirty  in  octayo.  Among  these  are  a  collec- 
tion of  jSViwioiu,  An  Exposition  on  the  JEpiatU  to  the 
Hebrews,  A  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  The 
Divine  Oriainal  and  Authority  of  the  Scriptures, 

The  style  of  Dr  Owen  merits  little  praise.  He 
wrote  too  rapidly  and  carelessly  to  produce  composi- 
tions either  vigorous  or  beautiAil.  The  graces  of 
style,  indeed,  were  confessedly  held  by  him  in  con- 
tempt ;  for  in  one  of  his  prefaces  we  find  this  plain 
declaration,  *  Know,  reader,  that  you  have  to  do  with 
a  person  who,  provided  his  words  but  clearly  express 
the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and 
absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornaments  of 
speech.'  The  length  of  his  sentences,  and  their  intri- 
cate and  parenthetical  structure,  often  render  them 
extremely  tedious,  and  he  is  far  from  happy  in  the 
choice  of  the  adjectives  with  which  they  are  en- 
cumbered. In  a  word,  his  diction  is,  for  the  most 
part,  dry,  heavy,  and  pointless,  and  his  ideas  are 
seldom  brought  out  with  powerM  effect  Robert 
Hall  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  to  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  divine.    *  I  can't  think  how  you 
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like  Dr  Owen/  said  he  to  a  iViend ;  '  I  can't  read 
him  vitli  any  patience ;  I  never  read  a  page  of  Dr 
Owen,  sir,  without  finding  some  confusion  in  his 
thoughts,  either  a  truism  or  a  contradiction  in  terms.' 

*  Sir,  he  is  a  douhle  Dutchman,  flouudering  in  a  con- 
tinent of  mud.'*  For  moderation  in  controversy,  Dr 
Owen  was  most  honourably  distinguished  among  the 
theological  warriors  of  his  age.  *  As  a  controversial 
writer,'  says  his  excellent  biographer,  Mr  Orme, 
'  Owen  is  generally  distinguished  for  calmness,  acute- 
ness,  candour,  and  gentlemanly  treatment  of  his  op- 
ponents. He  lived  during  a  stormy  period,  and  often 
experienced  the  bitterest  provocation,  but  he  very 
seldom  lost  his  temper.  He  often  handled  the  argu- 
ments of  his  adversaries  rery  roughly,  but  he  always 
saved  their  persons  and  feelings  as  much  as  possible. 
This  the  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  acknowledge.'t 

EDMUND  CALAMT. 

EuuuND  Calahy  (1600-1666)  was  originally  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  but  had  become 
a  nonconformist  before  settling  in  London  as  a 
preacher  in  1639.  A  celebrated  production  against 
episcopacy,  called  SmectymnuuSt  from  the  initials 
of  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  in  which  Calamy 
was  concerned,  appeared  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  Presbyterian  party ;  and, 
in  his  sermons,  which  were  among  the  most  popular 
of  the  time,  occasionally  indulged  in  violent  political 
declamation ;  yet  he  was,  on  the  whole,  a  moderate 
man,  and  disapproved  of  those  forcible  measures 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  king.  Having 
exerted  liimself  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles 
ir.,  he  subsequently  received  the  offer  of  a  bishopric ; 
but,  afler  much  deliberation,  it  was  rejected.  The 
passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  made  him 
retire  from  his  ministerial  duties  in  the  metropolis 
several  years  before  his  death.  The  latter  event  was 
hastened  by  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  a  riew  of  the  smoking  ruins 
having  strongly  and  injuriously  affected  him.  His 
sermons  were  of  a  plain  and  practical  character ;  and 
five  of  them,  published  under  tlie  title  of  The  Godly 
Man's  Ark^  or  a  City  of  Refuge  in  the  Day  of  his  Dis- 
tress, acquired  much  popularity. 

JOHN  FLAVEL. 

John  Flavel  (1627-1691)  was  a  zealous  preacher 
at  Dartmouth,  where  he  was  greatly  molested  for 
his  nonconformity  during  the  persecutions.  His 
prirate  character  was  highly  respectable,  and  in  the 
pulpit  he  was  distinguished  for  tlie  warmth,  fluency, 
and  variety  of  his  devotional  exercises,  which,  like 
his  writings,  were  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusiasm. 
His  works,  occupying  two  folio  volumes,  are  written 
in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  style,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  highly  valued  by  persons  of  Calvinistic  opi- 
nions. This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  his 
Husbandry  SpirituaUsed,  and  Navigadon  Spiritualised^ 
in  which  the  author  extracts  a  variety  of  pious  les- 
sons from  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  the 
common  operations  of  life.  Many  of  his  sermons 
have  been  published.  The  following  passage  is  ex- 
tracted from  his  work  entitled  A  Saint  Indeed;  or, 
the  Great  Worh  of  a  Christian  Opened  and  Pressed, 
in  a  Treatise  on  Keeping  the  Heart, 

[Against  Repining  in  the  Season  of  Want] 

This  affliction,  though  great,  is  not  such  an  afflic- 
tion but  God  has  far  greater,  with  which  he  chastises 

*  Greene's  Bemlniioeiioeft  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  seoond 
edition,  |yp.  07,  OB. 

t  Memoir  prefixed  to  Owen's  works,  ik  326. 


the  dearly  beloved  of  his  soul  in  this  world ;  and  , 
should  he  remove  this  and  inflict  those,  yoa  would  I 
account  your  present  state  a  very  oomfoitable  state, , 
and  bless  Ood  to  be  as  now  you  are.  What  think  je!  i 
Should  God  remove  your  present  troubles,  supply  ail ' 
^our  outward  wants,  give  you  the  desire  of  your  hcaiti  j 
in  creative  comforts,  but  hide  his  face  from  you,  shoot ! 
his  arrows  into  your  souls,  and  cause  the  venom  of 
them  to  drink  up  vour  spirits ;  should  he  leave  vott  I 
but  a  few  days  to  the  buffeting  of  Satan,  and  his  bUs- 1 
phemous  injections ;  should  he  hold  your  eyes  but  a 
few  nights  waking  with  horrors  of  conscience,  tonins  ' 
to  and  fro  till  the  dawning  of  the  day ;  should  he 
lead  you  through  the  chambers  of  death,  show  jou 
the  visions  of  darkness,  and  make  his  terrors  set  them- 
selves in  array  against  you — then  tell  men  if  jou 
would  not  count  it  a  choice  mercy  to  be  back  sgain 
in  your  former  necessitous  condition,  with  peace  of 
conscience ;  and  count  bread  and  water,  with  God's 
favour,  a  happy  state !    Oh,  then,  take  heed  of  repin- 
ing.   Sav  not  God  deals  hardly  with  yon ;  but  jou 
provoke  him  to  convince  you,  by  your  own  sense  and 
feeling,  that  he  has  worse  rods  than  these  for  unsob- 

missive  and  iroward  children. 

I 

MATTHEW  BENRT. 

Matthew  Henry  (1663-1714)  is  the  last  of  the 
nonconformist  divines  of  this  period  wliom  it  seenu 
necessary  to  mention.    He  was  the  son  of  a  wortfar 
clergyman  in  Flintshire,  and  for  some  time  applied 
himself  in  London  to  the  study  of  the  law.    Yield- 
ing to  his  natural  inclination,  however,  he  soon 
abandoned  that  pursuit,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
theology,  which  he  studied  with  much  application 
and  zeaL    For  twenty-five  years  he  officiated  ai 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Calvinistic  dissenters  at 
Chester,  but  in  1 7 12  changed  the  scene  of  his  labours 
to  Hackney,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death.    Of  a  variety  d  theo- 
logical works  published  by  this  respectable  dirue, 
the  largest  and  best  known  is  his  Exposiiioiu  m  , 
the  Bible,  commonly  called  Henry's  Commentarr,  ; 
originally  printed  in  five  volumes  folio.    This  lai^^ 
and  somewhat  tedious  production  maintains  oon- 
siderable  popularity  among  the  Presbyteriana    Dr 
Olinthus   Gregory,   in  his   Memoir   of  the  Ber. 
Robert  Hall,  mentions  of  that  eminent  preacher,  that 
for  the  hist  two  years  of  his  life  '  he  read  daily  two 
chapters  of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentanr ;  a  worlc 
which  he  had  not  before  read  conaecutivdy,  thooiHi 
he  had  long  known  and  ralued  it    As  he  proceeded, 
he  felt  increasing  interest  and  pleasure,  greatly  sd- 
miring  the  copiousness,  variety,  and  pious  ingeonity 
of  the  thoughts  *,  the  simplicity,  strength,  and  preg- 
nancy of  the  expressions.'    In  the  opinion  of  other 
judges.  Hairs  estimate  of  the  work  is  much  too  high. 
By  them  the  commentaries  are  viewed  as  frequently 
mere  dilutions  or  expansions  of  the  text  into  in- 
ferior and  less  significant,  though  more  copious  lan- 
guage.   An  intelligent  and  pious  gentleman  well 
known  to  us,  who  studied  the  work  carefully  in  esrlr 
life,  used  to  express  in  strong  language  his  regret 
that  his  time  had  not  been  more  profitably  spent 

GEORGE  FOX. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  Quakers,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  religious  enthusiasts  in  an  age 
which  prv>duced  them  in  extraordinary  abundance. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver  at  Drayton,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  was  bom  in  1634.  Having  been  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker  who  traded  in  wool  sod 
cattle,  he  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  tending  sheep, 
an  employment  which  allowed  him  to  ind^ge  his 
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propengity  for  niasing  and  solitude.  When  about 
nineteen  jean  of  age,  he  was  one  day  vexed  by  a 
disposition  to  intemperance  which  he  obeerred  in 
two  professedly  religious  friends  whom  he  met  at  a 
fair.  *  I  went  away,'  says  he  in  his  Journal, '  and, 
when  I  had  done  my  business,  returned  home ;  but 
I  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep ; 
but  lometimes  walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes 
prayed,  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me, 
"  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into 
vanity,  and  old  people  into  the  earth;  thou  must 
fonake  aU,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a 
stranger  to  alL" '  This  divine  communication,  as  in 
the  warmth  of  his  imagination  he  considered  it  to 
be,  was  scrupulously  obeyed.  Leaving  his  relations 
and  master,  he  betook  himself  for  several  years  to 
a  wandering  life,  which  was  interrupted  only  for  a 
few  montlis,  during  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  reside  at  home.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  completely  insane.  In  the  course  of  his  melan* 
choly  wanderings,  he  sometimes,  for  weeks  together, 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  used  to  spend 
entire  days  without  sustenance.  *  My  troubles,* 
says  he,  *  continued,  and  I  was  often  under  great 
temptations.  I  fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  soli- 
tary places  many  days,  and  often  took  my  Bible  and 
sat  in  hollow  trees  and  lonesome  places  until  night 
came  on ;  and  frequently  in  the  night  walked  mourn- 
folly  about  by  myself;  for  I  was  a  man  of  sorrows 
in  the  first  workings  of  the  Ix)rd  in  me.'  On  another 
occasion,  '  I  was  in  a  fast  for  about  ten  days,  my 
Fpirit  being  greatly  exercised  on  truth's  behalf.'  At 
this  period,  as  well  as  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  Fox  had  many  dreams  and  visions,  and  tftip- 
posed  himself  to  receive  supernatural  messages  from 
above.  In  his  Journal  he  gives  an  account  of  a  par- 
ticular movement  of  his  mind  in  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  impressiye  language :  '  One  morning,  as  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me, 
and  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.  And  it 
was  said,  All  things  come  by  nature ;  and  the  Ele- 
ments and  Stars  came  over  me,  so  that  I  was  in  a 
moment  quite  clouded  with  it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  I 
sate  still  and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house 
perceived  nothing.  And  as  I  sate  still  under  it  and 
let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  rose  in  me,  and  a  true 
voice  arose  in  me  which  cried.  There  is  a  living  God 
who  made  all  things.  And  immediately  the  cloud 
and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  the  life  rose  over 
it  oil,  and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  liv- 
ing God.'  Aiterwardfl,  he  tells  us,  *  the  Lord's  power 
broke  forth,  and  I  had  great  openings  and  prophe- 
cies, and  spoke  unto  the  people  of  the  tilings  of 
God,  which  they  heard  with  attention  and  silence, 
and  went  away  and  spread  the  fame  thereof.'  Con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  divinely  commissioned  to 
convert  his  countrymen  from  their  sins,  he  began, 
about  the  year  1647,  to  teach  publicly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Ihickenfleld  and  Manchester,  whence  he 
travelled  through  several  neighbouring  counties, 
liaranguing  at  the  market-places  against  the  vices 
of  the  age.  He  had  now  formed  the  opinions,  that 
a  learned  education  is  unnecessary  to  a  minister; 
tliat  the  existence  of  a  separate  clerical  profession 
is  unwarranted  by  the  Bible;  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  is  not  a  dweller  in  temples  made  with 
hands;  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  rule  eitlier 
of  conduct  or  judgment,  but  that  man  should  follow 
*  the  light  of  Christ  within.*  He  believed,  moreover, 
that  he  was  divinely  commanded  to  abstain  from 
taking  off  his  hat  to  any  one,  of  whatever  rank;  to 
use  the  words  thee  and  thou  in  addressing  all  persons 
with  whom  he  communicated ;  to  bid  nobody  good- 
morrow  or  good-night ;  and  never  to  bend  his  knee 
to  any  one  in  authority,  or  take  an  oath,  even  on 


the  most  solemn  occasion.  Acting  upon  these  views, 
he  sometimes  went  into  churches  while  service  was 
going  on,  and  interrupted  the  clergymen  by  loudly 
contradicting  their  statements  of  doctrine.  By  these 
breaches  of  order,  and  the  employment  of  such  un- 
ceremonious fashions  of  address,  as,  'Come  down, 
thou  deceiver  1'  he  naturally  gave  great  offence,  which 
led  sometimes  to  his  imprisonment,  and  sometimes 
to  severe  treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  populace. 
At  Derby  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon for  a  year,  and  afterwards  in  a  still  more  dis- 
gusting cell  at  Carlisle  for  half  that  period.  To  tliis 
ill-treatment  he  submitted  with  meekness  and  re- 
signation ;  and  out  of  prison,  also,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  rough  usage  which  he  fre- 
quently brought  upon  himself,  we  extract  this  affect- 
ing narrative  from  bis  Journal : — 

[Fojc^a  lU'ireatmaU  oU  UlversUme.'] 

The  people  were  in  a  rage,  and  fell  upon  me  in 
the  steeple-house  before  his  [Justice  Sawrey's]  face, 
knocked  me  down,  kicked  roe,  and  trampled  upon 
me.  So  great  was  the  uproar,  that  some  tumbled 
over  their  seats  for  fear.  At  last  he  came  and  took 
me  from  the  people,  led  me  out  of  the  steeple-house, 
and  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  constables  and 
other  officers,  bidding  them  whip  me,  and  put  me  out 
of  the  town.  Many  friendly  people  being  come  to  the 
market,  and  some  to  the  steeple-house  to  hear  me, 
divers  of  these  they  knocked  domi  also,  and  broke 
their  heads,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down  several ;  and 
Judge  Fell's  son  running  after,  to  sec  what  they 
would  do  with  me,  they  threw  him  into  a  ditch  of 
water,  some  of  them  crying,  '  Knock  the  teeth  out  of 
his  head.'  When  they  had  baled  me  to  the  common 
moss  side,  a  multitude  following,  the  constables  and 
other  officers  gave  me  some  blows  over  my  back  with 
willow-rods,  and  thrust  me  among  the  rude  multitude, 
who,  having  furnished  themselves  with  staves,  hedge- 
stakes,  holm  or  holly-bushes,  fell  upon  me,  and  beat 
me  upon  the  head,  arms,  and  shoulaers,  till  they  had 
deprived  me  of  sense ;  so  that  I  fell  down  upon  the 
wet  common.  When  I  recovered  again,  and  saw  my- 
self lying  in  a  watery  common,  and  the  people  stand- 
ing about  me,  I  lay  still  a  little  while,  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  sprang  through  me,  and  the  eternal  re- 
freshings revived  me,  so  that  I  stood  up  ai^ain  in  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  eternal  God,  and  stretching 
out  my  arms  amongst  them,  I  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  Strike  again  I  here  are  my  arms,  my  head,  and 
cheeks  !'  Then  they  began  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves. 

In  1635,  Fox  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  continued  to  preach,  dispute,  and  hold  confer- 
ences, till  he  was  sent  by  Colonel  Hacker  to  Crom- 
well, under  the  charge  of  Captain  Drur^.  Of  what 
followed,  his  Journal  contains  the  subjoined  parti- 
culars. 

[Inten-ietD  tcith  Oliver  Cromwell,'] 

After  Captain  Drury  had  lodged  me  at  the  Mer- 
maid, over  affainst  the  Mews  at  Charing-Cross,  he 
went  to  give  the  Protector  an  account  of  me.  When 
he  came  to  me  again,  he  told  me  the  Protector  re- 
quired that  I  should  promise  not  to  take  up  a  carnal 
sword  or  weapon  against  him  or  the  government,  as 
it  then  was ;  and  that  I  should  write  it  in  what  words 
I  saw  good,  and  set  my  hand  to  it.  I  said  little  in 
reply  to  Captain  Druxy,  but  the  next  morning  I  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  paper  to  the  Protector, 
by  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wherein  X  did,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God,  declare,  that  I  did  deny 
the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  'carnal  sword,  or  any 
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other  outward  weapon,  against  him  or  anj  man ;  and 
that  I  was  sent  of  God  to  stand  a  witncns  against  all 
violence,  and  against  the  works  of  darkness,  and  to 
turn  people  from  darkness  to  light ;  to  bring  them 
from  the  occasion  of  war  and  fighting  to  the  peaceable 
Gospel,  and  from  being  evil-doers,  which  the  magis- 
trates* sword  should  be  a  terror  to.'  When  I  had 
written  what  the  Lord  had  given  me  to  write,  I  set 
my  name  to  it,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Druiy  to  hand 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  he  did.  After  some  time, 
Captain  Druiy  brought  me  before  the  Protector  him- 
self  at  Whitehall.  It  was  in  a  moming,  before  he 
was  dressed ;  and  one  liarvey,  who  had  come  a  little 
among  friends,  but  was  disobedient,  waited  upon 
him.  When  I  came  in,  I  was  moved  to  say,  '  Peace 
be  in  this  house ;'  and  I  exhorted  him  to  keep  in  the 
fear  of  God,  that  he  might  receive  wisdom  from  him ; 
that  by  it  he  mi^^it  l^  ordered,  aud  with  it  might 
order  all  things  under  his  hand  unto  God's  glor>'.  I 
spoke  much  to  him  of  truth  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
course I  had  with  him  about  religion,  wherein  he 
carried  himself  very  moderately.  But  he  said  we 
quairelled  with  the  priests,  whom  he  called  ministers. 
I  told  him,  *  I  did  not  quarrel  with  them,  they  quar- 
relled with  me  and  my  friends.  But,  said  I,  if  we 
own  the  prophets,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  we  cannot 
hold  up  such  teachers,  prophets,  and  shepherds,  as  the 
prophets  Christ  and  the  apostles  declared  against ; 
but  we  must  declare  against  them  by  the  same  power 
and  spirit.*  Then  I  showed  him  that  the  prophets, 
Christ,  and  the  apostles,  declared  freely,  and  declared 
against  them  that  did  not  declare  freely;  such  as 
preached  for  filthy  lucre,  divined  for  money,  and 
preached  for  hire,  and  were  covetous  and  greedy,  like 
the  dumb  dogs  that  could  never  have  enough ;  aud 
that  they  who  have  the  same  spirit  that  Christ,  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  hod,  could  not  but 
declare  against  all  such  now,  as  they  did  then.  As 
I  spoke,  he  several  times  said  it  was  very  good,  and 
it  was  truth.  I  told  him,  *  That  all  Christendom  (so 
called)  had  the  Scriptures,  but  they  wanted  the  power 
and  spirit  that  those  had  who  gave  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  was  the  reason  they  were  not  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Son,  nor  with  the  Father,  nor  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  one  with  another.'  Many  more  words 
I  had  with  him,  but  people  coming  in,  I  drew  a  little 
back.  As  I  was  turning,' he  catched  me  by  the  hand, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  '  Come  again  to  my 
house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day 
together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other ;'  add- 
ing, that  he  wished  me  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his 
own  soul.  I  told  him,  if  he  did,  he  wronged  his  own 
soul,  and  admonished  him  to  hearken  to  God's  voice, 
that  he  might  stand  in  his  counsel,  and  obey  it ;  and 
if  he  did  so,  that  would  keep  him  from  hardness  of 
heart ;  but  if  he  did  not  hear  God's  voice,  his  heart 
would  be  hardened.  He  said  it  was  true.  Then  I 
went  out ;  and  when  Captain  Druiy  came  out  after 
me,  he  told  me  the  lord  Protector  said  I  was  at  liberty, 
and  might  go  whither  I  would.  Then  I  was  brought 
into  a  great  hall,  where  the  Protector's  gentlemen 
were  to  dine.  I  asked  them  what  they  brought  me 
thither  for.  They  said  it  was  by  the  Protector's  order, 
that  I  might  dine  with  them.  I  bid  them  let  the 
Protector  know  I  would  not  eat  of  his  bread,  nor  drink 
of  his  drink.  When  he  heard  this,  he  said,  '  Now  I 
sec  there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot  win,  either 
with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places ;  but  all  other 
sects  and  people  I  can.'  It  was  told  him  again,  *That 
•  we  ha<l  forsook  our  own,  and  were  not  like  to  look  for 
such  things  from  him.' 

The  Bcct  headed  by  Fox  was  now  becoming 
numerous,  and  attracted  much  opposition  from  the 
pulpit  aud  press.  He  therefore  continued  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom,  expounding  his  views,  and 


answering  objections  both  TerbaUy  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  controversial  pamphlets.  In  the  coarse 
of  bis  peregrinations  he  still  sufTered  frequent  im- 
prisonment, sometimes  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace, 
and  sometimes  because  be  refused  to  uncover  his 
head  in  the  presence  of  magistrates,  or  to  do  violence 
to  his  principles  by  taking  the  oath  of  aUegiance. 
After  reducing  (with  the  assistance  of  his  educated 
diFciples  Robert  Barclay,  Samuel  Fisher,  and  George 
Keitli)  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  his  sect  to  a 
more  systematic  and  permanent  form  than  that  in 
wliich  it  had  hitherto  existed,  he  visited  Ireland  sad 
the  American  plantations*  employing  in  the  Utter 
nearly  two  years  in  confirming  and  increasing  hit 
followers.  He  afterwards  repeatedly  visited  Hdlsnd, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  for  similar  purposes. 
He  died  in  London  in  1690,  ag^  sixty- six. 

That  Fox  was  a  sincere  believer  of  what  he 
preached,  no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and 
that  he  was  of  a  meek  and  forgiving  disposition 
towards  his  persecutors,  is  equally  unquestionable. 
His  integrity,  also,  was  so  remarkable,  that  bis 
word  was  tidcen  as  of  equal  value  with  his  oath. 
Religious  enthusiasm,  however,  amounting  to  mad- 
ness in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  led  him  into 
many  extravagances,  in  which  few  members  of  the 
respectable  society  which  he  founded  have  partaken. 
The  severities  so  liberally  inflicted  on  him  were  ori- 
ginally occasioned  by  those  breaches  of  the  peace 
already  spoken  of,  and  no  doubt  also  by  what  in  bis 
speeches  must  have  appeared  blasphemous  to  nsay 
of  his  hearers.  His  public  addresses  were  usually 
prefaced  by  such  phrases  as,  *  Tlie  Lord  hath  opened 
to  me ;'  *  I  am  moved  of  the  Lord  ;*  *  I  am  sent  of 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  eartli.'  In  a  waning 
to  magistrates,  he  says,  *  All  ye  powers  of  the  earth, 
Christ  is  come  to  reign,  and  is  among  you,  and  ye 
know  him  not'  Addressing  the  *  seven  parishes  st 
the  Land's  End,'  his  language  is  equally  strong: 
*  Christ,'  he  tells.them,  '  is  come  to  teach  his  peo^  , 
himself;  and  every  one  that  will  not  hear  this  pro- 
phet, which  God  hath  raised  up,  and  w'hich  Moses 
spake  of,  when  he  said,  **Like  unto  me  will  God 
raise  you  up  a  prophet,  him  shall  you  hear ;"  eveiy  , 
one,  I  say,  that  will  not  hear  this  prophet,  is  to  be 
cut  off.*  And  stronger  still  is  what  we  find  in  this 
passage  in  his  Journal :  *  From  Coventry  I  went  to 
Atherstone,  and,  it  being  their  lecture-day,  I  was 
moved  to  go  to  their  clmpel,  to  speak  to  the  priest 
and  the  people.  Tliey  were  generally  pretty  quiet: 
only  some  few  raged,  and  would  have  had  my  rela- 
tions to  have  bound  me.  I  declared  largely  to  them, 
that  God  was  come  to  teach  his  people  himself,  and 
to  bring  them  from  all  their  roan-made  teachers,  to  ^ 
hear  his  Son ;  and  some  were  convinced  there.*  In 
conformity  with  these  high  pretensions.  Fox  not 
only  acted  as  a  prophet,  but  assumed  the  power  of 
working  miracles — in'the  exerdse  of  which  be  claims 
to  have  cured  various  individuals,  including  a  nuin 
whose  arm  had  long  been  disabled,  and  a  woman 
troubled  with  King's  Evil  On  one  occasion  he  ran 
with  bare  feet  through  Lichfield,  cxdaiming,  *  ^'o 
to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield  !*  and,  when  no  cala- 
mity followed  this  denouncement  as  expected,  found 
no  better  mode  of  accounting  for  the  failure  than 
discovering  that  some  Christians  had  once  been  sLiin 
there.  Of  his  power  of  disceniing  witdics,  the  fol- 
lowing examples  are  given  in  his  Journal : — '  As  I 
was  sitting  in  a  house  f^  of  people,  declaring  the 
word  of  life  to  them,  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon  a  woman, 
and  I  discerned  an  unclean  spirit  in  her ;  and  I  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  speak  sharply  to  her,  and  told 
her  she  was  a  witeh ;  whereupon  the  woman  went 
out  of  the  room.  Now,  I  being  a  stranger  there, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  woman  outwardly,  the 
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\  people  voDdered  at  it,  sod  told  me  xRerHaidj  I  had 

I  diKOTered  a  great  thing,  for  all  the  coantry  looked 
I  upon  hec  u  a  witch.  The  Lord  hod  given  me  a 
■pirit  of  diaceming,  by  which  I  numy  tioiea  aaw 
atates  aod  condition!  of  people,  imd  could  try 
I  (pirita.  For.  not  loog  belure,  a»  I  wa«  going 
meeting,  I  bbw  wonieo  in  a  field,  and  I  discerned 
tbem  to  be  wilchca  i  anil  I  was  moved  to  go  out  of 
my  way  into  the  field  to  them,  and  to  declare  unto 
'  them  their  conditions,  telling  them  plainly  they  were 
In  tbe  aplrit  of  witchcraft.  At  another  time,  there 
aatt  aucfa  an  one  into  Swarthmore  Uall.  iii  the 
'  meeting  time,  and  I  waa  nioved  to  speak  aharply  to 
lier,  and  told  lier  she  naa  a  witch  -,  and  the  pcoplu 
said  afterwards,  alie  was  generuUy  uccount«d  so.' 


The  writings  of  Geo^e  Fox  ate  comprised  in 
three  folio  vulimies,  printed  reapectirely  in  1694, 
1698,  and  1706.  Tlie  firat  coataiot  liu  Joumai, 
largely  quutnl  from  above ;  the  second,  a  collection 
of  his  Epiidet  i  and  t^e  third,  his  Doclrinal  Pircu. 


ItoBKBTBiHCLAv  (16*8-1690),  ft  country  gei 

mail  of  Kiucardineshire,  has  already  been  qicntioned 
as  one  of  thoae  educated  Quakers  who  aided  I'ox  in 
ayalemalising  tbe  dootrinca  aud  diacLpline  of  the 
sect.  By  tlie  pubticatiou  of  various  able  works  in 
defence  of  tlioae  doctrioea,  he  gave  the  Society  d 
iTiienda  a  much  more  itspeclable  station  in  tile  eyw 


I .  Ury  ITmiiv,  Kincardlncbklrt 

I,  of  people  of  other  persuasions  than  it  had  previously 

I  occupied.  His  fatlier,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
1;  army,  had  been  converted  to  Quakeriani  in  16GB, 
J  and  he  himaelf  was  aoon  after  induced  to  embrace 
Ij  the  aame  views.  In  taking  thia  step,  he  is  sud  to 
il  haic  acted  chiefly  IVom  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
l|  atanding;  though.  It  must  be  added,  the  cxiatenec 

II  of  considerable  enthusiasm  in  his  dispoaition  was 
indicated  by  a  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned 
by  himself— namely,  that,  feeling  a  strong  impulse  to 

'  piiss  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  clothed  in  sack- 
I  doth  and  ashes,  lie  could  not  be  easy  till  he  obeyed 
I  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  divine  command.  His  most 
'  celebrated  production  is  entitled  An  Apology  for  the 
I  Tnu  Chriilian  Divinily.  ai  the  Same  ii  held/orlli  and 
:  freiahtd  by  Uk  People  In  Scorn  caBed  Quakers.  This 
I  work,  whid)  appeared  in  Latin  in  1676,  and  in  Kng- 
I  lish  two  years  after,  is  a  learned  and  methodical 
treatise,  very  diflcrent  from  what  the  world  cipcctcd 
'  on  such  a  subject,  and  it  was  therefore  rend  with 
!  aridity  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  Its 
,  moat  remarkable  theological  feature  is  the  attempt 
to  prove  that  there  is  an  Internal  light  in  man, 
i  which  is  better  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  reli- 
i  pioos  matters  than  even  tlie  .Scriptures  themselves  i 
Ilic  genuine  doctrines  of  which  he  asserts  to  be  ren- 
dered uncertain  by  various  readings  in  different 
'  Diiinuicripts,  and  the  fallibility  of  translators  and 
interpreters.  These  cimim stances,  says  lie,  '  and 
much  more  wliich  might  be  alleged,  puts  the  minds, 
eren  of  the  learned,  into  inflnilc  doubts,  scruples, 
and  inextricable  difflculties;  whence  we  may  very 
safely  conclude,  tliat  Jesus  Christ,  who  promised  to 


,  thcKAlofRnlxrtlliTclny. 
be  always  with  hi^  children,  lo  lead  tliem  into  nil 
truth,  to  guard  them  against  the  devicea  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  establiah  their  faith  upon  an  unmi 
ahh:  rock,  left  them  not  to  be  principally  ruled  by 
that  which  was  subject,  in  itself,  to  many  un 
tnintiesi  and  therefore  be  gave  thero  hia  Spirit  as 
their  principal  guide,  which  neither  motha  nor  f 
can  wear  out,  nor  transcribers  nor  translators  cor- 
rupt; which  none  are  so  young,  none  so  illiterate, 
nunc  in  so  remote  a  place,  but  they  may  come  to  be 
reached  and  rightly  informed  by  it.'  It  would  be 
erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  work  of  Barclay 
as  an  exposition  of  nil  the  doctrines  which  have  I 
or  are  prevalent  among  the  Quakers,  or,  indeec . 
consider  it  as  anything  more  than  the  vehicle  of 
such  of  his  own  views,  as  in  his  character  o1 
apologist  he  thought  it  desirable  to  slate.  '  This 
ingenious  man,'  says  Mosheim, '  appeared  as  a  patron 
and  defender  of  Quakerism,  and  not  as  a  profeased 
teacher  or  expositor  of  its  various  doctrines ;  and  ho 
intorpretcd  and  modified  the  opinions  of  this  sect 
after  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  advocate,  wiio 
undertakes  the  defence  of  an  odious  cause.  How, 
then,  does  he  go  to  work?  In  the  first  place,  lie 
observes  no  entire  sOence  in  relation  to  those  flindn- 
mental  principlea  of  Christianity,  concerning  which 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know  the  real  opini 
of  the  Quakers;  and  thnt  he  exhibits  a  systen: 
theology  that  is  evidently  lame  and  imperfect- 
it  ia  the  peculiar  business  of  a  prudent  apologist 
pass  over  in  silence  points  that  are  scarcely  suscep- 
tible of  a  plausible  defence,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
tiiosc  only  which  the  powers  of  genius  andefoqucnte 
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may  be  able  to  embellish  and  exhibit  in  an  advan- 
tageous point  of  view.  It  is  observable,  in  the 
second  place,  that  Barclay  touches  in  a  slight,  super- 
ficial, snd  hasty  manner,  some  tenets,  which,  when 
amply  explained,  had  exposed  the  Quakers  to  severe 
censure ;  and  in  this  he  discovers  plainly  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause.  Lastly,  to  omit  many  other 
observations  that  might  be  made  here,  this  writer 
employs  the  greatest  dexterity  aiid  art  in  softening 
and  modifying  those  invidious  doctrines  which  he 
cannot  conceal,  and  dare  not  disavow;  for  which 
purpose  he  carefully  avoids  all  those  phrases  and 
terms  that  arc  made  use  of  by  the  Quakers,  and  are 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  expresses  their  tenets  in 
ordinary  language,  in  terms  of  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite nature,  and  in  a  style  that  casta  a  sort  of 
mask  over  their  natural  aspect.  At  this  rate,  the 
most  enormous  errors  may  be  held  with  Impunity ; 
for  there  is  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  to  which 
a  plausible  air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the 
insidious  method  of  Barclay ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was,  with  a  like 
artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by  some  of  his 
disciples.  The  other  writers  of  this  sect  have  de- 
clared their  sentiments  with  more  freedom,  perspi- 
cuity, and  candour,  particularly  the  fiimous  William 
Penn  and  George  Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve 
an  attentive  perusal  preferably  to  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  that  community.**  The  dedication  of 
Barclay's  *  Apology'  to  King  Charles  II.  has  always 
been  particiuarly  admired  for  its  respectful  yet 
manly  freedom  of  style,  and* for  the  pathos  of  its 
allusion  to  his  majesty's  own  early  troubles,  as  a 
reason  for  his  extending  mercy  and  favour  to  the 
persecuted  Quakers.  *  Thou  hast  tasted,'  says  he, 
*  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it 
is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  over- 
ruled, as  well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ; 
and,  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how 
hateful  tlie  oppressor  is  to  both  God  and  man:  if, 
after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou 
dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him,  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress, 
and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  and  vanity,  surely 
great  will  be  thy  condemnation.'  But  this  appeal 
had  no  efiect  in  stopping  persecution ;  for  after  his 
return  fh)m  Holland  and  Germany,  which  he  had 
visited  in  company  with  Pox  and  renn,  he  was,  in 
1677,  imprisoned  along  with  many  other  Quakers, 
at  Aberdeen,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp.  He  was  soon  liberated,  however,  and 
subsequently  gained  favour  at  court  Both  Penn 
and  he  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  James  II. ; 
and  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
for  England  in  1688,  Barclay,  in  a  private  conference 
with  his  majesty,  urged  him  to  make  some  conces- 
sions to  the  people.  The  death  of  this  respectable 
and  amiable  person  took  place  about  two  years  after 
that  event 

We  extract  from  the  *  Apology  for  the  Quakers' 
what  he  says 

\^Againgt  Titles  of  ffonow,'] 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Chris- 
tiana either  to  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honour, 
as,  Your  Holiness,  Your  Majesty,  Your  Excellency, 
Your  Eminency,  &c. 

First,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obf»- 
dience  which  is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors ;  neither 
doth  the  giving  them  add  to  or  dimmish  from  that 
subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which  consists  in  obeying 

*  Mo«h0bn'a  Ecdcdastlcal  Hlttoiy.    Cent  xtU.,  chap.  It., 
& 


their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  titles  aad 
designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any 
such  titles  are  used,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel ; 
but  that,  in  speaking  to  kings,  princes,  or  nobles,  thej 
used  only  a  simple  oompellation,  as, '  O  King  !'  and 
that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  perhaps, 
the  name  of  the  person,  as,  *  0  King  Afrippa,'  && 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Cnristiaos  most 
frequently  to  lie  ;  because  the  persons  obtuning  these 
titles,  either  by  election  or  hereditarily,  tahy  fre- 
quently be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in  them  de- 
serring  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom 
it  is  said, '  Your  Excellency,'  having  nothing  of  excel- 
lency in  them ;  and  who  is  called,  '  Your  Grace,' 
appear  to  be  an  enemy  to  grace  ;  and  he  who  is  called 

*  Your  Honour,'  is  known  to  be  base  and  ignoble.  I 
wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent,  ought  to 
oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  ctII 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in 
so  doing,  from  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will 
make  me  count  for  every  idle  word.  And  to  lie  i» 
something  more.  Surelv  Christians  should  be  ashamed 
that*  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God, 
should  be  among  them.  *  * 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  '  Holiness,'  '  Emi- 
nency,' and  *  Excellency,'  used  among  the  Papists  to  tbe 
pope  and  cardinals,  kc. ;  and  '  Grace,'  *  Lordship,*  and 

*  Worship,' used  to  the  clergy  among  the  Protestant^ 
it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpation.    For  if  thej  u>e 

*  Holiness'  and  *  Grace'  because  these  things  ought  to 
be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to  usurp 
that  peculiarlv  to  themseiTesf  Ought  not  holiness 
and  grace  to  be  in  everv  Christian  I  And  so  ereiy 
Christian  should  say  '  Your  Holiness'  and  '  Your 
Grace'  one  to  another.  Next,  how  can  they  in  resMo 
claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised  and  re- 
ceived by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  whoise 
successors  they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  suc- 
cessors (and  no  otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will 
confess  any  honour  they  seek  is  due  to  them  !  No«, 
if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  admitted  »uch 
honour  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them !  If  they 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find 
no  such  thing  in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speak 
to  the  apostles  without  any  such  denomination,  neither 
saying,  *  If  it  please  your  Grace,'  *  your  Holiness,'  nor 

*  your  Worship ;'  they  are  neither  called  My  Lord 
Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  nor 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  bnt 
singly  Peter  and  Paul;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
Scripture,  but  for  some  hundreds  of  years  after :  m) 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of  the  apostacj. 
For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  office  or  worth 
of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles 
deserved  them  b^'tter  than  any  now  that  call  for  them. 
But  the  case  is  plain  ;  the  apostles  had  the  hoUne», 
the  excellency,  the  grace ;  and  because  they  were  holv, 
excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither  used  nor  ad- 
mitted such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holineat, 
excellencv,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  sati^ 
their  ambitious  and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a 
manifest  token  of  their  h^ocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  'Majesty'  usually  as- 
cribed to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  given  to  any  such 
in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that  it  is  speciiUfj  and 
peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the  Scrip 
lure  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this 
title  to  himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sumcient 
reproof,  by  a  sudden  judgment  which  came  upon  him. 
Therefore  in  all  the  compel lations  used  to  princes  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  yet  in 
the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among 
Christians  in  the  primitive  times. 
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WILLIAM  PRNN. 


WILLIAJI  PENN. 

William  Fenn  (1644-1718),  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  is  celebrated  not  only  as  a  distinguish^ 
writer  on  Quakerism,  but  as  the  founder  of  tlie 
state  of  Pennsylvania  in  North  America.  The  prin- 
ciples which  he  adopted  gave  much  oifence  to  his 
father,  who  repeatedly  banished  him  from  his  house; 
but  at  length,  when  it  appeared  that  the  son's  opi- 
nions were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place 
between  them.  Like  many  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Penn  suffered  niuch  persecution, 
and  was  repeatedly  thrown  into  prison.  During  a 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  ho  wrote  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works,  entitled  No  Cross, 
no  Cnwn,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Quakers  are 
powerfully  maintained,  and  which  continues  in  high 
esteem  among  persons  of  that  denomination.  After 
his  liberation,  he  spent  much  time  in  defending  his 
principles  against  various  opx)onent-s — among  others, 
Kichard  Baxter,  with  whom  he  held  a  public  dispu- 
tation, which  lasted  for  six  or  seven  hours,  not,  as 
it  appears,  without  considerable  asperity,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Baxter.  In  1681,  Charles  IL,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  unliquidated  claims  of  the  de- 
ceased Admiral  Penn  upon  the  crown,  granted  to 
William,  the  son,  a  district  in  North  America,  which 
was  named  Pennsylvania  by  his  majesty's  desire, 
and  of  which  Penn  was  constituted  sole  proprietor 
and  governor.  He  immediately  took  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  province,  and  drew  up  articles 
of  government,  among  which  the  following  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable: — *That  all  persons  in  this 
province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  al- 
mighty and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder, 
and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themselves 
obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in 
society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion,  or  practice  m  matters 
of  faith  and  worship ;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled, 
at  any  time,  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever.'  Having  gone 
out  to  his  colony  in  1682,  he  proceeded  to  buy  land 
from  the  natives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship,  which  was  observed  while 
the  power  of  the  Qiuikers  predominated  in  the 
colony,  and  which  for  many  years  after  his  death 
caused  his  memory  to  be  affectionately  cherished 
by  the  Indians.  He  then  fixed  on  the  site  of  his 
capital,  Philadelphia,  the  building  of  which,  on  a 
regular  plan,  was  immediately  commenced.  After 
spending  two  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1 684,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  intimacy  with 
James  n.,  to  procure  the  release  of  his  Quaker 
brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were 
in  prison  at  the  accession  of  that  monarch.  When 
James,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  the  re-esta* 
blishmentof  the  Catholic  religion,  proclaimed  liberty 
of  conscience  to  his  subjects,  the  Quakers  sent^  up 
an  address  of  thanks,  which  was  delivered  to  his 
majesty  by  Penn.  This  brought  a  suspicion  of 
popery  upon  the  latter,  between  whom  and  Dr 
Tilbtson  a  correspondence  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject Tillotson,  in  his  concluding  letter,  acknow- 
ledged himself  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  asked  pardon  for  having  lent  an  ear  to 
it.  After  the  Revolution,  Penn's  fonner  intimacy 
^ith  James  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
affectql  person,  and  led  to  various  troubles ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  preach  and  write  in  support  of  his 
favourite  doctrines.  Having  once  more  gone  out  to 
America  in  1699,  he  there  exerted  himself  for  the 
improvement  of  his  colony  till  1701,  when  he  finally 
returned  to  England.  This  excellent  and  philan- 
thropic man  survived  till  1718. 


Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Penn  wrote 
RiflectUms  and  Maxima  relating  to  the  Conduct  of 
Life,  and  A  Key,  ^c,  to  discern  the  Difference  be- 
tween  the  Beligion  profesned  by  the  Quakers,  and  the 
MUrepresentations  o/"  their  Adversaries,  To  George 
Fox's  Journal,  which  was  published  in  1694,  he 
prefixed  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of 
the  People  catkd  Quakers.  The  first  of  the  subjoined 
specimens  of  his  composition  is  extracted  from  Ills 
*■  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  where  he  thus  argues. 

[Against  the  Pride  of  Noble  Birfk.'] 

That  people  are  generally  proud  of  tlieir  persons,  is 
too  visible  and  troublesome,  especially  if  thoy  have 
any  pretence  either  to  blood  or  beauty ;  the  one  has 
raised  many  quarrels  among  men,  and  the  other 
among  women,  and  men  too  often,  for  their  sakes,  and 
at  their  excitements.  But  to  the  first :  what  a  pother 
has  this  noble  blood  made  in  the  world,  antiquity  of 
name  or  family,  whose  father  or  mother,  great  grand- 
father or  great-grandmother,  was  best  descended  or 
allied  ?  what  stock  or  what  clan  they  came  of  ?  what 
coat  of  arms  they  gave  t  which  had,  of  right,  the  pre- 
cedence !  But,  methinks,  nothing  of  man's  folly  has 
less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it. 

For,  first,  what  matter  is  it  of  whom  anv  one  is  de- 
scended, that  is  not  of  ill  fame ;  since  tis  his  own 
virtue  that  must  raise,  or  vice  depress  him  1  An  an- 
cestor's character  is  no  excuse  to  a  man's  ill  a<'tion8, 
but  an  aggravation  of  his  degeneracy ;  and  since  vir- 
tue comes  not  by  generation,  I  neither  am  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  my  forefather :  to  be  sure,  not  in 
God's  account ;  nor  should  it  be  in  man's.  Nobody 
would  endure  injuries  the  easier,  or  reject  favours  the 
more,  for  coming  by  the  hand  of  a  man  well  or  ill  de- 
scended. I  confess  it  were  greater  honour  to  have  had 
no  blots,  and  with  an  hereditary  estate  to  have  had 
a  lineal  descent  of  worth :  but  that  was  never  found  ; 
no,  not  in  the  most  blessed  of  families  upon  earth  ;  I 
mean  Abraham's.  To  be  descended  of  wealth  and 
titles,  fills  no  man's  head  with  brains,  or  heart  with 
truth;  those  qualities  come  from  a  higher  cause. 
'Tis  vanity,  then,  and  most  condemnable  pride,  for  a 
man  of  bulk  and  character  to  despise  another  of  less 
size  in  the  world,  and  of  meaner  alliance,  for  want  of 
them ;  because  the  latter  may  have  the  merit,  whera 
the  former  has  only  the  efiects  of  it  in  an  ancestor  : 
and  though  the  one  be  great  by  means  of  a  forefather, 
the  other  is  so  too,  but  'tis  by  his  own ;  then,  pray, 
which  is  the  bubvest  man  of  the  two ! 

*  0,'  says  the  person  proud  of  blood,  *  it  was  never  a 
good  world  since  we  have  had  so  many  upstart  gentle- 
men !'  But  what  should  others  have  said  of  that  man's 
ancestor,  when  he  started  first  up  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  ?  For  he,  and  all  men  and  families,  ay, 
and  all  states  and  kingdoms  too,  have  had  their  up- 
starts, that  is,  their  l^ginnings.  This  is  like  being 
the  True  Church,  because  old,  not  because  good  ;  for 
families  to  be  noble  by  being  old,  and  not  by  being 
virtuous.  No  such  matter :  it  must  be  age  in  virtue, 
or  else  virtue  before  age ;  for  otherwise,  a  man  should 
be  noble  by  means  of  his  predecessor,  and  yet  the  pre- 
decessor less  noble  than  he,  because  he  was  the  ac- 
quirer ;  which  is  a  paradox  that  will  puzzle  all  their 
heraldry  to  explain.  Strange !  that  thev  should  be 
more  noble  than  their  ancestor,  that  got  their  nobility 
for  them  I  But  if  this  be  absurd,  as  it  is,  then  the 
upstart  is  the  noble  man ;  the  man  that  got  it  by  his 
virtue :  and  those  only  are  entitled  to  his  honour 
that  are  imitators  of  his  virtue ;  the  rest  may  bear  his 
name  from  his  blood,  but  that  is  all.     If  virtue,  then, 

g've  nobility,  which  heathens  themselves  agree,  then 
milies  are  no  longer  truly  noble  than  they  are  vir- 
tuous. And  if  virtue  go  not  by  blood,  but  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  descendants,  it  follows,  blood  is 
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excluded ;  elM  blood  would  bar  yirtue,  and  no  man 
that  wanted  the  one  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  other ;  which  were  to  Btint  and  bound  nobilitj  for 
want  of  antiquity,  and  make  Tirtue  useless. 

No,  let  blcNxl  and  name  go  together ;  but  pray,  let 
nobility  and  rirtue  keep  company,  for  they  are  nearest 
of  kin.  Tis  thus  posited  by  God  himself,  that  best 
knows  how  to  apportion  things  with  an  equal  and  just 
hand.  He  neither  likes  nor  dislikes  by  descent ;  nor 
does  he  regard  what  people  were,  but  are.  He  re- 
members not  the  righteousness  of  any  man  that  leaTes 
his  righteousness,  much  less  any  unrighteous  man  for 
the  righteousness  of  his  ancestor. 

But  if  these  men  of  blood  please  to  think  themselves 
concerned  to  beHeve  and  rererenoe  God  in  his  Holy 
Scriptures,  thev  may  learn  that,  in  the  beginning,  he 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that  we  are  descended 
of  one  father  and  mother ;  a  more  certain  original 
than  the  best  of  us  can  assign.  From  thence  go  down 
to  Noah,  who  was  the  second  planter  of  human  race, 
and  we  are  upon  some  certainty  for  our  forefathers. 
What  Tioleuce  has  rapt,  or  rirtue  merited  since,  and 
how  far  we  that  are  alive  are  concerned  in  either,  will 
be  hard  for  us  to  determine  but  a  few  ages  off  us. 
.  But,  methinks,  it  should  suffice  to  say,  our  own  eyes 
see  that  men  of  blood,  out  of  their  gear  and  trappings, 
without  their  feathers  and  finery,  have  no  more  manes 
of  honour  by  nature  stamped  upon  them  than  their 
inferior  neighbours.  Nay,  themselves  being  judges, 
they  will  frankly  tell  us  they  feel  all  those  passions 
in  their  blood  that  make  them  like  other  men,  if  not 
farther  from  the  virtue  that  truly  dignifies.  The 
lamentable  ignorance  and  debauchery  that  now  rages 
among  too  many  of  our  greater  sort  of  folks,  is  too 
clear  and  casting  an  evidence  in  the  point :  and  pray, 
tell  me  of  what  blood  are  they  come  \ 

Howbeit,  when  1  have  said  all  this,  I  intend  not, 
by  debasing  one  false  quality,  to  make  insolent  an- 
other that  IN  not  true.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  set 
the  churl  upon  the  present  TOntleman's  shoulder  ;  by 
no  means;  his  rudeness  will  not  mend  the  matter. 
But  what  I  have  writ,  is  togivaaim  to  all,  where  true 
nobility  dwells,  that  eveiyone  may  arrive  at  it  by  the 
ways  of  virtue  and  goodness.  But  for  all  this,  I  must 
allow  a  great  advantage  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  there- 
fore prefer  his  station,  just  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  who, 
after  he  had  humbled  the  Jews,  that  insulted  upon  the 
Christians  with  their  law  and  rites,  gave  them  the  ad- 
vantage upon  all  other  nations  in  statutes  and  judg- 
ments. I  must  grant,  that  the  condition  of  our  creat 
men  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ranks  of  interior 
people.  For,  first,  they  have  more  power  to  do  good  ; 
and,  if  their  hearts  be  equal  to  their  ability,  they  are 
blessings  to  the  people  of  any  countiy.  Secondly,  the 
eyes  of  the  people  are  usually  directed  to  them ;  and  if 
the^  will  be  kind,  iust,  and  helpful,  they  shall  have 
their  affections  and  services.  Thirdly,  they  are  not 
under  equal  straits  with  the  inferior  sort ;  and  conse- 
quently they  have  more  help,  leisure,  and  occasion,  to 
polish  their  passions  and  tempers  with  books  and  con- 
versation. Fourthly,  they  have  more  time  to  observe 
the  actions  of  other  nations ;  to  travel  and  view  the 
laws,  customs,  and  interests  of  other  countries,  and 
bring  home  whatsoever  is  worthy  or  imitable.  And  so 
an  easier  way  is  open  for  great  men  to  get  honour ;  and 
such  as  love  true  reputation  will  embrace  the  best 
means  to  it.  But  beoiuse  it  too  often  happens  that 
great  men  do  little  mind  to  give  God  the  glory  of 
their  prosperity,  and  to  live  answerable  to  his  mercies, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  live  without  God  in  the  world, 
fulfilling  the  lusts  thereof.  His  hand  is  often  seen, 
either  in  impoverishing  or  extinguishing  them,  and 
raising  up  men  of  more  virtue  and  humility  to  their 
estates  and  dignity.  However,  1  must  allow,  that 
among  people  of  this  rank,  there  have  been  some  of 


them  of  more  than  ordinary  virtue,  whose  examples 
have  given  light  to  their  families.  And  it  has  been 
Bometning  natural  for  some  of  their  deseendantB  to 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  houses  in 
proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  founder.  And,  to  ssj 
true,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  such  descent,  'tui 
not  from  blood,  but  education ;  for  blood  has  no  intel- 
ligence in  it,  and  is  often  spurious  and  anoertiuD; 
but  education  has  a  mighty  influence  and  strong  hua 
upon  the  afiSections  and  actions  of  men.*  In  tlui  the 
ancient  nobles  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  did  excel ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  thai  our  great  people 
would  set  about  to  recover  the  ancient  economy  of 
their  houses,  the  strict  and  virtuous  discipline  of  their 
ancestors,  when  men  were  honoursd  for  their  achieve- 
ments, and  when  nothing  more  exposed  a  man  to  shame, 
than  his  being  bom  to  a  nobility  that  he  had  not  a 
virtue  to  support. 

{Penn*t  Advice  to  his  CkUdren,] 

Next,  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest,  iudustrioos 
course  of  life,  and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousuess 
but  for  example,  and  to  avoid  idleness.  And  if  vua 
chance  your  condition  and  marry,  choose  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  yon.  Mind 
neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,  such  as  you  can 
love  above  all  this  world,  and  that  may  make  yoar 
habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  affectionate,  patient, 
and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
bless  you  and  your  oflipring.  Be  sure  to  live  within 
compass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be  bdiolden  to  anv. 
Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others ;  f<^  that 
exceeds  the  due  bounas  of  friendship,  neither  will  a 
tru^ friend  expect  it.    Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  i>arsimony  go  no  further 
than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  to  roue  a  provisimi 
for  your  children,  and  that  in  moderation,  if  the  Lord 
gives  you  any.  I  charge  you  help  the  poor  andneedj ; 
let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  income 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  sodety  tad 
others;  for  we  are  all  his  creatures;  rememoerin^ 
that '  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeih  to  the  Lord.' 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings 
may  be  better  regulated.  I^ve  not  money  nor  the 
world :  use  them  only,  and  they  will  serve  toq  ;  bat 
if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which  will  debase 
your  spirits  as  well  as  ofllend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to 
them ;  it  may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  others  ; 
God  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  oonveisaition ;  of  fr« 
words  I  charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  von  [ 
speak,  hearing  out  before  you  attempt  to  answer,  snd  , 
then  speaking  as  if  you  would  persuade,  not  impose. 

Affront  none,  neither  revenge  the  i^Sronts  ihaJt  vn 
done  to  you ;  but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  of , 
your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first;  and  when 
you  are  fixc3,  be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor 
deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  becomes  not  the  good 
and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger ;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it ; 
for,  like  drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and 
throws  people  into  desperate  inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  di^ise ; 
their  praise  is  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  they  ■ 
bespeak  ;  they  are  the  worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  i 

*  Whilo  the  Influence  of  education,  here  spoken  of  bj  Vaat.  , 
Is  unquestionable,  the  fact  of  the  hereditary  transniiafilon  ti  > 
qualities,  both  bodily  and  mental,  has  been  equally  well  «««r-  i 
tained,  although  the  \Awn  by  which  It  is  regulatod  are  ttlU  ia 
Home  reHticcta  obscure.— litf. 
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flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and,  which  is  worse,  if 
you  beliexe  them,  you  cheat  younelvefl  most  dange- 
rously. But  the  TirtttOUH,  though  poor,  love,  cherish, 
and  prefer.  Remember  Darid,  who,  asking  the  Lord, 
'  W^ho  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  1  who  shall  dwell 
upon  thy  holy  hill  V  answers,  *  He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly, worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth 
in  his  heart;  in  whose  eyes  the  rite  person  is  con- 
temned, but  honoureth  them  who  fear  the  Lord.' 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  thines :  in 
Tour  diet,  for  that  is  physic  by  prerention ;  it  keeps, 
nar,  it  makes  people  healthy,  and  their  generation 
sound.  This  is  exdusire  of  l^e  spiritual  advantage 
it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel ;  keep  out 
that  lust  which  reignsotoo  much  orer  some ;  let  your 
rlrtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more 
than  food,  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Let  your  fur- 
niture be  simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  ararice, 
and  luxury.  Read  my  *  No  Cross,  no  Crown.'  There 
is  in.itniction.  Make  your  conversation  with  the  most 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  pietv,  and  shun  all  wicked 
men  as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  com- 
fort of  your  father's  living  and  dying  prayers.  Be 
sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meuiest ; 
much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates,  guardians, 
tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodies;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's 
inatteis,  but  when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed ; 
for  it  procures  trouble,  and  is  ill  manners,  and  Tciy 
unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  aa  you 
hare  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  Ood  be  encou- 
raged in  your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  in  all  things,  as  becometh  God's 
chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you,  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give  you 
any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  m^  pos- 
terity, that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  Ood  with  an 
upright  heart,  that  he  may  bless  you  and  yours  ftom 
generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East 
Jersey,  especially  the  first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the 
Lord  Ood  and  Lis  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly, 
diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving  the  people, 
and  hating  oovetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  im- 
l^itial  course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to 
your  1098,  protect  no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not 
above  the  law,  but  the  law  above  you.  Live,  there- 
fore, the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have  the  people 
lire,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees 
jou :  therefore,  do  your  duty,  ana  be  sure  jtm  see 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  vour  own  ears.  En- 
tertain no  lurchers,  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or 
revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or 
corer  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of 
men,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 

THOMAS  EIXWOOD. 

Thomas  EixwooD  (1639-1713)  is  the  last  writer 
among  the  early  Quakers  whom  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
tilent,  and  remarkably  endowed  with  the  virtues  of 
benevolence,  perseverance,  and  integrity,  which  have 
been  so  generally  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  ^ends.  He  seems  to  have  been  totally 
free  from  the  violent  and  intolerant  disposition  by 
which  George  Fox  was  characterised.  From  an  in- 
teresting and  highly  instructive  Life  of  Ellwood, 
^  ritten  by  himseUT,  it  appears  that  his  conversion  to 
the  principles  of  Quakerism  gave  deep  offence  to  his 


father,  who  sometimes  beat  him  with  great  severity, 
particularly  when  the  son  persisted  in  remaining 
covered  in  his  presence.  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  offence,  he  successively  took  from  Thomas 
all  his  hats,  so  that,  when  he  went  abroad,  the  ex- 
posure of  his  bare  head  occasioned  a  severe  cold. 
Still,  howerer,  there  remained  another  cause  of 
offence ;  for  *  whenever  I  had  occasion,'  says  Ellwood, 
*  to  speak  to  my  father,  though  I  had  no  hat  now 
to  offend  him,  yet  my  lang^ge  did  as  much ;  for  I 
durst  not  say  "  you"  to  him,  but  "  thou"  or  "  thee," 
as  the  occasion  required,  and  then  he  would  be  sure 
to  fall  on  me  with  his  ffsts.  At  one  of  these  times, 
I  remember,  when  he  had  beaten  me  in  that  man- 
ner, he  commanded  me  (as  he  commonly  did  at  such 
times)  to  go  to  my  chamber,  which  I  did,  and  he 
followed  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Being  come 
thither,  he  gave  me  a  parting-blow,  and  in  a  very 
angry  tone,  said,  "  Sirrah,  if  ever  I  hear  you  say 
thott  or  Ihee  to  me  again,  ill  strike  your  teeth  down 
your  throat"  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  him 
say  so,  and  feeling  a  word  rise  in  my  heart  unto 
him,  I  turned  again,  and  calmly  said  unto  him, 
"  Should  it  not  be  just  if  God  should  serve  thee  so, 
when  thou  sayest  *  thou'  or  *  thee'  to  him."  Though 
his  hand  was  up,  I  saw  it  sink,  and  his  countenance 
fall,  and  he  turned  away,  and  left  mc  standing  there. 
But  I,  notwithstanding,  went  up  into  my  chamber 
and  cried  unto  the  Lord,  earnestly  beseeching  him 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  open  my  father's  eyes, 
that  he  might  see  whom  he  fought  against,  and  for 
what ;  and  that  he  would  turn  his  heart' 

But  what  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  Ellwood 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  is  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Milton,  and  one 
of  those  who  read  to  the  poet  after  the  loss  of  his 
sight  The  object  of  Ellwood  in  offering  his  services 
as  a  reader  was,  that  he  might,  in  return,  obtain 
from  Milton  some  assistance  in  his  own  studies.  One 
of  his  friends,  as  we  learn  from  his  autobiography, 
'had  an  intlnjate  acquaintance  with  Dr  Paget,  a 
physician  of  note  in  London;  and  he  with  John 
Milton,  a  gentieman  of  great  note  for  learning 
throughout  the  learned  world,  for  the  accurate  pieces 
he  hi^  written  on  various  subjects  and  occasions. 
This  person,  having  filled  a  public  station  in  former 
times,  lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  having  wholly  lost  his  sight,  kept  always 
a  man  to  read  to  him,  which,  usually,  was  the  son 
of  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom,  in 
kindness,  he  took  to  improve  his  learning.'  The 
autobiography  contains  the  following  particulars  uf 

[Elhfood't  Interoowrm  vaitk  Milton.'] 

He  received  me  courteously,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
Dr  Paget,  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isaac  Pennington, 
who  recommended  me,  to  both  of  whom  he  bore  a  good 
respect;  and  having  inquired  divers  things  of  me, 
with  respect  to  my  former  progressions  in  learning,  he 
dismissed  me,  to  provide  myself  of  such  accommoda- 
tions as  might  be  most  suitable  to  my  future  studies. 

I  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near 
to  his  house  (which  was  then  in  Jewin-Street)  as  conve- 
niently I  could  ;  and,  from  thenceforward,  went  every 
day,  in  the  afternoon  (except  on  the  first  days  of  the 
week),  and  sitting  by  him  m  his  dining-room,  read  to 
him  such  books,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  he  pleased  to 
hear  me  read. 

At  my  first  sitting  to  read  to  him,  observing  that  I 
used  the  English  pronunciation,  he  told  me  if  I  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue  (not  only  to  read 
and  understand  Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with 
foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at  home),  I  must  learn  the 
foreign  pronunciation.    To  this  I  consenting,  he  in- 
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Knicted  ine  hoir  to  wniDd  the  TomU,  m  difibrent  from 
tlw  cDRunon  praDonciation  uiwd  bj  the  Eugliili  (nho 
ip«ak  Anglice  their  LaCin),  thU  (vich  •mne  few  other 
Tuiatiana  id  aounding  name  cotuonanti,  in  puiiculu 
CAHii,  u  C.  bflfon  S  or  /,  like  C%,-  Sc,  before  /,  like 
Sh,  Ac.)  the  LatiD  thaa  ipoken  wemed  aa  different 
from  that  which  waa  deUiered  aa  the  Engliah  gm>- 
rallj  apeak  it,  aa  if  it  waa  another  langua^ 

I  had,  before,  during  □>]'  i«tiTtd  life  at  mj  father**, 
b;  unwearied  diligence  and  indutUy,  so  far  Tvcovered 
the  njl«  of  grunmar  (in  which  I  hod  once  been  ta^ 
readj),  that  1  could  both  read  a  Latin  author,  aod, 
after  a  aort,  hammer  out  bia  meaning.  But 
chaogB  of  pronunciation  proreda  new  ditocultjr  t 
It  waa  now  harder  to  me  to  read,  than  it  waa  be£»e  to 
uaderatand  when  read.    But 


And  BO  did  I,  which  mads  mj  reading  the 
ceptable  to  m;  maater.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
ceiring  with  what  eamnt  deaira  I  pureaed  learning, 
nre  me  Dot  onlir  all  the  encouragement,  bat  all  the 
Selp  he  could  ;  for,  haring  a  cunoua  ear,  be  undr- 
'-"■    ■- • '-(Qluni-  ■     ■       - 


atood,  by  mj  tt 


indentood  what  I  read, 


LUd  when  I  did  not ;  and  accordinglj  would  iti^  me, 
ixamine  me,  and  open  the  moat  dU&euK  panagia 

Thua  went  I  on  for  about  ili  weeks'  time,  leading 
to  him  in  the  afleniaona,  and  eierciiing  mjraalf,  wiU 
my  own  booki,  in  my  chamber  in  the  forenoone.  I 
waa  aensible  of  an  improTement. 

London  and  I 

(aa  T  anppoae)  were  too  tender  to  bear  the  aulphi 
air  of  that  city  ;  no  that  I  aoon  began  to  droop,  and, 
in  leaa  than  two  montha'  time,  I  waa  fain  to  leaTe  both 
my  ttudiee  and  the  city,  and  return  into  the  oountty, 
to  preaerre  life  ;  and  much  ado  I  had  to  get  thither. 
*  *  [Hating  recorered,  and  gone  back  to  Lon- 
don,] I  waa  Tery  kindly  received  by  my  maater,  who 
had  conccired  so  good  an  opinion  of  ms,  that  my  con- 
TenatioD  (1  found)  win  acorptable  to  him ;  and  he 
aeemed  heartily  glad  of  my  recoTery  and  return  ;  and 
into  our  old  met£od  of  atudy  we  fell  again,  I 
to  him,  and  he  explaining  to  me  aa  ocoai 

Some  little  time  before  J  went  to  Ayleabuiy  priion, 
I  waa  deaired  by  my  quondun  muter,  Hilton,  to  take 
a  houM  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  where  1  dwelt, 
that  he  might  get  out  of  the  city,  for  the  aafety  of 
himaelf  and  bia  family,  the  peatilence  then  growinf 
liot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  him  in  Oil» 
Chalfont,  a  mile  from  me,  of  which  I  gare  him  notice, 
and  intended  to  hare  waited  on  him,  and  aeen  him 
well-aettled  in  it,  hut  waa  prerented  by  that  impriion- 


1  be  ami  I 


then  brake  off  that  diacoane,  and  fcll  npon  aMitbo 

After  the  uckneM  waa  onr,  and  tha  dty  mil 
cleanaed,  and  becom*  nfely  Labilabla  k^>  ha  n- 
tiuned  thitber ;  and  when,  attermda,  1  wait  te  wui  [l 
on  him  there  (which  1  aaldom  fiOlad  of  doLoc  wbaonv  I 
my  occauoM  di«w  mt  to  London),  be  ihmaad  mt  hi<  J 
aecond  poem,  called  *Paiadiaa  fiegained,'  and,  i>>  | 
pleaaaot  tone,  aaid  tome,  'Tbia  u  owicf  to  you,  fur  '. 
vou  put  it  Into  my  head  at  ChaUiioti  wbicb  bdot  1  J 
had  not  thoufht  a.'  i! 

EUwood  fliralaliM 

canoernlng  the  Lond._  , 

many  of  U(  brotliet  Quakera 
manner  in  wbicli  tbey  were  treated  hath  tlieie  inj 
out  of  doora.  Betide*  bia  autobiosraph;,  be  wmte  ,' 
□nmeroua  controvertial  treatiaea,  the  mort  prani-  ;| 
nent  <^  which  ii  Th  FnoulcKun  ^  Tilia  Suin. 
publlahed  in  1GS3.  Hli  Sacred  Buteria  <tf  dii  OU  ' 
and  Ntw  Ttttatienli,  which  appeared  in  170S  and  i 
1709,  are  regarded  U  hla  mott  coniideratde  prnduc-  ' 


tanght  in  childhood  to  read  and  write,  ti 


T,  being  releaaed,  and  returned  home,  I  soon 
made  a  rinit  to  him,  to  welcome  him  Into  the  coimtry. 

After  aome  common  diacounea  had  paaaed  between 
ua,  he  allied  for  a  manuscript  of  hla,  which,  being 
'  ought,  he  delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  to  take  It 

me  with  me,  and  read  it  at  my  telaure,  and,  when  I 
had  BO  done,  return  it  to  him,  with  my  Jadgment 
thereupon. 

When  I  came  home,  and  bad  Bet  mrBclf  to  read  H, 
I  found  if  was  that  eicellent  poem,  which  he  entitled 
'  Paradise  Loat.'  After  I  had,  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, read  it  through,  I  made  him  another  Tiait,  and  ' 
returned  him  his  book,  with  due  acknowledgment  for 
the  &Tour  he  had  done  me,  in  communicating  it  to 
lie  aaked  me  how  1  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought 
,  which  I  modestl    ■    ■  *     


Jfdm  BmiTan. 

having  rtaolTed  to  fMlow  Ida  RiUier'i  oecnpatlDn,  ' 
trHTGlied  For  many  yean  about  the  conntry  aa  a  | 
repairer  of  mftd  utensils.  At  this  time  b«  ia  tvpre-  ; 
aented  to  have  been  sunk  in  profligacy  and  wicked- 
neaa, thongh. Bsweflnd akiTeofdancingand ringing  -j 
belli  included  among  what  be  afterwarda  kioked  npoo 
"  heinooaiy  linfld  tendaide*.  it  1*  probable  that,  like 

my  other  reUgiona  enthntiMti,  be  hai  greatly  ex-  ' 
•ggnsted  tbe  d«q^Ti^  of  hii  nnreseDented  ccndi-  . 
tion.  One  ri  bii  BKMt  grieToni  tnuugn**ivi*  **>  ' 
that  of  iweannghniiKideratelyi  and  It  appear*  that 
even  while  lying  In  wickedncM,  bii  conacwnce  oAen  i 
troulded  him.  By  dcsree*  hi*  rdlgtooi  linpre«iaiti  | 
acquired  itrength  and  permanence ;  tin,  after  tnany 
doubt*  leapectiiig  hli  acceptabiU^  with  God,  the  , 
dirine  autborlty  of  the  Scriptorea,  and  (be  ralily  i 
of  hi*  powMiion  of  falOi  (which  la*t  tj 
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he  wu  once  od  the  ere  of  putting  to  the  test  bj 
rammanding  some  water  puddles  to  be  dry),  he  at 
Irninh  attained  a  comlbrtablc  itate  of  belief; 
lia™g  now  resolved  to  lead  a  moral  and  piou 
,  about  the  yeax  1655,  baptiied  andadmitttnl  u. 


Ufe, 


■T;v*i^ 


mt>nib«'  of  the  Baptiit  congreBation  in  Bedford.  By 
the  lolidtatioii  of  tba  other  mnoiben  of  that  body, 
he  vu  indiiced  to  become  a  preacher,  thon^  not 
wilhont  loiDe  modeat  reluctance  on  hia  part  After 
f^ouily  preacbiog  the  goipel  fof  five  yeaTH,  he  wu 
apprehended  aa  a  mikintainer  and  opholder  of  aa- 
tcniblies  for  reiigiool  purpoaea,  wbidi.  laoa  after  the 
Ileiioration,  had  been  declared  unlawful.  Hii  len- 
tence  ri  condemnation  to  perpetual  baniahment 
vu  cammuted  to  Impiiionment  in  Bedford  jail, 
wlitre  he  temaiiied  Ibr  tweWe  yean  and  a-half. 
ihuin;;  that  long  period  he  employed  himaelf  partly 
in  writing  pioua  worka,  and  partly  In  making  tagjied 
ifii  for  the  Bupport  of  hinnelf  and  his  family. 
Hii  library  while  in  prlion  consisted  but  of  two 
hxuka,  the  Bible  lad  Foi'a  Book  of  Hartyrs.  with 
Ixitb  of  which  hia  own  productloni  ahow  him  to 
hive  bocome  extremely  nmiliar.  Having  been  li- 
berated through  the  bencrotent  endeavoura  of  Dr 
Karlow,  tnahop  of  Lincoln,  he  remmed  hia  oecupa- 
lioii  of  itinerant  preacher,  and  continued  to  exereise 
it  until  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conacience 
iy  James  IL  After  that  erent,  he  was  enabled, 
hy  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  to  erect  a  moet- 
ing-houie  in  Bedford,  where  hia  preaching  attracTted 
^'•ige  congr^ationi  during  the  lemunder  of  hia  life. 
IIv  frequcntlj  riaited  and  preached  to  tlie  nonoin- 
funniits  in  London,  and  when  there  in  I6BB,  wu 
cut  off  by  (ferer  in  the  siitr-flrat  year  of  hia  age. 

While  in  prison  at  Bedford,  Bunyan,  aa  we  have 
"id,compoaed  severalworka  ;  of  these  TTle  Piip-im'* 
I'-vgraifiom  Ihit  World  to  tiiat  ichich  ii  to  Camt:  it 
the  one  which  haa  acquired  the  most  extensiye  cele- 
bf ity.  Ita  popularity,  indeed,  is  almoat  unrivalled ; 
it  has  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  and  been 


tranalated  into  most  of  the  European  languagea.  The 
object  of  this  remarkable  production,  it  is  hardly 
neccaaary  to  aay,  is  to  give  an  allegorical  view  of  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  hia  difflcultles,  temptationa,  en- 
couragpments,  and  ultimate  triumph ;  and  thia  is 
done  with  auch  skill  and  graphic  effect,  that  the 
book,  though  upon  the  most  aerioua  of  aubjecta.  Is 
read  by  cliildren  with  aa  much  pleasure  as  the  fictions 

£rofcssedly  written  for  their  amosemeot.  Tiie  work 
i,  throughout,  atrongly  imbued  with  the  Calrinistic 
principles  of  the  author,  who,  in  relating  the  conten- 
tions of  his  hero  with  the  powers  of  d^knoaa,  and 
the  terrible  visions  by  which  he  was  so  frequcntJjr 
appalled,  haa  doubtless  drawn  largely  from  what  he 
himself  eiperienced  under  the  influence  of  hia  own 
fervid  imagination.  It  has,  not  without  reason,  been 
questioned  whether  the  religious  ideas  which  the 
work  is  calculated  to  inspire,  be  not  of  so  unneces- 
sarily gloomy  a  character  as  to  render  Its  indiscrimi- 
nate peruaal  hy  children  improper.  Of  the  literary 
merits  of  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  Mr  Southey 
apeaks  in  the  following  terms: — 'His  la  a  home- 
spun style,  not  a  manufactured  one :  and  what  a 
difference  is  there  between  its  homeliness  and  the 
flippant  vtilgHiity  of  the  Roger  L'Estrange  and  Tom 
Brown  schootl  If  it  is  not  a  well  of  English  unde- 
filed  to  which  the  poet  as  well  as  the  philoUigiat 
mnat  repair,  if  they  would  drink  of  the  living  waters, 
it  ia  a  clear  stream  of  current  EnKli'h,  the  vernacular 
speech  of  his  age,  sometimea,  indeed,  in  its  nuticitj 
and  coarsenesa,  but  always  in  ita  plainneia  and  ita 
strength.  To  thia  natural  style  Bunyan  Is  in  some 
degree  beholden  for  his  general  popularity ;  hii 
language  is  everywhere  level  to  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capacity :  there  is  a 
homely  reality  about  it ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  more 
intelligible,  in  Its  manner  of  narraUon,  to  a  child. 
Another  cause  of  his  popularity  is,  that  he  taxea  the 
imagination  aa  little  aa  the  understanding.  Tha 
vividness  of  his  own,  which,  as  his  history  shows, 
Bomefimea  could  not  distinguish  ideal  impressions 
from  actual  ones,  occasioned  ttiia.  He  aaw  the  things 
of  which  he  waa  writing  aa  distmctly  with  his 
mind's  eye  aa  if  they  were  indeed  paasing  before 
him  in  a  dream.  And  the  reader  perhaps  sees  them 
more  aatisfactorily  to  himselC  because  the  outline  of 
the  picture  only  ia  presented  to  him,  and  the  author 
having  made  no  attempt  to  (ill  up  the  details,  every 
reader  supplies  them  according  to  the  messure  and 
scope  of  hia  own  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers."*  Another  allegorical  production  of  Bnnyan, 
which  Is  still  read,  though  less  extensively,  is  7T1< 
Hofy  War  made  hg  King  Shaddai  wnwi  Diabolui,  for 
the  Sfgainitigof  Ihe  Metropdit  of  At  World,  or  the 
loiinp  and  Rrlaking  of  MaiuimL  Here  the  foil  of 
man  is  typified  by  the  capture  of  the  flourishing 
city  of  Hansoal  by  Diabolua,  the  enemy  of  its  right- 
ful sovereign  Shaddai.  or  Jehovah  ;  whose  son  Im- 
manuel  recovers  it  aft:er  a  tedious  siege.  Bunynn's 
Grace  abomJing  to  the  Chief  of  Siimeri  (of  which 
the  most  remarkable  portions  are  given  below)  Is  ai" 
interesting  though  fanatical  narrative  of  his  own  lift 
and  religious  experience.  His  other  works,  which 
are  numerous,  and  principally  of  the  emblematic 
class,  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  their  meriu  are 
not  great  enough  to  have  pres^'ved  them  tram 
almoat  total  oblivion.  The  concluding  extiacta  ate 
from  '  The  Pllgrim"a  Progress.' 

{ExtraiXt  front  Banyari'i  AHtcHogmphg.'] 

In  this  my  relation  of  th«  merdful  working  of  God 

upon  my  sou!,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if,  in.  tha  first 

place,  I  da,  in  a  few  worda,  give  you  a  hint  of  my 

•  (fanther'i  edidan  of '  Tbo  Pngrim^  Pngrtss,'  p.  luitllL 
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pedigree  and  manner  of  bringing  up,  that  thereby  the 
goodness  and  bounty  of  Ood  towards  me  may  be  the 
more  adranced  and  magnified  before  the  sons  of  men. 

For  my  descent,  then,  it  was,  as  is  well  known  by 
many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  ^eration,  my 
fathei^s  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  Where- 
fore I  have  not  here,  as  others,  to  boast  of  noble  blood, 
and  of  any  high-bom  state,  according  to  the  flesh, 
though,  all  things  considered,  I  magni^  the  heavenly 
majesty,  for  that  by  this  door  he  brou|mt  me  into  tlie 
world,  to  partake  of  the  grace  and  life  that  is  in  Christ 
by  the  gospel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
and  inconsiderableness  of  my  parents,  it  pleased  Ood 
to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school,  to  learn 
me  both  to  read  and  write ;  the  which  I  also  attained, 
according  to  the  lato  of  other  poor  men's  children, 
though,  to  my  shame,  I  confess  I  did  soon  lose  that  I 
had  leamed,  even  almost  utterly,  and  that  long  before 
the  Lord  did  work  his  gracious  work  of  conversion 
upon  my  soul.  As  for  my  own  natural  life,  for  the 
time  that  I  was  without  Ood  in  the  world,  it  was,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  and  the 
3nni  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
ph.  ii.  2,  3.  It  was  my  delight  to  be  taken  captive 
bv  the  devil  at  his  iriU,  2  Tim.  il.  26,  being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness;  the  which  did  also  so  strongly 
work,  both  in  my  heart  and  life,  that  I  had  but  few 
equals,  both  for  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  and  blas- 
pheming the  holy  name  of  God.  i  ea,  so  settled  and 
rooted  was  I  in  these  things,  that  they  became  as  a 
second  nature  to  me ;  Uie  which,  as  1  have  also  with 
soberness  considered  since,  did  so  offend  the  Lord,  that 
even  in  my  childhood  he  did  scare  and  terrify  me 
with  fearful  dreams  and  visions.  For  often,  after  I 
had  spent  this  and  the  other  day  in  sin,  I  have  been 
greatly  afflicted  while  asleep  with  the  apprehensions 
of  devils  and  wicked  spirits,  who,  as  I  then  thought, 
laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of  whioi  I 
could  never  be  rid.  Also  I  should,  at  these  years,  be 
greatly  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  ftuuful  tor- 
ments of  hell-fire,  still  fearing  that  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  be  found  at  last  among  those  devils  and  hellish 
fiends,  who  are  there  bound  down  with  the  chains  and 
bonds  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

These  things,  I  say,  when  I  was  but  a  child  but 
nine  or  ten  years  ola,  did  so  distress  my  soul^  that 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many  sports  and  childish 
vanities,  amidst  my  vain  companions,  I  was  often 
much  cast  down  andt  afflicted  in  my  mind  therewith, 
yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins.  Yea,  I  was  also  then 
so  overcome  with  despiir  of  life  and  heaven,  that  I 
should  often  irish  either  that  there  had  been  no  hell, 
or  that  I  had  been  a  devil,  supposing  they  were  only 
tormentors,  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  thither, 
I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor  then  be  tormented  my- 
self. 

A  while  after,  these  terrible  dreams  did  leave  me, 
which  also  I  soon  forgot ;  for  my  pleasures  did  quickly 
cut  o£f  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  if  they  had  never 
been;  vdierefore,  with  more  greediness,  according  to 
the  strength  of  nature,  1  did  still  let  loose  the  reins 
of  my  lusts,  and  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  law  of  God ;  so  that,  until  I  came  to  the  state  of 
marriage,  I  was  the  veiy  ringleader  in  all  manner  of 
vice  and  ungodliness.  Yea,  sucK  prevalency  had  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  on  my  poor  soul,  that,  mid  not  a 
miracle  of  precious  grace  prevented,  I  had  not  only 
perished  by  the  stroke  of  etiBmal  justice,  but  also  laid 
myself  open  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring 
some  to  disgrace  and  shame  before  the  face  of  the 
world. 

In  these  days  the  thoughts  of  religion  were  very 
grievous  to  me ;  I  could  neither  endure  it  myself,  nor 
that  any  other  should ;  so  that  when  I  have  seen  some 
read  in  thoee  books  that  conoemed  Christian  piety,  it 


would  be  as  it  were  a  prison  to  me.  Tlieii  I  said  onto 
God,  'Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowled^ 
of  thy  ways,'  Job  xx.  14,  15.  I  was  now  void  of  ^1 
good  consideration ;  heaven  and  hell  were  both  out  of 
sight  and  mind ;  and  as  for  saving  and  damning,  tker 
were  least  in  my  thoughts.  '  0  Lord,  thou  kiwirest 
my  life,  and  my  ways  are  not  hid  from  thee.' 

But  this  I  well  remember,  that,  though  I  could  nj- 
self  sin  with  the  greatest  delist  and  eaae,  yet  em 
then,  if  I  had  at  any  time  seen  wicked  things,  by  thow 
who  professed  goodness,  it  would  make  my  s{ntit 
tremble.  As  once,  above  all  the  rest,  when  I  wu  in 
the  height  of  vanity,  yet  hearing  one  to  swear  thst 
was  reckoned  for  a  religious  man,  it  had  so  grest  & 
stroke  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  made  my  heart  srhe 
But  God  did  not  utterly  leave  me,  but  followed  me 
still,  not  with  convictions,  but  judgments  mixed  wiUk 
mercy.  For  once  I  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  sod 
hardly  escaped  drowning.  Another  time  I  fell  out  cf 
a  boat  into  Bedford  river,  but  mercy  yet  preserved 
me ;  besides,  another  time  being  in  tfaA  field  with  mj 
companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passfd  over  ihe 
highway,  so  I,  having  a  stick,  struck  her  over  the  back, 
and  having  stunned  her,  I  forced  open  her  mouth  with 
my  stick,  and  plucked  her  sting  out  with  my  finders 
by  which  act,  had  not  Ood  been  merciful  to  mc,  I 
might,  by  my  desperateness,  have  brought  myself  to 
my  end.  lliis,  also,  I  have  taken  notice  of  with 
tfaianksgiving  :  when  I  was  a  soldier,  I  with  others  were 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  bat 
when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  company  de- 
sired to  go  in  my  room ;  to  which  when  I  bad  eoc- 
sented,  he  took  my  place,  and  coming  to  the  sie^e,  a« 
he  stood  sentinel,  he  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a 
musket-bullet,  and  died.  Here,  as  I  said,  were  judg- 
ments and  mercy,  but  neither  of  them  did  awaken  my 
soul  to  righteousness;  wherefore  I  sinned  still,  snd 
grew  more  and  more  rebellious  against  God,  and  chv- 
less  of  my  own  salvation. 

Presently  after  this  I  changed  my  condition  into  s 
married  state,  and  my  mercy  was  to  light  upon  awife 
whose  father  and  mother  were  counted  godly ;  this 
woman  and  I,  though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  poor 
might  be  (not  having  so  much  household  stuff  a«  s 
disn  or  spoon  betwixt  us  both),  yet  this  she  had  for 
her  part,  <  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,*  ad 
*  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  &ther  had  left 
when  he  died.  In  these  two  books  I  sometimes  read, 
wherein  I  found  some  things  that  were  somc^ist 
pleasant  to  me  (but  all  this  while  I  met  with  no  con- 
viction).  She  also  often  would  tell  me  what  a  godlr 
man  her  father  was,  and  how  he  would  rrarove  and 
correct  vice,  both  in  his  house  and  among  ids  neisb- 
bours,  and  what  a  strict  and  holy  life  he  lived  in  hl« 
days,  both  in  word  and  deed.  MTherefore  these  boob, 
though  they  did  not  reach  my  heart  to  awaken  it 
about  my  sad  and  sinful  state,  yet  they  did  be^ 
within  me  some  desires  to  reform  my  vicious  life,  and 
fall  in  very  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  the  times ;  to 
wit,  to  go  to  church  tmce  a-day,  and  there  vei^  de- 
voutly l^th  sajr  and  sing  as  others  did,  yet  retamb; 
my  wicked  life ;  but  witoal  was  so  overrun  with  tiie 
spirit  of  superstition,  that  I  adored,  and  that  with 
great  devotion,  even  all  things  (both  the  hifh-plscc, 
priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service,  and  what  else)  belong- 
ing to  the  church ;  counting  all  things  holy  that  weir 
therein  contained,  and  especially  the  priest  and  clerk 
most  happy,  and,  without  doubt,  greatly  bleswd,  be- 
cause they  were  the  servants,  as  I  then  thought,  of 
God,  and  were  principal  in  the  holy  temple^  to  do  hi« 
work  therein.  This  conceit  grew  so  strong  upon  oj 
spirit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (though  never  so 
sordid  and  debauched  in  his  life),  1  should  find  mj 
spirit  fall  under  him,  reverence  him,  and  knit  miU* 
him  ;  yea,  I  thought  for  the  love  I  did  bear  unto  theza 
(supposing  they  were  the  ministcfa  of  God),  I  could 
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I  haie  laid  down  at  their  feet,  and  hATe  been  trampled 

I  upon  bj  them — ^their  name,  their  garb,  and  work  did 
60  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.  *  * 

j  But  all  this  while  I  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
and  eyil  of  sin ;  I  was  kept  from  considering  that  sin 

'  would  damn  me,  what  religion  soever  I  followed,  nn- 
lesM  I  was  found  in  Christ.  '  Nay,  I  nerer  thought 
whether  there  was  such  a  one  or  no.  Thus  man,  while 
blind,  doth  wander,  for  he  knoweth  not  the  way  to  the 
city  of  God,  Eocles.  x.  15. 

But  one  day,  amongst  all  the  sermons  our  parson 
made,  his  subject  was  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
of  the  evil  of  breaking  that,  either  with  labour,  sports, 
or  otherwise ;  wherefore  I  fell  in  my  conscience  under 
\\\s  sermon,  thinking  and  beliering  that  he  made  that 
Rermon  on  purpose  to  show  me  my  evil  doing.  And 
at  that  time  I  felt  what  guilt  was,  though  nerer  before 
that  I  can  remember ;  but  then  I  was  for  the  present 
pntkilj  loaded  therewith,  and  so  went  home,  when  the 
sermon  was  ended,  with  a  great  burden  upon  my 
spirit.  This,  for  that  instant,  did  embitter  my  former 
pleasures  to  me  ;  but  hold,  it  lasted  not,  for  before  I 
had  well  dined,  the  trouble  began  to  go  off  my  mind, 
and  my  heart  returned  to  its  old  course ;  but  oh,  how 
glad  was  I  that  this  trouble  was  gone  from  me,  and 
that  the  fire  was  put  out,  that  I  might  sin  again  with- 
out control !  Wherefore,  when  I  luid  satisfied  nature 
with  my  food,  I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  my  mind, 
and  to  my  old  custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I  returned 
with  great  delight. 

But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  same 
of  cat,  and  baring  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole, 
JQst  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  voice 
did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which 
said,  *  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or 
have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell !'  At  this  I  was  put  to 
an  exceeding  maze  ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon 
the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if  I 
had,  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,  seen  the  Lord 
J0SU8  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pleased with  me,  and  as  if  he  did  severely  threaten  me 
with  some  grievous  punishment  for  those  and  other 
ungodly  practices. 

I  had  no  sooner  thus  conceived  in  my  mind,  but 
i'addenly  this  conclusion  fastened  on  my  spirit  (for 
the  former  hint  did  set  my  sins  again  before  my  face), 
that  I  had  been  a  great  and  grievous  sinner,  and  that 
it  was  now  too  late  for  me  to  look  after  heaven ;  for 
Christ  would  not  forsive  me  nor  pardon  my  transgres- 
sions. Then,  while  I  was  thinking  of  it,  and  fearing 
lest  it  should  be  so,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  in  despair, 
osncluding  it  was  too  late,  and  therefore  I  resolved  in 
nij  mind  to  go  on  in  sin ;  for,  thought  I,  if  the  case 
be  thus,  my  state  is  surely  miserable ;  miserable  if  I 
leaTe  my  sms,  and  but  miserable  if  I  follow  them :  I 
can  but  be  danmed ;  and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  as 
good  be  damned  for  many  sins  as  be  damned  for  few. 
Thus  I  stood  in  the  midst  oB  my  play,  before  all 
that  then  were  present;  but  yet  I  told  them  no- 
thing; but,  I  say,  having  made  this  conclusion,  I 
returned  desperately  to  my  sport  again ;  and  I  well 
remember,  that  presently  this  kind  of  despur  did 
Bo  possess  my  soul,  that  I  was  persuaded  I  could 
never  attain  to  other  comfort  than  what  I  should 
^t  in  sin ;  for  heaven  was  gone  already,  so  that  on 
that  I  must  not  think  ;  wherefore  I  found  within  me 
great  desire  to  take^  my  fil>  of  sin,  that  I  might  taste 
the  sweetness  of  it ;  and  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
could  to  fill  my  belly  with  its  delicates,  lest  I  should 
die  before  I  had  my  desires ;  for  that  I  feared  greatly. 
In  these  things,  I  protest  before  God  I  lie  not,  neither 
do  I  frame  this  sort  of  speech;  these  were  really, 
strongly,  and  with  all  my  heart,  my  desires  ;  the  good 
Lord,  whose  mercy  is  unsearchable,  forgive  my  trans- 
gresrions.  And  I  am  very  confident  that  this  temp- 
tation of  the  devil  is  more  usual  among  poor  creatures 


than  many  are  aware  of,  yet  they  continually  have  a 
secret  conclusion  within  them,  that  there  are  no  hopes 
for  them ;  for  they  have  loved  sins,  therefore  after 
them  they  will  go,  Jer.  ii.  25.  xviii.  12. 

Now,  therefore,  I  went  on  in  sin,  still  grudging  that 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  it  as  I  woiud.  This  did 
continue  with  me  about  a  month  or  more ;  but  one 
day,  as  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop  window, 
and  there  cursing  and  swearing  after  my  wonted  man- 
ner, there  sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
heard  me ;  and  though  she  was  a  very  loose  and  un- 
godly wretch,  yet  protested  that  I  swore  and  cursed 
at  that  most  fearful  rate,  that  she  was  made  to  tremble 
to  hear  me ;  and  told  me  further,  that  I  was  the  un- 
godliest  fellow  for  swearing  that  ^e  ever  heard  in  all 
her  life ;  and  that  I,  by  thus  doing,  was  able  to  spoil 
all  the  youth  in  the  whole  town,  if  they  came  but  in 
my  company.  At  this  reproof  I  was  silenced,  and  put 
to  secret  shame,  and  that,  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the 
Ood  of  heaven ;  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hang- 
ing down  my  head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little 
child  again,  that  my  father  might  learn  me  to  speak 
without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing ;  for,  thought  I, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how 
it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,  I  did  fVom  this  time  for- 
ward so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  was  a  great  wonder 
to  myself  to  observe  it ;  and  whereas  before  I  knew  not 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  an  oath  before,  and  another 
behind,  to  make  my  words  have  authority,  now  I 
could  without  it  speak  better,  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness, than  ever  I  could  before.  All  this  while  I  knew 
not  Jesus  Christ,  neither  did  leave  my  sports  and 
plm. 

But  quickly  after  this,  I  fell  into  company  frith 
one  poor  man  that  made  profession  of  religion,  who,  as 
I  then  thought,  did  talk  pleasantly  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  religion ;  wherefore,  liking  what  he  said,  I  be- 
took me  to  my  Bible,  and  began  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading,  especially  with  the  historical  part  thereof; 
for,  as  for  Paul's  epistles,  and  such  like  scriptures,  I , 
could  not  avray  with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant 
either  of  my  nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  save  us.  Wherefore  I  fell  to  some  outward 
reformation  both  in  my  words  and  life,  and  did  set 
the  commandments  hefore  me  for  my  way  to  heaven ; 
which  commandments  I  also  did  strive  to  keep,  and, 
as  I  thought,  did  keep  them  pretty  well  sometimes, 
and  then  1  should  have  comfort ;  yet  now  and  then 
should  break  one,  and  so  afflict  my  conscience ;  but 
then  I  should  repent,  and  say  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and 
promise  God  to  do  better  next  time,  and  there  got 
help  again ;  for  then  I  thought  I  pleased  God  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England. 

Thus  1  continued  about  a  year,  all  which  time  our 
neighbours  did  take  me  to  be  a  very  godly  and  reli- 
gious man,  and  did  marvel  much  to  see  such  great 
alteration  in  my  life  and  manners ;  and,  indeed,  so  it 
was,  though  I  knew  not  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor  futh, 
nor  hope ;  for,  as  I  have  since  seen,  had  I  then  died, 
my  state  had  been  most  fearful.  But,  I  say,  my 
neighbours  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  conver- 
sion— ^from  prodiffious  profaneness  to  something  like  a 
moral  life  and  sober  man.  Now,  therefore,  they  began 
to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me,  both 
to  my  face  and  behind  my  back.  Now  I  was,  as  they 
said,  become  godly ;  now  I  was  become  a  right  honest 
man.  But  oh  I  when  I  understood  those  were  their 
words  and  opinions  of  me,  it  pleased  me  mighty  well ; 
for  though  as  yet  I  vras  nothing  but  a  poor  painted 
hypocrite,  yet  I  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that  was 
truly  godly.  I  was  proud  of  my  godliness,  and,  in- 
deed, I  did  all  1  did  either  to  be  seen  of  or  well  spoken 
of  by  men ;  and  thus  I  continued  for  about  a  twelve- 
month or  more. 

Now  you  must  know,  that  before  this  I  had  taken 
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much  delight  in  ringing,  but  my  oonsdenoe  beginning 
to  be  tender,  I  thought  such  pnctioe  was  but  vain, 
and  therefore  forced  myself  to  leaTe  it ;  yet  my  mind 
hankered ;  wherefore  I  would  go  to  the  iteeple-house 
and  look  on,  though  I  durst  not  ring ;  but  I  thought 
this  did  not  become  religion  neither ;  yet  I  forced  my- 
self and  would  look  on  still.  But  quickly  afler,  I  lie- 
gan  to  think,  '  How,  if  one  of  the  oells  should  fall!* 
Then  I  chose  to  stand  imder  a  main  beam  that  lay 
oTorthwart  the  steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking 
here  I  might  stand  sure ;  but  then  I  thought  again, 
should  the  bell  fall  with  a  swing,  it  might  first  hit 
the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill 
me  for  all  this  beam.  This  made  me  stand  in  the 
steeple-door ;  and  now,  thoueht  I,  I  am  safe  enough ; 
for  if  a  bell  should  then  fall,  I  can  slip  out  behmd 
these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserved  notwithstand- 
ing. So  afler  this  I  would  yet  go  to  see  them  ring, 
but  would  not  go  any  farther  than  the  steeple-door ; 
but  then  it  came  into  my  head,  '  How,  if  the  steeple 
itself  should  fall  V  And  this  thought  (it  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  con- 
tinually so  shake  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  stand  at 
the  steeple-door  any  longer,  but  was  forced  to  flee,  for 
fear  the  steeple  should  &11  upon  my  head. 

Another  thing  was  my  dancing  ;  I  was  a  full  year 
before  I  could  quite  leave  that.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  thought  I  kept  that  or  this  commandment,  or 
did  by  word  or  deed  anything  I  thought  was  good,  I 
had  great  peace  in  my  conscience,  and  would  think 
with  myself,  God  cannot  choose  but  be  now  pleased 
with  me ;  yea,  to  relate  it  in  my  own  way,  I  tnoiight 
no  man  in  England  could  please  Ood  better  than  I. 
But,  poor  wretch  as  I  was,  I  was  all  this  while  igno- 
rant of  Jesus  Christ,  and  going  about  to  establish  my 
own  righteousness ;  and  had  perished  therein,  had  not 
Ood  in  his  mercy  showed  me  more  of  my  state  by 
nature.  *  * 

In  these  days,  when  I  have  heard  others  talk  of 
what  was  the  sm  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  would 
the  tempter  so  provoke  me  to  desire  to  sin  that  sin, 
that  1  was  as  if  I  could  not,  must  not,  neither  should 
be  quiet  until  I  had  committed  it ;  now  no  sin  would 
serve  but  that :  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speak- 
ing of  such  a  word,  then  I  have  been  as  if  my  mouth 
would  have  spoken  that  word  whether  I  would  or  no ; 
and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  temptation  upon 
me,  that  oflen  I  have  been  ready  to  clap  my  hands 
under  my  chin,  to  hold  my  mouth  from  opening ;  at 
other  times,  to  leap  with  my  head  downward  into 
some  muck-hill  hole,  to  keep  my  mouth  from  speak- 
ing. Now,  again,  I  counted  the  estate  of  everything 
that  God  had  made  far  better  than  this  dreadful  state 
of  mine  was ;  yea,  gladly  would  I  hare  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  dog  or  a  horse,  for  I  knew  they  had  no 
souls  to  perish  under  the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  or 
sin,  as  mine  was  like  to  do.  Nay,  though  I  saw  this 
and  felt  this,  yet  that  which  added  to  my  sorrow  was, 
that  I  could  not  find  that  with  all  my  soul  I  did  de- 
sire deliverance.  That  scripture  did  also  tear  and 
rend  my  soul  in  the  midst  ox  thestt  distractions,  '  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God,'  Isaiah  Ivil. 
20, 21.  •  ♦ 

And  now  I  am  speaking  my  experience,  I  will  in 
this  place  thrust  in  a  word  or  two  concerning  my 
preacning  the  word,  and  of  God's  dealing  with  me  in 
that  particular  also.  After  I  had  been  about  five  or 
six  years  awakened,  and  helped  to  see  both  the  want 
and  worth  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  venture 
my  soul  upon  him,  some  of  the  most  able  among  the 
samts  with  us  for  judgment  and  holiness  of  life,  as 
they  conceived,  did  perceive  that  God  counted  me 
worthy  to  understand  something  of  his  will  in  his 
holy  word,  and  had  given  me  utterance  to  express 


what  I  saw  to  others  for  edification ;  theirefoR  thej 
desired  me,  with  much  eamestnesa.  that  I  would 
be  willing  at  some  times  to  take  in  hand,  in  oae  of 
the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  unto 
them.  The  which,  though  at  the  first  it  did  mack 
dash  and  abash  my  spirit,  yet  being  still  by  them  de- 
sired and  intreated,  t  consented,  and  did  twice,  &t 
two  several  assemblies,  but  in  private,  thoo^  milk 
much  weakness,  discover  my  gin  amongst  them ;  ti 
which  they  did  solenmly  protest,  as  in  the  n^i  of 
the  great  God,  they  were  both  aflfected  andcomAmed, 
and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  the 
grace  bestowed  on  me. 

After  this,  sometimes,  when  some  of  them  did  go 
into  the  oountir  to  teach,  they  would  also  that  I 
should  go  with  them,  where,  though  as  yet  I  durst  not 
make  use  of  my  gift  in  an  open  way,  yet  more  pri- 
vately, as  I  came  amongst  the  good  people  in  those 
places,  I  did  sometimes  speak  a  word  of  admomu<m 
unto  them  also,  the  which  they  receixed  with  rejoic- 
ing at  the  mercy  of  God  to  me-ward,  professing  their 
souls  were  edified  thereby.  Wherefore,  to  be  brid', 
at  last  being  still  desired  by  the  churdu  I  was  more 
particularly  called  forth,  and  appointed  to  a  more 
ordinary  and  public  preaching  of  the  word,  not  only  to 
and  amongst  them  tnat  believed,  but  also  to  offer  the 
gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  rec^ved  the  fiuth 
thereof :  about  which  time  I  did  evidently  find  in  mr 
mind  a  secret  pricking  forward  thereto,  though  at  that 
time  I  was  most  sorely  afflicted  with  fiezy  darts  of  the 
devil  concerning  my  eternal  state.  *  * 

Wherefore,  though  of  myself,  of  all  the  saints  the 
most  unworthy,  yet  I,  with  great  fear  and  trembling 
at  my  own  weakness,  did  set  upon  the  work,  and  did, 
according  to  my  gift,  preach  that  blessed  p)spel  thAt 
God  hath  shown  me  in  the  holy  word  of  truth ;  i^ch, 
when  the  countir  understood,  they  came  in  to  bear 
the  word  by  hundreds,  and  that  from  all  parts,  though 
upon  divers  and  sundry  aocounts.  And  I  thank  God 
he  gave  unto  me  some  measure  of  bowels  and  pitj 
for  their  souls,  which  also  put  me  forward  to  labour 
with  great  earnestness  to  find  out  such  a  word  v 
might,  if  God  would  bless  it,  awaken  the  consdence, 
in  which  also  the  good  Lord  had  respect  to  the  de»iie 
of  his  servant ;  for  I  had  not  preached  long  before 
some  began  to  be  greatly  afflicted  in  their  minds  st 
the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and  of  their  need  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  I  first  could  not  believe  that  God  should  speak 
by  me  to  the  heart  of  any  man,  still  counting  mjseli* 
unworthy;  yet  those  who  were  thus  touched  would 
have  a  particular  respect  for  me ;  and  thous^  I  did 
put  it  from  me  that  tney  should  be  awakened  by  me, 
still  they  would  affirm  it  before  the  saints  of  &k1  : 
they  would  also  bless  God  for  me  (unworthy  uretch 
that  I  am  I),  and  count  me  God's  instrument  thm 
showed  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.        *       * 

Thus  I  went  on  for  the  space  of  two  years,  crjin' 
out  against  men's  sins,  and  their  fearful  state  beoo^ 
of  them.  After  which  the  Lord  came  in  upon  m  own 
soul  with  some  sure  peace  and  comfort  through  Qini^ : 
wherefore  now  I  altered  in  mv  preaching  nbr  stilll 
preached  what  I  saw  and  felt) ;  now  therdbre  I  did 
much  labour  to  hold  with  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his 
offices,  relations,  and  benefits  unto  the  world,  and  did 
strive  also  to  condemn  and  remore  those  false  sup- 
ports and  props  on  which  the  world  doth  lean,  and 
by  them  fall  and  perish.  On  these  things  also  I  stajed 
as  long  as  on  the  other. 

After  this,  God  led  me  into  something  of  the  mjs* 
stery  of  the  union  of  Christ ;  wherefore  that  1  dis- 
covered and  showed  to  them  also.  And  when  1  hsd 
travelled  through  these  three  points  of  the  word  of 
God,  about  the  space  of  five  years  or  more,  I  mi 
caught  in  my  present  practice,  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  I  have  lain  above  as  long  again  to  confirm  the 
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truth  hj  way  of  sttffuring,  m  I WM  b«foi«  in  tettifjixig 
of  it  aoeording  to  the  Soriptunt  in  a  wi^  of  prMch- 
ing.  ♦  • 

Whea  I  fint  went  to  piwch  the  word  abroad,  the 
docton  and  prietta  of  the  countiy  did  open  wide 
a^inst  me ;  but  I  was  persuaded  of  this,  not  to  render 
nilmg  for  railing,  but  to  see  how  many  of  their  car- 
nal professors  I  could  convince  of  their  miserable  state 
hj  the  law,  and  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Christ :  for^ 
thought  I,  *  That  shall  ansirer  for  me  in  time  to  come, 
when  they  shall  be  for  my  hire  before  their  faoe^'  Gen. 
XXX.  33. 

I  DeTer  cared  to  meddle  with  things  that  were  con- 
troTerted,  and  in  dispute  among  the  saints,  especiallv 
things  of  the  lowest  nature ;  yet  it  pleased  me  mwii 
to  contsnd  with  yreat  earnestness  for  the  word  of 
faith,  and  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  death  and  suf- 
t'eringB  of  Jesus ;  but|  I  say,  as  to  other  things,  I  would 
let  them  alone,  because  I  saw  they  engenderol  strife ; 
and  because  that  they  neither  in  doing  nor  in  leaving 
undone  did  commend  us  to  Ood  to  be  his :  besides,  I 
saw  my  work  before  me  did  run  into  another  channeli 
even  to  cany  an  awakened  word ;  to  that  therefore  I 
did  stick  and  adhere.  *  * 

If  any  of  those  who  were  awakened  by  my  minis- 
tiy  did  after  that  fall  back  (as  sometimes  too  many 
did),  I  can  truly  say  their  loss  hath  been  more  to  me 
than  if  my  own  diildren,  b^otten  of  my  own  body, 
hsd  been  ^ing  to  their  grave.  I  think  verilv,  I  may 
speak  it  without  any  offence  to  the  Lord,  nothing  has 
^ne  90  near  me  as  that,  u^ess  it  was  the  fear  of  the 
1»4  of  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  I  have  counted 
aij  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 
places  where  my  children  were  bom :  my  heart  hath 
been  no  wrapped  U[x  in  the  glory  of  this  excellent 
vork,  that  1  counted  myself  more  blessed  and  honoured 
of  Ood  by  this  than  if  ne  had  made  me  the  emperor  of 
the  Christian  world,  or  the  Lord  of  all  the  glory  9i  the 
earth  without  it.  *  ♦ 

But  in  this  Work,  as  in  all  other,  I  had  my  temp- 
tationg  attending  me,  and  that  of  divers  kinds ;  as 
sometimes  I  should  be  assaulted  with  great  discourage- 
ment therein,  fearing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
»peak  a  word  at  all  to  edification  ;  nay,  that  I  should 
not  he  able  to  speak  sense  to  the  people ;  at  which 
tim^  I  should  have  such  a  strange  famtness  seiie  upon 
mj  bodv,  that  my  legs  have  scarce  been  able  to  cany 
me  to  tne  place  of  exercise. 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  preaching,  I  have 
been  violently  assaulted  with  thoughts  of  blasphemy, 
and  stroncly  tempted  to  speak  the  words  with  my 
mouth  bemre  the  congregation.  I  have  also  at  times, 
eren  when  I  have  b^gun  to  speak  the  word  with  much 
clearaess,  evidence,  and  liberty  of  speech,  been,  before 
the  ending  of  that  opportunity,  so  blinded  and  so 
eiftranged  Irom  the  things  I  have  been  speaking,  and 
have  been  also  so  straitened  in  my  speech  as  to  utter- 
ance before  the  people,  that  I  have  been  as  if  I  had 
not  known  what  I  have  been  about,  or  as  if  my  head 
had  been  in  a  bag  all  the  time  of  my  exercise.     *     * 

But  when  Satan  perceived  that  his  thus  tempting 
and  assaulting  of  me  would  not  answer  his  design, 
to  wit,  to  overthrow  the  ministry,  and  make  it  ineffec- 
tual as  to  the  ends  thereof,  Uien  he  tried  another 
way,  which  was,  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  malicious  to  load  me  with  slanders  and  reproaches. 
Now  therefore  I  may  si^,  that  what  the  devil  could 
derige  and  his  instruments  invent,  was  whirled  up 
and  down  the  country  against  me^  thinking,  as  I  smq, 
by  that  means  they  should  make  mv  ministry  to  be 
abandoned.  It  b^an  therefore  to  be  rumoured  up 
and  down  among  the  people  that  I  was  a  witch,  a 
•Ie8uit,  a  highwarman,  and  the  like.  To  all  which  I 
iihall  only  say,  God  knows  that  I  am  innocent.  But 
as  for  mine  accusers^  let  them  provide  themselves  to 
meet  me  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of  God,  there 


to  answer  for  all  these  things  (with  all  the  rest  of 
their  iniquities),  unless  God  shall  give  them  repent- 
ance for  them,  for  the  which  I  piay  with  alt  my 
heart.  •  • 

Having  made  profession  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  preached  the  same  aU)ut  five  years,  I 
was  i^prehended  at  a  meeting  of  good  people  in  the 
count^  (among  whom  I  should  have  preached  that 
day,  but  the^  took  me  from  amongst  them),  and  had 
me  before  a  justice,  who,  after  X  1^  offered  security 
for  my  appearance  the  next  sessions,  yet  committed 
me,  because  my  sureties  would  not  consent  to  be 
bound  that  I  should  preach  no  more  to  the  people 

At  the  sessions  aiter,  I  was  indicted  for  a  main- 
tainor of  unlawful  assemblies  and  conventicles,  and 
for  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  England ;  and 
after  some  conference  there  with  the  justices,  they 
taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession, 
as  they  termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  me 
to  a  perpetual  banishment,  because  I  refused  to  con- 
form. So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  jailer's 
hands,  I  was  hs^  to  prison,  and  there  laid  a  complete 
twelve  years,  wuting  to  see  what  God  would  suffer 
these  men  to  do  with  me.  In  which  condition  I  have 
continued  with  much  content,  through  grace,  but  have 
met  with  many  turnings  ana  goings  upon  my  heart, 
both  from  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  my  own  corruption, 
by  all  which  (glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ)  I  have  also 
received  much  conviction,  instruction,  and  under- 
standing, of  which  I  shall  not  here  discourse ;  only 
tfiye  you  a  hint  or  two  that  may  stir  up  the  godly  to 
bless  God,  and  to  pray  for  and  also  to  take  encourage- 
ment, should  the  case  be  their  own,  '  not  to  fsar  wniat 
man  can  do  unto  them.' 

[CkriiUan  m  ike  Hand*  of  OiaiU  iAespow*.] 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
lay,  a  castle,  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof 
was  Giant  Despair,  and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they 
now  were  sleeping;  wherefore  he,  getting  up  in  the 
mmming  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  m  his  fields, 
caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake, 
and  aaked  them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did 
in  his  grounds  I  They  told  him  they  were  pUgrims, 
and  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant.  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by 
trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you 
must  go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go, 
because  he  was  stronger  than  they.  They  also  had 
but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  tiiemselves  in  fault. 
The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him,  and  put 
them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty 
and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here 
they  lay  from  Wednesday  momins  till  Saturday 
night,  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or 
li^t,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were  there- 
fore here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and 
acquaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had 
double  sorrow,  because  it  was  through  his  unadvised 
haste  that  they  were  brought  into  this  distress 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 
Diffidence :  so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his 
wife  what  he  had  done,  to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a 
couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into  his  dungeon, 
for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she 
asked  him  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  they  were  bound,  and  he  told  her.  Then  she 
counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and 
ffoes  down  into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first 
falls  to  rating  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  althouffh 
they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste :  then  he  fa&s 
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upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themaelTee,  or  turn 
them  upon  the  floor.  This  done,  he  withdraws,  and 
leares  them  there  to  condole  their  misery,  and  to 
mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day  they  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamenta- 
tions. The  next  ni^t  she  talked  with  her  husband 
about  them  further,  and  understanding  that  they  were 
yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to  counsel  them  to  make 
away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning  was  come, 
he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  ve^  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he 
had  given  them  tiie  day  before,  he  told  them,  that 
since  they  were  never  like  to  come  out  of  that  place, 
their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to  make  an  end  of 
themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison :  For 
why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  bitterness!  But  they  desired 
him  to  let  them  go ;  with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon 
them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had  doubtless  made  an 
end  c^  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
fits  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into 
fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  where- 
fore he  withdrew,  and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  consult  between 
themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel  or 
no ;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 

Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  dot 
The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out 
of  hand.  '  My  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than 
life,'  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  tnan  this  dun- 
geon I    Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  ^ant ! 

Hope.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and 
death  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus 
for  ever  to  abide ;  but  ^t  u^  consider,  the  Lord  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  going  hath  sud,  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder :  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ;  much 
more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill 
ourselves.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but 
commit  murder  on  his  own  body ;  but  for  one  to  kill 
himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul  at  once.  And,  more- 
over, my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the  grave ; 
but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain 
the  murderers  got  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life,  &c.  And  let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are 
not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  Despair :  others,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him  as  well  as 
we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause 
that  Giant  Decrpair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  rorgct  to  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in 
a  short  time  have  another  of  his  fits  before  us,  and 
may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  f  and  if  ever  that  should 
come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to 
pluck  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost 
to  get  from  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did 
not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  however,  my  brother,  let 
us  be  patient,  and  endure  a  while :  the  time  may 
come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us 
not  be  our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hope- 
ful at  present  did  moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ; 
so  they  continued  together  (in  the  dark)  that  day  in 
their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  ffiant  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had 
taken  his  counsel ;  but  when  he  came  tnere  he  found 
them  alive ;  And  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for  now,  what 
for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could 
do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them 
alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into  a  grievous  rage,  and  told 
them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his  counsel,  it 
should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never 
been  bom. 
At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that 


Christian  fell  into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to 
himself  again,  they  renewed  their  discourse  about  tlte 
giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they  had  best  take  it 
or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doin^ 
it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  foUoweth  :— 
ffape.  My  brother,  said  he,  remembemt  then  not 
how  valiant  thou  hast  been  heretofore  f  Apollyon 
could  not  crush  thee,  nor  could  all  that  thou  didst 
hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amaiement,  hsn 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothiDfr 
but  fear!  Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with 
thee,  a  far  weaker  man  by  nature  than  thou  art ;  sl%> 
this  ^^ant  has  wounded  me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hstlt 
also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth,  sad 
with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  m 
exercise  a  little  more  patience :  remember  how  tlioa 
playedst  the  man  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither 
afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage,  nor  yet  of  bloodj 
death ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the  ikame 
that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  besr  np 
with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  tiie  gjant  ssd 
his  frife  being  a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  the  pri««> 
ers,  and  if  they  had  -taken  his  counsel ;  to  which  he 
replied.  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they  chooee  radwr  to 
b^  all  haidshijM  thiui  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. Then  said  she.  Take  them  into  the  csntle- 
yard  to-morrow,  and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulh 
of  those  thou  hast  already  despatched,  and  make 
them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end,  thoo  wilt 
also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fel- 
lows before  them. 

So  when  the  mominf  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to 
them  again,  and  takes  them  into  the  castlfrjard,  aod 
shows  them  as  his  wife  had  bidden  him.  Tnese,  sud 
he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are,  once ;  and  they  tns- 
passed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done ;  and,  when 
I  thought  fit,  1  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  witUn  t«tt 
days  I  will  do  you;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  den 
again ;  and  with  that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 
They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  la- 
mentable case,  as  before.  Now,  when  ni^t  was  oome, 
and  when  Mrs  Diffidence  and  her  husband  the  giant 
were  got  to  bed,  they  began  to  renew  their  discoane 
of  their  prisoners ;  and,  mthal,  the  old  giant  wan> 
dered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  oouimJ 
brine  them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  i«- 
plied,  I  fear,  said  she,  that  they  live  in  hope  that 
some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that  th^  hare 
picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  irhiA  tber 
hope  to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear!  said 
the  i^iant ;  I  will  therefore  search  them  in  the 
morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to 
pray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of 
day. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as 
one  half  amaaeed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech : 
What  a  fool  (quoth  he)  am  1  thus  to  lie  in  a  stmkiD| 
dungeon,  when  1  may  as  well  walk  at  libcfty!  I 
have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
Then  said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother; 
pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  try. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  be- 
gan to  try  at  the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he 
turned  the  key)  gave  Uu;k,  and  the  door  flew  cfoi 
with  ease,  and  Clmstian  and  Hopeful  both  came  oat 
Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 
castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also. 
Afler,  he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  most  be 
opencNcl  too ;  but  that  lock  went  rtrj  hard,  jet  the  ■ 
key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  open  the  door  to 
make  their  escape  with  speed,  but  that  gate,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  wued  Giant 
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Defipatr,  who  hastily  xising  to  pursue  his  prisoners, 
felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  his  fits  took  him  again,  so 
that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  they 
went  on,  and  came  to  the  king's  highvray,  and  so  were 
»fe,  beoiuse  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  be- 
gan to  contrive  with  themselves  what  they  should  do 
at  that  stile  to  prevent  those  that  should  come  after 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they 
consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  engrave  upon 
the  stile  thereof  this  senterce : — *'Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant 
Despair,  who  despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial 
Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims.' 
Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read  what  was 
writt^,  and  escaped  the  danger. 

[The  Golden  City,] 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pil- 
grims were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very 
Kweet  and  pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it, 
they  solaced  them  there  for  a  season.  Yea,  here  they 
heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw  every 
day  the  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the 
Toice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  country  the 
sun  shineth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  wns  beyond 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out  of 
the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they  from 
this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they 
were  within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to ;  also 
here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  in 
this  hand  the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  because 
it  was  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven.  In  this  land,  also, 
th'e  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
renewed ;  yea,  here, '  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over 
the  bride,  so  did  their  God  rejoice  over  them.'  Here 
they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place 
they  met  abundance  of  what  they  had  sought  for  in 
all  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out 
of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying,  *  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation  cometh  I  Behold,  his 
reward  is  with  him  1'  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  called  them  '  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  sought  out,'  &c. 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more 
rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  remote  firom  the  kingdom 
to  which  they  were  bound ;  and  drawing  nearer  to  the 
cit^  yet,  they  had  a  more  perfect  view  thereof:  it  was 
bailt  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  also  the  streets 
thereof  were  paved  with  gold ;  so  that,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  glory  of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
sunbeams  upon  it,  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick; 
Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease : 
wherefore  here  they  lay  by  it  awhile,  crying  out,  be- 
cause of  their  pangs, '  If  you  see  my  Beloved,  tell  him 
that  I  am  sick  of  love.' 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
hear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on  their  way,  and 
came  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards, 
rinevairds,  and  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into 
the  hiehway.  Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places, 
behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  said.  Whose  goodly  vineyards  and  gardens 
are  these!  He  answered.  They  are  the  king's,  and  are 
planted  here  for  his  own  delight,  and  iSso  for  the 
Bolace  of  pilgrims :  so  the  gardener  had  them  into  the 
vineyards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with 
dainties ;  he  also  showed  them  there  the  king's  walks 
and  arbours,  where  he  delighted  to  be ;  and  here  they 
tarried  and  slept. 

Now,  I  beheld  in  mv  dream  that  they  talked  more 
in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than  ever  they  did  in  all 
their  journey ;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the 
gudener  said  even  to  me,  Wherefore  musest  thou  at 


the  matter  1  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the 
grapes  of  these  vineyards  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to 
cause  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  speak. 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  go  up  to  the  city.  But,  as  I  said,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  city  was 
pure  gold)  wa«  so  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could 
not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  tlukt,  as 
they  went  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  Uiat 
shone  like  gold  ;  also  their  faces  shone  as  the  light. 

These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came  t 
and  thev  told  them.  They  also  asked  them  where 
they  had  lodged,  what  difficulties  and  dangers,  what 
comforts  and  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  the  way  f 
and  they  told  them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met 
them.  You  have  but  two  difficulties  more  to  meet 
with,  and  then  vou  are  in  the  citv. 

Christian  and  his  companion  tnen  asked  the  men  to 
go  along  with  them ;  so  they  told  them  that  they  would. 
But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  faith. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now,  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate 
was  a  river,  but  there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and 
the  river  was  very  deep.  At  the  sight,  therefore,  of 
this  river,  the  pilgrims  were  much  stunned ;  but  the 
men  that  went  with  them  said.  You  must  go  through, 
or  you  cannot  come  to  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  no 
other  way  to  the  gate  ?  To  which  they  answered.  Yes, 
but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  nor  shall,  until  the  last 
trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially 
Christian)  began  to  despond  in  their  minds,  and  looked 
this  way  and  that;  but  no  way  could  be  found  by 
them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they 
asked  the  men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth  t  They 
said.  No ;  yet  they  could  not  help  them  in  that  case ; 
For,  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as 
you  believe  in  the  King  of  the  place.  i 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and 
entering.  Christian  began  to  sink,  and  crying  out  to 
his  good  friend  Hopeful,  he  said,  I  sink  in  deep 
waters :  the  billows  go  over  my  head ;  all  the  waters 
go  over  me.    Selah. 

Then  said  the  other,  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother ; 
I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.  Then  said  Christian, 
Ah  I  my  friend,  the  sorrow  of  death  hath  encompassed 
me  about ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with 
milk  and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  darkness  and 
horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
before  him.  Also  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  lost 
his  senses,  so  that  he  could  neither  remember  nor 
orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet  refreshments  that  he 
hod  met  with  in  the  way  of  his  pilgriroaee.  But  all 
the  words  that  he  spake  still  tended  to  discover  that 
he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart  fears  that  he  should 
die  in  that  river,  and  never  obtain  entrance  in  at  the 
gate.  Here,  also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he 
was  much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that 
he  had  committed,  both  since  and  before  he  began  to 
be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled 
with  apparitions  of  hobEoblins  and  evil  spirits ;  for 
ever  and  anon  he  would  ultimate  so  much  bv  words. 
Hopeful,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  keep  his 
brother's  head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes  he  would 
be  quite  gone  down,  and  then  ere  awhile  he  would  rise 
up  again  naif  dead.  Hopeful  did  also  endeavour  to 
comrort  him,  saying,  Brother,  I  see  the  gate,  and  men 
standing  by  to  receive  us ;  but  Christian  would  answer, 
It  is  you ;  it  is  you  they  wait  for ;  you  have  been  Hope- 
ful ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said  he 
to  Christian.  Ah !  brother,  said  he,  surelv  if  I  was 
right,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me ;  but  u»r  my  tinf 
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he  hath  brought  me  into  the  inare  and  left  me.  Then 
said  Hopeful,  My  brother,  tou  hare  quite  foigot  the 
text,  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  '  There  are  no 
bands  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  firm  ;  they 
are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  aie  they 
plagued  like  other  men*'  Theee  troubles  and  distresses 
that  you  go  through  in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that 
God  hath  forsaken  vou ;  but  are  sent  to  try  you, 
whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore 
^ou  hare  received  of  his  goodness,  aud  live  upon  him 
m  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  was  in  a 
muse  awhile.  To  whom,  also,  Hopeful  added  these 
words,  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole :  and  with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud 
Toice,  Oh  !  I  see  him  again  *,  and  he  tells  me, '  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  riven,  they  shall  not  oTerflow  thee.' 
Then  they  both  took  courage^  and  the  enemy  was 
after  that  as  still  ae  a  stone,  until  they  were  gone 
over.  Christian,  therefore,  presently  found  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the 
rirer  was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  they  got  over.  Now, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  other  side,  they  saw 
the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for 
them ;  wherefore,  being  oome  out  of  the  river,  they 
saluted  them,  saying, '  We  are  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion.' Thus  they  went  along  toward  the  gate.  Now, 
you  must  note  that  the  city  stood  upon  a  mighty  hill ; 
but  the  pilgrims  went  up  that  hill  with  ease,  because 
they  had  these  two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms ; 
they  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river ;  for  though  they  went  in  with  them, 
they  came  out  without  them.  They  therefore  went  up 
here  with  much  agilitv  and  speed,  though  the  founda- 
tion  upon  which  the  city  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds  ;  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region 
of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  com- 
forted because  they  got  si^ely  over  the  river,  and  had 
such  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  shining  ones  was 
about  the  glory  of  the  place ;  who  told  them,  that  the 
beauty  and  gloiy  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said 
they,  is  '  Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly  JeruBalem«  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.'  You  are  going  now,  said 
they,  to  the  Paradise  of  Ood,  wherein  you  shall  see 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  never-fading  fruits 
thereof;  and  when  you  oome  there,  you  shall  have 
white  robes  given  you,  and  your  walk  and  talk  shall 
be  evenr  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days  of  eter- 
nity. There  you  shall  not  see  again  such  things  aa  you 
saw  when  you  were  in  the  lower  region  upon  the  earth, 
to  frit,  sorrow,  sickness,  afflictioui  and  death,  *  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.'  You  are  now  going  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets,  men 
that  Ood  hath  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,  and 
that  are  now  resting  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking 
in  his  righteousness.  The  men  then  asked.  What  must 
we  do  in  this  holy  place  I  To  whom  it  was  answered. 
You  roust  there  receive  the  comfbrts  of  all  your  toil, 
and  have  joy  for  all  your  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what 
you  have  sown,  even  the  fruit  of  all  your  prayers  and 
tears,  and  sufferings  for  the  King  by  the  way.  In  that 
place  you  must  wear  crowns  of  gold,  and  enjoy  the 
perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  the  Holy  One,  for  *  there 
you  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  There,  also,  you  shall 
serve  him  continually  with  praise,  with  shouting,  and 
thanksgiving,  whom  you  desired  to  serve  in  the  world, 
though  wiUi  much  difficulty,  because  of  the  infirmity 
of  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes  shall  be  delighted  wiU^ 
seeing,  and  your  ears  with  hearing,  the  pleasant  voice 
of  the  Mi((hty  One.  There  you  shall  eiyoy  your 
friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and 
there  you  shall  with  joy  receive  even  every  one  that 


follows  into  the  holy  places  after  you.  There,  alio, 
jou  ahall  be  clothed  with  glory  and  majeety,  and  put 
into  an  equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  Kiag  of 
Oloiy.  When  he  shall  oome  with  sound  of  trumpet 
in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings  ci  the  wind,  you  - 
shall  come  with  him ;  and  when  he  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  iudgment,  you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yea,  and 
when  he  shall  paas  sentence  upon  all  the  wwken  of 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angeU  or  men,  you  ^ao  ahall 
have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  because  they  were  Lis 
and  your  enemies.  Also,  when  he  shall  again  return 
to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  be  ever  with  him. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  drawing  towarda  the 
gate,  behold  a  company  of  the  heavenly  lu^st  came  out 
to  meet  them :  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  other  two 
shining  ones,  These  are  the  men  who  loved  our  Lord 
when  they  were  in  the  world,  and  have  left  all  for  his 
holy  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and 
we  have  brought  them  thus  far  on  their  desired  jour- 
ney, that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their  Redeemer  in 
the  face  with  joy.  Then  the  heavenlv  host  gave  a 
great  shout,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  ai«  called 
to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.'  There  came 
also  out  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of  the 
king's  trumpeterv,  clothed  in  white  and  shining  rai- 
ment, who,  with  melodious  and  loud  noises,  made 
even  the  heaveni  to  echo  with  their  sound.  Theee 
trumpeters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten 
thousand  welcomes  from  the  world ;  and  this  they  did 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  about  on 
every  side ;  some  went  before,  some  behind,  and  some 
on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  regions),  continually  sound- 
ing as  they  went,  with  melodious  noise,  in  notes  on 
high }  80  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  could 
behold  it  as  if  Heaven  itself  waa  come  down  to  meet 
them.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked  on  together ;  and, 
as  they  walked,  ever  and  anon  these  trumpetera,  even 
with  joyful  sound,  would,  by  mixing  their  music  with 
looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Christian  and  his 
brother  how  welcome  they  were  into  their  company, 
and  with  what  gladness  they  came  to  meet  them :  and 
now  were  these  two  men,  as  it  were,  in  Heaven,  before 
they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  sight  of 
an^s,  and  with  hearing  their  melodious  notes.  Here, 
also,  they  had  the  city  itself  in  view,  and  thought 
they  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  welcome 
them  thereto.  But,  above  all,  the  warm  and  joyful 
thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dweJiing 
there  with  such  company,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever. 
Oh  1  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorioua  joy  be 
expressed  1    Thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  Hun 
was  written  over  in  letters  of  gold,  '  Blessed  are  they 
that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city.' 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  shining  men  bid 
them  call  at  the  gate ;  the  which,  when  they  did«  some 
from  above  look^  over  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses, 
Ely  ah,  &c.,  to  whom  it  was  said,  Thase  pilgrims  are 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  thelove  that 
they  bear  to  the  King  of  Una  place ;  and  then  the  pil- 
grims gave  in  unto  them  each  man  his  oortifieate, 
which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning:  those, 
therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  idio,  when  he 
had  read  them,  said.  Where  are  the  men !  To  whom 
it  was  answered.  They  are  standing  without  the  nte. 
The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  *That 
the  righteous  nation,'  said  he,  'that  keepeth  truth, 
may  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  went 
in  at  the  gate ;  and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  were 
transfigured,  and  they  had  raiment  put  on  that  shone  jl 
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litejiold.   Tlitn  mn  >l*a  thM  met  them  with  hwpa 

iiid  cromu,  aod  gar*  to  tbem  the  hupa  to  pimiw 
I  ■iihal,  ud  the  crawni  in  token  of  honoui.  Then  I 
I  li'&nl  in  mj  dnuD  th«t  *J1  the  belli  in  the  oitj  nog 
J  i»iEi  fur  io^,  uid  that  it  iru  wid  unto  (hem,  'EnCei 
to  the  JDj  of  jDUt  Lotd.'     I  alio  bekrd  the  ana 


;  the  tCreeti,  H    , 

;"ld,  ud  in  them  walked  ihildj  inei 
iticir  heads,  palms  in  their  huda,  a 

Bithftl. 


Q  haip*i 


Thire  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and 
antirend  one  another  without  intenniuion,  utjlng, 
'  l["lj,  bol/,  holy,  ii  the  Lord.'  And  alW  that  they 
thut  up  the  gatea  ;  which  when  I  had  Men,  I  wished 
luywlr  among  them. 
'  Noir,  while  I  wu  gaiing  upon  all  these  things,  I 
tamed  my  head  to  look  back,  and  saw  Ignorance 
cuiuJDg  up  to  the  ricec  side;  but  he  soon  got  over,  and 
ihit  without  half  the  difficulty  which  the  othei  two 
iDon  met  with.  For  it  happened  that  there  waa  then 
in  ibat  place  one  Vain-Hope,  a  ferryman,  that  with 
hi.'  boBl  helped  him  over ;  so  he,  as  the  other,  I  saw, 
diH  sM^nd  the  h)11,  to  come  up  to  the  ^te,  only  be 
nrac  slune ;  neither  did  any  man  meet  him  with  the 
iiift  encouragement.  When  he  waa  coming  up  to  the 
liaiF,  he  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  was  above,  anil 
ilivu  began  to  knock,  aupposing  that  entrance  should 
bsTo  boen  quickly  administer^  to  him:  but  he  waa 
%'Vfl  by  the  men  that  looked  over  the  top  of  the  gate, 
Whence  come  you,  and  what  would  you  havel  He 
aii'wered,  '  I  have  eat  and  drank  in  the  preacnee  of 
Itie  Kin;,  and  he  ha«  taught  in  our  strcetn.'  Then 
ilici  aaked  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in 
iini  ihow  it  to  the  King  ;  so  he  fumbled  In  his  bosom 
for  one,  and  found  none,  Then  aaid  they,  You  have 
nnne  !  but  the  man  unnwertd  never  a  word.  Bo  they 
I'Jrt  the  King,  but  he  would  not  come  down  to  aee 
him,  but  commanded  the  two  ahining  one*  that  con- 
■liKled  Chriatian  and  Hopefiil  to  the  city  to  go  out 
nud  take  Ignorance,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
imc  him  away.  Then  they  took  him  np,  and  carried 
liim  through  the  air  to  the  door  that  I  aaw  on  the  aide 
of  tbe  bill,  and  put  him  in  there.  Then  T  uw  that 
ibcrc  was  a  way  to  hell,  even  from  the  gates  of  heaven, 
i«  "ell  as  from  the  City  of  Deatructlon.  '  So  I  awoke, 
and  behold  it  waa  a  dnam.* 

The  period  under  rerlew-  and  the  reign  which 


with  extTKirdiiuurj  felicity.    At  their  head  itands 
the  Earl  of  CUrendoD,  who  givM  the  rojaliit  Tiew 


Edwihd  Htdb,  Earl  or  Clarekdon  (1 608-1674), 
the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in 
Wiluhirc,  studied  for  KTeral  yean  at  Oxford  with 
A  Tiew  to  the  church,  but,  in  conaequence  of  the 
duath  of  two  elder  brothen,  waa  removed  at  the  age 
of  aiiteen  to  London,  where  he  diligently  punued 
the  sttidy  of  the  law.  While  thua  employed,  he 
swxiated  much  irith  aotne  of  the  moat  eminent  of 
his  contemporariea,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Falkland,  Selden.  Carw.  Waller,  Morley, 
Halct  of  Eton,  and  Chillingworth.  From  the  con- 
wraation  of  theie  and  other  dlatingtuihed  Indiiidaal* 
Uhc  kharacten  of  lome  of  vbom  he  hat  admlrablf 


declarea  that  '  he  never  was  so  proud,  or  thought 
himself  so  good  a  man,  ai  when  he  was  the  wont 
nuui  in  the  company.'  In  the  practio:  of  the  lav 
he  made  ao  creditable  a  figure,  ai  to  attract  the  fa- 
votuKble  notice  of  Archbithop  Laud ;  but  being  in 
eaay  clrcumataiicea,  and  having  entered  parliament 
in  1640,  ho  ioon  iflerwards  quitted  the  bar,  and  de- 
TOtcd  himaelf  to  public  aSkira.  At  Brat  he  abstained 
from  connecting  himself  with  any  political  party ; 
bat  eventuallj  he  joined  tlie  royaLita.  to  whose 
principlei  he  wai  inclined  by  nature,  tliuu)(h  not  in 
a  violent  degree.  In  the  atm^qfies  between  Chailea  I. 
and  the  people,  he  waa  much  consulted  by  the 
king,  who,  however,  tametimcs  gave  him  gr 
offence  by  disregarding  his  advice.  Many  of 
papers  iasiied  in  the  royal  causa  during  the  c 
war  were  the  productlona  of  Hyde.  Charles,  while 
holding  his  court  at  Oiford,  nominated  hlra  chan- 
cellor of  tlie  eiebequer,  and  conferred  upon  him  | 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Leaving  the  king  in 
16i4,  he  accompanied  Prince  Chatlea  to  tlie  west, 
and  subsequently  to  Jersey,  where  he  remained  for 
two  yean  after  the  prince's  departure  fhim  that 
island,  engaged  in  traaquU  literary  occupations,  and 
especially  in  writing  a  history  of  tlie  stormy 


In  1 


B  he 


of  his  ambassadors  to  Madrid,  havin);  first  esta- 
blished Ilia  own  wife  and  children  at  Antwerp.  In 
Spaintheambassadorswere coldly  reu'ived:  aflersuf- 
ftring  much  from  neglect  and  poverty,  they  were  at 
lengUi  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  which  tliey  did 
Id  1651  I  Hyde  retiring  to  his  family  at  Antwerp, 
but  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
joining  the  exiled  Charles  at  Paria  Thenceturth, 
Hyde  continued  to  be  of  great  service  in  managing 
the  embarrasacd  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  court.  In 
giving  counael  to  the  king,  and  in  preserving  har- 
mony among  his  adherents.  At  this  time  his  own 
poverty  waa  such,  that  he  writes  in  1692,  'I  have 
neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preaerre  me  from  the 
sharpness  of  the  season ;'  and  in  the  following  year, 
'  I  have  not  had  a  livre  of  my  own  for  three  months,' 
He  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  indolence  and  extra- 
vagance of  Cliarles.  who.  however,  valued  him  highly, 
and  manifested  bis  approbation  by  raising  him  to 
the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor.  This  appointment 
byalungwitbout  akingdoDi,  betides  semug  to  tea- 
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tify  the  royal  f&vour.  enabled  the  easv  and  indolent 
monarch  to  rid  himself  of  clAmoroui  applicant!  for 
future  lucratire  offiisa  in  England,  by  referring  them 
to  one  who  had  greater  ability  to  reilit  solicitation 
irith  flrmneu.  Uf  the  four  confidential  coumellon 
by  whoie  advice  Charles  wu  almotC  exclusively 
directed  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hyde 
'bore  the  greatest  share  of  bnsineai,  and  was  be- 
licTed  to  poueit  the  greatest  inBuence.  The  mea- 
sure! he  recommended  were  temoered  willi  sagacity, 
prudence,  and  moderation.'  '  The  chancellor  was 
a  witness  of  the  Rest'iration;  lie  was  with  Chorleaat 
Canterbury  in  his  progress  to  London,  followed  his 
triuraphal  entry  to  tho  capital,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  Brst  of  June  (1660)  as  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords :  he  also  sat  on  the  same  day  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.'  In  the  same  year  bis  daughter  becune 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  which  marriage 
Hyde  was  rendered  y  progenitor  of  two  queens  of 
England,  Mary  and  Anne.  Atthecoronation  in  1661, 
the  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  conferred  on  him. 
along  with  a  gift  of  ^eao.ooo  from  the  king.  He  en- 
joyed the  office  of  chancellor  till  I6E5.  when,  having 
incurred  the  popular  odium  by  some  of  liis  measures, 
and  raised  up  many  bitter  enemiea  in  the  court  by 
bl*  oppoutiim  to  the  dissoluteiMM  and  extravagance 
which  there  prevailed,  he  resigned  the  great  seal  by 


his  miyesty's  command,  and  was  soon  anerwardt 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
tired to  France,  and  occupied  himself  in  completing 
his  Halory  of  tAe  Rtbelliim  (for  such  was  the  epithet 
bestowed  by  the  royalists  upon  the  civil  war). 
which,  however,  was  not  published  till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  great  work,  which  usually  occu- 
six  volumes,  is  not  written  in  the  studied  manner 
nodem  historical  compositions,  but  ui  an  easy 
flowing  conversational  style;   and  it  is  generally 


his  most  eminent  contemporaries.  The  events  are 
narrated  with  that  freshness  and  minuteness  which 
~  r  one  concerned  in  them  could  liave  attained ;  but 
le  allowance  must  be  made,  in  judging  of  the  cha- 
racters aod  the  transactions  described,  for  the  p(ditical 
prejudices  of  the  author,  which,  a»  already  seen,  were 
tlUHe  of  a  moderate  and  virtuous  royalist  The  chief 
fanlts  with  which  his  style  is  chargeable  arc  prolixity 
and  involution,  which  render  some  portions  of  the 
work  unreadable,  except  with  a  great  effort  ofatten- 
tion.  And  from  having  been  written  before  notes 
came  into  use.  the  narrative  is  too  frequently  in- 
terrupted hy  the  introduction  of  minute  discussions 
of  accessory  matters.  Lord  Clarendon  wroto  also  a 
rarie^  of  shorter  works,  among  which  ore  a  liib  of 
*^ini*elf,  a  reply  to  the  '  LeviaUian'  of  Hobbe*,  and 
n  slmlmble  Eaay  m  on  Actint  and  CoKlemplalive 
I^t,  and  vhy  tit  Out  thould  In  prr/errtd  b^frn  Ihe  , 


Other.  The  last  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  who  to  a  sound  aod  vigoims  na- 
derstonding  added  rare  knowledge  of  tbe  world, 
and  much  experience  of  life,  both  active  and  retired- 
He  strongly  maintains  the  superiority  of  an  actiTc 
course.  OS  havmft  the  greater  tendency  to  pronxitc 
not  only  the  happiness  and  nsefulDess,  but  also  the 
virtue,  of  the  individual.  Uan,  says  be,  '  is  not  sent 
into  the  world  only  to  have  a  being  to  breathe  tiU 
nature  extinguisbeth  tliat  hreatli,  and  redueeth  that 
miserable  creature  to  the  nothing  he  was  before:  he 
is  sent  upon  an  errand,  and  to  do  the  business  of 
life ;  be  hath  faculties  given  liim  to  judge  between 
good  and  evil,  to  cherish  and  foment  the  first  motioos 
he  teels  towards  the  one,  and  to  subdue  the  fint 
temptations  to  the  other  -,  be  both  not  acted  bis 
part  in  doing  no  haim ;  bis  duty  is  not  only  to  du 
good  and  to  lie  innocent  bimsetC  but  to  propagate 
virtue,  and  to  mate  othera  better  than  they  wooM 
otherwise  he.  Indeed,  an  abaence  of  folly  is  the  first 
hopeful  prologue  towards  the  obtaining  wisdoni; 
yet  he  shall  never  be  wise  who  knows  not  what  folly 
Is  )  nor,  it  may  be,  conunendably  and  jadkkmijy 
honeit.  without  baring  taken  aome  view  of  tlw 
qnarters  of  iniquity  ;  since  true  virtue  pie-«appoietb 
an  election,  a  declining  somewhat  that  is  ill,  as  weO 
as  the  choice  of  what  is  good.'  The  cboioe  rf  s 
mode  of  life  he.  however,  justly  thinks  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a  consideration  of  the  abilities  of  each 
individual  who  is  about  to  commence  bis  alvet: 
all  abstract  disquisitionB  on  tbe  subject  being  s< 
unprofitable  as  to  ai^e  the  questions, '  Whether  s 
man  who  is  obliged  to  make  a  long  journey  ihould 
choose  to  undertake  it  upon  a  black  or  a  bay  horse, 
and  take  his  lodging  always  in  a  public  inn,  or  st  s 
friend's  house ;  to  which  the  reaolution,  after  bow 
long  a  time  soever  of  considering,  must  be,  that  the 
black  horse  is  to  be  made  use  ol^  If  he  be  better  thu 
tbe  bay ;  and  that  the  inn  is  to  be  preferred,  if  tbe 
entertainment  be  better  there  than  it  is  like  to  be 
at  tbe  friend's  boose.  And  bow  light  aod  ridicnkm 
soever  this  instance  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  very 
worthy  to  accompany  tho  other  debate,  which  mut 
be  resolved  by  the  same  medium.  That  a  man  U 
a  vigorous  and  active  spirit,  of  perspicacity  of  jndg- 
ment,  and  high  thoughts,  cannot  enter  too  snon  into 
the  field  of  action  ;  and  to  confine  him  to  retiiemoit. 
and  to  spend  his  life  in  contcmplaticm,  vrere  to  ttkc 
his  life  from  him.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dull  dii- 
spirited  fellow,  who  hath  no  faculties  r£  sonl  to 
exercise  and  improve,  or  such  as  no  exercise  or  cva- 
veraation  can  improve,  may  withdraw  himself  as  &r 
as  he  can  from  the  world,  and  spend  his  life  in  slec])i 
that  was  never  awake ;  but  what  kind  of  fVnit  ttat  . 
dry  trunk  will  yield  by  his  speculation  or  omten- 
plation,  can  no  more  be  comprehended  than  that  be 
will  have  a  better  and  more  useful  understandiof 
after  he  is  dead  and  buried.'  Lord  dorendoo  oaiu 
to  odd,  that  dispositions  as  well  as  talents  oogiit 
always  to  be  considered ;   since,  however  great 


abilities  may  be.  ^e 
confidence,  and  decision  of 
OS  on  insurmountable  bar  to  success 

■e  life- 


want  of  boldness,  self- 


1  the  St 


Id  the  year  1811,  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon'^ 
which  bod  till  then  remained  in  manuscript,  vu 
published  under  the  title  of  Hdigion  and  PeScy,  aaJ 
iht  Comtttiuaice  and  Atnttimct  Atg  smwU  gm  B 
tack  ollitr  J  wiiA  a  Suntf  of  tht  Pomer  tad  Jurii- 
dictioK  of  die  Pope  u  tAt  Lhmiauau  cf  odur  Piitti. 
Alamos  wotto  aoM  ot  • 
•  Ohuk  o(  Hlfh  Tiw: 
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The  principal  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  the 
iojury  which  religion  has  sustained  by  the  pope's 
susomption  of  temporal  authority,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  Catholics  liTlng  under  Protestant 
gOTemments  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity, in  opposition  to  their  own  soTereign. 

Lord  Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion*  was 
not  Intended  for  publication  till  the  numerous  public 
individuals  of  whom  it  spoke  were  no  more ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  year 
1 707.  It  was  edited  by  Lord  Rochester,  Bishop  Sprat, 
and  Dean  Aldrich,  who  made  numerous  alterations 
OQ  the  text,  which,  howerer,  has  now  been  correctly 
giren  in  an  edition  printed  at  Oxford  in  1826. 

[Reoepiion  of  the  Liturgy  at  Edinburgh  in  1637.] 

On  the  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  work,  the 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  council, 
being  present  in  the  cathedral  church,  the  dean  began 
to  read  the  Liturgy,  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
upon,  but  a  noise  and  clamour  was  raised  throughout 
the  churchy  that  no  words  could  be  heard  distinctly ; 
and  then  a  shower  of  stones,  and  sticks,  and  cudgels, 
vere  thrown  at  the  dean's  head.  The  bishop  went  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  from  thence  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  of  their  duty  to  Ood  and 
the  king ;  but  he  found  no  more  rererence,  nor  was 
the  clamour  and  disorder  less  than  before.  The  chan- 
cellor, from  his  seat,  commanded  the  provost  and 
mi^strates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  gallery  in 
which  they  sat,  and  by  their  authority  to  suppi^ss  the 
riot  I  which  at  last  with  great  difficulty  they  did,  by 
driving  the  rudest  of  those  who  made  the  disturbimce 
out  of  the  church,  and  shutting  the  doors,  which  gave 
the  dean  opportunity  to  proceed  in  the  reading  of 
the  Liturgy,  that  was  not  at  all  attended  or  heark- 
ened to  by  those  who  remained  within  the  church; 
and  if  it  nad,  the^  who  were  turned  out  continued 
th<>ir  barbarous  noise,  broke  the  windows,  and  endea- 
voured to  break  down  the  doors,  so  that  it  was  not 
poMiblo  for  any  to  follow  their  devotions. 

When  all  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 
done  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went  out 
of  the  church  to  their  houses,  the  rabble  followed  the 
bishops  with  all  the  opprobrious  language  they  could 
invent,  of  bringing  in  superstition  and  popery  into 
the  kingdom,  and  making  the  people  slaves ;  and  were 
not  content  to  use  their  tongues,  but  employed  their 
hands  too  in  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them ;  and 
treated  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  most  active  that  way,  so  rudely,  that  with 
difficulty  he  got  into  a  house,  after  they  had  torn  his 
habit,  and  was  from  thence  removed  to  his  own,  with 
great  hazard  of  his  life.  As  this  was  the  reception 
which  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared  not  better 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but  was  entertained 
with  the  same  noise  and  outcries,  and  threatening 
the  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  it,  with  the  same 
bitter  execrations  against  bishops  and  popery. 

Hitherto  no  person  of  condition  or  name  appeared 
or  seemed  to  countenance  this  seditious  confusion ;  it 
was  the  rabble,  of  which  nobody  was  named,  and, 
which  is  more  strange,  not  one  apprehended :  and  it 
Kems  the  bishops  thought  it  not  of  moment  enough 
to  desire  or  re<^uire  any  help  or  protection  from  the 
council ;  but  without  conferring  with  them,  or  apply- 
ing themselves  to  them,  they  despatched  away  an 
express  to  the  king,  with  a  full  and  particular  infor- 
mation of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he 
would  take  that  course  he  thought  best  for  the  carry- 
ing on  his  serrice. 

Until  this  advertisement  arrived  from  Scotland, 
there  were  very  few  in  England  who  had  heard  of  any 
disorders  there,  or  of  anything  done  there  which  might 
produ^  any.    •    •    And  the  truth  is,  there  was  so 


little  curiosity  either  in  the  court  or  in  the  country 
to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  whole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  all 
other  ^MUts  of  Europe,  no  man  ever  inquired  what 
was  doing  in  Scotland.  Nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gazette ;  and  even  after 
the  advertisement  of  this  preamble  to  rebellion,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  council-board,  but  such 
a  despatch  made  into  Scotland  upon  it,  as  expressed 
the  king's  dislike  and  displeasure,  and  obliged  the 
lords  of  the  council  there  to  appear  more  vigorously 
in  the  vindication  of  his  authority,  and  suppression 
of  those  tumults.  But  all  was  too  little.  That  people, 
after  they  had  once  begun,  pursued  the  business  vigour- 
ously,  and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  though  in  the  hubbub  of  the  first  day 
there  i^ppeared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  but  the 
actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  yet  they 
discovered  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  few 
men  of  rank  were  forward  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
quarrel  on  the  behalf  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  more 
considerable  persons  every  day  appeiwed  against  them, 
and  (as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  St  Paiu,  Acts  xiii. 
60,  '  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
women')  the  women  and  ladies  of  the  best  quality 
declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and,  with  all  the 
reproaches  imaginable,  made  war  upon  the  bishops, 
as  introducers  ofpopery  and  superstition,  against  which 
they  avowed  themselves  to  be  irreconcilable  enemies ; 
and  their  husbands  did  not  long  defer  the  owning 
the  same  spirit;  insomuch  as  within  few  days  the 
bishops  durst  not  appear  in  the  streets,  nor  m  any 
courts,  or  houses,  but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
and  such  of  the  lords  as  durst  be  in  their  company, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  rescue  them  from  violence,  had 
their  coaches  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  they  were  glsid  to  send  for  some  of  those 
great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the  rabble,  though 
they  appeared  not  in  it,  who  readily  came  and  re- 
deemea  them  out  of  their  hands ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
new  orders  came  from  England,  there  was  scarce  a 
bishop  left  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst 
read  the  Liturgy  in  any  church. 

[Ckaracter  of  ffampden,] 

Mr  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of 
the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring  anything 
to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time,  ana 
who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a  life 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  usual  cheerfulness  and  affability;  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  opposing  the  ship- 
money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse, 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was 
assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he 
had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house 
was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and 
shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he 
commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired ; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconyenient  in  the  future. 
He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and 
humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  own  judgment, 
and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  conferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  resolutions, 
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but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  imd 
instruction  he  receired  upon  the  diacourHes  of  others, 
whom  he  had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  lead- 
ing into  his  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  they 
belleTed  that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsel 
and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over 
himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he 
cared  less  to  Keep  on  the  mask. 


[Character  of  Lord  FcHklandJ] 

In  this  unhappy  battle  [of  Newbury]  was  slain  the 
Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  a  person  of  such  prodigious 
parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind, 
and  of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and 
accursed  civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be 
most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity  : 

Torpe  mori,  post  te,  solo  non  potae  dolors. 

Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was  so 
happy,  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improvement. 
Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended  to  him  by 
the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  passing  through  his 
father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both  alive,  and  not 
well  enough  contented  to  find  themselves  pt^sed  by  in 
the  descent.  11  is  education  for  some  years  had  been 
in  Ireland,  where  his  father  wa&  lord  deputy ;  so  that, 
when  he  returned  into  England  to  the  possession  of 
his  fortune,  he  was  unentanglcd  with  any  acquaintance 
or  friends,  which  usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of 
conversation,  and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  elec^ 
tion  of  his  company,  which  he  chose  by  other  rules 
than  were  prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that 
time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted 
some  few  to  his  friendship  for  the  agrceableness  of 
their  natures,  and  their  undoubted  anection  to  him, 
that  his  familiarity  and  friendship  for  the  most  part 
was  with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and  sublime  parts, 
and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity ;  and 
such  men  had  a  title  to  his  bosom. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good 
parts  in  any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with 
poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron 
towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune ;  of  which,  in 
those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dispenser,  as,  if 
he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might 
have  been  thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and 
pertinacious  in  whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not 
to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that  were  necessary  to 
that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved  not  to 
see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he 
had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to 
his  own  house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with 
that  indefatigable  industry,  that  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieved in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it,  and 
accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than 
ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of 
(hat  university,  who  found  such  an  immenseness  of 
wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so  infinite 
a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such 
a  vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any- 
thing, yet  Budk  an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had 
Imown  nothing,  that  they  frequently  resorted  and 
dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer 
air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study, 
and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  propositions 


which  laziness  and  consent  made  current  in  vulgar 
convezaation.  *  * 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  afibctions 
which  attend  vulgar  x&inds,  and  was  guilty  of  no 
other  ambition  thui  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed 
a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that  made  him  too  mudi 
a  contemner  of  those  arts  which  must  be  indulged  in 
the  transactions  of  human  afiairs.  In  the  last  shoit 
parliament  he  was  a  buzgess  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  from  the  debates,  which  were  there 
managed  with  all  imaginable  gravity  and  sobriety,  he 
contracted  such  a  nverence  to  parliaments,  that  he 
thought  it  really  impossible  they  could  ever  produce 
mischief  or  inconvenienoe  to  the  kingdom }  or  that  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermission 
of  them.  •  • 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  persons  who  appeared  most  active, 
especially  of  Mr  Hampden,  kept  him  longer  from  8<u- 
pecting  any  design  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  thouffh  he  differed  from  them  commonly  in  con- 
clusions, ne  believed  lonp  their  purpose  wcoe  honest 
When  he  grew  better  informed  what  was  law,  and  dis- 
cerned in  them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  rote 
of  one  or  both  houses,  no  man  more  opposed  those 
attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party  more  trouble  bj 
reason  and  argumentation ;  insomuch  as  he  was  by  de- 
grees looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to 
which  he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those 
addresses,  and  even  those  invitations  which  he  wa« 
obliged  almost  by  civility  to  entertain.  And  he  wa« 
so  j^ous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he  should  in- 
cline to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  amoroieneas 
to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or 
queen's  favour  towaras  him  but  the  deserving  it.  For 
when  the  king  sent  for  him  once  or  twice  to  sneak 
with  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  excellent 
comportment  in  those  councils,  which  his  majesty 
graciously  termed  *  doing  him  service,*  his  aoswen 
were  more  negligent,  |uid  less  satisfactory,  than  might 
be  expected ;  as  if  he  cared  only  that  his  actions  should 
be  just,  not  that  they  should  be  acceptable ;  snd  that 
his  majesty  should  think  that  they  proceeded  only 
from  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  without  any  sym- 
pathy in  his  affections. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen 
temper,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not  with- 
out some  appetite  of  dancer ;  and  therefore,  upon  anj 
occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his  person  io 
those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  forwardness  of  the 
commanders  to  be  most  like  to  be  farthest  engaged ; 
and  in  all  such  encounters,  he  had  about  him  aa  ex- 
traordinary cheerfulness,  without  at  all  affecting  the 
execution  that  usually  attended  them ;  in  which  he 
took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it 
was  not  by  resistance  made  necessary;  insomuch 
that  at  £dge*hill,  when  the  enem^  was  routed,  he  ns 
like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  bv  interpoeinf  to 
save  those  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  and 
against  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 
their  having  thrown  them  away ;  so  that  a  man  might 
think  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  cariosity  to 
see  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  blood,  x  et  in  his  natural  inclination,  he 
acknowledged  he  was  addicted  to  the  profession  of  a 
soldier ;  and  shortly  after  he  cave  to  his  fortune,  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Cottntri«i, 
wiUi  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  gi^* 
himself  up  to  it ;  from  which  he  was  diveited  by  the 
complete  inactivity  of  that  summer ;  so  he  returned 
into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon  that 
vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  befors,  till  the 
first  alarm  from  the  north ;  then  again  he  made  rm J 
for  the  field,  and  though  he  received  some  repulse  m 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  of  which  he  had 
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a  promi!)e,  he  went  &  yolunteer  with  the  Earl  of 

From  the  entnunce  into  this  unnatural  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  TiTacitjgrew  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon  him, 
which  he  had  nerer  been  used  to ;  jet  being  one  of 
thr)s)e  who  belieyed  that  one  battle  would  end  all  dif- 
ferences, and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a  victory  on 
one  side  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  any  conditions  ftom  the  yietor  (which  supposition 
and  conclusion  generally  sunk  into  the  minds  of  most 
men,  and  preyented  the  looking  after  many  adyan- 
t&(;es  that  might  then  haye  been  laid  hold  of),  he  re- 
»i5ted  those  indispositions.  But  after  the  king's  return 
from  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolution  of  the  two 
houiies  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  those  indis- 
positions which  had  before  touched  him  grew  Into  a 
perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he  who  had  been 
so  exactly  easy  and  aflable  to  all  men,  that  his  face 
and  countenance  was  alwa3r8  present  and  yacant  to 
hi^  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less  plea- 
santness of  the  yisage  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  inciyility, 
became  on  a  sudden  less  communicable ;  and  thence 
very  sad,  pale,  and  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
spleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded 
Nefore  always  with  more  neatness,  and  industry,  and 
expense,  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
now  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  re- 
ception of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  ad- 
dretites  to  his  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe, 
that  there  wranted  not  some  men  (strangers  to  his 
nature  and  disposition)  who  belieyed  him  proud  and 
imperious ;  fh>m  idiich  no  mortal  man  was  eyer  more 
free.  •  * 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he 
would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly 
fiolicitous  to  press  anything  which  he  thought  micht 
promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after 
a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill 
and  gad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ; 
nnd  would  passionately  profess,  *  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desola- 
tion the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep 
from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.'  This 
made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  '  that  he  was 
•K)  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been 
;:lad  the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price  ;* 
which  was  a  most  unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man 
that  was  himself  the  most  punctual  and  precise  in 
every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience 
or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  acainst  either.  *  * 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the 
tirit  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both 
^ides  with  musketeers ;  fh>m  whence  he  was  shot  with 
a  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  fh>m  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found 
till  the  next  morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope 
be  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort 
from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
Young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  nis  age, 
baring  so  much  despatched  the  true  business  of  life, 
that  the  eldest  rarefy  attain  to  that  Immense  know- 
ledge, and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with 
more  innocency :  whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be 
the  less  anxious  upon  how  ihort  waming  it  is  taken 
from  him. 

[Ckamoler  of  Oharkt  L^ 

But  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  short  cha- 
racter of  his  person,  that  posterity  may  know  the  in- 
estimable loss  which  the  nation  then  underwent,  in 


being  deprived  of  a  prince  whose  example  would  have 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  manners  and  piety 
of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can  have.  To 
speak  first  of  his  private  qualifications  as  a  man,  be- 
fore the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtues ;  he 
was,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an 
honest  man  ;  so  great  a  lover  of  justice,  that  no  temp- 
tation could  dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action,  except 
it  was  so  disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
just.  He  had  a  tenderness  and  compassion  of  nature 
which  restrained  him  from  ever  doing  a  hard-hearted 
thing ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  so  apt  to  grant  pardon 
to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land  represented 
to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that 
flowed  from  such  his  indulgence.  And  then  he  re- 
strained himself  from  pardoning  either  murders  or 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruits 
of  his  severity  by  a  wonderful  reformation  of  those 
enormities.  He  was  very  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotions ;  he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  re- 
creations or  sports,  though  never  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers  ;  so  that  on 
hunting  days,  his  chaplains  were  boui^d  to  a  very  early 
attendance.  He  was  likewise  very  strict  in  obser^'ing 
the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and  was 
so  severe  an  exactor  of  gravity  and  reverence  in  all 
mention  of  religion,  that  he  could  never  endure  any 
light  or  profane  word,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  so- 
ever it  was  covered ;  and  though  he  was  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  upon  any  oc- 
casion, no  man  durst  bring  before  him  anything  that 
was  profane  or  unclean.  That  kind  of  wit  had  never 
any  countenance  then.  He  was  so  great  an  example 
of  conjugal  aflection,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate 
him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  their  liberty ; 
and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  to 
prosecute  those  scandalous  vices,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  against  persons  of  eminence,  and  near  relation 
to  his  service. 

His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  that 
hindered  them  from  shining  in  full  lustre,  and  from 
producing  those  fruits  they  should  have  been  attended 
with.  He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  though 
he  gave  very  much.  This  appeared  more  after  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  after  which  those  showers 
fell  very  rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving, 
which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his 
court  very  ordeny,  no  man  presuming  to  be  keen  in  a 
place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and 
observed  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his 
person  ;  and  did  not  love  strangers,  nor  very  confident 
men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  which  he 
ftequently  accustomed  himself  to  at  the  council  board, 
and  judged  very  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  medi- 
ating part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by 
persuasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  humours 
made  dilatory  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person ;  but,  in  his  riper 
years,  not  very  enterprising.  He  had  an  excellent 
understanding,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ; 
which  made  him  oftentimes  change  his  own  opinion 
for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  more  irre- 
solute than  the  conjuncture  of  his  affairs  would  ad- 
mit ;  if  he  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  imperious 
nature,  he  would  have  found  more  respect  and  duty. 
And  his  not  applying  some  severe  cures  to  approach- 
ing evils  procMdra  m>m  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer  w%y,  and  not  hearken 
to  severe  oounsels,  how  reasonably  soever  urged.  This 
only  restrained  him  £rom  puivuins  his  advantage  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,  humanly  speaking, 
he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  entire 
obedience  that  could  have  been  wished.    But  no  man 
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can  say  he  had  then  manj  who  advised  him  to  it,  but 
the  contrary,  by  a  wonderful  indisposition  all  his 
council  had  to  the  war  or  any  other  fatigue.  He  was 
always  a  great  lover  of  the  Scottish  nation,  having  not 
only  been  bom  there,  but  educated  by  that  people, 
and  besieged  by  them  always,  having  few  English 
about  him  till  he  was  kino; ;  and  the  mi^jor  number 
of  his  servants  boine  still  of  that  nation,  who  he 
thought  could  never  fail  him.  And  among  these,  no 
man  had  such  an  ascendant  over  him,  by  the  humblest 
insinuations,  as  Duke  Hamilton  had. 

As  he  excelled  in  all  other  virtues,  so  in  temperance 
he  was  so  strict,  that  he  abhorred  all  debauchery  to 
that  degree,  that,  at  a  great  festival  solemnity,  where 
he  once  was,  when  very  many  of  the  nobility  of  the 
ibiglish  and  Scots  were  entertained,  being  told  by  one 
who  withdrew  from  thence,  what  vast  draughts  of  wine 
they  drank,  and  *that  there  was  one  earl  who  had 
drank  most  of  the  rest  down,  and  was  not  himself 
moved  or  altered,'  the  king  said,  *  that  he  deserved  to 
be  hanged  ;'  and  that  earl  coming  shortly  after  into 
the  room  where  his  majesty  was,  in  some  gaiety,  to 
show  how  unhurt  he  was  from  that  battle,  the  king 
sent  one  to  bid  him  withdraw  from  his  majesty's  prer 
sence ;  nor  did  he  in  some  days  after  appear  before 
him. 

So  many  miraculous  circumstances  contributed  to 
his  ruin,  that  men  might  well  think  that  heaven  and 
earth  conspired  it.  Though  he  was,  from  the  first 
declension  of  his  power,  so  much  betrayed  by  his  own 
servants,  that  there  were  very  few  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  him,  yet  that  treachery  proceeded  not  always 
from  any  treasonable  purpose  to  do  him  any  harm, 
but  from  particular  and  personal  animosities  against 
other  men.  And  afterwards,  the  terror  all  men  were 
under  of  the  parliament,  and  the  guilt  they  were  con- 
scious of  themselves,  made  them  watch  iJl  opportu- 
nities to  make  themselves  gracious  to  those  who  could 
do  them  good  ;  and  so  they  became  spies  upon  their 
master,  and  from  one  piece  of  knavery  were  hardened 
and  confirmed  to  undertake  another,  till  at  last  they 
had  no  hope  of  prf^servation  but  by  the  destruction  of 
their  master.  And  after  all  this,  when  a  man  mi^ht 
reasonably  believe  that  less  than  a  universal  defection 
of  three  nations  could  not  have  reduced  a  great  king 
to  so  ugly  a  fate,  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  that  very 
hour,  when  he  was  thus  wickedly  murdered  in  thd 
sight  of  the  sun,  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the  hearts 
and  affe<Aions  of  his  subjects  in  general,  was  as  much 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  longed  for  by  the  people  in 
general  of  the  three  nations,  as  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  ever  been.  To  conclude,  he  was  the  worthiest 
sentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best 
husband,  the  beet  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  produced.  And  if  he  were 
not  the  neatest  king,  if  he  were  without  some  parts 
and  quauties  which  have  made  some  kings  great  and 
happy,  no  other  prince  was  ever  unhappy  who  was 
possessed  of  half  his  virtues  and  endowments,  and  so 
much  without  any  kind  of  vice. 

{Escape  of  Charla  II,  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.^'} 

Though  the  king  could  not  get  a  body  of  horse  to 
fight,  he  could  have  too  many  to  fiy  with  him ;  and 
he  had  not  been  many  hours  from  ^Vorcester,  when 
he  found  about  him  near,  if  not  above,  four  thousand 
of  his  horse.  There  was  David  Lesley  with  all  his  own 
equipage,  as  if  he  had  not  fled  upon  the  sudden  ;  so 
that  gcK>d  order,  and  regularity,  and  obedience,  might 
yet  have  made  a  retmt  even  into  Scotland  itself. 
But  there  was  paleness  in  every  man's  looks,  and 
jealousy  and  confusion  in  their  faces ;  and  scarce  any- 
thing could  worse  befall  the  king  than  a  return  into 

*  The  particulars  ot  this  escape  are  here  narrated  '  as  the 
author  had  them  from  the  king  hlnuelf.* 


Scotland,  which  yet  he  could  not  reasonably  promise 
to  himself  in  that  company.  But  when  the  nigkt 
covered  them,  he  found  means  to  withdraw  himself 
with  one  or  two  of  his  own  servants,  whom  he  likewise 
discharged  when  it  begun  to  be  light ;  and  after  lie 
had  mai^e  them  cut  off  his  hair,  he  betook  himsdf 
alone  into  an  a<]yacent  wood,  and  relied  only  upon 
Him  for  his  prenervation  who  alone  could,  and  did 
miraculously  deliver  him. 

When  it  was  morning,  and  the  troops  which  had 
marched  all  night,  and  who  knew  that  when  it  bej^on 
to  be  dark  the  king  was  with  them,  found  now  that 
he  was  not  there,  they  cared  less  for  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  and  most  of  them  who  were  English  separated 
themselves,  and  went  into  other  roads ;  and  wherercr 
twenty  horse  appeared  of  the  country,  which  was  now 
awake,  and  U])on  their  guard  to  stop  and  ancst  the 
runaways,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  horse  would 
Apr,  and  run  several  ways ;  and  twenty  of  them  would 
give  themselves  prisoners  to  two  country  fellows ;  how- 
ever, David  Lesley  reached  Yorkshire  with  above  fif- 
teen hundred  horse  in  a  body.  But  the  jealouiies  in- 
creased every  day  ;  and  those  of  his  own  oountxy  wtse 
so  unsatisfied  with  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour, 
that  they  did,  that  is,  many  of  them,  believe  that  he  , 
was  corrupted  by  Cromwell ;  and  the  rest,  who  did 
not  think  so,  believed  him  not  to  understand  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  had  been  bred  from  his  cradle. 
When  he  was  in  his  flight,  considering  one  monuDg 
with  the  principal  persons  which  way  they  shoald  > 
take,  some  proposed  this  and  othen  that  way,  Sir 
William  Armorer  asked  him,  *  which  way  he  thouf  ht 
best  ?'  which,  when  he  had  named,  the  other  said, '  he  ' 
would  then  go  the  other ;  for,  he  swore,  he  had  be- 
trayed the  king  and  the  army  all  the  time  ;*  and  ao 
left  him.  •  * 

It  is  great  pity  that  there  was  never  a  joamal  made 
of  that  miraculous  deliverance,  in  which  there  might 
be  seen  so  many  visible  impressions  of  the  immediate 
hand  of  Ood.  When  the  darkness  of  the  night  wad 
over,  after  the  king  had  cast  himself  into  that  wood, 
he  discerned  another  man,  who  had  gotten  upon  aa 
oak  in  the  same  wood,  near  the  place  where  the  kin; 
had  rested  himself,  and  had  slept  soundly.  The  maB  ! 
upon  the  tree  hod  first  seen  the  king,  and  knew  him, 
and  came  down  to  him,  and  was  known  to  the  kis^, 
being  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbour  county  of  Staf- 
fordsnire,  who  had  served  his  Ute  majesty  during  the 
war,  and  had  now  been  one  of  the  few  who  resorted  to  ^ 
the  king  after  his  cominff  to  Worcester.  His  name 
was  Careless,  who  hod  had  a  command  of  foot,  about 
the  degree  of  a  captain,  under  the  Lord  Lou^boroo^. 
He  persuaded  the  king,  since  it  could  not  be  safe  for 
him  to  go  out  of  the  wood,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  fully  light,  the  wood  itself  would  probablv 
be  visited  by  those  of  the  country,  who  would  b? 
searching  to  find  those  whom  they  might  make  pri- 
soners, Uiat  he  would  get  up  into  that  tree  where  he 
had  been,  where  the  boughs  were  so  Uiick  with  leare^ 
that  a  man  would  not  be  discovered  there  without  a 
narrower  inquiry  than  people  usually  make  in  placei 
which  they  do  not  suspect.  The  king  thought  it  good 
counsel,  and,  with  the  other's  help,  jclimb<Sl  into  the 
tree,  and  then  helped  his  companion  to  ascoid  aikr 
him,  where  they  sat  all  that  day,  and  fecorely  saw 
many  who  came  purposely  into  the  wood  to  look  ait& 
them,  and  heard  all  their  discourse,  how  they  would 
use  the  king  himself  if  they  could  take  him.  ThU 
wood  was  either  in  or  upon  the  borders  of  StafSird- 
shire ;  and  though  there  was  a  highway  near  o&e 
side  of  it,  where  the  king  had  entered  into  it,  yet  it 
was  large,  and  all  other  sides  of  it  opened  amoof^t 
inclosures,  and  Careless  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  neighbour  villages  ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  kiii^*«  ' 
good  fortune  that  this  ^tleman,  by  being  a  Ro-  < 
man  Catholic,  was  acquainted  with' those  of  uat  pro-  i 
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fenion  of  ftll  degrees,  who  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  concealing  him ;  for  it  matt  nerer  he  denied, 
that  some  of  that  religion  had  a  yeiy  great  share  in 
hLn  majesty's  pieserration. 

The  day  being  spent  in  the  tree,  it  iras  not  in  the 
king'tf  power  to  forget  that  he  had  lived  two  days  with 
esting  rerr  little,  and  two  nights  with  as  little  sleep ; 
.«o  th^,  when  the  night  came,  he  was  willing  to  make 
some  provision  for  both;  and  he  resolved,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  companion,  to  leave  his 
blctfsed  tree;  and,  when  the  night  was  dark,  they 
ir&lked  through  the  wood  into  those  inclosures  which 
were  farthest  from  any  highway,  and  making  a  shift 
to  get  over  hedges  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 
eight  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  more  grievous  to 
the  king  by  the  weight  of  his  boots  (for  ho  could  not 
put  them  off  when  he  cut  off  his  hair,  for  want  of 
shoes),  before  morning  they  came  to  a  poor  cottage, 
theownerwhereof,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  known 
to  Careless.  He  was  called  up,  and  as  soon  as  he 
knew  one  of  them,  he  easily  concluded  in  what  condi- 
tion they  both  were,  and  presently  carried  them  into 
a  little  bam  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodging 
than  he  had  for  himself.  But  when  they  were  there, 
and  had  conferred  with  their  host  of  the  news  and 
temper  of  the  countiy,  it  was  agreed  that  the  danger 
irould  be  the  greater  if  thej  stayed  together ;  and, 
therefore,  that  Careless  should  presently  be  gone,  and 
should,  within  two  days,  send  an  honest  man  to  the 
kiog,  to  guide  him  to  some  other  place  of  security ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  his  majesty  should  stay  upon 
the  hay-mow.  The  poor  roan  had  nothing  for  him  to 
eat,  but  promised  him  good  butter-milk ;  and  so  he 
wu  ouce  more  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weary 
werer,  departing  from  him  before  oay,  the  poor  man 
of  the  house  knowing  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  captain's,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  Worcester.  The  king  slept  venr  well  in 
his  lodjdng,  till  the  time  that  his  host  brought  him  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  a  great  pot  of  butter-milk,  which 
he  thought  the  best  food  he  ever  had  eaten.  The  poor 
man  spoke  very  intelligently  to  him  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill  affected  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and  terror  that  possessed 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  beet  affected.  He  told 
him,  *  that  he  himself  lived  by  his  daily  labour,  and 
that  what  he  had  broudit  him  was  the  fare  he  and 
his  wife  had ;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  should  endea- 
voor  to  procure  better,  it  might  draw  suspicion  upon 
him,  and  people  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  some- 
body with  hin^  that  was  not  of  his  own  family.  How- 
crer,  if  he  would  have  him  get  some  meat,  he  would 
do  it ;  but  if  he  could  bear  this  hard  diet,  he  should 
hare  enough  of  the  milk,  and  some  of  the  butter  that 
was  made  with  it.'  The  king  was  satisfied  with  his 
leason,  and  would  not  run  the  hazard  for  a  change  of 
diet;  desired  only  the  man  'that  he  might  have  his 
company  as  often  and  as  much  as  ho  could  give  it 
him  ;*  there  being  the  same  reason  against  the  poor 
snail's  discontinuing  his  labour,  as  the  alteration  of 
his  fare. 

After  he  had  rested  upon  this  hay-mow  and  fed 
upon  this  diet  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  the  even- 
ing before  the  third  night,  another  fellow,  a  little 
above  the  condition  of  his  host,  came  to  the  house, 
sent  from  Canless,  to  conduct  the  king  to  another 
house,  more  ciat  of  any  road  near  which  any  part  of 
the  army  was  like  to  march.  It  was  above  twelve 
miles  tliat  he  was  to  go,  and  was  to  use  the  same 
caution  he  had  done  the  first  nieht,  not  to  go  in  any 
common  load,  which  his  guide  knew  well  how  to 
avoid.  Hera  he  new  dressed  himself,  changing  clothes 
with  his  landlord ;  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  kept 


his  own 


but  he  considered,  that  men  are  not 


"ooner  diaoovered  by  any  mark  in  disguises  than  by  I 
havingfiiM  linen  in  ill  doUies ;  and  so  he  parted  with  | 


his  shirt  too,  and  took  the  same  his  poor  host  had  then 
on.  Though  he  had  foreseen  that  he  must  leave  his 
boots,  and  his  landlord  had  ts^en  the  best  care  he 
could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  yet  they  were 
not  easy  to  him  when  he  first  put  them  on,  and,  in  a 
short  time  after,  grew  yery  grievous  to  him.  In  this 
equipage  he  set  out  from  his  first  lodging  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  night,  under  the  conduct  of  this  guide, 
who  guided  him  the  nearest  way,  crossing  over  hedges 
and  aitches,  that  they  might  be  in  least  danger  of 
meeting  passengers.  This  was  so  grievous  a  march, 
and  he  was  so  tired,  that  he  was  even  ready  to  despair, 
and  to  prefer  being  taken  and  suffered  to  rest,  before 
purchasing  his  safety  at  that  price.  His  shoes  had, 
after  a  few  miles,  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
thrown  them  away,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
his  ill  stockings,  which  were  quickly  worn  out ;  and 
his  feet,  with  the  thorns  in  getting  over  hedges,  and 
vrith  the  stones  in  other  places,  were  so  hurt  and 
wounded,  that  he  many  times  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  desperate  and  obstinate  resolution  to 
rest  there  till  the  morning,  that  he  might  shift  with 
less  torment,  what  hazanl  soever  he  run.  But  his 
stout  guide  still  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  sometimes  promising  that  the  way  should  be 
better,  and  sometimes  assuring  him  that  he  had  but 
little  farther  to  go ;  and  in  this  distress  and  perplexity, 
before  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  designed ; 
which,  though  it  was  better  than  that  which  he  had 
left,  his  lodging  was  still  in  the  bam,  upon  straw 
instead  of  hay,  a  place  being  made  as  easy  in  it  as  the 
expectation  of  a  guest  could  dispose  it.  Here  he  had 
such  meat  and  porridge  as  such  people  use  to  have, 
with  which,  but  especially  with  the  butter  and  the 
cheese,  he  thought  himself  well  feasted ;  and  took  the 
best  care  he  could  to  be  supplied  with  other,  little 
better,  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  after  his  feet  were 
enough  recovered  that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted 
from  thence  to  another  poor  house,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance as  put  him  not  to  much  trouble ;  for  having  not 
yet  in  his  thought  which  way  or  by  what  means  to 
make  his  escape,  all  that  was  designed  was  only,  by 
shifting  from  one  house  to  another,  to  avoid  discovery. 
And  being  now  in  that  Quarter  which  was  more  in- 
habited by  the  Roman  Catnolics  than  most  other  parts 
in  England,  he  was  led  from  one  to  another  of  that 
persuasion,  and  concealed  with  great  fidelity.  But  he 
then  observed  that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentle- 
man's house,  though  that  country  was  full  of  them, 
but  only  to  poor  houses  of  poor  men,  which  only 
yielded  him  rest  with  very  unpleasant  sustenance; 
whether  there  was  more  danger  in  those  better  houses, 
in  regard  of  the  resort  and  the  many  servants,  or 
whether  the  owners  of  great  estates  were  the  owners 
likewise  of  more  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Within  few  days,  a  very  honest  and  discreet  person, 
one  Mr  Hudleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  attended 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those  parts, 
came  to  him,  sent  by  Careless,  and  was  a  very  great 
assistance  and  comfort  to  him.  And  when  the  places 
to  which  he  carried  him  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  walk,  fie  provided  him  a  horse,  and  more  proper 
habit  than  the  rags  he  wore.  This  man  told  him, 
'  that  the  Lord  Wumot  lay  concealed  likewise  in  a 
friend's  house  of  his,  which  his  majesty  was  very  glad 
of,  and  wished  him  to  contrive  some  means  how  they 
might  speak  together,'  which  the  other  easily  did; 
and,  within  a  night  or  two,  brought  them  into  one 
place.  Wilmot  told  the  king  *  that  he  had  by  very 
good  fortune  fallen  into  the  house  of  an  honest  gentle- 
man, one  Mr  Lane,  a  person  of  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  so  universal 
and  central  a  good  name,  that,  though  he  had  a  son 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  king's  scrvioe  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  then  upon  his  way  with  men  to 
Worcester,  the  very  day  of  the  defeat,  men  of  all  afiec- 
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tiooj  in  the  oountiy,  and  of  all  opinions,  paid  the  old 
man  a  veiy  great  respect;  that  he  had  been  yeiy 
ciyilly  treated  there ;  and  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
used  some  diligence  to  find  out  where  the  king  was, 
that  he  might  get  him  to  his  house,  where,  he  was 
sure,  he  could  conceal  him  till  he  might  contriye  a 
full  deliyerance.'  He  told  him,  'he  had  withdrawn 
from  that  house,  in  hope  that  he  might,  in  some 
other  place,  discover  where  his  majesty  was ;  and  hav- 
ing now  happily  found  him,  advised  him  to  repair  to 
that  house,  which  stood  not  near  any  other.* 

Hie  king  inquired  of  the  monk  of  the  reputation  of 
this  gentleman,  who  told  him,  '  that  he  nad  a  fair 
estate,  was  exceedingly  beloved,  and  the  eldest  jusiice 
of  peace  of  that  county  of  Stafford ;  and  though  he 
was  a  very  zealous  Protestant,  yet  he  lived  with  so 
much  civility  and  candour  towards  the  Catholics,  that 
they  would  all  trust  him  as  much  as  they  would  do  any 
of  tneir  own  profession ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
any  place  of  so  good  repose  and  security  for  his  ma- 
jesty's repair  to.'  The  king  liked  the  proposition,  yet 
thought  not  fit  to  surprise  the  gentleman,  but  sent 
Wilmot  thither  again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  might 
be  received  there,  and  was  willing  that  he  should 
know  what  guest  he  received ;  which  hitherto  was  so 
much  concealed,  that  none  of  the  houses  where  he  had 
vet  been,  knew  or  seemed  to  suspect  more  than  that 
he  was  one  of  the  kin^s  party  uiat  fled  from  Wor> 
cester.  The  monk  earned  him  to  a  house  at  a  reason- 
able distance,  where  he  was  to  expect  an  account  from 
the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  returned  very  punctually,  with 
as  much  assurance  of  welcome  as  he  could  wish. 
And  so  they  two  went  together  to  Mr  Lane's  house, 
where  the  king  found  he  was  welcome,  and  conveni- 
ently accommc^ated  in  such  places  as  in  a  large  house 
had  been  provided  to  conceal  the  persons  of  malig- 
nants,  or  to  preserve  goods  of  value  from  being  plun- 
dered. Here  he  lodged  and  ate  very  well,  and  began 
to  hope  that  he  was  in  present  safety.  Wilmot  re- 
turned under  the  care  of  the  monk,  and  expected 
summons  when  any  &rther  motion  should  be  thought 
to  be  necessary. 

In  this  station  the  king  remained  in  quiet  and 
blessed  security  many  days,  receiving  every  day  in- 
formation of  the  general  consternation  the  kingdom 
was  in,  out  of  the  apprehension  that  his  person  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  great 
diligence  they  used  to  inquire  for  him.  He  saw  the 
proclamation  that  was  issued  out  and  printed,  in 
which  a  thousand  pounds  were  promised  to  any  man 
who  would  deliver  and  discover  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high  treason  declare<l  against 
those  who  presumed  to  hiubour  or  conceal  him,  by 
which  he  saw  how  much  he  was  beholden  to  all  those 
who  were  faithful  to  him.  It  was  now  time  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  get  near  the  sea,  from  whence  he 
might  find  some  means  to  transport  himself;  and  he 
was  now  near  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  saving  that 
it  was  a  little  more  northward,  where  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ports,  and  with  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  best  acouainted,  and  that  coast 
was  most  proper  to  transport  him  into  France,  to  which 
he  was  inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he  communicated 
with  those  of  this  family  to  whom  he  was  known,  that 
is,  with  the  old  gentleman  the  father,  a  very  grave 
and  venerable  person ;  the  colonel,  his  eldest  sou,  a 
very  plain  man  in  his  discourse  and  behaviour,  but  of 
a  Earless  courage,  and  an  integrity  superior  to  any 
temptation ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house,  of  a  very 
good  wit  and  discretion,  and  very  fit  to  bear  an^  part 
in  such  a  trust.  It  was  a  benefit,  as  well  as  an  mcon- 
venience,  in  those  unhappy  times,  that  the  affections 
of  all  men  were  almost  as  well  known  as  their  faces, 
by  the  discovery  they  had  made  of  themselves  in  those 
sad  seasons  in  many  trials  and  persecutions ;  so  that 
men  knew  not  only  the  minds  of  their  next  neigh- 


bours, and  those  who  inhabited  near  them,  but,  upoa 
conference  with  their  friends,  could  choose  fit  houics, ' 
at  any  distance,  to  repose  themselves  in  security,  £rDm 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  without  tnudn^ 
the  hospitality  of  a  common  inn ;  and  men  wen  tvtj 
rarely  deceived  in  theur  confidence  upon  such  occi- 
sions ;  but  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  at  scy 
time,  could  conduct  them  to  another  house  ol  the  same 
affection. 

Mr  Lane  had  a  niece,  or  very  near  kinswoman,  wba 
was  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Norton,  a  penoD 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  who 
lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bristol,  whidi  via 
at  least  four  or  five  dajrs*  journey  from  the  place  where 
the  king  then  was,  but  a  place  most  to  be  wished  fcr 
the  king  to  be  in,  because  he  did  not  only  know  sll 
that  country  very  well,  but  knew  many  peisoos  also 
to  whom,  in  an  extraordinaiy  caae,  he  dunt  nuke 
himself  known.  It  was  hereupon  resolved  that  Mn 
Lane  should  visit  this  cousin,  who  was  known  to  be 
of  good  affections,  and  that  she  should  ride  behind 
the  king,  who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  for 
such  a  service ;  and  that  a  servant  of  her  fiUher's,  ia 
his  livery,  should  wait  upon  her.  A  good  house  was 
easily  pitched  upon  for  the  first  night's  lodging,  where 
Wilmot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet ;  and  in  thu 
equipage  the  king  began  his  journey,  the  colonel  keep- 
ing him  company  at  a  distance,  with  a  haid:  upon  hU 
fist,  and  two  or  three  spaniels,  which,  where  there 
were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride  out  of 
the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in  his  eye,  and  not 
seeming  to  be  of  it.  In  this  manner  they  came  to 
their  first  night's  lodging ;  and  they  need  not  sow 
contrive  to  come  to  their  journey's  end  about  the 
close  of  the  evening,  for  it  was  in  the  mcmth  of  Oc- 
tober far  advanced,  tiiat  the  long  journeys  they  made 
could  not  be  despatched  sooner.  Here  the  Lofd  Wil- 
mot found  them,  and  their  journeys  being  then  ad- 
justed, he  was  instructed  where  he  should  he  ernj 
night ;  so  they  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  jooi- 
ney,  and  rarely  lodged  in  the  same  house  at  nig  hi. 
In  this  manner  the  colonel  hawked  two  or  three  daji, 
till  he  had  brought  them  within  less  than  a  day  • 
journey  of  Mr  Norton's  house,  and  then  he  gave  hii 
hawk  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  continued  the  jooine; 
in  the  same  exercise. 

There  was  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to  say 
house,  that  the  king  might  be  presently  carried  into 
some  chamber,  Mrs  Lane  declaring  '  that  he  was  a 
neighbour's  son,  whom  his  father  hmd.  lent  her  to  lide 
before  her,  in  hope  that  he  would  the  sooner  reoors 
from  a  quartan  ague,  with  which  he  had  been  miser- 
ably afflicted,  and  was  not  vet  free.'  And  by  thU 
artifice  she  caused  a  good  bed  to  be  still  provided  for 
him,  and  the  best  meat  to  be  sent,  whioi  she  oftea 
carried  herself,  to  hinder  others  from  doing  it.  There 
was  no  resting  in  any  place  till  they  came  to  Mr  Nor- 
ton's, nor  anything  extraordinary  that  ba{»pened  ia 
the  way,  save  that  they  met  many  people  eve^  daj 
in  the  way,  who  were  very  well  xiipwn  to  the  king; 
and  the  day  that  they  went  to  Mr  Norton's,  thej 
were*  necessarily  to  ride  quite  through  the  city  of 
Bristol — a  place  and  people  the  king  had  been  so  well 
acquainted  with,  that  he  could  not  but  send  his  eyei 
abroad  to  view  tiie  gntX  alterations  which  had  been 
made  there,  after  his  departure  from  thesioe ;  asd 
when  he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great  fi»t  had 
stood,  he  could  not  forbear  putting  hi«  hone  oat  cS 
the  way,  and  rode  with  his  mistress  behind  him  loofid 
about  it. 

They  came  to  Mr  Norton's  house  sooner  than  usual, 
and  it  beinff  on  a  holiday,  they  aaw  many  people 
about  a  bowHng-green  that  was  before  the  door;  sod 
the  first  man  the  king  saw  was  a  chaplain  of  his  own, 
who  was  allied  to  the  gentleman  of  tiio  hoose,  aod 
was  sitting  upon  the  nols  to  see  how  the  bowleis 
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plftjed.  William,  by  which  name  the  king  went, 
walked  with  his  hone  into  the  stable,  until  his  mis- 
tress  ooald  proyide  for  hii  retreat.  Mn  Lane  was 
▼exy  welcome  to  her  couein,  and  was  presently  con- 
ducted to  her  chamber,  where  she  no  sooner  was,  than 
she  lamented  the  condition  of  'a  good  youth  who 
came  with  her,  and  whom  she  had  borrowed  of  his 
father  to  ride  before  her,  who  was  yery  sick,  being 
newly  recoTered  of  an  ague  ;*  and  desired  her  cousin 
^  that  a  chamber  might  be  pronded  for  him,  and  a 
good  &e  made,  for  that  he  would  go  early  to  bed,  and 
WM  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs.'  A  pretty  little  cham- 
ber wu  presently  made  ready,  and  a  fire  prepared, 
and  a  boy  sent  into  the  stable  to  call  William,  and 
to  show  him  his  chamber ;  who  was  yeiy  glad  to  be 
there,  freed  firom  so  mudi  company  as  was  below. 
Mn  Lane  was  put  to  find  some  excuse  for  making  a 
risit  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  so  many  days'  jour- 
ney from  her  father,  and  where  she  had  neyer  been 
before,  though  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  she  had 
been  bred  together,  and  Mends  as  well  as  kindred. 
She  pretended  '  that  she  was,  after  a  little  rest,  to  go 
into  Dorsetshire  to  another  friend.'  When  it  was 
sQpper*time,  there  being  broth  brought  to  the  table, 
MxB  Lane  filled  a  little  dish,  and  desired  the  butler 
who  waited  at  the  table  '  to  cany  that  dish  of  pomdge 
to  WiUiam,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should  haye  some 
meat  sent  to  him  presently.'  The  butler  carried  the 
pomdge  into  the  chamber,  with  a  nakpin,  and  spoon, 
and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  willing  to  be  eating. 

The  butler,  looking  narrowly  upon  him,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him,  '  he  was  glad  to 
see  his  majes^.'  The  king  was  infinitely  surprised, 
yet  recollc«tea  himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
and  to  ask  him  'what  he  meant!'  The  man  had 
been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made  it 
appear  that  he  knew  well  enoujgh  to  whom  he  spoke, 
repeating  some  particulars  which  the  king  had  not 
forgot.  Whereupon  the  king  conjured  him  'not  to 
.«p^  of  what  he  knew,  so  much  as  to  his  master, 
though  he  belieyed  him  a  yeiy  honest  man.'  The  fel- 
low promised,  and  kept  his  word ;  and  the  king  was 
the  better  waited  upon  during  the  time  of  his  abode 
there. 

Dr  Oorges,  the  king's  chaplain,  being  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  family  near  that  place,  and  allied  to  Mr 
Xorton,  supped  with  them ;  and  being  a  man  of  a 
cheerful  conyersation,  asked  Mrs  Lane  many  questions 
cooccroing  William,  of  whom  he  saw  she  was  so  care- 
ful, by  sending  up  meat  to  him,  '  how  long  his  ague 
had  been  gone  1  and  whether  he  had  purged  since  it 
left  him  1'  and  the  like ;  to  which  she  gaye  such  an- 
swers as  occoired.  The  doctor,  from  the  final  preya- 
lence  of  the  Parliament,  had,  as  many  others  of  that 
function  had  done,  declined  his  profession,  and  pre- 
tended to  study  physic.  As  soon  as  supper  was  done, 
out  of  good  nature,  and  without  telling  anybody,  he 
went  to  see  William.  The  king  saw  him  coming  into 
the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  bed, 
that  he  mi^t  be  farthest  from  the  candle ;  and  the 
doctor  came  and  sat  down  by  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
a^ked  him  many  questions,  which  he  ansivBred  in  as 
few  words  as  was  possible,  and  expressing  great  incli- 
nation to  go  to  his  bed ;  to  which  the  doctor  left  him, 
and  went  to  Mn  Lane,  and  told  her  Uhat  he  had 
been  with  WilUsm,  and  that  he  would  do  well ;'  and 
adrised  her  what  she  should  do  if  his  ague  returned. 
The  next  morning  the  doctor  went  away,  so  that  the 
king  saw  him  no  more.  The  next  day,  tne  Lord  Wil- 
mot  cama  to  the  house  with  his  hawk,  to  see  Mrs 
Lane,  and  so  oonfened  with  William,  who  was  to  con- 
sider what  he  was  to  do.  They  thought  it  necessary 
to  rest  some  days,  till  they  were  informed  what  port 
lay  most  eoiiTenient  for  l^em,  and  what  person  liyed 
nearest  to  1^  upon  whose  fidelity  they  might  rely; 


and  the  king  gaye  him  directions  to  inquire  after 
some  persons,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which 
when  he  should  be  fiilly  instructed,  he  should  return 
again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Wilmot  lodged  at 
a  house  not  far  from  Mr  Norton's,  to  which  he  had 
been  recommended. 

After  some  days'  stay  here,  and  communication  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  by  letters,  the 
king  came  to  know  that  Colonel  Francis  Windham 
liyed  within  little  more  than  a  day's  journey  of  the 
place  where  he  was,  of  which  he  was  yery  glad ;  for,  be- 
sides the  inclination  he  had  to  his  eldest  brother,  whose 
wife  had  been  his  nurse,  this  gentleman  had  behaved 
himself  yery  well  during  the  war,  and  had  been  go- 
yemor  oflDunstar  castle,  where  the  king  had  lod^d 
when  he  was  in  the  west.  After  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  when  all  other  places  were  surrendered  in  that 
county,  he  likewise  surrendered  that,  upon  fair  con- 
ditions, and  made  his  peace,  and  afterwards  married 
a  wife  with  a  competent  fortune,  and  liyed  quietly, 
without  any  suspicion  of  having  lessened  his  afl^tion 
towards  the  king. 

The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him,  and  acquainted  him 
where  he  was,  and  '  that  he  would  gladly  speak  with 
him.'  It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  choose  a  good  place 
where  to  meet,  and  thereupon  the  day  was  appointed. 
After  the  king  had  taken  ids  leaye  of  Mrs  Lane,  who 
remained  with  her  cousin  Norton,  the  king  and  the 
Lord  Wilmot  met  the  colonel ;  and  in  the  way  he  met, 
in  a  town  through  which  they  passed,  Mr  Kirton,  a 
sexrant  of  the  king's,  who  well  knew  the  Lord  Wilmot, 
who  had  no  other  disguise  than  the  hawk,  but  took 
no  notice  of  him,  nor  suspected  the  king  to  be  there ; 
yet  that  day  made  the  king  more  wary  of  having  him 
m  his  company  upon  the  way.  At  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, they  rested  only  one  night,  and  then  the  king 
went  to  the  colonel's  house,  where  he  rested  many 
days,  whilst  the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  the 
king  might  embark,  and  now  they  might  procure  a 
vessel  to  be  ready  there,  which  was  not  easy  to  find, 
there  being  so  great  a  fear  possessing  those  who  were 
honest,  that  it  was  hard  to  procure  any  vessel  that 
was  outward-bound  to  take  in  any  passenger. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Ellison,  who  lived 
near  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  well  known  to 
Colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the 
king's  army,  and  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  yery 
honest  man.  With  him  the  colonel  consulted  how 
they  might  get  a  vessel  to  be  ready  to  take  in  a  couple 
of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were  in  danger  to  be 
arrested,  and  transport  than  into  France.  Though  no 
man  would  ask  who  the  persons  were,  yet  it  could  not 
but  be  suspected  who  they  were ;  at  least  they  con- 
cluded that  it  was  some  of  Worcester  party.  Lyme 
was  generally  as  malicious  and  disafiected  a  town  to 
the  king's  interest  as  any  town  in  England  could  be, 
yet  there  was  in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  of  whose  honesty 
this  captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was  lately 
returned  from  France,  and  had  unladen  his  vessel, 
when  Ellison  asked  him  '  when  he  would  make  an- 
other yoyage  V  And  he  answered, '  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  lading  for  his  ship.'  The  other  asked  '  whether 
e  would  undertake  to  carry  over  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men,  and  land  them  in  France,  if  he  might  be  as  well 
paid  for  his  voyage  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  was 
freighted  by  the  merchants  !*  In  conclusion,  he  told 
him  '  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  for  his  fare.'  The 
large  recompense  had  that  effect,  that  the  man  under- 
took it ;  though  he  said  *  he  must  make  his  proyision 
very  secretly,  for  that  he  might  be  well  suspected  for 
going  to  sea  again  without  being  freighted,  after  he 
was  so  newly  returned.'  Colonel  Windham  being 
advertised  of  this,  came,  together  with  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot, to  the  captain's  house,  from  whence  the  lord  and 
the  captain  rid  to  a  house  near  Lyme,  where  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bark  met  them ;  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  being 
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iatisfied  with  the  ducourse  of  the  man,  and  his  wari- 
ness in  foreseeing  suspicions  which  would  arise,  it  was 
resolred  that  on  such  a  night,  which  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  tides  was  af^reed  upon,  the  man  should 
draw  out  his  yessel  from  the  pier,  and,  being  at  sea, 
should  come  to  such  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  where  his  ship  should  remain  upon  the  beach 
when  the  water  was  gone,  which  would  take  it  off 
again  about  break  of  day  the  next  morning.  There 
was  v&j  near  that  point,  even  in  the  view  of  it,  a 
small  inn,  kept  by  a  man  who  was  reputed  honest,  to 
which  the  caTaliers  of  the  country  often  resorted ;  and 
the  London  road  passed  that  way,  so  that  it  was  sel- 
dom  without  company.  Into  that  inn  the  two  gentle- 
men were  to  come  hi  the  beginning  of  the  night,  that 
they  might  put  themselyes  on  board.  All  things  being 
thus  concerted,  and  good  earnest  given  to  the  master, 
the  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  colonel  retunied  to  the 
colonel's  house,  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  place, 
the  captain  undertaking  every  day  to  look  that  the 
master  should  provide,  and,  if  anything  fell  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  to  give  the  colonel  notice  at  such 
a  place  where  they  intended  the  king  should  be  the 
day  before  he  was  to  embark.  . 

The  king  being  satisfied  with  these  preparations, 
came  at  the  time  appointed  to  that  house  where  he 
was  to  hear  that  all  went  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  of  which 
he  received  assurance  from  the  captain,  who  found 
that  the  man  had  honestly  put  his  provisions  on 
board,  and  had  his  company  ready,  which  were  but 
four  men,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  drawn  out 
that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  two  persons  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  inu :  and  the  captain  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
house,  not  distant  a  mile  from  it ;  the  colonel  remain- 
ing still  at  the  house  where  they  had  lodged  the  night 
before,  till  he  might  hear  the  news  of  their  being  em- 
barked. 

They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn,  and  so 
were  to  be  contented  with  an  ordinary  chamber,  which 
they  did  not  intend  to  sleep  long  in.  But  as  soon  as 
there  appeared  any  light,  Wilmot  went  out  to  discover 
the  bark,  of  which  uiere  was  no  appearance.  In  a 
word,  the  sun  arose,  and  nothing  like  a  ship  in  view. 
They  sent  to  the  captain,  who  was  as  much  amazed ; 
and  he  sent  to  the  town,  and  his  servant  could  not 
find  the  master  of  the  bark,  which  was  still  in  the 
pier.  They  suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
suspected  the  master.  However,  it  being  past  ten  of 
the  clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them  to 
stajr  longer  there,  and  so  they  mounted  their  horses 
again  to  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  left  the 
colonel,  who,  they  knew,  resolved  to  stay  there  till  he 
were  assured  that  they  were  gone. 

The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this :  the  man 
meant  honestly,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  his 
departure ;  and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his 
vessel,  he  had  stayed  in  his  own  house,  and  slept  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  the  time  of  the  tide  being  come 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  board,  he  took  out  of  a 
cupboard  some  linen  and  other  things,  which  he  used 
to  cany  with  him  to  sea.  His  wife  had  observed  that 
he  had  been  for  some  days  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  that  he  had  been  speaking  with  sea- 
men who  used  to  go  with  him,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark ;  of  which 
she  had  asked  her  husband  the  reason,  who  had  told 
her  *  that  he  was  promised  freight  speedily,  and  there- 
fore he  would  make  all  things  ready.'  She  was  sure 
that  there  was  yet  no  lading  in  the  ship,  and  there- 
fore, when  she  saw  her  huslxuid  take  all  those  mate- 
rials with  him,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant  to 
So  to  sea,  and  it  being  late  in  the  night,  she  shut  the 
oor,  and  swore  he  should  not  go  out  of  his  house. 
He  told  her  '  he  must  go,  and  was  engaeed  to  go  to 
that  night,  for  which  he  should  be  well  paid.'  His  | 


wife  told  him  '  she  was  sure  he  was  doing  aoniMriat 
that  would  undo  him,  and  she  was  resolved  he  shoold  ' 
not  go  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he  should  pcrask  in  | 
it,  she  would  tell  the  neighbours,  and  cany  him  be- 
fore the  mayor  to  be  examined,  that  the  truth  might 
be  found  out.'  The  poor  man,  thus  mastered  by  the 
passion  and  violence  of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  yield 
to  her,  that  there  might  be  no  luther  noise,  and  90 
went  into  his  bed. 

And  it  was  veiy  happy  that  the  king's  jcaloosj 
hastened  him  from  that  inn.  It  was  the  soIctu  last- 
day,  which  was  observed  in  those  times  principally  to 
inflame  the  people  against  the  king,  and  all  tlrase  who 
were  loyal  to  him ;  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  tbat 
village  over  against  that  inn,  where  a  weaver,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  used  to  preadi,  and  utter  all  the  fii- 
lany  imaginable  against  the  old  order  of  govcnment : 
and  he  was  then  in  the  chapel  preaching  to  his  oqd- 
negation  when  the  king  went  from  thenoe,  and  tell- 
ug  the  people  '  that  Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  some- 
where in  that  countnr,  and  that  thej  would  merit , 
from  God  Almighty  if'^U&ey  could  find  him  out'  The 
passengers,  who  had  lodged  in  the  inn  that  ni^ 
nad,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  sent  for  a  smith  to  visit , 
their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost.  The  smith,  wktn 
he  had  done  what  he  was  sent  for,  according  to  ike 
custom  of  tiiat  people,  examined  the  feet  of  ue  other 
two  hones,  to  find  more  work.  When  he  had  ohterred 
them,  he  told  the  host  of  the  house '  that  one  of  those 
hones  had  travelled  hr,  and  that  he  was  sore  that 
his  four  shoes  had  been  mado  in  four  several  counties  ;* 
which,  whether  his  skill  was  able  to  discover  or  no, 
was  very  true.  The  smith  going  to  the  sermon,  told 
his  story  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  so  it  came 
to  the  ean  of  the  preacher  when  his  sermon  wis  done. 
Inunediately  ho  sent  for  an  officer,  and  searched  the 
inu,  and  inquired  for  those  horses;  and  being  in- 
formed that  they  were  gone,  he  caused  hones  to  be 
sent  to  follow  them,  and  to  make  inquiiy  «fter  the 
two  men  who  rid  those  horses,  and  poritivdy  dedared 
'  that  one  of  them  was  Charies  Stuart.' 

When  thev  came  again  to  the  colonel,  they  presently 
concluded  that  they  were  to  make  no  lonnr  stay  ia 
those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to  Bfed  a  &hip 
upon  that  coast ;  and  without  any  &rtfier  delay,  they 
rode  back  to  the  colonel's  house,  where  thc^  anired 
in  the  nisht.  Then  they  resolved  to  make  their  next  , 
attempt  m  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  where  Colonel 
Windnam  had  no  interest.  They  must  pass  thxoagh 
all  Wiltshire  before  they  came  thither,  which  woiud 
require  many  days'  journey ;  and  th^  were  fint  to 
consider  what  honest  houses  there  were  in  or  near  the  , 
way,  where  they  might  securely  repose ;  and  it  ms 
thought  very  duigerous  for  the  kinc  to  lide  throogh 
any  great  town,  as  Salisbury  or  Winchester,  which 
mijriit  probably  lie  in  their  way.  ' 

There  was,  between  that  and  Salisboiy,  a  vor  ^ 
honest  gentleman.  Colonel  Robert  Philips,  a  yoosgcr 
brother  of  a  very  good  fiunilv,  which  had  alwap  btto 
very  loyal,  and  he  had  served  the  king  during  tiie  war. 
The  kinff  was  resolved  to  trust  him,  and  so  scot  the 
Lord  Wilmot  to  a  place  from  whence  he  might  Mod 
to  Mr  Philips  to  come  to  him ;  and  when  he  had  , 
spoken  with  him,  Mr  Philips  riionld  come  to  ^ 
king,  and  Wilmot  was  to  stay  in  such  a  place  as  tbej 
two   should   agree.     Mr  Philips  accordingly  caiM 
to  the  colonel^  house,  which  he  could  do  without 
suspicion,  they  being  nearly  allied.    The  wmp  vere  ' 
very  full  of  soldiers,  which  were  sent  now  from  the 
army  to  their  quarters,  and  many  regiments  of  hors» 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  west,  <?  whidi  diTisioo 
Desborough  was  commander^in-diief.    These  marches 
were  like  to  last  for  many  days,  and  it  would  not  be 
fit  for  the  king  to  stay  so  long  in  that  place,    lltere- 
upon  he  resorted  to  his  old  security  of  taking  a  woman 
behind  him,  a  kinswoman  of  Colonel  Windluun,  whom 
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he  canied  in  thai  manner  to  a  place  not  far  from 
SalUbui^,  to  which  Colonel  Philips  conducted  him. 
In  thin  journey  he  pomed  through  the  middle  of  a 
r^ment  of  horn,  and,  presently  after,  met  Des- 
borough  w^inff  down  a  mil  with  three  or  four  men 
with  Mm,  who  had  lodged  in  Salisbury  the  night  be- 
fore, all  that  road  being  full  of  soldiers. 

The  next  day,  upon  the  plains,  Dr  Hinchman,  one 
of  the  prebends  of  Salisbury,  met  the  king,  the  Lord 
Wilmot  4Ukd  Philips  then  leaving  him  to  go  to  the 
KA-coast  to  find  a  ressel,  the  doctor  conducting  the 
king  to  a  place  called  Heale,  three  miles  from  Sialis- 
baiy,  belonging  then  to  Serjeant  Hyde,  who  was  after- 
waids  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  c?  his  elder  brother — a 
house  that  stood  alone  from  neighbours,  and  from  any 
highway — where  coming  in  late  in  the  evening,  he 
supped  with  some  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were 
in  toe  house,  which  could  not  well  be  avoided.  But 
the  next  morning  he  went  early  from  thence,  as  if  be 
had  continued  his  journey;  and  the  widow,  being 
trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guest,  sent  her  ser- 
Tsnts  out  of  the  way,  and  at  an  hour  appointed  re- 
ceived him  again,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  little 
room,  whieL  had  been  made  siuce  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  for  the  concealment  of  delinouents,  ue  scat 

I  always  belonging  to  a  malignant  family. 

Hero  he  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 

,  9ome  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  of  others 
who  daily  resorted  thither,  for  many  days ;  the  widow 
henelf  only  attending  him  with  such  things  as  were 
necessary,  and  bringine  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor 
received  ftom  the  Ix>rd  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Philips. 
A  Tcssel  bein^  at  last  provided  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  notice  &ereof  sent  to  Dr  Hinchman,  he  sent  to 
the  king  to  meet  him  at  Stonehenee,  upon  the  plains, 
three  miles  from  Heale,  whither  the  widow  took  care 
to  direct  him ;  and  being  there  met,  he  attended  him 
to  the  place  where  Colonel  Philips  received  him.  He, 
the  next  day,  delivered  him  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who 
went  with  him  to  a  house  in  Sussex  recommended  by 
Colonel  Ounter,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who  had 
served  the  king  in  the  war,  who  met  him  there,  and 
had  provided  a  little  bark  at  Brighthelmstone,  a 
»ma\\  fisher  town,  where  he  went  early  on  board,  and, 
b;^  God's  blessing,  arrived  safely  in  Normandy. 

[^Charaeter  of  Oliver  Cromiodl,} 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  quot  vituperare  ne  inimiei 
quidem  poumU,  niti  fU  timullaudent;  whom  his  very 
enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half 
that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage,  industry, 
and  judgment.    He  must  have  had  a  wonderful  un- 
.  derstanding  in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and 
as  ^reat  a  dexterity  in  applying  them  ;  who,  from  a 
prirate  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  family), 
without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  could 
rai^e  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and 
knead  such  opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  hu- 
moum,  and  interests  into  a  consistence,  that  contri- 
buted to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut 
!  off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that 
I  they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What 
wa»  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him, 
aiuum  am,  qua  nemo  cmdertt  honua  ;  peHecisK,  qme  a 
I  mtUo,  mai  fmrtiuimo,  per/ici  potaetU — [*  he  attempted 
those  thinn  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured 
'  on,  and  adueved  those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant 
I  andgreat  man  could havosucceeded.']  Without  doubt, 
,  no  man  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any- 
I  thing,   or   brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more 
I  wickedly,  more  m  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion 
'  And  monil  honesty.    Yet  wickedness  aa  great  as  his 


could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circum- 
spection and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  reso- 
lution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  person  in  no  d<^ree  gracious,  no  ornament 
of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  inde- 
cency, notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  by 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
very  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  commu- 
nicated any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon  with  more 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  What  he  once  resolved,  in  which 
he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor 
endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority, 
but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who  were  not  will- 
ing to  yield  it.  *  ♦ 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made 
Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  subservient  to  his 
conmiands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all 
other  matters,  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of  his 
jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for 
the  law,  rarely  intervKMlng  between  party  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  indignation  and 
haughtmess  with  those  who  were  refractoir,  and  durst 
contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  all  who  com- 
plied with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  protec- 
tion, he  used  great  civility,  generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated  him, 
to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and 
govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  in  devoted 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness  at  home  was 
out  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discover  which  &ared  him  most,  France,  Spain, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friendship  was  cur- 
rent at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all 
sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest  to  his  plea- 
sure, so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demanded  that 
either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.  *        * 

To  conclude  his  character:  Cromwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  follow  Machiavel's  method ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  neoessaiy,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that  in  the  council  of  officers  it  was  more  than 
once  proposed,  '  that  there  might  be  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to 
secure  the  government,*  but  that  Cromwell  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of 
many  crimes  against  which  damnation  is  denounced, 
and  for  which  nell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some 
good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some 
men  m  all  ages  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  he  will  be 
looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave  wicked  man. 

BULSTRODE  WHITELOC&E. 

BuLsrnoDE  Whitelocke  (1605-1676),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  wrote  MemoriaJs  ofEngluh  Affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  the 
R^toration,  was  of  principles  opposite  to  those  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  though,  like  Selden  and  other  mode- 
rate anti-royalists,  he  was  averse  to  a  civil  war. 
Whitelocke  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Hampden  during 
I  the  prosecution  of  that  celebrated  patriot  for  refusing 
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to  pay  ■hip-monej.  Ai  &  meml)er  of  parUuneiit,  uid 

one  (^  tlis  commissionen  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
king  at  Oxford,  he  advocsted  pacific  measures;  and, 
being  an  enemy  to  arbitrary  power  botli  in  church 
ajid  itate,  he  refuted,  tn  the  WeBtmioBter  assembly 
for  settling  the  form  of  church  goTcmment,  to  ad- 
mit the  auumed  divine  right  of  presbytery.  Under 
Cromwell  he  held  several  high  appointmcnti ;  and 
daring  the  govemmentof  the  I^tector'i  son  Richard, 
acted  as  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  great  seal.  At  the 
Bestoration,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Wiltshire, 
which  continued  to  be  his  principal  reaidence  till  hi 
death  in  1676.  Whitelocke's  '  Memorials'  not  hav 
log  been  intended  for  pablicatiou,  are  almost  wholly 
written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  collection  of  historical  materials  than  as 
history  itself.  In  a  posthamous  volame  of  Eaayi, 
Btxiaiaitiad  aad  Civil,  he  strongly  advocates  rdi- 
gious  toleration. 


Edinburgh  In  1643,  and  after  entering  life  as 
clergyman  of  his  native  church,  and  holding  for 
some  years  the  divinity  profeasarship  at  Ghugow, 
be  removed  to  B  benefice  in  London,  where,  partly 
by  his  talents,  and  partly  through  forward  and  offl- 
ciooB  habits,  he  rendered  himself  the  confidant  of 
many  high  political  persons.  In  1679  he  greatly 
Increased  his  reputation  by  publishing  the  first 
volume  of  a  HiMory  of  the  ntfomation  m  En^and. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  at  the  time  when  the 
Popish  Plot  was  engaging  public  attention,  pro- 
cared  to  the  author  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
the  history.  This  he  did  by  publishing  two  addi- 
tional volume!  Id  1681  and  1714;  and  the  work  is 
considered  the  best  existing  account  of  the  important 
occurrences  of  which  it  treats.  The  conduct  of 
Charles  H.  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  was 
highly  offensive  to  Burnet,  who  formed  an  intimate 
connexion  witli  the  opposition  party,  and  even  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king,  fteelj  censuring  both  his  public 
act<  and  private  vices.  Both  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  his  opinions  brought  him  into  dis- 
pleainre  wiUi  the  court  Having,  therefore,  retired  to 
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the  continent,  he  became  serviceable  in  HoQmd  b  ., 

the  Prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  the  eipeiStkii 
which  brought  about  the  Revolntion,  and  was  rs- '  \ 
warded  with  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Both  u  s  ' 
prelate  and  a  literary  man,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  with  usefulness  and  activity,  till  iti  ttr- 
mination  in  1715.  Bumet  left  in  manuscript  hii  \ 
celebrated  Hiatory  of  My  Ovm  Timtt,  giving  an  out-  | 
line  of  the  events  of  the  dvil  war  and  commni'  ', 
wealth,  and  a  full  narration  of  what  took  dace  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  year  1713,  durmg  which  ' 
period  the  author  advanced  from  his  seventeenth  to  ; 
Eiis  Beventieth  year.  As  he  had,  under  various  cir- 
personally  known  the  c< 


been  able  to  exhibit  all  these  in  his  work  with  i 
felicity  not  inferior  to  Clarendon's,  though  allowimra 
is  also  required  to  be  made  in  his  case  for  politkal 

Erqudices.  Foreseeing  that  the  freedom  will  which  i 
e  delivered  hia  opinions  cnnceming  men  of  all  nnki 
and  parties  would  give  oObnce  in  many  quartcn, 
Bisliop  Bumet  ordered,  in  his  will,  that  his  history 
should  not  be  published  till  lixyears  after  hiideaih;  , 
■o  that  it  did  not  make  its  appewaiice  till  17S3.*  In 
publication,  as  might  have  been  expected,  *u  a 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  nnmennu  «ttirk> 
on  the  reputation  of  the  author,  whose  veracity  and  ', 
bimeis  were  loudly  impeached.  It  fell  nnder  the 
lash  of  the  Tory  wits~-Pope,  Sirift,  and  Arbnthnot;  , 
by  the  Isst  of  whom  it  was  ridiculed  in  a  humorDu 
modoctioD,  entitled  Atamiri  of  P.  P.,  Orrk  of  ika 
PariMk.  In  the  opinion  of  a  more  impartial  posterin.  , 
however,  Biahop  Burnet's  honest  &eedom  of  speech.  . 
hia  intrepid  exposure  of  injostice  and  cornptitai.  id 
what  rank  soever  he  found  it  to  exist,  and  th«  liir- 
lineat  and  general  accuracy  with  which  the  ercolt 
and  characters  of  his  age  are  described,  arefumoiv 
than  aufflcient  to  counterbalance  his  garrulons  vaiulj 
«nd  aelf-importance,  and  a  singular  tendency  to  riev 
persons  and  occurrences  with  the  spirit  and  credu- 
lity of  a  partisan.  There  is  no  good  reuon  to  sap- 
pose  that  he  willing  distorts  t^e  truth ;  though, 
in  his  preface,  he  m^et  the  followior  admisiian  thll 
some  things  may  have  been  oTer..ciMonied.  '1  finl 
that  the  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  baseooi. 
the  malice,  and  the  AiJsehood  of  mankind,  has  in- . 
dined  me  to  be  apt  to  think  generally  tlie  wont 
both  of  men  and  parties  i  and,  indeed,  tfae  peeviih- ' 
ness,  the ill-natnre,  and  theamhitionef  many  clDgT* 
men.  has  sharpened  my  spirits  too  much  against 
them :  so  I  warn  my  reader  to  take  all  that  I  say  on 
these  heads  with  some  grains  of  aUowanoe.  tboagh  I 
have  watched  over  my^  and  my  pen  so  carrfblly. 
that  I  hope  there  ia  no  great  occsaion  for  ths 
ipology.  I  have  written,'  says  he,  '  with  a  dcai^  W 
nake  both  myself  and  my  readers  wiser  and  better, 
md  to  lay  open  the  good  tnA  bad  ctf  all  sides  ud 
parties  as  clearly  and  impartially  as  I  mya^  ondn- 
stood  it  i  conceiding  notUng  that  I  thought  fit  to  tr 
known,  and  representing  things  in  tl>eir  nitml 
colours,  without  art  or  disguise,  without  any  lejrud 
hindred  or  friends,  to  parties  or  intensts;  tel 
do  solemnly  say  this  to  the  worid,  aod  make  mv 
humble  appeal  upon  it  to  the  great  God  of  truth, 
that  I  tell  the  troth  on  all  occa^ons,  as  Mlj  sol 
freely  as  upon  my  best  inquiry  I  have  been  able  to 
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afnrionip&iiy-maii,  and  easily  imposed  on  hy  any 
\jrag  spirit  or  his  own  &ction ;  but  he  was  a  better 
pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the 
lishops*  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  fkmily 
when  he  died,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I 
righUy  remember),  yet  he  left  them  nothing  more 
than  Iheir  mother's  fortune.  He  always  declared, 
that  he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crime  if  he  were  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out 
of  the  rsTenne  of  his  bishopric** 

The  principal  works  of  Bishop  Burnet,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  are  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
ofUamkan  (1676) ;  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  Emi  of  Rochester  (1680),  whom  he  attended  on 
bis  penitent  death-bed ;  TTie  Lives  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  BiAap  Beddt  (1682  and  1685) ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More*s  *  Utopia  ;*  f  and  yarious 
theological  treatises,  among  which  is  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirtu-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  ofEnaland 
His  style,  though  too  unpolished  to  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  historical  writers,  is  spirited  and 
vigorous ;  while  his  works  afford  sufficient  evidence 
that  to  various  and  extensive  knowledge  he  added 
great  acuteness  in  the  discrimination  of  human  cha- 
racter. As  he  composed  with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  avoided  long  and  intricate  sentences,  his  pages 
are  much  more  readable  than  those  of  Clarendon. 

[Death  cmd  Character  of  Edwaard  F/.] 
[From  the  *  History  of  tho  lUfonnation.*] 

Id  the  beginning  of  January  this  year  [1558],  he 
yn»  seised  with  a  ^p  cough,  and  all  medicines  that 
were  used  did  rather  mciease  than  lessen  it.  He  was 
A)  ill  when  the  parliament  met,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  ^  to  Westminster,  but  ordered  their  first  meeting 
and  the  sermon  to  be  at  Whitehall.  In  the  time  of 
his  sickness.  Bishop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  and 
took  occasion  to  ran  out  much  on  works  of  charity^ 
and  the  obligation  that  lav  on  men  of  high  condition 
io  be  eminent  in  good  works.  This  touched  the  king 
to  the  quick  ;  so  that,  presently  after  the  sermon,  he 
«ent  for  the  bishop.  And,  after  he  had  commanded 
him  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  be  covered,  he  resumed 
most  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  said  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it.  He  desired 
him,  as  he  had  already  given  him  the  exhortation  in 
general,  so  to  direct  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  parti- 
cular. The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in 
so  joimg  a  piince,i(  burst  forth  in  tears,  expressing 
how  mudi  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  such  inclmations 
in  him ;  but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on 
it,  and  craved  leave  to  consult  with  the  lord-mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen.  So  the.  king  writ  by  him  to 
them  to  consult  speedily  how  the  poor  should  be  re- 
lieved.    They  considered  theriB  were  three  sorts  of 

«  King's  *  AnMdotes/  p.  185.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Bdin- 
bnn^h  Reriew,  toL  zxxtI.  p^  15)  charaoterises  Bomet  as  '  a 
zealous  and  arowed  partisan,  but  an  honest  writer,  whose 
•Mount  cyf  faets  is  seldom  sabstantially  erroneous,  though  It  be 
oft«n  fnaecnrato  in  points  of  form  and  detalL*  Dr  Johnson's 
optnkm  is  thus  rsooided  \ij  Boswell :— *  Bttmet's  Hlstoiy  of  His 
Own  llmfls  Is  Tsry  entertaininir :  the  style,  Indeed,  Is  mere 
chitchat  I  do  not  belieTe  that  Bomet  Intentionally  lied ;  but 
1m  WM  M)  much  prq)udioed,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out  the 
troth.  Be  waa  Uke  a  man  who  rasolTes  to  regulate  his  time  by 
a  certain  watch,  but  will  not  inquire  whether  the  watch  is 
r«;ht  or  not'  Horaoe  Walpole  says—*  Bmnet's  style  and  manner 
are  Tcry  interesting ;  it  seems  as  if  he  had  Just  come  Aram  the 
long'B  deaet,  or  from  the  apartments  of  the  men  whom  he 
^Moibes,  and  was  telUng  his  reader.  In  plain  honest  terms, 
^bathe  had  seen  and  heazd.' 

t  An  extiaot  fttmi  this  will  be  found  at  p.  60  of  the  present 
TQlmnei 

t  The  Uag  was  sixtasn  years  of  agSb 


poor ;  such  as  were  so  bj  natural  infirmity  or  folly, 
as  impotent  persons,  and  madmen  or  idiots ;  such  as 
were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  or  maimed  persons ;  and 
such  as,  Inr  their  idleness,  did  cast  themaelres  into 
poverty.  So  the  king  ordered  the  Oreyfriars'  church, 
near  Newgate,  with  the  rerenues  belonging  to  it,  to 
be  a  house  for  orphans ;  St  Bartholomew's,  near  Smith- 
field,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of 
Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  soch 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  grant  for  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  in  Southwark, 
whidi  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in  August  last. 
And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  which 
was  not  done  before  the  5th  of  June  this  Tear,  he 
thanked  God  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had 
finished  that  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of 
those  houses,  which,  by  many  great  additions  since 
that  time,  have  risen  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  in 
Europe. 

He  expressed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness, 
great  submission  to  the  vrill  of  God,  and  seemed  glad 
at  the  approaches  of  death ;  onlvy  the  consideration 
of  religion  and  the  church  touched  him  much ;  and 
upon  uiat  account  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  life. 
*  *  His  distemper  rather  increased  than  abated ; 
so  that  the  physicians  had  no  hope  of  his  recoveiy. 
Upon  which  a  confident  woman  came,  and  undertook 
his  cure,  if  he  might  be  put  into  her  hands.  This  was 
done,  and  the  physicians  were  put  from  him,  upon 
this  pretence,  that,  they  having  no  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very, in  a  desperate  case  desperate  remedies  were  to 
be  applied.  This  was  said  to  be  the  Ihike  of  Nor- 
thumberland's adrioe  in  particular ;  and  it  increased 
the  people's  jealousy  of  him,  when  they  saw  the  king 
grow  sensibly  worse  every  day  after  he  came  under 
the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  so  plain,  she  was 
put  from  him,  and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for, 
and  took  him  into  their  charge.  But  if  they  had  small 
hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.  Death  thus 
hastening  on  him,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  done  but  ha^f  his  work,  except  he  had  got  the 
king's  sisters  in  his  hands,  got  the  council  to  write  to 
them  in  the  king's  name,  inriting  them  to  come  and 
keep  him  company  in  his  sickness.  But  as  they  were 
on  the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body 
were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  death  approaching ;  and 
so  he  composed  himself  to  die  in  a  most  devout  man- 
ner. His  whole  exercise  was  in  short  prayers  and  eja- 
culations. The  last  that  he  was  heard  to  jise  was  in 
these  words : '  Lord  (}od,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable 
and  wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  how- 
beit,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  Lord,  I  commit 
my  spirit  to  thee.  Oh  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it 
were  for  me  to  be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sake, 
send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  truly  serve  thee. 
Oh  my  Lord  God,  bless  my  people,  and  save  thine  in- 
heritance. Oh  lK>rd  God,  save  thy  chosen  people  of 
England ;  oh  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from  pa- 
pistry, and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my 
people  may  praise  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  his 
sake.'  Seeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled 
that  they  were  so  near,  and  had  heard  him ;  but,  with 
a  pleasant  countenance,  he  said  he  had  been  praying 
to  God.  And  soon  af%er«  the  pangs  of  death  coming 
upon  him,  he  said  to  Sir  Henir  Si&ey,  who  was  hold- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  '  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit ;'  and  so  he  breathed  out 
his  innocent  soul. 

Thus  died  King  Edward  VI.,  that  incomparable 
voung  prince.  He  was  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time. 
He  was  not  only  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  other 
liberal  sciences,  but  knew  well  the  state  of  his  king- 
dom. He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  writ  the  charac- 
ters that  were  given  him  of  all  the  chirf  men  of  the 
nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenants,  and  justices 
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of  the  peace  orer  England :  in  it  he  had  marked  down 
their  way  of  liTing,  and  their  zeal  for  religion.  He 
had  studied  the  matter  of  the  mint,  with  the  exchange 
and  Talue  of  money ;  so  that  he  imderBtood  it  well, 
as  appears  hy  his  journal.  He  also  understood  forti' 
iication,  and  designed  well.  He  knew  all  the  har- 
bours and  ports,  Iwth  of  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
France  and  Scotland ;  and  how  much  water  they  had, 
and  what  was  the  way  of  coming  into  them.  He  had 
acquired  great  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs ;  so  that 
he  talked  with  the  ambaissadors  about  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  that  was  possible ;  which  appears  in 
most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quick- 
nesi)  of  apprehension ;  and,  being  mistrustful  of  his 
memory,  used  to  take  notes  of  umost  eyeiything  he 
heard ;  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that 
those  about  him  might  not  imderstand  them;  and 
afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  journal.  He  had  a 
copy  brought  him  of  everything  that  passed  in  coun- 
cil, which  he  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept  the  key  of  that 
always  himself. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of 
his  mind  were  wonderful ;  but  his  virtues  and  true 
piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  *  *  [He]  was 
tender  and  compassionate  in  a  high  measure ;  so  that 
he  was  much  agunst  taking  away  the  lives  of  here- 
tics; and  ther^ore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  he  per- 
suaded him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of 
Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  because 
he  thought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He 
expressed  great  tenderness  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
in  his  sickneu,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  He  took 
particular  care  of  the  suits  of  all  poor  persons ;  and 
gave  Dr  Cox  special  chaige  to  see  that  their  petitions 
were  speedily  answered,  and  used  oft  to  consult  with 
him  how  to  get  their  matters  set  forward.  He  was  an 
exact  keeper  of  his  word  ;  And  therefore,  as  appears 
by  his  journal,  was  most  careful  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
to  keep  his  credit,  knowing  that  to  be  the  chief  nerve 
of  government ;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his  faith, 
and  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  recover,  and  made  himself  liable  to  perpetual 
distrusts  and  extreme  contempt. 

He  had,  above  all  thinss,  a  great  regard  to  religion. 
He  took  notes  of  such  thmgs  as  he  heard  in  sermons, 
which  more  especially  concerned  himself ;  and  made 
his  measures  of  all  men  by  their  zeal  in  that  matter. 
*  *  All  men  who  saw  and  observed  these  qualities 
in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised  b^  God  for  most 
extraordinary  ends ;  and  when  he  died,  concluded 
that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  great,  that  had 
provoked  God  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  under 
whose  government  they  were  like  to  have  seen  such 
blessed  times.  He  was  so  affable  and  sweet-natured, 
that  all  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times ;  by  which 
he  came  to  be  most  universally  beloved ;  and  all  the 
high  things  that  could  be  devised  were  said  by  the 
people  to  express  their  esteem  of  him. 

[Ckmxicter  ofLefghton,  Bishop  of  DvmUane — Him 

[From  the  *  HtotoiT  of  My  Own  TImei.'] 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Lei^hton,  who  had  in  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  time  writ  'Zion's  Plea  against  the 
Prelates,'  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Star- 
Chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  ungovemed  heat.  He 
Rent  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who 
was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had 
great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension,  with 
a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that 
ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theo- 


logical learning,  ehieily  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptorei. 
But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  pos* 
sessed  with  the  hij^eet  and  noblest  sense  of  divine 
things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.    He  had  no  re- 
gard to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  s 
constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  »  petpetual  fast   He 
had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.    He 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  posnble, 
and  to  defdre  that  all  other  persons  should  think  as 
meanly  of  him  as  he  did  hinuielf.    He  boce  all  som 
of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  plea- 
sure in  it.    He  had  so  subdued  the  natuiml  heal  cf 
his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents,  and 
in  a  coune  of  twenty*two  years'  intimate  couTenatiai 
with  him,  I  never  observra  the  least  tagn.  of  pasfion 
but  upon  one  single  occasion.    He  brou^it  himself 
into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  hin 
laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.    And  he  kept  himself 
in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remexfi- 
ber  that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  woid.    Tbeie 
was  a  visible  tendency  in  aXi  he  said  to  i&ise  his  ovn 
mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with,  to  serious  leflee- 
tions.    He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation. 
And  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  sad 
ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  tem- 
per that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sort.  He  ira« 
the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  othos,  or  of 
imposing  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible ;  so  that 
he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to  others. 
He  said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers,  and  eveiy  man 
was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  cduld.   His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of 
the  wa^,  and  suiprising,  yet  just  and  genuine.  And  be 
had  laid  together  in  hu  memory  the  greatest  ticanire 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  that  I  have  ever  known 
any  man  master  of;  and  he  used  them  in  the  taptesi 
manner  possible.    He  had  been  bred  up  with  the 
greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  name  of  the 
church  of  England.    From  Scotland,  his  fitther  «ent 
him  to  travel.    He  spent  some  years  in  France,  snd 
spoke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.    He  came 
afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Prubj- 
terian  ordination ;  but  he  quickly  broke  through  the 
prejudices  of  his  education.     His  prea^ing  had  a 
sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.    The 
grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  sudi,  that 
few  heard  him  without  a  veiy  sensible  emption :  I  am 
sure  I  never  did.    His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but 
there  was  a  miyesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  seniMHtf  I 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.    And  yet  vitk 
this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a 
preacher,  that  while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to 
employ  ail  others.  And  when  he  was  a  bishop,  he  cbo« 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give 
notice  beforehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  veiy  low  voice, 
and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.    *    * 

Upon  his  coming  to  me  [in  London],  I  wasamaied 
to  see  him,  at  above  seventy,  look  still  so  Ixesh  and 
well,  that  age  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  witb 
him.  His  hair  was  still  black,  and  all  his  motioni 
were  lively.  He  had  the  same  quickness  of  thoo^t, 
and  strength  of  memory,  but,  above  all,  the  same  beat 
and  life  of  devotion,  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  bim. 
When  I  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  first  seeing  bin 
how  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  veiy  near  bis 
end  for  all  that,  and  his  work  and  journey  both  vere 
now  almost  done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  great 
impression  on  me.  He  was  the  next  day  taken  vitb 
an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  with  a  cold  and  with 
stitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  fpeedi  i 
and  sense  went  away  of  a  sudden.    And  he  continoed 
panting  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  died  witboot   | 
pangs  or  convulsions.    I  was  by  him  all  the  wbik. 
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Thaa  I  lost  him  who  had  been  for  so  muij  yean  the 
chief  guide  of  my  whole  life.    He  had  lired  ten  Tean 
in  SoiBiex,  in  great  privacy,  diriding  his  time  wholly 
between  study  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good ; 
for  in  the  {larish  where  he  lived,  and  in  tho  parishes 
round  about,  he  was  always  employed  in  preaching, 
and  in  reading  prayers.    He  distributed  all  he  had 
in  charities,  choosing  rather  to  have  it  go  through 
othor  people's  hands  than  his  own;  for  I  was  his 
almoner  in  London.    He  had  gathered  a  well-chosen 
library  of  carious  as  well  as  mful  books,  which  he 
left  to  the  diocese  of  Dumblane  for  the  use  of  the 
cleigy  there,  that  country  being  ill  provided  with 
books.    He  lamented  oft  to  me  t^e  stupidity  that  he 
observed  among  the  commons  of  Englaod,  who  seemed 
to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  matters  of  religion 
than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.    He  retained 
iitiU  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland ;  and  if  he 
had  Keen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would 
have  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.    In  the 
short  time  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  hands,  that  duke  had  been  pos- 
sessed with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved 
the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotland,  if  he  would  not  encage  in  a  bishopric  there. 
But  that  fell  with  that  dake's  credit.    He  was  in  his 
,  last  years  turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  popery 
than  I  had  imagined  a  man  of  his  temper  and  of  his 
I  laxffeness  in  point  of  opinion  was  capable  of.     He 
spoke  of  the  coiruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of 
,  the  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  with  an 
extraordinary  concern;  and  lamented  the  shameful 
I  advances  that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  popery. 
,  He  did  this  with  a  tenderness  and  an  edge  that  1  did 
not  expect  from  so  recluse  and  mortified  a  man.    He 
,  looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in 
with  very  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneasy 
'  at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it  was  the  best 
constituted  church  in  the  world.     He  thought  it  was 
truly  so  with  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship, 
I  and  the  main  part  of  our  government ;  but  as  to  the 
administration,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
'  cal  courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought 
vre  looked  like  a  fair  carcass  of  a  body  without  a 
'  spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and 
,  that  laboriousness  in  the  cler<^,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his 
.  death.  He  used  often  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose 
a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  it  looking  like 
a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all 
I  SiS  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  it.    He  added,  that  the  officious  tenderness 
,  and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dying 
man ;  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those 
,  that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give 
'  less  disturbance.    And  he  obtained  what  he  desired, 
for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  Warwick  Lane.  Another 
circumstance  was,  that  while  ho  was  bishop  in  Scot- 
land, he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased  to  pay 
,  him.  So  that  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  which  was 
raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his 
affairs  there.    And  the  last  payment  that  he  could 
I  expect  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  six 
^eeks  before  his  death.    So  that  his  provision  and 
I  journey  failed  both  at  once. 


{Ckarticter  of  Charles  II A 
I 

[From  the  same.] 

Thus  Uved  and  died  King  Charles  II.    He  was  the 

,  gi]eat^  instance  in  history  of  the  various  revolutions 

of  which  any  one  man  seemed  capable.    He  was  bred 

•  up  the  fiiit  twelve  years  of  his  life  with  the  splendour 

\  "U^t  became  the  heir  of  so  great  a  crown.    After  that, 


he  passed  throu^  eighteen  years  of  great  inequali- 
ties ;  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  only 
receive  him,  though  upon  terms  hard  of  digestion,  but 
made  an  attempt  upon  England  for  him,  though  a 
feeble  one.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester  with  too 
much  indifference.  And  then  he  showed  more  care 
of  his  person  than  became  one  who  had  so  much  at 
stake.  He  wandered  about  England  for  ten  weeks 
after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But,  under 
all  the  apprehensions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he  showed 
a  temper  so  careless,  and  so  much  tumerl  to  levity, 
that  he  was  then  diverting  himself  with  little  house- 
hold sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  He 
got  at  last  out  of  England.  But  he  hiui  been  obliged 
to  so  many  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful 
of  him,  that  he  seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  miUce 
an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they  deserved,  he  forgot  them 
all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  have  this  pretty  deep 
in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  ought  never  to  re- 
member past  services,  but  that  their  acceptance  of 
them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted 
this  piece  of  prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner ;  for 
he  never  seemed  to  chaige  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
his  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that 
had  been  done  him.  While  he  was  abroad  at  Paris, 
Colon,'  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  anything 
to  heart.  He  pursued  all  his  diversions  and  irregular 
pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed  to  be  as  serene 
under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to 
any  of  those  projects  with  which  he  often  complained 
that  his  chancellor  persecuted  him.  That  in  which 
he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  sup- 
porting his  expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  that  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to  him.  During 
his  exile,  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  plea- 
sures, that  he  became  incapable  of  application.  He 
spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  yet 
less  in  thinking.  And  in  the  state  his  afiairs  were 
then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  say  to  eveiy  person, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he  thought  would 
please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises  went  very 
easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of 
mankind,  that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and 
governing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  persons 
with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  And  in  that 
few  men  in  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearances 
of  sincerity  better  than  he  could  ;  under  which  so 
much  artifice  was  usually  hid,  that  in  conclusion  he 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistrustful 
of  him.  He  had  great  vices,  but  scarce  any  virtues 
to  correct  them.  He  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were 
less  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful  ones. 
He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hated 
business,  and  could  not  bear  the  engaging  in  anything 
that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  any 
constmint.  And  though  he  desired  to  become  abso- 
lute, and  to  overturn  l^th  our  religion  and  our  laws, 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself 
the  trouble,  which  so  great  a  design  required.  He 
hod  an  appearance  of  gentleness  in  his  outward  de- 
portment ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  bowels  nor 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  his  life 
he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  crimes, 
even  blood  itself,  yet  he  never  forgave  anything  that 
was  done  against  himself,  after  his  first  and  general 
act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done 
rather  upon  maxims  of  state  than  inclinations  of 
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mercy.  He  deliTered  himaelf  up  to  a  most  enorrooiu 
coune  of  vice,  without  any  sort  of  restraint,  eyen  from 
the  consideration  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  moot 
studied  extraracances  that  way  seemed,  to  the  rery 
last,  to  be  much  delighted  in  and  pursued  by  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  makmg  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  by  a  sofkness  in  his  whole  way  of  eonrersation, 
as  he  was  certainly  the  best-bred  man  of  the  age. 
But  when  it  appemd  how  little  oould  be  built  on 
his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  he 
was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men 
of  quality,  who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself  to 
corrupt  them  both  In  religion  and  morality ;  in  which 
he  proved  so  unhappily  successful,  that  he  left  Eng- 
land much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  hi^ 
found  it  at  his  restoration.  He  lored  to  talk  oyer  all 
the  stories  of  his  life  to  eyeiy  new  man  that  came 
about  him.  His  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  canying  messages  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics. 
He  went  oyer  these  in  a  yeiy  frraoeful  manner,  but 
so  often  and  so  copiously,  that  sll  those  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  them  grew  weary  of  them ;  and 
when  he  entered  on  those  stories,  they  usually  with- 
drew. So  that  he  often  besan  them  in  a  full  audience, 
and  before  he  had  done,  there  were  not  aboye  four  or 
fiye  persons  left  about  him,  which  drew  a  seyere  jest 
from  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  He  said  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  haye  so  sood  a  memory  as  to  re* 
peat  the  same  story  without  losing  the  least  circum- 
stance, and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to 
the  same  persons  the  yery  day  before.  This  made 
him  fond  of  stiansers,  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his 
often-repeated  stones,  and  went  away  as  in  a  rapture 
at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king. 

His  person  and  temper,  his  yices  as  well  as  his  for- 
tunes, resemble  the  character  that  we  haye  giyen  us 
of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the 
parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's  banishment,  and 
nis  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison 
in  that  resjpect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  loye  of  pleasures ;  his  raising  of  favourites, 
and  trusting  them  entirely;  and  his  pulling  them 
down,  and  hating  them  excessiyely ;  his  art  of  coyer- 
ing  deep  designs,  particularly  of  reyenge,  with  an 
appearance  of  softoess,  brings  them  so  near  a  likeness, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  obsenre  the  resem- 
blance of  their  faces  and  persons.  At  Rome,  I  saw 
one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
lost  his  teeth.  But,  bating  ihe  alteration  which  that 
made,  it  was  so  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  Borg- 
hese  and  Siguier  Dominico,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
statue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  touch  him  much.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  lost  him  by  whom  only  he  could  have  balanced 
the  surriying  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  em- 
broiled all  his  affairs  to  preserye  the  succession  to 
him. 


His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch 


and  those 


terrible  calamities  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  London, 
with  that  loss  and  reproach  vniich  he  suffered  by  the 
insult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  conclude  there 
was  a  curse  upon  his  goyemment.  His  throwing  the 
public  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon  was 
both  unjust  and  ungrateful.  And  when  his  people 
had  brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  his 
entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selling  that  to 
France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Ihitch  war 
with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  for  the  first;  his 
beginning  it  with  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet,  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  and  his  decLua- 
tion  for  toleration,  which  was  a  step  for  the  introduc- 


tion of  popery,  make  suck  a  chain  of  black  actiaas, 
flowing  from  blacker  designs,  that  it  amased  those 
who  had  known  all  this  to  see  with  whai  tmfradent 
strains  of  flattery  addresses  were  penned  during  bis , 
life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  death.    His  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  raising  the  nealnesB  «f 
France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  that  it  ooald 
not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  true  fenie. ' 
Ruyigny  told  me  he  desired  tlutt  all  the  mcthodi  the ' 
French  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  nsnl 
force  might  be  sent  him  ;  and  he  sud  he  seemed  to  I 
study  them  with  concern  and  zeal.    He  showed  what 
errors  they  committed,  and  how  they  ou^t  to  be  cor- , 
rected,  as  if  he  had  been  a  yiceroy  to  nance,  rather 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  haye  watched  oyer  aod . 
preyented  the  progress  they  made,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  mischiefs  Uukt  could  happen  to  him  or  to  hi;  < 
people.     They  that  judged  the  most  fiayourablj  of 
this,  thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  so  neat  a  fleet  as  Fnmcf  | 
could  join  to  his  own,  he  mi^t  be  able  to  destrvr  > 
them.    But  others  put  a  worse  construction  on  it;j 
and  thought,  that  seeing  he  could  not  quite  master ' 
or  deceive  his  subjects  by  his  own  strength  and  ma- ' 
nagement,  he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the  great- 1 
ness  of  the  French  at  sea,  that  I7  their  assistance  he  1 
might  more  certainly  subdue  his  own  people ;  aoconi* ' 
ing  to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  fiallen  from ' 
Lord  Clifford,  that  if  the  king  must  be  in  a  depend-  { 
enoe,  it  was  better  to  p%y  it  to  a  great  and  generow 
king,  than  to  flve  hundred  of  his  own  insolent  sab* 
jects. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  irickeder,  as  veD 
as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  w» 
professing  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  expressing 
Doth  seal  and  affection  to  it,  was  yet  secretly  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome ;  thus  mocking  Gk)d,  and 
deceiving  the  world  with  so  gross  a  prevarication.  | 
And  his  not  having  the  hones^  or  courage  to  own  it . 
at  the  last ;  his  not  showing  any  sign  of  the  least  re- 1 
morse  for  his  ill-led  life,  or  any  tenderness  either  for 
his  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  oueen  and  his  to-  j 
vants ;  and  his  recommending  only  his  mistresses  and . 
their  children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  been  j 
a  strange  conclusion  to  any  other's  life,  but  was  ireli , 
enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his.  , 

I 
{The  Czar  Peter  in  England  in  1698.] 


[From  the  same.]  ' 

I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  the  fbnner  year,  the 
Czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  country,  on  which  I  will 
now  enlaree.    He  came  this  winter  over  to  Eo^and, 
and  stayed  some  months  among  us.    I  waited  ofUo  > 
on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to  1 
offer  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  coo- , 
stitution  as  he  was  willing  to  receive,    f  had  good  in- 
terpreters, so  I  had  mudi  free  discourse  with  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and 
very  brutal  in  his  passion.    He  ruses  his  natoial  heat 
by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifles  himself  1 
with  great  application ;  he  is  subject  to  convnlnTe 
motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  head  seems  to  he 
affected  with  these  ;'  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a  < 
larger  measure  of  knowledge  than  mi^t  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent ;  a  want . 
of  judgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear  I 
in  him  too  ofUn  and  too  evidently ;  he  is  mediani- 
cally  turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to 
be  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  groU  prince.    This  was  hii 
chief  study  and  ezerdse  while  he  stored  heie;  hei 
wrought  much  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  alii 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships.    He  told  me 
he  designed  a  great  fleet  at  Aauph,  and  wi&  it  to 
attack  the  Turkish  empire  ;  but  he  did  not  sesm  ti^ 
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able  of  conductiDg  bo  great  a  design,  tliough  hu  con- 
duct in  Ms  wan  since  this  has  disooTered  a  greater 
genius  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
desiroQS  to  iindenrtaBa  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
Mem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  MoscoTy.  He  was, 
indeed,  resolred  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  polish 
Ms  people  hj  sending  some  of  them  to  trarel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  lire 
among  them*  He  seemed  apprehensive  still  of  his 
lister's  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  pas- 
sion and  seTeritj  in  his  temper.  He  is  resolute,  but 
undentands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  aU  in- 
quisitive that  way.  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
had  conrersed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
the  depth  of  the  providence  of  God,  that  had  raised 
up  sudi  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
orer  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

David,  considering  the  great  things  God  had  made  for 
the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  meditation, '  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  1*  But  here 
there  is  an  occasion  for  reversing  these  words,  since 
man  seems  a  vety  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  while  such  a  person  as  the  Czar  has  such  multi- 
tudes put,  aa  it  were,  imder  his  feet,  exposed  to  his 
restless  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from 
heoce  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  purposed  to 
have  stayed  some  time;  but  he  was  called  home, 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  upon  a  discovery  or  a 
suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister.  The 
strangers,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  were  so  true  to 
him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he  came 
back.  But  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fuiy  on 
all  whom  he  suspected.  Some  hundreds  of  them 
were  hanged  all  rouqd  Moscow  ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  cat  off  many  heads  with  his  own  hand.  And  so  far 
vaa  he  from  relenting,  or  showing  any  sort  of  tender- 
nesH,  that  he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long 
he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  that  nation,  or  of  his  neigh- 
bours, God  only  knows.  So  extraordinary  an  incident 
will,  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digression. 

[Character  qf  WUliam  IIL] 

[From  the  sam&] 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  III.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  a  thin  and 
weak  body,  was  brown-haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  deli- 
cate constitution.  He  had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright 
and  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance 
composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always  asthma- 
tical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on  his 
longs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His  b«haviour 
wafl  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with 
a  few.  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most 
commonly  witn  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his 
character  at  all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle  ;  for 
then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion  ;  he  was 
then  everywhere,  and  looked  to  everything.  He  had  no 
great  advantage  from  his  education.  De  Witt's  dis- 
courses were  of  great  use  to  him ;  and  he,  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking 
narrowly  into  everything  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never 
shake  off;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurt- 
ful as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  affairs.  He  spoke 
l^tch,  French,  English,  and  German  equally  well ; 
snd  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
so  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  com- 
posed of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that 
amazed  ail  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him.  He 
^  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength 
l&y  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment, 
than  in  Imagination  or  invention.  His  designs  were 
always  neat  and  good.  But  it  was  thought  he  trusted 
too  much  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough 


to  the  humous  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a 
government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  as 
ours,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. His  reservedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  dis- 
gusted most  of  those  who  served  him ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than 
those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contra- 
diction, nor  to  have  his  actions  censured ;  but  he  loved 
to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com- 

Slacenoe,  yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius 
iy  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  more 
aomired  than  his  conduct.  Great  errors  were  often 
committed  br  him ;  but  his  heroical  courage  set  things 
right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in 
his  buildings  and  to  hu  favourites,  but  too  sparing 
in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who 
brought  intelligence.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im- 
pressions of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him  ; 
but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent  revenges.  He 
gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour,  almost  in  every- 
thing, not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own 
health.  He  knew  all  foreign  aflairs  well,  and  under^ 
stood  the  state  of  every  court  in  Europe  very  particu- 
larly. He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  he 
did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home.  He  tried  how 
he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the  two  parties  one 
against  another ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded 
tnat  the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  be- 
lieved the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ; 
and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet 
it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the 
public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  God  ;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in 
his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did 
not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  gravity.  He  was 
much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees. 
He  said  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did 
not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  mun- 
tained  upon  any  othex  supposition.  His  indifference 
as  to  the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being 
zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behariour 
towards  the  clergy,  gave  them  generally  very  ill  im- 
pressions of  him.  In  his  deportment  towards  ^1  about 
him,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or 
those  who  served  him  ill.  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and 
was  much  beloved  among  them  ;  but  the  ill  returns 
he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of 
him,  .and  their  perverseness  towards  him,  had  too 
much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
alienated  him  from  them ;  which  he  did  not  take  care 
enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this 
had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years, 
too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all  affairs,  till  the 
treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dread- 
ful conjunction  of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an 
alarm  to  all  Europe  ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court, 
and  a  bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was 
the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  Few  men 
had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more 
than  1)0  had ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions, 
which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to 
whom  he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any 
sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger, 
that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon 
them.  He  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross 
any  of  his  designs  ;  and  he  was  so  apt  to  think  that 
his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find 
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that  they  had  much  credit  with  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  hare  made  it  a  maxim  to  let  them  often  feel  how 
little  power  they  had  even  in  small  matters.  His 
favourites  had  a  more  entire  power,  but  he  accustomed 
them  only  to  inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing 
in  offering  adrioe,  except  when  it  was  asked.  It  was 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  favour  that 
he  showed,  in  the  highest  instances,  to  two  persons 
beyond  all  others,  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Albe- 
marle, they  being  in  all  inspects  men  not  only  of 
different,  but  of  opposite  characters.  Secrecy  and 
fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be 
said  that  they  did  in  any  sort  agree.  I  have  now  run 
through  the  chief  branches  of  his  character.  I  had 
occasion  to  know  him  well,  having  observed  him  very 
carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen  yean.  I  had  a  large 
measure  of  his  favour,  and  a  free  access  to  him  all  the 

'  while,  though  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree. 

I  The  freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was  not  always 
acceptable ;  but  he  saw  that  I  served  him  faithfully ; 
so,  aiter  some  intervals  of  coldness,  he  always  returned 

'  to  a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  me.  I  was,  in 
many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that 
was  not  my  chief  bias  to  him  ;  I  considered  him  as  a 
person  raised  up  by  Ood  to  resist  the  power  of  France, 
and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The 
series  of  the  five  Princes  of  Oran^  that  was  now  ended 
in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we 
find  in  any  history.  And  the  thirty  years,  from  the 
year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which  he  acted  so  great  a 
part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amaxing  steps  of  a  glo- 
rious and  distinguishing  Providence,  that,  in  the  wor^s 
of  David,  he  may  be  called  '  The  man  of  Qod's  right 
hand,  whom  he  made  strong  for  himself.'  After  all 
the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and 
faults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
princes  that  our  history,  or  indeed  that  any  other, 
can  afford.  He  died  in  a  critical  time  for  his  own 
glory,  since  he  had  formed  a  great  alliance,  and  had 
projected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it 
succeeds,  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  as- 
cribed to  him ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  said  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  alliance,  that  did  both  animate 
and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  that 
body  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  he  who  gave  it 
life  was  withdrawn.  Upon  his  death,  some  moved 
for  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent 
to  run  into  unnecessary  expense,  when  we  were  enter- 
ing on  a  war  that  must  be  maintained  at  a  vast  charge. 
So  a  private  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the 
honour  of  his  memory,  a  noble  monument  and  an 
equestrian  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must 
show  whether  these  things  were  really  intended,  or  if 
they  were  only  spoke  of  to  excuse  the  privacy  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  scarce  decent,  so  fiur  was  it  from 
being  magnificent. 

JORK  DRTDBN. 

Dbtdek,  who  contributed  more  than  any  other 
English  writer  to  improve  the  poetical  diction  of  his 
native  tongue,  performed  also  essential  service  of 
the  tame  kind  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  our 
prose.  Throwing  off,  still  more  than  Cowley  had 
done,  those  inversions  and  other  forms  of  Latin 
idiom  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  Dryden  speaks  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  addressing,  in  easy  yet  dignified  con- 
versational pliraseology,  an  assembhige  of  polite  and 
well-educated  men.  Strength,  ease,  copiousness, 
variety,  and  animation,  are  the  predominant  qmilities 
of  his  style;  but  the  haste  with  whicli  he  composed, 
and  his  inherent  dislike  to  the  Labour  of  correction, 
are  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  negligence  and  rough- 
ness of  his  sentences.  On  the  whole,  however,  to  the 
prose  of  Dryden  may  be  assigned  the  foremost  place 


among  the  specimens  which  can  be  fimlsbed  of  | 
vigorous  and  genuine  idiomatic  English.  In  addition 
to  the  qualities  just  enumerated,  it  possesses  those  of 
equability  and  freedom  from  mannerism.  Spetkinj; 
of  this  attribute  of  Dryden's  style,  Dr  Johnsoo 
observes,  *  He  who  writes  modi,  wiU  not  eaah 
escape  a  manner^— sndi  a  recnirenoe  of  particnlar 
modes  as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  alwsvf 
another  and  the  same ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  seoood 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor 
appears  to  Iiave  any  art  other  than  that  of  expressing 
with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with  vigoor.  Hn 
style  could  not  easily  be  imitated,  either  serioasly  or 
ludicrously;  for,  being  always  equable  and  ahrsys 
varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  charac- 
ters. The  beanty  who  is  totally  free  from  dispro- 
portion of  parts  and  features,  cannot  be  ridicnkd  by 
an  overcharged  resemblance.** 

Dryden  has  left  no  extensive  work  in  prose;  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  were  merely  accompaniroeoti 
to  his  poems  and  plays,  and  consist  of  prefson. 
dedications,  and  critical  essays.  His  dedications  tre 
noted  for  the  fulsome  and  unprincipled  flattery  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  thought  himsdf  authorised 
by  his  poverty  to  indulge.  The  critical  esssys 
though  written  with  more  haste  and  cardecsoess 
than  would  now  be  tolerated  in  similar  produc- 
tions, embody  many  sound  and  vigorously-expFessod 
thouglits  on  subjects  connected  with  polite  lite- 
rature. Of  his  prdfaces  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  *  They 
have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which 
the  first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modcHed; 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  fsUs 
into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid: 
the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous ;  fthaX  u 
little  is  gay;  what  is  great  is  splendid.  He  msj 
be  thought  to  mention  liimself  too  frequently ;  but 
wliile  he  forces  himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  can- 
not refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every- 
thing is  excused  by  the  play  of  images  and  the 
sprightlincss  of  expression.  Though  all  is  easr. 
nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  seems  cardess,  there  U 
nothing  harsh ;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  vorks^ 
more  tlian  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete.' 

According  to  the  same  critic,  Dryden*s  JEnay  m 
Dratnatic  Foesy  '  was  tlie  first  regular  and  valuable 
treatise  on  the  art  of  writing.  He  who,  harin^ 
formed  his  opinions  in  the  present  age  of  English 
literature,  turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogue,  viU 
not  perhaps  find  much  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
much  novelty  of  instruction ;  but  he  is  to  remonbef 
that  critical  principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  portly  from  the  ancients, 
and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  Prench.  The 
structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  generally 
understood.  Audiences  applanded  by  instinct,  snd 
poets,  perhaps,  often  pleased  by  chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpooe,  loses 
himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion  which  is  no 
longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases  to  be  examioed. 
Of  an  art  universally  practised,  the  first  teacher  u 
forgotten.  Learning,  once  made  popular,  is  no  looger 
leaniing ;  it  has  tlie  appearance  of  something  vbkh 
we  have  bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  tlie  dew  appears 
to  rise  from  the  field  which  it  refireslies. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  tnuisport 
ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the 
wants  of  his  ootemporaries,  and  wh^  were  his  means 
of  supplying  them.  That  which  was  easy  at  one 
time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dryden,  at  least, 
imported  his  science,  and  gave  his  country  what  it 
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wanted  before;  or  rather  he  imported  only  the 
materiali,  and  manufactured  them  by  his  own 
skill 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his  first 
euays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet  a 
timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  therefore 
Uboured  with  that  diligence,  which  he  might  allow 
himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name  gave 
saoction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  public 
was  abated,  partly  by  custom  and  partly  by  success. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our 
language,  a  treatise  so  artfhlly  variegated  with  suc- 
cessive representations  of  opposite  probabilities,  so 
enlivened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with  illus- 
trations. His  portraits  of  the  Eng^sh  dramatists 
are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The 
aax)unt  Gt  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual 
model  of  encomiastic  criticism ;  being  lofty  with- 
out exaggeration.  The  praise  lavished  by  Longinus 
'  on  the  attestation  of  tne  heroes  of  Marathon  by 
Demosthenes,  fades  away  before  it  In  a  few  lines 
is  exhibited  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  compre- 
hension, and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that 
nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor 
can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more 
than  of  having  difihsed  and  paraphrased  this  epitome 
of  excxJlence — of  having  changed  Dryden's  gold  for 
baser  metal,  of  lower  vdue  though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the  same 
subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criticism  of  a 
poet,  not  a  dull  collection  of  theorems,  not  a  rude 
detection  of  faults  which,  perhaps,  the  censor  was  not 
able  to  have  committed,  but  a  gay  and  vigorous 
dissertation,  where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruc- 
tion, and  where  the  author  proves  his  right  of  judg- 
ment by  his  power  of  performance.* 

'The  prose  of  Dryden,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'  may  rank  with  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  no  less  of  his  own  formation  than  his  ver- 
sification; is  equally  spirited,  and  equally  har- 
monious. TVlthout  the  lengthened  and  pedantic 
sentences  of  Clarendon,  it  is  dignified  when  dignity 
is  becoming,  and  is  lively  without  the  accumulation 
of  strained  and  absurd  allusions  and  metaphors, 
which  were  unfortunately  mistaken  for  wit  by  many 
of  the  author*s  contemporaries.' 

It  is  recorded  by  Malone,  that  Dryden's  miscel- 
laneous prose  writings  were  held  in  high  estimation 
by  Edmund  Burke,  who  carefully  studied  them  on 
account  equally  of  their  style  and  matter,  and  is 
thought  to  have  in  some  degree  taken  them  as  the 
model  of  his  own  diction. 

As  specimens  of  Dryden*s  prose  composition,  we 
here  present,  in  the  first  i^aoe,  his  characters  (^ 
some  of  the  most  eminent  English  dramatists. 

[Shakipeare,] 

To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man, 
who,  of  all  modem,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he 
drew  them  not  laboriously,  out  luckily.  When  he 
describes  anything,  you  more  than  see  it — ^you  feel  it 
too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning, 
give  him  the  greater  conunendation.  He  was  natu- 
ndly  learned  ;m  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he 
so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  at  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ; 
his  comic  wit  d^;enerating  into  clenches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no  man  can 


say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not 
then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Quantum  lenta  aolent  inter  Wboma  euprasBL^ 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr  Hales  of  Eton 
say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever 
writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  done  in 
Shakspeare;  and  however  others  are  now  generally 
preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lived, 
which  had  contemporaries  with  him  Fletcher  and 
Jonson,  never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem. 
And  in  the  last  king's  court,  when  Ben's  reputation 
was  at  highest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare  far 
above  him. 

{Beatimont  and  FletdurJ] 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I  am  next  to 
speak,  had,  with  the  advantage  of  Shakspeare's  wit, 
which  was  their  precedent,  great  natural  gifts,  im- 
proved by  study ;  Beaumont  e8X>ecially,  being  ho  ac- 
curate a  judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he 
lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  censure,  and, 
'tis  thought,  used  his  judgment  in  correcting,  if  not 
contriving,  sJl  his  plots.  What  value  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  the  verses  he  writ  to  him,  and  therefore 
I  need  sroak  no  farther  of  it.  The  first  play  that 
brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem  was  their  '  Phi- 
laster ;'  for  before  that  they  had  written  two  or  thr«e 
very  unsuccessfully :  as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben 
Jonson,  before  he  writ  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.' 
Their  plots  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shak- 
speare's, especially  those  which  were  made  before 
Beaumont's  death;  and  they  understood  and  imi- 
tated the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better; 
whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  re- 
partees, no  poet  before  them  could  paint  as  they  have 
done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  par- 
ticular persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  de- 
scribe :  they  represented  all  the  passions  very  lively, 
but  above  idl,  love.  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  English 
language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection: 
what  words  have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  super- 
fluous than  ornamental.  Their  plays  are  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for 
one  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's :  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  more  senous  plays,  which  suits  gene- 
rally with  all  men's  humours.  Shakspeare's  lan- 
guage is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
wit  comes  short  of  theirs. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived, 
if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself  (for  his 
last  plays  were  but  his  dotages),  I  think  him  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever 
had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as  well 
as  others.  One  carmot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather 
that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  works  you  find  little 
to  retrench  or  alter.  Wit,  and  language,  and  humour 
also  in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him ;  but  some- 
thing of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he  came. 
He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any 
who  pre(wded  him.  z  ou  seldom  find  him  making 
love  in  anv  of  his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to  move  the 
passions;  his" genius  was  too  sullen  and  saturnine  to 
do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew  he  came 
after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humour  was  his  proper  sphere;  and  in  that  he  de- 
lighted most  to  represent  mechanic  people.  He  was 
deeply  conversant  in  the  ancients,  both  Greek  and 
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Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them ;  there  is 
scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  authors 
of  thoM  times  whom  he  has  not  translated  in '  Sejanus ' 
and  *  Catiline.'  Bat  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openlj, 
that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law. 
He  invades  authors  like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would 
be  thefb  in  other  poets  is  only  yictoiy  in  him.  With 
the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represented  Rome  to 
us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one 
of  their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any 
fault  in  his  language,  'twas  that  he  weayed  it  too 
closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  especially: 
perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanise 
our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated 
almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language,  he  did 
not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would 
compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspearo  the  greater 
wit.  Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our 
dnunatic  poets :  Jonson  was  the  ViigU,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writins;  I  admire  him,  but  I  love  Shi^- 
pears.  To  conclude  of  him :  as  he  has  given  us  the 
most  correct  plays,  so,  in  the  precepts  iriiidi  he  has 
laid  down  in  his  '  Discoveries,'  we  have  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  where- 
with the  French  can  furnish  us. 

[Improved  8tt^  of  Dramaiie  Dialogue  afitr  the 

BestonUion.} 

I  have  always  acknowledged  the  wit  of  our  prede- 
cessors with  ul  the  veneration  which  becomes  me; 
but,  I  am  sure,  their  wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen ; 
there  was  ever  somewhat  that  was  ill-bred  and 
clownish  in  it,  and  which  confeised  tho  oonveruktion 
of  the  authors. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest  advantage 
of  our  writing,  which  proceeds  from  conversation.  In 
the  age  wherein  those  poets^  lived,  there  was  less  of 
gallantly  than  in  ours ;  neither  did  they  keep  the  best 
company  of  theirs.  Their  fortune  has  been  much  like 
that  of  Epicurus  in  the  retirement  of  his  gardens ;  to 
live  almost  unknown,  and  to  be  celebrated  alter  their 
decease.  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  them  had  been 
conversant  in  courts,  except  Bcai  Jonson;  and  his 
genius  lay  not  so  much  that  way,  as  to  make  an  im- 
provement by  it.  Greatness  was  not  then  so  easy  of 
access,  nor  conversation  so  free,  as  it  now  is.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  it  any  insolence  to  affirm,  that  by 
the  knowledge  and  pattern  of  their  wit  who  writ  before 
us,  and  by  the  advantage  of  our  own  conversation,  the 
discourse  and  raillery  of  our  comedies  excel  what  has 
been  written  by  them.  And  this  will  be  denied  by 
none,  but  some  few  old  fellows  who  value  themselves 
on  their  acquaintance  with  the  Bhkck  Friars;  who, 
because  they  saw  their  plays,  would  pretend  a  right  to 
judge  ours.  ♦  ♦ 

Now,  if  they  ask  me  whence  it  is  that  our  conver- 
sation is  BO  much  refined,  I  must  freely,  and  without 
flattexy,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it,  particularly 
to  the  king,  whose  example  gives  a  law  to  it.  His  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  nation^  afibrded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  rarely  allowed  to  sovereign  princes, 
I  mean  of  travelling,  and  being  conversant  in  the 
most  polished  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  thereby  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  was  formed  by  nature  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  a  gallant  and  generous  edu- 
cation. At  his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as  much 
in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion :  And,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  forgave  the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his 
manners  reform^  the  other.  The  desire  of  imitating 
so  great  a  pattern  first  awakened  the  dull  and  heavy 
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spirits  of  the  English  from  their  natural  leservedneBs ; 
loosened  them  from  their  stiff  forms  of  oonvemtioD,  ' 
and  made  them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  dis-   ' 
course.    Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of  living  became 
more  free ;  and  the  fire  «r  the  English  wit,  whidi  ww 
before  stifled  under  a  constrained  melancholy  waj  of 
breeding,  began  first  to  display  its  force  by  mixii^ 
the  solidity  of  our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaie^  of 
our  neighbours.    This  being  granted  to  be  true,  it   ' 
would  l^  a  wonder  if  the  poets,  whose  work  is  imita-   ; 
tion,  should  be  the  only  persons  in  three  kincdoou 
who  should  not  receive  advantage  by  it ;  or  iF  thej 
should  not  more  easily  imitate  the  wit  and  oonrena- 
tion  of  the  present  age  than  of  the  past. 

ITnmdatUm  qf  the  AnekiU  Poett.} 

Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  afUr  the  life; 
where  evexy  one  will  acknowledge  uiere  is  a  doaUe  ' 
sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the  pro-  ' 
portions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhaps  toloable ; 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful,  by  iht 
posture,  the  shadowings,  and  duefiy  by  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  whole.    I  cannot,  without  some  < 
indignation,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  exoeUent  ori- 

S'nal :  mudi  less  can  I  behold  with  patience  Vixgi], 
omer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  ha?e  been 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  w  I 
may  say,  to  their  faces  by  a  botching  inteiprrter.  , 
What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Gre^  or 
Latin,  will  believe  me  or  any  other  man,  when  m 
commend  these  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  duit 
is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take 
those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Oglebies  hare 
translated!  But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his 
carcass  would  be  to  his  living  body.  There  are  many 
who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  igno- 
rant of  their  mother-tongue.  The  proprieties  and  de- 
licacies of  the  English  are  known  to  few :  it  is  impQ»- 
sible  even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise 
them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors  ve 
have  amongst  us ;  the  knowledge  of  men  and  mannen, 
the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  convdsation  with  the 
best  company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  without 
wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted  while  he  vu 
laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  is  to  un- 
derstand the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern 
not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from 
a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is  poiv 
in  a  ^ood  author,  from  that  which  is  vicious  and  cor- 
rupt m  him.  And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  yonng 
men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet  f<v  their 
model ;  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think, 
without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  wboe  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are 
improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthj 
of  his  thoughts,  or  &e  turn  of  both  is  unhaimonioos. 
Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a 
nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue  before  he  attempts  to 
translate  in  a  foreign  language.  Neither  is  it  suffi- 
cient that  he  be  able  to  jud^  of  words  and  style,  but 
he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must  pecfeetlj 
understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  com- 
mand his  own :  so  that  to  be  a  thorough  translator, 
he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enough  to 
give  his  author's  sense,  in  good  English,  in  poHical 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers ;  for,  though  all 
these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform,  yet  thoe  re- 
mains a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  whidi  few 
translators  have  sufficiently  thought.  I  have  ahead/ 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  main- 
taining the  character  of  an  author,  which  distuDqpushei 
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him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  in- 
dividual poet  whom  you  would  interpret.  For  ex- 
ample, not  only  the  thoughts  but  the  style  and  versi- 
tieation  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  rery  different ;  yet  I 
see,  eren  in  our  best  poets,  who  have  translated  some 
parts  of  them,  that  they  hare  confounded  their 
•several  talents ;  and  by  endeavouring  only  at  the 
.sf^cetne&s  and  harmony  of  numbers,  have  made  them 
both  80  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  ori- 
iriiialii,  I  should  never  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies 
which  was  Virgil  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  ob- 
jected against  a  late  noble  painter,  that  he  drew 
many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 
And  this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied 
him^ielf  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such 
translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which 
performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  authors  are  equally 
xweec ;  yet  there  is  as  great  distinction  to  be  made  in 
sweetness,  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I 
can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you  (if 
it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  proceeding, 
in  my  translations  out  of  four  several  p^ts  in  this 
volume — Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace. 
In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  considered 
the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author. 
I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct  and  grave  majestic 
vritcr ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but 
every  word  and  syllable;  who  was  still  aiming  to 
(Towd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly 
he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  very  figurative, 
that  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart 
to  construe  him.  His  verse  is  everywhere  sounding 
the  very  thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  yet 
the  numbers  are  perpetually  varied,  to  increase  the 
delight  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are 
uever  repeated  twice  together.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid 
and  Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing 
from  each  other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort 
of  music  in  their  verses.  All  the  versification  and 
little  variety  of  Claudiim  is  included  within  the  cpm- 
padd  of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in 
the  same  tenor,  perpetually  closing  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they 
call  golden,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives, 
with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid, 
with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbers 
and  sound  as*  he ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
hand-gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synatsephas,  or  cutting 
off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another  in  the 
toUowing  word ;  so  that,  minding  only  smoothness, 
he  wants  both  variety  and  majesty.  But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, yet  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  disdain  it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  syna- 
Ixphas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
Terse.  He  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  maintains  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ; 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
Lucan.  I  difew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my 
particular  consideration  of  him;  for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
where  they  are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful.  Plea- 
sure follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does  the  cause, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition. 
This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  paicticularly  r^puded 
as  a  great  {«rt  of  his  eharaicter ;  but  must  confess,  to 
my  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
))art  of  him  so  well,  afl  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
like  himself;  for,  where  the  original  is  close,  no  ver- 
sion can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal 
Caro*B,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poeti- 
cal, and  the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the 
'^ueids ;  yet,  thou^  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 


verse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil, 
and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells  us  in 
his  letters  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  observ^  of  Virgil  and 
Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet ;  and  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  con- 
ciseness of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  orator.  Virgil, 
therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue. 
To  make  him  copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and 
to  translate  him  line  for  line,  is  impossible ;  because 
the  Latin  is  naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than 
either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far 
the  most  compencUous  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the 
closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Cibtin  hexameter 
has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  words,  which  a  translator  has  not ;  he 
is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  the  nearest  to  it ;  so  that  Vii^il, 
studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own 
language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  short,  they  who  have  called  him 
the  torture  of  the  grammarians,  might  also  have  called 
him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own  that,  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  his  *  Nisus  and  Euryalus*  as  close  as  I  was 
able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally ; 
that  giving  more  scope  to  *  Mezentius  and  Lausus,' 
that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil, 
has  less  of  his  conciseness ;  and  all  Uiat  I  can  pro- 
mise for  myself,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better 
than  Ogleby,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  Caro ;  so  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other  poets, 
by  my  sad  example,  from  the  sacrilege  of  translating 
Virgil.  Yet,  by  considering  him  so  carefully  as  1  did 
before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  faint  resem- 
blance of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  better,  but  never  so  well  as 
to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  must  appear  above 
them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  Lord  Koscommon 
justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the  Roman  in 
its  majesty  ;  nearest,  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval 
betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Vir- 
gil's words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that 
beauty  which  gives  so  inexpressible  a  pleasure  to  him 
who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his 
(I  must  once  again  say)  is  never  to  be  copied ;  and, 
since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  m  the  best 
translation.  The  turns  oi  his  verse,  his  breakings,  his 
propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as 
far  imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and  the 
hastiness  of  my  performance  would  allow.  I  may 
seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  &om  his  sense  ;  but  I 
think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  him ;  and  where  I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may 
be  I  understand  him  better ;  at  least  I  writ  without 
consulting  them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular 
lines  in  *  Mezentius  and  Lausus '  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are,  indeed,  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's 
sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of 
Ovid,  and  were  printed  before  I  had  considered  them 
enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  cannot  easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is 
at  the  press.    The  second  is  this— 

When  Lansos  died,  I  was  already  slain. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression  is  too 
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bold ;  that  Virgil  would  not  hare  taid  it,  though  Grid 
would.  The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he  please,  for 
the  freeneM  of  the  confewion ;  and  insteaid  of  that, 
and  the  former,  admit  thene  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author — 

Nor  aak  I  Ufet  nor  fought  with  that  design ; 
As  I  had  used  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 

Having  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Viipl,  I  hare, 
in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  genius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  hare  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts 
of  him  which  I  undertook.  If  he  was  not  of  the  best 
age  of  Roman  poetry,  he  was  at  least  of  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  he  himself  refined  it  to  that  degree 
of  pofection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts, 
that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Viigil,  who,  as  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  time,  so  he  copied  his  excellences ;  for 
the  method  of  the  Qeorgics  is  plainly  derived  from 
him.  Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crab^ 
bed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  descrip- 
tions, and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  you  see  Virgil  has  imitated 
with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  even  his 
divine  ^neids.  The  turn  of  his  verses  he  has  like- 
wise followed  in  those  places  which  Lucretius  ha« 
most  laboured,  and  some  of  his  vexy  lines  he  has 
transplanted  into  his  own  works,  without  much  va- 
riation. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius) 
is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion 
of  his  opinions.  He  is  everywhere  confident  of  his 
own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but  even  his  patron  Mem- 
mius  ;  for  he  is  ^ways  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he 
had  the  rod  over  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  autho- 
rity while  he  instructs  him.  From  his  time  to  ours, 
I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.*  This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  who,  though  often  in 
the  wrong,  yet  seems  to  deal  hmafide  with  his  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  ;  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  diflTers  from  our  Hobbes, 
who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least  doubt,  of 
some  eternal  truths  which  he  has  opposed.  But  for 
Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all  manner  of  replies, 
and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand 
with  his  antagonists;  urging  for  them  whatever  he 
imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future :  all  this, 
too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he 
were  assured  of  the  triumph  before  he  entered  into  the 
lists.  From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it 
must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  his  thoughts  must 
be  masculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently warm.  From  the  same  fiery  temper  proceeds 
the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  perpetual 
torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject 
does  not  too  much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fanc^. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
have  been  everywhere  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
ccriptions,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if 
he  had  not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  his  system  of 
nature,  than  to  delight.  But  he  was  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Mcmmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy 
an  invisible  power:  in  short,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  forgot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.  These 
are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that  author, 
before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him. 
And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and 
scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical 
way  of  his  whichi  as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character, 
as  to  make  him  that  individual  poet.  As  for  his 
opinions  concerning  the  mortality  ot  the  soul,  they  are 

*  Hobbes,  who  died  in  16791 


so  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would*  believe  them.   ] 
think  a  future  state  demonstrable  even  by  naiunl 
arguments ;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  pnniah- 
ments  is  only  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man  who  re- 
solves beforehand  not  to  live  morally.    But,  on  tb«  \ 
other  side,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  dcaUi  > 
is  a  burden  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  era  | 
though  a  heathen.    We  naturally  aim  at  happiness, 
and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  shonneaR  of ' 
our  present  being ;  especially  when  we  consider  tUt  i 
virtue  is  generally  unh^py  in  this  worid,  and  rice 
fortunate :  so  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that 
makes  this  life  tolemble,  in  expectation  of  a  betta.p 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses  to  which  he 
is  prompted  by  his  natural  inclinations,  if  he  may  do 
them  with  securi^  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incsjidalr 
of  punishment  after  he  is  dead!    If  he  be  connis;' 
and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  then  is  no  band ' 
of  morality  to  restrain  him ;  for  fame  and  reputation  j 
are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least  sense  of' 
them.    Powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them  as  thej , 
conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that  not  always  when  » 
passion  is  predominant ;  and  no  man  will  be  oootsioed 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  tni»- ' ' 
gress  them.    These  are  my  thoughts  abetxmctedly,and  . 
without  entering  into  the  notions  of  our  Chnstiso 
faith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines.  i 

But  there  are  other  aiguments  in  this  poem  (iHiicb 
I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  to  the  mor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  rea- 
sonable man,  to  make  him  less  in  love  witii  life,  and  \ 
consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.   Sudi  u  , 
are  the  natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  peqxtnsl  | 
enjoyment  of  the  same  thingSL;  the  inoonvenienoes  of 
old  age,  which  make  him  incapable  of  ooiporaal  plea- 
sures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memoiy,  wbicfa 
render  him  contemptible  and  useless  to  othcn.   Thew,  I 
and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  ui;ged,  w 
beautifully  expressed,  so  adorned  with  examples,  and 
so  admirably  raised  by  the  pro90w>peia  of  nature,  who 
is  brought  in  speaking  to  her  children  with  so  mock 
authority  and  vigour,  deserve  the  pains  I  have  takes  | 
with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unauceeaifQl, 
or  unworthy  of  my  author :  at  least  I  must  take  the  ^ 
liberty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endea- 
vours, which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  1 
am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  review  if  anything  I 
have  done  in  this  author. 

i^pcMtr  and  MUlon,'] 

[In  epic  poetry]  the  English  have  onlv  to  boast  ai 
Spenser  and  Milton,  who  neither  of  them  wanted  , 
either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  perfect  poets, 
and  yet  both  of  tliem  are  liable  to  many  oenaoRs. 
For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser ; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action,  be 
raises  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and 
endows  each  of  them  wiUi  some  particular  moral  vir- 
tue, which  renders  them  all  equal,  without  subordisa-  ' 
tion  or  preference.    Every  one  is  most  valiant  in  his 
own  legend ;  only,  we  must  do  him  that  justice  to  ob-  | 
serve,  that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  diancter  of 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole  poem,  and  . 
succours  the  rest  when  they  are  in  distress.    The  < 
original  of  eveiy  knight  was  then  living  in  the  cooit 
of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  and  he  attributed  to  eadi  of 
them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was  most  coo^- 
cuous  in  them — an  ingenious  piece  of  ilatteiy,  thon^li 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.    Had  he  lived  to 
finish  his  poem,  in  the  six  remaining  legends,  it  hsd 
certainly  been  more  of  a  piece,  but  comd  not  hare  ^ 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  true.    Bat 
Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron  Sir  Philip  ^dnev, 
whom  he  intended  to  make  nappy  bj  the  mairisi^e  of 
his  Gloiiana»  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet  botb  | 
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of  means  and  spirit  to  accomplish  his  desien.  For  the 

'  rest,  his  obsolete  language,  and  the  ill  choice  of  his 

I   stanza,  are  faults  but  of  the  second  magnitude ;  for, 

notwithstanding  the  first,  he  is  still  intelligible,  at 
I  least  after  a  little  practice ;  and  for  the  last,  he  is  the 
'  ffl^re  to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  such  a 

difficulty,  his  verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and 

I  80  harmonious,  that  only  Viigil,  whom  he  professedly 
,  imitated,  has  surpassed  him  among  the  Romans,  and 

only  Mr  Waller  among  the  English. 

I I  As  for  Mr  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  so  much 
justice,  his  subject  is  not  that  of  a  heroic  poepi,  pro- 
perly so  called.  His  design  Is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 

I  ness ;  his  event  is  not  prosperous,  like  that  of  all  other 
q)ic  works ;  his  heavenly  machines  are  many,  and  his 
I  human  persons  are  but  two.    But  I  will  not  take  Mr 
I  Rymer's  work  out  of  his  hands :  he  has  promised  the 
l'  vorld  a  critique  on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he 
I  will  not  allow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will 
I  grant  us  that  his  thoughts  are  elevated,  his  words 
Bounding,  and  that  no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the 
,   manner  of  Homer,   or  so  copiously  translated  his 
I   Grecisms,  and  the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.     It  is 
I   true  he  i-uns  into  a  flat  of  thought  sometimes  for  a 
'  hundred  lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into 
a  track  of  Scripture.    His  antiquated  words  were  his 
choice,  not  his  necessity;  for  therein  he  imitated 
(  Spenser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.    And  though,  per- 
haps, the  love  of  their  masters  may  have  transported 
,  both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  vet,  in  my 
opinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  revived, 
'  when  either  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  signifi- 
'  cant  than  those  in  practice ;  and  inien  their  obscu- 
rity is  taken  away,  by  joining  other  words  to  them 
which  clear  the  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 
for  the  admission  of  new  words.    But  in  both  cases  a 
moderation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  them ;  for 
unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival, 
I'  runs  into  afiectation ;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either 
hand.    Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank 
Terse,  though  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  example  of 
Hannibal  Caro,  and  other  Italians,  who  have  used  it ; 
for  whatever  causes  he  alleges  for  the  abolishing  of 
I  rhyme  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine), 
his  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing 
I  it,  nor  the  graces  of  it,  which   is  manifest  in  his 
i  '  Jorenilia,'  or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where  his 
I  rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
hardly  from  him,  at  an  ace  when  the  soul  is  most 
I  pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
I  man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a  poet. 

In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous 
!  sort  of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful.  We 
haTe  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men. 
It  is  taking  fin>m  them  what  wo  cannot  restore  to 
them,  lliere  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may 
he  permitted  to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  pro- 
mise that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first  is 
revenge,  when  we  have  heen  affronted  in  the  same 
nature,  or  have  been  anyways  notoriously  abused, 
and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.  And 
yet  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  chantv,  all  offences 
are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  Ood. 
.Vnd  this  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble 
when  I  was  saving  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain 
condiUon  of  tne  forgiveness  which  we  beg,  is  the  par- 
doning of  others  the  offences  which  they  nave  done  to 
n» ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the 
commiBioii  of  that  fault,  even  wjicn  I  have  been 
notoriously  jnovoked.     Let  not  thiN,  my  lord,  pai» 


for  vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have 
been  written  against  me  than  almost  any  man  now 
living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended 
my  own  innocence.  I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which 
I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  critics :  let  them  use 
it  as  they  please:  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
favourable  to  me;  for  interest  and  passion  will  lie 
buried  in  another  ace,  and  partiality  and  prejudice 
be  forgotten.  I  spcaJK  of  my  morals,  which  have  been 
sufficiently  aspersed:  that  only  sort  of  reputation 
ought  to  be  dear  to  eveiy  honest  man,  and  is  to  me. 
But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  been 
often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular:  I  have 
seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was 
in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  enemies :  and,  being 
naturally  vindictive,  have  suffered  iu  silence,  and 
possessed  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  ray  opinion,  is  still  too  much  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  waive  tnis  subject,  and  proceed  to 
give  the  second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when 
he  writes  against  a  particular  person ;  and  that  is, 
when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those, 
whom  Horace  in  his  Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are 
wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  ex- 
amples of  vicious  mem.  They  may  and  ought  to  be 
upbraided  with  their  crimes  and  follies ;  both  for  their 
amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for 
the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely 
punished  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  first  reason 
was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absolutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but  how  few 
lampooners  are  now  living  who  are  capable  of  this 
duty  !*  When  they  come  in  my  way,  it  is  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  Ood ! 
how  remote  they  are,  in  common  justice,  from  the 
choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire !  And  how  little  wit  they  bring  for  the  support 
of  their  injustice !  The  weaker  sex  is  their  most  or- 
dinary theme ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled  to  panegyric ;  but 
afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  aU  manner 
of  reproaches ;  no  decency  is  considered,  no  fulsome- 
ness  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dulness 
can  supply  it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ; 
a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and  entertainment.  The 
neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where 
there  is  no  wit ;  no  impression  can  be  made  where 
there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude : 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural 
season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is  spoilcMl 
with  ranknesa ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is 
laid  along,  and  little  of  good  income  and  wholesome 
nourishment  is  received  into  the  bams.  This  is  al- 
most a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a 
just  indignation  forced  it  from  me. 


{Drydm'a  Trawlatim  of  Vir^^ 

What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in 
plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  in 
my  declining  years ;  struggling  with  wants,  oppressed 
with  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable  to  be  mis- 
construed in  all  I  write ;  and  my  judges,  if  they  are 
not  very  equitable,  already  prejudiced  against  me, 

*  The  abuse  of  personal  ntires,  or  lampeonB,  as  they  were 
oUled,  was  carried  to  a  prodigioiis  extent  in  the  days  of  Dry- 
den,  when  every  man  of  fashion  was  obliged  to  write  Teraes ; 
and  those  who  had  neither  poetry  nor  wit,  hod  reooune  to 
ribaldry  and  llbcUlng.—iSir  Waligr  Scott 
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by  the  lying  character  which  haa  been  giren  them  of 
my  morals.  Yet,  st^bdy  to  my  principles,  and  not 
dispirited  with  my  afflictions,  I  have,  bv  the  blessing 
of  Ood  on  my  endearours,  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  in  some  measure  acquitted  myself  of  the  debt 
which  I  owed  the  public  when  I  undertook  this  work.. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge 
to  the  Almighty  Power  the  assistance  he  has  giyen  me 
in  the  beginning,  the  prosecution,  and  conclusion  of 
ray  present  studies,  which  an  more  happily  performed 
than  I  could  have  promised  to  myself,  when  1  laboured 
under  such  discouragements,  ror  what  I  have  done, 
imperfect  as  it  is  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to 
correct  it,  will  be  judged  in  after  ages,  and  possibly  in 
the  present,  to  be  no  dishonour  to  my  native  country, 
whose  lan^age  and  poetry  would  be  more  esteemed 
abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood.  Somewhat 
(give  me  leave  to  say)  I  have  added  to  both  of  them 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  were  wanting  (especially  the  last)  in  all  our 
poets,  even  in  those  who,  being  endued  with  genius, 
yet  have  not  cultivated  their  mother-tongue  with 
sufficient  care;  or,  relying  on  the  beauty  of  their 
thoughts,  have  judged  the  ornament  of  words  and 
sweetness  of  sound  unnecessary.  One  is  for  raking  in 
Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius^  for  antiquated  words, 
which  are  never  to  be  revived,  but  when  sound 
or  significancy  is  wanting  in  the  present  language. 
But  many  of  his  deserve  not  this  redemption,  any 
more  than  the  crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are 
slain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  restored  to 
life,  if  a  wish  could  revive  them.  Others  have  no  ear 
for  verse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor  distinction  of 
thoughts,  but  mingle  farthings  with  their  gold  to 
make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a  field  of  satire  opened  to 
rae;  but  since  the  Revolution,  I  have  wholly  re- 
nounced that  talent:  for  who  would  give  physic  to  the 
great  when  he  is  uncalled — to  do  his  patient  no  ^ood, 
and  endanger  himself  for  his  prescription  f  Neither 
am  I  ignorant  but  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for 
many  of  those  faults,  of  which  I  have  too  liberally 
arraigned  others. 

[ffistory  and  Biography.'] 

It  may  now  be  expected  that,  having  written  the 
life  of  a  historian,*  I  should  take  occasion  to  write 
somewhat  concerning  history  itself.  But  I  think  to 
commend  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  that  study  are  both  so  very  obvious,  that  a  quick 
reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me,  and  imagine  faster 
than  I  can  write.  Besides,  that  the  post  is  taken  up 
already ;  and  few  authors  have  travelled  this  way, 
but  who  have  strewed  it  with  rhetoric  as  they  passed. 
For  my  own  part,  who  must  confess  it  to  my  shame, 
that  I  never  read  anything  but  for  pleasure,  it  has 
always  been  the  most  delightful  entertainment  of  my 
life ;  but  the^  who  have  employed  the  study  of  it,  as 
they  ought,  for  their  instruction,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  private  manners,  and  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  plea- 
sant school  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  familiarity  with  past 
ages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  heroes  of 
them  ;  it  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  similitude,  a  pro- 
spective glass,  carrying  your  soul  to  a  vast  distance, 
and  taking  in  the  farthest  objects  of  antiquity.  It 
informs  the  understanding  by  the  memory ;  it  helps 
us  to  judge  of  what  will  happen,  by  showing  us  tne 
like  revolutions  of  former  times.  For  mankind  being 
the  same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the  same  passions, 
and  moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing 
ean  come  to  pass  but  some  precedent  of  the  like 
nature  has  already  be^i  produced ;  so  that,  having  the 
causes  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deceived 

*nixtaroli. 


in  the  effiwts,  if  we  have  judgment  enough  but  to 
draw  the  parallel.  | 

God,  it  is  true,  with  his  divine  ptevidcncs  ovir- , 
rules  and  guides  all  actions  to  the  secret  md  he  hai ' 
ordained  them ;  but  in  the  way  of  human  causes,  a 
wise  man  may  easily  discern  that  there  is  a  natiual 
connection  betwixt  them ;  and  though  he  cannot  fi)ie> 
see  accidents,  or  all  things  that  possibly  ean  eoms,  U 
may  apply  examples,  and  by  them  foretell  that  horn 
the  like  counsels  will  probably  suoeeed  the  like  eventt; 
and  thereby  in  all  concernments,  and  all  offices  of  life, 
be  instructed  in  the  two  main  points  on  whieh  depcid 
our  happiness — ^that  is,  what  to  avoid,  and  what  to 
choose. 

The  laws  of  history,  in  general,  are  truth  of  matter, 
method,  and  clearness  of  expression.  The  fint  pro- 
priety is  necessary,  to  keep  our  undeivtanding  from 
the  impositions  of  falsehood ;  for  history  is  an  trip- 
ment  iramed  from  many  particular  examples  or  to- 
ductions ;  if  these  examples  an  not  true,  then  tkoce 
measures  of  Ufb  which  we  take  from  them  will  be 
fklse,  and  deceive  us  in  their  consequence.  The 
second  is  grounded  on  the  former ;  for  if  the  method 
be  confus^,  if  the  words  or  expressions  of  thoufht 
are  any  way  obscure,  then  the  ideas  which  we  receire 
must  oe  imperfect ;  and  if  such,  we  are  not  taogfat 
by  them  what  to  elect  or  what  to  shun.  Troth, 
therefore,  is  required  as  the  fbundation  of  history  to 
inform  us,  disposition  and  perspicuity  as  the  manntr 
to  inform  us  plainly ;  one  is  the  being,  the  other  the 
well  being  of  it. 

History  is  principally  divided  into  these  thiee  spe* 
dee— commentaries,  or  annals ;  history,  projperlj  ao 
called ;  and  biographia,  or  the  lives  of  piaiiicular  men. 

Commentaries,  or  annals,  are  (as  I  may  so  csll 
them)  naked  history,  or  the  plain  relation  of  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  succession  of  time,  divested  of  all 
other  ornaments.  The  springs  and  motives  of  actiooi 
are  not  here  sought,  unless  they  offisr  themselves,  u>4 
are  open  to  every  man's  discernment.  The  method  u 
the  most  natund  that  can  be  imagined,  depeadiiii 
only  on  the  observation  of  months  and  yean,  and 
drawing,  in  the  order  of  them,  whatsoever  happened 
worthy  of  relation.  The  style  is  easy,  simple,  uniforced, 
and  unadorned  with  the  pomp  of  figures;  coiinciia, 
guesses,  politic  observations,  sentences,  and  orsti<w^ 
are  avoided  ;  in  few  words,  a  bare  narration  is  it«  busi- 
ness. Of  this  kind,  the  *  Commentaries  of  OeMr*  are 
certainly  the  most  admirable,  and  after  him  the  'An- 
nals of  Tacitus'  may  have  place ;  nay,  even  the  prince 
of  Greek  historians,  Thucydides,  may  almost  be  adopted 
into  the  number.  For,  though  he  instructs  eveiywhen* 
by  sentences,  though  he  gives  the  causes  of  actions 
the  councils  of  both  parties,  and  makes  orations  where 
they  are  necessary,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  fint  de- 
signed his  work  a  commentaiy;  evety  year  vritin,:^ 
down,  like  an  unconcerned  spectator  as  he  was,  the 
particular  occumnces  of  the  time,  in  the  order  ss 
they  happened  ;  and  his  eiriith  book  is  wholly  writt^ 
after  the  way  of  annals ;  uiough,  out-living  the  war, 
he  inserted  in  his  others  those  ornaments  which  reoder 
his  work  the  moit  complete  and  most  instructive  cow 
extant. 

History,  properly  so  called,  may  be  described  br 
the  addition  of  those  parts  whieh  are  not  required  to 
annals  ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  briber  to  be  Mid 
concerning  it ;  (miy,  that  the  dignity  and  graritj  cf 
style  is  here  necessary.  That  Uie  guesses  of  secret 
causes  inducing  to  the  actions,  be  drawn  at  least  from 
the  most  probable  circumstances,  not  perverted  by  the 
malignity  of  the  author  to  sinister  inteipretetioos  (<if 
which  Tacitus  is  accused),  but  candidly  laid  down, 
and  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  that  nothing 
of  concernment  be  omitted ;  but  things  of  tririal  mo- 
ment are  still  to  be  neglected,  as  debMingtbs  majesty 
of  the  work ;  that  neither  partiality  nor  prejodke  ' 
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I  appear,  but  that  truth  may  eTeiywhere  be  sacred : 
'  Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat 
I.Utoricus* — ['that  a  historian  should  never  dare  to 
I  «peiik  falselj,  or  fear  to  speak  what  is  true']  ;  that  he 
neither  incline  to  superstition,  in  giring  too  much 
cmiit  to  oracles,  prophecies,  divinations,  and  prodi- 
irieii,  nor  to  irreli^on,  in  disclaiming  the  Almighty 
Providence ;  but  where  general  opinion  has  prevailed 
of  any  miraculous  accident  or  portent,  he  ought  to 
relate  it  as  such,  without  imposing  his  opinion  on  our 
belief.  Next  to  Thucydides  in  this  kind,  may  be 
accounted  Polybius,  amongst  the  Grecians  ;  Livy, 
though  not  free  from  superstition,  nor  Tacitus  from 
ill  nature,  amongst  the  Romans ;  amongst  the  modem 
Italians,  Guicciardini  and  Davila,  if  not  partial ;  but 
alfore  all  men,  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  sincere,  un> 
affected,  and  most  instructive  Philip  de  Comines, 
amongst  the  French,  though  he  only  gives  his  history 
the  humble  name  of  Commentaries.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  find  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced 
»?me  commendable  historians,  any  proper  to  be  ranked 
{rith  these.  Buchanan,  indeed,  for  the  purity  of  his 
Latin,  and  for  his  learning,  and  for  all  other  endow- 
ments belonging  to  a  historian,  might  be  placed 
amongst  the  greatest,  if  he  had  not  too  much  leaned 
to  prejudice,  and  too  manife8t].y  declared  himself  a 
party  of  a  cause,  rather  than  a  historian  of  it.  Ex- 
cepting only  that  (which  I  desire  not  to  urge  too  far 
on  so  great  a  man,  but  only  to  give  caution  to  his 
readers  concerning  it),  our  isle  may  justly  boast  in 
bim  a  writer  comparable  to  any  of  the  modems,  and 
eicelled  by  few  of  the  ancients. 

Biograpnia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's  lives, 
roines  next  to  be  considered ;  which  in  dignity  is  in- 
ferior to  the  other  two,  as  being  more  con&ied  in 
action,  and  treating  of  wars  and  coimcils,  and  all 
other  public  affairs  of  nations,  only  as  they  relate  to 
him  whose  life  is  written,  or  as  his  fortunes  have  a 
particular  dependence  on  them,  or  connexion  to  them. 
All  things  here  are  circumscribed  and  driven  to  a 
point,  so  as  to  terminate  in  one ;  consequently,  if  the 
action  or  counsel  were  managed  by  colleagues,  some 
part  of  it  must  be  either  lame  or  wanting,  except  it 
Ix?  supplied  by  the  excursion  of  the  writer.  Herein, 
likewise,  must  be  less  of  variety,  for  the  same  reason  ; 
because  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  one  man  are  re- 
lated, not  those  of  many.  Thus  the  actions  and 
achievements  of  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey,  are 
all  of  them  but  the  successive  parts  of  the  Mithri- 
iiatic  war ;  of  which  we  could  have  no  perfect  image, 
if  the  same  hand  had  not  given  us  the  whole,  though 
at  several  views,  in  their  particular  lives. 

Yet  thou^  we  allow,  fbr  the  reasons  above  alleged, 
that  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  dignity  inferior  to  his- 
tory and  annals,  in  pleamire  and  instruction  it  equals, 
or  cTen  excels,  both  of  them.  It  is  not  only  com- 
mended by  ancient  practice  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  great  and  worthy  men,  as  the  best  thanks  which 
posterity  can  pay  them,  but  alsq  the  examples  of 
Tirtue  are  of  more  vigour  when  they  are  thus  con- 
tracted into  individuals.  As  the  sunbeams,  united 
in  a  burning-glass  to  a  point,  have  greater  force  than 
when  they  are  darted  from  a  plain  superficies,  so  the 
urtues  and  actions  of  one  man,  drawn  together  into  a 
"ingle  story,  strike  upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and 
more  lively  impression  than  the  scattered  relations  of 
niany  men  and  many  actions ;  and  by  the  same  means 
that  they  give  us  pleasure,  they  afford  us  profit  too. 
For  when  the  understanding  is  intent  and  fixed  on  a 
(>ingle  thing,  it  carries  closer  to  the  mark ;  eve^  part 
of  the  object  sinks  into  it,  and  the  soul  receives  it 
unmixed  and  whole.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  com- 
mends the  unity  of  action  in  a  poem;  because  the 
mind  is  not  capable  of  digesting  many  things  at  once, 
nor  of  oonceivmg  fully  any  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time.    Whatsoever  distracts  the  pleasure,  lessens  it ; 


and  as  the  reader  is  more  concerned  at  one  man's 
fortune  than  those  of  many,  so  likewise  the  writer  is 
more  capable  of  making  a  perfect  work  if  he  confine 
himself  to  this  narrow  compass.  The  lineaments 
features,  and  colourings  of  a  single  picture  may  be  hit 
exactly ;  but  in  a  history-piece  of  many  figures,  the 
general  design,  the  ordonnaoce  or  disposition  of  it, 
the  relation  of  one  figure  to  another,  the  diversity  of 
the  posture,  habits,  shadowings,  and  all  the  other 
graces  conspiring  to  a  uniformity,  are  of  so  difiicult 
performance,  that  neither  is  the  resemblance  of  parti- 
cular persons  often  perfect,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
piece  complete;  for  any  considerable  error  in  the 
parts  renders  the  whole  disagreeable  and  liume.  Thus, 
then,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  benefit 
arising  from  it,  are  both  more  absolute  in  biography 
than  in  history.  All  histoiy  is  only  the  precepts  of 
moral  philosophy  reduced  into  examples.  Moral  phi- 
losophy is  divided  into  two  parts,  etnics  and  politics ; 
the  first  instracts  us  in  our  private  ofiices  of  virtue, 
the  second  in  those  which  relate  to  the  management 
of  the  commonwealth.  Both  of  these  teach  by  ali- 
mentation and  reasoning,  which  rush  as  it  were  into 
the  mind,  and  possess  it  with  violence ;  but  history 
rather  allures  than  forees  us  to  virtue.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  tyrant  in  example ;  but  it  gently  glides 
into  us,  id  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  passage,  and,  in  one 
word,  reduces  into  practice  our  speculative  notions; 
therefore  the  more  powerful  the  examples  are,  they 
are  the  more  useful  also,  and  by  being  more  known, 
they  are  more  powerful.  Now,  unity,  which  is  defined, 
is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt  to  be  understood  than 
multiplicity,  which  in  some  measure  participates  of 
infinity.     The  reason  is  Aristotle's. 

Biographia,  or  the  histories  of  particular  lives,  though 
cireumscrlbed  in  the  subject,  is  yet  more  extensive  in 
the  style  than  the  other  two ;  for  it  not  only  compre- 
hends them  both,  but  has  somewhat  superadded,  which 
neither  of  them  have.  The  style  of  it  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion.  There  are  proper  places  in 
it  for  the  plainness  and  nakedness  of  narration,  which 
is  ascribed  to  annals ;  there  is  also  room  reserved  for 
the  loftiness  and  gravity  of  general  history,  when  the 
actions  related  shall  require  that  manner  of  expres- 
sion. But  there  is,  withal,  a  descent  into  minute  cir- 
cumstances and  trivial  passages  of  life,  which  are 
natural  to  this  way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity 
of  the  other  two  will  not  admit.  There  you  are  con- 
ducted only  into  the  rooms  of  state,  here  you  are  led 
into  the  private  lodgings  of  the  hero ;  you  see  him  in 
his  undress,  and  are  made  familiar  with  his  most  pri- 
vate actions  and  conversations.  You  may  behold  a 
Scipio  and  a  Lselius  gathering  cockle-shells  on  the 
shore,  Augustus  playing  at  bound  ing-stones  with  boys, 
and  Agesilaus  riding  on  a  hobby-horse  among  his 
children.  The  pageantry  of  life  is  taken  away ;  you 
see  the  poor  reasonable  animal  as  naked  as  ever  nature 
made  him ;  are  made  acquainted  with  his  passions 
and  his  follies,  and  find  the  demi-god  a  man.  Plu- 
tareh  himself  has  more  than  once  defended  this  kind 
of  relating  little  passages ;  for,  in  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, he  says  thus :  *  In  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  I  am  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  history ;  nor  does 
it  follow,  that,  because  an  action  is  great,  it  therefore 
manifests  the  greatness  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest 
betrays  a  man  more  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  than  a 
battle  fought  wherein  ten  thousand  men  were  slain, 
or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course  of  victories.'  In  an- 
other place,  he  quotes  Xenophon  on  the  like  occasion : 
*  The  saprings  of  great  men  in  their  familiar  discourses, 
and  amidst  their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which 
is  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.'  Our  author 
therefore  needs  no  excuse,  but  rather  deserves  a  com- 
mendation, when  he  relates,  as  pleasant,  some  sayings 
of  his  heroes,  which  appear  (I  must  confess  it)  very 
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cold  and  insipid  mirth  to  us.  For  it  is  not  his  mean- 
inff  to  commend  the  jest,  bat  to  paint  the  man ;  be« 
sides,  we  may  haTe  lost  somewhat  of  the  idiotism  of 
that  language  in  which  it  was  spoken ;  and  where  the 
conceit  is  couched  in  a  single  word,  if  all  the  signi- 
fications of  it  are  not  critically  understood,  the  grace 
and  the  pleasantly  are  lost. 

But  in  all  parts  of  biography,  whether  familiar  or 
stately,  whether  sublime  or  low,  whether  serious  or 
merry,  Plutarch  equally  excelled.  If  we  compare  him 
to  others,  Dion  Casaius  is  not  so  sincere ;  Herodian,  a 
lorer  of  truth,  is  oftentimes  deceived  himself  with 
what  he  had  falsely  heard  reported ;  then,  the  time  of 
liis  emperors  exceeds  not  in  all  aboTe  sixty  yean,  so 
that  his  whole  history  will  scarce  amount  to  three 
lires  of  Plutarch.     Suetonius  and  Tacitus  may  be 
called  alike  either  authors  of  histories  or  writers  of 
liTes ;  but  the  first  of  them  runs  too  willingly  into 
obscene  descriptions,  which  he  teaches,  while  he  re- 
lates ;  the  other,  besides  what  has  already  been  noted 
of  him,  often  fsJls  into  obscurity ;  and  both  of  them 
have  made  so  unlucky  a  choice  of  times,  that  they 
are  forced  to  describe  rather  monsters  than  men ;  and 
their  emperom  are  either  extravaffant  fools  or  tyrants, 
and  most  usually  both.    Our  auuior,  on  the  contrary, 
as  he  was  more  inclined  to  commend  than  to  dispraise, 
has  ffenerally  chosen  such  great  men  as  were  famous 
for  their  several  virtues ;  at  least  such  whose  kilties 
or  vices  were  overpoised  by  their  excellences;  such 
from  whose  examples  we  may  have  more  to  follow  than 
to  shun.    Yet,  as  he  was  impartial,  he  divuised  not 
the  faults  of  any  man,  an  example  of  which  is  in  the 
life  of  Lucullus,  where,  after  he  has  told  us  that  the 
double  benefit  which  his  countrymen,  the  Chssroneans, 
received  from  him,  was  the  chiefest  motive  which  he 
had  to  write  his  life,  he  afterwards  rips  up  his  luxury, 
and  shows  how  he  lost,  through  his  mismanagement, 
his  authority  and  his  soldiers*  love.    Then  he  was 
more  happy  in  his  .dipessions  than  any  we  have 
named.    1  have  always  been  pleased  to  see  him,  and 
his  imitator  Montaigne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out 
of  the  common  road ;  for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better 
for  their  wandering.    The  best  quarry  lies  not  always 
in  the  open  field :  and  who  would  not  be  content  to 
follow  a  good  huntsman  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
when  he  knows  the  game  will  reward  his  pains!    But 
if  we  mark  him  more  narrowly,  we  may  observe  that 
the  great  reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is  the  variety 
of  his  learning ;  he  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so 
vastly  furnished  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind, 
that  he  was  uneasy  to  himself,  and  was  forced,  as  I 
may  say,  to  lay  down  some  at  eiery  passage,  and  to 
scatter  his  riches  as  he  went :  like  another  Alexander 
or  Adrian,  he  built  a  city,  or  planted  a  colony,  in 
every  part  of  his  progress,  and  left  behind  him  some 
memorial  of  his  greatness.     Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and 
Athens,  and  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  he  has 
discovered  in  their  foundations,  their  institutions, 
their  growth,  their  height ;   the  decay  of  the  three 
first,  and  the  alteration  of  the  last.     You  see  those 
several  people  in  their  different  laws,  and  policies, 
and  forms   of  government,  in  their  warriors,  and 
senators,  and  demagogues.    Nor  are  the  ornaments  of 
poetry,  and  the  illustrations  of  similitudes,  forgotten 
by  him ;  in  both  which  he  instructs,  as  well  as  pleases ; 
or  rather  pleases,  that  he  may  instruct. 


Dryden  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  paltry  versifiers  of  his  day.  Among  those 
who  annoyed  him  was  Klkanah  Settle,  a  now  for- 
gotten rhymer,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  violent 
war  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  The  following  is  an 
amusing  specimen  of  a  criticism  by  Dryden  on 
Settle's  tragedy,  called  *  The  Empress  of  Morocco,' 
which  seems  to  have  roused  tho  jealousy  and  indig- 
nation of  Uie  critic : — 

I 


'  To  conclude  this  act  with  the  moot  mmblin*  piece 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet — 

**  To  flattering  lightning  oar  feigned  onlks  oonform. 
Which,  backed  with  thunder,  do  but  gild  a  atfonn." 

Conform  a  tmUe  to  lig^tninp^  make  a  tmUe  imitate 
ligkhUnff,  BXidJltUtering  lightnimg;  lightning,  sure,  i«  t 
threatening  thing.  And  this  lightning  must  gild  a 
ttorm.  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my  smiles  to  li^^t- 
ning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  storm  too:  io  gild 
with  mUet  is  a  new  invention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a 
storm  by  being  badxd  vUh  thunder.  Thunder  is  part 
of  the  storm ;  so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to 
y£U  another  part,  and  help  by  hacking;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  fimr  being  ba^ed,  or 
having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  gUdinif 
by  conformingf  amiling,  lighttUng,  backing,  and  ikw- 
dering.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should  say  thus :  I  will 
make  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering 
horse,  which,  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  don 
but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsenie  is 
not  here  pretty  thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  tbeae 
two  lines  aboard  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being 
sea-sick,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nooMnse 
at  once.' 

The  controversies  in  which  Dryden  was  frequoitly 
engaged,  were  not  in  general  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  disicussion.  Tiie  authors  of  those 
days  descended  to  gross  personalities.  *  There  wis,* 
says  Sir  Walter  Soott,  *  during  the  reign  of  Chsries 
II.,  a  semi-barbarous  virulence  of  controversy,  even 
upon  abstract  points  of  literatore,  which  wooU  be 
now  thought  injudicious  and  unfair,  even  by  the 
newspaper  advocates  of  contending  factions.  A 
critic  of  that  time  never  deemed  he  had  so  eflec- 
tually  refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adversary,  as 
when  he  had  said  something  disrespectful  of  his 
talents,  person,  or  moral  character.  Thus,  Uterary 
contest  was  embittered  by  personal  hatred,  and 
truth  was  so  far  from  being  the  object  of  the 
combatants,  that  even  victory  was  tastctess  uDle» 
obtained  by  the  disgrace  and  degradation  of  the 
antagonist.'* 

SIR  'WILLIAH  TEMPLE. 

Sir  Wiluam  Temple,  a  weU-known  statesman 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  possesses  a  hi^  repntatioQ 
as  one  of  the  chief  polishers  of  the  English  language. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Charies  L  and  lU 
and  was  bom  in  London  in  162B.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge  under  Cudworth  as  tutor ;  but  bdni^  in- 
tended for  public  life,  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages.  After  travelling 
for  six  years  on  the  continent,  he  went  to  reside 
with  his  father  in  Ireland,  where  he  representid 
the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  parliament  at  Dnblia 
in  1661.  Removing,  two  years  afterwards,  to  Eng- 
land, the  introductions  which  he  carried  to  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  day  speedily  procured 
him  employment  in  the  diplomatic  service  He  va5 
sent,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Insbopof 
Munster,  and  performed  his  duty  so  wdl,  that  on 
his  return  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  be 
was  appointed  English  resident  at  the  oonrt  of 
Brussels.  The  peace  of  western  Europe  was  at 
this  time  in  danger  from  the  amhitloos  designs  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  Temple  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Dutch  governor,  I>e  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with 
great  skill  brought  about,  in  1668,  the  cekbntpd  . 
*  triple  alliance*  between  England,  Holland,  sod  i 
Sweden,  by  which  the  career  of  Louis  was  for  a 
time  effectually  checked.    lu  the  same  year  he  n- 
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i|  moQlhs.  on  terms  of  intirmicj  with  De  'Witt,  and 
also  vilh  the  young  Prince  <^  Orange,  aftcnrarda 

,  William  III.  of  England.  The  corrupt  and  wavering 
principles  of  the  Engliih  court  having  led  to  the 
'.  nrcflll  of  Temple  in  IGBS,  lie  retired  from  public 
buiiiteu  to  his  residence  at  Slieen,  near  Richnioud, 

'  ind  there  employed  himself  in  llleniy  occupations 
,.ud  gardening.  In  1671,  however,  he  with  some 
,  reloctance  consented  to  return  ss  ambsiaador  to 

.'Holland;  In  which  country,  besides  engaging  in 
1 1  various  important  negotiations,  he  contributed  to 

'  iiring  about  the  marriage  of  tlie  Prince  of  Orange 
Ijviih  the  Duke  of  York's  eldest  daughter  Mar^. 
. .  That  important  and  popular  >event  took  place  m 
!i  1677.  Having  finally  returned  to  England  in  1679, 
,  Temple  was  preaseil  by  the  king  to  accept  the  ap- 

'  poiiiCment  of  secretary  of  state,  which,  however,  he 
'j  pcnialcd  in  refusing.  Charles  was  now  in  the  ut- 
i.  most  perplexity,  in  consequence  of  the  discontents 
I  i  and  difflculties  which  a  long  course  of  misgovem- 

I  mcot  liad  occasioned ;  and  used  to  hold  long  conver- 

I I  nations  with  Temple,  on  Uie  means  of  extricating 
1.  hioiself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  measure 
'I  adrisvd  by  Sir  William  was  the  appointment  of  a 
!  I  privy  council  of  thirty  persons,  in  conformity  with 
'  vbue  advice  tlie  king  should  always  aut,  and  by 
I  uhom  all  Ilia  affairs  should  be  freely  and  openly 

debated  ;  one  half  of  the  memliers  to  conaiat  of  the 
avi  officers  of  state,  and  tlie  other  of  the  most  In- 

.  Hiientialand  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemenof  the 
country.  This  scheme  was  adopted  by  Charles,  and 
excited  great  joy  throughout  the  nation.  The  hopes 
iif  tbe  people  were,  however,  speedily  frustrated  by 
the  turbulent  and  unprincipled  factiousness  of  some 
ofthe  members.  Temple,  who  was  himself  one  of 
the  council,  soon  became  disgusted  with  its  proceed- 

'  ii>gs.  as  well  as  those  of  the  king,  and,  in  16S1, 
Anally  retired  fjrom  public  life.     He  spent  the  re- 

,  mainder  of  his  days  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey, 
wheie  Jonathan  Swifl,  then  a.  young  man,  resided 
'  *ith  him  in  the  capacity  of  amanuensis.  After  the 
I  Revolution,  King  WiUiam  sometimes  visited  Temple 
io  order  to  consnlt  him  about  public  affaira.    His 

l'  dvath  took  place  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
I  Tlironghont  his  whole  career,  the  condnct  of  Sir 

i|  WUliam  Temple  was  marked  by  a  cautious  regard 
I  Ex  his  personal  comfort  and  rcpatation ;  a  quality 


which  atrongl;  disposed  him  to  avoid  rislts  of  everj 
kind,  and  to  stnud  aloof  from  those  departmenta  o 
public  fauaineas  where  the  exercise  of  eminen' 
courage  and  decision  was  required.  His  character 
as  a  patriot  is  therefore  not  one  wliich  colls  for 
high  admiration  (  though  it  aught  to  be  remarked, 
in  his  favonr,  that  as  he  seems  to  have  had  a  lively 
consciousness  that  neither  his  abilities  nor  dispo- 
sitions fitted  him  for  vigorous  action  in  stormy 
times,  he  probably  acted  with  prudence  in  with- 
drawing from  a  field  in  which  he  would  have  only 
been  mortified  by  failure,  and  done  harm  instead  of 
good  to  the  public.  Being  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  low  spirits,  he  mii;lit  have  been  disaUed 
fbr  action  by  the  very  emergi^ncies  which  demanded 
the  f^reatest  mental  energy  and  self-possession.  As 
n  private  character,  he  was  respectable  and  decorous ; 
his  temper,  naturally  haughty  and  unoniiable,  was 
gcnerulty  kept  under  good  regulation ;  Bud  among 
his  foibles,  vanity  was  the  most  prominent. 

Tlie  works  of  ^ir  William  Temple  consist  chiefly  of 
short  mifcellnncoui  pieces.  His  longest  production  is 
Obstrcadoiu  upon  lie  Uniled  Frmriice)  of  Iht  NeOter- 
laaih,  coa^frisea  during  his  flnt  retirement  at  Sheen. 
This  19  accounted  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and, 
wlicn  coniparcd  with  his  Essay  on  lie  Original  and 
Nature  of  Gopfmnient,  written  about  the  same  time, 
■hows  that  lie  had  much  more  abUity  as  on  ol)server 
and  describcr.  than  as  a  rcasoner  on  what  he  saw. 
Besides  several  political  tracts  of  temporary  interest, 
he  wrote  Estagi  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning ; 
Hie  Gardens  of  Epicurus  ;  Heroic  Virtue  ;  Poetry  j 
Papular  Discontents ;  Health  and  Long  Life.  In 
tliese  are  to  be  found  many  sound  aud  acute  obser- 
vations expressed  in  the  perspicuous  and  easy,  but' 
not  very  correct  or  precise  language,  for  wliich  he 
is  noted.  His  correspondence  on  public  aiTuira  has 
also  been  published. 

Of  all  his  productions,  that  which  appears  to  us, 
in  matter  as  well  as  composition,  the  best,  is  a  letter 
to  tlie  Countess  of  Essex  on  her  excessive  grief  oc 
aioned  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  eloquent,  firm,  and  dignified,  yet  tender 
and  aflectianate  expostulation,  it  is  probably  un- 
equalled within  the  compass  of  English  literature. 
Tiiis  admirable  iiiece  will  be  fomid  among  tbs 
extmcta  which  follow. 

Tlie  style  of  Sir  William  Temple  is  characterised 
by  Dr  Blair  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
point  of  ornament  and  correctness,'  adds  that  critic, 
'  iie  rises  a  degree  above  Tiilotsou ;  thongb.  fhr  cor- 
rectness, he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is  easy 
and  flowing  in  him;  lie  is  exceedingly  harmonious; 
smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  hia  manner;  relaxing 
sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has 
stamped  upon  hia  atyle  a  more  lively  impression  of 
his  own  cliaracter.  In  reading  his  works,  we  seem 
engaged  in  conversation  witii  him ;  we  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  a 
author,  but  as  a  man.  and  contract  a  friendahip  for 
him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle 
between  a  negligent  simplicity  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ornament  which  this  character  of  style 
admits.'*  In  a  conversation  preserved  by  Boswell, 
Dr  Johnson  said,  that  '  Sir  William  Temide 
the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  Engliah  prose ; 
before  his  time,  they  were  careless  of  arrangement, 
and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended  with  ai 
important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with 
wluit  part  of   speech   it  was   eonclnded.'-t-     This 
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remark,  howerer,  has  certainly  greater  latitude 
than  Johnson  would  hare  given  it  if  publiahed  by 
himself.  It  is  true  that  some  of  Temple's  produc- 
tions are  eminently  distinguished  by  harmony  and 
cadence ;  but  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  latter,  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  prose  of  Drummond,  Cowley, 
Dryden,  and  Sprat 

[AgcUnsi  Excemve  Cfrief.*} 

The  honour  which  I  recelred  by  a  letter  from  your 
ladyBhip  was  too  great  not  to  be  acknowledged ;  yet  I 
doubted  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in 
the  confidence  of  girine  your  ladyship  any  further 
trouble.  But  I  can  no  longer  forbear,  on  account  of 
the  sensible  wounds  that  haye  so  often  of  late  been 
ffiven  your  friends  here,  by  the  desperate  expressions 
in  seTQral  of  your  letters,  respecting  your  temper  of 
mind,  your  health,  and  your  life ;  m  all  which  you 
must  allow  them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Per- 
haps none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 
whatever  regards  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to 
defend  you  on  this  very  occasion,  how  unjust  and  un- 
kind soever  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  throw 
away  your  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  remainder  of 
your  own  family,  and  so  great  hopes  of  that  into  which 
you  are  entered,  and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy, 
upon  an  event  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mor- 
tal race  is  perpetually  subject,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  madam,  that  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent 
either  with  so  good  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and 
great  a  person,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world 
in  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed 
on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 
a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things ;  nor  do 
I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can  either  please  him 
more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being  satis- 
fied with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away.  None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
God,  nor  of  more  ease  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  him  ; 
if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him ;  so 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended 
for  good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor 
save  anything  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  God  Almighty, 
and  your  ladyship's  loss  were  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  oeen  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you 
would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you 
have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for  the  first  emotions 
or  passions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is  only  the  continu- 
ance of  them  which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In  this 
world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  good ;  and 
whatever  is  called  so,  inlmi  either  comparatively  with 
other  things  of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is 
mingled  in  its  composition ;  so  he  is  a  good  man  who 
is  better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the 
good  qualities  are  more  than  the  bad;  so,  in  the 
course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is 
better  than  that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  the 
good  circumstances  are  more  than  the  evil.  By  this 
measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to 
be  turned  into  acknowledgments,  and  your  friends 
would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole 
with  you.  When  your  ladyship  has  fairly  considered 
how  God  Almighty  has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has 

Siven,  you  may  be  lefl  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
ealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he  has 
taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider 
other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what  your  lot 
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is,  in  comparison  with  those  that  have  bean  drawn 
in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  how  few 
are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name  or 
children,  how  little  beauty  we  see,  how  few  friends  we 
hear  of,  how  much  poverty,  and  how  many  diMsses 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  will  fiJl  down  upon  jopr 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  OBtie  afiiiction,  will 
admire  so  many  blessings  as  you  have  received  at  the 
hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyship  In  mind  of  what  you  are,  and 
of  the  advantages  which  you  have,  would  look  like  & 
design  to  flatter  you.  But  this  I  may  say,  that  we 
will  pity  vou  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you  will  tell 
us  who  they  are  whom  you  think,  upon  all  drcum- 
stanoes,  you  have  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if  I  had  a 
master  who  gave  me  all  I  oould  ask,  hut  thought  tt 
to  take  one  thing  from  me  again,  Mtherbeniise  I 
used  it  ill,  or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to 
neglect  what  I  owed  to  him,  or  to  the  world ;  or,  per- 
haps, because  he  would  show  his  power,  and  put  me 
in  mind  from  whom  I  held  all  the  rest,  would  voa 
think  I  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage, 
and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  was  left  me, 
never  to  foiget  what  was  taken  awayl 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could 
be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept  one 
child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  tbe 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  more. 
You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  m  employment,  in 
fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  hare 
kept  your  beauty  and  vour  health,  unless  you  bare 
destroyed  them  yourself,  or  discouraged  them  to  staj 
with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You  have  friends  who 
are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you  can  gire 
them  leave  to  be.  You  have  hofiour  and  esteem  from 
all  who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it 
is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming  to  he  falles 
out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  to 
care  for  yourself,  nor  anything  else,  after  what  joa 
have  lost 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to 
you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made  you  indifierent  to 
everything  else.  But'this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from 
justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fiuilt  as 
well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you  all 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  whollj 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  tike  rest :  is 
this  his  fault  or  yours  f  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  veiy  un- 
thankful to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scornful  to  tbe 
rest  of  the  world  1  is  it  not  to  say,  because  yon  hxn 
lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  no- 
thing he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away ! 
is  it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thins  is  gone  out  of  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you  think  can 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  f  A  friend  makes  me 
a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  cars  or  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  di^ 
alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  seom 
all  the  rest ;  and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  the 
same  kind,  yet  I  rise  ftam  the  table  in  a  rage,  and 
say, '  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and  he  has  done 
me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world.*  Have  I  reason, 
madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  1  or  would  it  be- 
come me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  befoie  me, 
and  think  no  more  of  what  had  happened,  and  oonld 
not  be  remedied  1 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate 
our  passions ;  to  temper  our  afieciioas  towards  all  things 
below ;  to  be  thankful  for  the  poeaesskm,  and  patient 
under  the  loss,  whenever  he  who  gave  dball  see  fit  to 
take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness  was  pe^aps  ai 
displeasing  to  God  before  as  now  your  extreme  afflic- 
tion is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment 
for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of  ei^oying  what  vw 
had.  It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  ttsi  , 
befalls  us  to  our  own  demmte,  xathsr  than  to  iigo*'  i 
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tice  in  Ood.  And  it  beoomes  us  better  to  i^ore  the 
iaiaes  of  his  proyidenoe  in  the  effeeti,  th^n  to  inquire 
into  the  Gsuses ;  for  submieaion  is  the  only  way  of 
reMoning  between  a  ereature  and  its  Maker ;  and  con- 
tentment in  his  will  is  the  greatest  duty  we  oan  pre- 
tend to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  all  our 
mu^fortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  religion  were  no  party  in  your 
case,  and  for  so  Tiolent  and  injurious  a  ffrief  you  had 
DotMnff  to  answer  to  Qod,  but  onlv  to  uie  world  and 
younefi',  yet  I  very  much  doubt  how  you  would  be 
scqaitted.  We  bnng  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor, 
need/,  uncertain  life ;  short  at  the  longest,  and  un- 
quiet at  the  best.  All  the  imaginations  of  the  witty 
and  the  wise  have  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out 
the  ways  to  reyire  it  with  pleasures,  or  to  relieve  it 
with  diversions ;  to  compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it 
with  safety.  To  these  ends  hare  been  employed  the 
institutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philoso- 
phers, the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring, 
sod  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men.  All  the 
world  is  perpetually  at  work  that  our  poor  mortal 
Urea  may  pass  the  easier  and  happier  for  that  little 
time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  tne  better  when  we 
lose  them.  On  this  account  riches  and  honours  are 
coTeted,  friendship  and  love  pursued,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  admired  in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is 
it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn 
their  iiniversal  opinions  and  designs,  if,  instead  of 
pa-tsing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you  resolve  to 
pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as  you  can !  You  grow 
insensible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  delights 
of  honour  and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ship ;  nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of  virtues 
themselves ;  for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  excesses 
of  passions,  will  allow  that  you  show  either  temper- 
ance or  fortitude,  either  prudence  or  iustioe  1  And  as 
for  your  friends,  I  suppose  you  reckon  upon  losing 
their  kindness,  when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced 
them  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  since  you 
hare  left  none  for  yourself,  or  anything  else. 

Passions  are  perhaps  the  stings  without  which,  it  is 
said,  no  honey  is  made.  Yet  I  think  all  sorts  of  men 
hare  ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be  our  servants  and 
not  our  masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  enter- 
tainment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw  our  reason 
out  of  its  seat.  It  is  better  to  have  no  passions  at  all, 
than  to  have  them  too  violent ;  or  such  alone  as,  in- 
stead of  heightening  our  pleasures,  afford  us  nothing 
but  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship^s  has  been,  there 
is  something  that  common  nature  cannot  be  denied ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  good  nature  may  be  al- 
lowed. But  all  excessive  uid  outrageous  grief  or 
lamentation  for  the  dead  was  accounts,  among  the 
ancient  Christians,  to  have  something  heathenish; 
and,  among  the  civil  nations  of  old,  to  l^ve  something 
barbarous :  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
first  to  moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  restrain  it  by  their  laws.  When  young  chil- 
dren are  taken  away,  we  are  sure  they  are  weU,  and 
escape  much  ill,  which  would,  in  all  appearance,  have 
befallen  them  if  they  had  staved  longer  with  us.  Our 
kindness  to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  from  com- 
mon opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendship  or 
esteem ;  and  to  be  grounded  upon  entertainment  rather 
than  use  in  the  many  offices  of  life.  Nor  would  it 
pass  from  any  person  besides  your  ladyship,  to  say 
you  lost  a  companion  and  a  friend  of  nine  years  old ; 
though  you  lost  one,  indeed,  who  gave  Uie  fairest 
hopes  that  could  be  of  being  both  in  time  and  eveiy- 
thm£  else  that  is  estimable  and  good.  But  yet  that 
itself  is  veiy  uncertain,  considering  the  chances  of 
time,  the  infection  of  company,  the  snares  of  the 
world,  and  the  passions  of  youth :  so  that  the  most 
excelleni  and  agreeable  crsature  of  that  tender  age 


might,  by  the  course  of  years  and  accidents,  become 
the  most  miserable  herself;  and  a  greater  trouble  to 
her  friends  by  living  long,  than  she  could  have  been 
by  dying  young. 

Yet  after  all,  madam,  I  think  your  loss  so  great, 
and  some  measure  of  your  grief  so  deserved,  that, 
would  all  your  passionate  complaints,  all  the  anguish 
of  your  heart,  do  anything  to  retrieve  it ;  could  tears 
water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow  again 
after  once  it  is  cut  do?m ;  could  sighs  furnish  new 
breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and  spirits  from  the 
wasting  of  yours,  I  am  sure  your  friends  would  be  so 
far  from  accusing  your  passion,  that  they  would 
encourage  it  as  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply,  as  they 
could.  But  alas!  the  eternal  laws  of  the  creation 
extinguish  all  such  hopes,  forbid  all  such  designs; 
nature  gives  us  many  children  and  friends  to  take 
them  away,  but  takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us 
again.  And  this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to  be 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural,  because  so  much 
in  vain  ;  whereas  nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  as  un- 
reasonable, because  so  contraiy  to  our  own  designs ; 
for  we  all  design  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief 
we  make  ourselves  troubles  most  properly  out  of  the 
dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  heads 
and  destroy  ouraelves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your  design, 
or,  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  vet  so 
far  gone  or  so  desperately  bent.  Your  ladyship  knows 
veiy  well  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  lent 
it  you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the  best  way  you 
can,  and  not  to  throw  it  awa^,  as  if  it  came  from 
some  common  hand.  Our  life  belongs,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  country  and  our  family:  therefore, 
by  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  it 
is  punished  here  with  the  utmost  shame,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a  slow  poison  than  by  a 
sudden  wound  I  Now,  if  we  do  it,  and  know  we  do 
it,  by  a  long  and  continual  grief,  can  we  think  our- 
selves innocent  1  What  great  difference  is  there,  if 
we  break  our  hearts  or  consume  them,  if  we  pierce 
them  or  bruise  them  ;  since  all  terminates  in  the  same 
death,  as  all  arises  firom  the  same  despair !  But  what 
if  it  does  not  go  so  far ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as  it 
might  be,  but  that  does  not  excuse  it.  Though  I  do 
not  kill  my  neighbour,  is  it  no  hurt  to  wound  him,  or 
to  spoil  him  of  the  conveniences  of  life  t  The  greatest 
crime  is  for  a  man  to  kill  himself:  is  it  a  small  one 
to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  by  grief,  or 
despair ;  to  ruin  his  hesilth,  to  shorten  his  age,  to  de- 
prive himself  of  all  the  pleasure,  ease,  and  ei^oyment 
of  life  1 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  ourselves,  are 
those  which  we  do  our  children  and  our  friends,  who 
deserve  best  of  us,  or  at  least  deserve  no  ill.  The 
child  you  carry  about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  you 
should  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life  almost  as  soon 
as  you  bestow  it  t— or,  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  bom,  that 
you  should,  by  your  ill-usaffe  of  yourself,  so  much 
impair  the  strength  of  its  body,  and  perhaps  the  very 
temper  of  its  mind,  by  givins  it  such  an  infusion  of 
melancholy  as  may  serve  to  discolour  the  objects  and 
disrelish  the  accidents  it  may  meet  with  in  the  com- 
mon train  of  life !  Would  it  be  a  small  injury  to  my 
lord  Capell  to  deprive  him  of  a  mother,  from  whose 
prudence  and  kindness  he  may  justly  expect  the  care 
of  his  health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body, 
and  the  cultivating  of  his  mind ;  the  s^ds  of  honour 
and  virtue,  and  the  true  principles  of  a  happy  life  1 
How  has  Lord  Essex  deserved  that  you  should  de- 
prive him  of  a  wife  whom  he  loves  with  so  much  paa- 
sion,  and,  which  is  more,  with  so  much  reason ;  who 
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is  80  great  an  honour  and  support  to  his  family,  so 
great  a  hope  to  his  fortune,  and  comjbrt  to  his  life  t 
Are  there  so  man j  left  of  your  own  great  family  that 
you  should  desire  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by 
suffering  almost  the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away 
before  its  time!  or  is  your  country,  in  this  age,  so 
stored  with  great  persons,  that  you  should  euTy  it 
those  whom  we  may  justly  expect  from  so  noble  a 
race! 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears  would  ease 
you,  or  that  your  grief  would  consume  itself  by  liberty 
and  time,  your  ladyship  knows  Tenr  well  I  nerer  ac- 
cused it,  nor  ever  increased  it  by  the  common  formal 
ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it :  and  this,  I  am  sure, 
is  the  first  office  of  the  kind  I  ever  performed,  other- 
wise than  in  the  most  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopes 
what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long ;  but  when  I 
observed  it  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  increase 
like  a  stream  the  further  it  ran ;  when  I  saw  it  draw 
out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten  not 
less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I 
could  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour.  Nor  can  I 
end  it  without  begging  of  your  ladyship,  for  God's 
sake,  for  your  own,  tor  that  of  your  children  and  your 
friends,  your  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would 
no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  pas- 
sion ;  l>ut  that  you  would  at  length  awaken  your 
piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  up 
the  mvincible  spirit  of  the  Percies,  which  never  yet 
shrunk  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would  sometimes 
remember  the  great  honours  and  fortunes  of  your 
family,  not  always  the  losses ;  cherish  those  veins  of 
good  humour  that  are  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up 
those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your 
children  and  to  yourself;  and,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and  your 
life.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  that  could  be  so 
great  an  honour  and  a  satisfaction  to  mc,  as  if  your 
ladyship  would  own  me  to  have  contributed  to?ntfds 
this  cure ;  but,  however,  none  can  perhaps  more  justly 
pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the  attempt,  since  there  is 
none,  1  am  sure^  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  have  more 
esteem  for  you,  than,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

{RigJU  of  Private  Judgment  in  Jleliffion,^ 

Whosoever  designs  the  change  of  religion  in  a 
country  or  govemment,  by  any  ouior  means  than  that 
of  a  general  conversion  of  the  people,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  designs  all  the  mischiefs  to  a  nation 
that  use  to  usher  in,  or  attend,  the  two  greatest  dis- 
tempers of  a  state,  civil  war  or  tyranny ;  which  are 
violence,  oppression,  cruelty,  rapine,  intemperance, 
injustice ;  and,  in  short,  tne  miserable  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  the  confusion  of  all  laws,  orders, 
and  virtues  among  men. 

Such  consequences  as  these,  I  doubt,  arc  something 
more  than  the  dirouted  opinions  of  any  man,  or  any 
particular  assembly  of  men,  can  be  worth ;  since  the 
great  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next  to  men's 
happiness  hereafter,  is  their  happiness  here;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  commandments  of  God  being  the  best 
and  greatest  moral  and  civil,  as  well  as  divine  pre- 
cepts, that  have  been  given  to  a  nation  ;  and  by  the 
rewards  proposed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jews,  throughout 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  as  health,  length  of  age,  number  of  children, 
plenty,  peace,  or  victory. 

Now,  the  way  to  our  future  happiness  has  been  per- 
petually disputed  throughout  the  world,  and  muKt  be 
left  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon  every  man's 
belief  and  conscience,  either  by  natural  or  super- 
natural arguments  and  means;  which  impressions 
men  may  disguise  or  dissemble,  but  no  man  can 


resist.  J^or  belief  is  no  more  in  a  man's  power  than 
his  stature  or  his  feature ;  and  he  that  tells  me  I  mugt 
change  my  opinion  for  his,  because  'tis  the  truer  and 
the  better,  without  other  arguments  that  have  to  mc 
the  force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell  me  I  must 
change  my  gray  eyes  for  others  like  hiii  that  are  black, 
because  these  are  lovelier  or  more  in  esteem.  He 
that  tells  me  I  must  inform  myself,  has  reason,  if  I 
do  it  not ;  but  if  I  endeavour  it  all  that  I  can,  and 
perhaps  more  than  ever  he  did,  and  yet  still  differ 
from  him ;  and  he  that,  it  may  be,  is  idle,  will  have 
me  study  on,  and  inform  myself  better,  and  so  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  then  I  easily  understand  what  he 
means  by  informing,  which  is,  in  short,  that  I  must 
do  it  till  I  come  to  be  of  his 'opinion. 

If  he  that,  perhaps,  pursues  his  pleasures  or  bte- 
rests  as  much  or  more  than  I  do,  and  allows  me  to 
have  as  good  sense  as  he  has  in  all  other  matters,  tells 
me  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,  but  that  passion  or 
interest  blinds  me ;  unless  he  can  convince  me  how 
or  where  this  lies,  he  is  but  where  he  was ;  only  pre- 
tends to  know  me  better  than  I  do  myself,  who  cannot 
imagine  why  I  should  not  have  as  much  care  of  mj 
soul  as  he  has  of  his. 

A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  are  absurd  or 
ridiculous,  impertinent  or  unreasonable,  becauK  ihev 
differ  from  his,  seems  to  intend  a  quarrel  instead  of  a 
dispute,  and  calls  me  fool,  or  madman,  with  4  little 
more  circumstance;  though,  perhaps,  I  pass  for  one 
as  well  in  my  senses  as  he,  as  pertinent  in  talk,  ind 
as  prudent  in  life :  yet  these  are  the  common  civilities, 
in  religious  argument,  of  sufficient  and  conceited  men, 
who  taJk  much  of  right  reason,  and  mean  always  their 
own,  and  make  their  private  imagination  the  measure 
of  general  truth.  But  such  language  determines  all 
between  us,  and  the  dispute  comes  to  end  in  three 
words  at  last,  which  it  might  as  well  have  ended  in 
at  first,  That  he  is  in  the  right,  and  I  am  in  the 
wrong. 

The  other  great  end  of  religion,  which  is  our  hiqipi- 
ness  here,  has  been  generally  agreed  on  by  ail  mu- 
kind,  as  appears  in  the  records  of  all  their  lav^  u 
well  as  all  tneir  religions,  which  come  to  bo  establi^t^i 
by  the  concurrence  of  men's  customs  and  opinions; 
though  in  the  latter,  that  concurrence  may  have  htea 
produced  by  divine  impressions  or  inspirations.  For 
all  agree  in  teaching  and  commanding,  in  planting 
and  improving,  not  only  those  moral  virtues  which 
conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquillity  of  erety 
private  man's  life,  but  also  those  manners  and  dis- 
positions that  tend  to  the  peace,  order,  and  safety  of 
all  civil  societies  and  governments  among  men.  Nor 
could  I  ever  understand  how  those  who  call  them- 
selves, and  the  world  usually  calls,  religioua  men,  come 
to  put  so  great  weight  upon  those  jMints  of  belief 
which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and  so  little  upon 
those  of  virtue  and  morality,  in  which  they  hsTe 
hardly  ever  disagreed.  Nor  why  a  state  should  vul- 
ture the  subversion  of  their  peace,  and  their  order, 
which  are  certain  goods,  and  so  universally  esteemed, 
for  the  propagation  of  uncertain  or  contested  opiniiHU. 

{^Poetictd  CkniuiJ] 

The  more  true  and  natural  source  of  poetry  may  be 
discovered  by  observing  to  what  god  this  inspiration 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  whi^  was  Apollo,  or  the 
sun,  esteemed  among  them  the  god  of  learning  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  of  music  and  of  poetiy. 
The  mystery  of  this  fable  means,  I  suppose,  that  a 
certain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  especially 
of  the  brain,  is  the  true  spring  of  these  two  parts  or 
Bcienc«) :  this  was  that  celestial  fire  which  gave  such 
a  pleasing  motion  and  agitation  to  the  n^intU  of  those 
men  that  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  world, 
that  raises  such  infinite  images  of  things  so  agreeable 
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and  delightful  to  mankind  ;  by  the  influence  of  this 
sun  are  produoed  those  golden  &nd  inexhausted  mines 
of  iurention,  which  has  furnished  the  world  with  trea- 
sures 80  highly  esteemed,  and  so  uniyeraallY  known 
aud  used,  in  all  the  regions  that  hare  yet  been  dis- 
corercd.  From  this  arises  that  elevation  of  genius 
which  can  never  be  produced  by  any  art  or  study,  by 
pains  or  by  industry,  which  cannot  be  taught  by 
precepts  or  examples ;  and  therefore  is  agreed  by  all 
to  be  the  pure  aud  free  gift  of  heaven  or  of  nature, 
and  to  be  a  fire  kindled  out  of  some  hidden  spark  of 
die  very  first  conception. 

But  though  invention  be  the  mother  of  poetry,  yet 
thii^  child  is,  like  all  others,  bom  naked,  and  must  be 
nourished  with  care,  clothed  with  exactness  and  ele- 
;i^ncc,  educated  with  industry,  instructed  with  art, 
,  improved  by  application,  corrected  with  severity,  and 
a^romplished  with  labour  and  with  time,  before  it 
arrived  at  any  great  perfection  or  growth :  His  certain 
that  no  composition  requires  so  many  several  ingre- 
dients, or  of  more  diiferent  sorts  than  this ;  nor  that, 
to  excel  in  any  qualities,  there  are  necessaxy  so  many 
pits  of  nature,  and  so  many  improvements  of  learning 
and  of  art.  For  there  must  be  a  universal  genius,  of 
frreat  compass  as  well  as  great  elevation.  There  must 
be  a  sprigntly  imagination  or  fancy,  fertile  in  a  thou- 
sand productions,  ranging  over  infinite  ground,  pierc- 
in;^  into  «very  comer,  and,  by  the  light  of  that  true 
poetical  fire,  discovering  a  thousand  little  bodies  or 
images  in  the  world,  and  similitudes  among  them, 
un<cen  to  common  eyes,  and  which  could  not  be 
di>coTered  without  the  rays  of  that  sun. 

Besides  the  heat  of  invention  and  liveliness  of  wit, 
there  must  be  the  coldness  of  cood  sense  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  to  distingui^  between  things  and 
conceptions,  wbich,  at  first  sight,  or  upon  short  glances, 
f^m  alike ;  to  choose,  among  infinite  productions  of 
wit  and  fancy,  which  are  worth  preserving  and  culti- 
vating, and  which  are  better  stifled  in  tne  birth,  or 
thrown  away  when  they  are  bom,  as  not  worth  bring- 
ing: up.  Without  the  forces  of  wit,  all  poetry  is  flat 
and  langaiflhing ;  without  the  succours  of  judgment, 
'tis  wild  and  extravagant.  The  tme  wit  of  poesy  is, 
that  such  contraries  must  meet  to  compose  it ;  a 
{Ten! us  both  penetrating  and  solid  ;  in  expression  both 
delicacy  and  force  ;  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  true 
Iioem  must  have  something  both  sublime  and  just, 
amazing  and  agreeable.  There  must  be  a  great 
agitation  of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to  judge 
and  correct ;  there  must  be  upon  the  same  tree,  and 
at  the  same  time,  both  flower  and  fruit.  To  work  up 
this  metal  into  exquisite  figure,  there  must  be  em- 
ployed the  fire,  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  and  the  file. 
There  most  be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and 
cf  arts,  and,  to  go  the  lowest  that  can  be,  there  are 
requin^l  genku,  judgment,  and  application ;  for,  with- 
out this  laflt,  all  the  rest  will  not  serve  turn,  and  none 
ever  was  a  great  poet  that  applied  himself  much  to 
anything  else. 

When  I  speak  of  poetiy,  I  mean  not  an  ode  or  an 
ek'i^y,  a  song  or  a  satire ;  nor  by  a  poet  the  composer 
of  any  of  these,  but  of  a  just  poem  ;  and  after  all  I 
have  said,  'tis  no  wonder  there  should  be  so  few  that 
appeared  in  any  parts  or  any  ages  of  the  world,  or 
that  such  as  have  should  be  so  much  admired,  and 
have  almost  divinity  ascribed  to  them  and  to  their 
works.         *        * 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  farther  critic  upon 
poetry,  which  were  too  great  a  labour;  nor  to  give 
rules  for  it,  which  were  as  great  a  presumption :  be- 
glides,  there  has  been  so  much  paper  blotted  upon  these 
subjects,  in  this  curious  and  censuring  age,  that  'tis 
all  grown  tedious,  or  repetition.  The  moderfi  French 
wits  (or  pretenders)  have  been  veiy  severe  in  their 
censures,  and  (zact  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very 
little  purpose;  for  I  know  not  why  they  might  not 


have  contented  themselves  with  those  given  by  Aris- 
totle and  Horace,  and  have  translated  them  rather 
than  commented  upon  them ;  for  all  they  have  done 
has  been  no  more ;  so  as  they  seem,  by  their  writings 
of  this  kind,  rather  to  have  valued  themselves,  than 
improved  anybody  else.  The  truth  is,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  ff^nimt  of  poetiy  too  libertine  to  be  con- 
fined to  so  many  rules ;  aud  whoever  goes  about  to 
subject  it  to  such  constraints,  loses  both  its  spirit  and 
grace,  which  are  ever  native,  and  never  learned,  even 
of  the  best  masters.  Tis  as  if,  to  make  excellent 
honey,  you  should  cut  oflT  the  wings  of  your  bees,  con- 
fine them  to  their  hive  or  their  stands,  and  lay  flowers 
before  them  such  as  you  think  the  sweetest,  and  like 
to  yield  the  finest  extraction ;  you  had  as  good  pull 
out  their  stings,  and  make  arrant  drones  of  them. 
They  must  range  through  fields,  as  well  as  gardens, 
choose  such  flowers  as  they  please,  and  by  proprieties 
and  scents  they  only  know  and  distinguish:  they 
must  work  up  their  cells  with  admirable  art,  extract 
their  honey  with  infinite  labour,  and  sever  it  from  the 
wax  with  such  distinction  and  choice,  as  belongs  to 
none  but  themselves  to  perform  or  to  judge. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Etscuf  upon  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  literary  controyersies  which  have  oc- 
curred in  England.  The  composition  of  it  was 
suggested  to  him  principally  by  a  French  work  of 
Charles  Ferrault,  on  '  The  Age  of  Louis  the  Great,' 
in  which,  with  tl.e  view  of  flattering  the  pride  of 
the  grand  monarque,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  writers 
of  antiquity  had  been  excelled  by  those  of  modem 
times.  This  doctrine  excited  a  warm  controversy 
in  France,  where  the  poet  Boileau  was  among  those 
by  whom  it  was  strenuously  opposed.  It  was  in 
behalf  of  the  ancients  that  Sir  WUliam  Temple  also 
took  the  field.  The  first  of  the  enemy's  arguments 
which  he  controverts,  is  the  allegation,  *  that  we 
must  have  more  knowledge  than  the  ancients, 
because  we  have  the  advantage  both  of  theirs  and 
our  own ;  just  as  a  dwarf  standing  upon  a  giant's 
shoulders  sees  more  and  farther  than  ne.'  To  this 
he  replieSt  that  the  ancients  may  have  derived  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  from  their  predecessors,  namely, 
the  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Syri- 
ans, and  Jews.  Among  these  nations,  says  he,  *  were 
planted  and  cultivated  mighty  growths  of  astronomy, 
astrology,  magic,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
ancient  story  ^  and  from  these  sources  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Lycurgus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  are  acknowledged  to  have  drawn  all 
those  depths  of  knowledge  or  learning  which  have 
made  them  so  renowned  in  all  succeeding  ages.' 
Here  Temple  manifests  wonderful  ignorance  and 
credulity  in  assuming  as  facts  the  veriest  fables  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  with  respect  to  Orpheus, 
of  whom  he  afterwards  speaks  in  coigunction  with 
that  equally  authentic  personage,  Arion,  and  in 
reference  to  whose  musical  powers  he  asks  trium- 
phantly, *  What  ore  become  of  the  charms  of  music, 
by  which  men  and  beasts,  fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents, 
were  so  frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures 
changed ;  by  which  the  passions  of  men  were  raised 
to  tlie  greatest  height  and  violence,  aud  then  as  sud- 
denly appeased,  so  that  they  might  be  justly  said 
to  be  turned  into  lions  or  Iambs,  into  wolves  or  into 
harts,  by  the  powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable 
music?*  In  the  same  credulous  spirit,  he  aflirms 
that  *  The  more  ancient  sages  of  Greece  appear,  by 
the  characters  remaining  of  them,  to  have  been 
much  greater  men  than  Hippocrates,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon.  Tliey  were  generally  princes  or  lawgivers 
of  their  countries,  or  at  least  offered  or  invited  to  be 
so,  either  of  their  own  or  of  others,  that  desired 
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them  to  frame  or  reform  their  several  institutions  of 
civil  government.  They  were  commonly  excellent 
poets  and  great  physicians:  they  were  so  learned 
in  natural  philosophy,  that  they  foretold  not  only 
eclipses  in  the  heavens,  but  earthquakes  at  land, 
and  storms  at  sea,  great  drouglits,  and  great  phigues, 
much  plenty  or  much  scarcity  of  certain  sorts  of 
fruits  or  grain ;  not  to  mention  the  magical  powers 
attributed  to  several  of  them  to  allay  storms,  to 
raise  gales,  to  appease  commotions  of  the  people,  to 
make  plagues  cease;  which  qualities,  whether  upon 
any  ground  of  truth  or  no,  yet,  if  well  believed,  must 
have  raised  them  to  that  strange  height  they  were 
at,  of  common  esteem  and  honour,  in  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages.'  The  objection  occurs  to  him,  as  one 
likely  to  be  set  up  by  the  admirers  of  modern  learn- 
ing, that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
bc^ks  before  those  now  either  extant  or  on  record. 
This,  however,  gives  him  no  alarm :  for  it  is  very 
doubtful,  he  tcUs  us,  whether  books,  though  they 
may  be  helps  to  knowledge,  and  serviceable  in  dif- 
fusing it, '  arc  necessary  ones,  or  much  advance  any 
other  science  beyond  the  particular  records  of 
actions  or  registers  of  time' — as  if  any  example 
could  be  adduced  of  science  having  flourished  where 
tradition  was  the  only  mode  of  handing  it  down  I 
His  notice  of  astronomy  is  equally  ludicrous:  *  There 
is  nothing  new  in  astronomy,'  says  he,  '  to  vie  with 
the  ancients,  unless  it  be  the  Copemican  system* — a 
system  which  overturns  the  whole  fabric  of  ancient 
astronomical  science,  though  Temple  declares  with 
great  simplicity  that  it  'has  made  no  change  in 
the  conclusions  of  astronomy.'  In  comparing  *  the 
great  wits  among  the  modems'  with  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  he  mentions  no  Englishmen  except  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Selden,  leaving  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  altogether  out  of  view.  How 
little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  evident  not 
only  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language, 
but  from  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature evinced  by  his  esteeming  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  be  *  both  the  greatest  poet  and  the  noblest  genius 
of  any  that  have  left  writings  behind  them,  and 
published  in  ours  or  any  other  modem  language.' 
He  farther  declares,  that  aAer  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Spenser,  he  *  knows  none  of  the  modems  that  have 
made  any  achievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  re- 
cording.' Descartes  and  Hobbes  are  *  the  only  new 
philosophers  that  have  made  entries  upon  the  noble 
stage  of  the  sciences  for  fifteen  himdred  years  past,* 
and  these  *  have  by  no  means  eclipsed  the  lustre  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  others  of  the  ancients.' 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Boyle,  are  not  regarded  as  phi- 
losophers at  alL  But  the  most  unlucky  blunder 
committed  by  Temple  on  this  occasion  was  his 
adducing  the  Greek  Epistles  of  FhaJaris  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition,  that  '  the  oldest  books  we 
have  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best'  These  Epis- 
tles, says  he,  *  I  think  to  have  more  grace,  more 
spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius,  than  any  others 
I  have  seen,  either  ancient  or  modem.'  Some  critics, 
he  admits,  have  asserted  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Fhalaris  (who  lived  in  Sicily  more  than 
five  centuries  before  Christ),  but  of  some  writer  in 
the  declining  age  of  Greek  literature.  In  reply  to 
these  sceptics,  he  enumerates  such  transcendent 
excellences  of  the  Epistles,  that  any  man,  he  thinks, 
*  must  have  little  skill  in  painting  that  cannot  find 
out  this  to  be  an  original.'  The  celebrity  given  to 
these  Epistles  by  the  publication  of  Temple's  Essay, 
led  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  them  at 
Oxford,  unaef  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle  as  editor. 
Boyle,  while  preparing  it  for  the  press,  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  celebrated  critic  Bichard  Bentley,  a  I 


man  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature;  on  whom  h« 
inserted  a  bitter  refiection  in  his  prefJsoe.    Bentley. 
in  revenge,  demonstrated  the  EpisUea  to  be  a  forgery, 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  speak  souhs 
what  irreverently  of  Sir  William  Temple.    Boyit. 
with  the  assistance  of  Aldrich,    AtterlMirf,    knd 
other  Christ-church  doctors  (who,  indeed,  were  the 
real  combatants),  sent  forth  a  reply,  the  plausibilltr 
of  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  advantage ;  till 
Bentley,  in  a  most  triumphant  rejoinder,  exposed  th- 
gross  ignorance  which  lay  concealed  under  the  vit 
and  assumption  of  his  opponents.    To  these  partic-g. 
however,  the  controversy  was  not  confined.    Boyle 
and  his  friends  were  backed  by  the  sarcastic  powers, 
if  not  by  thelearaing,  of  Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  Middle- 
ton,  and  others.    Swift,  who  came  into  the  field  on 
behalf  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple,  published 
on  this  occasion  his  famous  *  Battle  of  the  Book«.' 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  speak  of  Bent- 
ley in  the  language  of  hatred  and  contempt.    In  the 
work  just  mentioned.  Swift  has  ridiculed  not  only 
that  scholar,  but  also  his  friend  the  Rev.  WilliAin 
Wotton,  who  had  opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise 
entitled   'Reflections  upon  Ancient  and   Modern 
Learning,'  published  in  1694.     To  some  parts  of 
that  treatise  Sir  William  wrote  a  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  which  suggested,  we  doubt  not, 
the  satirical  account  given  long  afterwards  by  Svifl 
in  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  of  the  experimental  researches 
of  the  projectors  at  Lagoda.    *  What  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  use,  benefit,  or  pleasure  of  mankind, 
by  all  the  airy  speculations  of  those  who  have  pasted 
for  the  great  advancers  of  knowledge  and  leaniiDg 
these  liut  fifty  years  (which  is  the  date  of  our 
modem  pretenders),  I  confess  I  am  yet  to  seek,  sod 
should  be  very  glad  to  find.    I  have  indeed  heard  of 
wondrous  pretensions  and  visions  of  men  posaecwd 
with  notions  of  the  strange  advancement  of  learning 
and  sciences,  on  foot  in  this  age,  and  the  progress 
they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next ;  as  the  unirensl 
medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure  all  that  have  it , 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  will  be  found  out  by 
men  that  care  not  for  riches ;  the  transAisioo  of 
young  blood  into  old  men's  veins,  which  wifl  mske 
them  as  gamesome  as  the  lambs  from  which  'tis 
to  be  derived ;  a  universal  language,  which  may 
serve  all  men's  turn  when  they  have  foigot  their 
own;    the  knowledge  of  one   another's  thovghu 
without  the  grievous  trouble  of  speaking;  the  art 
of  flying,  till  a  man  happens  to  &U  down  and  bresk 
his  neck ;  double-bottomed  ships,  whereof  none  csn 
ever  be  cast  away  besides  the  first  that  was  made ; 
the  admirable  virtues  of  that  noble  and  necessary 
juice  called  spittle,  which  will  oome  to  be  sold,  and 
very  cheap,  in  the  apothecaries'  shopa ;  discoveries 
of  new  worlds  in  the  planets,  and  voyages  betveeo 
this  and  that  in  the  moon  to  be  made  as  frequently 
as  between  York   and  London:  which  sach  poor 
mortals  as  I  am  think  as  wild  as  those  of  Ariosto, 
but  without  half  so  much  wit,  or  so  much  initruc- 
tion;  for   there    these   modem  sages   may  know 
where  tiiey  may  hope  in  time  to  find  their  kst 
senses,  preserved  in  vials,  with  those  of  Orlaada* 

"WILLIAM  WOTTOH. 

WiLUAM  WoTTOW  (1666-1726),  A  dergyman  in 
Buckinghamshire,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wrote 
various  other  works,  of  which  none  deserves  to  be 
specified  except  his  condemnatory  remarks  en  Swift's 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  In  childhood,  his  talent  for  langusgef 
was  so  extraordinary  and  preoodous,  thii  vhen  i^ 
years  old  he  was  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  almost  as  well  as  English.    At  the  age  a 
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twelve  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  pre- 
Tiuusly  to  which  he  had  gained  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  seTeral  ad£tional  languages,  includ- 
^  iiig  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee ;  as  well  as  with 
geography,  logic,  philosophy,  chronology,  and  ma- 
thematics. As  in  many  similar  cases,  however,  the 
expectations  held  out  by  his  early  proficiency  were 
not  justified  by  any  great  achievements  in  after  life. 
We  qnote  the  fc^owing  passage  from  his  Reftections 
upon  Ancient  and  MwUrn  Learning  (1694),  chiefly 
because  it  records  the  change  of  manners  which 
took  place  among  literary  men  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

[Decline  of  Pedantry  in  England.} 

'     The  last  of  Sir  William  Temple's  reasons  of  the 
great  decay  of  modem  learning  is  pedantry;  the 
luging  of  which  is  an  evident  argument  that  his  dis- 
course is  levelled  against  learning,  not  as  it  stands 
Doir,  but  as  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.    For  the 
itew  philosophy  has  introduced  so  great  a  correspon- 
dence between  men  of  learning  and  men  of  business ; 
which  has  also  been   increased  by  other  accidents 
amongst  the  masters  of  other  learned  professions ;  and 
|.  that  pedantry  which  formerly  was  almost  universal  is 
nuw  in  a  great  measure  disused,  especially  amongst 
the  young  men,  who  are  taught  in  the  universities  to 
laugh  at  that  frequent  citation  of  scraps  of  Latin  in 
common  discourse,  or  upon  arguments  that  do  not 
rec^uire  it ;  and  that  nauseous  ostentation  of  reading 
and  scholarship  in  public  companies,  which  formerly 
iras  so  much  in  fashion.    Affecting  to  write  politely 
in  modem  languages,  especially  the  French  and  ours, 
has  also  helped  veiy  much  to  lessen  it,  because  it  has 
;  enabled  abundance  of  men,  who  wanted  academical 
,  education,  to  talk  plausibly,  and  some  exactly,  upon 
'  veiy  many  learned  subjects.     This  also  has  made 
I  writers  habitually  careful  to   avoid  those  imperti- 
nences which  they  know  would  be  taken  notice  of  and 
ridiculed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  perasal 
of  the  fine  new  French  books,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  greedily  sought  afVer  by  the  politer  sort  of  gentle- 
,  men  and  scholars,  may  in  this  particular  have  done 
abundance  of  good.     By  this  means,  and  by  the  help 
'  abio  of  some  other  concurrent  causes,  those  who  were 
I  hot  learned  themselves  being  able  to  maintain  disputes 
I  with  those  that  were,  forced  them  to  talk  more  warily, 
I  and  brought  them,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  out  of 
countenance  at  that  vain  thrusting  of  their  learning 
'  into  everytiiing,  which  before  had  ^n  but  too  visible. 

nft  MATTHDW  UAJLE, 

Sib  Matthew  Hai.b  (1609—1676)  not  only  ac- 
quired some  reputation  as  a  literary  roan,  but  is 
celebrated  ai  one  of  the  most  upright  judges  that 
have  ever  sat  upon  the  English  bench.  Both  in  his 
studies  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  he  dis- 
played unoommon  industrv,  which  was  favoured  by 
his  acquaintance  with  Selden,  who  esteemed  him  so 
'  highly  as  to  appoint  him  his  executor.  Hale  was  a 
I  judge  both  In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and 
I  under  Charlea  IL,  who  appointed  him  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  1660,  and  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  king's  bench  eleten  years  after.  In  the  former 
capacity,  one  of  his  most  notable  and  least  creditable 
acts  was  the  condemnation  of  some  persons  accused 
of  witchcraft  at  Bury  8t  Edmunds  in  1664.  Amidst 
the  immorality  of  Charles  II. 's  reign.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  stands  out  with  peculiar  lustre  as  an  impartial, 
incormptible,  and  determined  administrator  of  jus- 
tice Though  of  a  benevolent  and  devout,  as  well  as 
righteous  diapoeition,  his  manners  are  said  to  have 
b<^n  austere;  he  was,  moreover,  opinionative,  and 
uoeiiihb  to  fiatteiy.    In  a  previoua  page,  we  have 


extracted  from  Baxter  a  character  of  this  estimable 
man.  The  productions  of  his  pen,  which  are  many 
and  various,  relate  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  law.  His  religious  opinions  were  CiU- 
vinistioal ;  and  his  chief  theological  work,  entitled 
Contemplations^  Moral  and  Divine^  retains  consider- 
able popularity  among  serious  people  of  that  persua- 
sion. As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  present  a  letter 
of  advice  to  his  children,  written  about  the  year 
1662. 

[On  Converso/ton.] 

Dbar  Children — I  thank  God  I  came  well  to  Far- 
rington  this  day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have 
some  leisure  time  at  my  inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  more 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  your  benefit,  than,  by  a 
letter,  to  give  you  some  gooid  counsel.  The  subject 
shall  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the 
good  or  evil  that  befalls  persons  arises  from  the  well 
or  ill  managing  of  their  conversation.  When  I  have 
leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  give  you  my  direc- 
tions on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  anything  for  a  truth  which  you  know 
or  believe  to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  great  sin  against 
Ood,  who  gave  us  a  tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence  against  humanity 
itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth,  there 
can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And 
it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  the  dis- 
grace which  it  brings  upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much 
baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  tmth,  or 
avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  colour  of  necessity 
for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he 
himself  scarcely  knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must 
avoid  coming  near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor 
speak  anything  positively  for  whiph  you  have  no 
authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or  opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  supe- 
riors, or  strangers,  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your 
own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselvM  of  the  opportunity, 
which  you  might  otherwise  have  had,  to  gain  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing  those 
whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conver- 
sation. Silence  your  opponent  with  reason,  not  vrith 
noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrapt  another  when  he  is 
speaking;  hear  him  out,  and  you  will  understand 
him  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  him  the  better 
answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  specially  when  the  busi- 
ness is  of  moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean 
to  utter,  and  the  expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that 
they  may  be  significant,  pertinent,  and  inoffensive. 
Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they  speak; 
or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandly,  some  in  gardening, 
some  in  mathematics.  In  conversation,  leara,  as  near 
as  you  can,  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  per- 
son lies ;  put  him  upon  talking  on  that  subject,  ob- 
serve what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory,  or  com- 
mit it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the 
worth  and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with  ; 
and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to 
you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  imper- 
tinent persons,  let  the  observing  of  their  failing^  make 
you  the  more  cautious  both  in  your  conversation  with 
them  and  in  your  general  behaviour,  that  you  may 
avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,^  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person 
of  truth,  sobriety,  and  weight,  relates  strange  stories, 
be  not  too  ready  to  believe  or  report  them ;  and  yet 
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oath*,  but  d 


requim  you  to  declare  jour  opinioD,  do  it  modcMl; 

'      -  ■.ly,  not  bh    ■' '"  "  "■"  "■" 

much  credulity. 

If  k  nuui,  whose  'mUgritj  you  do  not  rery  well 
know,  makes  jou  gie&t  uid  eitrmordiokir  profession), 
do  not  giiB  much  credit  to  him.  Probablj,  you  will 
find  that  he  aims  at  Bomethiog  bnidea  kindness  ' 
;ou,  and  that  when  hs  bai  seired  his  turn,  or  he 
ditappointad,  his  regard  far  you  will  grow  cool. 

Bewan  also  of  him  who  flatteni  ;ou,  and  commends 
jou  to  your  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  tell 
you  of  it ;  moat  probably  he  has  either  deceired  and 
abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so.  Hemember  the  fable 
of  the  lox  commending  the  singing  of  the  crow, 
had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  foi  nant 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  youraeWes. 
It  is  a  sign  that  your  reputation  is  tioall  and  sinking, 
ifyourowD  tongue  must  praine  you  ;  and  it  is  fulsome 
and  impleaung  to  othen  to  bear  such  commenda- 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  wheneier  you  ban  a  suit- 
able opportunity.  Neicr  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of 
anybody,  unless  you  are  sure  they  deserie  it,  and 
unless  it  is  necessaiy  for  their  amendment,  or  for  the 
safety  and  benefit  of  others. 

'      ■  1,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only 
ut  all  imprecations  and  earnest  protestatioi 
and  jesting  at  the  condition 

any  person.    Such  otfences  leate 

a  deep  impression  ;  and  they  often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  me- 
oaeing,  oi  spiteful  wordis  to  any  penon.  Qood  words 
m^e  friends ;  bad  words  make  enemiea.  It  is  great 
prudence  to  gain  as  many  friends  aa  we  honestly  can, 
especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  lo  easy  a  rate  w  a 
eikmI  word  ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  adiantage  to  the  party 
irtio  uses  them.     When  faults  are  oommitted,  they 


wise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead  of 
reformiuf;  the  oflence,  It  will  exasperate  the  offender, 
and  lay  the  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  M  passionate,  sjid  giro  you  ill  language, 
rather  pity  him  than  be  moved  to  anger.  You  will 
find  that  silence,  or  tcij  gentle  words,  are  the  moat 
exquisite  reienge  for  reproaches  ;  they  will  either  cure 
the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him 
Sony  for  his  paauon,  or  they  will  be  a  serere  reproof 
and  punishment  to  bim.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will 
preserve  your  innocence,  give  you  the  deserred  repu- 
tation of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep  up  the 
serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and 
anger  make  a  man  unfit  foe  ererything  that  becomes 
him  OS  a  man  or  aa  a  Christian. 

NOTCT  utter  any  profane  speerhes,  nor  make  a  jest 
of  any  Scripture  eipressions.  When  yon  pronounce 
the  name  of  Ood  or  of  Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages 
or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do  it  with  referenoe  anil 
■eriouaness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  ii  'taking  the 


to  ibtget  them  ;  or,  if  you  mention  them  at  all,  let 
be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  derision  or  reproach. 

Read  these  diiectiona  often;  think  of  them  seri' 
ously  ;  and  practise  them  diligently.  You  will  find 
them  useful  in  your  conversation  ;  which  will  be  eieiy 
day  the  more  cTident  to  you,  as  your  judgment, 
Onderstandine,  and  experience  increase. 

1  hare  little  further  to  add  at  this  time,  but  my 
wish  and  command  that  you  will  remember  the  former 
counsels  that  1  liaro  frequently  giTen  you.  Begin  and 


1th  pnva 
often  and  aeriotuly ;  b 
ship  of  God.  Keep  yooiaelTea  in  seme  tudnl  empli^  , 
ment ;.  fM'  idlenesi  is  the  nursery  of  twn  and  asM 
thought!,  which  corrupt  the  mind,  and  disonia  the '' 
life.  Be  kind  and  loriDg  to  one  another.  Hwav  l 
your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  hush  to  my  lo- , 
vants.  Be  reapectful  to  alL  Bear  mv  abSBve  ps- 
tiently  and  cheerfully.  Behave  as  if  I  wete  pmeiii 
among  you  and  saw  you.  Remember,  you  have  i 
greater  Father  than  1  am,  who  always,  and  in  ill ' 
places,  beholds  you,  and  knows  your  hearts  ud  ; 
thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  lore  and  are  for  T« 
with  dutifulneSB,  obeerranoe,  and  obedience;  sAd 
account  it  an  honour  that  you  have  an  opportimitv, 
by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  to  psj 
some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nalait 
and  of  gratitude,  you  owe  to  me.  Be  &qgal  id  ist  ' 
family,  but  let  there  be  no  want ;  and  praride  am-  | 
veniently  for  the  poor. 

1  pray  God  to  till  your  hearts  with  hia  grace,  for,  I 
and  lore,  and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  adnu- 
tage  of  serving  him ;  and  that  his  bleating,  and  pt-  ' 
sence,  and  direction,  may  be  with  yoo,  Bud  over  yoa  i| 
all.— I  am  your  ever  loving  father.  I 


England,  during  the  latter  half  of  the . 

century,  was  adorned  by  three  tUaatriont  phikiB- 
phers,  wbo,  besides  making  im  portent  ccmtribntioiH 
to  Bcienci!,  were  distingulahed  by  tbe  simplicity  and 
moral  excellence  of  their  personal  character,  and  u 
ardent  devotion  to  the  intereats  of  religjon,  viitne, 
and  truth.  Wc  allade  to  Joha  Locke,  BobectBoyle, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


Jlo^n     j^oc 


mentary  education  at  Weatminater  •diooL  «>a^ 
pleted  bis  stndiea  at  Ghriat-chnrch  coUcsc  Oxford,  i 
In  the  latter  city  he  reuded  trom  16S1  tai  I6g4,  j 
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daring  irluch  period  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
vertuU  lubUetiei  of  the  Aiiitotelion  philosophy, 
vhich  he  found  unfruitfU  And  deroid  of  pnictlol 
ulility.  Uarmg  choien  the  profeuion  of  medicine, 
he  made  considerable  progreis   in  the  neceBMrr 

I  irudies;  but  finding  tiie  delicacy  of  his  constitution 
an  cbstacle  to  succeasfid  practice,  he  at  length  aban- 
daaed  hia  desigo.    In  16E4,  he  accompanied,  in  tiie 

I  capacity  of  secretary,  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  was  sent 
by  Chflries  II.  as  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Braoden- 
bure  during  the  Dutch  war :  some  lively  and  inte- 
rtsCing  letters  written  by  him  from  Germany  un  this 
occasion  haTcrecently  been  published  by  Lord  King, 
Thote  who  are  acqn^ted  with  Locke  only  in  the 
character  of  a  grave  philosopher,  will  peruse  with 
interest  the  following  humorom  account,  which  he 
givei  to  one  of  his  frienda,  of  eome  Christmas  reli- 
poui  ceremonies  witnessed  by  liim  in  a  church  at 
Cices.  '  About  one  in  the  morning  I  went  a  goi- 
■ipiiig  to  our  lady.  Think  me  not  profane,  tar  the 
Dime  is  a  great  deal  modeater  than  the  service  I 
■wisM.  I  shall  not  describe  all  the  particulars  I 
observed  in  that  church,  being  the  principal  of  the 
Catholics  in  Cieves  ;  hot  only  those  that  were  par- 
ticular to  the  occasion.  Near  the  high  altar  was  a 
litde  altar  for  this  day's  solemnity ;  the  scene  was  a 
■table,  wherein  was  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  cradle,  the  Vir- 
gin, the  babe,  Joseph,  shepherds,  and  angels,  dra- 
matis personic.  Had  they  but  given  them  moUon,  it 
hid  been  a  perfect  puppet  play,  nnd  might  have  de- 
served pence  a- piece ;  for  they  were  of  the  same  size 
and  make  tluit  our  English  pnppcts  are ;  and  I  am 
ronfiijent  these  shepherds  and  this  Joseph  m-e  kin 
to  that  Judith  and  Hoiophemes  which  I  have  seen 
It  Bartholomew  fur.  A  little  without  the  stable 
was  a  flock  of  sheep,  cat  out  of  cards ;  and  these,  as 
tbe)'  then  stood  wiUiout  their  eheplierds,  appeared 
la  me  the  best  emblem  I  had  seen  a  long  time,  and 
methooght  represented  these  poor  innocent  people, 
who,  whilst  their  shepherds  pretend  so  mncii  to 
follaw  Christ,  and  pay  their  devotion  to  him,  arc 
left  unregarded  in  the  barren  wilderness.  This  was 
the  "how :  the  music  t«  it  was  all  vocal  in  the  quire 
aijoining,  but  such  as  I  never  heard.  They  had 
BtroDg  voices,  but  ao  ill-tuned,  so  ill-managed,  that 
it  was  their  mitfortoae,  as  well  as  ours,  that  they 
uiulJ  be  heard.  He  that  could  not,  though  he  had 
scold,  make  better  music  with  a  chevj  chase  over  a 
pot  of  smooth  ale,  deserved  well  to  pay  the  reckon- 
ing, and  go  away  athint  However,  I  think  they 
were  the  honestest  singing-men  I  iiave  ever  seen, 
for  they  endeavoured  to  deserve  their  money,  and 
earned  it  eer1»inly  with  pains  enough;  for  what 
Ihey  wanted  ju  skill,  they  made  up  in  loudness  and 
variety.  Every  one  had  his  owa  tune,  and  the  result 
of  all  was  like  the  noise  of  choosing  parliament  men, 
"here  every  one  endeavoure  to  cry  loudest  Besides 
the  men.  thete  were  acompany  of  Uttle  choristcrsi 
1  thought,  when  I  saw  them  first;  they  had  danced 
to  the  other's  music,  and  that  it  had  been  your 
Gray'a  Inn  revels;  for  they  were  jumping  up  and 
down  about  a  good  charcoal  fire  that  was  in  the 
miildle  of  tlie  quire  (this. their  devotion  and  ttaoir 
finginj  was  enough,  I  liiink,  to  keep  them  warm, 
though  it  were  a  very  cold  night);  but  it  was  not 
dancing,  but  singing  they  served  for ;  for  when  it 
came  to  their  turns,  away  they  ran  to  their  phices, 
and  there  they  made  as  good  hormotty  as  H  concert 
of  little  pig*  wonld,  and  tbey  were  much  about  as 
clcaniy.  Thrir  part  being  done,  out  they  sallied 
again  to  the  Are,  where  they  played  till  their  cue 
('alJed  them,  and  then  back  io  their  places  tliey 
huddled.  So  negligent  and  slight  are  they  in  their 
»?rvicc  in  a  place  where  the  nearness  of  advcrsa 
might  teaeU  them  to  be  more  careful.'    In  this 


other  letters,  he  continues  in  the  same  humorous 

In  the  same  year,  Locke  returned  to  Oxford,  where 
he  soon  anerwards  received  an  oS'er  of  considerable 
prefermrat  in  the  Irish  church,  if  he  should  think  fit 
to  take  orders.    This,  after  due  consideration,  be 
declined.     '  A  man's  otTaiit  aad  whole  course  of  } 
life,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  friend  who  made  t 
proposal  to  him, '  are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  uiomei 
and  one  is  not  made  fit  for  a  calling,  and  that  in 
day.    I  l>elieve  you  think  me  too  proud  io  undertake 
anything  wherein  I  should  acquit  myself  but  un- 
worthily.   I  am  sure  I  cannot  content  myself  with 
being  undermost,  possibly  tlie  middlemost,  of  my 
profession ;   and  yon  will  allow,  on  consideration, 
care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  engage  in  a  calling  where- 
in, if  one  chance  to  be  a  bungler,  there  is  no  retreat 

*  *  It  is  not  enough  for  such  places  to  h 
orders,  and  I  cannot  think  that  preferment  of  that 
nature  should  be  thrown  upon  a  man  who  has  never 
given  any  proof  of  himself,  nor  ever  tried  the  pulpit' 

In  16GG,  Locke  became  acquainted  with  LoM  Ash- 
ley, afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  and  so  valuable 
did  his  lordship  find  the  medical  advice  and  general 
conversation  of  the  philosopher,  that  a  close  and 
pennanedt  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and 


Dirlli|ilsc«  of  Locka. 
Locke'  became  an  inmate  of  his  lordship's  house. 
This  brought  him  into  the  society  of  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  HalifaE.  and  other  cele- 
brated wits  of  the  time,  lo  whom  liis  conversation 
was  liighly  acceptable.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  him, 
which  shows  the  easy  terms  on  which  be  stood  witli 
these  noblemen.  Onon  occasion  when  several  of  them 
were  met  at  Lord  Ashley's  house,  tlie  party,  ■ 
ancr  assembling,  sat  down  to  cards,  so  tliat  scarcely 
any  conversation  took  place.  Locke,  after  looking 
on  for  some  time,  took  out  Ilia  notc-l>ook,  and  began 
to  write  in  it,  with  much  appearance  of  gravity  and 
deliberation.  One  of  the  party  observing  this,  in- 
quired what  he  was  writing.  'My  lord,'  he  replied, 
'  I  am  endeavouring  to  profit  as  far  as  I  am  able  in 
your  company;  for  having  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  honour  of  being  in  an  assemblyof  the  greatest 
gcniuaea  of  the  age,  and  having  at  lengtli  obtaineil 
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this  good  fortune,  I  thought  that  I  could  sot  do 
better  than  write  down  your  conversation ;  and  in- 
deed I  have  set  down  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
said  for  this  hour  or  two.'  A  very  brief  specimen 
of  what  he  had  written  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
objects  of  his  irony  abandon  the  card-table,  and  en- 
gage in  rational  discourse.  While  residing  with 
Lord  Ashley,  Locke  superintended  the  education, 
first  of  his  lordship's  son,  and  subsequently  of  his 
grandson,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  figured 
as  an  elegant  philosophical  and  moral  writer  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1672,  when  Lord 
Ashley  received  an  earldom  and  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, he  gave  Locke  the  appointment  of  secretary 
of  presentations,  which  the  philosopher  enjoyed 
only  till  the  following  year,  when  his  patron  lost 
favour  with  the  court,  and  was  deprived  of  the  seals. 
The  delicate  state  of  Locke's  health  induced  him  in 
1676  to  visit  France,  where  he  resided  several  years, 
first  at  Montpelier,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
oit  Uie  most  eminent  French  literary  men  of  the  day. 


Bcal  of  Locke. 

When  Shaftesbury  regained  power  fbr  a  brief  season 
in  1679,  he  recalled  Locke  to  England ;  and,  on  tak- 
ing refuge  in  Holland  three  years  afterwards,  was 
followed  thither  by  his  friend,  whose  safety  likewise 
was  in  jeopardy,  from  the  connexion  which  subsisted 
between  them.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  in 
1683,  Locke  found  it  necessary  to  prolong  his  stay 
in  Holland,  and  even  there  was  obliged  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  political  enemies  at  home,  to  live 
for  upwards  of  a  year  in  concealroent ;  in  1686,  how- 
ever, it  became  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  instituted,  at  Amsterdam,  a 
literary  society,  the  members  of  which  (among  whom 
were  Le  Clerc,  Limborch,  and  other  learned  indivi- 
duals,) met  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  each 
other's  conversation.  The  revolution  of  1688  finally 
restored  Locke  to  his  native  country,  to  which 
he  was  conveyed  by  the  fieet  that  brought  over  the 
princess  of  Orange.  He  now  became  a  prominent 
defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  works  which  have  exerted  a  highly  benefi- 
cial influence  on  subsequent  generations,  not  only 
in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
While  in  Holland,  he  had  written,  in  Latin,  A 
Letter  concerning  Toleration :  this  appeared  at  Gouda 
in  1689,  and  translations  of  it  were  immediately  pub- 
lished in  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  The  liberal 
opinions  which  it  maintained  were  controverted  by 
an  Oxford  writer,  in  reply  to  whom  Locke  succes- 
sively wrote  three  additional  Letters.  In  1690  was 
published  his  most  celebrated  work.  An  Essay  con- 
eenung  Human  Understanding.  In  the  composition  of 
this  treatise,  which  his  retirement  in  Holland  afforded 


him  leisure  to  finish,   he  had  been  engaged  fbr 
eighteen  years.    His  object  in  writing  it  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  the  prefatory  epistle  to  the  reader:— 
*  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this 
essay,  I  should  tell  thee  that  five  or  six  friends  meet- 
ing at  my  chamber,  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very 
remote  fh>m  this,  found  themsdvet  quiddy  st  a 
stand  by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every  &ide. 
Alter  we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourselves,  witiioot 
coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which 
perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  we  took 
a  wrong  course,  and  that,  before  we  set  oursdvn 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objecfei'oar 
understandings  were,  or  were'  not,  fitted  to  desl  with. 
This  I  proposed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily 
assented;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed  that  this 
should  be  our  first  inquiry.    Some  hasty  and  un- 
digested thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before 
considered,  which  I  set  down  against  our  next  meet- 
ing, gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  diaoouiae ;  which 
having  been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  contiaoed 
by  intreaty,  written  by  incoherent  i)aroels;  and  sfter 
long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again,  as  my 
humour  or  occasions  permitted ;  and  at  last,  in  a  re- 
tirement where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  ms 
leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  seest  it' 
In  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  subject  originally  i^o- 
posed,  he  found  his  matter  increaae  upon  his  hands, 
and  was  gradually  led  into  other  fields  of  invesdin^- 
tiou.    It  hence  happens,  that  of  tiie  fbur  books  of 
which  the  essay  consists,  only  the  last  is  devoted  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  objects  within  the  sphere  of  the 
human  understanding.    Of  the  contents  cd  the  com* 
pleted  work,  the  foUowing  summaiy  will  perhaps 
impart  to  the  reader  as  definite  an  idea  as  our  Umited 
space  will  allow  to  be  conveyed : — *  After  deariuf 
the  way  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of  innate 
notions  and  prindples,  both  speculative  and  practi- 
cal, the  author  traces  all  ideas  to  two  sonroes,  seoss-  < 
tion  and  reflection ;  treats  at  large  of  the  nature  of 
ideas  simple  and  complex ;  of  the  operalaon  of  tlie 
human  understanding  in  forming,  distinguishioir, 
compounding,  and  associating  them ;  of  the  manner  ' 
in  which  words  are  applied  as  representatiocis  of 
ideas;   of  the  difficulties  and  obstructions  in  the 
search  after  truth,  which  arise  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  these  signs ;  and  of  the  nature,  reality,  kinds, 
degrees,  casual  hindrances,  and  neoessary  limits  of 
human  knbwledge.'*  The  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
work  are  the  fourth  book,  already  mentiaiied,  and  the 
third,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  nature  and 
imperfections  of  language.     The  first  and  second 
books  are  on  suljects  of  comparativdy  little  appli- 
cability to  practical  purposes,  and,  moreover,  con- 
tain doctrines  which  have  been  much  oontrorerted 
by  subsequent  philosophers,  and  seem  to  be  not 
always  consistent  with  each  other.    Hi^  style  of  the 
work  is  plain,  clear,  and  expressive ;  and,  as  it  was 
designed  fbr  general  perusal,  there  is  a  frequent  em- 
ployment of  colloquial  phraseology.    liocke  hateJ 
scholastic  jargon,  and  wrote  in  language  intelligihie 
to  every  man  of  common  sense.    *■  No  one,'  says  his 
pupil,  Shaftesbury, '  has  done  more  towards  the  re- 
calling of  philosophy  from  barbarity,  into  the  use  and 
practice  of  the  world,  and  into  the  company  of  the 
better  and  politer  sort,  who  might  well  be  ashaoied 
of  it  in  its  other  dress.'!   The  influence  of  the*  Essay  | 
on  Human  Understanding'  upon  the  aims  and  habits 
of  philosophical  inquirers,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds 
of  educated  men  in  general,  has  been  extremely  bene*  < 
ficiaL     'Few  books,*  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  i 

*  Bnfldd'M  Abridgmant  of  Bniclrar^  nubaey  d  Fhflosoflxr- 
t  Btaaltesbury's  Correspondsooe,  Fetaniary  '707. 
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'  hare  coDtributed  more  to  rectify  pr^udice,  to  under* 
mine  establiihed  errors,  to  diffuse  a  just  mode  of 
tkiukiug,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
yet  to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature 
has  prescribed  to  tlie  human  understanding.  An 
amendment  of  the  general  habits  of  thought  is,  in 
most  parts  of  knowledge,  an  object  as  important  as 
even  the  discoTery  of  new  truths,  though  it  is  not  so 
palpable,  nor  in  its  nature  so  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated by  superficial  obserrers.  In  the  mental  and 
moral  world,  which  scarcely  admits  of  anything 
which  can  be  called  discovery,  the  correction  of  the 
intellectual  habits  is  probably  the  greatest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  science.  In  this  respect, 
tlie  merit  of  Locke  is  unrivalled.  His  writings  have 
ditlused  throughout  the  civilised  world  the  love  of 
civil  liberty ;  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  in 
religious  differences  ;  the  disposition  to  reject  what- 
ever is  obscure,  fantastic,  or  hypothetical  in  specu- 
hition;  to  reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper 
value ;  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solu- 
tion; to  distrust  whatever  cannot  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed J  to  render  theory  the  simple  expression  of 
liicts ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly 
rantribute  to  human  happiness.  K  Bacon  first  dis- 
covered the  rules  by  which  knowledge  is  improved, 
Locke  has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at 
large  observe  them.  He  has  done  most,  though  often 
by  remedies  of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation, 
to  cure  those  mental  distempers  which  obstructed 
tlie  adoption  of  these  rules ;  and  thus  led  to  tliat 
iieneral  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  under- 
Ptanding,  which  is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improve- 
ments, and  the  instrument  by  which  all  other  im- 
pr<)rements  must  be  accomplished.  He  has  lefl  to 
lK>sterity  the  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  refor- 
mer, and  of  a  philosophy  temperate  as  well  as  liberal, 
wiiich  spares  the  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids 
direct  hostility  with  obstinate  and  formidable  pre- 
iudice.  These  benefits  are  very  slightly  counter- 
haianced  by  some  political  doctrines  liable  to  mis- 
ipplication,  and  by  the  scepticism  of  some  of  his 
ingenious  followers,  an  inconvenience  to  which  every 
piiilosophical  school  is  exposed,  which  does  not 
steadily  Umit  its  theory  to  a  mere  exposition  of  ex- 
perience. If  Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates 
made  none.  Yet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement 
of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  tlian  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries.** 

In  1690,  Locke  published  two  Treatises  on  Civil 
Governments  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution against  the  Tories ;  or,  as  he  expresses  himself, 
'  to  establish  the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our 
present  King  William  ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the 
consent  of  the  people,  which,  being  the  only  one  of 
all  lawful  governments,  he  has  more  fully  and  clearly 
than  any  prince  in  Christendom  *,  and  to  justify  to 
the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their 
just  and  natural  rights,  with  their  resolution  to  pre- 
serve them,  saved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  slavery  and  ruin.*  The  chief  of  his  other 
productions  are  Thoughts  concerning  Education  (1693), 
The  Jieasonableness  of  Christianity  {1695),  two  Vin- 
(itcatioHs  of  that  work  (1696),  and  an  admirable 
tract  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  printed 
after  the  author's  death.  A  theological  controversy 
in  which  he  engaged  with  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  our  account 
of  that  prelate.  Many  letters  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  Locke  have  been  published,  partly  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  and  partly  by  Lord  King 
in  his  recent  life  of  the  philosopher. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  zxxvl,  p.  943. 


In  reference  to  the  writings  of  Locke,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  observes,  that  justly  to  understand  their 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was  placed. 
*  Educated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during  the 
short  period  of  their  political  ascendency,  he  early 
imbibed  that  deep  piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty 
which  actuated  that  body  of  men  ;  and  he  probably 
imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposition  to  me- 
taphysical inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accom- 
panied the  Calvinistic  theology.  8ects  founded  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to 
purify  themselves  from  intolerance,  and  in  time  learn 
to  respect  in  others  the  freedom  of  thought  to  the 
exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By 
the  Independent  divines,  who  were  his  instructors, 
our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to 
the  world.*  When  free  inquiry  led  him  to  milder 
dogmas,  he  retained  the  severe  morality  which  was 
their  honourable  singularity,  and  which  continues  to 
distinguish  their  successors  in  those  communities 
which  have  abandoned  their  rigorous  opinions.  His 
professions!  pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  In  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  experiment  and  observation  was  in  its 
youthful  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scholas- 
tic subtleties  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientific 
world.  At  a  more  mature  age,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious  politicians. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  often  a  man 
of  business,  and  always  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
much  undisturbed  leisure,  and  probably  with  that 
abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  speculation  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  converse  with  society  and 
experience  in  affairs.  But  his  political  connexions 
agreeing  with  his  early  bias,  made  him  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  in  opinion  and  in  government ;  and 
he  gradually  limited  his  zeal  and  activity  to  the  illus- 
tration of  such  general  principles  as  are  the  guardians 
of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  even  his  essay  itself,  were  occasional, 
and  intended  directly  to  counteract  the  enemies  of 
reason  and  freedom  in  his  own  age.  The  first  letter 
on  toleration,  the  most  original  perhaps  of  his  works, 
was  composed  in  Holland,  in  a  retirement  where  he 
was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the  tyranny  which 
pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  to 
vindicate  the  toleration  act,  of  which  the  author 
lamented  the  imperfection.'t 

On  the  continent,  the  principal  works  of  Locke 
became  extensively  known  through  the  medium  of 
translations  into  French.  They  seem  to  have  been 
attentively  studied  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  writings 
on  toleration  and  free  inquiry,  has  diffused  still  far- 
ther, and  in  a  more  popular  shape,  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  philosopher. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  employment  in 
the  diplomatic  service  was  offered  to  Locke,  who 
declined  it  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  In  1695, 
having  aided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  coin,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  office,  however,  the  same  cause 
quickly  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  last  years  of  his 
existence  were  spent  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  Masham,  who  had  invited  him  to  make 
that  mansion  his  home.  Lady  Masham,  a  daughter 
of  Dr  Cudworth,  and  to  whom  Locke  was  attached 
by  strong  ties  of  friendship,  palliated  by  her  atten- 
tion the  infirmities  of  his  declining  years.     The 

*  *  Onne's  Hemolrs  of  Dr  Owen,  pp.  9^-110.  London,  1890.  In 
this  very  able  volume.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  the  Indepen- 
dents were  the  flrst  teachers  of  religious  liberty.' 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  zxzvi,  p.  939, 
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death  of  tliiB  excellent  man  took  place  in  1704, 
when  he  had  attamed  the  age  of  seyenty-two. 

In  the  following  selection  of  passages  from  hia 
works,  we  shall  endeavour  to  display  at  once  the 
general  character  of  the  author's  Noughts  and  opi- 
nions, and  the  style  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

[^Catues  of  Weaknest  in  Men's  Underttandingi,} 

There  is,  it  is  risible,  great  variety  in  men's  under- 
standings, and  their  natural  constitutions  put  ho  wide 
a  difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that 
art  and  industiy  would  never  be  able  to  master ;  and 
their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise 
on  it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto. 
Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there  is  a  great  in- 
equality of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  schools  of  ^thens,  produce  men  of  several  abi- 
lities in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto  in  their  several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of 
their  understandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  uiought 
sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the 
highest  improvement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  ca- 
pable of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly 
neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  arc 
guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take 
notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies 
for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

Brides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  saga- 
city and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that 
men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reason,  where- 
by this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  re- 
flects upon  the  actions  and  discourses  of  mankind, 
will  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  veiy  frequent  and 
very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all, 
but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else 
they  arc  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit 
faith  in,  for  the  savins  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  being  resolved  that  shall  govern 
their  actions  and  aiguments,  neither  use  their  own, 
nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than 
it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these, 
one  may  observe,  commonly  content  themselves  with 
words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though, 
in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed 
indifferency  to,  they  vrant  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
hear  reason,  where  they  have  no  secret  inclination 
that  hinders  them  fh)m  being  un tractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sin- 
cerely follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
one  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not 
a  full  view  of  all  tnat  relates  to  the  question,  and  may 
be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sighted, 
and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views 
are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it. 
From  this  defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  free.  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial 
views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of 
his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult 
with  others,  even  such  as  came  short  with  him  in  capa- 
city, quickness,  and  penetration;  for,  since  no  one 
sees  ali,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of 
the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different,  as  I  may 
say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 


beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  maj  not  ' 
have  notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him,  ud 
which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  uiey  came  into  , 
his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  from 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  certain ;  but  tluu 
which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  th&t 
the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  grouncb 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  «e  but  a  part ; 
something  is  left  out  which  should  go  into  the  reckon- 
ing to  make  it  just  and  exact.  *  * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reuon  why  some  men  of 
study  and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  are  loren 
of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  dis- 
coveries of  it.  Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended 
in  their  minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defective, 
and  they  are  veiy  often  mistaken  in  their  judgments 
The  reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  but  witii  one  srat 
of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not 
come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  tbe 
truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  litUe  Gosbea 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  lisht  shines,  and,  ao 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  cftha  < 
vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkneiv, 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.    They  have  a  petty  traf- 
fic with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  <aeek ; ' 
within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  tfast ' 
comer  with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  will  ' 
not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to  i 
survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  otiier  paru  i 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  leas  uinefttl, 
than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plentj  ,i 
and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  them  '. 
contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  theuniveise.    Thon  I 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted  ,, 
territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  boond- 
aries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  set  to  their  '  i 
inquiries,  but  live  separate  from  the  notions,  dvh  ■ 
courses,  and  attainments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  ' 
not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ,| 
Marian  islands,  which,  being  separated  by  a  lai^ 
tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitabio  , 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people  ' 
of  the  world.    And  though  the  straitness  and  con-  ,i 
veniences  of  life  amongst  them  had  never  reached  no 
far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  manv 
years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla  ' 
brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno>  | 
ranee  of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves, even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  broojrht   ' 
amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  aboniid- 
ing  in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which  |' 
they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  upon  themselves,  I   ' 
say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  universe,  i 

{Practice  and  ffabiL]  \ 

I 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  , 
almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  aa  would  cany  ra  • 
farther  than  can  be  easily  imagined ;  but  it  is  aoIj 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  ynach  gives  us  abilitj 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  peifec-   , 
tion.  ' 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will    acarce   ever  be   , 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  ^i 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his   | 
joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any  way  ' 
inferior.  The  logs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  iagcr^  ' 
of  a  musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally  without 
thought  or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 
Bid  them  cnange  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  J 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ^ 
ability.    What  incredible  and  astonishmg  actions  do  ' 
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we  find  rope-danoon  and  tumblen  bring  their  bodies 
to  1  not  but  that  Bundiy  in  almost  all  manual  arts 
ire  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  Teiy  account, 
they  giro  monoT  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  mo- 
tioBs,  bejond  the  reach  and  almost  the  conception  of 
unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  effects 
of  use  and  inaustrr  in  men,  whose  bodies  haye  nothing 
peculiar  in  them  nrom  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  bodj,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice 
mikes  it  what  it  is ;  and  most  eren  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowlj,  to 
be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that 
pitch  onlr  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  re- 
m«rked  for  pleasantness  in  raillexy,  others  for  apo- 
logues and  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  bj  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  nerer  purposely  set  themselTos 
to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it 
is  trae,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  toox  with 
somebody,  and  ^ned  him  commendation,  encouraged 
him  to  try  agam,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endea- 
Toun  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  eot  a  facility 
in  it  without  perceiring  how ;  and  that  is  attributed 
wholly  to  nature,  which  was  mudi  more  the  effect  of 
oae  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  dispo- 
sition ma^  often  giTe  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that 
never  cames  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and 
it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many 
a  good  poetic  Tein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never 
produces  anything  for  want  of  improyement.  We  see 
the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  yexy  difi^nt, 
eren  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the 
unirersity.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot 
think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were  bom  with 
different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  uni- 
Tersity  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  dif- 
fereaoe,  so  obserrable  in  men's  understandings  and 
parts,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  natural  facul- 
ties, as  acquired  habits  t  He  would  be  laughed  at 
that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have 
much  better  success  who  shall  endeayour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who 
has  nerer  beoi  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  be- 
fore him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of 
rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory;  practice 
must  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good 
painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  in- 
>!trttction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent thinker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
showing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
understandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
want  of  a  ri|^t  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  &ult  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improyement  of  them.  We 
see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about 
niatters  of  religion,  ^pear  perfectly  stupid. 

[Pr^udices,] 

TiitTj  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  firee, 
and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
sides,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  hindrance 


to  knowledge.  What,  now,  is  the  cure!  No  other 
but  this,  tlukt  eyeiT  man  should  let  alone  others'  pre- 
judices, and  examme  his  own.  Nobody  is  conyinced 
of  his  by  the  accusation  of  another :  he  recriminates 
by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to 
remoye  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of 
the  world,  is  for  eyery  one  impartially  to  examine 
himself.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  truths,  or  ought  it 
to  make  me  in  loye  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose 
on  myself  I  If  others  loye  cataracts  on  their  eyes, 
should  that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as 
soon  as  I  could !  Kyery  one  declares  against  blind- 
ness, and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which 
dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  whi<^  should  lead  him  into  truth  and  know- 
ledge! False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  as 
unquestionable  maxims,  keep  those  in  the  dark  from 
truth  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  usually  the 
prejudices  imbibed  fh)m  education,  party,  reyerence, 
fashion,  interest,  &c.  This  is  the  mote  which  eyeiy 
one  sees  in  his  brother's  ere,  but  never  regards  the 
beam  in  his  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  eyer 
brought  fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see 
whether  they  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial !  But 
yet  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  eyery  one 
should  set  about,  and  be  scrupulous  in,  who  would 
rightly  conduct  his  understanding  in  the  search  of 
trath  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
hindrance  of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write) ;  to 
those  who  would  shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous 
impostor  Prejudice,  who  dresses  up  falsehood  in  the 
likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men's 
minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of  any 
opinion,  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemned) 
that  his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and 
that  his  assent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  eyidence 
of  the  truth  he  holds  roroes  him  to ;  and  that  they  are 
arguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy,  that  make 
him  so  confident  and  positiye  in  his  tenets.  Now  if, 
after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition 
to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  giye  a  patient 
hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weieh  &e  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plamly  confess  it  is 
prejudice  goyems  him!  And  it  is  not  eyidence  of 
truth,  but  some  lazy  antidpation,  some  beloyed  pre- 
sumption, that  he  desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in.  For 
if  what  he  holds  be  as  he  giyes  out,  well  fenced  with 
eyidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  he  fear 
to  put  it  to  the  proof!  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it, 
and  haye  obtained  his  assent,  be  clear,  good,  and  con- 
yincing,  why  should  he  be  shy  to  haye  it  tried  whether 
they  be  proof  or  not !  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond 
his  eyidence,  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only 
to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  effect,  own  it  when  he  re- 
fuses to  hear  what  is  ofiered  against  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  eyidence  he  seeks,  but  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a 
rorward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined. 

[Ifijjudieioui  HatU  in  Study.'l 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hin- 
drance to  it.  It  still  presses  into  farther  discoyeries 
and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  yariety  of  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on 
what  is  before.it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  shomd,  for  haste 
to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post 
through  a  country  may  be  able,  from  the  transient 
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Tiew,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  lie,  and  may  be 
able  to  gire  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plun,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  riyer ; 
woodland  in  one  part  and  sayannahs  in  another.  Such 
superficial  ideas  and  obsermtions  as  these  he  may 
collect  in  galloping  orer  it ;  bat  the  more  nseful  oIk 
serrations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  scTeral  sorts  and  properties,  most 
neoessarilT  escape  him;  and  it  is  seldom  men  erer 
disooTor  the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treasures  and  jewels  in  rocky 
ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  dose  contem- 
plation, and  not  leaTe  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  dif- 
ficullr  and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  case  must 
be  taken  to  aroid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not 
stick  at  erery  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of 
science  in  eteiy  triTial  question  or  scruple  that  he 
may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  exa- 
mine ereiy  pebble  that  oomes  in  his  way,  is  as  un- 
likely to  return  enriched  and  Jaden  with  jewels,  as 
the  other  that  travelled  fiill  speed.  Truths  are  not 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obyiousness  or  diffi- 
cultjr,  but  their  ralue  is  to  be  measured  by  their 
usefulness  and  tendency.  Insignificant  obserrations 
should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes ;  and  those 
tfaatenlaige  ourTiew,  and  giTO  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoTeries,  shoula  not  be  neglected,  though 
they  stop  our  ooune,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in 
a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will, 
mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own 
conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally  forward, 
not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge  by  Tariety  (which 
makes  it  skip  orer  one  to  get  s|Medily  to  another  part 
of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its  Tiews  by 
running  too  fast  into  general  obserrations  and  con- 
clusions, without  a  due  examination  of  particulars 
enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This 
seems  to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not 
realities;  such  theories,  built  upon  narrow  founda- 
tions, stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not  them- 
selves,  are  at  least  rery  hardly  to  be  supported  against 
the  assaults  of  q>position.  And  thus  men,  being  too 
hasty  to  erect  to  themselTes  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theories,  find  themselTes  deceiTcd  in  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  when  they  oome  to  examine  their 
hastily  assumed  maxims  themselres,  or  to  hare  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  obserrations,  drawn  from 
particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprdiend- 
ing  great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution, 
lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame 
will  be  the  greater,  when  our  stock  oomes  to  a  seyere 
scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may  suggest  hints 
of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who  take  those  hints ; 
but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclusions,  and  make 
them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward  indeed; 
but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselres  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufiicient  warrant.  To 
make  such  obserrations,  is,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, to  make  the  head  a  magaaine  of  materials, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  knowledge,  or  at  least  it 
is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  use 
or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  eyerjrthinff  an  obeerra- 
tion,  has  the  same  useless  plenty,  and  much  more 
£dsehood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides 
are  to  be  ayoided ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  giye  the 
best  account  of  his  studies,  who  keeps  his  understand- 
ing  in  the  right  mean  between  them, 

iPleamiite  and  Pam."] 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  beinf,  haying 
ginm  us  the  power  oyer  sereral  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 


moye  or  keep  them  at  rest,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  else, 
by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ounelyes  and  conti* 
ffuous  bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the  actions  of  mi 
body ;  haying  also  giyen  a  power  to  our  mind,  in  wre* 
ral  instances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  vill 
think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  cf  this  or  that 
subject  with  oonsideration  and  attention ;  to  exdte 
us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  w» 
are  capable  of,  has  been  pleaind  to  join  to  seveiml 
thoughts,  and  seyeral  sensations,  a  peieqitiqn  of  de- 
light. If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  ail  our  out- 
ward sensations  and  inward  tbouj^ts,  m  should  hare 
no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another, 
negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest.  Andw 
we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  oar 
minds ;  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  caa  it)  hid 
adrift,  without  any  direction  or  design ;  and  safir  tlie 
ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make 
their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without  at- 
tending to  them.  In  which  state,  man,  hamewv  far- 
nished  with  the  faculties  of  undentanding  and  wiU, 
would  be  a  yeify  Idle  inactiye  creature^  and  pasi  kis 
time  only  in  a  las^  lethargic  dream.  It  has,  then- 
fore,  pleased  our  wve  Creator  to  annex  to  asreral  ob- 
jects, and  the  ideas  which  we  reoeiye  from  them,  u 
^so  to  seyeral  of  our  thou^ts,  a  concomitant  plea- 
sure, and  that  in  seyeral  objects  toaeyenl  dcgnei, 
that  those  Acuities  which  he  had  endowisd  ui  witb 
might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  bj  ns. 

Pain  has  the  same  ^caey  and  use  to  set  us  od 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  empbjr 
our  faculties  to  ayoid  that,  as  to  puisne  this ;  only 
this  is  worth  our  oonsideration,  '  that  pain  is  sAea 
produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  prodaoe 
pleasure  in  us.'  This,  their  near  conjwnctien,  vhidi 
makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  swisations  whne  ve 
expected  pleasure,  giyes  us  new  occasion  of  adniiria; 
the  wisdom  and  ffo<^ess  of  our  Maker,  who^  desir- 
ing the  presor  ration  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain 
to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodiei,  to 
warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they  wiU  do,  and  as  adrieei 
to  withdraw  from  them.  But  He^  not  ^^ffg^^^g  oor 
preseryation  barely,  but  the  pieseryation  of  eyeiypait 
and  organ  in  its  pierfection,  hath,  in  many  eases,  an- 
nexed pain  to  those  yery  ideas  whidi  delight  m. 
Thus  heat,  that  is  yeiy  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proyes  no  ordiiiaiy 
torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensibls  objecli, 
light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  be- 
yond a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  nausss  ayeiy  pain> 
f ul  sensation ;  which  is  wisely  and  &yoQrably  n  or- 
dered by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does,  bj  the 
yehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instrunieati 
of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  bat  be  yny  niee 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pMn  be  waned  to  with- 
draw, before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and 
so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  fior  the  fotmc 
The  consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  staj 
well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain. 
For,  though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  jet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  diaeaie 
them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 
it,  leayes  that  curious  <ngan  unharmed  in  its  natanl 
state.  But  yet  excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  paini 
us,  because  it  is  equally  destructiye  to  that  temper 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preseryation  of  life,  and  the  | 
exercise  of  the  seyeral  functions  of  the  body,  uid  which 
consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  joa 
please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bodici, 
confined  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  whj 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  seyeral  degreei  of 
pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  enyiroa  snd 
afiect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almoit  all ;' 
that  our  thoughts  and  senses  haye  to  do  with ;  thai  v%  : 
finding  imperfection«  dissatJHfartion,  and  want  of  ooo- , 
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plete  hAppinesfl  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  crea- 
'  tures  can  afford  iia,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  en- 
ju}'ment  of  Him  '  with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joj, 
&Dd  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.' 

,  llmportcBnee  of  Moral  £d'Ucaiion.1 

Under  whose  caze  soerer  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught 
daring  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this 
is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  lan- 
guages the  Least  part  of  education ;  one  who,  knowing 
,  bow  much  yirtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes 
it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars, 
and  giye  that  a  right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  neglected,  would  in 
due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not 
got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  Ticious 
habits — Slanguages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other 
accomplishmento  of  education,  nill  be  to  no  purpose 
but  to  make  the  worse  or  more  dangerous  maxi, 

[^Fading  of  Ideas  from  tke  Mind,"] 

Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  oflen  ranish  quite  out  of  the 
understanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remain- 
ing characters  of  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying 
over  a  field  of  com.  *  *  The  memory  of  some  men 
is  vexy  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle;  but  yet  there 
Reems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of 
those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the 
most  retentive  ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  re- 
newed by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection 
on  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  first  occasioned 
them,  the  piii^t  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains 
nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us ;  and  our  minds 
represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approach- 
ing, where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.  Picture  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fikding  colours,  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution 
of  our  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits  are 
concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  stfme  it  retains  the 
characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free- 
stone, and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall 
not  here  inquire :  though  it  may  seem  probable  that 
the  constitution  of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence 
the  memory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite 
strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a 
fever  in  a  few  dan  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust 
and  confusion,  which  seemed  io  be  aa  lasting  as  if 
graved  in  marble. 

IffUiory,'] 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  CsBsar.  farther  than 
they  instruct  as  in  the  art  of  Uvinff  weU,  and  furnish 
us  with  observations  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not 
one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin  Hood, 
or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny  but  his- 
tory is  veiT  useful,  and  very  instructive  of  human 
life ;  but  if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of 
being  a  historian,  it  is  a  very  empty  thing  ;  and  he 
that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a 
good  memory,  and  with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled 
his  head  with  Christmas  tales.  And,  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  historv  being  made  up  of  wars  and 
conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romans, 
0peacing  of  valour  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue, 
vre  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current 
and  business  of  histoir ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander 
and  Ceesar,  and  such-like  heroes,  as  the  highest  in- 
stances of  human  greatness,  because  they  each  of  them 


caused  the  death  of  several  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a 
great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants 
to  possess  themselves  of  their  countries — we  are  apt 
to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief  marks  and 
very  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  history 
he  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  use- 
less, curious  and  difficult  inquirings  in  antiquitv  are 
much  more  so;  and  the  exact  dimensions  ox  the 
Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well 
off  in  the  world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but 
set  him  very  little  on  in  his  way.  *  * 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and 
that  is,  that  whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history 
from  our  study  as  a  useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is 
where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  here,  on 
the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath  well 
settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
knows  how  to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of 
men,  as  one  of  the  most  us^ul  studies  he  can  apply 
himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  picture  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  V  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of 
men  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opi- 
nions, and  find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shame- 
ful occasions  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise, 
which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great  authority,  and 
passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne  down 
all  before  them.  There  also  one  may  learn  great  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  oe  warned  against 
the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  world,  with  many 
more  advantages  which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 

[Orth4)doxy  and  fferesy.] 

The  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opi- 
nions. Every  sect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is 
called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that  professes  his  assent  to 
them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  without  ex- 
amining, is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation. 
But  if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if 
he  oppose  them  or  hold  the  contrary,  he  is  presently 
condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and  in  the  sure 
way  to  perdition.  Of  this  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines, 
and  upon  a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a 
truth,  has  done  his  duty  more  than  he  who  embraces 
the  profession  (for  the  truths  themselves  he  does  not 
embrace)  of  tne  truth  without  having  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.  And  he  that  haa  done  his 
duty  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly 
more  in  the  way  to  heaven  than  he  who  has  done 
nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to  search  after 
truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more 
acceptable  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker  than  he 
that  has  not  searched  at  all,  but  professes  to  have 
found  truth,  when  he  has  neither  searched  nor  found 
it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any  church 
in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly 
neither  searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only 
found  those  that  he  thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so 
receives  what  they  say  with  an  implicit  faith,  and 
so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  only  to  Qod, 
who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the 
several  churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opi- 
nions are  preferred  to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that 
which  they  are  concerned  for,  and  not  morals)  put  the 
terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author  of  our 
salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a 
collection  of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called 
and  esteemed  fundamental  articles,  because  it  has 
pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them  into  their  confes- 
sion of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  of  salvation. 
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[DupMatimtJl 

Ooe  ihonld  not  diiputi  with  B  aaa  who,  either 

through  «tuindit7  or  ihwaelMioea*,  inoim  pl^  ud 

Tiuble  tnithi. 


lOppotitian  to  Sob  Doetrititt.l 
The  imjpDtktiaD  of  norelty  is  »  temblu  chuve 
amongiit  those  who  judge  of  men'a  hnula,  u  thej  do 
of  their  perukea,  by  the  fuhion,  uid  can  allow  none 
la  be  right  but  the  nceired  doctriuee.  Truth  Ksrce 
erer  ;et  curied  it  by  vote  uiywhero  at  ita  fin 
^ipearasce :  new  opinions  are  alwaja  aunpected,  sn( 
nnull;  oppoeed,  without  uij  othet  nuon  but  be 
catue  thej  are  not  already  common.  But  titith,  lik< 
nld,  u  not  the  less  ao  for  being  newly  brought  out  of 
Oie  mine.  It  ia  trial  and  eiamination  moat  give  i' 
price,  and  not  any  antique  faohioD  :  and  though  it  b 
not  yet  current  by  the  public  iitamp,>-yet  it  may,  fo 

aUtW,  beaaoldr -' ■-  --■-■-'--   -  ■■ 

leugenoiua. 


!,  and  U  certainly  ni 


[Dvly  of  Praening  Btalth.} 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  dattny  our  health,  W( 
labour  for  a  thing  that  will  be  uaeless  in  our  hands, 
and  if,  by  haraning  our  bodies  (though  with  a  design 
to  render  ouraelyes  more  usefulj,  we  depriTe  ourselres 
of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that  good 
we  might  bare  done  with  a  meaoer  talent,  which  Qod 
thought  sufficient  for  u),  by  having  denied  us  the 
strength  to  improve  it  Co  that  pitdi  which  men  of 
stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we  rob  Ood  of 
•0  much  serrice,  and  our  neighboor  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowledge, 
we  might  hate  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks 
his  Tcssel  by  OTerloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold, 
and  silrer,  and  precious  stonea,  will  give  his  owner 
but  an  ill  accoont  of  his  voyage. 

[ToUratioH  if  OOer  Mtn'i  Opmiom.'] 

Since,  therefoie,  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest 

part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  hare  serecal  opinions,  with- 
out certain  and  indubitable  proofii  of  their  truth 
and  it  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance, 
lightness,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their 
former  tenets  presently  upon  the  otTer  of  an  argument, 
which  they  cannot  inunediatel;  answer,  and  ahow 
the  insufficiency  of;  it  would,  methinks,  become  all 
men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common  cfEces  of 
humanity  and  friendship,  in  the  diversity  of  opinions: 
since  ve  cannot  ttasonably  eipect  that  any  one 
■hould  readily  and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opinion, 
and  embrace  ouis  with  a  blind  resignation  to  an 
authority,  which  the  understanding  of  man  acknow- 
ledges not.  For  howerer  it  maj  often  miitake,  it  can 
own  DO  other  guide  but  reason,  nor  blindly  submit  to 
the  will  and  dictates  of  anotiier.  If  he  you  would 
bring  over  to  your  sentimenta  be  one  that  examines 
befon  he  assents,  you  must  give  him  leave  at  his 
Insure  to  go  over  Uie  account  again,  end,  recalling 
what  is  oat  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the  particulan, 
to  see  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies :  and  if  he  will 
not  think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  engage 
him  anew  in  so  much  puns,  it  la  but  what  we  often 
do  ourselves  in  the  like  cases,  and  we  should  take  it 
amiss  if  others  should  prescribe  to  us  what  points  we 
should  study.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  hia  opi- 
nions upon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should 
mce  those  tenets  which  time  and  custom  have  to 


settled  in  his  imnd,  that  be  thinks  tbem  self-eTidai, ,  i 
and  of  an  unqueationable  certainty ;  or  (Aiil  he  uin 
to  be  impressions  he  has  received  &om  Ood  himvlf, 
or  from  men  sent  by  him  t  How  can  we  expect,  I  isi, 
that  opinions  thus  settled  should  be  given  up  to  l^  ' 
arguments  or  authority  of  a  stnnger  or  Bdvemrr, 
especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  intenat  er  dt- 

r,  as  there  never  fails  to  be  when  men  find  them- 
Bs  ill  treated  t  We  should  do  well  te 
our  mutual  ignorance,  and  endei 
in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of  informatiai ;  sod 
not  instantly  treat  others  ill,  as  obstinate  and  jn- 
verse,  because  they  will  not  renounce  their  own  sud 
receive  our  opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  wvold  frcn 
upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  Ihatn 
are  no  leas  obstinate  in  not  embracing  some  of  thein. . 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  incnntestable  evidOKt 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  fklsehosd 
of  all  he  condemns ;  or  can  say  that  he  has  eumiud 
to  the  bottom  alt  his  oim,  or  other  men's  c^iisa! 
The  necessity  of  brlieving  without  knowledge,  ntr, 
often  upon  vetj  alight  grounds,  in  this  fleeting  stiit 
of  action  and  blindness  we  are  in,  should  make  m 
more  busy  and  careful  to  inform  ourselves  than  ant 
strain  others.  At  least  those  who  have  not  thoioii^lT  , 
eiamined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  tenets  mssl 
confos  they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  othm;  ud  sn  ' 
unreasonable  in  imposing  that  as  truth  oa  oUht  mra') 
belief  which  they  tnemseivee  have  not  searched  inio, 
nor  weighed  the  arguments  of  probability  on  ikidi 
they  should  receive  or  reject  i'      "^^ ^-  '-- 


Those  whit  hsTC 


themselves  by,  would  have  a  jiuter  preteoce  to  mjain  ' 
othen  to  follow  them :  but  these  an  so  few  in  nmsba, 
and  find  so  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  ia  tbei; 
opinions,  that  nothing  insolent  and  impetioui  ii  to  be  | 
expected  from  them  :  and  there  is  reason  (o  thini, . 
~  "  isn  were  better  instructed  Umnielres,  Ibtj  . 
leas  imposing  on  others. 


that  if  n 


sprang  up  in  England  immediately  after  the 
IX  Bacon,  and  who  showed,  by  the  ~ 
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lion  of  his  principles,  how  truly  he  hod  pointed  out 
the  means  of  enlarging  human  knowledge.  The 
eminent  man  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  at  whose  mansion  of 
Lismcre  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1627.  After  study- 
ing at  Eton  college  and  Geneya,  and  trayelling 
through  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in  1644. 
Being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  endowed  with 
uncommon  activity  of  mind,  he  forthwith  applied 
himself  to  those  studies  and  experiments  in  che- 
mistry and  natural  philosophy  which  continued  to 
engage  his  attention  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  iJe.  During  the  civil  war,  some  ingenious  men 
b^n  to  hold  weekly  meetings  at  Oxford,  for  the 
cultivation  of  what  was  then  termed  *the  new 
philosophy,*  first  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr  WUkins  (as 
already  stated  in  our  account  of  that  divine),  and 
subsequently,  for  the  most  port,  at  tlie  residence  of 
Boyle.  These  scientific  persons,  with  others  who 
afterwards  joined  them,  were  incorporated  by  CharleB 
II.,  in  1662,  under  the  title  of  tlie  Royal  Society. 
Boyle,  after  settling  in  London  in  1668,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members,  and  many  of  his  treatises 
originally  appc«red  in  the  Society's  *  Fhflosophical 
Tnmsactions.'  The  works  of  thia  industrious  man 
(who  died  in  169 IX  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
occupy  six  thick  quarto  volumes.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  accounts  of  his  experimental  researches  in 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  air.  The  latter  subject  was  one  in  which  he  felt 
much  interest ;  and  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the 
construction  of  which  he  materially  improved,  he 
succeeded  in  making  many  valuable  pneumatic  dis- 
coveries. Theology  likewise  being  a  favourite  sub- 
ject, he  published  various  works,  both  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  in  explanation  of  the  benefito  ac- 
cruing to  religion  from  the  study  of  the  divine 
attributes  as  displayed  in  the  material  world.  So 
earnest  was  he  in  the  cause  of  ChristiBaily,  that 
he  not  only  devoted  much  time  and  money  in  con- 
tributing to  ite  propagation  in  foreign  parts,  but, 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  made  provision  for  the  deli- 
very of  eight  sermons  yearly  in  London  by  some 
learned  divine,  'for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
against  notorious  infidels,  namely,  atheists,  theists, 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans;  not  descending 
lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Chris- 
tians themselves.'  We  learn  from  his  biographers, 
that  in  1660  he  was  solicited  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  adopt  the  dericai  profession,  in  order  that  the 
church  might  have  the  support  of  those  eminent 
abilities  and  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Two  considerations,  however,  induced  him  to  with- 
hold compliance.  In  the  first  place,  he  regarded 
himself  as  more  likely  to  advance  religion  by  his 
writings  in  the  character  of  a  layman,  than  if  he 
were  in  the  more  interested  position  of  one  of  the 
clergy — ^whose  preaching  there  was  a  general  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  as  the  remunerated  exercise  of  a 
profession.  And  secondly,  he  felt  the  obligations,  im- 
portance, and  difficulties  of  the  pastoral  care  to  be  so 
great,  that  he  wanted  the  confidence  to  undertake  it ; 
'especially,*  says  Bishop  Burnet,  *not  having  felt 
within  himself  an  inwaid  motion  to  it  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  first  question  that  is  put  to  those 
who  come  to  be  initiated  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  relating  to  that  motion,  he,  who  had  not  felt 
it,  thought  he  durst  not  make  the  step,  lest  other- 
wise he  should  have  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
solemnly  and  seriously  did  he  judge  of  sacred  mat- 
ters.' He  valued  religion  chiefly  for  its  practical  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  moral  character  of  men,  and 
had  a  decided  aversion  to  controversy  on  abstract 
doctrinal  pc^ts.    His  disapprobation  of  severities 


and  persecution  on  account  of  religious  belief  was 
very  strong ;  *  and  I  have  seldom,'  says  Burnet, '  ob- 
served him  to  speak  with  more  heat  and  indignation 
than  when  that  came  in  his  way.' 

The  titles  of  those  works  of  Boyle  which  are  most 
likely  to  attract  the  general  reader,  are  Contidera- 
tions  on  the  Usefubiess  o/^  Experimental  PhUoaophy; 
Considerations  on  the  SUtle  of  the  Hoty  Scriptures ;  A 
Free  Discourse  against  Customary  Swearing;  Conside' 
rations  about  the  Beconcihbleness  of  Beason  and  BeK' 
gum^  and  the  Possibility  of  a  Resurrection ;  A  Dis- 
course of  Things  above  Beason;  A  Discourse  of  the 
Hiah  Veneration  Man*s  Intdlect  owes  to  God^  pardcu- 
lanyfor  his  Wisdom  and  Power ;  A  Disquisition  into 
the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Things;  The  Christian 
Virtuoso,  showing  that,  by  beina  addicted  to  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted  than  indis^ 
posed  to  be  a  good  Christian;  and  A  Treatise  of  Sera- 
phic Love,  lie  published,  in  1665,  Occasional  Bfflec- 
tions  on  Several  StUjects,  mostly  written  in  early  life, 
and  which  Swift  has  ridiculed  in  his  *  Pious  Medita- 
tion on  a  Broomstick.'  The  comparative  want  of  taste 
and  of  sound  judgment  displayed  in  this  portion  of 
Boyle's  writings,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
immature  age  at  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  The  occasions  of  these  devout '  Be- 
flections'  are  such  as  the  following : — *  Upon  his  horse 
stumbling  in  a  very  fair  way ;'  *  Upon  his  distilling 
spirit  of  roses  in  a  limbick ;'  *  Upon  two  very  miser- 
able beggars  bemng  together  by  the  highway;' 
'  Upon  the  sight  ra  a  windmill  standing  still ;'  *  Upon 
his  paring  of  a  rare  summer  apple;'  *Upon  his 
coach's  being  stopped  in  a  narrow  lane ;'  *  Upon  my 
spaniel's  fetdiing  me  my  glove ;'  '  Upon  the  taking 
up  his  horses  ft^m  grass,  and  giving  them  oate  be- 
fore they  were  to  be  ridden  a  journey.' 

The  works  of  Boyle  upon  natural  theology  take 
the  lead  among  the  exoeuent  treatises  on  that  sub- 
ject by  which  the  literature  of  our  country  is 
adorned. 

His  style  is  clear  and  precise,  but  he  is  apt  to  pro- 
long his  sentences  until  they  become  insuflferaUy 
tedious.  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  many  of 
his  pieces  were  sent  to  the  press,  their  deficiency  of 
method  is  such,  as,  in  copjunction  with  the  prolixity 
of  their  style,  to  render  the  perusal  of  them  a  some- 
what disagreeable  task.  The  following  specimens, 
gathered  from  difi*erent  treatises,  are  the  most  inte- 
resting we  have  been  able  to  find : — 

{The  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  fammrahle  to 

JUligion.1 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philoso- 

Eher,  as  such,  hath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that 
is  course  of  studies  conduceth  much  to  settle  in  his 
mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the 
chief  attributes,  of  God ;  which  belief  is,  in  the  order 
of  thin^,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion 
which  itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in 
general,  and  consequently  to  that  in  particular  which 
is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and 
regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent 
structure  of  animals  and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of 
other  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  subsOTviency  of 
most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him,  as  a 
rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful, 
orderly,  and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system 
of  things,  that  we  call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an 
author  supremely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  can  scarce 
be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  oon- 
siderer.  And  this  is  stronglv  confirmed  by  experience, 
which  witnesaeth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries the  generality  of  philosophers  and  contempla- 
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tive  men  were  penuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uniyerse, 
whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deseryedlj  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance, 
or  to  any  other  cause  Uum  a  diylne  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  '  that  God  hath  not  left  him- 
self without  witness,'  eren  to  perfunctory  oonsiderers, 
by  stamping  upon  diyers  of  the  more  obyious  parts  of 
his  workmanship  such  conspicuous  impressions  of  his 
attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  understanding 
and  attention  may  suffice  to  make  men  aclmowledge 
his  being,  yet  I  scruple  not  to  think  that  ass^t  yery 
muclT  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  objects  are 
fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedful  and  intelligent  con- 
templator  of  them.  For  the  works  of  God  are  so 
worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  lefl,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  man^  more  curious  and 
excellent  tok^s  and  effects  of  diyme  artifice  in  the 
hidden  and  innermost  recesses  of  them ;  and  these  are 
not  to  be  discoyered  by  the  perfunctory  looks  of  osci- 
tant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as 
deserye,  the  most  attentiye  and  piying  inspection  of 
inquisitiye  and  well -instructed  considerers.  And 
sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not 
how  many  admirable  things,  that  escape  a  yulear  eye, 
and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  b^  that  of  a  true 
naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics, 
and  chemistzT.  But  treating  elsewhere  purposely  of 
this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say,  that  God  has 
couched  so  many  things  in  his  yisible  works,  that  the 
clearer  light  a  man  hiu ,  the  more  he  may  discoyer  of 
their  unobyious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  he  may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie 
more  obyious.  And  the  more  wonderful  thinn  he 
disooyers  m  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  auxiliary 
proofs  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  ar- 
gument, drawn  from  the  uniyerse  and  its  parts,  to 
eyinoe  Uiat  there  is  a  God  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of 
that  yast  weight  and  importance,  that  it  ought  to  en- 
dear eyeiything  to  us  that  is  able  to  confirm  it,  and 
affi»rd  us  new  motiyes  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
diyine  Author  of  things.  *  * 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sicht,  and 
that  this  is  performed  hj  that  faculty  of  &&  mind 
which,  from  its  function,  is  called  yisiye,  wiU  giye  a 
man  but  a  sony  account  of  the  instruments  and  man- 
ner of  yision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Opi- 
ficer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  '  formed  the  eye.' 
And  he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of 
yision,  will  not  think  it  necessaxy  to  take  ike  pains  to 
dissect  the  e3res  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of 
mathematicians,  to  understand  yision ;  and  accord- 
ingly will  haye  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contriyance 
of  the  oigan,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  compari- 
son of  the  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them 
to  him  that,  being  profoundly  Silled  in  anatomy  and 
optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the  seyeral  coats, 
humours,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop- 
trical instrument  consists ;  and  haying  separately  con- 
sidered the  figure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diapha- 
neity or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  each  of 
them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall 
discoyer,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admir- 
ably this  little  organ  ii  fitted  to  receive  the  incident 
beams  of  light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of 
the  almost  infinitely  various  objects  of  sight.  *  * 
It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and 
skilful  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must 
be,  by  a  rational  and  affectiye  conviction,  engaeed  to 
acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  Author  of 
nature  is  'wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working.' 


ypon  a  Ltm^om  atid  Oamdief  earrieihf 
4ma  Wmd^NigkL 

As  there  are  few  controyersies  more  important,  so 
there  are  not  many  that  have  been  more  canwuij 
and  warmly  disputed,  than  the  question,  whether  s 
public  or  a  private  life  be  preferable  t  But  peih^ 
this  may  be  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other  questioa, 
whether  a  married  life  or  single  ought  rather  to  he 
choeen  t  tha£  being  best  determinable  by  ihe  ditnm* 
stances  of  particular  cases.  For  thou^,  indefinitdj 
speaking,  one  of  the  two  may  haye  advantagies  ahore 
the  other,  yet  they  are  not  so  great  but  th^  special 
circumstances  may  make  either  of  them  the  more 
eligible  to  particular  persons.  They  that  find  theiB- 
selyes  furnished  with  abilities  to  serve  their  genera- 
tion in  a  public  capadty,  and  yirtue  great  enough  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  which  such  a  conditioo  it 
usually  exposM,  may  not  only  be  aUowed  to  emhnee 
such  an  employment,  but  obliged  to  seek  it.  But  he 
whooe  parts  are  too  mean  to  qualify  him  to  gorem 
others,  and  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  goycm  himseli; 
or  manage  his  own  priyate  ooncens,  <nr  wlioee  gne» 
are  so  weak,  that  it  is  less  to  his  yiitues,  or  to  hit 
ability  of  resistinff,  than  to  his  care  of  ahnnning  the 
occasions  of  sin,  t£at  he  owes  his  esci^»in|r  the  guilt  of 
it,  had  better  deny  himself  some  opportunities  of  good, 
than  expose  himself  to  prob^le  temptations.  For 
there  issuchakind  of  diffinenoe  betwixt  yiitue shaded 
by  a  priyate  and  shining  forth  in  a  public  life,  as  thoe 
is  betwixt  a  candle  carried  aloft  in  the  aptsa,  air,  sod 
inclosed  in  a  lanthom ;  in  the  former  plaoe  it  gives 
more  light,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  in  less  danger  to  he 
blown  out. 

UjKn  iJie  9igU  pf  Roaei  and  Tvi^  gromiig  WPBT » 

tmother. 

It  is  so  uncommon  a  ihing  to  aee  tulips  last  tin 
roses  oome  to  be  blown,  that  the  seeing  them  in  this 
gardcni  grow  together,  as  it  deserves  my  notice,  so 
methinks^  it  should  suggest  to  me  aome  reflectioD  or 
other  on  it.  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  inproper 
one  to  compare  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  kiods 
of  flowers  to  the  disparity  which  I  have  often  ob- 
served betwixt  the  otes  of  those  yoong  ladies  that 
are  only  yeiy  handsome,  and  those  that  have  a  Im 
degree  of  beauty,  recompensed  by  the  meeemoa  of  vit, 
discretion,  and  yirtue:  for  tulips,  whilst  they  sie 
firash,  do  indeed,  by  the  lustre  and  yiyidncas  of  their 
colours,  more  delight  the  eye  than  roses ;  hat 
then  they  do  not  alone  quickly  fade,  but,  as  soon 
as  they  haye  lost  that  frewness  and  gaudhieai  thst 
solely  endeared  them,  they  degenerate  into  thiagf 
not  only  undesirable,  but  distarteful ;  whenas  nses, 
besides  the  moderate  beauty  they  disdoee  to  the 
eye  (which  is  sufficient  to  please,  though  iwt  to 
charm  it),  do  not  only  keep  their  colour  longer  than 
tulips,  but,  when  that  decays,  retain  a  pcdbmed 
odour,  and  diyers  useful  qualities  and  yirtucs  that 
survive  the  sptine,  and  recommend  them  all  the  year. 
Thus  those  unadyised  young  ladies,  that,  heaax 
nature  has  giyen  Uiem  beauty  enough,  demise  all 
other  qualities,  and  even  that  regular  diet  which  ia 
ordin vily  requisite  to  make  beauty  itself  lastiiig,  aot 
only  are  wont  to  decay  betimes,  but,  as  soon  as  ther 
have  lost  that  youthful  freshness  that  alone  endeaied 
them,  quickly  pass  from  being  ol>)ect8  of  wonder  and 
love,  to  be  so  of  pity,  if  not  of  soom ;  whereas  thoee 
that  were  as  solicitous  to  enrich  their  minds  as  to 
adorn  their  faces,  may  not  only  with  a  mediocrity  of 
beauty  be  yeiy  desirable  whilst  that  lasts^  but,  sot- 
withstanding  the  recess  of  that  and  youth,  may,  hj 
the  fragrancy  of  their  refutation,  and  those  rirtatf 
and  ornaments  of  the  mmd  that  time  does  hot  Ibh  ,  < 
prove,  be  always  sufficiently  endeared  to  those  tliai 
have  merit  enough  to  discern  and  value  sQch  eKei* . 
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lences,  and  whose  eBteem  and  firiendahip  is  alone 
worth  their  being  concerned  for.  In  a  word,  they 
proTe  the  happiest  as  well  as  they  are  the  wisest 
Udies,  that,  whilst  thej  possess  the  desirable  quali- 
ties that  youth  is  wont  to  give,  neglect  not  the  acquist 
[acquisition]  of  those  that  age  cannot  take  away. 

lMarri€tge  a  Lottery,'] 

Methinks,  Lindamor,  most  of  those  transitoiy  goods 
that  we  are  so  fond  of,  may  not  unfitly  be  resembled 
to  the  senflitlTe  plant  which  you  hare  admired  at  Sion- 
gsrden :  for  as,  though  we  gaze  on  it  with  attention 
and  wonder,  yet  when  we  come  to  touch  it,  the  coy 
delosire  plant  immediately  shrinks  in  its  displayed 
leares,  and  contracts  itself  into  a  form  and  dimensions 
disadYantageously  differing  from  the  former,  which  it 
again  recoyers  by  degrees  when  touched  no  more ;  so 
thftw  objects  that  chimn  us  at  a  distance,  and  whilst 
gazed  on  with  the  eyes  of  expectation  and  desire,  when 
a  more  immediate  possession  hath  put  them  inta  our 
hands,  their  former  lustre  yanishes,  and  they  appear 

Suite  differing  things  from  what  before  they  seemed ; 
^  ^ough,  after  depriyation  or  absence  hath  made  us 
forget  their  emptiness,  and  we  be  reduced  to  look  upon 
them  agun  at  a  distance,  thej  recoyer  in  most  men's 
eyes  their  former  beauty,  and  are  as  capable  as  before 
to  inyeigle  and  delude  us.  I  must  add,  Lindamor, 
that,  when  I  compare  to  the  sensitiye  plant  most  of 
these  transitory  things  that  are  flattered  with  the  title 
of  goods,  I  do  not  out  of  that  number  except  most 
mistresses.  For,  thoueh  I  am  no  such  an  enemy  to 
matrimony  as  some  (for  want  of  understanding  the 
raillery  I  have  sometimes  used  in  ordinary  discourse) 
are  pleased  to  think  me,  and  would  not  refuse  yon  my 
adrice  (though  I  would  not  so  readily  giye  you  my  ex- 
ample) to  turn  yotary  to  Hymen ;  yet  I  have  obsaryed 
so  few  happy  matches,  and  so  many  unfortunate  ones, 
and  haye  so  rarely  seen  men  loye  their  wiyes  at  the 
rate  they  did  whilst  they  were  their  mistresses,  that 
I  wonder  not  that  legisUtors  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  marriages  indusoluble,  to  make  them  lasting. 
And  I  cannot  fitlier  compare  marriage  than  to  a 
lottery ;  for  in  both,  he  that  yentures  may  succeed  and 
may  miss ;  and  if  he  draw  a  nrize,  he  hath  a  rich  re- 
tam  of  his  yenture :  but  in  both  lotteries  there  is  a 
pretty  store  of  blanks  for  eyery  prize. 

SoftM  (hnaideraticna  Torching  the  Style  of  the 
'  Holy  Scriphires. 

These  things,  dear  Theophilus,  being  thus  des- 
patched, I  suppose  we  may  now  seasonably  proceed  to 
consider  the  a^le  of  the  Scripture ;  a  subject  that  will 
as  well  require  as  deserye  some  time  and  much  atten- 
tion, in  regard  that  diyers  witty  men^  who  freely 
acknowled^  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  take  ex- 
ceptions ftt  its  style,  and  by  those  and  tneir  own  repu- 
tation, diyert  many  from  studying,  or  so  much  as 
perusing,  thoM  sacred  writings,  thereby  at  once  giring 
men  injurious  and  irreyerent  thou^plits  of  it,  and 
diyerting  them  from  allowinff  the  Smpture  the  best 
way  of  justifying  itself,  and  disabusing  them.  Than 
which  scarce  anjrthing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  a 
book,  that  needs  but  to  be  sufficiently  understood  to 
be  highly  yenerated  ;  the.  writings  these  men  crimi-* 
nate,  and  would  keep  others  from  reading,  being  like 
that  honey  which  Saul's  rash  adjuration  withheld  the 
Israelites  from  eating,  which,  being  tasted,  not  only 
gratified  ike  taste,  but  enlightened  the  eyes.    *    * 

Of  the  oonsiderations,  then,  that  I  am  to  lay  before 
you,  theiv  are  three  or  four,  which  are  of  a  more  gene- 
ral nature ;  and  therefore  being  such  as  may  each  of 
them  be  pertinently  employed  against  seyeral  of  the 
exceptions  taken  at  the  Scriptuxv's  style,  it  will  not 
be  inconyenient  to  mention  them  before  the  rest. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered  that 
those  cayiUen  at  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  that  you 


and  I  haye  hitherto  met  with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in 
the  original,  especially  in  the  Hebrew)  judge  of  it  by 
the  translations,  iriierein  alone  they  read  it.  Now, 
scarce  any  but  a  linguist  will  imagine  how  much  a 
book  may  lose  of  its  elegancjr  by  being  read  in  another 
tongue  than  that  it  was  written  in,  especially  if  the 
lanffuages  from  which  and  into  which  the  yersion  is 
made  he  so  yery  differing,  as  are  those  of  the  eastern 
and  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  But  of  this  I 
foresee  an  occasion  of  saying  something  hereafter ;  yet 
at  present  I  must  obserye  to  you,  that  the  style  of  the 
Scripture  is  much  more  disadyantaged  than  that  of 
other  books,  by  being  judged  of  by  translations ;  for 
the  religious  and  just  yeneration  that  the  interpreters 
of  the  Bible  haye  had  for  that  sacred  book,  has  made 
them,  in  most  places,  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages  so  scrupulously  word  for  word,  that,  for  fear 
of  not  keeping  close  enough  to  the  sense,  they  usually 
care  not  how  much  they  lose  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
passages  they  translate.  So  that,  whereas  in  those 
yeraions  of  other  books  that  are  made  by  good  linguists, 
the  interpreters  are  wont  to  take  the  uMrty  to  recede 
frt>m  the  author's  words,  and  also  substitute  other 
phrases  instead  of  his,  that  they  may  express  his 
meaning  without  injuring  his  reputation.  In  translat- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  interpreters  haye  not  put 
Hebrew  phrases  into  Latin  or  English  phrases,  but 
onl^  into  Latin  or  English  words,  and  haye  too  often, 
besides,  by  not  sufficiently  understanding,  or  at  least 
considering,  the  yarious  significations  of  words,  par- 
ticles, and  tenses,  in  the  holy  tongue,  made  many 
things  appear  less  coherent,  or  less  rational,  or  less 
considerable,  which,  by  a  more  free  and  skilful  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  would  not  be  blemished  by  any 
appearance  of  such  imperfection.  And  though  this 
fault  of  interpreters  be  pardonable  enough  in  them, 
as  carrying  much  of  its  excuse  in  its  cause,  yet  it 
cannot  but  much  derogate  from  the  Scripture  to  ap- 
pear with  peculiar  disadyantages,  besides  those  many 
that  are  common  to  almost  aU  books,  by  being  tran- 
slated. 

For  whereas  the  figures  of  rhetoric  are  wont,  by 
orators,  to  be  reduced  to  two  oomprehensiye  sorts,  and 
one  of  those  does  so  depend  upon  the  sound  and  plac- 
ing of  the  words  (whence  the  Greek  rhetoridans  call 
such  figures  aehemata  lereot)^  that,  if  they  be  altered, 
though  the  sense  be  retained,  the  figure  may  yuiish ; 
this  sort  of  figures,  I  say,  whieh  comprises  uiose  that 
orators  call  epamtdot  atrtawaefam,  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  are  wont  to  be  lost  in  such  literal  translations 
as  are  ours  of  the  Bible,  as  I  could  easily  show  by 
many  instances,  if  I  thou^t  it  requisite. 

Besides,  there  are  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages, 
certain  appropriated  graces,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis 
belonging  to  some  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
be  impaired  by  any  translation,  and  are  but  too  often 
quite  lost  in  those  that  adhere  too  scrupulously  to 
tne  words  of  the  originaL  And,  as  in  a  loyely  face, 
though  a  painter  may  well  enough  express  the  dieeks, 
and  the  nose,  and  lips,  yet  there  is  often  something  of 
splendour  and  yiyacitjr  in  the  eyes,  which  no  pencil 
can  reach  to  equal ;  so  in  some  choice  oomposures, 
though  a  skilful  interpreter  may  happily  enou^ 
render  into  his  own  language  a  great  part  of  wb^ 
he  translates,  yet  there  may  well  m  some  shining  pas- 
sages,  some  sparkling  and  emphatical  expressions, 
thAt  he  cannot  possibly  represent  to  the  life.  And 
this  oonsidention  is  mora  applicable  to  the  Bible  and 
its  translations  than  to  other  books,  for  two  particular 
reasons. 

For,  first,  it  is  more  difficult  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  if  that  book  were  written 
in  Syriac  or  Arabic,  or  some  such  other  eastern  lan- 
guage. Not  that  the  holy  tongue  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  learned  than  others ;  but  because  in  the 
other  learned  tongues  we  know  there  are  commonly 
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Tftriety  of  bookB  extant,  whereby  we  may  lean  the 
Tarious  significations  of  the  words  and  phrases ; 
whereas  the  pure  Hebrew  being  unhappily  lost,  ex- 
cept so  mudi  of  it  as  remains  in  the  Old  Testament, 
out  of  whose  books  alone  we  can  but  rtaj  imperfectly 
frame  a  dictionary  and  a  language,  there  are  many 
words,  especially  the  hapcue  legomayi^  and  those  that 
occur  but  seldom,  of  which  we  know  but  that  one  si?- 
nification,  or  those  few  acoeptions,  wherein  we  find  it 
used  in  those  texts  that  we  think  we  clearly  under- 
stand. Whereas,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
primitiye  tongue,  whose  words,  being  not  numerous, 
are  most  of  them  equirocal  enough,  and  do  many  of 
them  abound  with  strangely  difierent  meanings ;  and 
if  we  consider,  too,  how  likely  it  is  that  the  nume- 
rous conquests  of  Darid,  and  the  wisdom,  prosperity, 
fleets,  and  yarious  commerces  of  his  son  Solomon,  did 
both  enrich  and  spread  the  Hebrew  language,  it  can- 
not but  seem  yexy  probable,  that  the  same  word  or 
phrase  may  haye  had  diyers  other  significations  than 
mteipreten  haye  taken  notice  of,  or  we  are  now  aware 
of:  since  we  find  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
other  eastern  tongues,  that  the  Hebrew  words  and 
phrases  ^a  little  yaried,  according  to  the  nature  of 
those  dialects)  haye  other,  and  oftentimes  yery  dif- 
ferent significations,  besides  those  that  the  modem 
interpret^  of  the  Bible  haye  ascribed  to  them.  I  say 
the  modem,  because  the  ancient  yenions  before,  or 
not  long  after,  our  Sayiour's  time,  and  especially  that 
which  we  yul^ly  ^1  the  Septuagint*s,  do  frequently 
fayour  our  conjecture,  by  rendering  Hebrew  words 
and  phrases  to  senses  yery  distant  f^m  those  more 
reoeiyed  significations  in  our  texts ;  when  there  ap- 
pears no  other  to  probable  reason  of  their  so  rendering 
them,  as  their  belieying  them  capable  of  sienifications 
differing  enough  from  those  to  which  our  later  inter- 
preters haye  thought  fit  to  confine  themseWes.  The 
use  that  I  would  make  of  this  consideration  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  namely,  that  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  texts  whose  expressions,  as  they  are  rendered 
in  our  translations,  seem  flat  or  improper,  or  incohe- 
rent wiUi  the  context,  would  appear  much  otherwise, 
if  we  were  acquainted  with  all  the  significations  of 
words  and  phrases  that  were  known  In  the  times 
when  the  Hebrew  language  flourished,  and  the  sacred 
books  were  written ;  it  being  yeiy  likely,  that  amonf 
those' yarious  significations,  some  one  or  other  would 
afford  abetter  sense,  and  a  more  significant  and  sinewy 
expression,  than  we  meet  with  in  our  translations; 
and  .perhaps  would  make  such  passages  as  seem  flat 
or  uncouth,  appear  eloquent  and  emphatical.  *  * 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  I  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  that  not  only  we  haye  lost  diyen  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  many  o£  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
but  that  we  haye  also  lost  the  means  of  acouainting 
ourselyes  with  a  multitude  of  paiticnlan  relating  to 
the  topography,  historjr,  rites,  opinions,  fashions,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot,  in 
the  pemsing  of  books  of  such  antiquity  as  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  written  by  (and  principally 
for)  Jews,  we  cannot,  I  say,  but  lose  yerr  much  of  that 
esteem,  delight,  and  relish,  with  which  we  should 
read  yexy  many  passages,  if  we  discerned  the  references 
and  allusions  that  are  noade  in  them  to  those  stories, 
proyerbs,  opinions,  kc^  to  which  such  passages  may 
well  be  supposed  to  relate.  And  this  conjecture  will 
not,  I  presume,  appear  irrational,  if  you  but  consider 
how  many  of  the  handsomest  passages  in  JuyeniJ, 
Persius,  Martial,  and  diyers  other  Latin  writers  ^not 
to  mention  HesiodyMusssus,  or  other ancienter  Greenes), 
are  lost  to  such  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Roman  customs,  goyemment,  and  stoiy ;  nay,  or  are 
not  sufficiently  informed  of  a  great  many  particular 
circumstances  relating  to  the  condition  of  those  times, 
and  of  diyers  particmar  persons  pointed  at  in  those 


poems.  And  therefore  it  is  that  thelatter  critici  haTe 
been  fain  to  write  comments,  or  at  least  notei,  rnxm 
eyexy  page,  and  in  some  pages  upon  almost  ereiy  Use 
of  those  Dooks,  to  enable  the  reader  to  discern  the 
eloquence,  and  relish  the  wit  of  the  author.  Aod  if 
such  dilucidations  be  neoessaiy  to  make  ui  Tilae 
writings  that  treat  of  familiar  and  secular  sfiMn, 
and  were  written  in  a  European  language,  and  in 
times  and  countries  much  nearer  to  ours,  how  miidi 
do  you  think  we  must  lose  of  the  elegancy  of  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  Dayid,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  other  sacred  composures,  which  not  onlj  tmt 
oftentimes  of  sublime  and  supexnatuxal  mysteries,  Init 
were  written  in  yexy  remote  r^ons  so  many  ag^  ago, 
amidnt  circumstances  to  most  of  which  we  cannot  but 
be  great  stran^rs.  And  thus  much  for  my  fust  geot- 
ral  consideration. 

}Aj  second  is  this,  that  we  should  caiefnlly  distin* 
^ish  betwixt  what  the  Scripture  itself  says,  and  whit 
IS  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must  sot  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  ai  a 
body  of  laws,  like  our  English  statnt«-hook,  wherein 
it  is  the  legislator  that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the 
people ;  but  as  a  collection  of  composures  of  Teiy  dif- 
fering sorts,  and  written  'at  yery  distant  times ;  and 
of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  God 
(as  St  Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Mj 
spirit,  who  both  excited  and  assisted  them  in  penning 
the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  man  j  others,  besides  the 
Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking  there. 
For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  the  four  eyangelists,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  other  parte  of  Scripture  that  are  eri- 
dently  historical,  and  wont  to  be  so  called,  theie  are, 
in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  deserfs  the 
same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratiyes  of  things  done,  many  sayings  and 
expressions  are  recorded  that  either  mIodf  not  to 
the  Author  of  the  Scripture,  or  must  be  looked  upon  ai 
such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate  othen.  So  that, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  00I7  pro- 
phets, and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speak- 
ing, but  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such 
other  sorts  of  persons,  from  whom  witty  or  eloquent 
things  are  not  (especially  when  thej  speak  ex  kmpm) 
to  be  expected,  it  would  be  yeiy  injurious  to  ixqwte 
to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be 
noted  in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Ai^. 
For  though,  not  only  in  romances,  but  in  naoTof 
those  that  pass  for  trae  histories,  the  supposed  §fmm 
may  be  obsenred  to  talk  as  well  as  the  hiatenaa,  yet 
that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  intisdMsd 
were  ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  odiait 
men  for  parts  as  well  as  employments ;  orhsesMethe 
historian  does,  as  it  often  happens,  give  hioMlf  tite 
liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and  does  not  sK 
down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thsn^  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said. 
Whereas  the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  tiwm 


traly  professes,  haying  not  followed  cunnanfly-dfrised 
fables  in  what  they  haye  written,  haye  faMUolly  set 
down  the  savings,  as  well  as  actions,  thm  record, 
without  making  them  rather  oongmous  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  speakers  than  tp  the  Ltws  of  trath. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Sir  Isaac  Kbwton  (164S-17S7)  holds  by  1lmTC^ 
sal  consent  the  highest  rank  among  the  natiinl  philo- 
sophers of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  was  bom 
at  Wodbthorpe  in  linodnBhire,  where  his  father 
cultiyated  a  small  paternal  estate.  Fbom  childhood 
he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  mecfaanks,aDd 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in 
1660,  he  made  so  great  and  rapid  pwjgresi  in  bis 
mathematioal  studies,  that,  in  l669,DrIssaeBarrov, 
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in  pariiunent  m  member  for  the  uniTenity ;  wu 
ippoiated  vardeo  of  tbe  mint  in  1695 ;  became  pre- 
lideot  of  the  Boyd  Society  in  1703 ;  and  two  yean 
ifterwardi,  mxiTed  the  honour  of  knighthood  thim 
QseenAnne.  To  the  nnriTolled  geniiii  and  ugicity 
li  Newton,  the  world  ii  indebted  for  a  Tariety  of 
■plendid  diicoTeries  in  natural  phllotopjiy  and  ma- 


thematics J  among  thece,  hii  expocition  of  the  lawi 
"hich  r^nlate  the  movemenb  of  the  lolar  ayatem 
may  be  referred  to  u  the  moat  brilliant.  The  flnt 
■lep  in  the  Ibrmation  of  the  Newtonian  *y)t«m  of 


philowpby,  wai  his  diicOTery  of  the  law  of  graTita- 

tioE,  which  he  thowed  to  affect  the  Tait  orb*  that 
revolTe  aroand  the  lan,  not  leM  than  the  imalleat 
object*  on  our  own  globe.  The  work  in  wliich  he 
eiplaiaed  thii  lyatem  wai  written  in  I^tin,  and  ap- 
oearedin  ISBTunder  the  title  of  PiifiiMpAia  iVolura- 
lU  Principia  Malhematica — [The  Mathematical  Frin- 
ciplet  of  Natural  Phi!o»ophy].  To  Newton  we  owe 
likewise  exteniive  di«co»eties  in  optic*,  by  which 
the  aspect  of  that  icleace  wai  lo  entirely  changed, 
that  he  may  jiuUy  be  termed  iti  founder.  He  was 
the  first  to  conceive  and  demonstrate  the  diTiiibility 
of  light  into  rays  of  seven  diflbrent  colouia,  and  poa- 
(esting  diflerent  degrees  of  refrangibility.  After 
punning  his  optical  invcstigatiotu  daring  a  period  of 
thirty  yean,  hegave  to  the  world,  in  1704,  adetailed 
account  of  his  ducoveries  in  an  admirable  work  en- 
titled Oplki :  or  a  Treatitt  of  du  Bffitctioat,  Refmc- 
(inu,  Ii^leclimi,  ajid  Colouri  of  Light,  Besides  these, 
he  published  various  pntfoiuid  matbematical  works, 
which  it  is  unoeceisary  here  to  enumerate.  Like 
his  UlustTiooi  coDl«mporarie»  Boyle,  Barrow,  and 
I«cke,  this  eminent  man  devoted  much  attention  to 
theolt^y  at  well  as  to  natural  science.  The  mystical 
doctrines  of  religion  were  those  which  he  chieSy  in- 
vestigated ;  aud  to  his  great  interest  in  them  we  owe 
tbe  composition  of  his  Obtenatkmi  iifiaii  tie  PropAc- 
ciai^Holj/  Writ,  parlicuIaTh/lie  Pnihecit*o/Dait^ 
and  the  Apocali/ptt  of  St  John,  published  after  his 
death.  Among  his  manuscripts  were  found  many 
other  theological  pieces,  mostly  on  such  su1yec(<  as 
the  Prophetic  Style,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Reve- 
lations, the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Sanctuary,  the 
Working  of  the  Mysteiy  of  Iniquity,  and  the  Con- 
test between  the  Host  of  Heaven  and  the  Transgres- 
sors of  the  Covenant.  The  whole  manuscripts  left 
by  Sir  Isaac  were  perused  by  Dr  Pellet,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  ezecuton.  with  the  view  of  publithing 
such  as  were  thought  flC  for  tbe  press ;  the  report 
of  that  gentleman  however  was,  that,  of  tbe  whole 
mass,  nothing  but  a  work  on  the  Chronology  of 
Ancient  Kingdoms  was  fit  for  publication.  That 
treatise  accoi&ngly  appeared ;  and,  contrary  to  Dr 
Pellet's  o^union,  the  '  Observations  upon  the  Pro- 
pliecies,'  already  mentioned,  were  likewise  sent  to 
press.  An  Hiilorical  Acamut  of  Two  NolaiU  Cor- 
niplioiu  of  Scriplurr,  also  fVom  the  pen  of  Sir  Isaac, 
flnt  appeared  in  a  perfect  form  in  Dr  Horsley's  edi- 
tion 1^  bis  works  in  1779.  We  snl^oin  a  specimen 
of  his  remarks  on 

[Thi  PTOpkak  Langvagt.l 

,  in  the 

^ ,  ,  juistive 

language  of  the  pniphetL  This  language  ii  taken 
from  the  analogy  between  the  world  aatuial,  and  an 
empire  or  kingdom  considered  as  a  world  politic. 

Accoidinglj,  the  whole  world  natural,  consisting  of 
heaven  and  earth,  signidn  the  whole  world  politic, 
coQiisting  of  thrones  and  pec^le  ;  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  considered  in  the  propbecf.  And  the  thing*  in  that 
world  signify  the  analagoiu  thingi  in  this.  For  the 
heavens,  and  the  tbines  therein,  signify  thrones  and 
dignities,  and  those  who  enjoy  them  ;  and  the  earth, 
with  the  things  thetton,  the  inferioT  people  {  and  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  called  Hades,  or  Hell,  the 
lowest  or  most  miserable  part  of  them.  Wlience, 
ucending  towards  heaven,  and  descending  to  the 
earth,  are  put  for  rising  and  falling  in  power  and  ho- 
nour ;  rising  out  of  the  earth  or  iraleis,  and  falliug 
into  tbrm,  for  the  rising  up  to  any  dignity  or  domi- 
nion, out  of  the  ioferior  stale  of  the  people,  or  falling 
down  from  the  same  into  that  inferior  state  ;  descend- 
ing into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  for  descending 
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to  a  Ytry  low  and  unhappy  state ;  speaking  with  a 
funt  Toioe  out  of  the  dust,  for  beine  in  a  weak  and 
low  condition  ;  moring  from  one  place  to  another, 
for  translation  from  one  office,  dignity,  or  dominion 
to  another ;  great  earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  of 
heaven  and  earth,  for  the  shaking  of  dominions,  so 
ttB  to  distract  or  orerthrow  them  ;  the  creating  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  passing  away  of  an  old  one, 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  for  the  rise 
and  reign  at  the  bodv  politic  signified  thereby. 

In  tiie  heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  are,  by  the  in- 
terpreters of  dreams,  put  for  the  persons  of  kines  and 
queens.  But  in  sao^  prophecy,  which  r^nrds  not 
single  persons,  the  sun  is  put  for  the  whole  species 
and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdom  or  kingdoms  of  the 
world  politic,  shinins  with  r^al  power  and  glory ;  the 
moon  ior  the  body  ofthe  common  people,  considered  as 
the  king's  wife ;  the  stars  for  subordmate  princes  and 
great  men,  or  for  bishops  and  rulers  of  the  people  of 
God,  when  the  sun  is  Christ ;  light  for  the  glory,  truth, 
and  knowledge,  wherewith  great  and  good  men  shine 
and  illuminate  others  ;  darkness  for  obscurity  of  con- 
dition, and  for  error,  blindness,  and  ignorance ;  dark- 
ening, smiting,  or  setting  of  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars, 
for  Uie  ceasing  of  a  kingdom,  or  for  the  desolation 
thereof,  proportional  to  the  darkness ;  darkening  the 
sun^  turning  the  moon  into  blood,  and  falling  (n  the 
stam,  for  the  same ;  new  moons,  for  the  return  of  a 
dispersed  people  into  a  body  politic  or  ecclesiastic. 

Fire  and  meteors  refer  to  both  heaven  and  earth, 
and  signify  as  follows : — ^Burning  anything  with  fire, 
is  put  for  the  consuming  thereof  by  war;  a  confla- 

Ktion  of  the  earth,  or  turning  a  country  into  a 
e  of  fire,  for  the  consumption  of  a  kingdom  by 
war ;  the  being  in  a  furnace,  for  the  beinc  in  slavery 
under  another  nation ;  the  ascending  up  of  the  smoke 
of  any  burning  thing  for  ever  and  ever,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  conquered  people  under  the  misery  of 
peipetual  subjection  and  siaveiy ;  the  scorching  hent 
of  the  sun,  for  vexatious  wars,  persecutions,  and 
troubles  inflicted  by  the  king ;  riding  on  the  clouds, 
for  reigning  over  much  people ;  covenng  the  sun  with 
a  cloud,  or  with  smoke,  for  oppression  of  the  king  by 
the  armies  of  an  enemy ;  tempestuous  winds,  or  the 
motion  of  clouds,  for  war* ;  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  a 
doud,  for  the  voice  of  a  multitude  ;  a  storm  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  hail,  and  overflowing  rain,  for  a  tem- 
pest of  war  descending  from  the  heavens  and  clouds 
politic  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies ;  rain,  if  not 
immoderate,  and  dew,  and  living  water,  for  the  graces 
and  doctrines  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  deiect  of  rain, 
for  spiritual  baneimess. 

In  the  earth,  the  dry  land  and  congmated  waters, 
as  a  sea,  a  river,  a  flood,  are  put  for  &e  people  of 
several  regions,  nations,  and  dominions ;  embittering 
of  waters,  for  great  affliction  of  the  people  by  war  and 
penaecution ;  turning  thinn  into  blood,  for  the  mys- 
tical death  of  bodies  politic,  that  is,  for  their  dissolu- 
tion ;  the  overflowing  of  a  sea  or  river,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  earth  politic,  oy  the  people  of  the  waters ;  dry- 
ing up  of  waters,  for  the  conquest  of  their  regions  by 
the  earth ;  fountains  of  waten  for  cities,  the  perma- 
nent heads  of  rivers  politic ;  mountains  and  islands, 
for  the  cities  of  the  earth  and  sea  politic,  with  the 
territories  and  dominions  belonging  to  those  cities; 
dens  and  rocks  of  mountains,  for  the  temples  of  cities ; 
the  hiding  of  men  in  those  dens  and  rodu,  for  the 
shutting  up  of  idols  in  their  temples;  houses  and 
ships,  for  families,  assemblies,  and  towns  in  the  esrth 
and  sea  politic ;  and  a  navv  of  ships  of  war,  for  an 
army  of  that  kingdom  that  is  signified  by  the  sea. 

^imals  also,  and  vegetables,  are  put  for  the  people 
of  several  regions  and  conditions;  and  particularly 
trees,  herbs,  and  land  animals,  for  the  people  of  the 
earth  politic ;  flMs,  reeds,  and  fishes,  for  those  of  the 
waten  politic;  Urds  and  inseotSy  for  th4Me  of  the 


politic  heaven  and  earth;  a  forest,  for  a  kingdom; ' 
and  a  wilderness,  for  a  desolate  and  thin  people.         , 
If  the  world  politic,  considered  in  prophecy,  con- 1 
sists  of  many  kingdoma,  they  are  represented  bj  u 
many  parts  of  the  world  natural,  as  the  noblest  bj 
the  celestial  frame^  and  then  the  moon  and  douds  are 
put  for  the  commoB  pMple ;  the  less  noble,  by  the 
earth,  sea,  and  ^ftrSf  and  by  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables, or  buildinjpi  therein;  and  then  the  greater 
and  more  powerful  animals  and  taller  trees,  an  pat 
for  kings,  princes,  and  nobles.   And  beeauee  the  whole 
kingdom  is  the  body  politic  e€  the  king,  therefore 
the  sun,  or  a  tfac,  or  a  h&mif  or  bird,  or  a  man, 
whereby  the  kifig  is  Mttmmkwjf  k  yot  in  a  ]arge 
signification  for  the  wmW  kiagdeni  ^  and  seveni 


animals,  as  a  Ikft,  a  b«tf  ^  a  leopaid,  *  Mi,  aooordia; 
to  their  qualxtiee,  ar«  pik  fat  setwil  ui^oms  and 
bodies  politic  i  and  m/eM^tagai  beaete,  foe  slau^te^ 
ing  and  conqvering  «f  hingfowj  ta4  firiAdship  be- 
tween beasta^  fef  f«Ms  betwesa  kingdens.  Yet  some- 
times vegetables  and  animals  an^  by  nnrlaja  epitheu 
or  cireumstaneefl,  extended  to  olfaer  sienifioitionB ;  m 
a  tree,  when  c^Ied  the  '  trae  ef  Hfe^  or  '  of  knov- 
ledge ;'  and  a  beast,  when  called  '  the  old  ecrpent,'  or 
wonhipped. 

There  is  aquestion  with  respect  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, which  has  recently  excited  so  much  oontroveny  , 
in  Uie  llterazy  world,  that  we  cannot  avoid  taking 
some  notice  of  it  in  this  i^aoe.    It  is  well  known  | 
that  during  the  last  finty  years  of  his  life,  the  in*  i 
ventive  powers  of  this  great  phllotoirfier  sccmtd  to ' 
have  lost  their  activity ;  he  made  no  farther  dvco- 
veries,  and,  in  his  later  scientific  piiUicafcions»  im- 
parted to  the  world  mily  the  views  which  he  had 
formed  in  early  life.    In  the  article  *  Newton'  in  the 
French  Biographie  UniverweUe,  written  by  M.  Bui, 
the  statement  was  for  the  first  time  made,  tiiat  hu 
mental  powers  were  impaired  by  an  attack  of  insa- 
nity, which  occurred  m  the  years  1692  and  1693. 
This  averment  was  by  many  recerred  with  incredu- 
lity;  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  published  a  Life 
of  Newton  in  1831,  maintains  that  tiiere  is  no  snfii- 
cient  proof  of  the  fact  alleged.    Undue  inmortanoe, 
we  humbly  conceive,  has  been  attached  to  wis  ques- 
tion in  a  religious  point  of  view;  for  the  tiieslofieai 
studies  of  Newton  were  by  no  means  eoutoed  to  the 
concluding  portion  df  bis  life,  nor  is  the  teftimanT 
of  even  so  great  a  man  in  favour  of  ChrisiispHj 
of  much  value  in  a  case  where  evidems,  and  tm. 
authority,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  real  flMOd  of 
decision.    That  Newton's  mind  was  mva  cot  of 
order  at  the  period  menGotue^  appttn  to  us  to  be 
satisfhctorily  proved  even  by  documenta  first  iMoe 
known  to  tiie  world  in  Brewstei^s  work,  indepen- 
dently of  those  published  by  M.  BM.    The  latter 
gives  a  mamscrlpi  of  tlieBnteh  astronomer  Htyfeai. 
whidh  is  still  preserved  at  L^den,  and  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect    *  Oa  the  S9th  of  May  1694,  a  Scotch- 
man dT  the  niiDe  of  Colin  inlbrmed  me  thai  Isaac 
Newton,  the  celebrated  mutJwwiaticiaa,  eigfatecs 
months  previously,  had  beeome  ilnsmml  hi  bis 
mind,  either  from  too  great   mUStalOaB  to  hit 
studies,  or  from  excessive  grief  al   having  lost, 
by  fire,  his  chemical  laboratory  and  some  papers. 
Having  made  obscfvrtiops  heftffe  the  chanoeUor  of 
Cambridge,  which  indicated  the  alienation  of  his 
intellect,  he  was  taken  care  of  by  his  friends ;  and  | 
being  confined  to  his  house,  remedies  were  aKJiei 
by  means  of  which  he  has  lately  so  &r  recovered 
his  health,  as  to  begin  to  again  understand  his  own  i 
Principia.'    This  account  is  oonflrmed  ^  a  disiy  I 
kept  by  Mr  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  a  Oanbridge 
student  who,  under  date  the  8d  of  February  169S 
(being  what  was  <m  the  oontineat  called  1693,  ss 
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the  EngUflh  year  then  commenoed  on  25ih  March), 
relates,  in  a  passage  which  Brewster  has  published, 
the  loss  of  Newton's  papers  by  fire  while  he  was  at 
chapel;  adding,  that  when  the  philosopher  came 
home,  *and  had  seen  what  was  done,  erery  one 
thought  he  would  have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after.* 
This,  however,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evidence. 
Newton  himself,  writing  on  the  13th  September 
1693  to  Mr  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  says, 
'  I  am  eztremdy  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am 
in,  and  hare  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twdve- 
month,  nor  have  my  former  consistency  of  mind.* 
Again,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to 
his  £riend  Locke  in  the  following  remarkable  terms : — 

'  Sir— Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to 

embroil  me  with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was 

so  mach  affected  with  it,  as  when  one  told  me  you 

were  sickly,  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  *twere 

i  better  if  you  were  dead.    I  desire  you  to  forgive  me 

'  this  unchtfitableness ;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that 

what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 

I  for  my  having  hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for 

I  representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of  morality, 

I  in  a  principle  you  laid  in  your  book  of  ideas,  and 

I  designed  to  jmrsue  in  another  book,  and  that  I  took 

you  for  a  Hobbist  I  beg  your  pardon,  also,  for  saying 

or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an 

I  office,  or  to  embroil  me.    I  am  your  most  humble 

and  unfortunate  servant — ^Is.  Nbwtos. 

The  answer  of  Locke  is  admirable  for  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  spirit  in  which  it  is  written : — 

'  Sir — ^I  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knew  you,  so 
entirely  and  shicerely  your  friend,  and  thought  you 
so  much  mine,  that  I  could  not  have  believed  what 
you  tell  me  of  yourself,  had  I  had  it  from  anybody 
else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily  troubled 
that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  ui^ust 
thoughts  of  me,  yet,  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices, 
such  as  from  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done 
you,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of  the  contrary 
as  the  kindest  thing  you  could  have  done  me,  since 
it  gives  me  hopes  Siat  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so 
much  valued.  After  what  your  letter  expresses,  I 
shall  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify  myself  to 
you.  I  shall  always  thmk  your  own  reflection  on 
my  carriage  both  to  you  and  all  mankind  will  suffi- 
ciently do  that  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you 
than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely 
and  fully,  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that<  I  truly  love  and 
esteem  you ;  and  that  I  have  still  the  same  good  will 
for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  happened.  To  con- 
firm thifl  to  you  more  folly,  I  shomd  be  glad  to  meet 
you  anywhere,  and  the  rather,  because  the  conclu- 
sion of  vour  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would  not 
be  whcdly  useless  to  you.  But  whether  you  think  it 
fit  or  not,  I  hoLyj^  wholly  to  you.  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you 
shall  like,  and  shall  only  need  your  commands  or 
permission  to  do  it 

My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ; 
and  though  I  can  answer  fat  the  design  with  which 
I  writ  it,  yet  since  yon  have  so  opportunely  given 
me  notice  of  what  you  have  said  of  it  I  should  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  yon  would  point  out  to  me  the  places 
that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that  by  explaining 
myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others, 
or  unawares  doing  the  least  prejudice  to  truth  or 
^'irtue.  I  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  friend  to  them 
both,  that  were  you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this 
from  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all, 


have  all  the  concern  of  a  friend  for  you,  wish  you 
extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compliment,'  &c 

To  this  Sir  Isaac  tepUed  on  the  5th  of  October  :— 

*  Sir — The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my 
fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper, 
which  this  summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me 
farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  vou,  I 
had  not  slept  an  hour  a-night  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether, and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I 
remember  I  wrote  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not  If  you  please  to  send  me  a 
transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  it  if  I  can.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant — ^Is. 
Newton.* 

On  the  26th  September  Fepys  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his,  at  Cambridge,  a  Mr  Millington,  making  inquixy 
about  Newton's  mental  condition,  as  he  had  *  lately 
received  a  letter  from  him  so  surprising  to  me  for  the 
inconsistency  of  every  part  of  it  as  to  be  put  into 
ereat  disorder  by  it  fiK>ni  the  concernment  I  have 
S)r  him,  lest  it  should  arise  from  that  which  of  all 
mankind  I  should  least  dread  from  him,  and  most 
lament  for — I  mean  a  discomposure  in  head,  or  mind, 
or  both.*  Millington  answers  on  the  30th,  that  two 
days  imeviously,  he  had  met  Newton  at  Huntingdon ; 

*  where,'  says  he,  *  upon  his  own  accord,  and  bofore  I 
had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  writ  to  yon  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he 
was  much  conoenied ;  and  added,  that  it  was  a  dis* 
temper  tiiat  much  seized  his  brad,  and  that  kept 
him  awake  for  above  five  nights  together;  which 
upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would  represent  to  you, 
and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed 
he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hktb 
so  great  an  honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and 
though  I  fear  he  is  under  some  small  degree  of 
melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope 
never  wilL* 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
study,  or  the  loss  of  valuable  papers,  or  both  causes 
combined,  the  understanding  of  Newton  was  for 
about  twelve  months  thrown  Into  an  intermittent 
disorder,  to  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  to  be 
applied.  That  his  intellect  never  attained  its  former 
activity  and  vigour,  is  made  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  he  published 
after  1687  no  scientific  work  except  what  he  then 
possessed  the  materials  of.  Secondly,  he  tells  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  his  'Optics,*  that '  though 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  his  experiments,  or  rendering 
them  more  perfect  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do 
so,  these  matters  being  no  bnger  in  his  way.'  And 
lastly,  of  the  manuscripts  fbund  after  his  death, 
amounting,  as  we  learn  from  Dr  Charles  Hutton,  to 

*  upwards  of  four  tiiousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight 
reams  of  fbolscap  paper,  besides  the  bound  books,  of 
which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned,'* 
none  was  thought  worthy  of  publication  except  his 
work  on  the  '  Chronology  or  Ancient  Kingdoms,* 
and  '  Obswations  on  the  Prophecies.*| 

The  character  and  most  prominent  discoveries  of 
Newton  are  summed  up  in  his  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  *Here  lies  interred 
Isaac  Newton,  knight,  who^  with  an  energy  of  mind 

*  HnttoD's  Mathemaitoal  Diotkmaiy,  arttole  JITMtoii. 

t  Should  the  raxler  desire  to  InTeitigmte  the  queekloii  mere 
fuUy,  he  wlU  find  it  imply  dieoiund  in  Biot'e  Life  of  Newton, 
of  which  a  tnoalatlon  is  puhliehed  In  the  Llhruy  of  Usef  td 
Knowledge ;  Brewster'e  Life  of  Newton,  pp.  2S2-S4ft ;  Blot's 
reply  to  Brewster,  in  the  Journal  da  Bmmnt  for  June  1839 ; 
Edtnbuigh  Reriew,  voL  Ivl.  p.  9 ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Rerlew, 
ToL  zii.  p.  Iff ;  and  Phrenolqgloal  Journal,  voL  tU.  pb  335. 
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almost  divine,  guided  by  the  light  of  mathematics 
pmrely  his  own,  first  demonstrated  the  motions  and 
figures  of  the  planets,  the  paths  of  comets,  and  the 
causes  of  the  tides ;  who  discovered,  what  before  his 
time  no  one  had  even  suspected,  that  rays  of  light 
are  difibrently  refirangible,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  colours ;  and  who  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and 
fiuthful  interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the 
sacred  writings.  In  his  philosophy,  he  nudntained 
the  migesty  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  his  manners, 
he  expressed  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  Let 
mortab  congratulate  themselves  that  the  world  has 
seen  so  great  and  excellent  a  man,  the  glory  of  human 
nature.' 

JOHN  BAT. 

John  Rat  (1628-1705),  the  son  of  a  blacksmith 
at  Black  Notley,  in  Essex,  was  the  most  eminent  of 
several  distinguished  and  indefatigable  cultivators  of 
natural  history  who  appeared  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  botany,  he  laboured  with  extraordinary 
diligence ;  and  his  works  on  this  subject,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  botanist 
except  Linnaeus,  have  such  merit  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
science.    Kay  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  and  intimate  of 
Isaac  Barrow.    His  theological  views  were  akin  to 
the  rational  (pinions  held  by  that  eminent  divine, 
and  by  Tillotaon  and  Wilkins,  with  whom  also  Ray 
was  on  familiar  terms.    The  passing  of  tlie  act  of 
uniformity  in  1662  put  an  end  to  Ray's  prospects 
in  the  church ;  for  in  that  year  he  was  deprived  of 
hla  fellowship  of  Trinity  college,  on  account  at  his 
conscientious  refusal  to  comply  with  the  ii^junction, 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  make  a  decla- 
ration of  the  nullity  and  illegality  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant    In  company  with  his  fHend 
Mr  Willughby,  also  celebrated  as  a  naturalist,  he 
visited  several  continental  countries  in  1663  ;  both 
before  and  after  which  year,  hia  love  of  natural  his- 
tory induced  him  to  perambulate  England  and  Scot- 
land extensively.   The  principal  works  in  which  tiie 
results  of  his  studies  and  travels  were  given  to  the 
public,  are,  ObservatumBf  Topographical^  Moral,  and 
Fhynohgidal,  made  in  a  Journey  tkrowah  part  of  the 
Low  Countriee,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Prance  (1673); 
and   Hietoria   Plantarum    Generalis    [*  A  General 
History  of  Plants'].    The  latter,  consisting  of  two 
large  folio  volumes,  which  were  published  in  1686 
and  1688,  is  a  work  of  prodigious   labour,   and 
aims  at  describing  and  reducing  to  the  author's 
system  all  the   plants  that  had  been  discovered 
throughout  the  world.    As  a  cultivator  of  zoology 
and  entomology  also,  Ray  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour;  and  he  farther  served  the  cause  of 
science  by  editing  and  enlarging  the  posthumous 
works  of  hia  friend  Willughby  on  birds  and  fishes. 
His  character  as  a  naturalist  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome,  who  was  addict- 
ed to  the  same  pursuits:  'Our  oountiyman,  the 
excdlent  Mr  Ray,  is  the  only  describer  that  con- 
veys some  precise  idea  in  every  term  or  word,  main- 
tahiing  his  superiority  over  his  fdlowers  and  imita- 
tors, hi  spite  of  the  advantage  of  fresh  discoveries 
and  modem  information.'*    Cuvi^,  also,  gives  him 
a  high  character  as  a  naturalist ;  and  the  author  of 
a  recent  memoir  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  me- 
rited terms : — *  His  varied  and  useful  labours  have 
justly  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
natural  history  in  this  country ;  and  his  character 
is,  in  every  respect,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  belong 

•  Nftiunl  History  of  SeHionie,  Letter  45. 


to  the  individual  enjoying  that  high  distinction.  His 
claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  are  not  more  fonnded 
on  his  intellectual  capacity,  than  on  his  rocml  ex- 
cellence.   He  maintained  a  steady  and  uncompro- 
mising  adherence  to  his  principles,  at  a  time  when 
vacillation  and  change  were  so  common  as  almoit 
to  escape  unnoticed  and  uncensured.    From  some 
conscientious  scruples,  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious  men  of  his 
time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  views  g( 
preferment  in  the  church,  although  his  talents  and 
teaming,  joined  to  the  powerful  influ^ioe  of  his 
numerous  friends,  might  have  justified  him  in  as- 
piring to  a  considerable  station.    The  benevoleooe 
of  his  disposition  continually  appears  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  praise,  the  tenderness  of  his  censure, 
and  solicitude  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others.  His 
modesty  and  self-abasement  were  so  great,  that  tfaejr 
transpire  insensibly*  on  all  occasions ;  and  his  aflec- 
tionate  and  grateM  feelings  led  him,  as  has  been 
remarked,  to  fulfil  the  saored  duties  of  friendship 
even  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  to  adorn  the  bust  of 
his  friend  with  wreaths  which  he  himself  might 
have  justly  assumed.    All  these  qualities  were  re- 
fined and  exalted  by  the  purest  Christian  feeling, 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  oonstitates  a  diaracter 
which  procured  the  admiration  of  oontemporaries, 
and  well  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  the  imi- 
tation of  i>08terity.'*    For  the  greater  part  of  hv 
popular  fame,  however,  Ray  is  indebted  to  an  admir- 
able treatise  published  in  1691,  under  the  title  of 
The  Wisdom  of  Cfod  Manifuted  in  the  Warka  oftk 
Creation,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions, 
and  been  translated  into  severed  continentsl  lan- 
guages.   One  of  his  reasons  for  composing  it  is  thos 
stated  by  himself:  'By  virtue  of  my  function,  I  sus- 
pect myself  to  be  obliged  to  write  something  in 
divinity,  having  written  so  much  on  other  subjects; 
for,  being  not  permitted  to  serve  the  church  with  my 
tongue  in  preaching,  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  serve  it  with  my  hand  in  writing ;  and  1 
have'  made  choice  of  this  subject,  as  thinking  myself 
best  qualified  to  treat  of  it'    Natural  thediogy'bad 
previously  been  treated  of  in  England  by  Boyle, 
SUUingfleet,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Cndworth: 
but  Ray  was  the  first  to  systematise  and  popularise 
the  subject  in  the  manner  of  Pale3r's  work,  the  un- 
rivalled merits  of  which  have  caused  it  to  supersede 
both  the  treatise  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
similar  productions  of  Derham  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.f    But  though  written  in  s 
more  pleasing  style,  and  at  a  time  when  sdenoe  had 
attained  greater  extension  and  accuracy,  the  '  Natu- 
ral Theology*  of  Paley  is  but  an  imitation  of  Ray'i 
volume,  and  he  has  derived  from  it  many  of  his 
most  striking  arguments  and  illustrations.    Ray 
displays  throughout  his  treatise  much  philosc^ihical 
caution  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  facts  iu 
natural  history,  and  good  sense  in  the  reflections 
which  he  is  led  by  his  subject  to  indulge  in.    Sete- 
ral  extracts  from  the  work  are  here  su^oined. 

[The  Study  ofNatitre  JtecommendedJl 

Let  us  then  consider  the  works  of  God,  and  obserre 
the  operations  of  his  hands :  let  us  take  notice  of  a&d 


*  Memoir  of  Ray,  In  The  Naturaliat's  library,  WntamnlflgT» 
▼ol.  tU.  p.  6B. 

t  Derhun's  works  here  aUnded  to  are,  Ph/nteo  Tkeekgf^  tra 
JknumitraUon  qf  the  Being  and  AttribtiUe  ^  a  God,  fnmkit 
Wwrks  qf  CreatUm  (1713)  /  and  A^m-Theel4fify,  er  a  Jkmom- 
tlnUion  qf  the  Being  and  AtMbntet  qfa  Ood,  /Von  a  Airwy  «f 
the  Heavent  (1714).  The  rabetanoe  of  both  bad  been  pRtMbed 
by  the  author  in  1711  and  17IS,  in  the  oapaoity  of  Icotmvr  oa 
Boyle's  f otindatloo* 
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ftdmire  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  for- 
mation of  them.  No  creature  in  Uiis  sublonaxy  world 
is  capable  of  so  doing  beside  man ;  yet  we  are  deficient 
herein :  we  content  ourselres  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  tongues,  and  a  little  skill  in  philology,  or  history 
perhaps,  and  anti<^uity,  and  negl^  that  which  to  me 
seems  more  material,  I  mean  natural  history  and  the 
works  of  the  creation.  I  do  not  discommend  or 
derogate  from  those  other  sti^dies;  I  should  betray 
mine  own  ignorance  and  weakness  should  I  do  so ;  I 
only  wish  they  might  not  altogether  justle  out  and  ex- 
clude this.  I  wish  that  this  might  be  brought  in  fashion 
among  us ;  I  wish  men  would  be  so  eqi^  and  ciril, 
as  not  to  disparage,  deride,  and  vilify  those  studies 
which  themselyes  skill  not  of,  or  are  not  conrersant 
in.  No  knowledge  can  be  more  pleasant  than  this, 
none  that  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed  the  soul ;  in  com- 
parison whereto  that  of  words  and  phrases  seems  to 
me  insipid  and  jejune.  That  learning,  saith  a  wise 
and  obserrant  prelate,  which  consists  only  in  the  form 
and  pedagogy  of  arts,  or  the  critical  notion  upon  words 
and  phrases,  hath  in  it  this  intrinsical  imperfection, 
that  it  is  only  so  far  to  be  esteemed  as  it  conduceth 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  being  in  itself  but  a  kind 
of  pedantxy,  apt  to  infect  a  man  with  such  odd 
humours  of  pride,  and  affectation,  and  curiosity,  as 
will  render  him  unfit  for  any  great  employment. 
Words  being  but  the  images  oi  matter,  to  be  wholly 
giren  up  to  the  stud]^  of  these,  what  is  it  but  Pygma- 
lion's frenzy  to  fall  in  lore  with  a  picture  or  imaf e. 
As  for  oratory,  which  is  the  best  sldll  about  woios, 
that  hath  by  some  wise  men  been  esteemed  but  a 
Toluptuary  art,  like  to  cookeiy,  which  spoils  wholesome 
meats,  and  helps  unwholesome,  by  the  variety  of 
Rauces,  serving  more  to  the  pleasure  of  taste  than  the 
health  of  the  body. 

[ProporticnaCe  Lengths  of  the  Neeka  and  Legt  of 

AfUmala,] 

I  shall  now  add  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  or  rather  the  Ood  of  nature,  in  adapting  the 
parts  of  the  same  animal  one  to  another,  and  that  is 
the  proportioning  the  length  of  the  neck  to  that  of 
the  legs.  For  seeing  terrestrial  animals,  as  well  birds 
aA  quadrupeds,  are  endued  with  legs,  upon  which  they 
stand,  and  wherewith  they  transfer  themselves  from 
place  to  place,  to  gather  their  food,  and  for  other 
conTeniences  of  life,  and  so  the  trunk  of  their  body 
must  needs  be  elevated  above  the  superficies  of  the 
earth,  so  that  they  could  not  conveniently  either 
gather  their  food  or  drink  if  they  wanted  a  neck, 
therefore  Nature  hath  not  only  furnished  them  there- 
with, but  with  such  a  one  as  is  commensurable  to 
their  legs,  except  here  the  elephant,  which  hath 
indeed  a  diort  neck  (for  the  excessive  weight  of  his 
head  and  teeth,  which  to  a  long  neck  would  have  been 
unsupportable),  but  is  provided  with  a  trunk,  where- 
with, as  with  a  hand,  he  takes  up  his  food  and  drink, 
and  brings  it  to  his  mouth.  I  say  the  necks  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  commensurate  to  their  legs,  so 
that  they  which  have  long  legs  have  long  necks,  and 
they  that  have  short  legs  short  ones,  as  is  seen  in 
the  crocodile,  and  all  lizuds ;  and  those  that  have  no 
legs,  as  they  do  not  want  necks,  so  neither  have  they 
any,  as  fishes.  This  equality  between  the  length  of 
the  legs  and  neck,  is  especially  seen  in  beasts  that 
feed  constantly  upon  grass,  whose  necks  and  legs  are 
always  veiy  near  equal ;  very  near,  I  say,  because  the 
neck  must  necessariW  have  some  advantage,  in  that  it 
cannot  hang  perpendicularly  down,  but  must  incline  a 
little.  Moreover,  because  this  sort  of  creatures  must 
need.*}  hold  their  heads  down  in  an  inclining  posture 
for  a  considerable  time  together,  which  would  be  very 
laborious  and  jiainful  for  the  muscles;  therefore  on 
each  side  the  ridge  of  the  vertebres  of  the  neck^ 


nature  hath  placed  an  aponeurosisy  or  nervous  liga- 
ment of  a  great  thickness  and  strength,  apt  to  stretdi 
and  shrink  again  as  need  requires,  and  void  of  sense, 
extending  from  the  head  (to  which,  and  the  next 
vertebres  of  the  neck,  it  is  fastened  at  that  end)  to  the 
middle  vertebres  of  the  back  (to  which  it  is  knit  at 
the  other),  to  assist  them  to  support  the  head  in  that 
posture,  which  aponeurosis  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
vulgar  by  the  name  of  fiicfax,  or  pack-wax,  or  whit- 
leather.  It  is  also  very  observable  in  fowls  that  wade 
in  the  water,  which,  having  long  legs,  have  also  necks 
answerably  long.  Only  in  these  too  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, exceeding  worthy  to  be  noted ;  for  some  water- 
fowl, which  are  palmipeds,  or  whole-footed,  have  very 
long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as  swans  and  geese, 
and  some  Indian  birds ;  wherein  we  may  observe  the 
admirable  providence  of  Nature.  For  such  birds  as 
were  to  search  and  gather  their  food,  whether  herbs 
or  insects,  in  the  bottom  of  pools  and  deep  waters, 
have  long  necks  for  that  purpnose,  though  their  legs, 
as  is  most  convenient  for  swimming,  be  but  short. 
Whereas  there  are  no  land-fowl  to  be  seen  with  short 
legs  and  long  necks,  but  all  have  their  necks  in  length 
commensurate  to  their  legs.  This  instance  is  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  atheists'  usual  flam 
will  not  here  help  them  out.  For,  say  they,  there 
were  many  animals  of  disproportionate  parts,  and  of 
absurd  and  uncouth  shapes,  produced  at  first,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world ;  but  because  they  could  not 
gather  their  food  to  perform  other  functions  necessary 
to  maintain  life,  thev  soon  perished,  and  were  lost 
again.  For  these  birds,  we  see,  can  gather  their  food 
upon  land  conveniently  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  their  necks ;  for  example,  geese  graze  upon 
commons,  and  can  feed  themselves  fat  upon  land.  Yet 
is  there  not  one  land-bird  which  hath  its  neck  thus 
disproportionate  to  its  legs ;  nor  one  water  one  neither, 
but  such  as  are  destined  by  nature  In  such  manner  as 
we  have  mentioned  to  search  and  gather  their  food ; 
for  nature  makes  not  a  long  neck  to  no  purpose. 

[ChcPi  JSahorUUum  to  Acthity.'] 

Methinks  by  all  this  provision  for  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  man,  the  Almighty  interpretatively  speaks  to 
him  in  this  manner :  *  I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a 
spacious  and  well-furnished  world ;  I  have  endued 
thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  proportionable,  and  have  made  that  which  is 
so  agreeablcand  delightful  to  thee ;  I  have  provided 
thee  with  materials  whereon  to  exercise  and  employ 
thy  art  and  strength ;  I  have  given  thee  an  excellent 
instrument,  the  hand,  accommodated  to  make  use  of 
them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills 
and  valleys,  and  plains,  and  meadows,  and  woods;  all 
these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  improvement  by  thy 
industry ;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance 
in  thy  labours  of  ploughing,  and  carrying,  and  drawing, 
and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  patient  ass,  and  the 
strong  and  serviceable  horse ;  I  have  created  a  mul- 
titude of  seeds  for  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them, 
of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of  most 
wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;  I  have  also 
made  great  variety  of  trees,  bearing  fruit  both  for 
food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable  of  oeing  meliorated 
and  improved  by  transplantation,  stercoration,  inci- 
sion, pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  devices. 
Till  and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds, 
extirpate  noxious  and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  them 
from  the  invasions  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear  and  fence 
in  thy  meadows  and  pastures,  dress  and  prune  thy 
vines,  and  so  rank  and  dispose  them  as  is  most  suit- 
able to  the  climate;  plant  thee  orchards,  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  most  comprehensive  of 
plants ;  gardens  for  culinary  herbs,  ana  all  kinds  of 
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sallAdine;  for  delectable  flowert,  to  gratify  the  eye 
with  their  agreeable  coloon  and  fifuret,  and  thy  soent 
with  their  fragrant  odours ;  for  odoriferous  and  ever- 
green shrubs  and  sofirutioes ;  for  exotic  and  medicinal 
plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comely 
order  as  may  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  com- 
modious for  access.  I  nave  furnished  thee  with  all 
materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and 
slate,  and  lime,  and  day,  and  earth,  whereof  to  make 
bricks  and  tiles.  Deck  and  bespangle  the  country 
with  houses  and  Tillages  conTenient  for  thy  habita- 
tion, provided  with  out-houses  and  stables  for  the 
harbourinff  and  shelter  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  and 
granaries  for  the  reception,  and  custody,  and  storing 
up  thy  com  and  fruits.  I  have  made  thee  a  sociable 
creature,  ao(m  pdiHkon,  for  the  improvement  of  thy 
understanding  by  conference,  and  communication  of 
observations  and  experiments ;  for  mutual  help,  as- 
sistance, and  defence,  build  thee  laige  towns  and 
cities  vrith  strai^^t  and  well-paved  streets,  and  ele- 

rt  rows  of  houses,  adomed  with  magnificent  temples 
my  honour  and  worship,  with  Mautiful  palaces 
for  thy  princes  and  grandees,  with  stately  halls  for 
public  meetines  of  the  citixens  and  their  several  oom- 
ptnies,  and  tne  sessions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
Dcsides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.  I  have  im- 
planted m  thy  nature  a  desire  of  seeing  stranse  and 
foreign,  and  finding  out  unknown  countries,  for  the 
improvement  and  aidvanoe  of  thy  knowledge  in  geo- 
graphy, by  observing  the  bays,  and  creeks,  and  havens, 
and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the  situation 
of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and 
latitude,  fcc,  of  those  places  $  in  politics,  by  noting 
their  government,  their  manners,  laws,  and  customs, 
their  aiet  and  medicine,  their  trades  and  manu&c- 
tures,  their  houses  and  buildings,  their  exercises  and 
sports,  &c.  In  physiology,  or  natural  histoxy,  by 
searching  out  their  natunl  rarities,  the  productions 
both  of  land  and  water,  what  species  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  of  fruits  and  dn^^,  are  to  be  found  there, 
what  commodities  for  bartering  and  permutation, 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  make  laige  addi- 
tions to  natural  history,  to  advance  those  other 
sciences,  and  to  benefit  and  enrich  thy  countiy  by 
increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.  ^  I  have  given 
thee  timber  and  iron  to  build  the  huUsof  ships,  tall 
trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails,  cables  and 
cordage  for  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courage 
and  hardiness  to  attempt  the  seas,  and  traverse  the 
spacious  plains  of  that  liquid  element ;  I  have  assisted 
thee  with  a  compass,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou 
shalt  be  out  of  all  ken  of  land,  and  have  nothing  in 
view  but  sky  and  water.  Oo  thither  for  the  purposes 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  thy  countiy  in  general,  or  thyself  in 
particular.' 

I  persuade  myself,  that  the  bountiful  and  gracious 
Author  of  man's  beins  and  fiMmltiet,  and  all  thin|^ 
elM,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  is 
well  pleased  with  the  industry  of  man,  in  adorning 
the  earth  with  beautiful  cities  and  castles,  with  plea- 
sant villages  and  country-houses,  with  regular  gardens, 
and  orchitfds,  and  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs, 
and  heibs,  and  fruits,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  moderate 
delight ;  with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set 
with  rows  of  elegant  trees ;  with  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  and  mea- 
dows borthened  with  grass,  and  whatever  else  diAs 
renoeth  a  civil  and  well-cultivated  region  firom  a 
banen  and  desolate  wilderness. 

If  a  oountiT  thus  planted  and  adomed,  thus 
polished  and  cmlised,  mat  improved  to  the  height  by 
all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance, 
and  convenient  entertainment  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people,  be  not  to  be  preferred  before  a  bar^ 
barouB   and  inheepitable  Soyttua,  without   houses,  | 


without  plantations,  without  eom-fields  or  Tincyatdt, 
where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  and  tniculent 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place  to  place 
in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and  focage  for 
their  cattle^  and  live  upon  milk,  and  flesh  roasted  in 
the  sun,  at  the  pommels  of  their  saddles ;  or  a  rude 
and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  slothful  ssd 
naked  Indians — instead  of  weU-bnilt  houses,  living  in 
pitiful  huts  and  cabins,  made  of  poles  set  end-wsTi; 
then  surely  the  bmte  beast's  condition  and  manner  of 
living,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doCh  nearij 
approach,  is  to  be  esteemed  better  than  man's,  and 
wit  and  reason  was  in  vain  bestowed  on  him. 

[Att  mnfft  not  Made  far  MtmJl 

There  are  infinite  other  creatures  without  this  earth, 
which  no  considerate  man  can  think  w«re  made  onlj 
for  man,  and  have  no  other  use.  For  my  part,  I  cu* 
not  believe  that  all  the  things  in  tiie  world  were  so 
made  for  man,  that  they  have  no  other  use. 

For  it  seems  to  me  highly  absurd  and  unreaaonaUe 
to  think  that  bodies  of  such  vast  magnitude  as  tke 
fixed  stars  were  only  made  to  twinkle  to  us ;  nav,  a 
multitude  of  them  were  are,  that  do  not  so  muck  u 
twinkle,  being,  either  by  reason  of  their  distance  or 
of  their  smaUnesa,  alt<^ther  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  only  discoverable  by  a  telescope ;  and  it  is 
likely,  peifecter  telescopes  than  we  yet  have  may  hing 
to  lijg^t  many  more ;  and  who  knows  how  many  lie 
out  of  the  ken  of  the  best  telescope  that  can  ponblj 
be  made  t  And  I  believe  there  are  many  species  in 
nature,  even  in  this  sublunary  w<i»ld,  which  were  never 
yet  taken  notice  of  by  man,  and  consequently  of  so  use 
to  him,  which  yet  we  are  not  to  think  were  created  in 
vain ;  but  may  be  found  out  by,  and  of  use  to,  those 
who  shall  live  aflter  us  in  future  am.  But  thoofh 
in  this  sense  it  be  not  trae  that  all  things  were  nuuie 
for  man,  yet  thus  far  it  is,  that  all  the  creatures  in 
the  world  may  be  some  way  or  other  useful  to  us,  at 
least  to  exercise  our  wits  and  understandin|s,  in 
considering  and  contemplating  of  them,  and  so  affivd 
us  subject  of  admiring  and  gionfpng  their  and  oar 
Maker.  Seeing,  then,  we  do  believe  and  assert  thai 
all  things  were  in  some  sense  made  for  us,  we  are 
thereby  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  for  those  par- 
poses  for  which  thejr  serve  us,  else  we  frustrate  thii 
end  of  their  creation.  Now,  some  of  them  serre 
onlj  to  exercise  our  minds.  Many  others  there  be 
which  might  probably  serve  us  to  good  pnxpose, 
whose  uses  are  not  discovered,  nor  are  they  ever  like  ' 
to  be,  without  pains  and  industry.  T^e  it  is,  many 
of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  acddentally 
stumbled  upon,  but  not  by  men  supine  and  careles, 
but  busy  and  inquisitive.  Some  rq>roach  methinks 
it  is  to  learned  men,  that  there  should  be  so  manj 
animals  still  in  the  world  whose  outmtfd  shape  is  not 
yet  taken  notice  of  or  described,  much  leas  their  waj 
of  generation,  food,  manners,  uses,  observed. 

Bay  publiahed,  in  1672,  a  ColUctitmofEt 
verAs,  and,  in  1700,  A  Permuuive  to  a  Sofy 
latter  possesses  the  same  rational  and  aotid 
which  distinguishes  hia  sdentiflc  and  physioo-tbeo-  | 
logical  works.    From  a  posthumous  Volume  of  his 
correspondence  published  by  Derfaam,  ve  extract  i 
the  following  affecting  letter,  written  on  hit  death-  ' 
bed  to  Sir  Hana  SkMoe : —  i 

'DearSir— ThebertoffKenda.  Theaearetottke  ' 
a  final  leave  of  ywi  aa  to  thia  world :  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  requite  your  kindneas  | 
expressed  anyways  towards  me  a  hnodiedfold;  bieas 
you  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  tfainsa  in  this  | 
world,  and  eternal  lifb  and  haj^inesa  hereafter ;  grsnt  j 
us  a  haroy  meeting  in  heaveo.  I  am.  Sir,  eteniUy  , 
yoon — JOHN  Bat.' 
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Dniiiig  thli  period  there  liTed  KTEnl  miten  of 

gnU  indiutaj,  irbose  wwka,  UxNigh  ncft  on  snttjects 

calmkted  to  gire  tbe  luune*  of  the  antbon  much 

popular  eelebrftf.  have  yet  beoi  oTcooiideTiUe  uae 
|iU  lubrnquent  Uterarj  men.  Thomis  Stanlet 
l!(16IS-16T8}  ii  tiie  BiiUior  of  an  erudite  and  bulky 
';coiii[Hlat[oD,  entitled  The  Hiilory  of  PhSoto^y; 
}cmtaimjig  tkt    Lintt,    Opnioiu,    Actimu,    and  Dii- 

innirwa  of  Ae  PhiloiopieTt  of  aiery  Sect  Of  thii 
i  I  the  flrrt  volume  appeared  in  1655,  wtd  the  fimrth  in 

1 1661  Iti  atfle  la  uncouth  and  obscure  ;*  and  the 
1 1  vork.  though  rtill  resorted  to  aa  a  mioe  of  Inibniia- 
,  Clon,  fau  been  in  other  reapect*  auperseded  by  more 
I '  elegant  and  less  TolumiaouB  production*.  Sis  Wn.- 
JUAH  DnoDAl^  (ie0S-168G)  was  highly  distin- 
j'  ituiahed  for  hii  knowledge  of  heraldry  and  antdqui- 
'  I  Ij«,  Ilij  work,  entitled  The  Barimage  <^  Bnglaad, 
".  k  esteemed  aa  without  n  rival  in  ita  own  deptrt- 
I  DiFDl ;  and  hja  Antiquitia  of  WarvichAire  IBiutiiited 
I  (165E),  hut  tteen  placed  in  Qie  foremoit  rank  t£ 
IrouDty  hisloriei.    He  publiahed  also  a  Atriory o/' iK( 

PauTt  Calhtdral  j  and  three  Tolumea  of  a  great  woA 

eutilled  if 0>uuruoR^ii^ica]tiin(l655-t673), intended 
.  lo  embrace  tbe  hiatory  of  the  monastic  and  other  le- 

lii;iaua  found^oni  which  existed  in  Sngland  before 
'  the  Reformation.  Besides  serera]  other  publication*, 
I  Dugdale  left  a  large  collection  of  nuunuciipt*,  wbidi 
<  arc  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
:'rcird,iad  at  th«  Eerald'i  college.  AMTHONr  Wooc 
'  (1E3S-1G9S),  a  natiTe  of  Oxford,  wai  addicted  to 
I  limilu pursuits.  Hepabli*lied,mlG91,  awell-kaown 
,  vork  entitled  AAe»a  Oxrmieiuu,  being  an  account 

of  Ihe  lire*  and  writiagt  of  almott  all  tbe  eminent 

uitliorf  educated  at  Oxford,  and  many  of  Uum  eda- 
!  cUed  at  the  aniv^ty  of  Cambridge.  This  book 
I  baa  b«en  of  much  ntili^  to  the  compiler*  of  bio- 
'  gnphical  works,  though,  in  point  ot  compotil' 

impartiality,  it  is  bdd  in  litcfe  esteem.  Wood. 
I  to  bsTc  been  a  respects  of  troth,  but  to  ha 

fraqnenlly  misled  by  narrow-mil ' 

I  tuitily-Cxwed  opinkoa.    His  s^ ,   . 

I  gir.  and  bls  mind  seem*  to  hSTS  bean  the  rarerae  of 
'  philoH^ihieaL  Be  comjuled  also  a  work  on  the  liis- 
I  lory  sod  aDtlqvitiM  of  the  unirenity  of  Oxfora, 

iihich  was  pablished  only  in  Latin,  tbe  trandatiM) 
.  into  that  language  being  made  by  Dr  Fell,  l^shop 

'  of  Oiford.    Eu**  AsBMOLi  (1817-1698),  a  fa 

j  uitiquarj  and  Tirtnoso,  wa*  a  friend  of  Mr  Wl 

Dngdsle,  whose  dsogbtsr  he  married.  In  the  earlier 
I  pan  of  Ilia  life  he  was  addicted  to  astrology  and  al- 

cbemy,  bat  afterwards  demted  hi*  attention  mort 

tidusirelr  to  antiquities,  heraldry,  and  the  coUec- 
:  tint  of  coui*  and  otaer  raritiss.  His  most  celebrated 
;:  >ork,  eoUtled  Tht  /utitiitum,  Lami,  and  Ctranimia 

of  At  MtM  SMt  Ordtr  of  tAs  Garter,  wa*  published 
'  in  I67S.     A  cdlectton  of  rarities,  book*,  and  mann- 

ttripta,  irtiicfa  he  presented  to  the  oairerittr  of  Oi- 
'  fbrd.  coustltQted  the  fbondation  of  the  A^mioleaa 
|i  muaenm  now  existing  there.  John  Adbrbt  (161tS- 
I  1700)studiedatOi£»d,snd,whiletliere,aiitedinthe 
<'  colkction  of  materials  fbr  Dngdale's  '  Honastlcon 
I  Angiicannm ;'  at  a  later  pofod.  he  Airalshed  nhiaUe 
)  Anthony  Wood.    His  only  pablished 


I  the  title  w  Mucdlaiati.    Hi*  manuJcHpta,  of  which 
I     •  Tik*  111*  fttOawiiit 
r  b  ■  ^Bhy  ^nt^H'Tir  pheaomeu  awl  biidUvTblfB 


2  are  preserred  in  the  Asbmdekn  museum  and 
brazy  at  Uie  Boyal  Society,  prore  his  researcties 
have  been  ivty  extensive,  sod   have  flirnished 
much  useN  infbnnation  to  later  antiqusries.    Au- 
brey has  been  too  harshly  censured  by  GifRird  as  a 
credulous  fool ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
paws'  of  discriminating  truth  frran  Edsehood  was  by 
means  remarkable.    I^iree  Tdnmes,  pntUsh^ 
1813,  under  the  title  of  Letta-i  wHUai  bg  Eniaeiit 
■Kau  in  rte  SenaiieaiA  and  EighteenA  Centuriei, 
fr.  viA  Lica  of  Eminad  Men,  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  very  earfons  literary  anecdotes,  which 
Aubrey  eommimicated  to  Anthony  Wood.    Thomas 
UrmiL,  a,  distinguished  historical  aotiqiisity,  is  tbe 
last  of  his  class  whom  we  shaJl  sientioQ  at  present 
Having  beeu  appointed   royal   bistoriograpber  in 


ISM,  be  availed  himself  of  the  oppottunmea  of  re- 
•eand)  which  bis  office  aUbrded  him,  and  in  ITM 
b^an  to  pnUlsh  a  coUecUou  of  public  treaties  and 
eotapacta,  noder  tbe  title  of  Fadtra,  QmvattiiBKi, 
ttcajiactaqiieiieitruAetaPiiblica,  inltr  Reget  Attglia 
et  lUiot  Priticipa,  at  aimo  1101.  Of  this  work  he 
published  fifteen  volumes  tblio,  being  assisted  in  his 
labours  by  Bobert  Sanderson,  anotber  industrious 
antiquary,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  lAer 
Bymer's  death  in  171S.  The '  Feeder^,'  though  im- 
methodical  and  ill  digested,  is  a  highly  vidaable 
publication,  and.  indeed,  is  indiapenaable  to  those 
who  desire  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
hiatory  of  England.  Fifty-eightmanuscrlpt  viriumes, 
contamjng  a  great '  variety  of  historical  materials 
collected  by  Rymer,  are  preserved  in  the  Britl^ 


Very  dillbrent  in  character  trora  these  grave  and 
ponderons  authors  irere  their  oontemporariea  Tom 
IVURrxT  and  Tom  Brown,  who  entertained  tbe 
public  in  the  reign  of  William  HL  with  occasions] 
whimsical  compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  are  now  ^ued  only  as  conveying  some  notion 
of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  time.  IfUrfey' 
comedies,  which  posses*  much  fundcal  humour,  have 
long  been  consid^ed  too  lieentlons  for  the  stage.  At 
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a  meny  and  facetious  oompanion,  his  society  was 
greatly  courted,  and  he  was  a  distinguished  com- 
poser of  jovial  and  party  songs.  In  the  29th  num- 
ber of  '  The  Guardian/  Steele  mentions  a  collection 
of  sonnets  published  under  the  title  of  Laugh  and  be 
Fat,  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy ;  at  the  same  time 
censuring  the  world  for  ungratefully  neglecting  to 
reward  the  jocose  labours  of  D'Urfey,  *who  was  so 
large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose 
humorous  productions  so  many  rural  squires  in  the 
remotest  part  of  this  island  are  obliged  for  the  dig- 
nity and  state  which  corpulency  gives  them.*  In 
the  67th  number  of  the  same  work,  Addison  humo- 
rously solicits  the  attendance  of  his  readers  at  a  play 
for  D'Urfey's  benefit.  The  produce  seems  to  have 
relieved  the  necessities  of  the  poet,  who  continued  to 
give  forth  his  drolleries  till  his  death  in  1723.  Tom 
Brown,  who  died  in  1704,  was  a  *  merry  fellow'  and 
libertine,  who,  having  by  his  immoral  conduct  lost 
the  situation  c^  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  beotme  a  professional  author  and  libeller 
in  the  metropolis.  His  writings,  which  consist  of 
dialogues,  letters,  poems,  and  other  miscellanies, 
display  considerable  learning  as  well  as  shrewdness 
and  humour,  but  are  deformed  by  obscene  and  scur- 
rilous buifoonery.  From  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  subjects,  very  few  of  them  can  now  be  perused 
with  interest;  indeed  the  following  extracts  com- 
prise nearly  all  the  readable  passages  that  can  with 
ddicacy  be  presented  in  these  modem  times. 

[LetUrfrcm  Scarron  in  the  Next  World  to  Lome  XIV,] 

All  the  conversation  of  this  lower  world  at  present 
runs  upon  jou  ;  and  the  devil  a  word  we  can  hear  in 
any  of  our  coffee-houses,  but  what  his  Gallic  majesty 
is  more  or  less  concerned  in.  rris  agreed  on  by  all 
our  virtuosos,  that  since  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  no 
prince  has  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  hell  as  your- 
self ;  and  as  much  a  master  of  eloquence  as  I  was  once 
thought  to  be  at  Paris,  I  want  words  to  tell  you  how 
much  you  are  commended  here  for  so  heroically  tramp- 
ling under  foot  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  openinc  a 
new  scene  of  war  in  your  great  climacteric,  at  which 
'  age  most  of  the  princes  before  you  were  such  recreants, 
as  to  think  of  making  up  their  scores  with  heaven, 
and  leaving  their  neighbours  in  peace.  But  you,  they 
say,  are  aoove  such  sordid  precedents ;  and  rather 
than  Pluto  should  want  men  to  people  his  dominions, 
are  willing  to  spare  him  half  a  million  of  your  own 
subjects,  and  that  at  a  juncture,  too,  when  you  are 
not  overstocked  with  them. 

This  has  gained  you  a  universal  applause  in  these 
regions ;  the  three  Furies  sing  your  praises  in  every 
street :  Bellona  swears  there's  never  a  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom worth  hanging  besides  yourself ;  and  Charon 
bustles  for  you  in  tSl  companies.  He  desired  me 
about  a  week  ago  to  present  his  most  humble  respects 
to  you,  adding,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  ma- 
jesty, he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  must  long  ago 
been  Quartered  upon  the  parish  ;  for  which  reason  he 
dulv  drinks  your  health  evexy  pioming  in  a  cup  of 
cold  Styx  next  his  conscience.  *  * 

Last  week,  as  I  was  sitting  with  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  a  public-house,  after  a  great  deal  of 
impertinent  chat  about  the  affairs  of  we  Milanese, 
and  the  intended  siege  of  Mantua,  the  whole  company 
fell  a-talking  of  your  majesty,  and  what  ^orious  ex- 
ploits you  had  performed  in  your  time.  Why,  gentle- 
men, says  an  ill-looked  rascal,  who  proved  to  be  Hero- 
stratus,  for  Pluto's  sake  let  not  the  grand  monarch 
run  away  with  all  your  praises.  I  have  done  some- 
thing memorable  in  my  time  too ;  'twas  I  who,  out 
of  tne  gaieti  de  copar,  and  to  perpetuate  my  name, 
fired  the  famous  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  and 
in  two  hours  consumed  that  magnificent  structure, 


which  was  two  hundred  yean  a-bnilding ;  thcRfoie, 
gentlemen,  lavish  not  away  all  your  praises,  I  beseech 
you,  upon  one  man,  but  allow  others  their  share. 
Why,  thou  diminutive  inconsiderable  wretch.  Aid  I 
in  a  great  passion  to  him,  thou  worthless  idle  log-- 
head, thou  pigmy  in  sin,  thou  .Tom  Thumb  in  i&i- 1 , 
quitv,  how  dares  such  a  pun;^  insect,  as  thou  art,  have 
the  impudence  to  enter  tne  lists  with  Louis  le  GxaxMi !  '< 
Thou  vainest  thyself  upon  firing  a  church,  but  howt  j 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone  out  to  asost ,, 
Olympias.    'Tis  plain,  thou  hadst  not  the  coursge  to 
do  it  when  the  goddess  was  present,  and  upon  the  ipot. '  i 
But  what  is  this  to  what  my  roval  master  can  boast  of;  • 
that  had  destroyed  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  such 
foolish  fabrics  in  his  time.    *    ^ 

He  had  no  sooner  made  his  exit,  but,  cries  an  odd  / 
sort  of  a  spark,  with  his  hat  buttoned  up  before,  like !, 
a  country  scraper.  Under  favour,  sir,  what  do  yoa 
think  of  me  1    Why,  who  are  you  1  replied  I  to  him. 
Who  am  I,  answered  he  ;  why,  Nero,  the  sixth  em-ij 

r»ror  of  Rome,  that  murdered  my  — ^  Come,  nid ., 
to  him,  to  stop  your  prating,  I  know  your  histoiy  v  ■ 
well  as  yourself,  that  murdered  your  mother,  kicked 
your  wife  down  stairs,  despatched  two  apostles  out  of '  | 
the  world,  begun  the  first  persecution  agamstthe  Chris-  > 
tians,  and  lastly,  put  your  master  Seneca  to  death.  ' 
[These  actions  are  made  light  of,  and  the  sarcMtic 
shade  proceeds — ]  Whereas,  Ms  roost  Christian  majesty,  | 
whose  advocate  I  am  resolved  to  be  against  all  opposers  ii 
whatever,  has  bravely  and  generously  starved  anullioo  ' 
of  poor  Hugonots  at  home,  and  sent  t'other  million  of  ' 
them  a-graaing  into  foreign  countries,  contiaxy  to 
solemn  Mticts,  and  repeated  promises,  for  no  othrr  ! 
provocation,  that  I  know  of^  out  because  they  were  , 
such  coxcombs  as  to  place  him  upon  the  throne.  In  , 
short,  friend  Nero,  thou  mayest  pa«  for  a  ro^  d  ^ 
the  third  or  fourth  class ;  but  be  aavised  by  a  Strang,  ' 
and  never  show  thyself  such  a  fool  as  to  dispute  the  , 
pre-eminence  with  Louis  le  Grand,  who  has  murdered  ■ 
more  men  in  his  reign,  let  me  tell  tiiee,  than  thoa  hsst  j 
murdered  tunes,  for  all  thou  art  the  vilest  thiuinmer  I 
upon  cat-gut  the  sun  ever  beheld.  However,  to  girt  j 
the  devil  his  due,  I  will  say  it  before  thy  face,  sad 
behind  thy  back,  that  if  thou  hadst  reigned  as  msnv  I 
years  as  my  gracious  master  has  done,  and  hadst  hsd,  , 
mstead  of  T^llinus,  a  Jesuit  or  two  to  have  goTcned  ' 
thy  conscience,  thou  mightest,  in  all  probability,  han  j 
made  a  much  more  magnificent  figure,  and  been  in- 
ferior to  none  but  the  mighty  monarch  I  have  bees  | 
talking  of. 

Havmg  put  my  Roman  emperor  to  silence,  I  looked  I 
about  me,  and  saw  a  pack  of  grammarians  (for  «o  I  < 

Sessed  them  to  be  by  their  impertinence  and  noise) 
iputing  it  very  fiercely  at  the  next  table ;  the  mst-  | 
ter  in  ddtate  was,  which  was  the  most  heroical  sge;  | 
and  one  of  them,  who  valued  himself  very  much  opoa  , 
his  reading,  maintained,  that  the  heroical  ace,  pro- 
perly so  ^led,  began  with  the  Theban,  and  ended 
with  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  compass  of  time  that  ' 
glorious  constellation  of  heroes,  Hercules,  Jason,  The-  i 
sens,  TidsBus,  with  Agamemnon,  Aj"t  Achilles,  Hec- 
tor, Troilus,  and  Diomedes  flourished ;  men  that  hsd 
all  signalised  themselves  by  their  personal  gallantij 
and  valour.    His  next  neighbour  argued  vay  fieioelj  I 
for  the  age  wherein  Alexander  founded  the  Gredsa 
monarchy,  and  saw  so  many  noble  generals  and  com-  ■ 
manders  about  him.    The  third  was  as  obstreperotu 
for  that  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  managed  his  aignmrnt  J 
with  so  much  heat,  that  I  expected  every  minute  wha  i 
these  puppies  would  have  gone  to  loggerheads  in  good 
earnest.    To  put  an  end  to  your  controversy,  gentle-  , 
men,  says  I  to  them,  you  may  talk  till  your  Inngi  sre  | 
foundered ;  but  this  I  positively  assert,  that  the  pr^  \ 
sent  age  we  live  in  is  the  most  heroical  age,  and  thit  J 
my  master,  Louis  le  Grand,  is  the  greatest  hero  of -i 
it.    Hark  you  me,  sir,  how  do  you  make  that  appear ! ; ' 
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cried  the  whole  pack  of  them,  opening  upon  me  all  at 
once.  By  jour  leare,  centlemen,  answered  I,  two  to 
one  is  odds  at  foot-btdf  ;  but  having  a  hero's  cause  to 
defend,  I  find  myself  poesessed  with  a  hero's  rigour 
and  resolution,  and  don't  doubt  but  I  shall  bring  you 
orer  to  my  party.  That  age,  therefore,  is  the  most 
heroical  which  is  the  boldest  and  brarest ;  the  an- 
cients, I  grant  you,  got  drunk  and  cut  throats  as 
well  as  we  do;  but,  gentlemen,  they  did  not  sin 
upon  the  same  foot  as  we,  nor  had  so  many  discou- 
ragements to  deter  them ;  *  *  bo  'tis  a  plain  case,  vou 
see,  that  the  heroism  lies  on  our  side.  To  apply  thiB, 
then,  to  my  royal  master ;  he  has  filled  all  Christen- 
dom with  blood  and  confusion ;  he  has  broke  through 
the  most  solemn  treaties  sworn  at  the  altar ;  he  uis 
strayed  and  undone  infinite  numbers  of  poor  wretches ; 
and  all  this  for  his  own  glory  and  ambition,  when  he's 
aiuured  that  hell  gapes  every  moment  for  him.  Now, 
tell  me,  whetiier  your  Jasons,  your  Agamemnons,  or 
Alexanders,  durst  have  ventured  so  heroically;  or 
whether  your  pitiful  emperors  of  Germany,  your  me- 
chanic kings  of  England  and  Sweden,  or  your  lousy 
states  of  Holland,  have  courage  enough  to  write  after 
BO  illustrious  *  copy. 

Thus,  sir,  you  may  see  with  what  zeal  I  appear  in 
jour  majesty's  behaUT,  and  that  I  omit  no  opportunity 
of  ^u^[nUying  your  great  exploits  to  the  utmost  of  my 
poor  abilities.  At  uie  same  time,  I  must  freely  own 
to  you,  that  I  have  met  with  some  roueh-hewn  saucy 
n«cal»,  that  have  stopped  me  in  my  full  career  when  I 
hare  been  expatiating  upon  your  praises,  and  have  so 
dambfounded  me  with  their  villanous  objections,  that 
I  could  not  tell  how  to  reply  to  them. 

An  Exhcrtatory  Letter  to  an  Ofd  Lady  that  Smoked 

Tobacco, 

Madam — Though  the  ill-natured  world  censures  you 
for  smoking,  yet  I  would  advise  you,  madam,  not  to 
part  with  so  innocent  a  diversion.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  healthful ;  and,  as  Galen  rightly  observes,  is  a 
MTereign  remedy  for  the  toothache,  the  constant 
pvrsectttor  of  old  ladies.  Secondly,  tobacco,  though 
it  be  a  heathenish  weed,  it  is  a  great  help  to  Chris- 
tian meditations ;  which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
recommends  it  to  your  parsons,  the  generality  of  whom 
can  no  more  write  a  sermon  without  a  pipe  in  their 
mouths,  than  a  concordance  in  their  hands ;  besides, 
rt'ery  pipe  you  break  may  serve  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
mortality,  and  show  you  upon  what  slender  accidents 
man's  life  depends.  I  knew  a  dissenting  minister 
who,  on  fast-days,  used  to  mortify  upon  a  rump  of 
beef,  because  it  put  him,  as  he  said,  in  mind  that 
&11  flesh  was  grass  ;  but,  I  am  sure,  much  more  is  to 
be  leamt  from  tobacco.  It  may  instruct  you  that 
riches,  beauty,  and  all  the  elories  of  the  world,  vanish 
like  a  vapour.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty  plaything. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  fashionable,  at  least  'tis  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  so.  Cold  tea,  you  know,  has 
been  a  Ions  while  in  reputation  at  court,  and  the  gill 
M  naturally  ushers  in  the  pipe,  as  the  sword-beaier 
walks  before  tiie  lord  mayor. 

[An  Indian^B  Account  of  a  London  Ckming-ffoiae.l 

The  English  pretend  that  they  worship  but  one 
God,  but  for  my  part  I  don't  believe  what  they  say ; 
for  besides  several  living  divinities,  to  which  we  may 
^  them  daily  ofier  their  vows,  they  have  several  other 
inanimate  ones  to  whom  they  pay  sacrifices,  as  I  have 
observed  at  one  o{  their  pubUc  meetings,  where  I  hap- 
pened once  to  be. 

In  this  place  there  is  a  great  altar  to  be  seen,  built 

I  round  and  covered  with  a  green  wacAum,  lighted  in 

the  midst,  and  encompassed  by  several  persons  in  a 

sitting  posture,  as  we  do  at  our  domestic  sacrifices. 

.^t  the  very  moment  I  came  into  the  room,  one  of 


those,  who  I  supposed  was  the  priest,  spread  upon  the 
altar  certain  leaves  which  he  took  out  of  a  little  book 
that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Upon  these  leaves  were 
represented  certain  figures  very  awkwardly  painted ; 
however,  they  must  needs  be  the  images  of  some  divi- 
nities; for,  in  proportion  as  they  were  distributed 
round,  each  one  of  the  assistants  made  an  offering  to 
it,  greater  or  less,  according  to  his  devotion.  I  ob- 
served that  these  offerings  were  more  considerable  than 
those  they  make  in  their  other  temples. 

After  the  aforesaid  ceremony  is  over,  the  priest  lays 
his  hand  in  a  trembling  manner,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  continues  some  time  in  this  pos- 
ture, seized  with  fear,  and  without  any  action  at  all. 
All  the  rest  of  the  company,  attentive  to  what  he  does, 
are  in  suspense  all  the  while,  and  the  unmoveable 
assistants  are  all  of  them  in  their  turn  possessed  by 
different  agitations,  according  to  the  spirit  which  hap- 
pens to  seize  them.  One  joins  his  hands  together,  and 
blesses  Heaven ;  another,  very  earnestly  looking  upon 
his  image,  grinds  his  teeth ;  a  third  bites  his  fingers, 
and  stamps  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet.  Every 
one  of  them,  in  short,  makes  such  extraordinary  pos- 
tures and  contortions,  that  they  seem  to  be  no  longer 
rational  creatures.  But  scarce  has  the  priest  returned' 
a  certain  leaf,  but  he  is  likewise  seized  by  the  same 
fuiy  with  the  rest.  He  tears  the  book,  and  devours 
it  in  his  rage,  throws  down  the  altar,  and  cunes  the 
sacrifice.  Nothing  now  is  to  be  heard  but  complaints 
and  groans,  cries  and  imprecations.  Seeing  them  so 
transported  and  so  furious,  I  judge  that  the  God  that 
they  worship  is  a  jealous  deity,  who,  to  punish  them 
for  what  they  sacrifice  to  others,  sends  to  each  of  them 
an  evil  demon  to  possess  him. 

Laconics^  or  New  Maxiws  of  State  and  Converaation. 

Though  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace  is  like  a  chimney 
in  summer,  yet  what  wise  man  would  pluck  down  his 
chimney  because  his  almanac  tells  him  it  is  the 
middle  of  June  I 

War,  as  the  world  goes  at  present,  is  a  nursery  for 
the  gallows,  as  Hoxton  is  for  the  meetings,  and  Bar- 
tholomew fair  for  the  two  playhouses. 

Covetousness,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once  taken 
root,  never  leaves  a  roan  but  with  his  life.  A  rich 
banker  in  Lombard  Street,  finding  himself  very  ill, 
sent  for  a  parson  to  administer  the  last  consolations 
of  the  church  to  him.  While  the  ceremony  was  per- 
forming, old  Gripewell  falls  into  a  fit.  As  soon  as  he 
was  a  little  recovered,  the  doctor  offered  the  chalice 
to  him.  *  No  no,'  cries  he  ;  *  I  can't  afford  to  lend 
you  above  twenty  shillings  upon't ;  upon  my  word  I 
can't  now.' 

Though  a  clergyman  preached  like  an  angel,  yet  he 
ought  to  consider  that  two  hour-glasses  of  divinity  are 
too  much  at  once  for  the  most  patient  constitution. 
In  the  late  civil  wars,  Stephen  Marshal  split  his  text 
into  twenty-four  parts.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  congre- 
gation immediately  runs  out  of  church.  *  Why,  wluit's 
the  matter  f  savs  a  neighbour.  *  Only  going  for  my 
night-gown  and  slippers,  for  I  find  we  must  take  up 
quarters  here  to-nignt.* 

If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  carry  him  to  the 
tavern,  where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him,  and 
entail  a  thirst  and  headache  upon  him  next  morning. 
To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  or 
fill  his  snuff-box,  is  like  giving  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles 
to  a  man  that  has  never  a  shut  on  his  back.  Put 
something  into  his  pocket. 

What  is  sauce  for  a  goose  is  sauce  for  a  gander. 
When  any  calamities  befell  the  Roman  empire,  the 
pagans  used  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians : 
when  Christianity  became  the  imperial  religion,  the 
Christians  returned  the  same  compliment  to  the 
pagans. 
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That  which  pMses  for  current  doctrine  at  one  junc- 
tnro,  and  in  one  climate,  won't  do  so  in  another.  The 
caTalieriy  in  the  beginning  of  the  troublee,  used  to 


upon  the  parliament,  when  they  disputed  their  orden. 
Never  was  poor  chapter  so  unmerciiullj  tossed  to  and 
fro  again. 

Not  to  flatter  ourselres,  we  English  are  none  of  the 
most  constant  and  easy  people  in  the  world.  When 
the  late  war  pinched  us,  Oh  I  when  shall  we  haye  a 
peace  and  tnule  again  t  We  had  no  sooner  a  peace, 
but.  Huzza,  boys,  for  a  new  war  I  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  sick  of. 

It  may  be  no  scandal  for  us  to  imitate  one  good 
quality  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  are  like  the 
turf  they  bum,  slow  in  Jundliiig,  but,  when  once 
thoroughly  lighted,  keep  their  fire. 

What  a  fine  thin^  it  is  to  be  well-mannered  upon 
occasion  I  In  the  reign  of  Kinx  Charles  II.,  a  certain 
worthy  diyuie  at  Whitehall  thus  addressed  himself 
to  the  auditory  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon : — 
'  In  short,  if  you  don't  liye  up  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  but  abandon  yourselyes  to  your  irregular  ap- 
petites, you  must  expect  to  receiye  your  reward  in  a 
certain  place,  which  'tis  not  good  manners  to  mention 
here.' 

To  quote  St  Ambrose,  or  St  Jerome,  or  any  other 
red-lettered  father,  to  proye  any  such  important  truth 
as  this.  That  yirtue  is  commendable,  and  all  excess  to 
be  ayoided,  is  like  sending  for  the  sheriff  to  come  with 
the  pom  comiiatw  to  disperse  a  few  boys  at  foot-ball, 
when  it  may  be  done  without  him. 

Some  diyines  make  the  same  use  of  fathers  and 
councils  as  our  beaus  do  of  their  canes,  not  for  sup- 
port or  defence,  but  mere  ornament  or  show;  and 
coyer  themseWes  yrith  fine  cobweb  distinctions,  as 
Homer's  gods  did  with  a  cloud. 

Some  TOoks,  like  the  city  of  London,  fare  the  bet- 
ter for  being  burnt. 

'Twas  a  merry  sayinff  of  Rabelais,  that  a  man  ought 
to  buy  all  the  bad  books  that  come  out,  because  they 
will  neyer  be  printed  again. 


SIB  GBOBOB  MACKENZIE. 

During  this  period  Scotland  produced  many  emi- 
nent men,  but  scarcely  any  who  attempted  compo- 
sition in  the  En^ish  language.  The  difference 
between  the  common  speech  of  the  one  country  and 
that  which  was  used  in  the  other,  bad  been  widen- 
ing eyer  since  the  days  of  Chaucw  and  James  I., 
but  particularly  since  the  accession  of  James  V  I.  to 
the  English  ttm)ne ;  the  Scotch  remaining  station- 
ary or  declining,  while  the  English  was  advancing 
in  refinement  of  both  structure  and  pronunciation. 
Accordingly,  except  the  works  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  who  had  studied  and  acquired  the 
language  of  Drayton  and  Jonson,  there  did  not 
appear  in  Scotland  any  estimable  specimen  of  ver- 
nacular prose  or  poetry  between  the  time  of  Madt- 
land  and  Montgomery  and  that  of  Sib  George 
Mackenzie,  LokL  Advocate  under  Charles  IL  and 
James  IL  (1636-1691),  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  learned  man  of  his  time  that  maintained  an 
acquaintance  with  the  lighter  departments  of  con- 
temporanr  English  literature.  Sir  George  was  a 
friend  of  Dryden,  by  whom  he  is  mentioned  with 
great  respect;  and  he  himsdf  composed  poetry, 
which,  if  it  has  no  other  merit,  is  at  least  m  pure 
English,  and  appears  to  have  been  fashioned  after 
the  best  models  of  the  time.  He  also  wrote  some 
moral  essays,  which  possess  the  same  merits.  These 
are  entitled.    On  Happiness;  The  Beligioua  Stoics 


SoUlMde  Prefiared  to  Public  En^lofments  Mond 
GaOantry;  the  Moral  History  of  fm^aiUbf;  and 
Beamnu    Sir  George  Mackenzie  is  one  of  the  itaa* 


Sir  Geoiye  MitrkffliKift. 

dard  writers  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  likeviae 
published  various  political  and  antiquarian  tncts. 
An  important  historical  production  it  his  pen,  en- 
titled Memoin  of  the  Affaire  ^  Seodamd^Jrm  tk 
Restoration  ofChauies  //.,  lay  imdlsoovered  in  mina- 
script  till  the  present  century,  and  was  not  printed 
till  1821.  Though  personally  dispoaed  tohumaaitj 
and  moderation,  the  severities  which  he  was  irntn- 
mental  in  perpetrating  against  the  oovenanten,  in 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Advocate  under  a  lyraimkal 

Svemment,  excited  against  him  a  degree  of  pofn- 
:  odium  which  has  not  even  yet  entirely  snbsidNL 


sir  George  Haekoixle*!  Maawnent,  OngMtn 
chuitliyBrd,  Bdlnlnnfh. 

He  is  more  honourabhr  distingniah^  wm  the  ftnndff 
of  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edio- 
bai^h.    At  the  RevolatioD,  he  retired  to  En^ 
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where  his  death  took  place  in  1691.  With  the 
exception  of  hia  eaaaya,  ihe  only  compositiona  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  English,  which  appeived  in 
SootUnd  during  the  seventeenth  century,  were  con- 
troversial pamphlets  in  politics  and  ^yinity,  now 
generally  iorgotten. 

From  the  following  speciment,  the  reader  will 
perceiTe  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  less  suc- 
cessfol  in  Terse  than  in  prose;  and  that  eren  in  the 
latter,  his  sentences  are  sometinies  incorrectly  and 
loosely  constructed.  The  fourth  extract  ia  curious 
a8  a  strong  ezpreasion  of  his  opinion  of  the  more 
violent  and  enthuaiastic  religionista  of  hia  time. 

IPraite  cf  a  Couniry  IAft.'\ 

0  bappy  country  life !  pure  like  its  air ; 

Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pangs  of  care. 

Here  happy  souls  lie  bathed  in  soft  content, 

And  are  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

No  pasrion  here  but  lore :  here  is  no  wound 

fiat  that  by  which  loTen  their  names  confound 

On  baib  of  trees,  whilst  with  a  smiling  face 

Thej  see  those  letters  as  themselyes  embrace. 

Here  the  kind  myrtles  pleasant  branches  spread ; 

And  sure  no  laurel  casts  so  sweet  a  shade. 

Yet  all  these  country  pleasures,  without  lore, 

Would  but  a  dull  and  tedious  prison  prore. 

Bat  oh  1  what  woods  [and]  parks  [and]  meadows  lie 

In  the  blest  circle  of  a  mistress'  eye  I 

What  courts,  what  camps,  what  triumphs  may  one 

find 
Display'd  in  CsBlia,  when  she  will  be  kind  I 
What  a  dull  thing  this  lower  world  had  been. 
If  heavenly  beauties  were  not  sometimes  seen ! 
I  For  when  fidr  Cselia  leaves  this  charming  place, 
Her  absence  all  its  glories  does  de&ce. 

We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves,  either  by  consider- 
ing how  useless  or  how  Ul  these  things  were,  for  which 
WQ  envy  our  neighbours;  or  else  how  we  possess  as 
much  or  as  good  things.  If  I  envy  his  groatness,  I 
consider  that  he  wants  my  quiet :  as  also  I  consider 
that  he  possibly  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him ;  and 
that  when  I  b^gun  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections, 
and  to  balance  them  vrith  my  own,  I  found  myself  as 
lu4>py  as  he  was.  And  though  many  envy  others,  yet 
reiy  few  would  change  their  condition  even  with  those 
whom  they  envy,  all  being  considered.  And  I  have 
oft  admired  why  we  have  suffered  ourselres  to  be  so 
cheated  by  contradictory  vices,  as  to  contemn  this 
day  him  whom  we  envied  the  last ;  or  why  we  envy 
so  many,  since  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to 
deserve  as  much  as  we  do.  Another  great  help  against 
envy  is,  thjit  we  ought  to  consider  how  much  the  thing 
envied  costs  him  whom  we  envy,  and  if  we  would 
take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy  a  man  for 
being  learned,  I  consider  how  much  of  his  health  and 
time  that  learning  consumes :  if  for  being  great,  how 
he  must  flatter  and  serve  for  it ;  and  if  I  would  not 
pay  his  prioe,  no  reanon  I  ought  to  have  what  he  has 
got.  Sometimes,  also,  I  consider  that  there  is  no  rea- 
fion  for  my  envy :  he  whom  I  envy  deserves  more  than 
he  has,  and  I  less  than  I  possess.  And  by  thinking 
much  of  these,  I  repress  their  envy,  which  grows  still 
from  the  contempt  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  over^ 
rating  oureelves.  As  also  I  consider  that  the  perfec- 
tions envied  by  me  may  be  advantageous  to  me ;  and 
thus  I  check  myself  for  envying  a  great  pleader,  but 
am  rather  ^ lad  that  there  is  such  a  man,  who  may 
defend  my  mnocence :  or  to  envy  a  great  soldier,  be- 
cause his  ralour  may  defend  my  estate  or  country. 
And  when  any  of  my  countrymen  begin  to  raise  envy 
in  me,  I  ftlter  the  scene,  and  begin  to  be  glad  that 


Scotland  can  boast  of  so  fine  a  man ;  and  I  remember, 
that  though  now  I  am  angry  at  him  when  I  compare 
him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discoursing  of  my 
nation  abroad,  I  would  be  elad  of  that  merit  in  him 
which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied  but  what 
appears  beautiful  and  charming ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
I  should  be  troubled  at  the  sisht  of  what  is  pleasant. 
I  endeavour  also  to  make  su<£  my  friends  as  deserve 
my  envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base  as  to  envy  his  friend. 
Thus,  whilst  others  look  on  the  angry  side  of  merit, 
and  thereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in  ad* 
miring  the  beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as 
a  fire,  whilst  they  warm  me  as  the  sun* 

IFame.-] 

I  smile  to  see  underling  pretenders^  and  who  liye 
in  a  country  scarce  designed  in  the  exactest  mape, 
sweat  and  toil  for  so  unmassy  a  reputation,  that, 
when  it  is  hammered  out  to  the  most  stretching 
dimensions,  will  not  yet  reach  the  nearest  tovms  of  a 
neighbouring  countr^^ :  whereas,  examine  such  as  have 
but  lately  returned  from  travelling  in  most  flourishing 
kingdoms,  and  though  curiosity  was  their  greatest 
errand,  yet  ye  will  find  that  they  scarce  know  who  is 
chancellor  or  president  in  these  places;  and  in  the 
exactest  histones,  we  hear  but  few  news  of  the  famous- 
est  pleaders,  divines,  or  physicians ;  and  by  soldiers 
these  are  undervalued  as  pedants,  and  these  by  them 
as  madcaps,  and  both  by  philosophers  as  fools. 

< 

[BiffokyJ] 

I  define  bigotry  to  be  a  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
any  circumstantial  point  of  relidon  or  worship,  and 
the  making  all  otner  essential  duties  subservient 
thereto.  ♦  ♦ 

The  first  pernicious  effect  of  bigotry  is,  that  it  ob- 
trudes on  us  things  of  no  moment  as  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
uefect  in  a  man's  sense  to  take  a  star  for  the  sun,  or 
in  an  orator  to  insist  tenaciously  on  a  point  which 
deserved  no  consideration,  so  it  must  be  a  much 
greater  error  in  a  Christian  to  prefer,  or  even  to  equal, 
a  mere  circumstance  to  the  solid  points  of  religion. 

But  these  mistakes  become  more  dangerous,  by  in- 
ducing their  Totaries  to  believe  that,  because  they 
are  orthodox  in  these  nuktters,  they  are  the  only  people 
of  God,  and  all  who  join  not  are  aliens  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel.  And  from  this  springs,  first, 
that  they,  as  friends  of  Ood,  may  be  familiar  with 
Him,  and,  as  friends  do  one  to  another,  may  speak  to 
Him  without  distance  or  premeditation.  *  *  Bigotry 
having  thus  corrupted  our  reasoning  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, it  easily  depraves  it  in  the  v&ole  course  of  our 
morals  and  politics. 

The  bigots,  in  the  second  place,  proceed  to  fancy 
that  they  who  differ  fivm  them  are  enemies  to  God, 
because  they  differ  from  Ood's  people ;  and  then  the 
Old  Testament  is  consulted  for  expressions  denounc- 
hig  vengeance  against  them:  all  murders  become 
sacrifices,  by  the  example  of  Phineas  and  Ehud ;  all 
rapines  are  hallowed  hj  the  Israelites  borrowing  the 
earrings  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  rebellions  have  a 
hundred  forced  texts  of  Scripture  brought  to  patronise 
them.  But  I  oftentimes  wonder  where  they  find  pre- 
cedents in  the  Old  Testament  for  murdering  and  rob- 
bing men's  reputation,  or  for  lying  so  impudently  for 
what  they  think  the  good  old  cause,  which  God  fore- 
seeing, has  commanded  us  not  to  lie,  even  for  his 
sake. 

The  third  link  of  this  chain  is — That  they,  fancying 
themselves  to  be  the  only  Israel,  conclude  ^at  Ood 
sees  no  sin  in  them,  all  is  allowable  to  them ;  and  (as 
one  of  themselves  said)  '  they  will  be  as  good  to  Ood 
another  way.' 
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The  fourth  ia — That  such  as  differ  from  them  are 
bastards,  and  not  the  true  sons  of  God,  and  therefore 
thej  ought  to  hare  no  share  of  this  earth  or  its  go- 
Yemment :  hence  flow  these  holy  and  useful  maxims — 
Dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  the  saints  hare  the 
only  right  to  gorem  the  earth  :  which  being  once 
upon  an  occasion  earnestly  pressed  in  Cromwell's  little 
parliament,  it  was  answered  by  the  president  of  his 
council — ^That'the  saints  deserred  all  things,  but  that 
public  employment  was  such  a  drudgery,  that  it  would 
oe  unjust  to  condemn  the  saints  to  it ;  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy,  was 
to  leare  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  interceding  for 
the  nation  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  fifth  error  in  their  reasoning'  is — ^That  seeing 
their  opinions  flow  immediately  from  heaven,  no 
earthly  goremment  can  condemn  anything  ihe^  do  in 
prosecution  of  these  their  opinions ;  thence  it  is  that 
they  raise  seditions  and  rebellions  without  any  scruple 
of  conscience :  and,  belieying  themselves  the  darlings 
and  friends  of  Qod,  they  thinh  themselyes  above  kings, 
who  are  only  their  servants  and  executionen. 

It  may  seem  stranee  that  such  principles  as  bigotry 
suggests  should  be  able  to  produce  so  strange  efl^cts ; 
and  many  fanciful  persons  pretend  it  to  be  from  Ood, 
because  it  prevails  so.  But  this  wonder  will  be  much 
lessened  if  we  consider,  first,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  weak  or  dishonest,  and  ooih  these  sup- 
port bigotry  with  all  their  might.  Many  virtuous 
men  also  promote  its  interest  from  a  mistaken  good 
nature,  and  vain  men  frx>m  a  design  of  gaining  popu- 
larity. Those  who  are  disobliged  by  the  eovemment, 
join  their  forces  with  it  to  make  to  themselves  a 
party ;  and  those  who  are  naturally  unquiet  or  fac- 
tious, find  in  it  a  pleasant  divertisement ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  few  are  so  concerned  for  moderation 
and  truth,  as  the  bigots  are  for  their  beloved  conceits. 
There  is  also  a  tinsel  devotion  in  it,  which  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  unthinking  people ;  and  this  arises  either 
from  the  new  zeal,  that,  lixe  youth,  is  still  vigorous, 
and  has  not  as  yet  spent  itself  so  as  that  it  needs  to 
languish ;  or  else  from  the  bigot's  being  conscious 
that  his  opinions  need  to  be  disguised  under  this  hypo- 
critical mask. 

Severity  also  increases  the  number  and  zeal  of 
bigots.  Human  nature  inclines  us  wisely  to  that  pity 
which  we  may  one  day  need;  and  few  pardon  the 
severity  of  a  magistrate,  because  they  know  not  where 
it  may  stop.  I  have  known  also  some  very  serious 
men,  who  have  concluded,  that  since  magistrates  have 
not  oftentimes  in  other  things  a  great  concern  for  de- 
votion, their  fonvardness  against  these  errors  must 
arise  either  from  the  cruelty  of  their  temper,  or  from 
some  hid  design  of  carrying  on  a  particular  interest, 
veiy  different  from,  and  ofittimes  inconsistent  with, 
the  religious  zeal  they  pretend.  And  generally,  the 
vulgar  believe  that  all  superiors  are  inclined  to  triumph 
over  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ;  many  have  also 
a  secret  persuasion  that  the  magistrates  are  still  in 
lea^e  with  the  national  church  and  its  hierarchy, 
which  they  suspect  to  be  supported  by  them  because 
it  maintains  their  interest,  and  they  are  apt  to  con- 
sider churchmen  but  as  pensioners,  and  so  as  partisans, 
to  the  civil  magistrate. 


[  ViHue  more  PUatafU  than  Vice,"} 

The  first  objection,  whose  difficulty  deserves  an 
answer,  is,  that  virtue  obliges  us  to  oppose  pleasures, 
and  to  accustom  ourselves  with  such  rigours,  serious- 
ness, and  patience,  as  .cannot  but  render  its  practice 
uneasy.  And  if  the  reader's  own  ingenuity  supply 
not  what  may  be  rejoined  to  this,  it  will  require  a 
discourse  that  shall  have  no  other  design  besides  its 
satisfaction.  And  really  to  show  by  what  means 
every  man  may  make  himself  easily  happy,  and  how 


to  soften  the  appearing  rigours  of  philosophj,  is  %  i 
design  which,  if  I  thought  it  not  worthy  of  a  fweeter  | 
pen,  should  be  assisted  by  mine;  and  for  which  I 
nave,  in  my  current  experience,  gatiiered  together 
some  loose  reflections  and  obeervations,  of  whose  co- 
gency I  have  this  assuruioe,  that  thej  hare  ofleo 
moderated  the  wildest  of  my  own  straying  inclina- 
tions, and  so  might  pretend  to  a  more  prevulinv 
ascendant  over  such  wnose  reason  and  tempenmest 
make  them  much  more  reclaimable.    But  at  preient 
my  answer  is,  that  philosophy  enjoins  not  the  cronior 
of  our  own  inclinations,  but  in  order  to  thmr  aecom- 
plishment ;  and  it  proposes  pleasure  as  its  end,  v 
well  as  vice,  though,  for  its  more  fixed  estabUshment, 
it  sometimes  commands  what  seems  rude  to  soch  ts 
are  strangers  to  its  intentions  in  them.    Thai  tem- 
perance resolves  to  heighten  the  pleasures  <^  enjoy- 
ment, by  defending  us  against  all  the  insults  of  excess 
and  oppressive  loathing;  and  when  it  lessens  our 
pleasures,  it  intends  not  to  abridge  them,  but  to  make 
them  fit  and  convenient  for  us ;  even  as  soldiets,  who, 
though  they  propose  not  wounds  and  starvings,  j^ 
if  without  these  they  cannot  reach  those  lauels  to 
which  they  climb,  they  will  not  so  ^  dispange  ther 
own  hopes,  as  to  think  they  should  fix  them  upon 
anything  whose  purchase  deserves  not  the  soflenfi* 
of  these.    Physic  cannot  be  called  a  crael  emplor- 
ment,  because,  to  preserve  what  is  sound,  it  will  nit 
off  what  is  tainted  ;  and  these  vicious  persons,  whose 
laziness  forms  this  doubt,  do  answer  it,  when  thej 
endure  the  sickness  of  drunkenness,  the  toiling  of 
avarice,  the  attendance  of  rising  vanity,  and  the 
watchings  of  anxiety ;  and  all  this  to  satuly  indins- 
tions,  ^ose  shortness  allows  little  pleasuiiis,  mmI 
whose  prospect  excludes  all  future  hopes.    Soch  as 
disquiet  themselves  bv  anxiety  (which  is  a  fiequentiy  ' 
repeated  self-murder),  are  more  tortured  thu  ther 
could  be  by  the  want  of  what  they  pant  after ;  that 
longed-for  possession  of  a  neighbour's  estate,  or  of  a 
public  employment,  makes  deeper  impressions  of  gmf 
by'  their  absence,  than  their  enjoyment  can  rnnur. 
^d  a  philosopher  will  sooner  convince  himself  of 
their  not  being  the  necessary  intenants  of  our  h^pi- 
nees,  than  the  miser  will,  by  aU  his  assidaooflMis, 
gain  them. 

lAvance,1 

The  best  plea  that  avarice  can  make,  is,  that  it  pro- 
vides against  those  necessities  which  otherwise  would 
have  made  us  miserable ;  but  the  love  of  money  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceeds  do 
farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be  abhorred,  when  it 
cheats  and  abuses  us,  by  making  us  believe  that  our 
necessities  are  greater  than  they  are,  in  which  it  trestA 
us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  slaves.  But  it  is  indeed 
most  ridiculous  in  this,  that  ofltimes,  after  it  hat 
persuaded  men  that  a  great  estate  is  neceasaiy,  it  does 
not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  any  suitable  propor- 
tion of  what  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothing  can 
be  called  necessary  but  what  we  need  to  use,  all  that 
is  laid  up  cannot  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  neceadtj. 
And  so  this  argument  may  have  some  weight  when  it 
is  jpressed  by  luxury,  but  it  is  ridiculous  when  it  is 
alleged  by  avarice. 

I  have,  therefore,  ofltimes  admired  how  a  penoo 
that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend  two  hundred  poand.s 
toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  a-year  for  hi5 
heir.  Either  he  thought  an  honest  and  virtooos  msa 
should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  expense, 
or  not ;  if  he  thought  he  should  not,  why  did  he  bribe 
his  heir  to  be  luxurious,  by  leaving  him  moie  ?  If  be 
thouffht  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so  little,  whr 
should  he  who  gained  it  defraud  himself  of  the  trvf 
uset 
I  know  some  who  preserve  themselves  against  ara-  ' 
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rice,  by  uguing  often  with  their  own  heart  th»t  they 
hare  twice  as  much  m  they  expected,  and  more  than 
others  who  they  think  Uto  Tery  contentedly,  and  who 
did  bound  their  designs  in  the  beginning  with  mo- 
derate hopes,  and  nouse  obstinate^  to  enlarge,  lest 
they  ghould  thus  launch  out  into  an  ocean  that  has 
DO  shore. 

To  meditate  much  upon  the  folly  of  others  who  are 
remarkable  for  this  Tice,  will  help  somewhat  to  limit 
it ;  and  to  rally  him  who  is  ridiculous  for  it,  may  in- 
fluence him  and  others  to  contemn  it.  I  must  here 
beg  rich  and  araricious  men's  leave,  to  laugh  as  much 
at  their  folly  as  I  could  do  at  a  shepherd  who  would 
weep  and  gnere  because  his  master  would  give  him 
no  more  beasts  to  herd,  or  at  a  steward,  beotuse  his 
lord  gare  him  no  more  servants  to  feed.  Nor  can  I 
think  a  man,  who,  having  gained  a  great  estate,  is 
afraid  to  live  comfortably  upon  it,  less  ridiculous 
than  I  would  do  him,  who,  having  built  a  convenient, 
or  it  may  be  a  stately  house,  should  choose  to  walk 
in  the  rain,  or  expose  himself  to  storms,  lest  he  should 
defile  and  profime  the  floor  of  his  almost  idolised 
rooms.  They  who  think  that  they  are  obliged  to  live 
aa  well  as  others  of  the  same  rank,  do  not  consider 
that  every  man  is  only  obliged  to  live  according  to 
his  present  estate.  And,  therefore,  this  neces^ty  will 
aW  grow  with  our  estates ;  and  this  temptation 
rather  makes  our  necessities  endless,  than  provides 
against  them.  And  ho  who,  having  a  paternal  estate 
of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
lire  according  to  it,  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulty 
when  he  comes  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ; 
and,  like  the  wounded  deer,  he  flies  not  from  the  dart, 
but  carries  it  along  with  him.  We  are  but  stewards, 
and  the  steward  should  not  be  angry  that  he  has  not 
more  to  manage ;  but  should  be  careful  to  bestow 
what  he  has  ;  and  if  he  do  so,  neither  his  master  nor 
the  world  can  blame  him. 

ITht  True  Paik  to  StteemJ] 

I  have  remarked  in  my  own  time,  that  some,  by 
taking  too  much  care  to  be  esteemed  and  admired, 
have  by  that  course  missed  their  aim ;  whilst  others 
of  them  who  shunned  it,  did  meet  with  it,  as  if  it 
had  fallen  on  them  whilst  it  was  flying  from  the 
others  ;  which  proceeded  from  the  unfit  means  these 
able  and  reasonable  men  took  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation. It  is  very  strange  to  hear  men  value  them- 
selves upon  their  honour,  and  their  being  men  of  their 
word  in  trifles,  when  vet  that  same  honour  cannot  tie 
them  to  pay  the  debts  they  have  contracted  upon 
solcnm  promise  of  secure  and  speedy  repayment ; 
starving  poor  widows  and  orphans  to  feed  their  lusts  ; 
and  adding  thus  robbery  and  oppression  to  the  dis- 
honoorable  breach  of  trust.  And  how  can  we  think 
them  men  of  honour,  who,  when  a  potent  and  foreign 
monarch  is  oppressing  his  weaker  neighbours,  hazard 
their  very  lives  to  assist  him,  though  they  would  rail 
at  any  of  their  acquaintance,  that,  meetms  a  strong 
man  fighting  with  a  weaker,  should  assist  the  stronger 
in  his  oppression  1 

The  surest  and  most  pleasant  path  to  universal 
esteem  and  true  popularity,  is  to  be  just ;  for  all  men 
esteem  him  most  who  secures  most  their  private  inte- 
rest, and  protects  best  their  innocence.  And  all  who 
have  any  notion  of  a  Deity,  believe  that  justice  is  one 
of  his  chief  attributes ;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever 
i^  just,  is  next  in  nature  to  Him,  and  the  best  picture 
of  Him,  and  to  be  reverenced  and  loved.  But  yet 
how  few  trace  this  path  I  most  men  choosing  rather 
to  toil  and  vex  themselves,  in  seeking  popular  ap- 
plause, by  living  high,  and  in  profuse  proclivities, 
which  are  entertainra  by  injustice  and  oppression ;  as 
if  rational  men  would  pardon  robbers  Iwcause  they 
feasted  them  upon  a  part  of  their  own  spoils ;  or  did 


let  them  see  fine  and  glorious  shows,  made  for  the 
honour  of  the  giver  upon  the  expense  of  the  robbed 
spectators.  But  when  a  virtuous  person  appears  great 
by  his  merit,  and  obeyed  only  by  the  charming  force 
of  his  reason,  all  men  think  him  descended  from  that 
heaven  which  he  serves,  and  to  him  they  gladly  pay 
the  noble  tribute  of  deserved  praises. 

NEW8PAPEB8  XS  ENGLAND. 

In  a  former  section,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  newspapers,  and  mentioned  the  political 
use  to  whidi  they  were  turned  in  England  during 
the  civU  war.  Alter  tlie  Restoration,  their  oonten- 
tions  were  lessened,  but  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
tents increased.  The  KingdonCs  Int&ligencer^  which 
was  begun  in  London  in  1662,  contained  a  greater 
▼ariety  of  useftil  information  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors ;  it  had  a  sort  of  obituary,  notices  of 
proceedings  in  parliament  and  in  the  law-courts, 
&C.  Some  curious  advertisements  also  appear  in 
its  colunms,  such  as — *  The  Faculties*  Office  for 
granting  licenses  (by  act  of  parliament)  to  eat  flesh 
in  any  part  of  England,  is  still  kept  at  St  Paul's 
Chain,  near  St  Paid's  churchyard.'  The  following 
warning  is  given  to  the  public  against  a  literary 
piracy : — *  There  is  stolen  abroad  a  most  false  and 
imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  called  Hudibnu^  without 
name  either  of  printer  or  bookseller,  as  fitting  so 
lame  and  spurious  an  impression.  The  true  and 
perfect  edition,  printed  by  the  author's  original,  is 
sold  by  Richard  Harriot,  under  St  Dunstan's  church 
in  Fleet  Street ;  that  other  nameless  impression  is  a 
dbeat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  buyer  as  well  as  the 
author,  whose  poem  deserves  to  have  fallen  into 
better  hands.'  It  would  appear  that  efforts  had 
been  made,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  report  par- 
liamentary speeches ;  for  we  find,  by  Lord  Mount- 
morres's  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  a 
warm  debate  occurred  in  that  body  during  the  year 
1662,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  publi- 
cation of  its  debates  in  the  English  diumals;  and 
the  Speaker,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
NichoUs,  secretary  of  state,  to  enjoin  a  prohibition. 

In  1663,  another  paper  called  *  The  InteUi^eneer, 
published  for  the  satisflustion  and  information  of 
the  people,'  was  started  by  Roger  L'Estrange.  This 
venal  author  espoused  with  great  warmth  the  cause 
of  the  crown  on  idl  occasions ;  and  Mr  Nicholls 
tells  us  that  he  infiised  into  his  newspapers  more 
information,  more  entertainment^  and  more  adver- 
tisements, than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding 
paper  whatever,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
L'Estrange  conthiued  his  journal  for  two  years,  but 
dropped  it  upon  the  appearance  of  the  London  GozeUe 
(first  called  the  Oxford,  Gazette,  owing  to  the  earlier 
numbers  being  issued  at  Oxford,  where  the  court 
was  then  bolmng,  and  tlie  parliament  sitting,  in 
consequence  of  the  plague  raging  in  London) :  the 
first  number  was  published  on  the  4th  of  February 
1665.  So  rife  did  these  little  booh  ofnewi,  as  they 
were  called,  become  at  this  time,  that  between  the 
years  1661  and  1668,  no  less  than  seventy  of  them 
were  published  under  various  titles ;  some  of  them 
of  the  most  fiintastic,  and  others  of  a  very  sarcastic 
description.  For  example,  we  have  the  Mercurive 
Fvmigoeus,  or  the  Smoking  Nocturnal;  Mercurius  Me- 
retria ;  Mercurius  Badamanihus ;  Public  Occurrences, 
truly  stated,  with  allowance  /  News  from  the  Land  of 
Chtvalrif,  being  the  pleasant  and  delectable  History  and 
Wontkrful  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Don  Ruaero  de 
Stra$^mento,  Knight  of  the  Squeaking  Fiddlestick, 
&c.  Then,  when  we  get  about  the  time  of  the  famed 
Popish  Plot,  we  have  the  Weekly  Visions  of  the  Popish 
Plot  I  IHscoveryof  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  &c     On 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


wiTs:. , 


the  ISth  May  16S0,  L'Eatruige,  who  hid  then 
■tarted  H  second  paper,  called  the  ObKnaior,  drat 
exercised  his  authority  ai  licenser  of  the  preu,  by 
procuring  to  be  lamed  a  '  proclamation  for  mi 
In;  the  printing  and  pabluhing  unlicensed 
books  and  pamphlets  of  Dew^  because  it  has  bcmiuc 
a  common  practice  far  evil-diipoeed  persons  to  rend 
to  his  mqeity'a  people  all  the  idle  and  malicioua 
reports  that  they  coutd  collect  or  tnTent,  contrary 
to  law ;  the  TOntmuance  whereof  would  in  a  short 
time  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom :  the  same 
[nanitestly  tending  thereto,  aa  haa  been  declared 
by  all  his  tnajes^a  aabjecta  nnanimoiuly.'  The 
charge  for  inserting  adrerti semen ta  (then  untaxed) 
we  learn  fhim  the  Jocheift  ItiUHigtnetr,  1BB3,  to 
a  shilling  for  a  horse  or  coach,  for  notiflcation, 
•nd  sixpence  for  renewing ;'  also  In  tile  Obtnator 
JUfbnKM,  it  is  annonnced  that  advertisementa  of 
eiM  Hita  are  Inaerted  for  one  shilling ;  and  Mor- 
pbew's  OnaitD  GtntitmaK't  Cimrant,  two  yean  after- 
wards, says,  that '  seeing  promotion  of  tfade  is  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  eocouraged,  the  price  at 
HdTeitiiementa   is  advaneed  to  9d  per  line!' 


publishers  at  thia  time,  howetcr,  seem  to  bhtt  been 
•ometlmea  sorely  puziled  fbr  news  to  fill  thdr  iheeO, 
■mall  as  they  were;  but  a  few  oTUiem  gotorer  die 
difficulty  in  a  suffideDtly  ingenious  maimer.  Thu, 
the  F^nig  Pott,  in  1B95,  annomioes,  that  'if  iht 
gentleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige  his  comttry  fnesi 
or  correspondent  with  this  acconnt  of  poblic  aSiira, ' 
he  may  hare  it  for  Sd.,  of  J.  Salisbury,  at  the  Biiing 
Sun  in  CTomhill,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper ;  ka^  nf 
ahidi  being  btank,  he  may  thereon  write  hil  orn 
private  buaineaa,  or  the  material  newa  of  the  dat.' 
And  again,  Dawlitr'i  Nevi  LtUtr—'  Thla  letter  wiD 
lie  done  up  on  good  writing-paper,  and  blank  ipace 
left,  that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own  prints 
hnaineaa.  It  w!U  be  uaefill  to  improTe  the  jaanga 
sort  in  writing  a  carious  hand !'  Another  pub-  I 
lisher,  with  less  wit  or  more  honesty  than  tbett. 
had  recourse  to  a  curious  enough  expedient  Ar 
filling  hia  sheet :  whenerer  there  was  a  dearth  of ' 
newa,  he  filled  up  the  blank  part  with  a  portiui  ' 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  in  thia  way  ia  asid  to  haTe  actusDr 
gone  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa 
the  greater  part  of  the  Paalms  of  DaTid. 


BEIONS  OF  WILLIAU  m..  ANKE,  AND  QBOROE  L    [1839  TO  1797.] 


HE  thirty-eight 
Syeus  emtraced 
9  by  these  reigna 
produced  a  daw 
of  writen  in  proM 
I  and  poetry,  who, 
I  during  the  whole 
^  of  the  eighteenth 

n  deemed  the  best, 
K  or  neariy  the  best, 
1^  tbU  the  country 
I  had  ever   known. 

■  The  central  period 
I  of  twelre  years, 
I  which  compose 
I  tile  reign  of  Anne 
I  (1702-U),  was, 
t  indeed,       usiully 

■  styled  the  Aagut' 
UK  Era  of  Englith  Liltmlurt,  on  account  of  ita  sup- 
poaedresemUBnce  in  intellectual  opulence  to  the  reisa 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Tfaii  opinion  has  not 
been  followed  or  conflrmed  in  the  present  sge.  The 
praise  due  to  good  senses  and  a  correct  and  polished 
style,  is  allowed  to  the  prose  writers,  and  that  due  to 
»  felidty  In  painting  artificial  life,  is  awarded  to  the 
poets ;  bat  modem  critics  seem  to  hare  agreed  to  pass 
over  these  qualities  as  of  secondary  mimicnt,  and  to 
hold  hi  greater  estimation  the  writings  of  the  times 
preceding  the  Restoration,  and  of  our  own  day,  M 
being  mrae  Ixddly  original,  both  in  style  and  in 
thooght,  more  imagipative,  and  more  seotimentd. 


The  Edinburgh  Beview^ipean  to  state  the  i^'ersil-  , 
ing  Bentimeat  in  the  foUowing  sentences  :^ — 'Speikkg  '| 
generally  of  that  generation  of  anthon,  it  may  t(  \ 
said  that,  aa  poets,  they  had  no  force  or  gteatncia  (f  , 
fancy,  no  pcUios  and  no  enthusiasla.  and,  aa  philo-  '. 
sophers,  no  comprehennveneas,  depth.  <a  originsJitf .  ' 
They  are  sagacious,  oo  doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  rewm- 
able  1  but  for  the  most  part,  cold,  timid,  and  aswr- 
fidaL'    The  aame  critic  representa  it  as  their  oad  ' 
praise  that  they  corrected  the  indecency,  and  politbed 
the  picaaantey  and  ■*"■■*■",  of  the  nciODs  schiml  in- 
troduced at  the  Beatoratioa.     '  Writing,'  be  coo- 
tiotlee, '  with  infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grace  and  i 
viTacity,  and,  abore  all,  writing  for  the  firit  time  ic 
a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  cf  so- 
ciety, and  upon  subjects  that  were  ahaost  exdnaiiel}'   , 
mteretting  to  them,  they  naturally  fignitd  aa  ttK  ' 
most  accomidisbed,  fashionable,  and  poftct  wrilm 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  made  the  wili  < 
luxuriant,    and  humble   sweetness   of  oar  earlier 
authors  appear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  canpaii- 
son.'    While  Uiere  ia  general  truth  in  these  mnirti, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  obaerred,  that  the  sge 
produced  sereral  writers,  who,  each  in  his  own  liK 
may  be  called  extraordinaiy.    Satire,  expressed  in 
fbrdble  and  copious  language,  was  certainly  carrwd 
to  its  utmost  pilch  of  enellence  by  Swift.    The 
poeti?  (^  degant  and  artifldal  life  WM  ediilittd,  m 
a  petnctioQ  never  since  attained,  by  P(^«,    Ik  ait 
of  descriUng  the  manners,  and  dlsciusing  Oe  mcnla 
of  the  passing  age,  was  practised  for  the  BrM  tiaib 
with  imriTalled  felidi^,  by  Addisosi.    And  with  aD 
the  licentiousDesa  of  Coagrere  and  Farqnhai;  it  may 
be  fairiy  sud  that  Engliah  cooiedy  was  in  tbdr 
hands  what  it  had  never  bean  brfi)!^  and  has  scarcely 
In  any  lostanoe  been  ^noe* 
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ENGLISH  LITEHATUHE. 


KAITHnr  PHOB, 

Itiruin  Bomereapectsa^MdTUltagetothepoeti 
cf  this  period  that  moat  of  tbem  ei^oyed  a  connder- 
ible  degree  of  varldly  prosperity  and  imporUncei  mch 
u  hu  too  rarely  bleiaed  the  cooimuiiitj  of  authon. 
SoDie  flUed  high  diplomatic  and  official  litoatioiUi 
■nd  othen  were  SDoaged  in  Bcheinea  of  poliUcs  and 
anibitim,  where  omcea  of  itate  and  the  aicQidency 
of  rim!  portiei,  not  poetical  Of  literary  laurels,  were 
the  priiea  contended  for.    Faniliar  and  constant  in- 


afterwaida  taken  home  to  aiiiat  in  the  bntl- 
cf  the  ion ;  and  whiUt  there,  wu  one  day  teen 
by  the  Eari  of  Donutt  rtaditig  Horace.  The  eail  gcne- 
renil^  nndertook  the  care  of  hli  education;  and  in 
hli  eighteenth  year,  Prior  was  entered  of  St  John's 
colleg:e,  Cambridge.  He  distinguished  him  aelf  during 
bis  academical  career,  aod  amongst  other  copies  ra 


in  ridlcole  of  Drydeo'i '  H)nd  and  PanthCT. 
Earl  of  Dorset  did  not  forget  the  poet  he  htid  snatched 
from  obscurity.  He  invited  him  M  London,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  an  appointment  u  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Bcrlieley,  ambassador  to  the  Hague.  In  this 
pacity  Prior  obtained  the  approbation  of  King 
illiam,  who  made  hiii  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Kyswick,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  was  presented  with  a  consider- 
'  money  by  the  lords  justices.  Next  year 
lassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and 
after  some  other  temporary  hononrs  and  appoint 


t^rcouree  witli  tlie  great  on  the  part  of  autbon,  has 
a  tendency  to  fli  the  mind  on  Uie  artiflcial  divtinc- 
tioos  and  pumiits  of  society,  and  to  induce  a  tone  of 
thought  and  atody  adapted  to  such  associatea.  Now, 
it  i>  certain  that  high  thoughts  and  imaginations  can 
only  be  nursed  in  solttade ;  and  though  poets  may 
gain  in  tast«  and  eorrectness  by  mixing  in  courtly 
circles,  the  native  vigour  and  originality  of  genius, 
and  the  steady  worship  of  truth  and  nature,  must  be 
impiUred  by  such  a  course  of  refinement  It  is  evident 
that  most  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  eiquisite 
is  in  gaiety,  polish,  and  sprlghtlineas  of  faacj,  pot- 
■essea  none  of  tiie  lyrical  grandeur  and  enUmaiasm 
which  redeem  to  ntMiy error*  in  the  dderpoets.  The 
French  taste  la  rluble  In  moat  of  its  strains)  and 
where  ezcellettce  la  attained,  it  is  not  in  the  d^inea- 
tion  of  strong  passions,  or  in  bold  fertility  of  Inven- 
tion. Pope  was  at  the  head  of  this  achool,  and  was 
master  even  of  higher  powers.  He  had  acceii  to  the 
haunted  ground  <rf  imagination,  but  it  was  not  his 
bvourite  or  ordinary  walk.  Othen  were  content 
*ilh  hiiml)ler  worship,  with  prepitiatiiig  a  minister 
or  a  misbeas,  reviving  the  conceits  of  classic  mytho- 
logy, or  satirising,  without  aeeking  to  reform,  the 
faibionable'foUieB  of  the  day.  Oneof  the  most  agree- 
able and  Bocomplisbed  of  the  anmber  was  Hattbkw 
Paio>,baniiiiiae4.  Some  account*  give  the  honour 
of  hisbirtbtoWlmbome,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  others 
to  the  city  c^  London.    Bis  bther  died  Mriy.  and 


.  .  .  made  a  commissioner  of  Dade.  Inl70I,he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  repiesentative  Ibr 
the  boreugh  of  Eaat-Orimstead,  and  at>andoning  his 
fbrmer  frienda,  the  Whigs,  jiuned  the  Tories  in  im- 
peaching Lord  Somen.  This  came  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  grace  from  Prior,  for  the  charge  against  Somen 
was,  that  he  had  advised  the  partition  treaty,  in 
which  treaty  the  poet  himself  had  acted  as  agent. 
He  evinced  his  patriotism,  however,  by  afterwards 
celebrating  in  verse  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and 
Barailies.  When  the  Whig  government  was  at  length 
orertomed.  Prior  became  attached  to  Harle/a  ad- 
ministration, and  went  with  Bolingbroke  to  France 
in  ITU,  to  negotiate  a  trea^  of  peace.  He  lived  in 
splendooi  in  Parih  was  a  uvotuite  of  the  French 
moaarcb,  and  eQ}ajed  all  the  himoni*  of  ambassador. 
HeretoiiiedtoLoadoninlTlS;  and  the  Whigs  being 
again  in  office,  be  was  committed  to  custody  on  a 
charge  of  higb-tieaaon.  The  accusation  against 
Prior  was,  Hwt  he  had  held  dandeatine  conferences 
with  the  French  plenipotentiary,  though,  as  he  justiy 
replied,  no  treatr  was  erer  made  withont  private  In- 
terviews and  prdlminaries.  The  Whigs  were  indig- 
the  disgraceftd  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  Prior 
only  shared  in  the  cnlpabilit?  of  the  government 
The  able  but  profligate  Bolingbroke  waa  the  master- 
spirit that  prompted  the  humiliatiog  concession  to 
France.  After  two  yeare'  confinement,  the  poet  wat 
releaKd  without  a  trial  He  had  in  the  interval 
written  his  poem  of  Atma  j  and  being  now  left  with- 
out any  other  support  than  his  fellow ihip  of  St  John's 
college,  ho  contmued  his  studies,  and  produced  his 
Socman,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works.  He  had 
also  recourse  to  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition 
of  his  poems,  which  was  sold  to  subscribers  for  five 
guineas,  and  realised  the  snm  of  £4000.  An  equal 
sum  was  neaented  to  Prior  by  the  I'^l  of  Oxford, 
and  thus  he  lutd  laid  up  a  provision  for  old  age.  He 
was  ambitiooB  only  of  comfort  and  private  enjoyment 
These,  however,  he  did  not  long  possess ;  for  he  died 
on  the  Igth  of  September  ITSl,  at  Lord  Oxford's  seat 
at  Wimpote,  being  at  the  time  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Prior  range  over  a  Tariety  of  a^le 
and  subject — odes,  songs,  epistles,  ^ngiams,  and 
tales.  Bis  longest  poem, '  Solomon,'  is  of  a  serious 
character,  and  was  considered  by  its  author  to  be  his 
best  production,  in  which  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Cowper.  It  is  the  most  moral,  and  periiaps  the  most 
correcUy  written  i  bnt  the  tales  and  lighter  pieces  of 
Prior  are  undoubtedly  his  faapplBateflcata.    In  these 
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lie  displays  that '  channiog  ease*  with  which  Cowper 
says  he  embeliished  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  lively 
illustration  and  oolloquial  humour  of  his  master, 
Horace.  No  poet  erer  possessed  in  greater  perfection 
the  art  of  graceful  and  fluent  yersiflcation.  His 
narratlyes  flow  on  like  a  dear  stream,  without  break 
or  fall,  and  interest  us  by  their  perpetual  good 
humour  and  Tivacity,  even  when  they  wander  into 
xnetaphysics,  as  in  '  Alma,'  or  into  licentiousness,  as 
in  his  tales.  His  expression  vras  choice  and  studied, 
abounding  in  classical  allusions  and  images  (which 
were  then  the  fashion  of  the  day),  but  without  any 
air  of  pedantry  or  constraint.  Like  Swift,  he  loved 
to  versify  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  relate 
his  personal  feelings  and  adventures.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  no  portion  dT  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misan- 
thropy, and  employed  no  stronger  weapons  of  satire 
than  raillery  and  arch  allusion.  He  sported  on  the 
surface  of  existence,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures, 
and  eccentricities,  but  wiUiout  the  power  of  pene- 
trating into  its  recesses,  or  evoking  the  higher  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natural  of 
artificial  poets — a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  as 
the  old  maxim,  that  the  perfection  of  art  is  tlie  con- 
cealment of  it. 

For  My  Oim  Mmumad. 

As  doctors  give  physic  bv  way  of  prevention, 
Matt,  alive  and  m  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care ; 
For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  h^ly  be  never  fulflll'd  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid ; 
That  the  flfure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  mors  may  be  said. 
For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Yet  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years. 

His  virtues  and  vices  wera  as  other  men's  are ; 

High  hopes  he  oonceiv'd,  and  he  smother'd  great  fean, 

In  a  life  party-colour'd,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave, 
He  strove  to  make  int'rest  and  freedom  agree ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave, 
And  alone  with  his  friends,  Lord  I  how  merry  was  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  n^w  humbly  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 
And  whirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust. 

This  verse,  little  polish'd,  though  mighty  sincere. 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view ; 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here. 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway. 
So  Matt  may  be  kiU'd,  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
False  witnciM  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea. 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air. 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear, 
He  cares  not — ^yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fiune. 

SfUapk  BxUmpoin. 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 
Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher  t 

An  Epitaph, 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone. 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  loUinff  threeecoie  years  and  one 
Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run ; 


If  human  things  went  ill  or  well. 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  leU, 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  canie^ 

And  found  this  couple  just  the  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  folks:  What  thes! 

AVhy,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again ; 

They  soundly  uept  the  night  away ; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

Thejr  seemed  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  Moral  and  Economy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  agree; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  properbound. 

Nor  trespass'd  on  the  othei's  ground. 

Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded ; 

They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 

He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 

Her  maids  she  neither  pnus*d  nor  chid : 

So  eveiy  servant  took  his  course. 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  woise. 

Slothful  disoider  fill'd  his  sUble, 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Their  beer  was  strong,  Uieir  wine  wss  port; 

Their  meal  was  large,  their  grace  was  ahort 

They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meal, 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

Thcnr  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  which  they  claim*d  their  Sunday's  dne^ 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sou^t  they  to  know, 

So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 

No  man's  g|ood  deeds  did  they  commad, 

So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  friend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store; 

Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair. 

That  mi^t  oblige  their  future  neir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  thev  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 

When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made, 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried. 

Whoever  either  died  or  raanied. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 

Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise, 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fhtf, 

They  led — a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried ; 

And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 


TktOarkmd, 

The  pride  of  eveiy  grove  I  chose^ 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fur. 
The  dimpled  pink  and  blushing  rose^ 
To  deck  my  oiarming  Chloe'shair. 

At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsafd  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  &oe^ 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  eveiy  nvmph  and  shmherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  thev  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undreas'd  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  tlM»r  colours  past. 
She  chang'd  h«r  look,  and  on  the  ground 
Her  garluid  and  her  eyes  she  cast. 
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That  eye  dropp'd  Bente  distinct  and  clear. 
As  any  miue's  tongue  could  speak^ 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearlj  t^ 
Ran  tricUing  down  her  beauteoos  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well, 
M^  lore,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 
This  cluuige  of  humour ;  pnthee  tell — 
That  falling  tear — what  does  it  mean! 

She  sigh'd,  she  smil'd ;  and  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lovely  mor^ist  said, 
See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours. 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  tsoAe, 

Ah  me  I  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay, 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 


lAbra'i  Love  for  Sdhtfum,} 
[Prom  *  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Worid.*] 

Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  £iir. 
That  made  my  softer  hours  their  solemn  care. 
Before  the  rest  affected  still  to  stand. 
And  watch'd  my  eye,  preventing  my  command. 
Abra,  she  so  was  calPd,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence ;  Abra  went  the  last ; 
Abra  was  ready  ere  I  call'd  her  name ; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abra  came. 
Her  equals  first  observ'd  her  growing  zeal. 
And  laughing,  gloss'd  that  Abra  seir'd  so  well. 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die, 
Or  were  remark'd  but  with  a  common  eye ; 
Till,  more  apprised  of  what  the  rumour  said. 
More  I  observ'd  peculiar  in  the  maid. 
The  8un  declined  had  shot  his  western  ray, 
'W^en,  tir'd  With  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  purposed  to  unbend  the  evening  hours. 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers. 
I  calVd  before  I  sat  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands) ; 
Lore  had  oi^in'd  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 
With  awful  homaee,  and  submissive  dread. 
The  maid  approacn*d,  on  my  declining  head 
To  pour  the  oils :  she  trembled  as  she  pour'd ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour'd 
My  nearer  face ;  and  now  recall'd  her  eye, 
And  hcav'd,  and  strove  to  hide,  a  sudden  sigh. 
And  whence,  said  I,  canst  thou  have  dread  or  pun  t 
^Vh&t  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean ! 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear? 
For  sure,  I  added,  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne*er  felt  love*s  an^er,  or  received  his  dart. 

AbaKh'd  she  blush'd,  and  with  disorder  spoke : 
Her  rising  shame  adom'd  the  words  it  broke. 

If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  hear 
The  humble  series  of  his  handmaid's  care; 
0 !  while  she  tells  it,  let  him  not  put  on 
The  look  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  throne ! 
0 !  let  not  death  severe  in  gloiy  lie 
In  the  king's  frown  and  terror  of  his  eye  t 
Mine  to  ohej,  thy  part  is  to  ordain ; 
And,  though  to  mention  be  to  sufier  pain, 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  m  v  wo  recite, 
If  weeping,  I  find  favour  in  his  sight. 
Flow  put,  my  tears,  full  rising  his  delight. 
0 !  witness  wth  beneath,  and  heaven  above ! 
For  can  I  hide  it !  I  am  sick  of  love ; 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear. 
Or  loTe  be  calrd  what  is  indeed  despair. 

Thou  Sovereign  Power,  whose  iecret  will  controls 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  souls  I 


Why  hast  thou  plac'd  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disiMUe ! 
The  miehty  object  of  that  raging  fire. 
In  whioi,  unpitied,  Abra  must  expire. 
Had  he  b«en  bom  some  simple  shepherd's  heir. 
The  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care. 
At  mom  with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run. 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 
Still  asking  where  he  made  his  flock  to  rest  at  noon ; 
For  him  at  night,  the  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  ha«ty  joy  prepar'd  the  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  the  swain. 
Wavering,  impatient,  toss'd  by  hope  and  fear. 
Till  he  and  loy  together  should  appear. 
And  the  loird  dog  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 
I  should  have  luU'd  the  lovely  youth  to  rest. 
And  from  beneath  his  head,  at  dawning  day. 
With  softest  care  have  stol'n  my  arm  away. 
To  rise,  and  from  the  fold  release  his  sheep. 
Fond  of  his  flock,  indulgent  to  his  sleep. 
Ox  if  kind  heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame 
(For  sure  firom  heaven  the  faithful  ardour  came), 
Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power ; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir'd, 
Found  the  lov'd  prince,  and  told  what  I  desir'd. 
Then  I  had  come,  preventing  ^eba's  queen. 
To  see  the  oomeliest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
To  hear  the  charming  poet's  amorous  song. 
And  sather  honey  fallmg  from  his  tongue. 
To  take  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouUi, 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south. 
Likening  his  grace,  his  person,  and  his  mien. 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bri^t  his  eves,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  temper'd  light  from  crystal  streams ; 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  cheek ;  his  bosom  fiur 
As  silver ;  the  curl'd  ringlets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivory,  with  sapphires  intenpers'd,  explains 
How  white  his  hands,  how  blue  the  manly  veins. 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firmly  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  lees  and  feet ; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine. 
Straight  as  the  palm-tree,  strong  as  is  the  pine* 
Saffron  and  myrrh  are  on  his  garments  shed. 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  his  head. 
What  utter  I !  where  am  I  ?  wretched  maid  1 
Die,  Abra,  die :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  nis  high  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  race ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thy  womb. 
With  unborn  monarchs  chaig'a,  and  Solomons  to 
come. 
Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prevail. 

0  foolish  maid  I  and  oh,  unhappy  tale !    *    * 

1  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fond  excess  proclaim'd  her  passion  true. 
And  generous  pity  to  that  truth  was  dile. 
Well  I  intreated  her,  who  well  deserv'd ; 

I  call'd  her  often,  for  she  alway  ser?'d. 
Use  made  her  person  easy  to  my  sieht. 
And  ease  insensibly  produc'd  delight. 
Whene'er  I  revell'd  m  the  women's  bowers 
(For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours). 
The  apples  she  nad  gathered  smelt  most  sweet, 
The  cake  she  kneadMl  was  the  savoury  meat : 
But  fruits  their  odour  lost,  and  meats  their  taste, 
If  gentle  Abra  had  not  deck'd  the  feast. 
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Dishonour'd  did  the  sparkling  goblet  stand. 
Unless  receiyed  from  gentle  Abra's  hand ; 
And,  when  the  yiigins  fonn'd  the  evening  choir, 
Raising  their  Toices  to  the  master  lyre, 
Too  flat  I  thought  this  roioe,  and  that  too  shrill, 
One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill ; 
Nor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music's  tone. 
Till  all  was  hush'd,  and  Abra  sung  alone. 
Fairer  she  seem'd  distinguish'd  from  the  rest, 
And  better  mien  disclos^,  as  better  drest* 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  tied. 
To  juster  bounds  confin'd  its  rising  pride. 
The  blushing  rubj  on  her  snowy  breast 
Render'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  confessed ; 
Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm. 
And  ereiy  gem  augmented  ereiy  charm. 
Her  senses  pleased,  her  beauty  still  improVd, 
And  die  more  loyd./  grew,  as  more  beloy'd. 


The  Tkirf<^  ^  CordeUer.-^A  Ballad. 
To  the  ttma  of  *  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury.' 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris,  must  needs  know  the 
Grive, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  braye ; 
Where  honour  and  justice  most  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet. 
Deny  down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had  put 
on. 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but  hmn ; 
There  ^e  'squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  Imight  of  At 

post, 
Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes  no 
mote  Gfosr  d. 
Deny  down,  ^cc 

Great  claima  ace  there  made,  and  great  secrets  an 
known; 
And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has  his  own ; 
But  mj  hearers  c^  out.  What  a  deuce  doet  thou  ail  t 
Cut  off  thy  reflections,  and  giye  us  thy  tale. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

'Twas  there,  then,  in  ciyil  re8t)ect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  £alse  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause^ 
A  Norman,  though  late,  was  obliged  to  appear; 
And  who  to  assist,  but  a  grave  Cordelier  I 
Deny  down,  kc 

The  'squire,  whote  good  grace  was  to  open  the  scene, 
Seem'd  not  in  fireat  haste  that  the  show  should  b^;in ; 
Now  fitted  the  nalter,  now  trayers'd  the  cart ; 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart. 
Deny  down,  &c 

What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son  I  says  the 
priest. 
You  murder'd,  an  sonj,  and  have  been  oonfess'd. 
0  father  I  my  sonow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon ; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken. 
Deny  down,  ^tc 

Pough,  prithee  ne'er  trouble  thy  head  with  such 
fiuLcies; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  fiom  St  Ftancis ; 
If  the  money  you  promis'd  be  brou^t  to  the  chest, 
You  have  only  to  die ;  let  the  chunh  do  the  mt. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

And  what  will  folks  tay,  if  they  see  you  aftaidt 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  Knew  not  my  trade ; 
Couiace,  friend,  for  to-day  is  your  period  of  sonow ; 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  ma,  to-morrow* 
Deny  down,  Iec 


To-morrow  I  our  hero  replied  in  a  firi^^t ; 
He  that's  hang'd  before  noon,  ought  to  think  «f  to- 
night; 
Tell  your  beads,  quoth  the  priest,  and  be  &irljrtn»'d 

up. 
For  you  sunly  to-night  shall  in  panuiise  sup. 
Deny  down,  oc. 

Alas  I  quoth  the  'squire,  howe'er  sumptaou  & 
trsat, 
Pari>leu  I  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat; 
I  should  therefon  esteem  it  great  favour  and  gnoe, 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  plaoe; 
Derry  down,  &c. 

That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  yon  to 
boot; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  must  niii; 
The  feast  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  taste. 
For  this  nignt,  Dy  our  order,  is  macked  for  a  tut. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  said, 
Despatdi  me,  I  prithee,  this  troubleeome  blade; 
For  thy  cord  ana  my  cord  both  equally  tie. 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  ma  die 
Derry  down,  etc 


The  Camdeon, 

As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 

To  have  no  colours  of  his  own ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue. 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue ; 

And  struts  as  mudi  in  ready  li^t. 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sigih^ 

As  if  the  rain&w  were  in  tail. 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male ; 

So  the  young  squire,  when  first  he  comes 

From  country  school  to  Will's  orTom^ 

And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own. 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down. 

Till  some  acquaintance,  sood  or  Dad, 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad. 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang ; 

They  jest,  nply,  dispute,  harangue ; 

He  acts  and  talks,  as  they  befriend  him, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  laid  him* 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chanoH^ 
His  merit  or  ms  vice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues. 
That  rMbd  and  comment  upon  news ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  &oe ; 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tcmgue  runs  o'er 
What  they  have  said  the  week  be&re; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right. 
And  teaches  Marlborougn  iriien  to  fi|^ 
Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  mon  wealUi  than  wit, 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bob^ 
And  settles  in  tne  Humdrum  Club ; 
He  learns  how  stocks  will  fiiU  or  rise; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation ; 
And  says  that  learning  noils  a  nation. 
But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  nis  hits, 
And  drinks  champaign  amon^  the  wits ; 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towenng  lasses; 
Repeats  you  venes  wrote  on  glasses ; 
Is  m  the  chair ;  prescribes  the  law; 
And  's  loVd  by  tnose  he  never  taw. 
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When  poets  wrote  and  painters  drew. 
As  nature  pointed  out  uie  riew ; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  spoil  the  well-proportion'd  piece ; 
And  in  our  yene  ere  monkish  mymes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic,  chimes ; 
Ere  on  the  flowetj  lands  of  Rhodes, 
Those  knights  had  fixed  their  dull  abodes, 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write, 
N(»:  caPd  to  pray,  nor  dar'd  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  historians  note, 
Liy'd  there,  a  bursess,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Plinj's  writings  show, 
ApeUes  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  time  and  place, 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 
Piqu'd  bj  Protogenes's  fame. 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  ApeUes  came, 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  mend, 
Prepar'd  to  censure,  or  commend ; 
Here  to  absolTO,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings ; 
His  serrants  follow  with  the  things : 
Appean  the  goremante  of  th'  house, 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use : 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no. 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogenes  lire  heret 
Tes,  sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  ur 
And  curtsy  low,  but  iust  calPd  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  derout. 
Who  came  on  purpose,  sir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church ;  'tis  Venus'  day : 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stay. 
To  see  our  Venus  1  'tis  the  piece 
The  most  renown'd  throughout  all  Greece ; 
So  like  th'  original,  ther  say : 
Bat  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  sir,  at  six  (*tis  now  past  three), 
Bromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  find  my  master,  sir,  at  home. 

Tea«  says  a  critic  big  with  laughter. 
Was  found  some  twenty  ages  after ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read. 
Tis  yery  true ;  but  we*ll  proceed. 

And,  sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leaye  your  name. — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  me  that  board.    No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.    With  one  judicious  stroke, 
On  the  plain  ground  ApeUes  drew 
A  circle  rqpilarly  true : 
And  wiU  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he^ 
To  show  your  master  this  from  me  I 
B^  it  he  presently  wiU  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co« 
He  eare  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
SmUing  and  curtsying.  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shaU  not  fiul  to  teU  my  master : 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  (usaster, 
rU  keep  it  my  own  self :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  proyerb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  seryant,  sir — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Apelles  came. 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here, 
WiU  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  fix>m  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  presum'd  to  swell  the  round. 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  li^, 
Tis  thus  (he  ordered  me  to  say). 


Thus  write  the  punters  of  this  isle ; 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style. 

She  said,  and  to  his  hand  restor'd 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  nappy  line  were  liud 
Such  obvious  light  and  eaanr  shade, 
The  Paris'  apple  stood  confess'd. 
Or  Leda's  ege,  or  Chloe's  breast. 
ApeUes  viewd  the  finish'd  piece ; 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece ! 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  express'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  colour'd  best, 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line. 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design : 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  grant. 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  duUest  genius  cannot  fail 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men, 
With  compass,  pencU,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  name 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts  and  country's  praise ; 
And  in  their  working,  took  great  care 
That  aU  was  fbU,  and  roun^  and  fair. 

{SickoKrd's  Thdory  of  the  Mind.'] 

[From  *  Alma.*] 

I  say,  whatever  you  maintain 

Of  Alma^  in  the  heart  or  brain. 

The  plainest  man  aUve  may  tell  ye. 

Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly. 

From  hence  she  se^ds  out  those  suppUes, 

Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise : 

Your  stomach  makes  the  fabric  loU 

Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 

The  great  Achilles  might  employ 

The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  Troy ; 

He  dined  on  lion's  manow,  spread 

On  toasts  of  ammunition  br^ad ; 

But,  by  his  mother  sent  away 

Amongst  the  Thracian  giiis  to  play, 

Effeminate  he  sat  and  quiet — 

Strange  prt>dttct  of  a  cheese-cake  diet  I    *    * 

Observe  the  various  operations 

Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nations. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 

Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel  t 

But  who  shall  stand  his  rage  or  fbroe 

If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  hone  t 

Ballads,  and  eggi^  and  lighter  fan^ 

Tune  the  ItaUan  spark's  guitar ; 

And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 

Tokay  and  coffee  cause  this  work 

Between  the  German  and  the  Turk ; 

And  both,  as  they  provisions  want, 

Chicane,  avoid,  retire,  and  faint.    *    * 

As,  in  a  watch's  fine  machine. 

Though  many  artful  spring  are  seen  ; 

The  added  movements,  which  declare 

How  fuU  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 

Derive  their  secondary  power 

From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour ; 

For  though  these  gimcracks  were  away 

(QiiareS  would  not  swear,  but  Quara  would  say). 

However  more  reduced  and  plain. 

The  watch  would  stiU  a  watch  remain : 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases, 

The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces. 


iThendnd. 


>  FrolMbly  a  noted  watchmakHr  of  the  day. 
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Is  naw  no  louger  what  It  wu. 

And  Tou  msj  e'en  go  sell  the  ctue. 

Sn,  ir  unprejudiced  you  scan 

The  going!  of  this  dock-work,  mui. 

You  find  a  hundred  maienieQU  nuide 

B;  fine  derices  in  his  hcftd  ; 

But  'til  the  itomach'a  >olid  stroke 

That  tellfl  his  being  what's  o'clock. 

If  JOB  take  off  this  rhitoric  trigger. 

He  talks  no  moH  in  trope  and  figure  ; 

Or  clog  hii  mathemaiie  whee!, 

His  buildings  fall,  his  ship  stands  «till ; 

Or,  lastly,  break  his  politic  weight, 

His  voice  no  longer  rules  the  state  : 

Yet,  if  theae  finer  whimi  are  gone, 

Yout  clock,  though  plain,  wilt  still  go  on  : 

Bat,  spoil  the  organ  of  digestion. 

And  you  entirely  change  the  qaestion ; 

Alma's  affairs  no  power  can  mend; 

The  jest,  alM  !  is  at  an  end  ; 

Soon  ceases  all  the  worldly  bustle. 

And  yon  conugo  the  corpse  t«  Russel.' 


The  prose  works  of  Addison  constitute  ti\e  chief 
source  of  his  fume ;  but  his  mnse  prored  the  archi- 
tect of  hl^  fortune,  and  led  him  Srst  to  distinc- 
tion.   From  his  character,  station,  und  talents,  no 

iD  of  his  day  exercised  a  more  extensive  or  beae- 
fldal  influence  on  litcratore.    Joskph  Addison,  the 


>f  an  English  dean,  vim  born  at  Milston,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1672.  Uc  disUngnished  himself  at  Oxford 
by  bis  Latin  poetry,  and  appeared  first  in  English 
Terse  by  an  address  to  Uryden,  written  in  his 
twenty-second  year,     It  opens  thai : 

How  long,  great  poet  I  shall  thy  sacred  lays 

ProToke  our  wonder,  and  transcend  our  praise  [ 

Can  neither  iujuriM  of  time  or  age 

Damp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  ra^  1 

Not  so  thy  Olid  in  hii  exile  wrote  ; 

Orief  ehill'dhis  l»east,ud  cbeck'd  his  rising  thought ; 

■  Pmbsbljr  so  uoderlslwr. 


The  yoathful  poet's  praise  <^  bii  great  master  is 
confined  to  his  translations,  works  which  a  modeni  [ 
eulo^t  would  scarcely  select  m  tbe  pecaliar  gloiy  i 
of  rhjden.  Addison  ilso  coDtriboled  an  Eany  en  ' 
Virgnl's  Georgics.  prefixed  to  Dryden's  transliiiaiL  ' 
His  remarks  are  brief,  but  findyuid  dearly  wiittn. '. 
At  the  same  time,  be  translated  the  famA  Gea|ic  i 
and  it  was  published  in  Dryden's  Uiacdlany,  iuned 
in  1693.  with  a  warm  commendation  from  the  agtd  ' 
poet  on  the  '  most  ingenious  Mr  Addison  of  dford'  , 
Next  year  be  ventured  on  a  holds'  flight— i4i  ^> 


ning    sketches  of  Chaucer,   Spemer,  i 
Cowley,  MUton,  Waller,  &c    We  subjoin  the  lino 
on  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen,  tbon^  if  we  sie 
to  beliCTe  Speace,  Addison  had  not  then  read  the 
poet  he  Tcntured  to  criticise : — 
Old  Spenser  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rag^ 
In  ancient  tales  amui'd  a  barbarous  uff ; 
An  age,  that  yet  uncuUivate  and  mda, 

Hiere'er  the^--" 
Through  path! 

To  dens  of  dragons  and  eacbanled  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleas'd  of  yore. 
Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  mor« ; 
The  long-spun  allegories  fuUame  grow, 
niiile  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  view  well-plessed,  at  distance,  all  the  si^ts 
Of  arms  and  palfreys,  battles,  fields,  and  fights. 
And  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knights. 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  liie  shades  decay. 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 
This  (ubdncd  and  frigid  character  of  Spenser  ilwn 
that  Addison  wanted  both  the  fire  and  tbe  bmcy  af 
the  poet     His  next  production  is  equaltj  tame  ani 
commonplace,  but  the  theme  was  more  congenisl  to  ' 
his  style ;  it  is  ^  Poan  to  Hi*  Majtttg,  Pmattd  to 
(Ac  Jjtrd  KitptT.    Lord  Soroers,  then  the  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  w»a  gratified  by  tbis  compliment,  aid 
became  one  of  tbe  steadiest  patrons  of  Addison.   In 
1699,  lie  procoied  for  him  a  pension  of  X300  a-yesr. 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Italy.   The  govern- 
ment patronage  was  never  better  bestowed.    The 
poet  entered  upon  his  travels,  and  resided  ablHd 
two  years,  writing  from  thence  a  poetical  Lrtirr 
from  Ilafg  to  Charlei  Lord  Halifax.  ITOI.    Ibis  a 
the  most  elegant  and  nnimated  of  oU  his  poetial 
productions.      The   classic   ruins   of  Rome,   lbs 
'  heavenly  figures'  of  Raphael,  the  river  Tiber,  isd 
streanls  '  immortalised  in  song,'  and  all  the  gcddea 
groves  and  flowery  mcndows  of  Italy,  seem,  as  Pate 
has   remarked,    '  to  have  raised   bis   tsncy.   sod 
brightened  bis  expressions.'     There   was  also,  u  ' 
Goldsmith  observed,  a  strain  of  political  thinkiae 
in  the  Letter,  that  was  then  new  to  our  poelry. 
Kb  returned  to  England  in   170!.     The  death  li  ' 
King  William  deprived  him  of  his  peniion.  and  ap- 
peared to  crush  his  hopes  and  expectatioDi;  l><it  I 
being  afterwards  engaged  to  celebrate  in  verse  tbe  I 
battle  of  Blenheim,  Addison  so  gratified  tbe  lord-  ' 
treasurer,  Godoiphin,  by  his  '  gaiette  in  rhyme,"  thsl 
he  was  appointed  a  commisGioner  of  appeila    He  , 
was  next  made  under  secretary  of  state,  and  vest 
to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Whattos,  ^ 
lord-lieutenant.    The  queen  also  made  him  keepet  ; 
of  the  records  of  Ireland.   Previous  to  Olis  (in  170;), 
Addison  bad  brought  out  his  opera  of  Boamai. 
which  was  not  successful  on  the  staee-    The  slo?  ; 
of   &!t  BouuQond  would  seem  well  adapted  fv  ' 
MO       _ 
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dntmatic  representation ;  uid  In  the  bowen  uid 
ilwlcs  of  Woodilock,  the  poet  bad  materUls  fbr 
tcejxic  descriptkin  and  display.  The  genitu  of 
AddiKHi,  bowGTer,  vai  not  adapted  to  the  drama ; 
and  his  opera  being  confined  in  action,  and  written 
vhollj  in  rhjme,  poueuei  little  to  attract  either 
iHUiers  or  ipectators.  He  wrote  alao  a  comedy, 
Tlu  Drummer,  or  At  HataUd  Hotut,  which  Steele 
brought  ont  after  the  death  of  the  author.  This 
play  cootaioi  a  fond  of  quiet  natural  humour,  but 
has  not  strength  or  breadth  enough  of  character  or 
action  for  tlie  stage  Addison  neit  entered  upon  his 
brilliant  career  aa  an  esaayiit,  aod  by  his  papers  in 
the  Tatler.  Spectator,  and  Gnardian,  left  all  his  con- 
temporaries far  behind  in  this  delightfnl  department 
of  literature.  In  these  papers,  he  first  displayed  that 
chaste  uid  delicate  hnniour,  reflnedobserTation,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  now  form  his  most 
diitingniahinK  characteristics',  and  in  his  Vitiim  of 
Aliria,  hia  Rifiectioiu  m  Watmiialxr  AUtg,  and 
other  of  hia  graver  essays,  he  evinced  amore  poetical 
imagination  and  deeper  vein  of  feeling  than  his  pre- 
Tious  writings  had  at  all  indicated.  In  1713,  his 
tragedy  of  tSio  was  brought  upon  the  stage.  Pope 
thought  the  piece  deficient  io  dramatic  interest,  and 
the  world  has  confirmed  his  Judgment ;  but  he  wrote 
a  pnjogne  for  the  tragedy  in  his  happiest  maoner, 
and  it  was  performed  with  almost  unexampled  snc- 
ceu.  Party  spirit  ran  high  :  the  Whigs  applauded 
the  liberal  senUments  in  the  play,  and  their  cheers 
were  echoed  back  by  the  Tories,  to  show  that  they 
did  not  ap)dy  them  as  censures  on  themaelTct.  After 
ill  the  Whig  enthusiasm.  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent  far 
Booth  the  actor,  who  personated  the  character  of 
('ito,  and  presented  him  with  flfW  guineas,  in  ac- 
knovtedgment,  as  he  said,  of  his  defending  the  cause 
uf  liberty  so  weU  against  a  petpetual  dictator 
(a  hit  at  the  Duke  of  Hnrlborough).  Poetical  eu- 
logiums  were  showered  upon  the  author,  Steele, 
Hughes,  Young,  Tickell,  and  Ambrose  Philips,  being 
imnng  the  writers  of  these  encomiastic  rerses.  The 
queen  expressed  a  wish  that  the  trsged;  should  be 
dedicated  to  her,  but  Addison  had  previously  de- 
signed this  honour  for  his  friend  Tickell;  and  to 
avoid  giving  offence  either  to  his  loyalty  or  liis 
f^iendstiip,  he  published  it  without  any  dedication. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
and  was  performed  by  the  Jesuits  in  tlieir  college 
at  St  Omers.  '  Being,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  •  in 
form  and  essence  raUier  a  Trench  than  on  English 
phy,  it  is  one  of  the  few  English  tragedies  whicli 
ffrtigners  have  admired.'  The  unities  of  time  and 
place  have  been  preserved,  and  the  action  of  U;e 
play  is  consequently  much  restricted.  Cato  abounds 
in  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  contains 
pBuages  of  great  dignity  and  sonorous  diction ;  but 
the  poet  fails  to  unlock  the  sources  of  passion  and 
natural  emotion.  It  is  a  splendid  and  imposing 
work  of  art,  with  the  grace  and  majesty,  and  also 
Itie  lifelessness,  of  a  noble  antique  statue.  Addison 
was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  had  long 
aipired  to  the  band  of  the  countess-dowager  of 
W'arwick,  whom  he  had  flrst  known  by  becoming 
tutor  to  her  ion,  and  he  was  united  to  her  in  !7 16. 
The  poet  '  married  discord  in  a  noble  wife.'  His 
niarriage  was  as  nnbappy  aa  I>ryden's  with  Lady 
Klliabutb  Howard.  Both  ladies  awarded  to  their 
huibands  '  the  heraldry  of  hands,  not  hearts,'  and  t^e 
fate  of  the  poets  should  serve  as  beacons  to  warn 
imbitious  literary  adventurers.  Addison  received 
bis  tiighest  political  honour  in  1717,  when  he  was 
niide  secretary  of  state ;  but  he  held  the  office  only 
lur  a  short  time.  He  wanted  the  physical  boldness 
«iid  ready  nsoorces  of  an  efl^ire  pnblic  speaker, 
iuid  Kot  unaUe  to  defend  his  measures  in  parlia- 


ment He  is  also  said  to  luTe  been  slow  and  fas- 
tidious in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
office.  Whenheheldthe  situationofmidersecretaTy 
he  was  employed  to  send  word  to  Prince  GeOTge  a 
HanoTCT  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne ;  but  the  critical  nicety  of  the  author 
overpowered  his  official  experience,  and  Addison  was 
so  distracted  by  the  clioice  of  expression,  tliat  the 
task  was  given  to  a  clerk,  who  boasted  of  having 
done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison.  The  Ioto  of 
vnlgar  wonder  may  have  exaggerated  the  poet's 
inaptitude  for  bosiness,  bnt  it  is  certain  he  was  no 
orator.  He  retired  fronl  the  principal  secretaryship 
with  a  pension  of  £1500  per  annum,  and  during  hi* 
reUrement,  engaged  himself  in  vrittDg  a  work  on  the 


Ok,  MicdalcQ  CtiUce^,  I 
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Enidencet  of  the  Chriilia*  Rtliyion,  which  lie  did  not 
live  to  complete.  He  was  oppressed  by  asthma  and 
dropsy,  and  was  conscious  that  he  should  die  at 
comparatively  an  early  age.  Two  anecdotes  bi« 
related  of  his  deathbed.  He  sent,  as  Pope  relates,  a 
message  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Gay.  desiring  to 
see  him.  Gay  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  Adduon 
begged  his  forgiveoess  for  an  iiyury  he  had  done 
him,  for  which,  he  said,  he  would  recompense  him  if 
he  recovered.  Tlic  nature  or  extent  of  the  fnjni7 
he  did  not  explain,  but  Gay  supposed  it  refbrred  to 
his  having  prevented  some  preferment  designed  for 
him  by  the  court.  At  another  time,  he  requested  an 
interview  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  reclaim  tram  a  dissipated  and  licentious 
life,  '  I  have  sent  for  you,'  he  said, '  that  you  may 
see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can, die.'  The  event 
thos  calmly  anticipated  took  place  in  Holland 
house  on  the  17th  of  June  1719.  A  minute  or 
critical  review  of  the  daily  life  of  Addison,  and  his 
Interconrse  with  his  literary  associates,  is  calculated 
to  diminish  our  reverence  and  afibction.  The 
qoarreU  of  rival  wits  have  long  been  proverbial,  and 
Addison  was  also  soured  by  pditical  diS^nce*  and 
contention.    Bis  temper  was  jealous  and  taciturn 
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(until  thsved  by  irine);  andtbentiTeof  Pope,  th>t 
he  could  '  bear  no  livil  near  the  throne,'  leemi  to 
hsTe  been  just  and  well-founded.  His  qnafrels  irith 
Pope  Kod  Steele  throw  ume  diugreeable  ihadea 
among  the  lights  and  beantiei  of  the  pictDie ;  bnt 
enoDgh  will  (till  remain  to  establiih  Addiaon's  title 
to  the  character  of  a  good  man  and  a  Bincere  Ghrii- 
tian.  The  uniform  tendency  of  all  hi*  vritingi  ii 
hia  beat  and  higheit  eult^iam.  No  man  can  dii- 
aemble  upon  paper  through  jean  of  literary  exer- 
tion, or  on  lopici  calculated  to  diacloie  the  biai  of 
hil  tute«  and  feelings,  and  the  qualities  of  hii  heart 
and  temper.  The  display  of  these  by  Addison  is  so 
fiuclnatijig  and  unafTect^  that  the  impression  made 
by  his  writings,  as  has  been  finely  remarked,  is 
'like  being  recalled  to  a  sense  of  somethiog  like 
that  original  purity  from  which  man  haa  been  long 


A  '  Lift  of  Addison,'  in  two  volumes,  by  Lucy 
Aiken,  published  in  1843,  contuns  seTeral  letters 
supplied  by  a  descendant  oT  Tickell.  This  work  ia 
written  in  a  strain  of  nnraried  eulogium,  and  it 
fluently  rnijiut  to  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  other 
contemporaries  of  Addison.  The  most  Interesting 
of  the  letters  were  written  by  Addison  during  bis 
early  travels ;  and  thongh  brief,  and  often  Incorrect, 
contain  touches  of  his  inimitable  pen.  He  tlius  re- 
cords bis  impressions  of  France :— '  Truly,  by  what 
I  hare  yet  seen,  they  are  the  happiest  nation  in  the 
world.  Tis  not  in  the  power  (rf  want  or  slarery  to 
mdce  'em  miserable.  There  la  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country  but  mirth  and  poxerty.  Erery 
one  sings,  laogbs,  and  starves.  Their  conTersatioo 
it  generally  agreeable  •,  for  If  they  have  any  wit  or 
sense,  they  are  sure  to  show  it.  They  never  mend 
upon  a  second  meeting,  bnt  nae  all  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  at  first  sight  that  a  long  intimacy  or 
abondance  of  wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an  Engliah- 
man.  Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  this 
art  of  showing  themselvei  to  the  best  advantage. 
Tbey  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the 
worst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  best  airs.  EveiT 
one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  cliarming  a  look 
and  posture  aa  Sir  God&ey  Kneller  coiud  draw 


After  aome  fhrther  experience,  ha  recors  to  Ibr 

same  subject :  — '  I  have  already  seen,  aa  I  infiinDal  ' 
you  in  my  last;  all  the  king's  palaces,  and  have  now 
teen  a  great  part  of  the  countryj  I  never  thcnjhl 
there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  eiceasive  mig-      i 
nifi(«nce  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  bodi 
together.    One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  tim 
appears  in  everything  about  the  king ,-  bnt  at  lia      I 
aame  time  it  makes  half  his  mhjects  go  tiar«-f(iut 
The  people  are,  however,  the  haptnest  in  the  war)4 
and  enjoy  frnm  the  benefit  of  their  dimale  tod      j 
natural  constitution  such  a  perpetnal  mirth  tud 
easiness  of  temper,  aa  evoi  hber^  and  plenty  aa-      . 
not  bestow   on  those  of  other  natiinu.    Devntioi      | 
and  loyalty  are  everywhere  at  their  greatest  height, 
but  iw*m|ng  teemi  to  rtm  vety  low,  eapedwlly  in  '    i 
the  yotmger  people ;  for  all  the  riung  geniuses  hsre 
turned  their  ambition  another  way,  and  endeavonred 
to  make  thedr  fbrtunes  in  the  army.    The  bdlet      ' 
lettres  in  particular  seem  to  be  hut  sbort-lired  iD 

In  acknowledging  a  present  of  a  snoff-box,  wt  let  ' 
traces  of  the  easy  wit  and  ptayfhlneat  of  the  Ep«c-  i 
tatoF : — '  About  three  days  ago,  Hr  Bocher  pot  >  | 
very  pretty  snuff-box  in  my  hand.  I  waa  not  a  litllc 
pleased  to  hear  Uiat  it  belonged  to  mytdf,  and  wh 
much  more  to  when  I  foimd  it  was  a  present  brm  \ 
a  gentleman  that  I  have  to  great  an  hooonr  for.  ( 
Yoa  do  not  probatdy  foresee  ^t  it  would  draw  (o 
yon  the  trouble  of  a  letter,  btrt  you  must  bhrneyciBr-  ' 
tdf  for  it  For  my  put,  I  can  no  mote  accept  rf  s  i 
snuff-box  without  returning  my  acknowledgmentt.  '' 
tlian  I  can  take  snuff  without  aneezing  after  it  ,i 
This  last,  1  mnst  own  to  you,  ia  so  great  an  ahsii>  ' 
dity,  that  I  should  he  ashamed  to  confess  it,  were  .] 
not  1  in  hopes  of  correcting  it  very  speedily.  I  tn 
obterved  to  have  my  box  oftener  in  my  hand  thaa  ' 
thote  that  have  bin  used  to  one  these  twtsitj  jfn. '' 
fhr  I  cant  forbear  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  when- ; 
ever  I  think  of  Mr  Dashwood.  Ton  know  Mr  Bsji  ]l 
recommanda  snoff  as  a  great  provocative  to  wit.  i, 
bnt  yon  may  prodnoe  this  letter  aa  a  itaoding  evi-  '' 
deuce  againat him.  I  have,  ainoethebeginningof  it  |j 
taken  above  a  dotet)  pinchea.  and  ttill  find  mjadf 
much  more  inclined  to  tneen  than  to  je«b  FKst  j 
whence  I  conclude,  that  wit  and  tobacco  an  not  I 
inseparaUai  or  to  make  a  pun  oTit,  tbo' a  Bian  m* j  I 
be  mastex^  a  snuff-box,  '■ 

"  Non  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  Kasam."        '| 


writing  to  always  carrya  a  Horace  in  hia  pocket' 

The  same  taste  which  led  Addiion,  as  wc  hivt 
seen,  to  censure  at  Ailsome  the  wild  and  gorgeoof 
genius  of  Spenser,  made  him  look  with  indiffbroice; 
it  not  aversion,  on  the  splendid  sceDery  of  the  Alp* : 
'  I  am  just  arrived  at  Geneva,'  he  says, '  by  a  vny 
troubleeoroe  journey  over  the  Alpa,  where  I  hs^e 
been  for  some  dayi  together  shiTertng  amiog  ti» 
eternal  snows.  My  head  is  stjll  giddy  witii  moon- 
tains  and  precipices,  and  yoa  cant  imagine  bow 
much  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight  ofa  pbai,  thst  ii 
as  agreeable  to  me  at  present  as  a  shore  waa  aboat 
a  year  ago,  after  oar  tempest  at  Genoa.* 

Ttie  matured  powvs  of  Addison  show  little  rf 
this  tame  prosaic  feeling.  The  higher  of  his  estiyi. 
and  hia  mtidsmon  the  Paradiae  Lost,  betray  aoin- 
senslbility  to  the  nobler  Ijeautiea  of  creatim,  or  the 
■ubUme  efl^iODS  of  genius.  His  concqitiaDS  were 
enlai^,  and  his  mmd  expanded,  by  that  Uttnir 
study  and  teflectioT]  fhrni  irtiich  hia  political  smta- 
tion  never  divorced  him  evoi  In  the  bofiestaDd  moat 
eDgrcesing  period  of  hit  lifh. 
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[From  the  Zetierfrom  ItdlyJ] 

For  wheresoo'er  I  turn  my  mvish'd  eyes, 
Gaj  gilded  aoenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  dasslo  ground  ;l 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung* 
That  not  a  mountun  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  rerse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  erexy  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 
See  how  the  golden  grores  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserred  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  fezments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  Sodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats. 
Or  coTer  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies.    *    ♦ 
How  has  kind  heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land. 
And  Bcatter'd  blessings  with  a  wastetul  hand  1 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
\^1iile  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  I 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  r«dd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  grwn : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starres  in  th«  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

0  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerAil  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mi^'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  ttie  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  ofi  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  deariy  bought  I 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine  ^ 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine ; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
Tis  Ubcrty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountuns 
smile. 

'  Ode, 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  fordgn  realms,  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Throueh  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

Andbreathed  in  tainted  air. 

1  MaloneBtateethat  this  was  the  first  time  the  plirase  (loMie 
ffratnd,  ainoe  aooommon,  was  ever  used.  It  waa  ridiculed  by 
some  oontemporories  as  yery  quaint  and  affsoted. 


Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil, 

Made  everv  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrheift  seas. 

Think,  0  my  soul !  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Ck>nfusion  dwelt  on  eveiy  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gul&  on  gulfi^ 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord  I 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave,* 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar  d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still* 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deathj 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore ; 
111  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


Ode, 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high,   . 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  framei 

Their  great  original  proclaim : 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale. 
Arid  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
R^>eats  the  stoiy  of  her  birth : 
Wnilst  iJl  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball! 
What  thou^  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  1 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
The  hamd  tl^  made  us  is  divine. 

*  *  The  earliest  compoaltlon  that  I  leoonaot  taking  any  plea 
mue  in  was  the  Vision  of  Ifiraa,  and  a  hymn  of  AddlBon's 
bMlnning,"  How  are  thy  servants  West,  O  Lord  r  Iparticu 
lariy  ramember  one  hslf-cUmaa,  which  was  mnsio  to  my  boy 
ishear: 

*'  For  thongh  hi  dreadful  whirls  we  hmig 
High  on  the  broken  ware." ' 

Bunu-^Letter  1»  Dr  Moore, 
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[The  BaUle  ofBlmlidm.1 
[From  *  The  Campaign.*] 

But  DOW  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far, 
In  shriller  dangours  animates  the  war ; 
Confed'rate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards  to  Bayaria's  join'd, 
Unfurl  tneir  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews. 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  riews 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  anaj,  and  dreadful  lengthy 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  faJtaX  day  its  miAij  course  began. 
That  the  grier'd  world  had  long  desir'd  in  yun ; 
States  that  their  new  captiyitjr  oemoan'd. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  m  exile  groan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 
And  prayen  in  bitterness  of  soul  prdferr'd  ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  providence  assail'd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  tows,  at  length  preyail'd ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heay'n  design'd  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  brarest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 
And  thint  of  glory  quells  the  lore  of  life. 
No  Tulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 
Heat  of  reyenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possess'd  the  middle  space. 
That  unproTok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  0,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  ini  battle  join'd ! 
Mcthinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound. 
The  victor's  shoilts  and  dying  groans  confound ; 
The  dreadful  bunt  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
'Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  prov'd. 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  nosts  unmov'a, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surrey'^. 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repuu'd  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  Tate  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

[The  concluding  simile  of  the  angel  has  been  much 
celebrated,  and  was  so  admired  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
that  on  seeing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  poem,  he  rewarded  the  poet  by  appointing  him, 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Locke  (who  had  been  promotod),  a 
commissioner  of  appeals.] 

[From  the  Tragedy  of  Colo.] 
Act  iv.— Boena  iv. 
Be*«nter  Fortius.  ^ 

Portiut,  Hisfortune  on  misfortune  1  grief  on  grief  I 
My  brother  Marcus 

Cato,  — -^—  Hah  I  what  has  he  done  t 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  1  has  he  ffiven  way  1 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass  ! 


Portim.  Scarce  had  I  left  my  finther.bat  I  met  him 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  eoldien. 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  oovcr'd  o'er  with  wounds. 
Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes ; 
Till  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Omirest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  lUL 

Caio.  I'm  satisfied. 

Portkti. Nor  did  he  fall  before 

His  sword  had  pierced  throu^  the  false  heart  of 

Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.    I  saw  the  hoair  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Caio,  Thuiks  to  the  gods !  my  boy  £as  done  hii 
duty. 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sore  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Portiui, Long  miy  they  keep  asunder! 

Lucius.  O  Cato !  arm  thy  soul  wiUi  all  its  patience; 
See  where  tiie  corse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches ! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarmed. 
Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

Cato,  [meeting  the  corpse.] 
Welcome,  my  son  I  here  lay  him  down,  my  firienda, 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  thoae  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  u  death,  when  eamVl  by  virtue ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth !  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friaadsl 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato's  house  had  sU)od 
Secure,  and  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Rome  demands  ii 

Juba,  Was  ever  man  like  this !  [Jiidi. 

QfUo, Alas  !  my  friends, 

Why  moom  you  thus  t  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  your  hearts.    Tis  Rome  requires  our  tean. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  eaiih| 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  moiei.  * 
O  liberty  I  O  virtue  1  O  my  country  ! 

/«&!.  Behold  that  upright  man  I    Rome  fiUi  his 
eyes 
With  tears  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

[Ande. 

Cato.  Whate'er  the  Roman  virtue  has  subdued. 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  ace  Cnar'a. 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Sdpios  conquered : 
Even  Pompey  fought  for  Cesar.    Oh  !  my  friends! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  fallen  I  0  curst  ambition  I 
Fallen  into  Csesar's  hands !  our  great  fore&thas 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

Jvba.  While  Cato  lives,  Cesar  will  blush  to  mc 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 

CkUo,  Cassar  ashamed  1  has  not  he  seen  Phaisslis ! 

Lttcim,  Calo,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  u«. 

Cato.  Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'^  oat  of 
danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor^s  hand. 
CsBsar  shall  never  say  I  conquer'd  Cato^ 
But  oh !  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts :  a  thousand  secret  tecron 
Rise  in  my  soul :  how  shall  I  save  my  firiendsl 
Tis  now,  0  CsBsar,  I  begin  to  fiear  thee ! 

Xucncf.  Cesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  hinL 

Cato.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you  !  let  him  know 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  m^  friends  mvr  pass  unpunish'd. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  rq^in  Numidia^ 
Or  seek  the  conqueror !  . 
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Juba.  ■    ■    ■     --  If  I  forwke  thee 
Whilst  I  h«TG  life.nuj  heareii  kbandon  Jub*'. 

Cole.  Thy  yirtues,  prince,  if  I  foreuea  aright. 
Will  one  day  mike  thee  gnU  ;  at  Rome,  hemiAer, 
Tvill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Caio'a  friend. 
Portiiu,  draw  near  1    Hj  lou,  thou  oft  has  seen 


Spent,  arerpower'd,  despurinz  oTinccesa: 

Let  me  adriae  tbee  la  retreat  betimes 

To  th7  patemal  leat,  the  Sabine  field, 

H1wra  the  great  Ceiuor  tailed  with  his  aim  handa. 

And  all  our  frngnl  uiceeton  vera  blest 

In  humble  Tirtuee  and  a  mnl  life. 

There  lire  retired  ;  pn;  for  the  peace  of  Rome ; 

Content  thjeelf  to  be  obaciinlj  good. 

When  Tice  prarails,  and  impioni  men  bear  nraj. 

The  poet  of  honour  is  a  priTate  «tatioii. 

Porliiu.  I  hope  my  father  doea  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Portioa  that  he  scoma  himMl£ 

€kUo.  Kanwell,  my  friends  t  if  then  be  taj  of  you 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  Tictor'i  cletQency, 
Know,  then  are  shipe  prepared  br  my  command 
(Thdr  sails  alre^y  opening  to  the  winds) 
That  eball  conTey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
Is  there  au^t  else,  my  friends,  I  c&n  do  for  jou  I 
The  eenqueror  dr>wB  near.    Once  more  janwell  I 
If  e'er  we  meet  HereaAer,  we  shall  meet 
Id  happier  dimet,  and  on  a  aafer  ahoie. 
Where  Oesar  zwrer  ehall  approach  us  more. 

[Pointing  to  lut  dead  too. 
Then  the  brare  youth,  with  Iotb  of  Tiitiie  fired, 
Wim  peatly  in  his  country's  cause  eipired. 
Shall  Inov  be  coDOuer'd.     The  fina  patriot  (hen 
(Who  made  the  wel&re  of  mauUnd  his  can), 
Though  atill,  by  faction,  xice,  and  fortune  ci»t, 
Shall  find  the  generoos  labour  was  not  lost. 


(CiTO,  allae,  illttaig  Id  a  tfaaocfatfnl  parim :  In  hli  huid 
Pun'r  book  na  the  Imnurlalltr  of  ibe  SouL  A  drnm  nmd 
on  tbs  tibl*  bj  him.] 

It  miut  be  so — Ftato,  tiiou  leason'at  well  I— 
Else  whence  this  pleaeing  hope,  this  fond  denie, 
This  loDgine  after  immintali^  I 
Ot  whence  this  secret  d>«>d,  add  inward  honor. 
Of  falling  into  nou^t  I  why  shrinlu  the  soul 
Ruk  on  oenelf,  and  startles  at  destniotion  t 
Tia  the  diTinltj  that  stirs  within  us ; 
Tia  hearen  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
^d  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eiamitjr  I  thou  pleaging,  dio^ful  thought  t 
riirough  what  rariety  of  untried  being, 
rhrough  what  new  scenes  and  cliangea  muet  we  pais  1 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect,  lies  befon  me ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
flen  will  1  hold.     If  there's  a  power  abore  ua, 
\\nd  that  then  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
rhrouf  h  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
Vnd  that  which  he  delights  in  muat  be  happy. 
3ut  when  t   or  where  I     This  world  was  made  for 

Osar. 
:'m  weary  of  cmjectures.    This  must  end  them. 

[ioymj  hit  hand  im  hit  tword. 
rhm  am  I  doublir  aim'd  :  my  death  and  life, 
tfy  bane  and  antidote  are  both  befon  me: 
rhis  in  »  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
3ut  this  informs  me  I  shall  neret  die. 
rbe  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
^t  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
rhe  Stan  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
■Jrow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  aink  in  yean; 
^ut  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
L'nhurt  amidst  (he  wan  of  elements, 
rhe  wrecks  of  natter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 


What  means  this  heaTiness  that  hangs  upon  me  t 
This  letharg]'  that  creep*  through  ^  my  senses  1 
Nature  oppress'd,  and  haresi'd  out  with  can, 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  farour  her. 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  freeh  intb  life. 
An  offering  fit  for  hetiTen.     Let  guilt  or  fcar 
Disturb  man's  nst :  Cato  knows  neither  of  them ; 
Indiffereat  in  hia  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 


llnguish 


Jonathan  Swift,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  age,  was  bora  in  Dublin  in  lfi67.  His 
fitther  was  tteward  to  the  society  of  the  Eing'a  Inns, 
*""  died  in  great  poverty  before  the  birth  of  his  dJe- 
-uished  son.  Swift  was  supported  by  his  uncle ) 
tlie  diCDinstaQces  of  want  and  dependence  with 


i%«f.-  Jdfi-. 

which  he  was  early  familiar,  seem  to  have  fnak  deep 
In  his  hau)iht7  soul.  'Bom  a  pqathumous  child,'  I 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '  and  bred  np  an  object  of 
charity,  he  early  adopted  the  custom  of  observing 
his  birUi-day  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of  lonow, 
and  of  reading,  when  it  aaniittlly  recurred,  the 
striking  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Job  laments 
and  execrates  the  day  upon  which  it  was  said  in 
his  father's  house  "that  a  man-child  was  bora."' 
Swift  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which  he 
left  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  waa  received  into 
the  honse  of  Sir  WiHiam  Temple,  a  distant  relation 
of  his  mother.  Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and 
indulgedhopesof  preferment,  which  were  never  rea- 
lised. In  1G92  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  ahorlly  after 
obt^ning  this  distinction  be  resolved  to  quit  the 
estaUIahment  of  Temple  and  take  orders  in  the 
Iriah  church.  He  procured  the  prebend  of  Kilroot, 
in  the  dioceae  of  Connor,  but  was  soon  disgusted 
with  the  life  of  an  obscure  country  clergyman  with 
an  Income  of  £100  a-year.  He  return^  to  Hoor- 
park,  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  threw 
up  his  Uvjng  at  Kilroot.  Temple  died  in  1699,  and 
the  poet  was  glad  to  accompany  Lord  Berkeley  to 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chajdain.  From  this 
nobleman  be  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aghar,  and 
the  vicarage*  of  Laracor  and  Bathve^tgan  I  to  which 
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was  afterwards  added  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin, 
making  his  income  only  about  £200  per  annum. 
At  Moorpark,  Swift  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Misi  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  steward,  and,  on  his  settlement  in  Ireland, 
this  lady,  accompanied  by  another  female  of  middle 
age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neighbourhood  Her  future 
life  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Swift, 
and  he  has  immortalised  her  tmder  the  name  of 
Stella. 

In  1701,  Swift  became  a  political  writer  on  the 
side  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  his  visits  to  England,  he 
associated  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot  In 
1710,  conceiying  that  he  was  neglected  by  the  mi- 
nistry, he  quaiT^led  with  the  Whigs,  and  united  with 
Harleyand  the  Tory  administration.    He  was  re- 
ceiTed  with  open  arms.    'I  stand  with  the  new 
people,'  he  writes  to  Stella,  '  ten  times  better  than 
ever  I  did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more 
caressed.'    He  carried  with  him  shining  weapons 
for  party  warfare  —  irresistible  and  unscrupiUous 
satire,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless  spirit    From 
his  new  allies,  he  received,  in  1713,  the  deanery  of 
St  Patrick's.    Ihiring  his  residence  in  England,  he 
had  engaged  the  affections  of  another  young  lady, 
Esther  Yanhomrigh,    who,   under   the    name   of 
Vanessa,  rivalled  Stella  in  poetical  celebrity,  and  in 
personal  misfortune.    After  the  death  of  her  father, 
this  young  lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Irdand, 
where  their  fauer  had  left  a  small  properly  near 
Dublin.    Human  nature  has,  perhaps,  never  before 
or  since  pesented  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  such 
transcenaent  powers  m  Swift  involved  in  such  a 
pitiable  labyrinth  of  the  Aflbctions.>    His  pride  or 
ambition  led  him  to  postpone  indefinitely  his  mar- 
riage with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  attached. 
Though,  he  said,  he  *  loved  her  better  than  his  life  a 
thousand  millions  of  times,'  he  kept  her  hanging 
on  in  a  state  of  hope  deferved«  injurious  alike  to  her 
peace  and  her  reputation.    Did  he  fear  the  scorn 
and 'laughter  of  the  world,  if  he  should  marry  the 
obscure  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward  ? 
He  dared  not  afterwards,  with  manly  sincerity,  de- 
clare his  situation  to  Vanessa,  when  this  second 
victim  avowed  her  passion.    He  was  flattered  tiiat 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
sighed  for  '  a  gown  of  forty-four,'  and  he  did  not 
stop  to  weigh  the  consequences.    The  removal  of 
Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  St^  had  gone  before,  to  be 
near  the  presence  of  Swift — ^her  irrepressible  passion, 
which  no  coldness  or  neglect  could  extinguish — ^her 
life  of  deep  seclusion,  only  chequered  by  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  Swift,  each  of  which  she  commemo- 
rated by  planting  with  her  own  hand  a  laiuel  in  the 
garden  where  tiiey  met — her  agonizing   remon- 
strances, when  aU  her  devotion  and  her  offerings 
had  failed,  are  touching  beyond  expression. 

'  The  reason  I  write  to  you,'  she  says,  '  is  because 
I  cannot  tell  it  to  you,  should  I  see  you.  For  when 
I  begin  to  compLiin,  then  you  are  angry ;  and  there 
is  something  in  your  looks  so  awf^il,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb.  O  t  that  you  may  have  but  so  much  re- 
gard for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch 
your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can. 
Did  you  but  Imow  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it 
would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  I 
cannot  help  teUing  you  this,  and  live.' 

To  a  being  thus  agitated  and  engrossed  with  the 
strongest  passion,  how  poor,  how  crue!,  must  have 
seem^  Hie  return  of  Swift  I 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart, 

In  every  scene  had  kept  hiB  heart ; 

Had  righed  and  languished,  vowed  and  writ. 

For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit ; 


But  books,  and  time,  and  state  a&iis, 
Had  spoiled  his  fashionable  airs ; 
He  now  oould  praise,  esteem,  approve, 
But  understooci  not  what  was  love : 
His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  ne  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book. 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

The  tragedy  continued  to  deepen  as  it  approsdied 
the  dose.  Eight  years  had  Vanessa  nursed  in  toll- 
tude  the  hopeless  attachment  At  length  she  wrote 
to  Stella,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  copneiion 
between  her  and  Swift ;  the  latter  dbtuoed  the  Citd 
letter,  and  rode  instantly  to  Marley  abbey,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.  *  As  he  entered 
the  apartment,*  to  adopt  the  picturesque  langns((c 
of  Scott  in  recording  the  scene,  *  the  stenmess  of  Us 
countenance,  which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  expren 
the  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vsnessa 
with  such  tOTor,  that  she  oould  scarce  ask  whether 
he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by  flinging  s 
letter  on  the  table ;  and  Instantly  leaving  tiie  hsoK. 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  DulSin.  When 
Vanessa  opened  the  packet  she  only  found  her  ovn 
letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant  She 
sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  ddsyed 
yet  cherished  hopes  which  had  so  long  sickmed  her 
heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  c€  hin 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  theoa.  How  long 
she  survived  this  last  interview  is  uncertain,  hct 
the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.'* 

Even  Stella,  though  ultimately  united  to  Swift 
dropped  into  the  grave  without  any  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  lie ;  they  were  married  in  secrecy  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanery,  when  on  her  part  all  bat  life 
had  faded  away.  The  fUr  sufferers  were  deeply 
avenged.  But  let  us  adopt  the  only  «^aritahle~ 
perhaps  the  just— interpretation  of  Swiff  s  coDdoct; 
the  malady  which  at  length  overwhdmed  his  resan 
might  then  have  been  lurking  in  his  flnme;  the 
heart  might  have  felt  its  ravages  before  the  intel- 
lect A  comparison  of  dates  proves  tiiat  it  vii 
some  years  before  Vanessa's  d^th  that  the  scene 
occurred  which  has  been  related  by  Young,  the 
author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts.'  Swift  was  wslkmg 
with  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dablio.  , 
'Perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,'  says  Yoong,  'I 


*  The  talenti  of  Vinn—  may  be  seen  from  her  letten  to 
Swift  They  are  farther  erlnoed  In  the  foDowinf  Ode  to 
Spring,  In  which  she  alludes  to  her  nnhappy  attaduiMat  >- 

Hail,  blushing  goddess,  beauteoos  fipdag ! 
Who  in  thy  jocund  train  dost  bring 
LoTBs  and  graces— emUing  hom»— 
Balmy  breexea— frsgrant  fiowers ; 
Cknne,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue. 
Nature's  fidod  charms  renew ! 

Yet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hadl  ? 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  mote  the  rsH 
With  such  transeendant  beauty  blows. 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene. 
And  shared  with  me  thoee  Joys  setone. 
When,  unpeccelTed,  the  lambent  firs 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  derive } 
Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue. 
The  truths  which  aagels  might  have  smv. 
Divine  imprest  their  gentls  sway. 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend. 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh  I  stUl  corOoined,  your  incense  rise. 
And  waft  sweet  odours  to  the  sides  I 
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vent  back,  ud  foimd  him  fixed  m  k  itatne.  «id 
eameitly  gazing  upward  at  ■  noble  elm,  which  in 
its  uppeixaoat  branchet  wu  much  decajed.  Point- 
ing  at  it,  he  (aid,  "  I  ihall  be  like  that  tree  -,  I  ibij] 
die  at  the  top." '  The  lame  preaentiment  flndi  ex- 
preidim  in  hi*  exqniiite  imitation  of  Horace  (book 
u.  Mtire  6.),  made  in  conjonctlon  with  Fope : — 

IVe  often  iriihed  that  I  had  clear 
For  life  rii  hundred  ponndi  a^rear, 

A  handiome  houH  to  lodge  a  mend, 
A  river  at  mT  garden's  end, 
A  terrace-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  jet  out  to  plant  a  wood. 
WeU,  now  1  haie  all  this  and  mora, 

But  heie  a  grieiance  teemi  to  lie, 

AH  this  i«  mine  but  till  1  die  ; 

I  can't  but  think  Hwould  toand  mora  clerer. 

To  me  and  to  m;  hein  for  eier. 

If  1  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  gioat 
By  anj  trick  or  any  fault; 
And  if  I  piay  b;  reason'*  rules, 
And  not  like  forty  other  foolt. 
As  thui, '  Vouchsafe,  oh  sracious  Maker  I 
To  grant  me  thii  and  "to^ei  acre ; 
Or  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleaiure, 
Direct  my  ploujh  to  find  atreasute!' 
But  onlr  what  my  atation  fits, 
And  to  ic  itpt  u>  my  right  vritt; 
Preserre,  Almighty  ProTidence  1 


Something  in  retM  aa  true  as  proee. 
Swift  WM  at  fint  diiliked  in  Ireland,  bnt  the 
Drapier'i  LtUtri  and  Other  works  gave  him  nn- 
bounded  popularity.  His  wish  to  serve  Ireland  was 
one  of  hii  ruling  pasaionsi  yet  it  was  toioething  like 
the  instinct  of  the  inferior  animals  towards  their 
offiipring;  waywardness,  contempt,  and  abuse  were 
itrangely  mingled  with  affectionate  attachment  and 
udent  ^al.  Kisses  and  cnries  were  altemataly  on 
his  lips,  Ireland,  however,  gave  Swift  her  whole 
heart — he  was  more  than  king  of  the  rabble.  After 
Farious  attacks  of  deafiiess  and  giddiness,  his  temper 
tiecame  ungo*emabla.  and  hil  teason  gave  way. 
Truly  uid  beantlftilly  baa  Scott  said,  'the  stage 
darkened  ere  the  curtain  felL'  Swiff  s  almost  toul 
silence  during  the  hut  three  years  of  his  life  (for  the 
last  rear  he  spoke  not  a  word)  appals  and  overawes 
the  imagination.  He  died  cm  the  19th  of  October 
1745,  and  was  Interred  In  St  Fatriok'a  cathedral, 
amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  hla  oountrymeo. 
His  fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  he  left 
chiefly  to  ftund  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Dublin,  which 
he  bad  long  meditated. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  be  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad, 
And  showed,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  oMion  wanted  it  so  much. 
Gattica'i  TravdM  and  the  Talt  of  a  Tub  mntt  ever 
be  the  chief  comer-stonei  of  Swift's  fiune.     Tlie 
purity  of  his  prose  s^le  readera  it  a  model  of  Eng- 
lish compositioQ,    He  conld  wither  with  his  irony 
and  invective  i  excite  to  mirHi  witii  hia  wit  and  in- 
vention ;  transport  aa  with  wonder  at  his  marvellous 
powers  of  grotesque  and  ludicrous  combination,  his 
knowledge  of  bomon  nature  (piercing  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men),  and  his  matchless  power  of  feign- 
ing reality,  and  assuming  at  pleasure  different  cha- 
ractcra  and  situations  in  life.    He  is  often  disguat- 
inglycoane  and  grosB  in  his  style  and  subjectsi  bnt 
hia  groasness  is  uways  repnlaive,  not  seductive. 
Swift's  poeti7  to  per&ct,  exactly  as  the  dd  Dalch 


Tomb  o(  Swiftin  DdUIb  latlwAnL 

content  to  laah  the  IKvolitiea  of  the  age,  and  to  de- 
pict its  absurdities.    In  his  too  fhjthfiil  representa- 
tions, there  is  much  to  condemn  and  much  to  admire. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  truth  and  humour  of  his  Citg 
Shower,  and  hit  description  of  MomingT     Or  the 
hvelinesB  of  his  Grand  Quatim  Debated,  in  which 
the  knight,  his  lady,  and  the  chambermaid,  art  st 
admirably  drawn  P    Hia  most  ambitious  fllglit  is  lui 
Rhapaody  on  Poetry,  and  even  this  is  pitched  in  a 
pretty  tow  key.  Its  beat  line*  ore  easily  remembered : 
Not  empire  to  the  rising  snn. 
By  ralonr,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  tuning  laws  to  govern  states  ; 
Not  skill  in  Bcianon  profonjid. 
So  lane  to  gra^  the  cirele  nmnd. 
Such  heaTenly  mfluence  tvqnire, 
Aa  how  to  etnke  the  Muses  lyi«. 
Not  beggar'a  brat  on  bulk  b<^t. 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedler  Scot, 
Not  boy  bmnght  up  to  cleaning  shoes. 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews. 
Not  infanta  dropt,  the  ipurions  pledgee 
Of  gipsies  litterrnr  under  hedges, 
Ale  BO  disqualified  by  fate 
To  rise  in  eharch,  or  law,  or  state, 
As  he  whom  Phcebaa  In  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  hre. 
Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death  are  the  fl 
example  of  his  peculiar  poetical  f^n.    He  predicts 
what  his  friends  will  say  of  his  illness,  his.death, 
and  his  reputation,  varying  the  style  and  the  topics 
to  suit  each  of  the  parties.  The  veniScadoo  is  easy 
and  Sowing,  with  nothing  but  the  most  familial  and 
commonplace  expressions.     Iliere  are  soma  Lttle 
touches  of  homely  pathos,  which  are  felt  like  trick- 
ling tears,  and  the  effect  of  the  piece  altogether  Is 
electrical  i  it  corriee  with  it  tlie  s&ongeat  convio- 
tJon  of  its  ainoerity  and  truth  i  and  we  see  and  feel 
__^ ^17, 
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(espedaUy  as  yean  creep  on)  how  foithM  a  depicter 
of  human  nature,  in  iti  frailty  and  weakness,  was 
the  misanthropic  dean  of  St  Patrick's. 

[ii  Zkaerijiiion  of  the  MonUng.'] 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 
Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  mom's  approach. 
The  slipehod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  pued  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous  airs. 
Prepared  to  scruh  the  eaitry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  Kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
The  small-eoal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 
Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  through  half  the 

street. 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 
Duly  let  out  a*night8  to  steal  for  fees ; 
The  watchful  baiuffs  take  their  silent  stands. 
And  schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

{A  DeacripUon  qfa  CUy  Shower.l 

Careful  obserrers  may  foretell  the  hour 
(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 
While  ram  depends,  the  pensire  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  youll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  eo  not  far  to  dine ; 
You'll  spend  in  ooa(£-hire  more  than  saye  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage, 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tootn  wiu  rage : 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  risins  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flines, 
That  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  Main. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  ^ou  firom  her  mop— but  not  so  clean : 
You  fly,  mvoke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunned  the  unequal  strife. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life» 
And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah  I  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade! 
Sole  coat,  where  dust  cemented  bv  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 
Threatening  wiui  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothihg  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout's  a*broach, 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  cal\^  coach. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides, 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs, 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through),  | 


Laocoon  stmck  the  outside  with  his  spear,  i 

And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  li»nnels  flow, 
And  bear  their  toophies  with  them  as  they  go :         j 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  by  their  sij^t  and  smell ' 
They,  as  each  tonent  drives,  with  rapid  finee,  ' 

From  Smithfield  or  St  'Pulchre's  shape  their  coone,  j 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  ridge, 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holbom  Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchen'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  Uood, 
Drowned  puppies,- stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  id  mnd, ' 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumhUng  down  tJK 
flood. 

Baueii  and  PkUemon, 

[Imitated  ftwn  the  Eigfath  Book  of  Ovid^-Witttao  ateotte 
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In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  saints  would  often  leave  thdr  odU, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality, 
To  tnr  good  people's  hospitality. 
It  happened  on  a  winter  night 
(As  authors  of  the  legend  write). 
Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trade^ 
Taking  their  tour  in  mas<|uerade, 
Disgu&d  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  be^ed  from  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints  in  wofhl  stata^ 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  all  the  village  past. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last. 
Where  dwelt  a  ^od  old  honest  yeoman, 
Called  in  the  nei^bourhood  PhilamoB, 
Who  kindly  did  the  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  ni|^ 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire^ 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  Attest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepp^  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
nUed  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  was  wondeifm)  they  found 
Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amaced. 
And  often  on  each  other  gaaed : 
For  both  were  frighted  to  the  heart. 
And  just  b^an  to  cry — *  What  art  f 
Then  sofUv  turned  aside  to  view. 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  awaie  on% 
Told  them  their  calling  and  thor  enant: 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours ; 
But,  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boon, 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  mund. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drowned: 
While  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  liefore  your  ejes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fiur  and  soft, 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloll ; 
Aloft  rose  eveiy  beam  and  rafter. 
The  heav^  wall  climbed  slowly  sAer. 

The  chimney  widened,  and  grew  higber. 

Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 
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The  kettle  to  tlie  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist ; 
Bat  with  the  up-side  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  vain ;  for  some  superior  force. 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  coarse ; 
Doomed  oyer  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  belL 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels : 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower ; 
The  flier,  which,  thought 't  had  leaden  feet. 
Turned  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see't. 
Now,  slackened  by  some  secret  power. 
Can  hardly  more  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered : 
And  still  its  lore  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares ; 
Warning  the  cook>maid  not  to  bum 
That  roMt  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  ffroaning  chair  was  seen  to  crawl. 
Like  a  nuge  snail,  half  up  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glitterinff  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode. 
Compact  of  tiinber  many  a  load ; 
Such  as  our  grandsires  wont  to  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  stUl  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  feats  as  these. 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees ; 
The  hermits  then  desire  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said,  my  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine : 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  graider's  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 
About  each  arm  a  pudding  sleeve : 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassocktsrew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
But  being  old,  continued  just 
As  threadbare  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 
Could  smoke  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news : 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next. 
Vamped  in  the  preface  and  the  text : 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  had  the^service  all  by  heart : 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fast. 
And  tiiought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  last : 


Against  dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine : 
Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  system, 
But  classic  authors — he  ne'er  missed  them. 

Thus  having  furbished  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  played  their  farce  on : 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edged  with  Colberteen : 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  nis  eyes : 
Amased  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus,  happy  in  their  change  of  life. 
Were  several  years  the  man  and  wife : 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last. 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past, 
They  went  bv  chance,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  the  churchyard  to  fetch  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  I 
Sprout,  quoth  the  roan,  what's  this  you  tell  ns  t 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  t 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too 

Nay now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson,  of  the  green, 
Remembers  he  the  trees  hath  seen  ; 
Hell  talk  of  them  from  noon  to  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight ; 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town, 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed. 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved ; 
Grew  scrabby,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  it. 


[  Vena  on  hii  <nen  Death,'] 

As  Rochefbucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  &ult  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
'  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us.' 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move. 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equal  raised  above  our  size. 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstract  my  view  t 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  moet. 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind, 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  killed,  or  trophy  won ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  overiopt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt  t 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout, 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
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How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own  I 

What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  Bee 
His  brother  write  aa  well  as  hel 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  wish  his  rivals  all  in  hell  f 

Her  end  when  emulation  misses. 
She  turns  to  envy,  stings,  and  hisses : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride. 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 
Vain  human  kind  1  fantastic  race  I 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  1 
Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride. 
Their  empire  in  our  heuis  divide. 
Give  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 
'TIS  all  on  me  a  usuri>ation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line, 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 
When  he  can  in  one  oouplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  o^,  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit. 
I  gheve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  bitinff  way. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  mend, 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  I  was  bom  to  introduce. 
Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 
St  John,l  as  well  as  Pulteney,^  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  pride. 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside : 
If  with  such  talents  heaven  hath  blett  'em^ 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  f 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  friend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  tiy  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood. 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  si^ak : 
See,  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  1 
Poor  gentleman  1  he  droops  apace  1 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memoir  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit  1 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter, 
Or  change  his  comrades  onoe  a  quarter: 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

For  poetry,  he's  past  his  prime ; 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme : 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decayed. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  muse  a  jade. 

1  Lord  TlKxmnt  BoUngbroke. 

t  William  Pulteney,  Esq.,  created  Earl  of  Bath. 


I'd  have  him  throw  away  his 

But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men. 

And  then  their  tenderness  i^pcaxs 
B^  adding  laigely  to  my  yean : 
He's  older  than  he  would  be  reckoned, 
And  well  remembers  Charles  Uie  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing ; 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring. 
They  hug  themselves  and  reason  thus : 
It  is  Hot  yet  so  bad  with  us. 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  trms^ 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hapm. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend 
No  enemy  can  match  a  fnend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profeBS^ 
The  merit  of  a  luc^  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  coune, 
And  servants  answer, '  Worse  and  wmel'} 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell. 
That,  God  be  praised  1  the  dean  is  well. 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  beet, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
'  You  know  I  always  feared  the  wont, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.' 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover. 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  I 
What  hearty  praters,  that  I  should  mend! 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept! 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept! 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear ; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year, 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  ftst. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive! 
How  is  the  dean  t  he's  just  ^ive. 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read ; 
He  hardly  breathes.    The  dean  is  dead. 
Before  the  passing-bell  b^[un. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  has  ran ; 
Oh  1  may  we  all  for  dei^  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left !  and  who's  his  heirl 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  ii ; 
'Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim  I 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him! 
Mere  env^,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — ^but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  dean  in  all  the  nation 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation ! 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  I 

Now  Grub  Street  wits  are  all  employed ; 
With  elegies  the  i^wn  is  cloyed : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  pM>er 
To  curse  the  dean,  or  bless  the  drapier. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame^ 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears, 
He  might  have  lived  these  tweotjjmii 
For  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound. 
From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
Tis  told  at  court  the  dean  is  dead. 
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And  Lady  Suffolk^  in  the  spleen 
RunB  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen ; 
The  queen  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries,  •  Is  he  gone !  tis  time  he  should. 
He's  dead,  you  say,  then  let  him  rot  I 
I'm  glad  tlie  medals  were  forgot. 
I  promised  him,  I  own ;  but  when ! 
I  only  was  the  princess  then ; 
But  now  as  consort  of  the  kin^, 
You  know  'tis  quite  another  thing.'^ 
Now  CharteriSj^at  Sir  Robert's*  levee, 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heayy ; 
•Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes 
(Cries  Bob^,  I'm  sorry  for  the  news : 
Oh,  were  the  wretch  out  liring  still, 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will  !^ 
Or  had  a  nutre  on  his  head, 
Prorided  Bolingbroke  was  dead  !* 

Now  Curle<i  Us  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  Remains ! 
And  then  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
ReTised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Gibber. 
He'll  treat  me,  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters  ;7 
Reyire  the  libels  bom  to  die, 
Which  Pope  must  bear,  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  lore  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  pieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 
St  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 

*  I'm  sorry — ^but  we  all  must  die  I'  ^ 

Indifference  dad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies ; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  nerer  pity  felt ! 
When  we  are  lashed,  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  uod. 

The  fools  my  juniors  by  a  year 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  deatti  approached,  to  stand  between ; 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling. 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Hare  better  learned  to  act  their  parts. 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 

*  The  dean  is  dead  (pray,  what  is  trumps !) 
Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  111  venture  for  the  vole.) 

Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall. 
(I  wiiih  I  knew  what  king  to  call.^ 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attena 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend : 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrew  night : 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 
If  he  should  &aI  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loved  the  dean — (I  lead  a  heart) 
Bat  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 


1  The  Oountess  of  Suffolk  (fonnerly  Mn  Hovwd),  a  lady  of 
the  queoa'k  bcd-efanmber. 

>  dueen  CaroliiM  had,  when  princeas,  profmiaed  Swift  a  pra- 
aent  of  meidala,  which  promiae  was  nerer  f ulfllled. 

8  Colonel  Francia  Charteria,  of  infamooa  chaiacter,  on  whom 
an  eptt^ih  waa  written  by  Pr  Arbuthnot. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than  fint  mlniater  of  state,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Orf ord. 

6  William  Pulteney,  Esq.,  the  great  rival  of  Walpola. 

«  An  infamona  bookadlar,  who  pabliahed  things  in  the  dean's 
name,  which  he  never  wrote. 

7  For  some  of  theae  practioea  he  waa  brooght  before  the 
Honae  of  liordf. 


His  time  was  come,  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' 

Why  do  we  grieve  thai  friends  should  die! 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene ! 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean, 
Who  now,  aJas !  no  more  is  missed, 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo  t 
Departed :  and  his  works  must  follow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goeSy^ 

Inquires  for  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 

Says  Lintot,  *  I  have  heard  the  name ; 

He  died  a  year  a«o.*    *  The  same.' 

He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 

'  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-Lane.  ^ 

I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books, 

Last  Monday  to  the  pastry-cook's. 

To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  I 

I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 

And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 

His  way  of  writing  now  is  past ;  • 

The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff, 

But  spick-and-span  I  have  enough. 

Pray,  but  do  give  me  leave  to  show  'em ; 

Here's  CoUey  Gibber's  birth-day  poem  ; 

This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen 

By  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  queen. 

Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penned 

Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend ; 

It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 

On  minbters  is  disaffection. 

Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication, 

And  Mr  Henley's^  last  oration. 

The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet ; 

Your  honour  please  to  aave  a  sett' 
«  *  • 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
'  The  dean,  if  we  believe  report, 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
Although  ironicallv  grave, 
He  shi^ed  the  fool,  and  lashed  tho  knave. 
To  steed  a  hint,  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.' 
'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  stoiy ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied. 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 
'  Can  we  the  D»pier  then  forget  t 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt ! 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letters  1' 
*  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters ; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading. 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding ; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet ; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim. 
Court,  city,  camp — all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered. 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour  i 

1  Bernard  Lintot,  a  boolneUer.   See  Pope's  •  Dnnolid'  and 
Lettera. 

>  A  place  where  old  hooka  are  sold. 

8  Commonly  called  Orator  Henloy,  a  qnaek  pteaoher  in  Lon« 
don,  of  great  notoriety  In  his  day. 
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What  scenes  of  eril  he  anravels, 
In  satires,  libels,  Ijine  travels ! 
Not  sparing  his  o^'n  clergy-cloth, 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  !* 
*  Perhaps  I  may  allow,  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  rein. 
And  seemed  determined  not  to  starre  It, 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abashed, 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lashed. 
If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame  f 
He  neither  knew  you,  nor  your  name : 
Should  vice  expect  to  *scape  rebuke. 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke ! 
His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed. 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power. 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 
He  would  have  deemed  it  a  disgrace, 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him, 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him ; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters. 
So  often  seen  caressing  Charteris. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum. 
Yet  never  stoml  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour. 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.' 
'  Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  seneral  odium  drew  him. 
Which,  if  he  liked,  much  good  may't  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 
But  discontent  against  the  times : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers, 
Perltaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled : 
I  say  no  more — ^because  he's  dead. 
What  writings  has  he  left  behind  t 
I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind : 
A  few  in  verse  ;  but  moat  in  prose : 
Some  hiffh-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : 
^1  scril^led  in  tne  worst  of  times. 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes ; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay 


1 


more,  defend 


cr. 


As  never  favouring  the  Pretender : 

Or  libels  vet  concealed  from  sight. 

Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite  : 

Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 

A  lie  at  every  second  word<— — 

OflEsnaive  to  a  loyal  ear : 

But — not  ona  sermon,  yon  may  swear.' 

'  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 

I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 

Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em  ; 

But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  'em. 

As  with  a  moral  view  designed. 

To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

And,  if  he  often  missed  his  aim. 

The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 

The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor ; 

I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 


*     And,  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes^ 
Methinkf  you  may  forgive  his  adies.* 

The  Cframd  QueHioii  DAaied: 

Uniethcr  Hamilton's  Bawn  should  be  tamed  inlo  a  Bsnaik 
oraMalt-housiu    I7»l» 


Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight^  full  of 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  w«ghty  affair. 

This  Hamilton's  Bawn,'  whilst  it  sticlks  on  my  hsad, 

I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 

But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 

For  a  bctrrad:  or  malt-kovmt  we  now  moat  eonnder. 

First,  let  me  suppose  I  make  it  a  malt-hoose. 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  fidl  to  us ; 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  grain, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer. 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheada  a  vear : 
With  a  dosen  laiip  vessels  my  VMilt  shall  be  stond; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board : 
And  von  and  the  dean  no  more  shall  eombine 
To  stint  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humour,  permit  you  to  purloin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  airloin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  pondered  again  and  i^n  on*t : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent. 
Whatever  they  give  me  I  most  be  oootcnt. 
Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate  $ 
And  rather  than  that  I  would  lose  my  estate. 

Thus  ended  the  knight :  thus  bcinn  his  meek  wife; 
It  mtut  and  tkaU  be  a  barrack,  my  life. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comes. 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums.^ 
With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  heraelf  deanf 
I'm  all  over  daubed  when  I  sit  by  the  dean. 
But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear. 
The  captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  deanahip  a  atraw. 
For  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe ; 
Or  should  ne  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert. 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayeiii 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  mau 

Thus  argued  my  lady,  but  argued  in  vain ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolved  to  maintain. 

But  Hannah,^  who  listened  to  all  that  was  past. 
And  could  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste. 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  calM  to  be  dr«st. 
Cried,  Madam,  whv,  surely  my  master's  poaaest 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster!  how  fine  it  will  sound! 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  madam,  I  guessed  there  would  never  come  good. 
When  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Duby  and  Wood.^ 
And  now  my  dream's  out ;  for  I  was  a-dresoned 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat ;  0  dear,  how  I  screamed ! 
And  after,  methoucht,  I  had  loat  my  new  shoes; 
And  Molly  she  said  I  should  hear  some  ill  newi. 

*  Swifl  spent  ahnott  a  wholeyear  (ITM-tf)  atO«rfiDrt«iDtte 
north  of  Irdand,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arthur  Aebtman,  Mrirt^Sir 
Arthur  in  hia  ajpicidtiiTal  improvBOMnto,  and  toftaiim,  a* 
usual,  the  lady  of  the  manor  upon  the  impravanaat  of  her 
health  l^*  walking*  and  her  mind  by  reading.  The  dreoa- 
stanoo of  Sir  Arthur  letting  aminonahufldlng  called  BsBiltoa'h 
Bawn  to  the  crown  for  a  harrack,  gave  xte  to  one  of  tb» 
dean's  most  lively  pieoeo  of  fogltlTe  hmooar^-^SeeWi  Uft  ¥ 
Sufi/L  A  hawn  is  strictly  a  place  near  a  hoiue  eodoaed  vitk 
mod  or  atone  walla  to  keep  the  cattla 

1  Sir  Arthur  Aoheaon,  an  iattanato  fHand  of  the  poet  Or 
Arthur  was  ancestor  of  the  pteacut  Bart  of  Ooafard. 

a  A  large  old  house  helongiag  to  Sir  Arthur,  ^ 
hlaraaidenoci 

>  A  cant  word  in  Ireland  for  apoor  eoimtryclnBFBaa 

*  My  Udy'a  waiting-maid. 
'  Turn  nf  nil  ft  ilhiii'a  maiiagiss 
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Dear  madam,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease, 
Yoa  might  have  a  barrack  whenever  yon  please : 
AiA,  madam,  I  idways  believed  you  so  stout. 
That  for  twenty  deniab  you  would  not  give  out. 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  pwrte&t. 
Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest ; 
But,  madam,  I  beg  you  contrive  and  invent. 
And  wony  him  out,  'till  he  gives  his  consent. 

Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hanged  I  can't  sleep  a  wink : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
1  can't  get  it  out,  though  I'd  never  so  fain. 
1  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived. 
At  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arrived ; 
Of  this,  to  be  sure.  Sir  Arthur  has  warning. 
And  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 

Now  see  when  they  meet  how  tiieir  honours  behave, 
Noble  captain,  your  servant — ^Sir  Arthur,  your  slave ; 
Yoa  honour  me  much — the  honour  is  mine — 
'Twas  a  sad  rainy  night — but  the  morning  is  fine. 
Pny  how  does  ray  liuly ! — ^my  wife's  at  your  service. 
I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervis. 
Oood  morrow,  good  captain — I'll  wait  on  you  down— 
I  You  shan't  stir  a  foot — ^voull  think  me  a  clown — 
For  all  the  world,  captain,  not  half  an  inch  farther — 
You  must  be  obeyed — your  servant.  Sir  Arthur ; 
My  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown — 
I  hope  vou  will  use  my  house  as  your  own. 

'  Go  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your  prate. 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate.' 
Pny  madam,  be  quiet :  what  was  it  I  said  1 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come 
At  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state ; 
The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate ; 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  tantaxa,  while  all  the  boys  hollow. 
See  now  comes  the  captain  all  daubed  with  gold 

lace; 
0,  la !  the  sweet  centleman,  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  ndes  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  creUr,  it  prances  and  rears, 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears ; 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  word  of  command. 
Brawn  up  in  our  court,  when  the  captain  cries,  Stand. 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 

Sn*  sure  I  had  dizened  ^ou  out  like  a  queen), 
e  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour. 
Looks  up  to  jour  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver. 
(His  beaver  is  cocked ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that. 
For  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat ; 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle. 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 

bridle) ; 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air. 
An  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt  I) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  hilt. 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  ana  thus  you  begin : 
Pray  captain,  be  pleased  to  alight  and  walk  in. 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound, 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  halfway  to  the  ground. 
Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  us. 
Via  sure  he'll  oe  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  us ; 
And,  captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay. 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day ; 
You're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  eood  cheer. 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year. 

tf  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest 

l^rd,  madam  !  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest ; 
You  banter  me,  madam,  the  kingdom  must  gran 
You  offioeis,  captain,  are  so  complaisant. 

*  Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming' 
S'o,  madam,  ^  only  Sir  Arthur  a-humming. 


To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story). 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  gloiy ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor^  have  humbled  their  pride, 
For  the  captain's  intreated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  him 

first. 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst ; 
The  servants  amazed  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  his  fine  clothes ; 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran ; 
*  And  madam,'  says  he,  *  if  such  dinners  you  give, 
You'll  never  want  parsons  as  long  as  you  live ; 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose. 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes ; 
G —  d — me,  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  z — s,  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  lent ; 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  i^raid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  band ; 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  like  a  ninny. 
That  the  captun  supposed  he  wras  curate  to  Jenny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown ; 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room, 
O^-  d — ^me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 
A  scholar,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose, 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cnr  6o  to  a  goose  ; 
Your  Novid^  and  Bluhnrkt,  and  Omvnf  and  stuff. 
By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  of  the  nation ; 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool. 
But  at  cuffii  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confessed  he  expected  no  good  o'  mo. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife. 
But  he  mauled  me ;  I  ne'er  was  so  mauled  in  my  life; 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what's  very  odd, 
The  first  man  I  robbed  was  a  parson  by  G~-. 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sioc  to  this  day. 

Never  since  I  vras  bom  did  I  hear  so  i^uch  wit. 
And,  madam,  I  laughed  till  I  thought  I  should  split. 
So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean. 
As  who  should  say,  Noto^  am  J  skinny  and  luoi  f^ 
But  he  durst  not  so  mudi  as  once  open  his  lips. 
And  the  doctor  was  ploguily  down  m  the  hips. 

Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk. 
Till  she  heard  the  dean  call.  Will  your  ladyship  walk  f 
Her  ladyship  answers,  I'm  just  coming  down. 
Then  turning  to  Hannah  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  dbe  was  glad. 
Cried,  *  Hussy,  wny  sure  the  wench  is  gone  mad ; 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains ! 
Come  hither,  and,  take  this  old  sown  for  your  pains. 
But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears. 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers. 
For  your  life  not  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  charge  ye ; 
Give  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy.' 

ALEZANDEB  POPE. 

United  with  Swift  in  friendship  and  in  fume,  but 
possessing  far  higher  powers  as  a  poet,  and  more 
refined  taste  as  a  satirist,  was  Ausxandsb.  Pope, 
bom  in  London  May  22,  1688.  His  father,  a  linen- 
draper,  having  acquired  an  independent  fortune, 
retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest  He  was  a 
Boman  (Catholic,  and  the  young  poet  was  partly 

1  Dr  Jenny,  a  clergymsn  to  the  neighbourhood. 
*  Ovids,  Plutaixdis,  HoDiers.        *  Nicknames  for  my  lady. 
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chetter,  wheTB  ho  lampooned  hii  teacher,  vas 
MTeralj  pnniihed,  ind  alterwardi  taken  borne  b; 
hi*  paienU.  He  educated  himaelf.  and  attended  no 
echool  after  hi*  twelfth  Tear  I  The  whole  of  his 
eari;  life  wm  that  of  a  aeveie  itndent  He  wai  a 
poet  in  hi*  Infaocj'. 


The  writing*  of  Dryden  become  the  ijiore  partjcular 
object  of  hi*  Bdmlrotlon,  and  he  prerailed  upon  a 
friend  to  Introduce  him  to  Will'*  coffeehouse,  which 
Dryden  then  frequented,  that  he  might  hare  the  gra- 
tification of  seeinR  on  author  whom  be  lo  enthusias- 
tically admired.  Pope  wai  then  not  more  than  twelve 
yean  of  age.  He  wrote,  tint  afterward*  destroyed, 
Tarious  dramntic  piece*,  and  at  th?  age  of  sixteen 
composed  his  PoitoroZf,  and  hi*  imitation*  of  Chaucer. 
He  looD  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  eminent 
person*  of  the  day  lK)th  in  politic*  and  literature. 
Id  171 1  appeared  M*  Euoj/oa  Criticiia,  unqueatiou- 
ably  the  finest  piece  of  argumentative  and  reasoning 
poetry  in  the  English  language.  The  work  i*  *aid 
to  have  been  composed  two  yean  before  publication, 
when  Pope  wa*  only  twenty-one.  The  ripene**  of 
jndgment  which  it  diaplay*  ii  truly  marvellou*. 
Addi*on  commended  the  'Essay'  warmly  in  the 
Spectator,  and  it  instantly  rose  into  great  popu- 
l*jity.  The  *tyle  of  Pope  was  now  fbtraed  and  com- 
pete. Hi*  versification  wa*  that  of  his  master, 
Dryden,  bnt  he  gave  the  heroic  couplet  a  peculiar 
terseness,  correctness,  and  melody.  The  e**ay  was 
shortly  ijlerward*  followed  by  the  Sapt  of  tkc  Lock. 
The  stealing  of  a  lock  of  hyr  firom  a  beauty  of  the 
day,  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  by  her  lover.  Lord 
Fetre,  was  taken  setiously,  and  cau*ed  an  estrange- 
ment between  the  famiue*,  and  Pope  wrote  hi* 
poem  to  make  a  jeit  of  the  aSkir,  '  and  laugh  them 
together  again.'  In  thi*  he  did  not  succeed,  but  he 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation  by  ttie  efiTort.     The 


mocAniery  of  the  poem,  fbuildad  apod  the  Boncndia 
theory,  that  the  elementi  are  inhabited  by  ipiril*, ; 
which  they  called  aylph*,  gnomes,  nymphs,  lad  . 
salamanders,  was  added  at  the  suggsstion  t£  Dr 
Garth  and  some  of  hi*  fiienda.  Sylphs  had  bees ' 
prevlontly  mentioiied  m  iovinUe  attendaiia  on  tlK  i 
fltir,  and  the  idea  is  sliadowed  out  in  Siakspcsre'i : 
•And,' and  the  amusements  oftbefkiriMlntbt 'Hid- , 
summer  Nights  Dream.'  But  Pope  has  Uei^cd  tbc . 
delicate  satire  with  the  moat  livdy  fiuicy,  and 
1  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  mcx^-heioic  ' 
poem  in  the  world.  '  It  is,'  ■»*  Jolmaaa, '  the  moit ' 
airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  tlia  moat  ddightfdl  of , 
all  P^e's  compositions.'  The  ToKpfi  ^  Fame  tai 
the  £uiiy  on  an  Ottjbrtiaiatt  LaA),  wera  next  pob- ' 
Uahed)  and  in  1713  appeared  his  Wiudmw  first, 
which  was  chiefly  writt«i  so  Mily  aa  170*.  The 
latter  wa*  evidentiy  fbuoded  on  Draiham's  '  Coqter'i  < 
Hill,'  which  it  li»r  excel*.  Pope  was,  pooperlyspcak- , 
Ing,  DO  mere  descriptiTe  poet  He  m*de  the  pc- ; 
turesque  mbsenieat  to  viewa  of  hlatoiical  mnti. 
or  to  sketches  of  Wi  and  morals.  Bst  most  of  tbe , 
'  Windsor  Poreat'  being   imnposed  in  hi*  ta&a 

5  an,  amidst  the  shades  of  thoaenoUe  woods  whidii 
■eleotedfor  the  theiDeoftiltrerae,tiiaeisiDtht> 
poem  a  greater  display  of  aympathy  with  eiteniil 
nature  and  rural  objecta  than  in  any  of  hi*  otber  \ 
work*.  The  lawns  and  gUdea  of  the  fbmt  tbe . 
nuiet  pUins,  and  blue  hill*,  and  evca  the'pni^l, 
dye*'  (^  the  'wild  heath,'  had  Mrock  hi*  yooi^;, 
imagination.  His  account  of  the  dying  [dustuit  a 
a  flnislied  picture —  i 

See  I  from  the  brake  (he  irtiiinng  {Jieasant  ■;«£;•,    i 

And  mounts  exulting  on  triamphant  wings:  !; 

Short  is  his  joy,  be  feels  the  Seij  wound, 

Flutten  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  gnnuid.        !> 

Ah  1  what  avail  his  glessy  wring  dyes, 

Hia  purple  cT»t  and  scarlet-cinled  eyes  ; 

The  Tivid  green  his  iliining  plntnea  unfold, 

Ui*  painted  wing*,  and  braut  that  flames  wiU  fold  I 

Another  fine  painting  of  external  nKtwe,  as  pc- ' 
turesque  a*  an;  to  be  Ibund  in  the  pon^  de*enp- 
tive  poet*,  i*  the  winter  piece  in  the  'Tetnplei/ ' 


So  Zembla's  rocks  (the  beauteoui  work  of  frost] 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast; 
Pale  Buns,  unfelt,  at  distance  rell  a«ay, 
And  on  the  impassiTe  ice  the  lightninra  play  ; 
Eitenial  buows  the  growing  miss  sup^y. 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  tkj : 
Aa  Atlaa  fixed,  each  hoaiy  pile  ^pean. 
The  gathered  winter  of  a  thouaand  yean. 

Pope  now  commenced  his  tranalaUon  (rf  the  Ili»i 
At  first  the  gigantic  task  oppressed  him  with  ils 
difficulty,  liut  he  grew  more  familiar  with  Hoiner'i 
image*  and  expressions,  and  in  a  short  time  vu 
alile  to  despatch  fifty  verses  a-day.  Great  part  rf 
the  manuscript  waa  written  upon  the  backs  sod 
coven  of  letter*,  evincing  that  it  waa  not  villi- 
out  reason  be  wa*  called  paper-tparvy  Pope.  Tbe 
poet  obtained  a  dear  sum  of  £S3so,  4&  by  tbii 
translatloa ;  his  exclamation — 

Fe  and  thrive, 

waa,  however,  scarcely  ju*t,  if  we  conoder  that  tliif 
large  sum  was  in  bet  a '  beneroleuoe'  frosntbei^'' 
classes  of  sodaty,  good-naturedly  derigued  to  nirsH 
hisUteraryment  n>e(fcnieofPopewa*iio*adv*D«d 
in  an  equal  degree  with  hi*  fttttune  by  hi*  laboun 
as  a  transUtor.  The '  lUel  fhdli^'  of  hi*  rbym& 
the  additional  fobe  ornaments  which  he  imparl" 
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I  to  the  Ancieot  Greek,  and  hit  deputore  ^m  tlie 
'  nice  dilcriiiiinatiaa  of  character  and  speech  which 
I  prevuli  in  Homer,  lire  fnolta  now  univenally  ad- 
I  Diitted.  Cowper  (though  he  failed  himielf  in  Homer) 
\  joitl;  remarka,  that  the  Hiad  and  Odjasc;  in  Pope's 
'  lioods  '  have  no  more  the  air  of  antiquitj  than  if  he 
I  had  hinuclf  invented  them.'     The  succees  of  the 

liind  ted  to  the  translation  of  the  Odyise; ;  but  Pope 
I  called  in  bis  friendi  Broome  and  Fenton  bm  aasistants. 

TheK  two  coadjutors  trBiulalM  twelve  books,  and 
I  the  nolea  were  compiled  by  Broome,    Fenton  re- 

ceiled  i;300,  and  Broome  £500,  while  Pope  had 
I  £9gaj,  Si.  The  Homeric  Inboura  occupied  a  period 
[  of  twelve  years— from  1713  to  l?as.  The  improve- 
r  meiit  of  his  pecuniary  resources  enabled  the  poet  to 

remoTe  from  the  shades  of  Windsor  Forest  to  a 

lituatiun  nearer  the  metropolis.  He  purchased  a 
I  lease  of  a  houie  and  grounds  at  Twickenluiu,  to 


rops'g  TOlii,  TwiDkenhuu. 
which  he  removed  with  bia  father  and  mother,  and 
where  he  contlnQed  to  reside  during  the  remainder 
'  of  hi*  life.  This  clasiic  spot,  which  Pope  delighted 
toimproTe,  and  where  he  wasriiited  byminiitera 
'  of  state,  wita,  poets,  and  be&atiea,  is  now  greatly 
'  de&ced.*  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Oxford  la  1716,  Pope 
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froiH  Ehaa  to  AbelanL     The  delicacy  of  the  poet  in 


passion,  the  beau^  of  his  imagery  and  descriptions, 
the  exquisite  melody  of  his  vers^cation,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  tones  of  an  Eolian  harp,  as  he  suc- 
cessively portrays  the  tumults  of  guilty  love,  the 
deepest  penitence,  and  the  Mghcet  devotional  rap- 
ture, have  never  been  surpassed.  If  less  genial 
tastes  and  a  love  of  satire  withdrew  Pope  from  those 
fountsin- springs  of  the  Muse,  it  waa  obviously  from 
no  want  of  power  in  the  poet  to  display  the  richest 
hues  of  imagination,  or  the  finest  impulses  of  the 
human  mind.  The  ne»t  literary  nndertaking  of 
OUT  author  was  an  edition  of  Shakapeare,  in  which 
he  attempted,  with  but  IndiO^nt  bdcccss,  to  esta- 
blish the  text  of  the  mighty  poet,  and  explain  liia 
obacuritiea.  In  1733,  he  published  his  Eimg  on  Man, 
being  part  of  a  coune  of  moral  philosophy  In  Terse 
whiiSi  he  projected.  The  'Essay'  is  now  read,  not 
for  its  phdosophy,  but  for  its  poetry,     Its  meta- 


and  striking  Inddenti  which 
the  poem.  In  line*  tike  the  following,  he  speaks  with 
a  mingled  sweetness  and   dignity   superior  to  his 
great  master  Dryden ; — 
Hope  gprings  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Maji  never  u,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  conEned,  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 
Lo  ]  the  poor  Indian,  wiioae  untutored  mind 
Sees  Ood  in  clouds,  oi  keais  him  in  the  wind  ; 
His  soul,  pnind  science  never  tauglit  (o  itny 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way  ; 
Yet  simple  aature  to  his  hope  has  given 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill  a  humbler  heaven  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  wooda  embnced. 
Some  happier  ialand  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  alaves  once  more  their  native  laud  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  Ms  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  &ithfal  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 
Oh  Happiness  I  our  being's  end  and  aim, 
Qood,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whate'er  thy  name ; 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  etenia!  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  daie  to  die, 
Which,  still  so  near  ub,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O'erlooked,  seen  doublp,  bj  the  fool,  and  wise ! 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  t  if  dropped  below, 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  t 
Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonda  in  the  flamine  mine  I 
Twined  with  the  wreatha  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harveali!  of  the  field  I 
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Where  mws ! — where  grows  it  not !  If  rain  our  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil. 
Fixed  to  no  spot  is  Happiness  sincere ; 
*Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  ereTywhere ; 
Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free. 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  St  John  I  dwells  with  thee. 
Ask  of  the  learned  the  way !    The  learned  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease  ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  swelled  to  gods,  confess  even  virtue  vain ; 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  eveiything,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Pope's  future  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to 
satire.  In  1727  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Swift,  three  volumes  of  MiacMinies^  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  drew  down  upon  the  authors 
a  torrent  of  invective,  lampoons,  and  libels,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  Dunciad^  by  Pope.  This  ela- 
borate and  splendid  satire  displays  the  fertile  inven- 
tion of  the  poet,  tlie  variety  of  his  illustration,  and 
tlie  unrivalled  force  and  facility  of  his  diction; 
but  it  is  now  read  with  a  feeling  more  allied  to  pity 
than  admiration — pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted 
should  have  allowea  himself  to  descend  to  things  so 
mean,  and  devote  the  end  of  a  great  literary  life  to 
the  infliction  of  retributary  pain  on  every  humble 
aspirant  in  the  world  of  letters.  *I  have  often 
wondered,'  says  Cowper,  '  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  the  Thmdad"  should  liavo  written  these 
lines— 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercj  he  showed  to  others  was 
the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received.'    Sir  Walter 
Scott  lias  justly  remarked,  that  Pope  must  have 
suffered  the  roost  from  these  wretdied  contentions. 
It  is  known  that  his  temper  was  ultimately  much 
changed  for  tlie  worse.    Misfortunes  were  also  now 
gathering  round  him.    Swift  was  fast  verging  on 
insanity,  and  was  lost  to  the  world ;  Atterbury  and 
Gay  died  in  1732  {  and  next  year  his  venerable 
mother,  whose  declining  years  he  had  watched  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  also  expired.    Between  the 
years  1733  and  1740,  Pope  published  his  inimitable 
Epistles,  Satires,  and  Moral  Essays,  addressed  to  his 
friends  Bolingbroko,  Batburst,  Arbuthnot,  &c,  and 
containing  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
mixed  up  with  withering  invective  and  the  fiercest 
denunciations.    In  1742  he  added  a  fourth  book  to 
the  '  Duneiad,'  displaying  the  final  advent  of  the  god- 
dess to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute 
the  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth.    The  point  of 
his  individual  satire,  and  Uie  richness  and  boldness 
of  his  general  design,  attest  the  undiminished  powers 
and  intense  feeling  of  the  poet    Next  year  Pope 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  four  books  of  the 
'  Dunciad,'  and  elevated  Colley  Gibber  to  the  situa- 
tion of  hero  of  tiic  poem.    This  unenviable  honour 
had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  Theobald,  a  tasteless 
critic  and  commentator  on  Shakspeare ;  but  in  thus 
yielding  to  his  personal  dislike  of  Gibber,  Pope  in- 
jured the  force  of  his  satire.    The  laureate,  as  War- 
ton  justiy  remarks,  'with  a  great  stock  of  levity, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  had  sense,  and  wit»  and 
humour ;  and  the  author  of  the  **  Oareless  Husband" 
was  by  no  means  a  proper  king  of  the  dunces.'    Gib- 
ber was  all  vivacity  aiid  conceit— the  very  reverse 
of  personified  dulness. 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound. 

Political  events  came  in  the  rear  of  this  accumulated 
and  vehement  satire  to  agitate  the  last  days  of  Pope. 


The  anticipated  approach  of  the  Pretender  led  the 
government  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  every 
Roman  Gatholic  from  appearing  within  ten  miles  of 
London.  The  poet  complied  with  the  prodomatioo ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  too  ill  to  be  in  town. 
This  *  additional  prodaroation  from  the  Highest  of 
all  Powers,'  as  he  terms  his  sickness,  he  submitted 
to  without  murmuring.  A  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, added  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  study  and  cootem* 
plation,  operating  on  f\  fhtme  naturally  delicate  snd 
deformed  from  birth,  had  completely  exhausted  the 
powers  of  Pope.  He  complained  of  his  inability  to 
think ;  yet,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said, '  I 
am  so  certain  of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  that  I 
seem  to  feel  it  within  roe  as  it  were  by  intuitjon.' 
Another  of  his  dying  leuuirks  was, '  There  is  nothing 
that  is  roeritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ;  and, 
indeed,  friendship  itself  is  only  a  port  of  virtue.'  He 
died  at  Twickenham  on  the  SOth  of  May,  1744. 

The  character  and  genius  of  Pope  have  given  rise 
to  abundance  of  comment  and  speculation.  Tiie 
occasional  fierceness  and  petulance  of  his  satire  csn- 
not  be  justified,  even  by  the  coarse  attacks  of  his 
opponents,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  his  extreme 
sensibility,  to  over^indulged  vanity,  and  to  a  hasty 
and  irritable  temper.  His  sickly  constitution  debsr- 
ring  him  fhnn  active  pursuits,  he  placed  too  high  s 
value  on  mere  literary  fame,  and  was  deficient  in 
the  manly  virtues  of  sincerity  and  candour.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  public  benefactor,  by  stigmatis- 
ing the  vices  of  the  great,  and  lashing  the  absord 
pretenders  to  taste  and  literature.  He  was  a  fimd 
and  steady  friend ;  and  in  all  our  literary  biography, 
there  is  notiiing  finer  than  his  constant  undeviating 
affection  and  reverence  for  his  venoahle  pwents. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  ace ;  | 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath,  ! 

Make  lansuor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ;      ' 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  at  least  one  parent  from  the  sky.  , 

Frologme  to  Ute  Satim. 

As  a  poet,  it  would  be  absurd  to  rank  Pope  with  the  - 
greatest  masters  of  the  lyre ;  witii  the  universality  of  i 
Shakspeare,  or  the  sublimity  of  Milton.  He  was 
undoubtedly  more  the  poet  of  artificial  life  and  man- 
ners than  the  poet  of  nature.  He  was  a  nice  observer 
and  an  accurate  describer  of  tiie  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  varying  shades  and  gradations  of 
vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly.  He  was  too  food 
of  point  and  antithesis,  but  the  polish  of  the  weapon 
was  equalled  bv  its  keenness.  '  Let  us  look,'  says 
Campbell, '  to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis, 
and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  we 
shall  forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and  sen- 
tentious.' His  wit,  fancy,  and  aood  taue,  are  as 
remarkable  as  his  satire.'  His  eteganoe  has  never 
been  surpassed,  or  perliaps  equalled :  it  is  a  combi- 
nation of  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  under  the 
direction  of  an  Independent  spirit  and  refined  moni 
feeling.  If  he  had  studied  more  in  the  schod  of 
nature  and  of  Shakspeare,  and  less' in  the  school  of 
Horace  and  Boileau ;  if  he  had  cherished  the  frame 
and  spirit  in  which  he  composed  the  'Elegy'  and 
the  '  Eloisa,'  and  forgot  his  too  exclusive  devotion 
to  tliat  which  inspired  the  'Dunciad,'  the  world 
would  have  hallowed  his  memory  with  a  still  more 
affectionate  and  permanent  interest  than  even  that 
whicli  waits  on  nim  as  one  of  our  most  brillisnt 
and  accomplished  English  poets. 

Mr  Gampbell  in  his  'Specimens*  has  given  an  do- 
quent  estimate  of  the  general  powers  of  Pope,  witii 
reference  to  his  position  as  a  poet  :^*  Thai  Pope  was 
neither  so  husensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  off 
&5fi 
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SO  iodifltinct  in  describing  them,  as  to  forget  the 
character  of  a  genuine  poet,  is  wliat  I  mean  to  urge, 
without  exaggerating  his  picturesqueness.    But  be- 
fore speaking  of  that  quality  in  his  writings,  I  would 
beK  leave  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  tiuit  the  fa- 
culty by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of 
art,  is  essentially  the  same  faculty  which  enables  him 
to  be  a  faithful  describer  of  simple  nature;  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  nature  and  art  are  to  a  greater  degree 
rdative  terms  in  poetical  description  than  is  generally 
recollected ;  and  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and 
manners  are  of  so  mudi  importance  in  fiction,  aa  to 
make  the  exquisite  description  of  them  no  less  chap 
racteristic  of  genius  than  the  description  of  simple 
physical  appearances.  The  poet  is  **  creation's  heir." 
He  deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence.    It  is 
sorely  by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  which  he  ex- 
cites in  existence,  and  not  by  the  class  of  subjects 
which  he  chooses,  that  we  most  fiurly  appreciate  the 
genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him.    It  is  no 
irreverence  to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poef  s  study 
than  the  mannen  and  affections  of  his  species. 
Nature  is  the  poefs  goddess;  but  by  nature,  no  one 
rightly  undentanda  her  mere  inanimate  face,  how- 
ever charming  it  may  be,  or  the  simple  landscape- 
painting  of  trees,  clouds,  piedpioes,  and  flowers. 
Why,  then,  try  Pope,  or  any  other  poet,  exclusively 
by  his  powers  of  describing  inanimate  phenomena? 
Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
means  life  in  all  ita  drcumstanoes — ^nature,  moral 
u  well  aa  extemaL    As  the  subject  of  inspired  fic- 
tion, nature  includes  artificial  forma  and  manners. 
Richardson  is  no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer. 
Homer  himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of 
art;  and  Milton  is  tail  of  imagery  derived  from  it. 
Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  &e  pine,  that  makes 
"the  maat  of  some  great  ammiral;   and  his  shield  is 
like  the  moon,  but  like  the  moon  artificially  seen 
through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist.  The  **  spirit- 
stirring  dram,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  the  royal  banner, 
and  all  the  quaUty,  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorioua  war,"  are  all  artificial  images.   When  Shak- 
Bpeare  groups  into  one  view  the  most  sublime  objects 
of  the  universe,  he  fixes  on  **the  doud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeoms  palaces,  the  solemn  temples."    Those 
who  hare  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launch- 
ing of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for 
adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects 
of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectade  I  can  never  forget 
the  impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  refiected 
from  the  faces  of  ten  thousand  spectators.    They 
seem  yet  before  me.    I  sympathise  with  their  deep 
and  silent  expectation,  and  with  their  final  burst  of 
enthusiasm.    It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affect- 
ing national  solemnity.    Wlien  the  vast  bulwark 
sprang  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water  on  which 
she  swung  majestically  round,  gave  the  imagination 
a  contrast  of  the  stormy  dement  in  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.    All  the  days  of  battle  and  nights  of 
danger  which  she  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she 
had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in  awAil 
presentiment  before  Uie  mind ;  and  when  the  heart 
gave  ber  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced 
on  a  living  being.' 

TheMe$riah, 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song : 
To  hmvenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more — 0  thou  my  voice  inn>ire, 
yrho  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire  I 


Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shaU  oonceire,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  I 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arisie, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dore. 
Ye  heavens  1  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  sofi  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower. 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shdter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lifl  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swifl  fl^  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom  ! 
Oh,  sprmg  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom ! 
See,  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring ! 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance  ! 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance ! 
See  spicy  douds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies ! 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears ! 
A  God,  a  God  I  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approadimg  Deity. 
Lo !  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ; 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  vo  valleys  rise ; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  wav  I 
The  Saviour  comes  I  by  ancient  bards  foretold  : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf :  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  rey, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day : 
Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shul  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air  ; 
Explores  the  losl,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
Bv  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  ruses  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  from  his  hand  and  in  his  bosom  warms  ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promised  father  of  the  f utiue  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes ; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  sted  be  covered  o'er. 
The  brasen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bcaid. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  vallevs,  once  perplexed  with  thom. 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adom : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed. 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead : 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilcrim's  feet. 
Hie  smilinff  infant  in  his  hand  shul  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake; 
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Pleased  the  green  lustra  of  the  scales  saryey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  pUj. 

Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 

Exalt  thj  toweiy  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  I 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  t 

See  futura  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  erexy  side  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  I 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ! 

See  thy  brieht  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  I 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 

Nor  eyening  Crnthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissoWed  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

Overflow  thy  courts :  the  Li^ht  himself  shall  shine 

Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  I 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  I 

IThe  ToUd.-] 
[From  *  The  Rape  of  the  Look.*] 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
Each  Silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid ; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  imaee  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  raars ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumb^ed  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  ofierinn  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  ^[oddcss  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
Aad  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  s^kled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufis,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sees  by  d^prees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  h&ir ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own, 

IDeaoripthn  qfBdmda  and  the  Sylpha,] 
[From  the  sun*.] 


Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main. 

Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair  nymphs  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  shone. 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Whidi  Jews  might  kiss,  and  iimdels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  ofilends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faulia  to  bide; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  alL 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  haiiy  spring  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  advent'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  adsiired ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prise  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  firaud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  eveiy  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love — ^to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  earters,  half  a  pur  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  hiA  former  loves; 
With  trader  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pjre. 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  poness  the  prize ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  pnjer. 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessdl  glides, 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides: 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  Aj^ 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  Sylph,  with  careful  thouj^ts  opprest, 
The  impending  wo  sat  heavy  on  his  breast 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air ; 
The  ludd  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair. 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  bmathe. 
That  seemed  but  zephyis  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  foxms,  too  fine  for  mortal  si^t, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  ligh^ 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
DippM  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flingi, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings. 
Amid  the  cirele  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed; 
His  purple. pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand  and  thus  begun : — 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear; 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  dsemons,  hear ! 
Ye  Imow  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  atrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blase  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sinr ; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  li^t 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  In  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  ram. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  wavs,  and  all  their  actions  guide: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  Irtish  thnme. 
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Our  humbler  prorinoe  Ib  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  lees  pleasing,  though  less  glorioos  care ; 
To  Bare  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exlme ; 
To  draw  finssh  colours  from  the  yemal  flowers ; 
To  steal  £rom  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  ofl,  in  dreams,  inrentiou  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapped  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  fraU  China-jar  receive  a  flaw, 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  nail ; 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fall. 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  chuge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zcphyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  ihme ; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock  ; 
Ariel  himseu  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fifly  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Ofb  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Fona  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  chane, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  lar^. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
AVhile  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shnvelled  flower : 
Or,  as  Ision  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  miU  ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below ! 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend  : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  : 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 


iFnm,  the  EpUtU  of  SloUa  to  AbeUtrd,'] 

Id  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly-pensive  contemplation  dweUs, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns. 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  I 
\Vhy  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  t 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  f 
Yet,  yet  I  lovel — ^From  Abelard  it  came, 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  fatal  name  I  rest  ever  unrevealed. 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
W^ere,  mixed  with  Qod's,  his  loved  idea  lies : 
0,  write  it  not,  my  hand--4he  name  appears 
Already  written — ^wash  it  out,  my  tears  I 
In  vain  lost  Eloiia  weeps  and  prays, 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

RelenileM  walls  1  whose  darksome  round  ooniains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn  I 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  ^om  I 


Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep ! 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  leam  to  weepl 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  mvself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part, 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restraiD| 
Nor  tears  for  a«es  taught  to  flow  in  vun. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear ; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  stiU  ushered  with  a  tear! 
I  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  foUows  close  behind. 
Line  afler  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow, 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  wo : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  1 
There  stem  religion  quendiod  the  unwlHing  flame, 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  Join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine  I 
Nor  foes  nor  rortune  take  this  power  away  | 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  tnan  they  t 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare  ; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer : 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  aU  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thv  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief. 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 
They  live,  thej  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithf\il  to  its  fires. 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  hes^. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
Ajid  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.    *    * 
Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care, 
Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer ; 
From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled, 
^j  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
You  raised  these  haUowed  walls ;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  lus  father's  stores 
Our  shiines  irradiate,  or  emblace  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given, 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  iU-requit^  heaven : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  day's  eternal  bound) 
These  mosb-erown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crowned, 
Where  awfiu  arches  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light ; 
Thy  eyes  difiused  a  reconciling  ray, 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten^  tii  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
'TIS  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  tears. 
See  how  the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  try, 
0  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity  1 
But  why  should  I  on  others'  prayers  depend  I 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend ! 
Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move. 
And  aU  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love  1 
The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined. 
Wave  hiffh,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind ; 
The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the  hillS| 
The'grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  riUs, 
The  dying  sales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  &at  quiver  to  the  curling  breese ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twiliffht  groves  and  dusky  oaves, 
Lonff  soundine  isMs,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  Melanonoly  sits,  and  round  her  wows 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
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Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  erery  flower,  and  darkens  eveiy  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.    *    * 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  view  t 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  groye,  before  the  altar  rise. 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee ; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me ; 
Thy  Toice  I  seem  in  erery  hymn  to  hear. 
With  ereiy  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight. 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight ; 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned. 
While  altars  blase,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

While  prostrate  hero  in  humble  grief  I  lie. 
Kind  rirtuous  <kops  just  gathering  in  my  eye ; 
While  praying,  trembling  in  the  dust  I  roll, 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul : 
Come,  if  thou  dar*st,  all  chaming  as  thou  art  I 
Oppose  thyself  to  heayen ;  dispute  my  heart : 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bnght  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tean ; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode ; 
AsMiot  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  I 

No,  fly  me,  fly  me !  ftr  as  pole  from  pole ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us  1  and  whole  oceans  roll  I 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  1  felt  for  thee. 
Tliy  oaths  I  quit,  Uiy  memory  resign ; 
Foiget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate'er  was  mine. 
Fair  eyes,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  ylewl) 
Long  loyed,  adored  ideas,  all  Mieu  1 
Oh  ^race  serene!  Oh  yirtue  heayenly  fair  I 
Diyine  obliyion  of  low-thoughted  care  I 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality  1 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest : 
Receiye,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest ! 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
'  Come,  sister,  come !  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say) 
Thy  place  is  here ;  sad  sister,  come  away ; 
Onoe  like  thyself,  1  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed, 
Loye's  yictim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep ; 
Here  grief  foigets  to  groan,  and  loye  to  weep, 
Eyen  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
For  God,  not  man,  absoWes  our  frailties  here.' 

I  come,  I  come  I  prepare  your  roseate  bowen, 
Celestial  palms,  aad  eyer-blooming  flowers ; 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow : 
Thou,  Abelaxd !  the  last  sad  office  pay. 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul ! 
Ah  no ! — in  sacred  vestments  may^st  thou  stand, 
The  hallowed  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand ; 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye, 
Teach  me  at  onoe,  and  leam  of  me  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  onoe-loved  Eloisa  see  I 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye  1 
Till  evexy  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er,  i 

And  even  my  Abelard  be  loved  no  more.  { 


Oh  death,  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  wc  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Then,  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frune  destnj 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy), 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangv  be  diowned. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thee  loimd ; 
From  opening  skies  thy  streaming  glories  shine. 
And  samts  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine ! 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  name, 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  I 
Tlien,  am  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er. 
When  this  rebellious  heart  sliall  boU  no  more, 
If  ever  chance  two  wand'ring  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  sprijUB, 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  theirhoids, 
And  drinK  the  falling  tea»  each  other  sheds; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
'  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  thoe  nave  loved  P 


Etegif  on  tm  Unfortwiaie  Lady, 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonlidit  shade, 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  gUde! 

Tis  she !— but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored! 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  viAonaiy  sword! 

O  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly!  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  wellt 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  f 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  diet 

Why  bade  ve  else,  ye  powers !  her  soul  ispim 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire ! 
Ambition  first  spruxu;  from  your  blest  abodes; 
The  glorious  fault  ofangels  and  of  gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  onoe  an  age^ 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  yeais, 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  thejr  keep. 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  palaoe  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  ner  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  fit>m  their  kindred  dregi  below; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congmial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  giiardian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  faiding  at  Uw  blast  cf  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  whidi  warmed  the  world  bdoR, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  i9M^ 
ThuB,  if  eternal  jnetioe  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  childzen  fsU : 
On  all  the  Une  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiece  your  g»tfls: 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  laj 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo  I  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled. 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  td  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  wo.  , 

What  can  atone  (0  ever  ii^juied  shade  t) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  I 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  moorafol  bier: 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eves  were  ckssd. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  <Moent  limbs  composed,  j 

By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned. 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  moiBsed! 
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\Vhai  thoagh  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 

And  bear  abput  the  mockeiy  of  wo 

To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  ? 

What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  afihes  grace, 

Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face ! 

WHiat  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
I  Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thv  tomb ! 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed, 
I  And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 

There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow; 
I  There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
I  While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershado 
!  The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
I  What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
,  How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
'  To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 

'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 
Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung, 

Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 

Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
,  Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 

Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 

And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 

Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 

The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more ! 

{Happiness  JkpendSy  not  on  Goods,  hut  on  Vhim.'] 
[From  the '  Easay  on  BCan.'] 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

More  rich,  more  wise  ;  but  who  infers  from  henco 

That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 

All  nature's  difierence  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing : 

Blifls  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king. 

In  who  obtiuii  defence,  or  who  defend. 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 

Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  soul. 

Bat  fortune's  gifts,  if  each  alike  possessed. 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  1 

If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

God  in  externals  could  not  placo  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose. 
And  these  bQ  happy  called,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear. 
While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear ; 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
But  future  news  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountiuns  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  ski^  f 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  aU  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  wo^s — Health,  Peace,  and  Competence.' 
But  Health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  i-irtue  I* Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  dfts  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risk' the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right! 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first! 
Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
Tis  but  what  virtue  files  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bod  what  happiness  they  would, 
One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 


Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below, 

Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  wo  I 

Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best, 

Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 

But  fools  the  good  alone  unhappy  call. 

For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 

See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  on  the  dust ! 

See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife ! 

Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life ! 

Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  heaven  ne'er  gave, 

Lamented  Digby !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  { 

Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire ! 

Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire  T 

Why  drew  MarseiUes'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 

When  nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  I 

Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 

Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me  t 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill ! 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall. 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws ! 

Shall  burning  ^tna,  if  a  sage  requires, 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires! 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed. 
Oh  blameless  Bethel  I  to  relieve  thy  breast ! 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by! 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall ! 

But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave] 
Contents  us  not.    A  better  shall  we  have ! 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are ! 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell ; 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod, 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  b,  is  rigfit.    This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  made  for  Csesar — ^but  for  Titus  too ; 
And  which  more  blest !  who  chained  his  country,  say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day ! 

*  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.' 
What  then !    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread ! 
That  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 

The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 

The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 

Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain  ; 

The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 

Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 

But  gnwt  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er ! 

'  No — shall  ,the  good  want  health,  the  good  want  power !' 

Add  health  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thing ; 

•  Why  bounded  power!  why  private !  why  no  kingf 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  eiven ! 

Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  earth  a  heaven  ! 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say  at  what -part  of  nature  will  they  stand! 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy,  • 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy, 
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Is  Tirtue's  prize :  a  better  would  7011  fix  t 

Then  giye  Humility  a  coach  and  six, 

JuBtice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown, 

Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 

Wk$kt  foolish  man !  will  Hearen  reward  us  there 

With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  t 

The  boy  and  man  an  indiyidual  makes. 

Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes  I 

Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life. 

Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 

As  well  as  dr^m  such  trifles  are  assipied, 

As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mmd. 

Rewards,  that  either  would  to  rirtue  bring 

No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing ; 

How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  I 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust. 

Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  t 

Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold ; 

Esteem  and  lore  were  never  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool  I  to  think  Ood  hates  the  worthy  mind. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  humankind, 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  clear, 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
Tlie  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monuch  crowned. 
*  What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl  1' 
ni  tell  you,  friend — a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk. 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk ; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow: 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings, 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings : 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race. 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece : 
But  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate,  * 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go !  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  sooundreLs  ever  since  the  flood, 
60 1  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  1 
Alas  1  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  gieatness ;  say  where  greatness  lies : 
'  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise !' 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agieed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  to  find. 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  I 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  q^ers  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
'Tis  phrase  absunl  to  call  a  villain  great  I 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Wlio  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failinxr,  smiles  m  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  sreat  indeed. 

What's  fame  1  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath — 
A  thine  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  ^ou  have ;  and  what's  unknown. 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  TuUy's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade, 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Ctesar  dead ; 


Alike  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or  ihine, 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 

An  honest  man's  Uie  noblest  work  of  God. 

Fame  but  firom  death  a  villain's  name  can  save, 

As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave ; 

When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  resigned. 

Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 

All  fame  is  foreicn  but  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  oomes  not  to  the  heart: 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 

And  more  true  joy  Maroellus  exiled  feels, 

Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  I 
Tell  (for  you  can^  what  is  it  to  be  wise! 
'TIS  but  to  know  now  little  can  be  known ; 
To  see  all  other  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  aits  to  drudge, 
WiUiout  a  second,  or  without  a  jud^ : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  smking  land! 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  undexvtand. 
Painful  pro-eminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Brinff  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account ; 
Make  fair  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  'mount : 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  li»s  is  risked,  and  always  ease : 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  enry  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  iall! 
To  sigh  for  ribbons,  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy : 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  I 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife ; 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damned  to  evenasting  fiune ! 
If  all  united  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  story  leam  to  soom  them  all. 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  great, 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete ! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  happy  t  those  to  ruin,  these  betray : 
Mark  bv  what  wretched  steps  their  gloiy  grows, 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stained  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinces. 
Oh,  wealth  ill-fated  I  which  no  act  of  fame 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame  I 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  dose  of  life ! 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompons  shade. 
Alas !  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray, 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
^  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame! 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.' 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still, 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 
The  joy  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blened. 
And  but  more  relished  as  the  more  diiiliusMd: 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wean, 
Leas  pleasing  far  than  Virtue's  very  tears: 
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Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  aoquiied, 
I  For  erer  exerciaed,  yet  nerer  tired ; 
Nerer  elated,  while  one  man's  oppresaed ; 
NeTer  dejected,  while  another's  blest ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain* 
Since  but  to  wish  more  rirtue,  is  to  gain. 

[From  the  Protogue  to  the  SaHrety  Addremd  to 

Arbuihnoi,'\ 

P.  Shut  np  the  door,  good  John  1  frttigued  I  said. 
Tie  np  the  caocker ;  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  doj^-star  rages  I  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt. 
All  bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rare,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land* 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  t 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they  glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  tne  chaise ; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  tne  baige. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free. 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me ; 
Then  frt>m  the  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  riiyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross  \ 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls  1 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws, 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  danmed  works  the  cause : 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  nantic  wife  elope. 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 
Friend  to  my  life !  (which  did  you  not  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
^\'ll&t  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remore  t 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  >Trath  or  loTef 
A  diie  dilemma t  either  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write  ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ; 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh  were  want  of  soodness  and  of  grace ; 
And  to  be  grave,  exceedB  all  power  of  face. 
I  sit  with  Mui  cirility ;  I  reaa 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saring  counsel, '  Keep  Tour  piece  nine  jrears.' 

*  Nine  years  !*  cries  he,  who  high  in  Dnuy  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
' The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect!  why  take  it ; 
I'm  all  submission ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it.' ' 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me :  *  You  know  his  grace ; 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  hin^  for  a  place.' 
Pitholeon  libelled  me — *  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  t    Curll  invites  to  dine, 
Hell  write  a  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine.' 

Bless  me  1  a  packet — *  'TIS  a  stranger  sues, 
.  A  rirgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse.' 
i  If  I  £slike  it, '  furies,  death,  and  rage  !* 
If  I  approve, '  commend  it  to  the  sts^.' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  mv  whole  commission  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him, '  'Sdeath  1  III  print  it. 
And  shame  the  fools — your  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot.' 
Lintot,  dnll  rogue  I  wiU  think  your  price  too  much : 
'  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.' 
All  my  demun  but  double  his  attacks : 
At  last  he  whispers, '  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.' 


Olad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 

*  Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more.'    *    * 

You  think  this  cruel !    Take  it  for  a  rule, 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus  I  round  thee  break,  * 
Thou  unconcerned  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  convulsions  hurled, 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler!   BreiJc  one  cobweb  through. 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  acain ; 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs. 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines! 
Whom  have  I  hurt!  has  poet  yet,  or  peer, 
Lost  the  arched  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer! 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore ! 
Hia butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moor! 
Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit ! 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit ! 
Still  Sappho— il .  Hold ;  for  God's  sake— you'll  oflRend— 
No  names — ^be  calm — ^leam  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I,  too,  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 
But  foes  like  these — P»  One  flatterer's  worse  than  all. 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right. 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  anny  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas  1  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundrea  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  *  Subscribe,  subscribe  V 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pi^  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean,  am  short. 
Aromon's  neat  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Grides  nose,  and, '  Sir !  you  have  an  eye !' 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 
AH  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
'  Just  so  immortal  Mare  held  his  head ;' 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write !  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink ;  my  parents',  or  my  own  t 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot !  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  beinff  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish !    Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth,  inflamed  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Shefiield  read. 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St  John's  self  (great  Diyden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  tnese  approved ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  bv  these  beloved  I 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books. 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmizons,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers ;  who  could  take  ofl!iBno6 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense ! 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  stilL 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answered ;  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  waged  no  war  with  bedlam  or  tiie  mint. 
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Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  Abroad ; 
If  ^vTODg,  I  smiled ;  if  right,  I  kissed  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurels  graced  these  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  Ui  piddling  Tibbalds ; 
Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Each  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 
Even  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim, 
Preserred  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angiy  f  I  excused  them  too ; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This,  who  can  gratify  i  for  who  can  guess  f 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year ; 
He  who,  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  l^t : 
And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning; 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad : 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe  I 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 

True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 

Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 

And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  case : 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 

View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 

Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 

A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 

Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 

And  so  obliging,  that  ne  ne'er  obliged ; 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 

While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be ! 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  !♦ 
•  •  • 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  viigin  stc«l  a  tear  I 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about, 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
That  fop,  whose  pride  aflTects  a  patron's  name. 
Yet  absent  wounds  an  author's  nonest  fame : 

*  The  Jeftlotuy  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  originaiiog  in 
literary  and  political  rivalry,  broke  oat  into  an  open  rupture 
by  the  above  liighly-flniahed  and  poignant  mtire.  ^Vhen  Attcr- 
buiy  read  it,  ho  saw  that  Pope's  strength  lay  in  mtirical 
poetry,  and  ho  wrote  to  him  not  to  suffer  that  talent  to  bo  un- 
employed. 


Who  can  yow  merit  tdflMif  approve. 
And  show  the  senas  of  it  without  the  lote  ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  (nend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injuivd,  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  Ear, 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray :    *    * 
Who  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply. 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sporus  tremble*— il.  What!  that  thing  of  sUk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk! 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  f 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  f 
P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 
This  punted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings; 
Whose  buus  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way ; 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  iqaesb; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blaspbemies ; 
His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this. 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  expressed: 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dost. 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool ; 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool ; 
Not  proud  nor  servile :  be  one  poet's  praise. 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 
That  flattery  even  to  kings  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same ; 
That  not  m  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 
But  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  s<Mig; 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 
The  damning  critic,  half-approvinff  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had, 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 
The  distiuit  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head ; 
The  blow,  unfelt,  the  tear  ne  never  died  ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  ofi  o'erthrown. 
The  imputed  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own ; 
The  morals  blackened  when  the  writings  'scape, 
The  libelled  person,  and  the  pictured  sh^>e ; 
Abuse  on  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 
The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear. 
Welcome  to  thee,  fair  Virtue,  ail  ike  past ; 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  I  welcome  even  the  ]»st\ 

Tfie  Man  of  R(m.f 
[From  the  Moral  Esaasrs.    Epistle  IIL] 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 

Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross :  i 

*  Lord  Hervcy. 

t  The  Man  of  Roes  was  Mr  John  Kyrle,  who  died  in  1791,  iff^ 
90,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Rosa,  in  Henfordshii?- 
Mr  Kyrle  was  enabled  to  effect  many  of  his  beocrDlent  rut-  , 
poses  by  the  assistance  of  liberal  subecriptions.    Pope  had  hcca 
in  Robs,  on  his  way  from  Lord  BaChurst's  to  Lord  Oxford. 
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Pleased  Vagn  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  t 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  1 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Wliuse  causeway  ports  the  rale  with  shady  rows  t 
Whose  seats  the  weary  trareller  repose  t 
Who  taught  the  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise ! 
*  The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread  t 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  I  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  and  med'cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  t  enter  but  his  door. 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more : 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do! 
0  Niy,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  f 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  t 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear. 
This  man  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Blttsh,  grandeur,  blush !  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 

blttee; 
Ye  little  stars !  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

B.  And  what  I  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  T 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  t 

P.  Wiio  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  filled  the  space  l>etween ; 
Prored  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end  ; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands  ; 
That  live- long  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 
And  see  what  comfort  it  aflbrds  our  end ! 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  jroom,  with  mat  half-hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdiy  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  VillierB  lies — alas  I  how  changed  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

^e  Jhfing  Christian  to  his  Soul. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying — 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  I 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life! 

Hark  1  they  whisper ;  angels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  come  away  1 

L_-  — - 


What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  1 
Steals  my^  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 

Brovms  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath ! 

Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  lie  death ! 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount  1 1  fly ! 
O  Grave  I  where  is  thy  victoiy  ? 

O  Death  I  where  b  thy  sting! 

We  may  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  melodious 
versification  of  Pope's  Homer,  the  well-knowii  moon- 
light scene,  which  has  been  both  extravagantly 
praised  and  censured.  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
unite  in  considering  the  lines  and  imagery  as  false 
and  contradictory.  It  will  be  found  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  passages  of  Dryden,  that,  though  natural 
objects  be  incorrectly  described,  the  beauty  of  the 
language  and  versification  elevates  the  whole  into 
poetry  of  a  high  imaginative  order.  Pope  followed 
the  old  version  of  Chapman,  which  we  also  sub- 
join:— 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round. 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  g^und. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  tlirone  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  poU ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  fiood  of  gloiy  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bliss  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbered  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

Chapman's  version  is  as  follows : — 

This  Bx>eech  all  Trojans  did  applaud,  who  from  their 

traces  loosed 
Their  sweating  horse,  which  severally  with  headstalls 

they  reposed. 
And  fastened  by  their  chariots ;  when  others  brought 

from  town 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  instantly ;  bread,  wine,  and  hewed 

down 
Huge  store  of  wood ;  the  winds  transferred  into  the 

friendly  sky 
Their  supper's  savour ;  to  the  which  they  sat  delight- 


per 


ful. 
And  spent  all  night  in  open  field ;  fires  ronnd  about 

them  shined, 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from 

wind. 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrast  up  themselves 

for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  gay  to  glitter  in  their  sight. 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose 

her  light, 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen,  that  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart ; 
Lo,  many  fires  disclosed  their  beams,  made  by  the 

Trojan  part 
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Before  the  face  of  Ilion,  and  her  bright  turreta  showed. 
A  thousand  courts  of  guard  kept  fires,  and  every  guard 

allowed 
Fiftj  stout  men,  by  whom  their  horse  eat  oats,  and 

hard-white  com, 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect  the  silver-throned  mom. 

Cowper's  translation  is  brief,  but  vivid  and  distinct : — 

As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed. 
The  sroves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stana  all  apparent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheered. 


THOMAS  TICKELL. 

The  friendship  of  Addison  has  shed  a  reflected 
light  on  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  elevated 
them,  in  their  own  day,  to  considerable  importance. 
Amongst  these  was  Thomas  Tickell  (1686-1740), 
bom  at  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian, and  when  Addison  went  to  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Sunderland,  TickeU  accompanied  him, 
and  was  employed  in  public  business.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  at  the  same 
time  with  Pope.  Addison  and  the  Whigt  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best,  while  the  Tories  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  Pope.  The  circumstance  led  to  a  breach 
of  the  friendship  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  which 
was  never  healed.  Addison  continued  his  patronage 
of  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works. 
Tickell  had  elegance  and  tenderness  as  a  poet,  but 
was  deficient  in  variety  and  force.  His  baUad  of 
*  Colin  and  Lucy'  is  worth  all  his  other  works.  It 
has  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  elder  lyrics, 
without  their  too  frequent  coarseness  and  abrupt 
transitions.  His  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison* 
is  considered  by  Johnson  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  sublime  funeral  poems  in  the  language.  The 
author's  own  friend,  Steele,  considered  it  oiUy  *  prose 
in  rhyme !'  The  following  extract  contains  the  best 
verses  in  the  elegy : — 

Oil  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone. 
Sad  luxury !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown, 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mould  below ; 
Proud  names  I  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held. 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled ; 
Chiefs  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood, 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given, 
And  saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  mind? 
A  winged  virtue  through  the  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gase  I 
Does  he  delieht  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dngon  fell ; 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  chembim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love  not  ill  essayed  below  f 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind ! 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 
Oh  I  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius  I  lend. 


When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarmi, 
When  pam  distresses,  or  when  pleMure  channi, 
In  silent  whisp'rings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  hewt ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  no  more. 

That  awful  form  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved,  and  rtill  deplored  by  me. 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite. 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  li^t ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  stop  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
Twas  tnere  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serioas  song ; 
There  patient  showed  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  (oh !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill  1  whose  brow  the  antique  stractumgnoe, 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears ! 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air ! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeie ! 
His  imaffe  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore. 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noonday  ^ade. 


Colin  and  Lacy, — A  BaUad, 

Of  Leinstor,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 

Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace. 
Nor  e'er  did  Lifiy's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  so  sweet  a  face ; 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks. 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh  I  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  t 

So  drooped  the  slow-consuming  mud. 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair  1 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Ye  peijured  swains  1  beware. 

Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring, 
And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrice 

The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lom  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound. 
And  thus  in  dying  words  bMpoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round: 

'  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  vou  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  false  heart  and  broken  vows 

In  early  vouth  I  die. 

Was  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  II 
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Ah,  Colin  1  gire  not  her  thy  vows, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid  I  reoeiTe  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

To-motTow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  niow,  fond  maid  I  and  know,  false  man  1 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  !  bear, 
This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding  sheet.' 

She  spoke ;  she  died.    Her  corpse  was  borne 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wading  trim  so  gay, 
She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  peijnred  Colin's  thoughts ! 

How  were  these  nuptials  keptt 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead, 

And  all  the  Tillage  wept. 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedewed  his  brow ; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  fell. 

From  the  rain  bride,  ah  !  bride  no  more  I 

The  Taiying  crimson  fled, 
When  stretched  before  her  rival's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new  made  grave 
Conveyed  by  trembling  swains. 

One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 
For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garlands  gray  and  true-love  knots 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn  I  whoe'er  thou  art, 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 


SIR  SAMUBL  OARTH. 

Sir  Samuel  Garth,  an  eminent  physician,  pub- 
lished in  1696  his  poem  of  The  Dispensaty,  to  aid 
the  college  of  physicians  in  a  war  they  were  then 
waging  with  the  apothecaries.  The  latter  had  ven- 
tured to  preacnbey  as  well  as  compound  medicines; 
and  the  physicians,  to  outbid  them  in  popularity, 
advertised  that  they  would  give  advice  ^oHt  to  the 
poor,  and  establish  a  dispensary  of  their  own  for  the 
Bale  of  cheap  medicines.  The  college  triumphed; 
but  in  1703  the  House  of  Lords  decid^  that  apothe- 
caries were  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege  which 
Garth  and  his  brother  physicians  resisted.  Garth 
was  a  popular  and  benevolent  man,  a  firm  Whig, 
yet  the  early  encourager  of  Pope;  and  when  Dry  den 
died,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  the  poet's 
remains.  With  Addison,  he  was,  politically  and 
personally,  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Garth 
died  in  1718.  The  'Dispensary*  is  a  mock  heroic 
poem  in  six  cantos.  Some  of  the  leading  apothe- 
caries of  the  day  are  happily  ridiculed ;  but  tiie  in- 
terest of  the  satire  has  passed  away,  and  it  did  not 
contain  enongh  of  the  life  of  poetry  to  preserve  it 
A  few  lines  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  and 
the  versiflcation  of  the  poem.  It  opens  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  :— 


Speak,  goddess  I  since  'tis  thou  that  bsst  can'st  tell, 

How  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 

And  why  physicians  were  so  cautious  grown 

Of  others'  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 

How  by  a  journey  to  the  Elysian  plain. 

Peace  triumphed,  and  old  time  returned  again. 
Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  placed 

Where  angry  justice  shows  her  awful  face ; 

Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate. 

That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state ; 

There  stands  a  dome,'  majestic  to  the  sight, 

And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  hei^t ; 

A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 

Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill ; 

This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim. 

Raised  for  a  use  as  noole  as  its  frame ; 

Nor  did  the  learned  society  decline 

The  propagation  of  that  neat  design ; 

In  aU  her  mazes,  Nature  s  face  they  viewed. 

And,  as  she  disappeared,  their  search  pursued. 

Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 

Yet  to  the  learned  unveils  her  dark  disguise, 

But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 
Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 

Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life ; 

How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes, 

And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes ; 

And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone, 

By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone ; 

While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn. 

And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return ; 

How  liunbent  flames   from   life's   bright   lamps 
arise. 

And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  ^m  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers ; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  claim ; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  tneir  frame ; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  fhshioned  to  sustain 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain ; 
Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on, 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
To  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man  ; 
Why  envy  oft  transforms  with  wan  disguise. 
And  why  gay  Mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes ; 
Whence  Milo's  vigour  at  the  Olympic's  shown, 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane ; 
How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find, 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind ; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire. 
Past  hopes  rerive,  and  present  joys  inspire ; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare. 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  features  are ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil, 
And  act  at  eveiy  summons  of  the  will ; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried ; 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  preside ; 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside ; 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine, 
And  Pecan's  Deams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  foimd. 
Nor   eyes    in    rheum,    through    midnight-watching 

drowned: 
The  loneljr  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 


♦  ♦ 


•    « 
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This  place,  so  fit  for  imdinturbed  repose, 
The  god  of  sloth  for  his  asylum  chose ; 
Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  these  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  arms,  he  thoughtless  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  ease. 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees : 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  rirtue  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reign, 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain : 
But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 
And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head. 

The  following  is  firom  a  grandiloquent  address  by 
Colocynthus,  a  keen  apothecary : — 

Could'st  thou  propose  that  we,  the  friends  of  fates, 

Who  fill  churchyards,  and  who  unpeople  states. 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  lives. 

Whilst  Russel,  as  we  please,  or  starrcs  or  thrives, 

Should  e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  will, 

Wlio  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill  I 

The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  vales. 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales ; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel. 

And  Birmingham  in  stuffk  and  druggets  deal  I 

Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  modes. 

And  Monmouth  Street,  Versailles,  with  riding-hoods ; 

The  sick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair. 

And  change  the  Gravel-pits  for  Kentish  air. 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 

'Tis  next  to  conquer,  bravely  to  defend. 

'TIS  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears ; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  defy ; 
The  fools  through  blessed  insensibility. 
'Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave ; 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free ; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

Gftrth  wrote  the  epilogue  to  Addison's  tragedy  of 
Cato,  which  ends  with  the  following  pleasing  luies : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things, 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  compUuns, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  his  chains ; 

!  Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  language  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 

■  Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb, 

!  And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone, 

i  And  every  Luda  find  a  Cato's  son. 


BIB  RICHARD  BLACRMORE. 

Sir  Richard  Bijlckmore  ktm  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  physicians,  and  the  most  persecuted  poets, 
of  this  period.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in 
Wiltshire,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford 
in  1676.  He  was  in  extensive  medical  practice,  was 
knighted  by  King  William  HI.,  and  after^vards 
made  censor  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1695, 
he  published  Prince  Arthur^  an  epic  poem,  which  he 
says  he  vnrote  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 
coffeehouses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets  I 
Dryden,  whom  he  hod  attacked  for  licentiousness, 
satirised  him  for  writing  *  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot-wheels.'  Blackmore  continued  writing,  and 
published  a  series  of  epic  poems  on  King  Alfred, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Redeemer,  the  Creation,  &c. 


All  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  Pope  has  prenrred 
his  memory  in  various  satirical  allusions.  Addiion 
extended  his  friendship  to  the  Whig  poet,  whoK 
private  character  was  exemplary  and  irreproachable. 
Dr  Johnson  included  Blackmore  in  his  editioa  of 
the  poets,  but  restricted  his  publication  of  his  worb 
to  the  poem  of  *  Creation,'  which,  he  aaid,  *  wtDti 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thongbt, 
nor  elegance  of  diction.'  Blackooore  died  in  1729. 
The  desigfn  of  'Creation'  was  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind.  He  recites  the 
proofs  of  a  Deity  from  natural  and  physical  pheno- 
mena, and  afterwards  reviews  the  systems  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists,  concluding  with  a 
hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  llie  pietvof 
Blackmore  is  everywhere  apparent  in  his  writing: 
but  the  genius  of  poetry  too  often  evaporates  smiilft 
his  commonplace  illustrations  and  prosing  decla- 
mation. One  passage  of  *  Creation'  (addresaed  to 
tlie  disciples  of  Lucretius)  will  sufiSce  to  show  tiie 
style  of  Blackmore,  in  its  more  select  and  improTed 
manner : — 

You  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds ; 
Why  its  spontaneous  birth  are  thorns  and  weeds; 
Why  for  the  harvest  it  the  harrow  needs  f 

The  Author  might  a  nobler  world  have  made, 
In  brirhter  dre«fl  the  hills  and  vales  arrayed. 
And  all  its  face  in  fiowery  scenes  diifplayed : 
The  glebe  untilled  might  plenteous  crops  have  bone, 
And  Drought  forth  spicy  p;roves  instead  of  thorn: 
Hich  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener's  poini. 
Might  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honoured  all  the 

plains : 
This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  Mind 
Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 
That  man,  from  labour  free,  as  well  as  grief. 
Should  pass  in  lazy  luxury  his  life. 
But  he  his  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 
That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown. 
And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  land. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plough,  or  labourer's  hand ; 
Kind  to  the  maible  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pain. 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  nasse  relieve. 
Or  ^nished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Yet  if  from  hills  unlaboured  figures  came, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  fiune. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defect  upbraid. 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade : 
That  she  did  never,  at  her  own  expense, 
A  palace  rear,  and  in  magnificence 
Out*rival  art,  to  grace  the  stately  rooms ; 
That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  prepared. 
What  thoughtful  care,  what  labour  had  been  spmdt 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master  show, 
No  Phidias  Greece,  and  Rome  no  Angelo. 
With  equal  reason,  too,  you  might  demand 
Why  boats  and  ships  require  the  artist's  hand; 
Why  generous  Nature  did  not  these  provide. 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide ! 

1  ou  sa^  the  hills,  which  high  in  air  arise, 
Harbour  m  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skiea. 
That  earth's  dishonour  and  encumbering  load. 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defnod ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abode. 
But  can  the  objector  no  convenience  find 
In  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  gird  and  iniid 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  be  disjoined! 
Do  not  those  heaps  the  racing  tide  restrain. 
And  for  the  dome  aflTord  the  marble  vdn  t 
Does  not  the  rivers  from  the  mountains  flow, 
And  bring  down  ridies  to  the  vale  below  f 
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AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 


See  how  the  torrent  rolls  the  golden  sand 
From  the  high  ridges  to  the  flatter  laud. 
The  loftj  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  mineral  treasure  and  metallic  ore. 


AUBIIOSE  PHILIPS. 

Among  the  Whig  poets  of  the  day,  whom  Pope's 
enmity  raised  to  temporary  importance,  was  Ambrose 
Philips  (1671-1749).  He  was  a  native  of  Leices- 
tershire, educated  at  Cambridge,  and  patronised  by 
the  Whig  goremment  of  Greorge  I.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner cf  the  collieries,  held  some  appointments 
in  Ireland,  and  sat  for  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  works  of  Philips 
consist  of  three  plays,  some  miscellaneous  poems, 
translations,  and  {lastorals.  Tlie  latter  were  pub- 
hshed  in  the  same  miscellany  with  those  of  Pope, 
ami  were  injudiciously  praised  by  Tickell  as  the 
finest  in  tlie  English  language.  Pope  resented  this 
unjust  depreciation  of  his  own  poetry  by  an  ironical 
paper  in  the  Guardian,  calculated  to  make  Philips 
appear  ridiculous.  Ambrose  felt  the  satire  keenly, 
and  even  yowed  to  take  personal  vengeance  on  his 
adversary,  by  whipping  him  with  a  rod  in  Button's 
coficehouse.  A  paper  war  ensued,  and  Pope  im- 
mortalised Philips  as — 

The  hard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown, 

Who  tarns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown ; 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 

And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year. 

The  pastorals  are  certainly  poor  enough;  but 
Pltilips  was  nn  elegant  versifier,  and  Goldsmith  has 
eulogised  part  of  his  epistle  to  Lord  Dorset,  as  '  in- 
comparably fine.* 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  translated  by  Philips,  is  a 
poetical  gem  so  brilliant,  that  Warton  thought  Addi- 
son must  have  assisted  in  its  composition : — 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while. 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

*Twa8  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed  in  transport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowed  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Kan  quickly  through  my  vital  fmme ; 
O^er  my  dim  eyes  a  darsness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilled, 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilled ; 
My  feeble  pulse  fareot  to  play ; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  JDoraet. 

CorxNHAOKiv,  March  9, 1709. 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow, 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow. 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  f 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods. 
The  fiowery  plains,  and  silver->strcuning  floods. 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

Xo  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring. 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmoved,  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 


The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl. 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spr^s  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  here. 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  tho  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose. 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  eveiy  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass ; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  elow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marges  yield, 
Seemed  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  oystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise : 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine, 
Glazeid  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun. 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends. 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm. 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm, 
The  traveller  a  miry  countiy  sees, 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leiuls 
Through  fragrant  bowers,  and  through  delicious  meads ; 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  aiiy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true. 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 

The  First  Pastoral. 

LOBBtH. 

If  we,  0  Dorset  1  quit  the  city-throng. 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  rural  song, 

By  your  command,  be  present ;  and,  0  bring 

The  Muse  along !    The  Muse  to  you  shall  sing 

Her  influence,  Buckhurst,  let  me  there  obtain. 

And  I  forgive  the  famed  Sicilian  swain. 

Begin. — In  unluxurious  times  of  yore. 
When  flocks  and  herds  were  no  inglorious  store, 
Lobbin,  a  shepherd  boy,  one  evening  fair, 
As  western  winds  had  cooled  the  sultiy  air, 
His  numbered  sheep  within  the  fold  now  pent, 
Thus  plained  him  of  his  dreary  discontent ; 
Beneath  a  hoary  poplar's  whispering  boughs. 
He,  solitary,  sat,  to  breathe  his  vows. 
Venting  the  tender  anguish  of  his  heart. 
As  passion  taught,  in  accents  free  of  art ; 
And  little  did  he  hope,  while,  night  by  night. 
His  sighs  were  lavished  thus  on  Lucy  bright. 

'  Ah !  well-a-day,  how  long  must  I  endure 
This  pining  pain !  Or  who  shall  speed  my  cure  ? 
Fond  love  no  cure  will  have,  seek  no  repose. 
Delights  in  grief,  nor  anj  measure  knows : 
And  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise ; 
The  brightening  stars  increase  within  the  skies ; 
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The  winds  orp  hushed  ;  the  dewi  distil ;  «nd  sleep 
Hath  closed  the  ej^elid^  of  mj  veuj  sheep  r 
I  only,  with  the  piowling  waif,  coastimiDsd 
All  Dight  Co  irake ;  with  hunger  he  is  pained. 
And  I  with  love.     Hia  hunger  he  m»y  tune  5 
"   '      'id  cui  quench,  0  cruel  lore  t  thj  flune  t 

[n  did  I,  sll  tu  this  poplu  fair, 
Upraise  mj  heedless  hemd,  then  Toid  of  can, 
'HoDg  rustic  routs  Che  chief  for  wuiton  g&mc; 
Nor  could  they  meiTy  make,  till  Lobbin  come. 
Who  better  seen  than  I  in  shepherd's  arts. 
To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  luses'  hearts  1 
How  deftly,  to  mine  oaten  reed  so  sweet, 
Want  they  upon  (be  men  to  shift  their  feet  I 
And,  wearied  in  the  dance,  how  would  the;  yearn 
Some  vell-derisBd  talc  from  me  to  learn  t 
For  many  songs  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 
To  chase  the  lailering  sun  adown  the  iky : 
But  ah  I  since  Lucy  coj  deep-wrought  her  spite 
Withb  my  heart,  unmindful  of  delight, 
The  Jolly  grooms  I  fly,  and,  all  alone, 
To  rocks  and  woods  pour  forth  my  fruitleai  moan. 
Oh  !  quit  thy  wonted  scorn,  relentlesi  fkir. 
Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  despair. 
Had  Rosalind  been  mmCms  of  my  mind. 
Though  not  BO  lair,  the  would  hare  prored  i 
0  think,  unwitting  mud,  white  yet  is  t'-  - 


And  flowers,  though  left  ungathered,  will  decay : 

The  flowsn,  anew,  returning  seuons  bring! 

But  beauty  faded  has  no  second  spring. 

My  words  are  windl    She,  deaf  to  all  my  cries. 

Takes  pleasure  in  the  mischief  of  her  eyes. 

Like  frisking  heifer,  loose  in  fioweiy  meads. 

She  gads  where'er  her  roiing  fancy  leads  ; 

Yet  still  &om  me.     Ah  met  the  tiresome  cbose! 

Shy  as  the  fawn,  she  fiiea  my  fond  embrace. 

She  flics,  indeed,  but  erer  loares  behind. 

Fly  where  she  will,  her  likeness  in  my  mind. 

No  cruel  purpose  in  my  speed  I  bear  ; 

'TIS  only  lore  ;  and  love  why  should'nt  thon  fear  I 

What  idle  fears  a  maiden  breast  alarm ! 

Stay,  simple  girt ;  a  lover  cannot  harm  ; 

Two  sport  iie  kid  lings,  both  fair-flecked,  I  rear, 

Whose  shooting  hams  like  tender  buds  appear : 

A  lambkin  too,  of  spotless  fleece,  I  breed. 

And  teach  the  fondling  from  my  hand  to  feed  '. 

Nor  will  I  cease  betimes  to  cull  the  fields 

Of  BTOiy  dewy  sweet  the  morning  yields : 

From  early  spring  to  autumn  late  shalt  then 


How  would  the  croak  beseem  thy  lily  hand  I 
How  would  my  youngliDga  round  thee  gadng  stud  I 
Ah,  witleu  younglings  I  ease  not  on  her  ne : 
Thence  all  my  sorrow ;  thence  the  death  I  die. 
Oh,  killing  beautyl  and  oh,  sore  desire! 
Most  then  my  sufferings  but  with  life  eipire  I  I 

Though  blossoms  eiery  year  the  trees  adorn,  ' 

"pring  after  spring  I  wither,  nipt  with  soon  :  1 

lor  trow  I  when  this  bitter  blast  will  end. 
Or  if  yon  stars  will  e'er  my  tows  b(£iend. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  flock  ;  for  happy  ye  may  take 
Sweet  nightly  rest,  though  still  your  mastsr  wake.' 

Now  to  the  waning  moon  the  nightingale. 
In  slender  warblings,  tuned  her  piteous  tale. 
The  loTe^ick  sheph^d,  listening,  felt  reUef, 
Pleased  with  so  iweet  a  partner  in  his  grie^ 
Till,  by  degrees,  her  notes  and  nilent  night 
To  slumben  ««fi  his  heavy  heart  innte. 


Receire  gay  girlonds,  blooming  o'er  thy  brow : 

And  when— but  why  tl  

The  gifts  alike,  and  gii 


iling  painj 


.  left  heiress  of  the  glen,  she'U  deem 
Me,  landless  lad,  unworthy  her  esteem; 
Yet  was  she  bom,  tike  me,  of  shepherd-sire, 
And  1  may  fields  and  lowing  herds  acquire. 
01  would  my  eifts  but  win  her  wanton  heart, 
Or  could  I  half  the  warmth  I  feel  impart. 
How  would  I  wander,  every  day,  to  find 
The  choice  of  wildings,  blushing  through  the  rind  f 
For  glossy  plums  how  lightsome  ctimb  the  tree. 
How  risk  the  vengeance  of  the  thrifty  bee. 
Or,  if  thou  deign  (o  liie  a  shepherdess, 
Thou  Lobhin's  flock,  and  Lobbin  shall  possess ; 
And  fair  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 
If  liquid  fountains  flatter  not;  and  why 
^ould  liquid  fountains  flatter  as,  yet  show 
The  bordering  Sowera  less  beauteous  than  they  growl 
0  come,  my  loTe  1  nor  think  Che  employment  mean. 
The  dams  to  milk,  and  little  lambkma  wean  ; 
To  drive  afield,  by  mora,  the  fattening  ewee. 
Ere  the  warm  sun  drink  up  the  coolly  dews ; 
While  with  my  pipe,  and  with  my  voice,  I  cheer 
Each  hour,  and  through  the  day  detain  thine  ear. 


of  fashionable  and  poetical  al 
driTen  out  of  the  fleld  at  this  time  by  the  easy,  indo- 
lent, good-bumoured  Johk  Git,  irho  seem*  to  hit( 
been  the  most  artless  and  the  be«t-bebs^  of  tU  thr 
Pope  and  Swift  circle  of  * 


t  aod  poeU.    Gay  im 


bom  at  Bamitaple.  in  Devonshire,  in  1 SSS.  He  v«* 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Le  Gays  of  Oxford  and  , 
Devonshire ;  but  his  father  being  in  reduced  drcum- 
stances,  the  poet  was  put  apprentice  to  a  silk-maat  ' 
in  the  Strand,  London.    He  disliked  this  mercenazr 
emploiyment,  and  at  length  obtained  bii  diicharc 
from  hia  maiCer.    In  1711,  he  pnblisbed  his  Ann' 
Tporti,  a  deacriptive  poem,  dedicated  to  fope.  in 
rhich  we  may  trace  his  joy  at  being  ■™—»Hf.ad 
from  ti>e  dnic^ery  (^  a  ahop : — 
But  I,  who  ne'er  waa  blessed  by  Fortune's  hand. 
Nor  tnightened  ploughshares  in  paternal  land  J 
Long  In  the  noisy  town  have  been  immmed. 
Respired  its  anoke,  and  all  its  cans  oidimd. 
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JOHN  OAY. 


'  Fatigued  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose, 
And  soothed  mj  harassed  mind  with  sweet  repose. 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime 
Inspire  the  sylyan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 

Xext  year.  Gay  obtained  the  appointment  of  domestic 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  on  which 
he  was  cordially  congratulated  by  Pope,  who  took 
ft  varm  interest  in  his  fortunes.   His  next  work  was 
his  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  Pastorale,  written  to 
throw  ridicule  on  those  of  Ambrose  Philips;  but 
containing  so  much  genuine  comic  humour,  and  en- 
tertaining pictures  of  country  life,  that  they  became 
popular,  not  as  satires,  but  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  affording  '  a  prospect  of  his  own 
country.'    In  an  address  to  the  '  courteous  reader,' 
Gay  says,  *Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses 
idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine, 
tying  up  the  sheaves;  or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray, 
driving  them  to  their  styes.  My  shepherd  gathereth 
none  other  nosegays  but  what  are  the  growth  of  our 
own  fields;  he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades, 
but  under  a  hedge ;  nor  doth  he  vigilantly  defend 
i  his  flock  from  wolves,  because  there  are  none.'  This 
^  matter-of-fact  view  of  rural  life  has  been  admirably 
followed  by  Crabbe,  with  a  moral  aim  and  effect  to 
I  which  Gay  never  aspired.     About  this  time  the 
poet  also  produced  his  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
;  the  Streets  of  London,  and  T7te  Fan,  a  poem  in  three 
books.    The  former  of  these  is^in  the  mock-heroic 
'  style,  in  whicli  he  was  assisted  by  Swift,  and  gives 
i  a  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  and  impediments 
I  then  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded, 
ill-lighted,  and  vice-infested  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis.    Hia  paintings  of  city  life  arc  in  the 
Dutch  style,  low  and  familiar,  but  correctly  and 
forcibly  drawn.    The  following  sketch  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  book-stalls  in  the  streets  may  still  be 
verified : — 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie, 

And  various  science  lares  the  learned  eye ; 

The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan. 

And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown ; 

Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 

Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring. 

Walkers  at  leisure  learning's  flowers  may  spoil, 

Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 

May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 

A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Statgyra's  sage : 

Here  sauntering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep, 

O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep ; 

Pleased  sempstresses  the  Lock's  famed  Rape  unfold ; 

And  Squirts*  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

The  poet  gives  a  lively  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  great  frost  in  London,  when  a  fair  was  held 
OQ  the  river  Thames : — 

0,  roving  muse !  recall  that  wondrous  ^ear 
When  wmter  reigned  in  bleak  Britannia's  air ; 
When  hoary  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers  crowned, 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  watermen,  forlorn,  along  the  shore. 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar : 
See  harnessed  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 
And  wander  roads  unstable  not  their  own ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  hardened  water  smoothly  glide. 
And  raze  with  whitened  tracks  the  slippery  tide ; 
Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire, 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

*  Squirt  is  the  name  of  sa  apotheoary's  boy  in  Oarth*s '  IMs- 
pexmry.' 


-X- 


So,  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plain, 
Thick-rising  tents  a  canvass  city  build. 
And  the  loud  dice  resound  through  all  the  field. 

In  1713,  Gay  brought  out  a  comedy  entitled  The 
Wife  of  Bath;  but  it  failed  of  success.  His  friends 
were  anxious  in  his  behalf,  and  next  year  (July  1714), 
he  writes  with  joy  to  Pope — •  Since  you  went  out 
of  the  town,  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  appointed 
envoy-extraordinary  to  Hanover,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Paget ;  and  by  making  use  of  those  friends, 
which  I  entirely  owe  to  you,  he  has  accepted  me  for 
his  secretary.'  The  poet  accordingly  quitted  his 
situation  in  the  Monmouth  family,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Clarendon  on  his  embassy.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  held  it  only  for  about  two  months;  for 
on  the  23d  of  September  of  the  same  year,  Pope 
welcomes  him  to  his  native  soil,  and  counsels  him, 
now  that  the  queen  was  dead,  to  write  something 
on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.  Gay  was  an 
anxious  exx)ectant  of  court  favour,  and  he  complied 
with  Pope's  request.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  royal  family  went  to  see  his  play  of 
What  ly ye  CaUItf  produ(^  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Hanover,  in  1714.  The  piece  was  eminently 
successful;  and  Gay  was  stimulated  to  another  dra- 
matic attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  Tkree 
Hours  After  Marriage.  Some  personal  satire  and 
indecent  dialogues  in  this  piece,  together  with  the 
improbabiHty  of  the  plot,  sealed  its  fate  with  the 
public.  It  soon  fell  into  disgrace;  and  its  author 
being  afraid  that  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  would  suffer 
injury  from  their  supposed  connexion  with  it,  took 
*dl  the  shame  on  himself  Gay  was  silent  and 
dejected  for  some  time;  but  in  1790  he  published 
his  poems  by  subscription,  and  realised  a  sum  of 
£1000.  He  received,  also,  a  present  of  South-Seastock, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  worth  £20,000,  all  of  which 
he  lost  by  the  explosion  of  that  famous  delusion. 
This  serious  calamity  to  one  fond  of  finery  in  dress 
and  living  only  prompted  to  farther  Uterary  exer- 
tion. In  1724,  Gay  brought  out  another  drama, 
The  Captives,  which  was  acted  with  moderate  suc- 
cess; and  in  1726  he  wrote  a  volume  of  fables, 
designed  for  the  special  improvement  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  certainly  did  not  learn  mercy 
or  humanity  from  them.  The  accession  of  the 
prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  seemed  to  augur 
well  for  the  fortunes  of  Gay;  but  he  was  only 
offered  the  situation  of  gentleman  usher  to  one  ci 
the  young  princesses,  and  considering  this  an  insult, 
he  rejected  it  His  genius  proved  his  best  patron. 
In  1726,  Swift  came  to  England,  and  resided  two 
months  with  Pope  at  Twickenham.  Among  other 
plans,  the  dean  of  St  Patrick  suggested  to  Gay  the 
idea  of  a  Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters should  be  thieves  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
Beggar's  Opera  was  the  result  When  finished,  the 
two  friends  were  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  piece, 
but  it  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  The 
songs  and  music  aided  greatly  its  popularity,  and 
there  was  also  the  recommendation  of^political  satire ; 
for  the  quarrel  between  Peachum  and  Lockit  was 
an  allusion  to  a  personal  collision  between  Walpole 
and  his  colleague.  Lord  Townsend.  The  spirit  and 
variety  of  the  piece,  in  which  song  and  sentiment 
are  so  happily  intermixed  with  vice  and  roguery, 
still  render  the  '  Beggar's  Opera'  a  favourite  with 
the  public ;  but  as  Gay  has  succeeded  in  making 
highwaymen  agreeable,  and  even  attractive,  it  can- 
not be  commended  for  its  moral  tendency.  Of  this 
we  suspect  the  Epicurean  author  thought  little.  The 
opera  had  a  run  of  sixty-three  nights,  and  became 
the  rage  of  town  and  country.    Its  success  had  also 
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the  effect  of  g:iving  rise  to  the  English  opera,  a  spe- 
cies of  light  com^j  enlivened  by  songs  and  music, 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  Italian  opera,  with 
all  its  exotic  and  elaborate  graces.  Gaj  tried  a 
sequel  to  the  'Beggar's  Opera,'  under  the  title  of 
Pollif;  but  as  it  was  supposed  to  contain  sarcasms 
on  the  court,  the  lord  chamberlain  prohibited  its 
representation.  The  poet  had  recourse  to  publica- 
tion ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  and  the 
effect  of  partj  spirit,  that  while  the  *  Beggar's  Opera' 
realised  for  him  only  about  £400,  '  Polly*  produced 
a  profit  of  £1100  or  £1200.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough gave  £100  as  her  subscription  for  a  copy. 
Gay  had  now  amassed  £3000  by  his  writings,  which 
he  resolved  to  keep  '  entire  and  sacred.'  He  was  at 
the  same  time  received  into  the  house  of  his  kind 
patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  only 
literary  occupation  was  composing  additional  fables, 
and  corresponding  occasionally  with  Pope  and 
SwifL  A  sudden  attack  of  inflammatory  fever 
hurried  him  out  of  life  in  three  days.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  December  1732.  Pope's  letter  to  Swift 
aimouncing  the  event  was  indorsed  by  the  latter : 
*0n  my  dear  friend  Mr  Gay's  death.  Received, 
December  15th,  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  hy  an 
impulse  foreboding  some  misfortune.'  The  friend- 
ship of  these  eminent  men  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere and  tender;  and  nothing  in  the  life  of  Swift  is 
more  touching  or  honourable  to  his  memory,  than 
those  passages  in  his  letters  where  the  recollection 
of  Gay  melted  his  haughty  stoicism,  and  awakened 
his  deep  though  unavailing  sorrow.  Pope,  always 
more  affectionate,  was  equally  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
him  whom  he  has  characterised 


Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

Gay  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  The  works 
of  this  easy  and  loveabie  son  of  the  muses  have  lost 
much  of  their  popularity.  He  has  the  licentiousness, 
without  the  elegance,  of  Prior.  His  fables  are  still, 
however,  the  best  we  possess;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  nationality  or  rich  humour  and  archness  of 
La  Fontaine's,  the  subjects  of  them  are  light  and 
pleasing,  and  the  versification  always  smooth  and 
correct  The  Hare  with  Many  Friendt  is  doubtless 
drawn  from  Gay's  own  experience.  In  the  Court  of 
Death,  he  aims  at  a  higher  order  of  poetry,  and  mar- 
shals his  '  diseases  dire'  with  a  strong  and  gloomy 
power.  His  song  of  Black-Eyed  Susan,  and  the 
ballad  beginning  *  Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,' 
are  full  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  lyrical  me- 
lody. The  latter  is  said  by  Cowper  to  have  been 
the  joint  production  of  Arbuthnot,  Swifts  and  Gay. 

[The  Country  Ballad  Singer,] 
[From  '  Tlie  Sbcpherd'n  Week.*] 

Sttblimer  strains,  0  rustic  muse !  prepare ; 
Forget  awhile  the  bam  and  dairy's  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  numbers  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays ; 
With  Bowzybeus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  rout. 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gathered  sheaves  about ; 
The  lads  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating  brow 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plou^.    *    * 

When  fast  anleep  they  Bowzybeus  spied. 
His  hat  and  oaken  staff  lay  close  beside ; 


That  Bowzybeus  who  could  sweetly  sing. 
Or  with  the  rosined  bow  torment  the  string; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  fingers'  speed. 
Could  call  sofl  warblings  from  the  breathing  ncd ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue, 
Ballads,  and  romidelays,  and  catches  sang : 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  firi^t. 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wight. 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long! 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wondrous  strong ! 
Thou  should'st  have  left  the  fair  before  'twas  night, 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  t&  rout, 
And  kissed  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout 
(For  custom  says,  *  Whoe'er  this  venture  proves, 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves'). 
By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows, 
Ajid  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  strains  with  stammering  speech  bespoke : 
To  you,  my  lads,  I'll  sing  mv  carob  o'er ; 
As  for  the  maids,  I've  sometiiing  else  in  store. 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song, 
Bat  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  ballad-singer  placed  above  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  load ; 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear. 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  b^[un. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  sun. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sine  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below, 
And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow ; 
How  Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-&ring  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 
Of  stars  he  told  that  shoot  with  shining  trul. 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  his  taiL 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  fted, 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  they  tend, 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend) ; 
Where  swallows  in  the  wmter's  season  keep, 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep ; 
How  nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  dose. 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find. 
That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind). 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sinss  of  fairs  and  skowi^ 
For  still  new  fun  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlers'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and  sdsson  spM, 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along. 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-speUs ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings ; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  puiy-coloured  jacket. 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  eveiy  packet. 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats, 
Of  pockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats. 

Then  sad  he  sung  <  The  Children  in  the  Wood,' 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stained  with  infant  blood !) 
ilow  blackberries  thev  plucked  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchion  smiled ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin-redbreasts  found. 
And  strewed  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah,  gentle  birds  I  if  this  verse  lasts  so  long. 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 
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For '  Buxom  Joan'  he  sung  the  doubtful  strife, 
How  the  sly  sailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  louder  strains  he  raised  his  roice,  to  tell 
I  What  woful  wars  in  *  Cheyy  Chase'  befell, 
I  When  *  Percy  droTo  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn ; 
Wan  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  !* 
I  Ah,  Witherington  !  more  years  thy  life  had  croMmed, 
If  thou  hadat  nerer  heard  the  horn  or  hound  1 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps. 
By  future  bards  be  wailed  in  doleful  dumps. 

*  All  in  the  land  of  Essex*  next  he  chaunts, 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  Quakers  turn  gallants : 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green — 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  nerer  been  ! 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm. 
He  sung  of '  Tafiy  Welsh'  and  '  Sawney  Scot,' 
'  LiUy-buUero'  and  the  '  Irish  Trot.' 
Why  should  I  tell  of '  Bateman'  or  of  *  Shore,' 
Or  *  Wantley's  Dragon'  slain  by  valiant  Moore, 
*The  Bower  of  Rosamond,'  or  *  Robin  Hood,' 
And  how  the '  grass  now  grows  where  Troy  town  stood !' 

His  carols  ceased :  the  listening  maids  and  swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and,  as  he  reels  along. 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly ;  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat-sheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends, 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descenas. 

[  WaOnng  the  SlreeU  of  London,'] 
[From  •  Trivia.'] 

Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  safe  by  ni^ht ; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  declme. 
When  to  assert  the  wall,  and  when  resign, 
I  Ring ;  thou.  Trivia,  goddess,  ud  my  song. 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Wliero  winding  allevs  lead  the  doubtful  way ; 
The  silent  court  and  opening  square  explore. 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  untrod  before. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 
Karth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground. 
Whilst  every  stroke  his  labooring  lungs  resound ; 
For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  ^lido 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subside. 
My  youthful  bosom  bums  with  thirst  of  fame. 
From  the  great  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name ; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown, 
And  bind  my  temples  ¥rith  a  civic  crown : 
But  more  mv  country's  love  demands  m^  lays ; 
My  country's  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise  !  ^ 

When  the  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice, 
And '  clean  your  shoes'  resounds  from  every  voice ; 
When  late  their  miry  sides  stage-coaches  show. 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town  move  slow ; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  ruin  lies. 
And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster  cries ; 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide. 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound. 
And  with  the  scalloped  top  his  step  be  crowned : 
Let  firm,  well-hammered  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows,  and  rams,  and  soaking  sleet. 
Should  the  big  hist  extend  the  shoe  too  wide. 
Each  stone  wiu  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside ; 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  worn. 
You'll  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  com. 

Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  care. 
To  choose  a  proper  coat  for  winter  s  wear. 


Now  in  thy  trunk  thv  D'Oily  habit  fold, 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold ; 
The  frieze's  spongy  nap  is  soaked  with  rain, 
And  showers  soon  drench  the  camblet's  cockled  grain ; 
True  Witneyl  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Unpierced  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia's  bear  ? 
Within  the  roquelauro's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent, 
Hands,  that,  stretched  forth,  invading  harms  prevent. 
Let  the  looped  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace. 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespattered  o'er  with  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  winter's  rage  defends. 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends ; 
By  various  names''^  in  various  counties  known. 
Yet  held  in  all  the  true  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  kersey  firm,  though  small  the  cost, 
Then  brave  unwet  the  rain,  unchilled  the  frost. 
If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand. 
Chairmen  no  longer  shall  the  wall  command ; 
Even  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  rattling  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way : 
This  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright, 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliven  night. 
Let  beaux  their  canes,  with  amber  tipt,  produce ; 
Be  theirs  for  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  gilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease, 
And  lazily  insure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  softer  chairs  the  tawdry  load  convey 
To  court,  to  White's,^  assemblies,  or  the  play ; 
Rosy-complexioned  Health  thy  steps  attends. 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  deleuds. 
Impradent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  profane : 
Thus  some  beneath  their  arm  support  the  cane ; 
The  dirty  point -oft  checks  the  careless  pace. 
And  miry  spots  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh  1  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meet! 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street ! 
May  Providence  o'ershade  me  with  her  wings. 
While  the  bold  Muse  experienced  danger  slugs  i 

Song, 

Sweet  woman  is  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  luRire, 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground ; 

Near  it  the  bees,  in  play,  flutter  and  cluster. 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around. 

But  when  once  plucked,  'tis  no  longer  alluring, 
To  Covent-Garden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet), 

There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  enduring, 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

I17ie  Poa  and  the  Rote.} 

[From  the '  Fables.*] 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  mins  of  another's  fame : 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o'erthrown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own  ; 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  bays. 
Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride, 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decried : 
Who  praises  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature, 
Must  call  her  sister  '  awkward  creature ;' 
For  the  kind  flattery's  sure  to  charm. 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascendii. 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends ; 
A  rose  he  plucked,  he  gazed,  admired. 
Thus  singing,  as  the  muse  inspired — 

1  A  town  In  Oxfordshlxv. 

>  A  Joseph,  wrap-roicaU  he 

3  A  chocolatc-houtto  in  St  Jasaea'b  Street 
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'  Go,  Rose,  mj  Chloe's  bosom  gnce ; 
How  liappj  diould  I  prove. 

Might  I  supply  that  enyied  place 
With  never-fading  love ! 
There,  Pheniz-like,  beneath  her  eye. 
Involved  in  fragrance,  bum  and  die. 

Know,  hapless  flower !  that  thou  ahalt  find 
More  fragrant  roses  there : 

I  see  thy  withering  head  reclined 
With  envy  and  despair  1 
One  common  fate  we  both  must  prove; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love.' 

'  Spare  your  comparisons,'  replied 
An  anffry  Rose,  who  grew  beside. 
'  Of  all  mankind,  you  should  not  floHit  ub  ; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  us  t 
In  every  love-song  roses  bloom ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce^ 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse! 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fadeP 


![%€  CouH  of  Jkaih. 

Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state, 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign. 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train ! 

Crowd  the  vast  court.    With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  throne : 

'  This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand.' 

All,  at  the  word,  stretched  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed : 
'  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 
Let  thoM  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  evenr  slight  occasion  near, 
With  violence  I  persevere.' 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  paoe. 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies. 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  euest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 
*  'Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy. 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy. 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  face. 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.' 

Stone  urged  his  overgrowing  force ; 
And,  next.  Consumption's  meagre  corse. 
With  feeble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard. 
Broke  with  diort  coughs,  his  suit  preferred : 
'  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way ; 
I  gain.  Like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure,  though  slow.' 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wtnd. 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  band, 
When  thus  the  monarch  frem  the  throne : 
'  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 
None  here  1  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand, 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  waiy  men  as  foes  detest), 
For^  your  claim.    No  more  pretend ; 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  friend ; 


He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  jvp, 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  &11, 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  alL' 


The  Hare  and  Many  Fri 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name^ 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'Tis  thus  in  friendship ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  everything,  like  Gir, 
Was  known  by  all  the  boitial  train, 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain. 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend. 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flies: 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  bteath ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  masy  round ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay ; 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  view ! 
Let  me,  says  she,  your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight, 
To  friendship  eveiy  burden's  light. 
The  Horse  replied :  Poor  honest  Poo, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus ; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear. 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored, 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
Since  eveiy  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Love  calls  me  hence ;  a  favourite  eow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow ; 
And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But  see,  the  Ctoat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remarked  her  pulse  was  hi^ 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye ; 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  haim, 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  want. 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained: 
Said  he  was  slow,  confesMd  his  fears, 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  harss. 

She  now  the  trottinr  Calf  addressed, 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed. 
Shall  I,  says  he,  of  tender  age. 
In  this  important  care  engage  t 
Older  and  abler  passed  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those,  how  w<nk  am  I ! 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence, 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  tfj^e  offnoe. 
Excuse  me,  then.    You  Imow  my  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  !  must  ptit. 
How  shall  we  all  lament  t  Adieu  I 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  lUfwl 

The  Liony  the  Tiger  ^  and  ihe  Tratdkr, 

Accept,  young  prince,  the  moval  lay. 
And  inthese  tales  mankind  surrey; 
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With  early  Tirtues  plant  your  breast. 
The  specioiu  arts  of  rice  detest. 

Princes,  like  be&uties,  from  their  youth 
Are  strangers  to  the  roice  of  truth ; 
Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes. 
For  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes : 
Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 
A  Tirtue  never  near  a  throne)  ; 
n  courts  such  freedom  must  offend. 
There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station, 
Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 
Must  I,  too,  flatter  like  the  rest. 
And  turn  my  morals  to  a  jest ! 
The  muse  disdains  to  steal  from  those 
Who  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  prose. 
But  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise, 
Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says  1 
They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
The  virtues  of  your  royal  race ; 
In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 
Discern  you  generous,  mild,  and  kind : 
They  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress. 
And  pant  alr^y  to  redress. 
Oo  on,  the  height  of  good  attain. 
Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  vain ; 
For  hence  we  justly  may  presage 
The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  fire, 
And  future  actions  own  your  sire. 
Cowards  ore  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  uid  delight  to  save. 
A  Tiger,  roaming  for  his  prey. 
Sprung  on  a  Traveller  in  the  way ; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies. 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies ; 
Witii  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood, 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  with  blood ; 
Till,  vanquished  by  the  Lion's  strength. 
The  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord, 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implored ; 
His  life  the  generous  hero  gave. 
Together  walking  to  his  cave. 
The  Lion  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

What  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength !    You  saw  the  fight. 
And  must  attest  my  power  and  right. 
Forced  to  forego  their  native  home. 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam ; 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone ; 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savage  brood. 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land, 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell. 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell. 

True,  says  the  man,  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you. 
Place  gloiy  in  so  false  a  view  1 
Robbers  invad^  their  neighbour's  ri^t. 
Be  loved ;  let  justice  bound  your  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts. 
Pirates  their  power  by  murders  gain : 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  the  rest, 
Like  Heaven,  to  succour  the  distrest. 

The  case  is  plain,  the  monarch  said ; 
False  gloxy  hath  my  youth  misled ; 
For  b^ts  of  prey,  a  servile  train, 
Have  been  the  flatterers  of  my  reign. 


You  reason  weU.    Yet  tell  me,  friend. 
Bid  ever  you  in  courts  attend  1 
For  all  my  fawning  rogues  agree. 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 

Sweet  WiUiam's  FareweU  to  Blade-Eyed  Sutanu 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard. 

Oh  I  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find ! 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew! 

William,  who  hizh  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  sweet  the  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear), 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 

The  noblest  cwtain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

O !  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  wind^  !  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind ; 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find  : 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 

For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  ftkir  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivoiy  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view, 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  \ 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  IVom  haxms, 

Wuliam  riiall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan'i  eye. 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  ; 
They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwillmff  rows  to  land. 

Adieu !  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

A  BaUad, 
[From  the  •  What-d-ye^jall-It  r] 
'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willows. 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  n>ne  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seast 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah  1  what's  tiiy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast  1 
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's  the  1 

To  losing  of  m;  dear  I 
Should  jou  some  cout  be  Inid  on, 

Where  eold  and  diuiuonds  giow. 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  DODB  that  loTca  j'ou  eo. 
How  can  they  aay  that  nature 

Maa  nothing  made  in  vain ; 
WhT  tKcn,  bennth  the  water. 

Should  bideoua  rocks  remHia  I 
No  ey«9i  the  rocki  discoier 

Tliat  lurk  beceaUi  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wandering  loier. 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 
All  melanchol;  Ijin", 

Thua  wailed  she  for  her  de;ir  ; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  alghbig. 

Each  billow  with  a  Ceai. 
When  o'er  the  white  ware  atooping 

Ilia  floatiuK  corpse  alie  spied. 
Then,  like  a  lilj  dnioping, 
,    She  boired  her  head,  and  died. 


Another  fl-icnd  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  one  of  the 
popular  aDtbora  ot  tliat  period,  waa  Thohas  Pah- 
MBLL  (1679-1718).  Hii  Either  posseased  ciHuider- 
able  eatatea  in  Irclaad,  but  waa  descended  of  an 
EDgliah  family  long  aettJed  at  Congleton,  in  Che- 
shire.   The  poet  was  hom  and  educated  in  BuUin, 


'  went  into  aacred  orders,  and  was  appointed  arch- 
I  deacon  of  Clogher,  to  which  was  ailerwards  added, 
,  throu^i  the  influence  of  Swift,  the  vicarage  of  Fin- 
[  glasa,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  £400  a-year. 
'  Pamell,  liko  Swift,  disliked  Ireland,  and  seems  to 
hate  conaidered  his  aitnation  there  a  cheerless  and 
irksome  banishmeot  Aa  permanent  reaidence  at 
their  Uringa  was  not  then  inaiatcd  upon  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  Pamell  lived  chiefly  in  I^ndon.  He 
married  a  young  lady  oT  beauty  and  merit,  Hias 
Anne  Minchen,  who  died  a  few  years  after  their 
union.  Hia  grief  for  her  loea  preyed  upon  bis 
spirit*  (which  bad  always  been  unequal),  and  bur- 
ned him  into  intemperance.  He  died  on  the  ISth 
ofUctobcr  1718,  at  Cheater,  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 


Pamell  was  an  accompliahed  acholar  and  a  dehght- 
ful  companion.  His  life  was  written  by  Goldamitli, 
who  waa  pniud  of  hia  distingoiahed  country-man, 
conaidering  him  thelaitof  the  great  school  that  hod 
modelled  itself  upon  the  ancient*.  Pamdl's  workl 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature — Iranalations,  aongi, 
hymns,  epirtles,  &c  Hia  moat  celebrated  piece  U 
the  Jiirmit,  familiar  to  moat  rcadera  from  their  in- 
fancy.  Pope  pronounced  it  to  be  '  very  good,"  nnd 
its  sweetness  of  diction  and  pictnrcaque  aoleninltj 
of  atyle  must  always  please.  Hia  Jvighl  Pieet  m 
Uram  waa  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to 
Gray'a  celebrated  Elegy  j  but  few  men  of  taite  or 
feeling  will  au1»crit>e  to  such  an  opiniim.  In  tlie 
'  Night  Piece,'  Pamell  meditatea  among  the  tombs. 
Tired  with  poring  over  the  pagea  of  acboolmeo  and 
aagea,  he  sallies  oat  at  midnight  to  the  cburchjaitl— 

How  deep  yon  asure  dyes  the  sky  1 

Where  orba  of  gold  Dimumbered  lie  ; 

While  through  their  ranks,  in  silver  pride, 

The  aethei  crescent  soema  to  glide. 

The  Hlumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe. 

The  lake  is  t»aoath  and  clear  beneath, 

Where  once  again  (he  apaagUd  ahow 

Dcscenda  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 

The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aapire. 

In  dimness  from  the  liew  retire : 

The  left  presents  a  place  of  grates. 

Whose  wall  the  aileut  water  laFen. 

That  steeple  guidea  thy  doubtful  light 

Among  the  livid  gleama  of  night. 

There  pBsK,  with  melancholy  state. 

By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fate, 

Ajid  think,  as  softly  sad  you  tread 

Above  the  venerable  dead. 


ABdti 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 

That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ^und. 

Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclono 

Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stonea  that  bear  a  name^ 

Tbo  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame 

(Which,  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay. 

Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  anay), 

A  middle  race  of  niortau  own. 

Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high. 

Whose  dead  in  vaulted  archei  lie. 

Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones. 

Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bona ; 

ThcHt  all  the  poor  remains  of  atate, 

Adora  the  rich,  or  piaise  the  great , 

Who,  while  uu  earth  in  fame  they  lire. 

Are  aemeleaa  of  the  fame  thej  give^ 

H<  JTermit. 
Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  puhllc  view, 
Fmm  youth  to  age  a  reveread  hermit  grew  ; 
The  mofls  hia  bed,  the  cave  hia  humble  cell, 
Hia  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  cryatal  well ; 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  passed  hia  flays. 
Prayer  all  his  bualneai,  all  hia  pleasure  piaiac- 

A  life  BO  aacred,  auch  aerene  repose. 
Seemed  heKven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rosa- 
That  rice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey ; 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Preridcnee's  sway  ; 
Kia  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boost. 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  ia  lost. 
So,  when  a  amooth  expanse  receives  impresaod 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  tJtiist, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  treea  depending  now. 
And  akies  beneath  with  answering  coloum  ^ow  ; 
But,  if  a  atone  the  gentle  sea  diride, 
Swift  ruffling  drdn  curl  on  bvhij  ride. 
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And  gUiiiin«riiig  fruments  of  a  broken  sun, 
'  Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

I  {  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  voHd  by  sight, 
,  I  To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  riffht 

(For  jet  by^wains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 

I I  Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew), 
,    He  quits  his  oeU ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore, 

ji  And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
.  ^  Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went, 
'    Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 
I ,      The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
I    And  long  and  lonesonle  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  wanned  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  rument  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair ; 
Then,  near  approaching,  *  Father,  hail !'  he  cried, 
And,  *  Hail,  my  son  !'  the  reverend  sire  replied. 
Words  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed. 
And  talk,  of  various  kind,  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part, 
WTiilc  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  eun  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  useful  i^  claspe  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature,  in  silence,  bid  the  world  repose. 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass, 
W^hoee  verdure  crowned  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise. 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate ; 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  horoitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  Ihe  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  mom,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parteiies  the  breezes  creep,  , 

And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call, 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  splendid  hall ; 
Kich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced. 
Which  the  kind  master  foroMi  the  suests  to  taste. 
Tlien,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  uie  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  wo ; 
His  cup  was  vanished ;  for  in  secret  guise, 
The  younger  guest  purloined  the  flittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  fiiintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 
So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  far  upon  the  road. 
The  diining  spoil  his  wily  partner  showed. 
He  stopped  vrith  silence,  walked  vrith  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glonr  shrouds. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warned  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbourittg  seat. 
Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  lar;^,  and  unimproved  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  gnping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As  near  ti^e  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fiiry  blew ; 
The  nimble  l^tning,  mixed  with  showers,  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran ; 


Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest)  ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  fageot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  Nature'sier\'our  through  their  limbs  recalls ; 
Bread  of  the  ooanest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted),  served  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  viewed. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside ! 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  owned  before. 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl. 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  diurlish  soul  1 

But  now  the  clouds  in  aiiy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emerging,  opes  an  azure  tky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  Imsom  wrought 
W^ith  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear ; 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky ; 
Again  the  wanderer's  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weaxy  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestowed  with  modest  guise, 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : — 

'  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart. 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer !' 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talked  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair. 
Warned  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  vrith  prayer. 
At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repose. 
Was  s&ong  for  toil ;  the  dapplcMi  mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return!  grew  black,  and  gasped,  and 

died  I 
Horror  of  horrors !  what !  his  only  son  I 
How  looked  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done ! 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heaxt. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed ; 
His  steps  the  vouth  pursues :  the  countiy  lay 
Perplexed  with  roads ;  a  servant  shovred  the  way ; 
A  nver  crossed  the  path  ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Louff  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  Ixmding  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin. 
Approached  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising,  lifU  his  head. 
Then  fliuhing  turns,  and  uaks  among  the  dead. 
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While  sparkling  la^  inflames  the  father's  ejes. 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madlj  cries, 
*  Detested  wretch  T — ^but  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man  I 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  graidual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew. 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm,  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  Music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke)  : — 

*  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown^ 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky : 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — ^thy  fellow  servant  I. 
Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made; 
In  this  the  ri^ht  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
^Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye. 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high ; 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise. 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  t 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just. 
And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 
The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good  ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine ; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  naceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes,  nut  ¥rith  less  of  cost. 
The  mean  suspicious  wretoh,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain. 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  1 
But  Ood,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go. 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servuit  sped  in  safety  backf 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.' 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  fiew ; 
Thus  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high, 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  lefl  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 


The  bending  Hermit  here  a  prayer  begun,  ' 

'  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done.' 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  passed  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 

XATTHEW  OBEBW. 

Matthew  Green  (1696-1737)  was  aathor  of  a 
poem,  The  Spleen^  which  received  the  praises  of 
Pope  and  Gray.  He  waa  bom  in  1696,  of  dissenting 
parentage,  and  enjoyed  a  situation  in  the  custom- 
house. His  disposition  waa  cheerful ;  but  this  did 
not  save  him  from  occasional  attacks  of  low  spiritt, 
or  spleen,  as  the  favourite  phrase  was  in  his  time. 
Having  tried  all  imaginable  remedies  for  hismaladj, 
he  conceived  himself  at  length  able  to  treat  it  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  and  therefore  wrote  the  above- 
mentioned  poem,  which  adverts  to  all  its  fonoi, 
and  their  appropriate  remedies,  in  a  style  of  comic 
verse  resembling  Hudibras,  but  which  Pope  him- 
self allowed  to  be  eminently  originaL  Green  ter- 
minated a  quiet  inoffensive  life  of  celibacy  in  1737. 
at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

*  The  Spleen'  was  first'  published  by  Glover,  the 
author  of '  Xieonidas,'  himself  a  poet  of  some  preten- 
sions in  his  day.  Gray  thought  that  'even  the 
wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  out  into  strains  of 
real  poetry  and  music'  As  *  The  Spleen'  is  ahnost 
unknown  to  modem  reaiders,  we  premnt  a  few  of  iu 
best  passages.  The  first  that  follows  ooutaiiis  one 
line  (marked  by  Italic)  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
happiest  and  wisest  things  erer  said  by  a  British 
author.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  imitated  from 
Shakspeare — 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires. 

[Cures  for  Mdanehcljf.l 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  splem^ 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exercise ; 
Fling  hvi  a  stone,  iha  giant  dia; 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monkeys  have  been 
Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  spleen; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  harle<|uined  away  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf. 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh. 

Witlings,  brisk  fools •     ♦ 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf; 
Deep  tragedies  that  make  us  laugh ; 
Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense. 
Making  the  past  the  future  tense; 
The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest ; 
Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceased  ; 
A  miser  starving  to  be  rich ; 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech ; 
A  jointured  widow's  ritual  state ; 
Two  Jews  disputing  t^te-4-tHe ; 
New  almanacs  composed  by  seers ; 
Ezperimente  on  felons'  ears ; 
Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye ; 
A  coquette's  April-weather  fiace ; 
A  Queen'brough  mayor  bdiind  his 
And  fops  in  military  show, 
Are  sovereign  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  dear  my  evening  with  a  play. 
Or  to  some  concert  take  mr  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights, 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music^  fli^tit 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 
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MATTHEW  OBKEN. 


In  rainj  days  keep  double  guard. 
Or  spleen  will  surel/  be  too  hard ; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met, 
Flj  highest  while  their  wings  are  wet. 
In  such  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit ; 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  azure  skj, 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks. 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head, 
That  memoiy  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  dry  as  ark. 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remftfk : 
Or  to  some  coffeehouse  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  firom  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather.    *    * 

Sometimes  I  diess,  with  women  sit, 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiif  garb  of  serious  sense. 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence. 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains. 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins.    *    ♦ 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace, 
To  which  yacation  is  disease ; 
A  gipsy  diction  scarce  known  well 
By  the  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun  ;  nor  let  it  bree^  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.    ♦    * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet, 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt. 
No  Compter-writs  me  agitate ; 
Who  moralising  pass  the  gate. 
And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  turn, 
Who  Tainly  o'er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care, 
Pays  her  upbraiding  yisits  there. 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  panegyric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  profusely  when  inclined, 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  proTidence. 
Befoxming  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  mend  the  world's  a  rast  design : 
Like  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat. 
While  to  defeat  their  laboured  end, 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen. 
And  zeal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent, 
OrieTCS  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Not  puffing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play, 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  tne  fray.     •    • 
Yet  philosophic  love  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease, 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 
Of  a  free  press,  and  equal  laws.    *    * 

Since  disappointment  galls  within, 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen. 
Most  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hate, 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day, 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turq  round,' 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  aground ; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts ; 
Or  helm-directors  in  one  trip, 
Freight  first  embezzled,  sink  the  ship.    * 


When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  skill 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will. 
And  raise  and  round  the  figures  welly 
And  show  her  talent  to  excel, 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  things  that  never  were. 

^Contentment — A  Wish.'] 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  prayer, 
The  blithsome  goddess  soothes  my  care  $ 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire  : 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid. 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  mUes  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids  tJiiat  never  saw  the  town, 
A  terving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough ; 
A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please, 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  size. 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  heaven  (it's  all  I  wish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  ^end. 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate. 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 
Wnere  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim ; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  yelvet  neat. 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  odorous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground. 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowned. 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng. 
Who  pay  their  auit-rents  with  a  song ; 
With  opening  views  of  hill  and  dale, 
Which  sense  and  fancy  do  regale, 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds, 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze, 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees ; 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  anay. 
Extended  far,  ropel  the  day  ; 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade, 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid : 
Hero  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate ; 
And  dreams,  beneaUi  the  spreading  beech 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind : 
Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phccbus'  ray. 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 
In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 
Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out. 
There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean, 
Vie  in  variety  of  green  ; 
Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep. 
Brown  fields  their  fallow  Sabbaths  keep, 
Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 
And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 
And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray, 
And  Naiads  on  the  marnn  play, 
And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills. 
From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 
Thus  sheltered  free  from  care  and  strife, 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life ; 
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See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree. 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea. 
And  laueh  at  miserable  elres. 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themselres, 
Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  allojr, 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjojr ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  ararice,  sphincter  of  the  heart ; 
Who  wealth,  hard  earned  by  ^iltv  cares. 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  heirs ; 
May  I,  with  look  ungloomed  by  guile, 
And  wearing  virtue's  liyery-smile, 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve. 
And  little  trespasses  forgive ; 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  power. 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour  ; 
With  trips  to  town,  life  to  amuse, 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news. 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown, 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down, 
Unhurt  by  sickness'  blasting  rage, 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 
When  fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe. 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  npe. 
Quit  a  worn  being  vrithout  pain. 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 

ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHEL8EA. 

'It  is  remarkable,'  says  Mr  Wordswortli,  'that 
ezoepting  7^  Noctwrrud  Beverie^  and  a  passage  or 
two  in  Uie  Windaor  Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of 
the  period  interyening  between  the  publication  of 
*'  Paradise  Lost"  and  the  **  Seasons,"  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  new  image  of  external  uatore.'  The 
*  Nocturnal  Keverie*  was  written  by  Anne,  Coitntess 
or  Winchelsea,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kings- 
mill,  Southampton,  who  died  in  1720.  Her  lines 
are  smoothly  yersified,  and  possess  a  tone  of  calm 
and  contemplative  observation : — 

A  Nocturnal  Rtverie. 

In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined. 
And  only  gentle  zephyr  fans  his  wings. 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings  ; 
Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl's  delight. 
She,  holloaing  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  ri^ht : 
In  such  a  nisht,  when  passing  clouds  give  pUoe, 
Or  thinly  veil  the  heaven's  mysterious  face ; 
When  in  some  river  overhung  with  green. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen  ; 
When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite, 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  bramble  rose, 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows ; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes. 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes ; 
When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine. 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine ; 
Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  light. 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright : 
When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day. 
Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear, 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 
When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  couoeal^ 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 
When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads, 
Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  adjoining  meads. 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  fear. 
Till  tom-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear ; 
When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  their  food, 
And  unmolested  kinc  rcchew  tlie  cud ; 


When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  villa^  walls. 

And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  calls ; 

Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep. 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels. 

And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals ; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  spnk ; 

Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedncsa  chanued. 

Finding  the  elements  of  rase  disarmed. 

O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like  her  ova : 

In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  confused  again ; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamoun  are  renewed. 

Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  punned. 

The  following  is  another  specimen  of  the  correct 
and  smooth  versification  of  the  countess,  and  acems 
to  us  superior  to  the  '  Nocturnal  Bevcrie ;' 

lAfcU  Prognm. 

How  gsilv  is  at  first  begun 

Our  Uk's  uncertain  race ! 
Whilst  yet  that  sprightly  morning  sun. 
With  wnich  we  just  set  out  to  run. 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies^ 

How  tempting  to  go  througn ! 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes. 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  sui-prise^ 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove 

Which  wander  through  our  minds! 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love. 
Which  does  that  early  season  move. 
As  flowers  the  western  winds ! 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears. 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fair. 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care. 

And  youth  each  vapour  deaiv. 

But  oh !  too  soon,  alas  I  we  climb. 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prin^ 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known. 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown. 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 
Whilst  eveiy  care's  a  driving  hann. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down  ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  charm, 
But  every  tear's  a  winter  storm, 

And  every  look's  a  frown« 

WILLIAM  SOXERTILLB. 

The  author  of  The  Chase  is  still  indnded  in  onr  • 
editions  of  the  poets,  but  is  now  rardy  read  or  con-  , 
suited.    Welliah  Someryille  (1682-1742),  was, 
as  he  tells  Allan  Ramsay,  his  brother-poet, 

A  squire  well  bom,  and  six  foot  hi^ 


His  estate  lay  in  Warwickshire,  and  brought  him  in 
£1500  per  annum.  He  was  generous,  biit  extrava- 
gant, and  died  in  distressed  ciicumstanoes,  *pligwd 
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I  uid  tbreatened  bj  wretchei,'  mja  Shenrtonc  '  that 
■re  low  in  evety  leniei  and  fon^  to  drink  himwlf 
I  ialo  poioi  of  the  body  to  get  rid  of  the  pnini  of  tbe 
,  mind.'  He  died  ia  1742,  and  was  buncd  at  Wot- 
on,  near  Heidey-on-Ardeu.     '  The  Cliaie'  u  id 


The  importuit  work.    Me  other  jojs  inTite ; 
Tlis  horn  ■onorooH  calls,  the  pack  airaked. 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  brook  thy  long  del&j. 
Mj  oourwr  hem  their  loice ;  see  there  with  ear 
And  tail  erect,  aeigbing,  he  pans  the  ground ; 
Fierce  npture  kindles  in  his  reddening  ejes, 
And  boils  in  erery  lein.     An  capliTC  boys 
Cowed  bj  the  rulinjt  rod  and  baughty  frowns 
OTpedsgogues  wTere,  from  their  hard  taalu, 


If  01 
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The  tumuli  taiKd  within  their  little  breasta, 

it  gite  a  lime  to  all  their  frolic  play ; 
So  from  tbeir  kennel  mah  the  joyous  pack  ; 
A  thotuand  wanton  gaieties  cipresa 
Their  inward  eaitaiy,  their  pleasing  iport 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  restored. 
The  rising  sun  that  o'er  the  horizon  peeps. 
As  many  colours  from  their  glossy  skins 


SomerTille  xrote  a  poetical  address  to  Addist 
on  the  Utter  purchaaing  an  estate  in  Wanrickshirc. 
'Id  liis   verses  to  Addison.'  aays    Johnson,   T 
couplet  which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  m 
eiqoisite  delicacy  of  praise  i  it  exhibits  one  of  tli 
happy  strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.'    Addison, 
it  is  well-known,  signed  his  papers  ia  the  'Specta- 
tor' with  the  letters  forming  the  name  of  Clio.    The 
couplet  which  gratifled   John«on  to  highly  ia  c 
follows ; — 


blank  rerse,  and  conbuns  practical  instructioni  and 
[  admoaitlons   to  sportsmen.     The  following  is 
I  animated  sketch  of  a  morning  in  autumn,  prepara- 
I'  tor;  to  'throwing  off  the  pack:'- 
Now  golden  Autumn  from  her  open  la 


miliog,  the  proud  farmer  rlews 
Tlie  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his  yard. 
And  counts  his  larae  increase  ;  hu  bams  are  stoned, 

I  And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 

I  All  now  is  free  as  air,  and  tha  gay  pack 

I  In  the  rough  bristly  stubbles  range  unblamed  ; 

1  No  widow's  tears  a Vrflow,  no  secret  cuine 
knells  in  ttie  farmer's  breast,  which  his  pale  lips 
rrembling  conceal,  by  his  fierce  laadlord  awed  : 
But  courteous  now  he  lerck  everr  fence, 

j  Joins  in  the  common  err,  and  halloos  loud, 

I  Charmed  with  the  rattling  thunder  of  the  field. 
i|  Oh  bear  me,  some  kind  power  inrisible  ! 

I!  To  that  eit«nded  lawn  where  the  gay  ronrt 

I I  View  the  swift  racers,  stretching  to  the  goal ; 
Games  more  renowned,  and  a  far  nobler  train, 

I  Than  proud  Elean  fields  could  l>oast  of  old. 
OhI  were  a  Theban  lyre  not  wanting  here, 
I'  And  Pindar's  Toice,  to  do  their  merit  ri|tbt  I 
|i  Or  to  those  spaciauji  plains,  where  the  strained  eye, 
'    In  the  wide  prospect  lost,  beholds  at  last 
'    Sarum'a  proud  spire,  that  o'er  the  hills  ascends, 
'    And  pierces  through  the  clouds.     Or  to  thy  downs. 

Fair  Cotswold,  where  the  well-breathed  beagle  climbs, 
I    With  matchless  speed,  thy  green  aspiring  brow, 
|l  And  leaves  the  lagging  multitude  behind. 
!        Hul.  gentle  Dawn!  mild,  blushing  goddess,  hail ! 
1^  Rejoiced  I  we  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
'I  O'er  half  the  skies  ;  gems  pare  thr  radiant  way, 

I  And  orientpearls  from  every  shrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora  ;  here  deep  sunk  in  down, 

'  Slumtiec  secure,  with  happy  dreams  amosed. 
'i  Till  grateful  streams  shall  tempt  thee  t 


In  welcoming  Addison  to  the  banks  of  Avon.  Som- 
crville  does  not  scruple  to  place  him  above  Shnks- 
peare  as  ■  poet  I 

re  suom  ,  j^^  [jg^ygn  i,e  sings ;  on  earth  your  ronse  suppliei 

The  important  loss,  and  heals  our  weeping  eyes  ^ 
Correctly  great,  ahe  melts  each  Sioty  heart 
With  equal  genius,  but  superior  art. 
Gross  M  this  miijudgmeitt  ia,  it  shnnld  be  rcmei 
bercd  that  Voltaire  also  fell  into  the  anme.    T 
cold  marble  of  Cato  was  preferred  to  the  living  and 
breathing  creations  of  the  'myriad-minded'  ma- 


The  Scottish  muse  had  been  silent  for  nearly  a 
century,  excepting  when  it  found  brief  expression 
in  some  stray  song  of  broad  hnmour  or  simple  pa- 
thos, chanted  by  the  popularion  of  the  hills  and  dales. 
The  genini  of  the  country  was  at  length  revived  ic 
aJI  its  force  and  nationality,  its  comic  dialogue,  Doric 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  by  Allan  Ranbav.  whose 
very  name  is  now  an  Impcrwination  of  Scottish 
scenery  and  manners.  The  religious  austerity  of 
the  Covenanteia  still  hung  orer  Scotland,  and 
damped  the  efforts  of  poets  and  dramatists ;  but  a 
freer  spirit  found  its  way  into  the  towns,  along  with 
the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  higher 
classes  were  in  the  iiahit  of  visiting  London,  thongh 
the  joamey  was  still  performed  on  horseback ;  and 
the  writings  of  Pope  and  Swift  were  circulateil  over 
the  North.  Clubs  and  taverns  were  rife  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  whicli  the  assembled  wits  loved  to  indulge 
in  a  pleasantry  that  oflen  degenerated  to  excess. 
Talent  was  r^dily  known  and  appreciated;  and 
when  Ramsay  app^red  as  an  author,  he  found  the 
nation  ripe  for  his  native  hnmour,  his  *  mauners- 
p^nUng  atraios,'  and  bi*  lively  original  sketijiea 
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father  hel<I  the  sitnatian  of  maimget  of  Lord  Hope- 
I  mines.  Wlien  he  became  a  poet,  he  boasted 
;  that  he  was  of  the  '  auld  descent'  of  the  Dalbousie 
[  tkiaily,  and  also  cullaterally  'tpning  Iruni  a  Dui^la* 
:  loin.'  Ilia  muther,  Alice  Bover,  was  of  £n)|liili 
parentage,  her  father  having  been  brought  fniiD 
Derbjahire  to  inatruct  the  Scottish  miners  in  their 
Those  who  entertain  the  theory,  tiiat  men  of 
us  usually  partake  largely  of  the  qualities  and 
dispositions  uf  their  mother,  may  perhaps  recognise 
some  of  the  DcTbysbire  blood  in  Allan  Ramsay's 
frankness  and  joviality  of  character.  His  father 
died  while  the  poet  waa  in  his  infancy  i  but  his 
mother  marrying  again  in  the  same  district,  Allan 
was  brought  up  at  Leadliilli,  and  put  to  tile  village 
school,  where  he  acquired  learning  enough  tu  enable 
him,  ■■  be  tells  us,  to  read  Horace  'faintly  in  the 
original'  His  lot  might  have  been  a  hard  one,  hut 
it  waa  fortunately  spent  in  the  country  till  he  had 
reached  his  fifteenth  year ;  and  his  lively  tempera- 
ment enabled  him,  with  cheerfulness — 

To  Kade  through  glens  iri'  choiking  feet. 
When  neither  plafd  nor  kilt  could  feud  the  weet; 
Yet  blythslj  wad  he  bang  out  o'er  the  brae, 
And  steiid  o'er  bums  as  light  as  ony  rae, 
Hoping  the  inoru'  might  prove  a  better  day. 

At  the  age  of  flflccn.  Allan  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
wig-makcriuEdLnburgh^alight  employment  suited 
to  his  slender  ^me  and  boyish  amartruti,  but  not 
Tery  congenial  to  his  literary  taste.  His  poetical 
talent,  hovrercr,  was  mure  observant  than  creatire, 
and  he  did  not  commence  writing  till  he  was  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  then  penned  an  address 
to  the  '  Easy  Club,'  a  convivial  society  of  young 
I,  tinctored  with  Jacobite  predilections,  which 
e  also  imbibed  by  Itnoisay.  and  which  probably 
I  formed  an  additional  recommendation  to  the  favour 
of  Pope  and  Gay,  a  distinction  that  be  alterwards 


enjoyed.  Allan  was  admitted  a  member  of  thii  i 
'blythe  todety,'  and  became  their  poet  laureate,  i 
He  wrote  various  light  pieces,  chiefly  of  a  lixal  sad  i 
hamonnia  descripUon,  which  were  sold  at  a  peon;  \ 
each,  and  became  exceedingly  popular.  He  iln 
sedulously  courted  the  patronage  of  the  great,  mb- 
duing  his  Jacobite  feelmgi,  and  never  selectiDg  a  ' 
fool  for  bis  patron.  In  this  mingled  tpirit  of  pro-  , 
dence  and  poetry,  he  contrived 

To  theek  the  oiit,  and  line  the  insde. 

Of  mony  a  douce  and  witty  pasb. 

And  balth  ways  gathered  in  the  caiL 
In  the  year  1713  be  married  ft  writer's  danghttr, 
Christiana  Ross,  who  was  his  fkithfiil  panna-  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  greatly  extended  his 
reputation  by  writing  a  continuation  to  Ein^ 
James's  'Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  eiecuttd 
with  genuine  humour,  fancy,  and  a  pcifect  mulsy 
of  the  Scottish  language.  Nothing  so  rich  had  sp- 
peared  since  the  Btraiui  of  Dunbar  or  Lindsay.  Wbsl 
an  inimitable  sketcli  of  rustic  life,  course,  but  as  tme 
as  any  by  Teniers  or  Hogarth,  is  presented  in  the 
first  stania  of  the  third  canto  1— 

Now  frae  tht  fast  nook  of  Fife  Ihe  dawn 

Speeled  westlins  up  the  lift ; 
Carles  wha  beard  the  cock  had  craw'n, 

Begoud  to  rai  and  rift  ; 
And  greedy  wives,  wi'  giming  thiawn. 

Cried  lasses  up  to  thrift ; 
Dws  barked,  and  the  lads  frae  hand 

Banged  to  their  breelu  like  drift 
By  break  of  day. 
Bamsaj  now  left  off  wig-maldng,  and  set  itp  > 
booksellCT's  shop,  -'opposite  to  Niddry's  Wyiid.' 
He  next  appeared  as  an  editor,  and  published  lno 
works.  The  Tea  TaAlt  Mucdlann.  being  a  collection  . 
of  songs,  partly  bis  own ;  and  Tht  Evtryreen,  a  oil- 
lection  trf  Scottish  poems  written  before  1600.  He 
was  not  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  editing  worb 
of  this  kind,  being  deficient  both  in  knovkc^  sad 
taste.  In  the  '  Svergreen,'  he  published,  as  SDOenl 
poems,  two  pieces  of  his  own,  one  of  whidi,  Tk 
Fuun,  exhibits  hi^  powers  of  poeti7..  Thegenim 
of  Scotland  it  drawn  with  a  touch  of  the  old  benoc 

Great  daring  darted  free  bis  ee, 
A  braid'sword  shoglcd  at  his  thie,  ' 

On  his  left  arm  a  ta^  ;  I 

A  shining  spear  filled  hii  right  hand,  ' 

Of  stalwart  mate  in  bane  and  brawud,  I 

Of  just  proportions  large  ;  I 

A  various  i^n bow-coloured  plaid  ' 

Owre  his  left  Hpaul  he  thriiw,  I 

Down  his  brud  back,  frae  his  white  head, 
The  silver  wimplers  grew. 
Amazed,  T  gazed, 

To  see,  led  at  command, 
A  stampant  and  rampant 

Fierce  lion  in  his  fund.  ' 

In  17S5  appeared  his  celebrated  pastoral  drama.  TV 
GentU  Shrphrd,  of  which  two  scenes  had  previoadj 
been  published  under  the  titles  of  Patie  and  Bo^- 
and  JtHHy  and  Meggy.  It  was  received  with  uni' 
vei»al  approbation,  and  was  republished  both  in 
London  and  Dublin.  When  Gay  visited  Scotland 
in  company  with  liis  patrons,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  , 
of  Queensberry,  he  used  to  lounge  in  Allan  Eani- 
say's  shop,  and  obtain  from  him  explanatioDS  a 

of  the  Scottish  expression,  that  be  iruirfit 

nunicato  them  to  Pope,  who  was  a  great  admirei 
of  the  poem.  TliIs  waa  a  delicate  and  marked  cmr- 
pliment,  which  Allan  must  have  felt,  ihoogh  be 
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hsd  previoiutj  repKiented  himself  as  the  Ticegerent 
uf  Aptjlo,  and  equal  to  Homer !  He  now  rGiuoved 
to  a  better  shop,  and  instead  of  the  Mercury's  head 
which  had  graced  his  lign-board,  he  put  up  '  Che 
presentment  of  two  brothers'  of  the  Muse,  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  Dnimmoud.  He  next  established  a  circu- 
Uting  library,  the  first  in  Scotland.  He  associated 
on  Runiliar  terms  with  the  leading  nobility,  lawyers, 
wits,  and  UteraCi  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  Pope  or 
Swift  of  the  North.  His  son,  afterwards  a  diiUa- 
Kuished  artist,  he  sent  to  Borne  for  instruction. 
But  the  prosperity  of  poets  seems  liable  to  an  un- 
common share  of  crosses.  He  was  led  by  the 
promptings  of  a  taste  then  rare  in  Scotland  to  expend 
his  saiiags  io  the  erection  of  a  theatre,  for  the  per- 
funoance  of  the  regular  dfajua.  He  wished  to  keep 
his  'troop'  together  by  the  'pith  of  reason;'  but 
he  did  not  calculate  on  the  pith  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  magistrate.  The 
statute  for  Dcensing  theatres  prohibited  all  dramatic 
exhibitions  witliout  special  Ucense  and  the  royal 
letters -patent;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  enact- 
ment the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  sliut  up  Allan's 
theatre,  leaving  him  without  redress.  To  odd  to 
liis  mortification,  the  envious  poetasters  and  strict 
religionists  of  the  day  attacked  him  with  personal 
satires  and  lampoons,  under  such  titles  as — *A 
IiOoking-OiasB  far  Allan  Ramsay  i'  '  The  Uying 
Words  of  Allan  Ramsay  i'  and  '  The  Fliglit  of  Keli- 
irious  Piety  tmta  Scotland,  upon  the  account  of 
Ramsay's  lewd  books,  and  the  hell-bred  playhouse 
comedikna,'  Sic,    Allan  endeavoured  to  enlist  Prei ' 


i 


His  drcnmstances  and  wishes  at  this  criaii  are  more 
particolorlj  eiplaioed  In  a  letter  to  the  president, 
which  oov  lies  before  us  :— 

'Will  you,"  be  writes,  'give  roe  something  to 
doP  Here  I  pass  a  sort  of  half  idle  scrimp  life, 
tending  a  trifling  trade,  that  scarce  oSbrds  me  the 
needfiiL  Had  I  not  got  a  parcel  of  goineos  from 
you,  and  inch  as  you,  who  were  pleased  to  patronise 
my  subscriptions,  I  should  not  have  hod  a  gray 
groat.  I  think  shame  (but  why  should  I,  when  I 
open  my  mind  to  one  of  your  goodness  ?)  to  hint 
that  I  want  to  have  some  BmoU  cummisslon,  when  it 
happens  to  foil  in  your  way  to  put  me  into  it.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  either  got  money  or  a 
poit,  but  he  applied  himself  attentively  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  soon  recruited  his  purse.  A  citizen-hke 
good  sense  regulated  tlie  life  of  Ramsay.  He  gave 
over  poetry  '  before,'  he  prudently  says.  '  the  cool- 
ness of  fanr'y  that  attends  advanced  years  should 
make  me  risk  the  repntation  I  had  acquired.' 

Frae  twenty-five  to  five-and -forty. 
My  muse  was  nowther  swcer  nor  dotty ; 
My  PegBsuB  wad  breai  his  tether 
E'en  at  the  shagging  of  a  feather, 
And  throuzh  ideas  scour  like  drift. 
Streaking  hia  wings  up  to  the  lift ; 
Then,  then,  my  soul  was  in  a  low. 
That  gort  my  numbers  safely  row. 
Bat  eild  and  judgment  'gin  to  say. 
Let  be  your  saogs,  and  learn  to  pray. 

AboDt  the  year  1 7*3,  bis  circnmstances  were  niffl- 
ciently  llonriabing  to  enable  him  to  bnlld  bimself  a 
SDuU  octtgoa-shiiped  house  on  tbe  north  side  of 

»  Fmnlhe  manmniipt  ndlsoUons  in  CiiUodai  Honis. 
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goose  pie.  He  told  Lord  Elibank  one  day  of  this 
ludicrous  comparison.  '  What,'  said  liie  witty  peer, 
'  a  goose  pie  t  In  good  ^th,  Allan,  now  that  I  see 
you  in  it,  I  think  the  house  is  not  ill  named.'  Uc 
lived  in  tliis  singular-looking  mansion  (whicli  has 
since  been  somewliat  altered)  twelve  years,  and  died 
of  a  complaint  that  had  long  afflicted  him,  scurvy 
in  the  gums,  on  the  7th  of  January  1758.  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  So  much  of  pleasantry,  good 
humour,  and  worldly  enjoyment,  is  mixed  up  with 
the  history  of  Allan  Runsay,  that  bis  life  is  one 
of  the  '  green  and  sunny  spots'  in  literary  bio- 
graphy. His  genius  was  well  rewarded ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed  that  turn  of  mind  which  David  Hume  says  it 
is  more  happy  to  possess  than  to  be  born  to  an  estate 
often  thousand  a-year — a  disposiUon  always  to  see 
the  favourable  side  of  things. 

Ramsay's  poetical  works  are  sufficiently  vari< 
and  one  of  his  editors  has  ambitiously  classed  them 
tinder  the  heads  of  serious,  elegiac,  comic,  satiric, 
epigrammatical,  pastJiral,  lyric,  epistolary,  fatties  and 
tales.  He  wrote  trash  in  all  departments,  but  failed 
in  none.  His  tales  are  quaint  and  humorous,  though, 
like  those  of  Prior,  thev  are  too  often  indelicate. 
The  Monk  and  MiSerS  iVi/e.  founded  on  a  poem  of 
Dunbar,  is  as  happy  an  adaptation  of  an  old  poet  ai 
any  of  Pojie's  or  Dryden's  from  Chaucer.  His  lyrics 
want  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  beauty  which  Boms 
breathed  into  these  '  wood-notes  wild,'  designed  alike 
fbr  cottage  and  hall ;  yet  some  of  those  in  the 
'Gentle  Shepherd'  are  delicate  and  tender;  and 
others,  such  as  Tlit  leui  lime  I  came  o'er  Ihe  Moot 
and  The  Yrnow-haired  Laddie,  are  still  favourite 
with  all  lovers  of  Scottish  song.  In  one  of  th. 
least  happy  of  the  lyrics  there  occurs  tliis  beautdflil 


I  guisa  what  heaven  is  by  lier  eyes. 
Which  sparkle  so  divinely,  0. 
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Ramsay  were  undoubtedly  the  prototypes  of  those 
by  Burns,  and  many  of  the  stanzas  may  challenge 
comparison  with  them.  He  makes  frequent  classi- 
cal allasions,  especially  to  the  works  of  Horace,  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  and 
whose  gay  and  easy  turn  of  mind  harmonised  with 
his  own.  In  an  epistle  to  Mr  James  Arbuckle, 
the  poet  gives  a  characteristic  and  miuute  paiating 
of  himself: — 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallness,  I 
Am  fire  foot  and  four  inches  high ; 
A  black-a-Ticed  snod  dapper  fellow, 
Nor  lean,  nor  orerlaid  wi'  tallow ; 
With  phiz  of  a  Morocco  cut, 
Reaembliug  a  late  man  of  wit, 
Auld  gabbet  Spec,  who  was  sae  cunning 
To  be  a  dummie  ten  years  running. 
Then  for  the  fabric  of  my  mind, 
'TIS  mair  to  mirth  than  grief  inclined : 
I  rather  choose  to  laugh  at  folly. 
Than  nhow  dislike  by  melancholy ; 
Well  judging  a  sour  heavy  face 
Is  not  the  truest  mark  of  grace. 
I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton. 
Yet  I'm  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton : 
Great  tables  ne*er  engaged  my  wishes. 
When  crowded  with  o'er  mony  dishes ; 
A  healthfu'  stomach,  sharply  set, 
Prefers  a  back-sey^  piping  het. 
I  never  could  imagine 't  vicious 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious : 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet. 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it, 
I  court  occasion  thus  to  show  it. 

Bamsay  addressed  epistles  to  Gay  and  Somenrille, 
and  the  latter  paid  him  in  kind,  in  very  flattering 
Terses.  In  one  of  Allan's  answers  is  the  following 
picturesque  sketch,  in  illustration  of  his  own  con- 
tempt for  the  stated  rules  of  art : — 

I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide, 

Where  oaks  have  plum  trees  by  their  side ; 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  vine 

Clip  round  the  pear  tree  and  the  pine ; 

Where  mixed  jonquils  and  gowans  grow. 

And  roses  'midst  rank  clover  blow 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand. 

In  wimplings  led  by  nature's  hand ; 

Though  docks  and  brambles  here  and  there 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardener's  care, 

Yet  this  to  me 's  a  paradise 

Compannl  with  prime  cut  plots  and  nice, 

l^liere  nature  has  to  art  resigned. 

Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined.    *    * 

Heaven  Homer  taught ;  the  critic  dnws 
Only  from  him  and  such  their  laws : 
The  native  bards  first  plunge  the  deep 
Before  the  artful  dare  to  leap. 

The  '  Gentle  Shepherd'  is  the  greatest  of  Ramsay's 
works,  and  perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  drama  in  the 
world.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  seclusion  which  seems  indispensable  in  compo- 
sitions of  this  dass,  at  the  same  time  that  its  land- 
scapes are  filled  with  life-like  beings,  who  interest 
us  from  their  character,  situation,  and  circumstances. 
It  has  none  of  that  studied  pruriency  and  xmnatural 
artifice  which  are  intruded  into  the  '  Faithfiil  Shep- 
herdess' of  Fletcher,  and  is  equally  free  from  the 
tedious  allegory  and  forced  conceits  of  most  pastoral 
poems.  It  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Scottish  life,  but 
of  life  passed  in  simple  rural  employments,  apfirt 
from  the  guilt  and  fever  of  large  towns,  and  reflect- 
ing only  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  emotions  of 
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our  nature.  The  affected  sensibilities  and  feigned 
distresses  of  the  Corydon»  and  Ddias  find  no  place  is 
Ramsay's  dear  and  manly  page.  He  drew  his  shep- 
herds from  the  life,  placed  them  in  scenes  which  be 
actually  saw,  and  made  them  speak  the  langnage 
which  he  every  day  heard — the  free  idiomatic  speedi 
of  his  native  vales.  His  art  lay  in  the  beantifol 
selection  of  his  materials — in  the  gxoupiiig  of  hii 
well-defined  characters — the  inventioo  of  a  plot,  ro- 
mantic yet  natnral^the  delightM  appropriatenesi 
of  every  speech  and  auxiliary  incideot,  and  in  the 
tone  of  generous  sentiment  and  true  feding  which 
sanctifies  this  scene  of  humble  virtue  and  happmen. 
The  love  of  his  *  gentle'  rustics  is  at  first  artlen 
and  confiding,  though  partly  disguised  by  maiden 
C03rnes8  and  arch  humour;  and  it  is  expressed  in  lan- 
guage and  incidents  alternately  amusing  and  im- 
passioned. At  length  the  hero  is  elevated  in  station 
above  his  mistress,  and  their  afifection  ■ssumfi  t 
deeper  character  from  the  threatened  dangers  of  a 
separation.  Mutual  distress  and  tenderness  break 
down  reserve.  The  simple  heroine,  without  forget- 
ting her  natural  dignity  and  modeaity,  lets  out  ber 
whole  sold  to  her  eariy  companion ;  and  when  assured 
of  his  unalterable  attachment,  she  not  only,  like  Mi- 
randa, '  weeps  at  what  she  is  glad  of,'  bat,  with  the 
true  pride  of  a  Scottish  maiden,  she  resolves  to  stody 
*  genUer  duurms,*  and  to  educate  herself  to  be  worthy 
of  her  lover.  PoetioRl  justice  is  done  to  this  fsithfal 
attachment,  by  both  the  characters  being  fonnd 
equal  in  birth  and  station.  The  poet's  taste  and 
judgment  are  evinced  in  the  superiorify  wluch  fae 
gives  his  hero  and  heroine,  without  debasing  tiieir 
assodates  below  their  proper  level ;  while  a  Indicmis 
contrast  to  both  is  supplied  by  the  underplot  of 
Bauldy  and  his  courtships.  The  dder  characten  in 
the  piece  afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  yonthfol  pain, 
besides  completing  the  rustic  picture.  While  one 
scene  diadoses  the  young  shepherds  by  *cnu^ 
bidds'  and  '  crystal  springs,'  or  preaeots  Peggy  and 
Jenny  on  the  bleaching  green — 

A  trotting  bumie  wimpling  through  the  ground— 

another  ahows  us  the  snug  thatched  cottage,  with 
its  bam  and  peat-stack,  or  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  a  dear  ingU  g^amcing  on  the  floor,  and  its  in- 
mates happy  with  innocent  mirth  and  rustic  plenty* 
The  drama  altogether  makes  one  proud  of  peaaant 
life  and  the  virtues  of  a  Scottish  cottage.    By  an 
ill-judged  imitation  of  Gay,  in  hia  '  Beggai^a  Opera,' 
Ramaay  Interapersed  aongs  throughout  the  *Oentie 
Shepherd,'  which  interrupt  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and  too  often  merdy  repeat,  in  a  diluted  form,  the  • 
sentiments  of  the  diialogae.     These  should  be  re-  ; 
moved  to  the  end  of  the  drama«  leaving  nndistorbed 
the  most  perfect  delineation  of  rural  life  and  mso- 
ners,  without  vulgar  humility  or  afifectitiaii,  thst  • 
ever  was  drawn. 


[Ode  from  fforaceJ] 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  t^, 
Buried  beneath  great  wreatlu  of  snaw, 

O'er  ilka  cleugh,  ilk  scaur,  and  slap, 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa*. 

Driving  their  ba's  frae  whins  or  tee, 
There's  no  ae  gowfer  to  be  seen. 

Nor  douser  fowk  wysing  ajee 
The  blast  bouls  on  Tamson's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs, 
And  bMk  the  house  baita  but  and  bes; 

That  mutchkin  stoup  it  bauds  but  driha, 
Then  let's  get  in  tne  tappit  hen. 
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Good  claret  best  keeps  out  the  cauld. 

And  drives  away  the  winter  soon  ; 
It  makes  a  mau  baith  gash  and  bauld, 

And  heaves  his  saul  beyond  the  moon. 

Leave  to  the  gods  your  ilka  care, 
If  that  they  think  us  worth  their  while ; 

They  can  a  powth  of  blessings  spare, 
Which  will  our  &shious  fears  beguile. 

For  what  they  have  a  mind  to  do. 
That  will  they  do,  should  we  gang  wud ; 

If  they  command  the  storms  to  blaw, 
Then  upo*  sight  the  hailstanes  thud. 

But  soon  as  e'er  they  ciy,  *  Be  quiet/ 
The  blattering  winds  dare  nae  mair  move, 

But  cour  into  their  caves,  and  wait 
The  high  command  of  supreme  Jove. 

Let  neist  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit. 

The  present  minute's  only  ours ; 
On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit. 

And  laugh  at  fortune's  feckless  powers. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 

Of  ilufc  joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip. 

And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth's  a  blvthe  and  heartsome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  it's  May, 
Gae  pou  the  eowan  in  its  prime, 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  sail  minutes  of  delist, 
When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath ; 

And  kisses,  laying  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  kep  ony  skaith. 

*  Haith,  je're  ill-bred,*  she'll  smiling  say ; 

•  Ye'll  worry  me,  you  ereedy  rook  / 
Syne  frae  your  arms  she'll  rin  away. 

And  hide  hersell  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place. 
Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want. 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face. 
Nineteen  naysays  are  half  a  grant. 

Now  to  her  heaving  bosom  cling, 

And  sweetly  toolie  for  a  kiss, 
Frae  her  fatrunger  whup  a  ring. 

As  token  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,  I'm  very  sure. 

Are  of  the  gods'  indulgent  grant ; 
Then,  surly  carles,  whisht,  forbear 

To  plague  us  ¥rith  your  whining  cant. 

[In  this  instance,  the  felicitous  manner  in  which 
Ramsay  has  preserved  the  Horatian  ease  and  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  clothed  the  whole  in  a  true 
Scottish  garb,  renders  his  version  greatly  superior 
to  Dryden's  Eng^sh  one.  For  comparison,  two 
stanzas  of  the  latter  are  subjoined : — 

Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsoured  with  sorrow  bears, 

Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys 
With  sickness  and  unwieldy  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

The  appointed  hour  of  promised  bliss, 
The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 
The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.] 
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At  setting  day  and  rising  mom, 

With  soul  that  still  shall  love  thee, 
111  ask  of  heaven  thy  safe  return, 

With  all  that  can  improve  thee. 
I'll  visit  aft  the  birken  bush, 

Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  love,  and  hid  thy  blush. 

Whilst  round  thou  didst  enfold  me. 
To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair, 

By  greenwood  shaw  or  fountain ; 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  share 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountain : 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  and  flowers. 

From  thoughts  unfeigned  and  tender ; 
By  vows  you're  mine,  by  love  is  yours 

A  heart  which  cannot  wander. 

The  last  Time  I  came  oW  die  Moor, 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  love  behind  me ; 
Ye  powers  !  what  pain  do  I  endure. 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me  I 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  mom  displayed 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid, 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay. 

Gazing  and  chastely  sporting ; 
We  kissed  and  promised  time  awa^r, 

Till  night  spread  her  black  curtain. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies. 

E'en  kings,  when  she  was  nigh  me ; 
In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes. 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  called  where  cannons  roar. 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore, 

Where  dangers  may  surround  me ; 
Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love. 

To  feast  on  glowing  kisses. 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  move. 

In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter ; 
Since  ^e  excels  in  every  grace. 

In  her  my  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow,^ 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover. 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow, 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor, 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure. 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  diain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

Lodiaber  No  Mm^e, 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I've  mony  day  been ; 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more. 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  wear ; 
Though  bore  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
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Though  hurricanes  rUe,  and  rise  eyeir  ¥rind, 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  in  my  mind ; 
Though  loudest  of  thunder  on  louder  wares  roar, 
That's  naething  like  learing  my  lore  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  mhind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained  ; 
By  ease  that's  infflorious  no  fame  can  be  gained ; 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brare, 
And  I  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave.  • 

Then  gloiy,  my  Jeany,  man  plead  my  excuse ; 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse! 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee. 
And  without  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame, 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er, 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


[Ruttic  Ctntrttkip.'] 

[From  the  *  Gentle  Shepherd.'— Act  L] 

Hear  how  I  served  my  lass  I  love  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  with  heart  as  leal. 

Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out. 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  about, 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  llnkin'  o'er  the  lee ; 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  na  me ; 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  through  the  mist. 

And  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  she  wist ; 

Her  coats  were  kiltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  oockemony  snooded  up  fu'  sleek. 

Her  haifet  locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek ; 

Her  cheeks  sae  ruddv,  and  her  e'en  sae  clear ; 

And  oh  !  her  mouth  s  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  bustine  waistcoat  clean, 

As  she  came  skiffing  o'er  the  dewy  green. 

Blythsome  I  cried,  *  My  bonny  Meg,  come  here, 

I  ferly  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  asteerl 

But  I  can  guess,  ye're  gaun  to  gather  dew.' 

She  scoured  away,  and  said, '  What's  that  to  you  V 

*  Then,  fare-ye-weel,  Meg-dorts,  and  e'en's  ye  like,' 

I  careless  cried,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dike. 

I  trow,  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack. 

She  came  with  a  right  thieveless  errand  l»ck. 

Mii4ca'd  me  first ;  Uien  bade  me  hound  my  dog, 

To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 

I  leugh ;  and  sae  did  she ;  then  with  great  haste 

I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist ; 

About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 

Of  sweetest  kisses  frae  her  glowing  mouth. 

While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips. 

My  very  saul  came  louping  to  my  lips. 

Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack. 

But  weel  I  kend  she  meant  uae  as  she  spak. 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom, 

Do  ye  sae  too,  and  never  fash  your  thumb. 

Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  shell  change  her  mood ; 

Gae  woo  anither,  and  she'll  gang  clean  wud. 

[^I^udogue  on  MarrioffeJ] 

PtOitT  Snd  JBN  NT. 

Jenny,  Come,  Meg,  let's  fa'  to  wark  upon  this  green ; 
rhis  shining  day  will  bleach  our  linen  clean ; 
The  water  clear,  the  lift  unclouded  blue. 
Will  mak  them  like  a  lily  wet  wi'  dew. 

P^fflf'  Oae  far'er  up  the  bum  to  Habble's  How, 
There  a'  the  sweets  o'  spring  and  summer  grow : 
There  'tween  twa  birks,  out  ower  a  little  lin. 
The  water  fa's  and  maks  a  singin'  din ; 
\  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass, 
KisKCS  wi'  easy  whirls  the  bordering  grass, 
^e'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool ; 
ind  when  the  day  grows  het,  we'll  to  the  pool, 


There  wash  oursells — 'tis  healthfii'  now  in  Mav, 
And  sweetly  earner  on  sae  warm  a  day. 

Jeimy,  Daft  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  whatll  yen; 
Oif  our  twa  herds  come  brattlinf  down  the  bne. 
And  see  us  sae? — that  jeering  fiulow  Pate 
Wad  taunting  sar, '  Haith,  lasses,  ye're  no  blate !' 

PfffgV'  We're  ur  frae  ony  road,  and  oat  o'  si|^t; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  far  beyont  the  height. 
But  tell  me,  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  our  lane. 
What  gais  ye  plague  your  wooer  wi'  disdain ! 
The  neebours  a'  tent  this  as  weel  as  I, 
That  Roger  loes  ye,  yet  ye  carena  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him !  Troth,  between  ns  twa. 
He's  wordy  you  the  best  day  e'er  j9  saw. 

Jenny.  I  dinna  like  him,  P^gy»  there's  an  cod ; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  never  kend. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaes  right  snog, 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet  lug, 
Whilk  pensily  he  wears  a  thought  a-jee. 
And  spreads  his  gartens  diced  beneath  his  knee ; 
He  falds  his  o'erUy  dovm  his  breast  wi'  care. 
And  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair : 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say. 
Except,  *  How  d'ye  t* — or,  *  There's  a  btonnv  day.* 

Peggy.  Ye  dash  the  lad  wi'  constant  slighting  pride, 
Hatred  for  love  is  unco  sair  to  bide : 
But  ye'U  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  caold — 
What  like's  a  dorty  maiden  when  she's  auld! 
Like  dawted  wean,  that  tartows  at  its  meat, 
That  for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet ; 
The  lave  laugh  at  it,  till  the  dinnePa  past, 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  obliged  to  £ut, 
Or  scart  anither's  leavina  at  the  last. 
Fy !  Jenny,  think,  and  dmna  sit  your  time. 

Jenny,  I  never  thought  a  single  life  a  crime. 

P^ggy*  Nor  I :  but  love  in  wnispen  lets  us  ken. 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  men. 

Jenmy,  If  Roger  is  my  jo,  he  kens  bimsell, 
For  sic  a  tale  I  never  hewtl  him  tell. 
He  glowrs  and  sieha,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause ; 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  hawi ! 
Whene'er  he  lues  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain, 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  again. 
They're  fools  that  slayery  like,  and  may  be  free ; 
The  chiels  mi^  a'  knit  up  themsells  for  me. 

Peggy,  Be  doing  your  wa's ;  for  me,  I  hae  a  mind 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind. 

Jenny,  Heh  bus !  how  can  ye  loe  that  rattle-sbill! 
A  very  deil,  that  aye  maun  hae  his  wuU ; 
We'll  soon  hear  tell,  what  a  poor  fechting  life 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wifi^ 

Peggy,  I'll  rin  the  risk,  nor  hae  I  ony  fear, 
But  rathv  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year, 
Till  I  wi'  pleasure  mount  my  bridal-bed. 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  I'll  lean  my  head. 

Jenny.  He  may,  indeed,  for  ten  or  fifteen  dajn, 
Mak  meikle  o*  ye,  wi'  an  unco  fraise. 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fouk,  and  your  lane ; 
But  soon  as  his  newfangledness  is  gane, 
Hell  look  upon  you  as  nis  tether-stake. 
And  think  he's  tint  his  freedom  for  your  sake. 
Instead  then  o'  lang  days  o'  sweet  delight, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  hell  flyte : 
And  maybe,  in  his  barleyhoods,  ne'er  stidk 
To  lend  his  loving  wifb  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy.  Sic  eoarse-epun  thoughts  as  thae  want  pith 
to  move 
My  settled  mind ;  I'm  ower  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath ; 
But  want  o'  him,  I  dread  nae  other  skaith. 
There's  nane  o'  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  grsor 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een : 
And  then  he  speaks  ¥ri'  sic  a  taking  art — 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  turough  my  hmit 
How  blythely  can  he  sport,  and  gently  lave^ 
And  jest  at  feckless  feats  that  £ru:ht  the  lave ! 
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Ilk  day  that  he's  alane  upon  the  hill, 

He  reads  fell  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skill. 

He  is ^bat  what  need  I  say  that  or  this  1 

Vd  spend  a  month  to  tell  you  what  he  is ! 
In  a'  he  says  or  does,  there's  sic  a  gate, 
The  rest  seem  coofs  compared  wi'  my  dear  Pate. 
His  better  sense  will  lang  his  lore  secure ; 
Ill-nature  hefU  in  sauls  that's  weak  and  poor. 

Jenny.  Hey,  Bonny  Utss  o'  Bnxnksome/  or't  be  lang, 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 
Oh,  'tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  bride ; 
Syne  whingeing  getts  about  your  ingle-side, 
Yelping  for  this  or  that  wi'  fasheous  din : 
To  mak  them  brats,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 
Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  ane  scads  itsell  wi'  broe, 
Ane  breaks  his  shin,  anither  tines  his  shoe ; 
The  Deil  goes  o'er  Jock  Wdbater,  hame  grows  hell, 
And  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell ! 

Peggy.  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife, 
When  round  the  ingle-edee  younz  sprouts  are  rife. 
Gif  I'm  sae  happy,  I  shall  hae  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 
Wow !  Jenny,  can  there  greater  pleasure  be. 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee ; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at — their  greatest  wiuh, 
Is  to  be  made  o'  and  obtain  a  kiss  t 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  o'  them,  when  love  maks  care  delight! 

Jenny.  But  poortith,  Peggy,  is  the  warst  o'  a' ; 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill-chance  should  begg'iy  draw, 
But  little  lore  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantty  tooin. 
Your  nowt  may  die — the  spate  may  bear  away 
P'rae  aff  the  howms  your  dainty  rucks  o'  hay. 
The  thick-blawn  wreaths  o'  snaw,  or  blashy  thows. 
May  smoor  your  wathers,  and  may  rot  your  ewes. 
A  dyrour  buys  your  butter,  woo,  and  cheese, 
But,  or  the  day  o'  pavment,  breaks,  and  flees. 
Wi'  gloorain'  brow,  the  laii^d  seeks  in  his  rent ; 
It's  no  to  gie ;  your  merchant's  to  the  bent. 
His  honour  maunna  want — ^he  poinds  your  gear ; 
Syne,  dri?en  frae  house  and  hald,  where  wiU  ye 

steer! 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  live  a  single  life ; 
Troth,  it  s  nae  mows  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Peggy.  May  sic  ill  luck  befa'  that  silly  she 
W*ha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 
Let  fouk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  mair's  required }  let  Heaven  mak  out  the  rest. 
We  heard  my  honest  uncle  aflen  say. 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  virtuous  pray ; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  weel-stored  room,  unless  his  infe  wad  let : 
>Vlierefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part, 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's  heart : 
Whate'er  he  wins,  I'll  guide  wi'  canny  care, 
^\nd  win  the  rogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair. 
For  halesome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  ware. 
A  flock  o'  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo, 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due ; 
Syne  a'  behind's  our  ain.    Thus,  without  fear, 
Wi'  love  and  rowth,  we  through  the  warld  will  steer ; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife, 
He'll  bless  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wSe. 

Jenny.  But  what  if  some  young  giglet  on  the  green, 
Wi'  dimpled  cheeks  and  twa  bewit(£ing  een. 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  kenn'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg ! 
'      P^V'  I*^<^  ii^&^  o'  that — ^Dear  Jenny,  to  be  free, 
I  There's  some  men  constanter  in  love  than  we  : 
'  Nor  is  the  ferly  great,  when  nature  kind 
I  Hafl  blest  them  wi'  solidity  o'  mind. 
I  They'U  reason  calmly,  and  wi'  kindness  smile, 
I  When  our  short  passions  wad  our  peace  beguile  : 
I  Sae,  whensoe'er  wj  slight  their  maiks  at  name. 
It's  ten  to  ane  the  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 


Then  III  employ  wi'  pleasure  a'  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  his  heart. 
At  e'en,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hill, 
I'll  hae  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will ; 
In  winter,  when  ho  toils  through  wind  and  rain, 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearthstane ; 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  staff. 
The  seething  pat's  he  rmdy  to  tak  aff ; 
Clean  hag-a-bag  I'll  spread  upon  his  board. 
And  serve  him  wi'  the  best  we  can  afford ; 
Good  humour  and  white  bigonets  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me. 

Jenny.  A  dish  o'  married  love  right  soon  grows  cauld, 
And  dosens  down  to  nane,  as  fouk  grow  auld. 

Peggy.  But  we'll  grow  auld  thegither,  and  ne'er  find 
The  loss  o'  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
Bairns  and  their  bairns  mak  sure  a  firmer  tie. 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side. 
Suppose  them  some  years  syne  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  «e  increast. 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  ither  frae  the  eastlin  blast, 
That,  in  return,  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 
Sic  as  stand  single  ^a  state  sae  liked  by  you  !) 
Beneath  ilk  storm,  irae  every  airt,  maun  bow. 

Jenny.  I've  done — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  maun  yield ; 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field, 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  fae 
Lies  darned  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

Peggy.  Alake,  poor  prisoner  I  Jenny,  that's  no  fair. 
That  ye'U  no  let  the  wee  thing  tak  the  air : 
Haste,  let  him  out ;  we'll  tent  as  weel's  we  can, 
Gif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny.  Anither  time's  as  good — ^for  see,  the  sun 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith — if  cankered  Madge,  our  aunt. 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie's  a  wicked  rant : 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  teU  ye  a'  my  mind; 
For  this  seems  true — ^nae  lass  can  be  unkind. 


DRAMATISTS. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  this  period  was,  like  its 
general  poetry,  polished  and  artificial    In  tragedy, 
the  highest  name  is  that  of  Southeme,  who  may 
claim,  with  Otway,  the  power  of  touching  the  pas- 
sions, yet  his  language  is  feeble  compared  with  that 
of  the  great  dramatists,  and  his  general  style  low 
and  imimpressive.    Addison's  *Cato'  is  more  pro- 
perly a  classical  poem  than  a  drama — as  cold  and 
less  vigorous  than  the  tragedies  of  Jon  son.     In 
comedy,  the  national  taste  is  apparent  in  it«  faithM 
and  witty  delineations  of  polished  life,  of  which 
Wycherley  and  Congreve  had  set  the  example,  and 
which  was  well  continued  by  Farquhar  and  Van- 
brugh.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher  first  introduced 
what  may  be  called  comedies  of  intrigue,  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish  drama;  and  the  innovation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  congenial  to  the  English  taste, 
for  it  still  pervades  our  comic  literature.      The 
vigorous  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  the  stage  by 
Jeremy  Collier,  and  the  essays  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, improving  the  taste  and  moral  feding  of  the 
public,  a  partial  reformation  took  place  of  those 
nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  Restoration  had 
introduced.    The  Master  of  the  Bevels,  by  whom 
all  plays  had  to  be  licensed,  also  aided  in  this  work 
of  retrenchment ;  but  a  glance  at  even  tliose  im- 
proved plays  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  his 
successors,  will  show  that  ladies  frequenting  the 
theatres  had  still  occasion  to  wear  masks,  which 
Colley  Cibber  says  they  usually  did  on  the  first  days 
of  acting  of  a  new  play. 
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THOMAS  60Y7THERNE. 

Thomas  Southerne  (1659-1746)  may  be  classed 
either  with  the  last  or  the  present  period.  His  life 
was  long,  extended,  and  prosperous.  He  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  but  came  to  England,  and  enrdled 
himself  in  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  held  the  rank 
of  captain  under  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  time  of 
Monmouth's  insurrection.  His  latter  days  were 
spent  in  retirement,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune. 

Southerne  wrote  ten  pUys,  but  only  two  exhibit 
his  characteristic  powers,  namely,  Isabelia,  or  the 
Fatal  Marriaae^  and  Orwmoko,  The  latter  is  founded 
on  an  actual  occurrence ;  Oroonoko,  an  AfHcan 
prince,  haring  been  stolen  from  liis  native  kingdom 
of  Angola,  and  carried  to  one  of  the  West  India 
islands.  The  impassioned  grandeur  of  Oroonoko*s 
sufferings,  his  bursts  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
sUve  trade,  and  his  unhappy  passion  for  Imoinda, 
are  powerful  and  pathetic.  In  the  foUowing  scene, 
the  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  after  a  long 
absence : — 

Oroo,  My  soul  sfceab  from  my  body  through  my  eyes ; 
All  that  is  left  of  life  I'll  gaze  away, 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 

LienU,  This  is  strange ! 

Oroo,  If  you  but  mock  me  with  her  image  heie : 
If  she  be  not  Imoinda — 

[She  looks  upon  htm  andfaUi  into 
a  ncoon;  he  rwit  to  her. 
Ha !  she  faints ! 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she — it  is  Imoinda  I 
My  heart  confesses  her,  and  leaps  for  joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here.     [Auast  her, 
Imoinda!  oh,  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 

Imo,  (Jiecovering,)  My  Oroonoko !      Oh !   I  can't 
believe 
What  any  man  can  say.    But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceived,  there's  something  in  that  name, 
That  voice,  that  face —  [Starea  at  him, 

Dh !  if  I  know  myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

[^Embraoet  kim, 

Oroo.  Never  here : 
Vou  cannot  be  mistaken :  I  am  youn, 
^our  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have; 
k^'our  tender,  loring  husband. 

Imo.  All,  indeed. 
That  I  would  have :  my  husliand !  then  I  am 
Vlive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel : 
rhey  were  so  great,  I  could  not  thuik  'em  true ; 
lut  I  believe  all  that  you  say  to  me : 
'"or  truth  itself,  and  everlastmg  love, 
JrowB  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oroo,  Take,  take  me  all ;  inquire  into  my  heart 
You  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there), 
f  y  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  lore : 
ind  if,  in  absence,  I  hare  misemployed 
I  mite  from  the  rich  store ;  if  I  have  spent 
L  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  you, 
lay  I  be  cursed  to  wish  and  sigh  m  vain, 
jid  you  not  pity  me. 
Imo,  Oh  1 1  believe, 

nd  know  you  by  myself.    If  these  sad  eyes, 
ince  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  face 
f  an^  comfort,  or  once  wished  to  see 
he  light  of  any  other  heaven  but  you, 
[ay  I  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
our  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 
Oroo,  Imoinda !  Oh !  this  separation 
as  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
ban  you  were  erer  to  me.    You  appear 
ike  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
)  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 


I  cannot  miss  it  now.    Governor,  friend. 
You  think  me  mad ;  but  let  me  bless  yon  all, 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.    Imoinda's  found  1 
And  eveiything  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

lEmiraealtr. 

Bland,  Sir,  we  congratulate  your  hiqipinesi;  I  do 
most  heartily. 

Lieui,  And  all  of  us :  but  how  it  comes  to 

Oroo.  That  would  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her. 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  yon  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess. 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.    Captain,  you. 
Even  you,  who  most  have  wronged  me,  I  foigive. 
I  wo'not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now : 
I'll  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate. 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo,  How,  how  shall  I  receive  you!  how  be  worthy 
Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tenderness! 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity. 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oroo.  Let  the  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  live  upon  her  smiles ; 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  mv  great  father's  kingdom.    Here  I  reign 
In  full  delights,  in  joys  to  power  unknown ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

{ExrunL 

Mr  Hallam  uayt  that  Southerne  waa  the  flnt  Eng- 
lish writer  who  denounced  (in  this  play)  the  traffic  in 
slaves  and  the  cruelties  of  their  West  Indian  bondsge. 
This  is  an  honour  which  should  never  be  omitted  is 
any  mention  of  the  dramatist  '  Isabella'  is  more 
correct  and  regular  than  *  Oroonoko,'  and  the  psrt 
of  the  heroine  afibrds  scope  for  a  tragic  actrm, 
scarcely  inferior  in  pathos  to  Bdvidera.  Otvaj, 
however,  has  more  depth  of  passion,  and  more 
vigorous  delineation  of  character.  The  jdot  of 
*  Isabella'  is  simple.  In  abject  distress,  and  be- 
lieving her  husband,  Biron,  to  be  dead,  IsabeUs  is 
hurri^  into  a  second  marriage.  Biron  returns,  sod 
the  distress  of  the  heroine  terminates  in  madness 
and  death.  Comic  scenes  are  interspersed  thioogfa- 
ottt  Southeme's  tragedies,  which,  tfaongh  they  re- 
lieve the  sombre  colouring  of  the  main  action  and 
interest  of  the  piece,  are  sometimes  misplaced  snd 
unpleasantk 

[Return  of  Biron,} 

A  Chsmber— Enter  Isabxixa. 

/m.  I've  heard  of  witches,  magic  spells,  and  dksiin% 
That  have  made  nature  start  firom  her  old  course ; 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  drawn  down 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  world. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring. 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force, 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fean ; 
Conjured  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  love 
Into  such  shinies,  thev  fright  me  from  myself  I 
I  dare  not  think  of  them.  i 

Enter  Nunss. 


Nune.  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 
/m.  I  had  forgot ;  pray,  let  me  speak  with  him ; 

[SxUNwM, 

This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband ;  I  must  blush 
I  To  think  1  have  a  second.    Biron  died 
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(Still  to  my  loss^  at  Candy ;  there's  my  hope. 

Oh,  do  I  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there ! 

It  most  be  so ;  he's  dead,  and  this  ring  left, 

By  his  last  breath,  to  some  known  faithful  friend, 

To  bring  me  back  again ; 

That's  SH  I  haye  to  trust  to. 

Enter  BiBoir.    (Isabella  looking  at  him.) 

My  fears  were  woman's — I  have  viewed  him  all ; 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  lire  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Bir>  Hare  you  forgot  me  quite! 

Imcu  Forgot  you ! 

Bir,  Then  farewell  my  disguise,  and  my  misfortunes! 
MylsabeUa! 

J^He  goet  to  Tier;  the  shrich^  amd  faints, 

lacu  Ha! 

Bir.  Oh !  come  again ; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  lore ; 
Thy  once-loTed,  ever-loring  husband  calls — 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  love  and  joy,  for  my  return. 
Has  oTerpowered  her.    I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  soilness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms. 
This  ecstacy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say.     Words  may  be  counterfeit. 
False  coined,  and  current  only  from  the  toneue. 
Without  the  mind ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul, 
And  alwaTs  speaks  the  heart. 

Jsa.  Where  have  I  been !    Why  do  you  keep  him 
from  me! 
I  know  his  voice ;  my  life,  upon  the  wing, 
Hears  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
Tis  he  himself,  my  Biron. 
Do  I  hold  you  fast, 
Never  to  part  again ! 
If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  arms. 

Bir,  Live  ever  in  these  arms. 

/«z.  But  pardon  me ; 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  you. 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me. 

Bir,  Thou  everlasting  goodness  ! 

lio.  Answer  me : 
VV^hat  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again ! 
Oh,  tell  me  all, 
For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir,  My  best  life !  at  leisure  all. 

laa.  We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  at  t|ie  siege  of 
Candy. 

Bir,  There  I  fell  among  the  dead ; 
But  hopes  of  life  reviving  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave. 
I  often  writ  to  m^  hard  father,  but  never  had 
An  answer ;  I  wnt  to  thee  too. 

Ita,  What  a  world  of  wo 
Had  been  prevented  but  in  hearing  from  you ! 

Bir,  Alas !  thou  could'st  not  hdip  me. 

Ita,  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have 
done ; 
At  lea«it,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffered  all ; 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery, 
Without  redemption ;  given  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants.  > 

Bir,  My  little  boy ! 

Ita,  My  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive. 

Bvr,  No  more,  my  love ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    Tis  over  price 
Of  all  my  pains,  that  tiius  we  meet  again ! 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  thee. 

Ita,  Would  I  were  past  the  hearing.  [Atide, 

Bir.  How  does  my  diild,  my  boy,  my  father  too ! 
1  hear  he's  living  still. 


Ita,  Well,  both ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none. 

Mr,  Come,  no  more  tears. 

laa.  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  loss 
Have  mourned  with  me. 

Bir.  And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employed  in  a  kind  r&compense 
For  thy  afflictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boy! 

Ita,  He's  gone  to  bed ;  I'll  have  him  brought  to  yoo. 

Bir,  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him ;  I  want  rest 
Myself,  after  this  weaiy  pilgrimage. 

Ita,  Alas !  what  shaU  I  get  for  you ! 

Bir.  Nothing  but  rest,  my  love.    To-night  I  would 
not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Ita.  I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  everything 
As  you  would  have  it.  [Exit. 

Sir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give  the 
means 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends ; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can. 
O !  she  deserves  of  me  mudi  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  venture 
A  father  and  his  fortune  for  her  love ! 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sons. 
What  is  your  trash,  what  idl  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  hi^piuess ! 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone ! 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself^  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

Enter  Isabblla. 

Ita,  I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure ; 
Everything  is  ready  for  you. 

Bir.  I  can  want  nothing  here ;  possessing  thee. 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish. 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  mc ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.    I  shall  sleep  sound. 

Ita.  Shall  I  attend  you ! 

Bir,  By  no  means ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride. 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wut  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after! 

Ita.  Ill  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you. 

{Exit  Biron. 
My  prayers !  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Prayers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes. 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give  I  have  enjoyed ;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate, 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  me  of  wo ; 
Yet  I  may  shorten  it. 
I  promised  him  to  follow — ^him ! 
Is  he  without  a  name !  Biron,  my  husband — 
My  husband  I     Ha  I  What  then  is  ViUeroy  ! 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner  I 

[  Weq^ng. 
What's  to  be  done !  for  something  must  be  done. 
Two  husbands !  married  to  both, 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.    Hold,  my  brain — 
Ha !  a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  wa^  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
All  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns, 
That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
hei  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm ;  no  matter  what  can  come. 
Tis  but  a  blow  ;  yet  I  will  see  him  first. 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair. 
And  then  to  rest  for  ever. 
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NlcBoLlB  BowE  iru  alio  br«d  to  the  Uw,  and 
forsook  it  for  the  tragic  drama.  He  vai  born,  in 
1673  of  a  good  family  in  Deronihire,  and  during 
the  earlier  yean  of  manhood,  lived  oa  a  patrimOD; 


of  L.300  a-jear  in  chambera  in  the  Temple.  Hii 
flnt  tragedy,  The  Ambiliout  Supwitiier,  was  per- 
formed with  Ereat  auuccsa,  and  it  waa  followed  bj 
Tamerlaru.  The  Fair  I'enileiil,  Ulyssa.  The  Hm/al 
Conetrr,  Jane  Sliore,  and  Lai^  Jane  Gray.  Kowe, 
DD  rising  into  fiune  aa  an  author,  vaa  muuiQcently 

Eatroniaed.  The  Duke  of  Queensberiy  made  bim 
ia  aecretary  for  public  aflaica.  Oa  the  acceasion  of 
George  L,  he  was  made  poet-laoreate  and  a  aur- 
rey or  of  cuatoma ;  tbe  Pnnce  of  Walea  appointed 
Ilim  clerk  of  hia  council;  and  tiie  Lord  Cliaiicellor 
gave  him  the  oiflue  of  aecretary  for  the  preaentations. 
Rove  was  a  favourite  in  society.  It  la  stated  that 
hia  voic«  wai  uncommonly  aweet,  and  hia  obaerva- 
tioua  so'tively,  and  hia  manners  ao  engaging,  that 
hia  frienda.  amongat  whom  were  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Addlaon,  delighted  in  bis  conversation.  Tet  it  is 
alao  reported  by  Spence.  that  there  waa  a  certain 
Buperflciality  of  feeling  about  him,  which  made  Pope, 
on  one  occasion,  declare  him  to  have  DO  heart  fiowe 
was  the  first  editor  of  Shakipeare  entilled  to  the 
name,  and  tbe  flrat  to  attempt  tbe  collection  of  a 
few  biographical  particolan  of  tbe  immortal  drama- 
tist. He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1718,  at 
tbe  age  of  fbrty-flte. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  works  we  have  enu- 
merated, Rowe  wai  the  author  of  two  volumea  of 
miscellaneoua  poetry,  which  aoarcely  ever  rises  above 
dull  and  respectable  mediocrity.  Hia  tragediea  ore 
paaaionate  and  lender,  with  an  equable  and  imooth 
style  of  veraification,  not  unlike  that  of  Ford.  His 
'Jane  Shore'  ia  atill  occasionally  performed,  and  ia 
effective  in  the  pathetic  scenes  dEscriptive  of  the 
sufferings  of  tlie  heroine.  '  The  Fair  Penitent'  was 
long  a  popular  play,  and  the  '  gallant  gay  Lothario' 
was  the  prototype  of  many  stage  sedncera  and  ro- 
mance heroes.  Richardson  elevated  the  ctiaracter 
in  his  Lovelace,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  pority  and 
sanctity  to  th«  sorrows  of  his  Clariasa,  wfiich  leave 


Rowe'a  CaliatairameaniraUy  behind.   The  iucidenli 
of  Bowe's  dramas  are  well  arranged  for  stage  tBta  -. 
they  are  studied  and  prepared  in  the  manner  o(  ibe 
French  school,  and  were  adapted  to  the  taste  rf  the 
age.     As  the  study  of  Shakspeore  and  the  roiuiiiic 
drama  haa   advanced  in  tliis   conntiy,  Rowe  liu 
proportionally  declined,  and  is  now  bat  seUom  t«ad 
or  acted.     Hit  popularity  in  his  own  day  ii  ben 
seen  in  the  cnpitaph  by  Finie— a  beaoUfnl  sod  leoia 
eSbsion  of  fnendahip,  which,  however,  is  pcrtupb 
not  iireconcilabla  with  the  anecdote  pmened  i] 
Mr  Spence : — 
Thy  relics.  Rows,  to  this  sad  ahrine  we  tnut. 
And  near  thy  Shakapeora  place  thy  honouml  \iw : 
Oh  I  next  him,  akilled  to  draw  the  tender  Icat, 
For  never  heart  felt  passion  mom  siucen ; 
To  nobler  sentiment  to  fire  the  btaTt, 
For  nevsr  Briton  more  disdained  a  slave. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  nst  I 
Bleat  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love,  too,  hlest! 
And  blest,  that  timelv  from  our  scene  remDied, 
Thy  soul  enjoya  the  liberty  it  loved- 

[Pmiteiux  and  Deatk  iifjaite  Short.'] 
Jini  Shoks,  har  Husuhd,  sad  Bklxddi. 

£d.  How  lore  you,  lady  ! 

Jant  S.  My  heart  ia  thrilled  with  honor. 

Bd.  Be  of  courage ; 
Your  husband  lirea  1  'tis  he,  my  worthiest  friend. 

Jane  S.  StiU  art  thou  there  t  still  dost  then  b..t,r 
round  me  I 
Ob,  save  me,  Bclmour,  from  his  angry  abode! 

Sel.  'Tisbehimielfl  he  lives!  lookup. 

Jane  S.  I  due  not. 
Oh,  that  my  eyes  could  shut  him  ant  for  erer ! 

almn.  Am  I  so  hateful,  then.  Bo  deadly  to  tliM, 
To  blast  tby  eyes  with  horror  1     Since  I'm  gnn 
A  burden  to  the  world,  myself,  and  thee, 
Would  I  had  ne'er  survived  to  see  thee  moi*. 

Jane  S.  Ohi  thou  most  iiyured — dost  thm  bic, 
indeed  ! 
Fall  then,  ye  moimtains,  on  my  gnilty  head! 
Hide  me,  ye  rocks,  within  your  secret  caienia ; 
Cast  thy  black  veil  upon  my  ahorar,  oh  night! 
And  shield  me  with  thy  aable  wing  for  ever. 

Shore,  Why  dost  thou  turn  away  I    Why  tmolie 
thua 1  I 

Why  thus  indulge  thy  feais,  and  in  despair 
Abslndan  thy  distracted  soul  to  botror  t 
Cast  every  blook  and  guilty  thought  behind  thee, 
And  let  'em  never  vei  thy  quiet  more. 
My  inns,  my  heart,  ore  open  to  receive  thee,  ' 

To  bring  thee  back  to  thy  forsaken  home. 
With  tender  joy,  with  fond  forgiring  lore. 
'    '        haate. 


while  o< 


you  I    But  I  obej. 
Shore.  Lean  on  my  aim. 
Jane  S.  Alas!  I'm  wondtous  hint : 

But  that's  not  strange,  I  have  not  gtg  theae  tkwsdsji.  . 
Shore.  Oh,  mereilaaal  ' 

Jane  S.  Oht  1  am  aiek  at  heart!  ', 

Shore.  Thou  murderoua  aonow  I  ' 

Wo'l  thou  still  drink  her  blood,  patine  bar  stilt  I        ' 


I 


Enter  Cavassv  vrllh  a  Onld. 
Oala.  Seize  on  'em  both,  as  trmiton  t«  the  v 
Bd.  What  means  this  violeneel 

[Amrds  lay  AoM  on  JEbn  oad  Jt 
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Cttiet,  Have  we  not  found  you. 
In  0com  of  the  pzx>tector'8  strict  oommand. 
Assisting  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  infamy  f 

Short,  Infamy  on  thy  head  I 
Thon  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  authority  I 
I  tell  thee,  knave,  thou  know'st  of  none  so  yirtuouA, 
And  she  that  bote  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

CfXtet,  You'll  answer  this  at  full :  away  with  'em. 

Shore.  Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court ! 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers  I 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

Gates.  Convey  the  men  to  prison ;  but  for  her — 
Leave  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  aa  she  may. 

/one  8,  I  will  not  part  with  him:  for  me! — ^for  me! 
Oh !  must  he  die  for  me  I 

[FoUawing  km  aaheig  carried  off—'the  fails. 

Shore,  Inhuman  villains! 

iBreaki  from  the  Chiards. 
Stand  off  I  the  agonies  of  death  are  on  her! 
She  pulls,  she  gripes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

Jane  S,  Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  ruin  t 
Oh  1  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die. 
And  yield  obedience  to  vour  cruel  master. 
Tany  a  Uttle,  but  a  little  longer. 
And  take  my  last  breath  with  you. 

Shore.  Oh,  my  love ! 
Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look. 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  couldst  not  speak  I 

Jane  S.  For^ve  me  1  but  forgive  me  I 

Shore.  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host, 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaven  to  show  thee ; 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour, 
And  make  my  portion  bleet  or  curst  for  ever ! 

Jane  S,  Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace ; 
Tim  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now : 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeathed 

you! 
Bat  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh !  mercy,  heaven ! 

[Diei. 

iCaUsta^s  Pcunon/or  Jjothario.l 
A  Han— Calista  and  Lucilla. 

Cat.  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave, 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair ; 
For,  oh  1  I've  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts. 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame. 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 

Lw,  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fire. 
That  has  misled  your  weaiy  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  wo. 
That  false  Lothario  f    Turn  from  the  deceiver ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  vou  to  be  happy. 

CaL  Away  !  I  think  not  of  him.    My  sad  soul 
Has  fonned  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  1  would  wish  to  find ; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  overgrown  with  trees 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omened  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shi^  that  £m1  been  there, 
irnlera  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch 
W^o  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 

Luc.  Alaa  1  for  pity. 


Cal,  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from  shame ; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour : 
'Tis  fixed  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  story, 
And  blesses  her  sood  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools  !  Scorned  by  the  women, 
And  pitied  by  the  men.     Oh !  insupportable ! 

JAtc,  Oh  I  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  faithful  creature; 
By  all  the  good  I  wish  you,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  intreat  you 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again — 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal.  On  thy  life, 
I  charge  thee,  no ;  my  genius  drives  me  on ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again ; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate. 
And  tiiis  one  interview  shall  end  my  cares. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation. 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  once  done, 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell. 
And  never  beat  again. 

Lue,  Trust  not  to  that : 
R4|ge*is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  ; 
Like  narrow  brooks  tnat  rise  with  sudden  showers, 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon ; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

Cal,  I  have  been  wronged  enough  to  arm  my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion ;  but,  alas  ! 
(Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity  me), 
A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still ; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  oould  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet,  and  sigh  to  be  forgiven. 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all. 
And  quite  forget  'twas  he  that  had  undone  me. 

{^Esrit  lAtdUa. 
Ha !  Altamont  t    Calista,  now  be  wary. 
And  guard  thy  aouPs  excesses  with  dissembling : 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eves  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

wnxxAH  IJLtX>. 

The  experiment  of  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
on  sorrows  incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  aud 
middling  ranks,  was  tried  with  considerahle  success 
by  WiujAM  LiLLo,  a  jeweller  in  London.  lillo  was 
bom  in  1693,  and  carried  on  business  successfully 
for  several  years,  dying  in  1739,  with  property  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  an  estate  worth  £60  per 
annum.  Being  of  a  literary  turn,  this  respectable 
citizen  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition 
of  three  dramas,  George  BamweU^  Fatal  Curiotnty^ 
and  Arden  of  Feveraham.  A  tragedy  on  the  latter 
subject  had,  it  wHl  be  reodlleeted,  appeared  about 
the  time  of  Shakspeare.  At  this  early  period  of  the 
drama,  the  style  of  Lillo  may  be  said  to  have  been 
also  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and 
one  or  two  other  plays  founded  on  domestic  occur- 
rences. These,  however,  were  rude  and  irregular, 
and  were  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  romantic  £:ama 
of  ShiJupeare  and  his  successors.  Lillo  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  was 
generally  smooth  and  easy.  To  the  masters  of  the 
drama  he  stands  in  a  jxisition  similar  to  that  of  De- 
foe, compared  with  Cervantes  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
His  'George  Barnwell'  describes  the  career  of  a 
London  apprentice  hurried  on  to  ruin  and  murder 
by  an  infamous  woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up 
to  j  ustice  and  to  an  ignominious  death.  The  charac- 
ters are  naturally  deUneated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
Was  conectly  said  that  *  Geoige  BaniweU'  drew  more 
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tears  than  the  rants  of  Alexander  the  Great  His 
•  Fatal  Curiosity*  is  a  far  higher  work.  Driven  by 
destitution,  an  old  man  and  his  vife  murder  a  rich 
stranger  who  takes  shelter  in  their  house,  and  they 
discover,  hut  too  late,  that  they  have  murdered  their 
son,  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  harrowing 
detiiils  of  this  tragedy  are  powerfully  depicted ;  and 
the  agonies  of  Old  Wilmot,  the  father,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  appalling  and  affecting  incidents  in  the 
drama.  The  execution  of  Lillo's  plays  is  unequal, 
and  some  of  his  characters  are  dull  and  common- 
place ;  but  he  was  a  forcible  painter  of  the  dark  shades 
of  humble  hfe.  His  plays  have  not  kept  possession  of 
the  stage.  The  taste  for  murders  and  public  execu- 
tions has  declined ;  and  Lillo  was  deficient  in  poetical 
and  romantic  feeling.  The  question,  whether  the 
familiar  cast  of  his  subjects  was  fitted  to  constitute 
a  more  genuine  or  only  a  subordinate  walk  in 
tragedy,  is  discussed  by  Air  Campbell  in  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  paragraph : — 

'  Undoubtedly  the  genuine  delineation  of  tlie 
human  heart  will  please  us,  from  whatever  station 
or  circumstances  of  life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simple 
pathos  of  tragedy,  probably  very  little  differenoewill 
be  felt  firom  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitcfied 
above  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station. 
But  something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  very  pain  that  attends  our  sjrm- 
jmSij  requires  agreeable  and  romantic  associations 
of  the  fancy  to  be  blended  with  its  poignancy.  What- 
ever attaches  ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  ele- 
vation to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and 
alluring  medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens  her- 
self, with  all  her  simplicity  and  democracy,  delighted 
on  the  stage  to 

"  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 

Even  situations  far  depressed  beneath  the  familiar 
mediocrity  of  life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poetical 
than  its  ordinary  level  It  is,  certainly,  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  middling  rank  of  life  that  tlie  strength 
and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  look  for  the  harvest  not  on  cuff's  and 
precipices,  but  on  the  easy  slope  and  the  uniform 
plain.  But  the  painter  does  not,  in  general,  fix  on 
level  countries  for  the  subjects  of  his  noUest  land- 
scapes. There  is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in 
the  moral  painting  of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  sta- 
tion give  it  boldness  of  outline.  The  commanding 
situations  of  life  are  its  mountain  scenezy — the 
region  where  its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  por- 
trayed in  their  strongest  contrast  and  colouring.* 

[PotoZ  OuriontyJ] 

Tonng  Wilmot,  unknown,  enten  the  houM  of  Ms  parents, 
and  deUvera  them  ft  casket,  requesting  to  retire  an  hour  for 


Aoir»8,  the  mother,  alone,  with  the  casket  in  her  hand. 

A^^nes,  Who  should  this  stranger  be !    And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it, 
As  if  a  trifln,  to  a  stranger's  hand. 
His  confidence  amazes  me.    Perhaps 
It  is  not  what  he  says.    I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see.    No ;  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  the  affairs  of  others. 
Who  have  to  employ  my  thoughts  so  manv  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own  1    With  how  muoi  ease 
The  spring  gives  way  I    Surprising  1  most  prodigious  I 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  rarished  heart 
Lokps  at  the  glorious  sight.    How  bright's  the  lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  those  fair  jewels ! 


Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  for  ever 
Base  poverty  and  all  its  abject  train ; 
The  mean  devices  we're  reduoed  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserve  our  lives 
From  da^  to  day  ;  the  cold  neglect  of  friends ; 
The  gallms  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity 
Of  an  insulting  world.    Possessed  of  these. 
Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their  tun, 
And  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 
At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  oa. 
A  pleasing  dream  !    'Tis  past ;  and  now  I  wake 
More  wretched  by  the  happiness  I've  lost; 
For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think, 
Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mine. 
Nay,  it  was  more  than  thought.    I  saw  and  toadied 
The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet. 
'TIS  here — 'tis  mine— I  have  it  in  poasesrion. 
Must  I  resign  it!    Must  I  give  it  back! 
Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want, 
To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  loss ! 
Retain  it  then.    But  how !    There  is  a  wav. 
Why  sinks  my  heart  1    Why  does  my  blood  nin  cold  I 
Why  am  I  thrilled  with  honor!    'TIS  not  duMoe, 
But  dire  necessity,  suggests  the  thought. 

Enter  Old  Wilmot. 

Old  WUnwt.  The  mind  contented,  with  how  little 
pains 
The  wandering  senses  yi^d  to  soft  repoae, 
And  die  to  gam  new  life !    He's  fallen  asleep 
Already — chappy  man  I    What  dost  thou  think. 
My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  guest  t 
He  seems  to  me  a  vouth  of  grnt  humanity : 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  swam  in  tears 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ; 
And  with  a  look  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul, 
B^ged  me  to  comfort  thee :  and — ^Dost  thou  hear  me ! 
What  art  thou  gazing  on  !    Fie,  'tis  not  welL 
This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed : 
Why  have  you  opened  it !    Should  this  be  knoirs, 
How  mean  must  we  appear ! 

jigna.  And  who  shall  know  it ! 

0,  WiL  There  is  a  kind  of  pride^  a  decent  dignilj 
Due  to  ourselves,  which,  spite  of  our  misfortunes,        i 
May  be  maintained  and  dierished  to  the  lart. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt  ' 

And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  nudice. 

Agntt.  Shows  sovereign  madness,  and  a  Kom  of 
sense! 
Pursue  no  further  this  detested  theme : 
I  will  not  die.    I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compelled. 

0,  WU,  To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting  nm 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  life. 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  failing: 
Were  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword. 
This  warmth  might  be  excused.   But  take  tkj choice: 
Die  how  you  will,  you  shall  not  die  alone. 

Agnet,  Nor  live,  I  hope. 

a  WiL  There  is  no  fear  of  that. 

Agnes,  Then  we'll  live  both. 

0.  Wil,  Strange  folly !    Where's  the  meuMl 

Agnei,  The  means  are  there  ;  those  jewels. 

0.  WiL  Hal  Ukeheed:  | 

Perhaps  thou  dost  but  try  me  ;  yet  take  heed. 
There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  msa 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brou^t  to  apprcnre ; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide. 
When  flattering  opportunity  enticed, 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  named. 

Affiut,  And  add  to  these  detested  suiride. 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  we  may  avoid. 
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0.  WiL  The  inhospitable  murder  of  our  guest !       I 
How  GOuldBt  thou  form  a  thought  so  yery  tempting, 
So  adrantageous,  iM>  secure,  and  easy ; 
And  jet  so  cruel,  and  so  fuU  of  horror  f 

Agnes,  Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature. 
To  take  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

0.  WiL  It  is  no  nmtter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
However  we  may  deceive  ouraelveH  or  others, 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule, 
Or  none  could  act  amiss.    And  that  all  err, 
None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 
0,  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength, 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion, 
Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  plead  the  cause  of  rile  assassination ! 

Affnes.  You're  too  severe :  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  preservation. 

0.  WiL  Rest  contented : 
Whatever  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make, 
I  am  betrayed  within :  my  will's  seduced. 

And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 

Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 

Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 

Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation, 

Does  it  to  he  o'ercome. 
Agnes.  Then  nought  remains 

But  the  swift  execution  of  a  deed 

That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed.' 

Wc  must  despatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 

Twere  madness  to  attempt  it. 
0.  WiL  True,  his  strength. 

Single,  is  moxe,  much  more  than  ours  united ; 

So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 

Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 

Generous,  unhappy  man !  0  what  could  move  thee 

To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 

Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish ! 
A^nes.  By  what  means  I 

By  stabbing,  sufibcation,  or  by  strangling, 

Shall  we  enect  his  death  1 
O.  Wil.  Why,  what  a  fiend ! 

How  cruel,  how  remorseless,  how  impatient. 

Have  pride  and  poverty  made  thee ! 
Affnes.  Barbarous  man ! 

Whose  wasteful  riots  ruined  our  estate. 

And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 

His  rosy  dieeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages, 

F^mest  intreaties,  agonies,  and  tears. 

To  seek  his  bread  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perish 

In  some  remote  inhospitable  land. 

The  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 

That  ever  crowned  a  groaning  mother's  pains ! 

Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then ! 

rhou  cruel  husband !  thou  unnatural  father ! 

Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungrateful  man  \ 

To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 

Vo  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me. 
O.  WiL  Dry  thy  tears : 

r  ou^ht  not  to  reproach  thee.     I  confess 

rhat  thou  hast  suffered  much :  so  have  we  both. 

Rut  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  purpose. 

riic  poor  ill-fated  unsuspecting  victim, 

Rre  be  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch. 

Prom  which  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash 

\Dd  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 

\iid  thus,  unuunkin^,  furnished  us  with  arms 

\gamBt  himself.    Wnich  shall  I  use! 
Agnes.  The  sash. 

[f  yoti  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist. 
O.  WU.  No. 

Ti.s  a  dreadful  office,  and  I'll  spare 

rhy  trembling  hands  the  guilt.    Steal  to  the  door, 

\j\d.  bring  me  word  if  he  bs  still  asleep.    [Exit  Agnea. 

>r  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 

rhc  hapjnest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch ! 


Thy  thoughts  are  perishing ;  thy  youthful  joys, 
Touched  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death. 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom.     But  though  extin- 
guished. 
Hell  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch  :  to  die  well  pleased 
Is  all  the  Nippiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wrctcn  is  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  jov,  and  even  hope  itself, 
As  I  have  done.    Why  do  I  mourn  him  then ! 
For,  by  the  anguish  oi  my  tortured  soul. 
He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

WILLIAM  CONCRETE. 

The  comedies  of  Congreve  abound  more  than  any 
others,  perhaps,  in  the  English  language,  in  witty 
dialogue  and  lively  incident,  but  their  licentiousness 
has  banished  them  ih)m  the  stage.  The  life  of  this 
eminent  dramatic  writer  was  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous ona  He  was  bom  in  1672,  in  Ireland,  according 
to  one  account,  or  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  as  others 
have  represented.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  his 
father  lield  a  military  employment  in  Ireland,  where 
the  poet  was  educated.  He  studied  the  law  in  the 
middle  temple,  but  began  early  to  write  for  the  stage. 
His  Old  JBacftelor  was  produced  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  acted  with  great  applause.  Lord  Halifax 
conferred  appointments  on  him  in  the  customs  and 
other  departments  of  public  service,  wortli  jCGOO  per 
annum.  Ot^er  plays  soon  appeared;  the  DoMe 
Dealer  in  1694,  Love  for  Love  in  1695,  the  Mourning 
Bride,  a  tragedy,  in  1697,  and  the  Way  of  the  World 
in  1700.  In  1710  he  published  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  and  his  good  fortune  still  follow- 
ing him,  he  obtained,  on  the  accession  of  Greorge  L, 
the  office  of  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
raised  his  emoluments  to  about  X1200  per  annum. 
Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  opulence  and  courtly 
society,  Congreve  wished  to  forget  that  he  was  an 
author,  and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  ho  said 
he  would  rather  be  considered  a  gentleman  than  a 
poet  *  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  said 
the  witty  Frenchman,  '  I  should  not  have  come  to 
visit  you.'  A  complaint  in  the  eyes,  which  termi- 
nated in  total  blindness,  afflicted  Congreve  in  his 
latter  days :  he  died  at  his  house  in  Iiondon  on  the 
29  th  of  January  1729.  Dry  den  complimented  Con- 
greve as  one  whom  every  muse  and  grace  adorned ; 
and  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
Biad.  What  higher  literary  honours  could  have  been 
paid  a  poet  whose  laurels  were  all  gained,  or  at  least 
planted,  by  the  age  of  twenty-seven  ?  One  incident 
in  the  history  of  Congreve  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  He  contracted  a  dose  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (daughter  of  the  great  duke), 
sat  at  her  table  daily,  and  assisted  in  her  household 
management.  On  his  death,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  to  this  eccen- 
tric lady,  who  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  funeral. 
*  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  ancient  roof  of  the 
Jenualem  chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who 
had  been  speaker,  and  was  afterwards  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  other  men  of  high  consideration. 
Her  grace  laid  out  her  friend's  bequest  in  a  superb 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour  of  him ; 
and  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she 
had  a  statue  of  him  in  ivory,  which  moved  by  clock- 
work, and  was  placed  daily  at  her  table ;  that  she 
had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  him,  and  that 
the  feet  of  this  doll  were  regularly  blistered  and 
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anointed  bj  the  doctors,  aa  poor  Congreve's  feet  had 
been  when  he  suffered  from  the  gout'*  This  idol  of 
fashion  and  literature  has  been  removed  by  the  just 
award  of  posterity  from  the  high  place  he  once  oc- 
cupied. His  plays  are  generally  without  poetry  or 
imagination,  and  his  comic  genius  is  inextricably 
associated  with  sensuality  and  pro&neness.  We  ad- 
mire his  brilliant  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  exu- 
berance of  dramatic  incident  and  character ;  but  the 
total  absence  of  the  higher  virtues  which  ennoble  life 
— ^the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  female  virtue,  the 
feelings  of  generosity,  truth,  honour,  afibction,  mo- 
desty, and  tenderness — ^leaves  his  pages  barren  and 
unproductive  of  any  permanent  interest  or  popularity. 
His  glittering  artificial  life  possesses  but  few  charms 
to  the  lovers  of  nature  or  of  poetry,  and  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  moral  purpose  or  sentiment  The 
*  Mourning  Bride,*  Congreve's  only  tragedy,  pos- 
sesses higher  merit  than  most  of  the  serious  plays  of 
that  day.  It  has  the  stififhess  of  the  French  school, 
with  no  small  affectation  of  fine  writing,  without  pas- 
sion, yet  it  possesses  poetical  scenes  and  language. 
The  opening  lines  have  often  been  quoted  :— 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breastj 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I've  read  that  things  inanimate  hare  moved, 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 

Dr  Johnson  considered  the  description  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  following  extract  as  forming  the  most 
poetical  paragraph  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama 
— ^flner  than  any  one  in  Shakspearel 

Alxsria— LxoiroBA. 

Aim,  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Leoti.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some -transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'U  listen. 

Zeon.  Hark! 

Aim,  No ;  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.    'Tis 
dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  ardied  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  Immovable, 
looking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumentfd  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thv  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  roice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speiJc  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  afiriffhts  me  with  its  echoes. 

ieon.  Let  us  return  ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  silence  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim,  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb. 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  I'll  mix  with  them  ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia*8  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill. 

It  is  difficult  by  quotation  to  convey  an  idea  of 
Congreve's  comedies.  He  does  not  shine  in  parti- 
cular passages,  but  in  a  constant  stream  of  wit  and 
liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  dialogue  and 
incident  He  was  a  master  of  dnunatic  ndes  and 
art  Nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the  taste  or  in- 
clination of  &e  present  day  for  the  poetry  of  nature 
and  passion,  instead  of  the  oonyentional  world  of 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  t6L  72.  p.  537. 


our  anoestora  in  the  drama,  than  Hie  neglect  into 
which  the  works  of  CoDgrere  have  fallen,  e?en  u 
literary  productions. 

{Gay  Young  Men  upon  TVwr.] 
[Prom  *  The  Old  Bachdor.*] 
BBX.MODB— YAnrxiOi 


BeL  Vainlove,  and  abroad  so  early !  Good  monow. 
I  thought  a  contemplative  lover  could  no  more  hare 
parted  with  his  bed  in  a  morning,  than  he  could  hare 
slept  in  it 

Vain,  Belmour,  good  morrow.  Why,  truth  on't  is,  '■ 
these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me;  but  busifieo,  '; 
as  you  see,  sir — {^Showing  UUen] — and  business  most  il 
be  followed,  or  be  lost. 

Bd,  Business  I  And  so  must  time,  my  friend,  be 
close  pursued  or  lost.  Business  is  the  rub  of  life, 
perreits  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and  leaves  us  wide 
and  short  of  the  intended  mark. 

Vain,  Pleasure,  I  guess  you  mean. 

Bd.  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning ! 

Vain,  Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  you 

Bd,  More  than  they  believe  or  understand. 

Vam.  How ;  how,  Ned !  a  wise  man  say  more  thsn 
he  understands  t 

Bd,  Ay,  ay,  wisdom  is  nothing  but  a  pretending 
to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  really  do.  Tou 
read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  all  thai  he  anew  was>- 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  come,  leave  business 
to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools;  they  have  need  of 
them.  Wit  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my  occu- 
pation ;  and  let  father  Time  shake  his  glass.  Let  low 
and  earthly  souls  grorel  till  they  have  worked  them- 
selves six  foot  deep  into  a  grave.  Business  is  not  mj 
element ;  I  roll  in  a  higher  orb,  and  dwell 

Vain.  In  castles  i*  th'  air  of  thy  own  bnilding— 
that's  thy  element,  Ned. 

[A  Swaggering  Bully  and  Boatter,} 

[From  the  Mune.] 

Sir  Josbph  WriToir- SHAKFaii^-CAPTAnr  Biorr. 

Sir  Jos,  Oh,  here  he  comes.  Ay,  my  Hector  of  Troj ; 
welcome,  my  buUy,  my  back ;  egad»  my  heart  has  gone 
pit-a-pat  for  thee. 

Bluff.  How  now,  my  young  knight !    Not  for  (tax, 
I  hope  t    He  that  knows  me  must  be  a  stranger  to 
fear. 
Sir  Jos.  Nav,  egad,  I  hate  fear  ever  since  I  kid 

like  to  have  died  of  a  fright.    But 

Bluff.  But  1  Look  you  here,  boy ;  here's  your  anti' 
dote;  here's  your  Jesuit's  Powder  for  a  shaking  fit. 
But  who  hast  thou  got  with  ye ;  is  he  of  mettle  \— 

[^Laying  his  hand  o»  his  sword. 
Sir  Jos.  Ay,  bully,  a  smart  fellow ;  and  will  figkt 
like  a  cock. 

Bluff.  Say  you  so !    Then  I  honour  him.    Bat  kss  ' 
he  been  abroad  I  for  every  cock  will  fight  upon  his 
own  dunghill.  I 

Sir  Jos.  I  don't  know ;  but  111  present  you. 
Bluff,  I'll  recommend  myself.    Sir,  I  honour  yoo; 
I  understand  you  love  fighting.    I  reverence  a  maa 
that  loves  fitting.    Sir,  I  kiss  your  hilts.  | 

Sharper,  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  misin- 
formed ;  for  unless  it  be  to  serve  my  particular  firiend, 
as  Sir  Joseph  here,  my  countiy,  or  my  religi<Mi,  or  in 
some  very  justifiable  cause,  I  am  not  for  it« 

Bluff,  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  find  you  sre  i 
not  of  my  palate ;  you  can't  relish  a  dish  of  fighting 
without  some  sauce.    Now,  I  think  fi|^ting  for  fight-  , 
lug's  sake  is  sufficient  cause.    Fighting  to  me  is  reU- 
gion  and  the  laws ! 

Sir  Jos,  Ah,  well  said,  my  hero!  Was  not  that 
great,  sir !    By  the  Lord  Harry,  he  says  true ;  fi^t-  j 
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ing  ivS  meat,  drink,  and  clothes  to  him.  But,  Back, 
this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in 
the  worid,  and  saved  mj  life  last  night.    Tou  know 

I  told  TOO. 

BUf,  Ay,  then  I  honour  him  again.  Sir,  may  I 
crave  your  name ! 

Skixrper.  Ay,  sir  ;  my  name's  Sharper. 

Sir  Jos.  Pray,  Mr  Sharper,  embrace  my  Back ;  yery 
well.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Mr  Sharper,  he  is  as  brave 
a  fellow  as  Cannibal ;  are  you  not,  Bully-Back ! 

Sharper.  Hannibal,  I  believe  you  mean,  Sir  Joseph  t 

Bluff.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir.  Faith,  Hannibal 
was  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  but,  Sir  Joseph,  comparisons 
are  odious.  Hannibal  was  a  very  pretty  fellow  in 
those  days,  it  must  be  granted.  But  alas,  sir,  were 
he  alive  now,  he  would  be  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
earth. 

Sharper.  How,  sir !  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be  at 
thb)  day  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Bluff.  On,  excuse  me,  sir ;  have  you  served  abroad, 
Birf 

Sharper.  Not  I,  really,  sir. 

Bluff.  Oh,  I  thought  so.  Why,  then,  you  can  know 
nothing,  sir.  I  am  afraid  you  scarce  know  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  late  war  in  Flanders  with  all  its  parti- 
culars. 

Sharper.  Not  I,  sir ;  no  more  than  public  letters  or 
Gazette  tell  us. 

Bluff.  Gazette!  Why,  there  again  now.  Why,  sir, 
there  are  not  three  words  of  truth,  the  year  round,  put 
into  the  Gazette.  Ill  tell  you  a  strange  thing  now 
as  to  that.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  resident  in 
Flanders  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small  post  there ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir,  there  was  scarce 
anything  of  moment  done  but  a  humble  servant  of 
joars  that  ahall  be  nameless  was  an  eye-witness  of. 
1  wont  say  had  the  greatest  share  in't — ^though  I 
might  say  that  too,  since  I  name  nobody,  you  know. 
Well,  Mr  Sharper,  would  you  think  it !  In  all  this 
time,  as  I  hope  for  a  truncheon,  that  rascally  Gazette- 
writer  never  so  much  as  once  mentioned  me.  Not 
once,  by  the  wars !  Took  no  more  notice  than  as  if 
Noll  Bluff  iiad  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Sharper.  Strange! 

Sir  Joa.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  'tis  true,  Mr 
Shaiper ;  for  I  went  every  day  to  coffee-houses  to  read 
the  Gazette  myself. 

Bluff.  Ay,  ay ;  no  matter.  You  see,  Mr  Sharper, 
after  all,  I  am  content  to  retire — ^live  a  private  person. 
Scipio  and  others  have  done  so. 

Sharper.  Impudent  roffue.  {Aside. 

Sir  Jos.  Ay,  this  modesty  of  yours.  Egad,  if  he 
put  in  for^t,  he  might  be  made  general  himself  yet. 

Bluff.  Oh,  fie  no.  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know  I  hate  this. 

Sir  Joa.  Let  me  but  tell  Mr  Sharper  a  little,  how 
you  ate  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  egad 
he  did ;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of  his  have  con- 
fronted flames. 

Bluff.  Death  I  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Joseph  t 

Sir  Jos.  Look  you  now,  1  tell  he  is  so  modest,  hell 
own  nothing. 

Bluff.  Pi^ ;  you  have  put  me  out ;  I  have  foi^ 
what  I  was  about.  Pray,  nold  your  tongue,  and  give 
me  leave  {An^ly. 

Sir  Jos.  I  am  dumb. 

Bluff.  This  sword  I  think  I  was  telling  you  of,  Mr 
Sharper.  This  sword  I'll  maintain  to  be  the  best 
dirine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe;  it 
shall  decide  a  controversy,  or  split  a  cause. 

Sir  Jos.  Nay,  now,  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split  a 
hair ;  b^  the  Lord  Harry,  I  have  seen  it ! 

Bluff.  Zonnds  !  sir,  it  is  a  lie ;  you  have  not  seen  it, 
nor  sha'nt  see  it :  sir,  X  say  you  can't  see.  What  d'ye 
say  to  that,  now? 

Sir  Jos.  I  am  blind. 

Blyff.  Death !  had  any  other  man  interrupted  me. 


Sir  Joe.  Good  Mr  Sharper,  speak  to  him ;  I  dare  not 
look  that  way. 

Sharper.  Captain,  Sir  Joseph  is  penitent. 

Bluff.  Oh,  I  am  calm,  sir ;  calm  as  a  discharaed 
culverin.  But  'twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know  what 
will  provoke  me.  Nay,  come.  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know 
my  heat's  soon  over. 

Sir  Jos.  Well,  I  am  a  fool  sometimes,  but  I'm  sorry. 

Bluff.  Enough. 

Sir  Jos.  Come,  we'll  go  take  a  glass  to  drown  ani- 
mosities. 

[Seandai  and  Literature  in  High  Life.l 

[From  *  The  Double-Dealer.  *] 
Cynthia— Loan  and  Ladt  Frotb— Brisk. 

Itody  F.  Then  you  think  that  episode  between 
Susan  the  daiiy-maid  and  our  coachman  is  not  amiss. 
You  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well 
as  in  the  country. 

Brisk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish!  But,  then, 
being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him  a 
charioteer.  Charioteer  sounds  great.  Besides,  your 
ladyship's  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and  you  oom- 
parmg  him  to  the  sun — and  you  know  Uie  sun  is  called 
*  heaven's  charioteer.' 

Lady  F.  Oh !  infinitely  better ;  I  am  extremely  be- 
holden to  you  for  the  hint.  Stay;  we'll  read  over 
those  half  a  score  lines  again.  iPtdls  out  a  paper.'] 
Let  me  see  here;  you  know  what  goes  before — the 
comparison,  you  know.     [Reads] 

For  as  the  sun  shines  eveiy  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 

Brisk.  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  shines  etfery  day. 

Lady  F.  No ;  for  the  sun  it  wont,  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman ;  for  you  know  there's  most  occasion 
for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Brisk.  Right,  right ;  that  saves  all. 

Jxidy  F.  Then  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then ;  yet  he  does 
shine  all  the  day,  too,  you  know,  though  we  don't  see 
him. 

Brisk.  Right;  but  the  vulgar  will  never  compre- 
hend that. 

Lady  F.  Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me  see — 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say, 
He  shows  his  drunken  fiery  face 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 

Brisk.  That's  right ;  all's  well,  aU's  well.    More  or 
less. 
LadyF.  [Beads] 

And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done. 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the  sun-^ 

Ay,  charioteer  does  better— 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends, 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends ; 
There  he's  secure  nom  danger  of  a  bilk ; 
His  £are  ia  paid  him,  and  ho  sets  in  milk. 

For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so— 

Britk.  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  egad !  But 
I  have  one  exception  to  make :  don't  you  think  hilk 
(I  know  it's  a  good  rhyme) — ^but  don't  you  think  hilk 
and  fare  too  like  a  hackney  coachman  1 

Lady  F.  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so.  And  yet 
our  John  was  a  hackney  coachman  when  my  lord  took 
him. 

Briik.  Was  hef  I'm  answered,  if  John  was  a 
hackney  coachman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  mar- 
ginal notes ;  though,  to  prevent  criticism,  only  mark 
it  with  a  small  asterisk,  and  say,  'John  was  formerly 
a  hackney  coachman.' 
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hady  F.  I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  extremelj  to  write 
notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Bruk.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud  of 
the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish ! 

Lord  F,  Hee,  hee,  hee !  my  dear,  have  you  done ! 
Wont  you  join  with  us !  We  were  laughing  at  my 
Lady  Whister  and  Mr  Sneer. 

Lady  F.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you  I  Oh !  filthy  Mr 
Sneer ;  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fulsamic  fop. 
Foh!  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  about 
Corent  Garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach  with  his 
complexion. 

Lord  P.  O  silly  I  Yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him 
as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world  herself. 

jBnsl'.  Who  I  my  Lady  Toothless  1  0,  she's  a  mor- 
tifying spectacle ;  she's  always  chewing  the  cud  like 
an  old  ewe. 

Lord  F.  Foh ! 

Lady  F,  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when 
Sneer  offers  to  speak ;  and  sits  in  expectation  of  his 
no-jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open. 

BrUk,  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad  I   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cyntkiiu  [Aaida,]  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fools  so 
inconsiderable  in  themseWes,  but  they  can  render 
other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infir- 
mities. 

Lady  F,  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  lady ;  1 
can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat  fool  that  paints  so 
exorbitantly. 

Britk.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  But,  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  either.  )*aiuts,  d'ye  say  1 
Why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel.  Then  she  has  a 
great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her 
look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let 
me  perish ! 

Jiady  F,  Oh !  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr  Brisk  f 

Brisk,  Hee,  egad  !  so  I  did.    My  lord  can  sing  it. 

Cynthia.  0  good,  my  lord ;  let  us  hear  it. 

Britk.  'Tis  not  a  song  neither.  It's  a  sort  of  epi- 
gram, or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet.    I  don't 


Know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.    Sing  it,  my  lord. 
Lord  F.  [5m<7*] 

Ancient  Phyllis  has  young  graces ; 
'TIS  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one ; 
Shall  I  tell  you  how! 
I  She  herself  makes  her  own  faces, 

I  And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one  ; 

Where's  the  wonder  now ! 
Brvik,  Short,  but  there's  salt  in't.     My  way  of 
writing,  egad ! 

[JPrewi  Love  for  Lovt^ 

Airoxi.iCA--SiB  Sampson  Lsoskd— Tattlb— Mbb  Fiiaii<— 
Hiss  Psub— Bxn  Lbobnd  and  SaavAirT. 

[In  the  chamcter  of  Bm,  Congreve  gav«  the  lint  humoroiis 
and  natural  repreicntatlon  of  the  English  sailor,  afterwards  so 
fertile  and  amusing  a  subject  of  delineation  with  Smollett 
and  other  novelists  and  dramatists.] 

Bm.  Where's  father  { 

Sei-v.  There,  sir  ;  his  back's  towards  you. 

Sir  S.  My  son,  Ben !  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy  ; 
body  o'  me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben,  Thank  you,  father ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me^ 
boy  ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

\_Kis9ei  him, 

Ben,  So,  so  ;  enough,  father.  Mess,  I'd  rather  kiss 
these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mrs  Angelica,  my  son 
Ben. 

.Sen.  ForM>oth,  if  YOU  please.  [SaluteM  her.^  Nay, 
Mistress,  I'm  not  for  drofming  anchor  here  ;  about 
ship  i'faith.  [JTumi  FraiLj  Nay,  and  you  too,  my 
little  cock-boat — so.  [A7ssm  Mids,] 


Tattle.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  ashore. 
Ben.  Thank  tou,  thank  you,  friend. 
Sir  S,  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weaiy  league,  Ben, 
since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ay,  ay,  been !  been  far  enough,  an  that  be 
alL  Well,  &ther,  and  how  do  yon  all  at  home  \  Wan 
does  brother  Dick  and  brother  Val  f 

Sir  S.  Dick !  body  o*me,  Dick  has  been  dead  these 
two  years  ;  I  writ  you  word  when  you  were  at  Leg- 
horn. 

Ben.  Mess,  that's  true :  many,  I  had  forgot.  Dick'- 
dead,  as  you  say.  Well,  and  how  t  I  hare  a  maur 
Questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  be  not  married  again, 
rather,  be  you  1 

Sir  8.  No,  I  intend  you  shall  many,  Ben  ;  I  woold 
not  marry  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  ! — an  you  manj 
again,  why,  then.  111  go  to  sea  again  ;  so  there's  one  for 
t'other,  an  that  be  i^.  Piay  don't  let  me  be  your 
hindrance  ;  e'en  marry  a  God*s  name,  an  the  wind 
sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part,  mayhap  I  hare  do 
mind  to  many. 

Mr9  Frail.  That  would  be  a  pity  ;  such  a  handsome 
young  gentleman. 

Ben.  Handsome  !  he,  he,  he  ;  naj,  foivooth,  an  m 
be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you,  for  I  lore  my  j'e*t, 
an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  saj  at  sea.  But  III 
tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand  towaitls  matrimonj. 
I  love  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port,  and  from  land 
to  luid  :  I  could  nerer  abide  to  be  pott-bound,  as  wc 
call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is  manied  has,  as  it  irere, 
d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  mayn't 
get  them  out  again  when  he  would. 
Sir  S.  Ben's  a  wag. 

Ben.  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man  than  a  gaUey-slaTe  is  like  one  of  us 
free  sailors.  He  is  chain^  to  an  oar  all  his  life ;  tnd 
mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  ressel  into  the  bai^in. 
Sir  A  A  very  wag  I  Ben's  aveiy  wag  !  only  a  little 
rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrs  F.  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  humour  mightily ;  itV 
plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like  such  a  humour  in  a 
husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  !  Many,  and  I  fehottld 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  hugely.  How  aj 
you,  mistress  !  would  you  like  going  to  sea !  Mcm, 
you're  a  tight  resscl,  and  well  rigged.  But  III  tell 
vou  one  thing,  an  you  come  to  sea  in  a  high  wind, 
lady,  you  mayn't  cany  so  much  sa'il  o*  your  head.  Top 
and  top-gallant,  by  the  mess. 
Mrs F.  "Sot  why  so  1 

Ben,  Why,  an  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk  to  be 
overset,  and  then  you'll  cany  your  keels  abore  water ; 
he,  he,  he. 

Angelica.  I  swear  Mr  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wa^ 
in  nature — an  absolute  sea  wit. 

Sir  S.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ',  but,  as  I  told  yon  bef(>tr, 
they  want  a  little  polishing.  You  must  not  take  acv- 
thing  ill,  madam. 

Men.  No ;  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry ;  I 
mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  give  a  jest,  I  uke  a 
jest ;  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  1^  as  free  with  me. 

Ang,  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  I  am  not  at  all  oliieiMfed.  , 
But  methinks.  Sir  Sampson,  you  diould  leare  him 
alone  with  his  mistress.    Mr  Tattle,  we  must  not  hin-  i 
der  loyers.  / 

Tattle.  Well,  Miss,  I  have  your  promise. 

lAsidetoMisL, 
Sir  S,  hodjf  o'  me,  madam,  you  say  tiue.    hoek  ■ 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.     Come,  Misi,  yen  ' 
must  not  be  shame-faced  ;  we'll  leave  you  together. 

Miss  Prve,  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone ;  may  not 
my  cousin  stay  with  me ! 
Sir  S,  No,  no  ;  come,  let  us  away. 
Ben.  Look  you,  fiiither  ;  mayhap  the  young  womu 
mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me.  ,, 
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Sir  8.  1  warmnt  thee,  boj ;  come,  come,  we'll  be 
111  Tentuie  that. 


gone; 


Bxic  and  Miss  Pave 


Ben,  Come,  mUtreM,  will  you  pleaae  to  sit  down  t 
I  (oT  an  you  stand  astern  a  that'h,  we  shall  nerer  grapple 
together.      Come,  I'll  haul  a  chair  ;  there,  an  you 
I  pleaw  to  sit,  I'll  sit  beside  you. 

Miu  Prve,  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one  ;  if  you  hare 
anything  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther  off ;  I  an't  deaf. 

iBm,  Why,  that's  true  as  you  say,  nor  I  an't  dumb ; 
I  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another.  I'll  heare  off  to 
please  you.  [_SiU  farther  off."]  An  we  were  a  league 
asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  discourse  with  you,  an 
'twere  not  a  main  high  wind  indeed,  and  full  in  my 
teeth.  Look  you,  forsooth,  I  am  as  it  were  bound  for 
the  land  of  matrimony ;  'tis  a  voyage,  d'ye  see,  that 
was  none  of  my  seeking  ;  I  was  commanded  by  father ; 
and  if  you  lile  of  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  into  your 
harbour.  How  say  you,  mistress  f  The  short  of  the 
thing  is,  that  if  you  like  me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may 
I  chance  to  swing  m  a  hammock  together. 

Misi  A  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I  don't 
'  care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben.  No  f  I'm  sony  for  that.  But  pray,  why  are 
you  80  scornful ! 

Mist  P.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's  mind, 
one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think  ;  and  truly 
I  wont  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben,  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that ;  it's  but  a  folly  to 
lie ;  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  just  the  con- 
trary way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way  and  to  row 
'  another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  I  m  for  carry- 
ing things  aboye-board  ;  I'm  not  for  keeping  anything 
under  hAtches  ;  so  that  if  you  ben't  as  willing  as  I, 
say  so  a  God's  name  ;  there's  no  harm  done.  May- 
hap you  may  be  shame-faced ;  some  maidens,  thof 
they  love  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't  care  to 
tell  n  so  to's  face.  If  that's  the  case,  why,  silence 
gives  consent. 

Miaa  P,  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll  speak 
sooner  than  you  should  belieye  that ;  and  I'll  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man  ; 
and  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will.  I'm 
too  big  to  be  whipt ;  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly,  I  don't 
like  you,  nor  love  you  at  all,  nor  never  will,  that's 
more.  So  there's  your  answer  for  you,  and  don't 
trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing. 

i2e».  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
give  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair,  dVe  see, 
and  civil.  As  for  your  love  or  your  liking,  I  don't 
valuo  it  of  a  rope's  end ;  and  mayhap  I  like  you  as 
little  as  you  do  me.  What  I  said  was  in  obedience 
to  father :  I  fear  a  whipping  no  more  than  you  do. 
Rut  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you  should  give  such 
language  at  sea,  you'd  have  a  cat  o'  nine  tails  laid 
across  your  shoulders.  Flesh  I  who  are  you  t  You 
heard  t'other  handsome  young  woman  s})eak  civilly 
to  me  of  her  own  accord.  Whatever  you  think  of 
yourself,  I  don't  think  you  are  any  more  to  compare 
to  her  than  a  can  of  small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Miu  P,  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
waA  here,  tl^t  love«  me,  and  I  love  him  ;  and  if  he 
i$ee«  you  speak  to  me  any  more,  he'll  thrash  your 
jacket  for  you,  he  will  ;  you  great  sea-calf. 

Ben,  What  I  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  spark 
that  was  here  just  now  f  Will  he  thrash  my  jacket  \ 
Let'n,  let'n,  let'n — but  an  he  comes  near  me,  mayhap 
I  may  ffive  him  a  salt-eel  for's  supper,  for  all  that. 
What  does  father  mean,  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as 
I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy!  Sea-calf! 
I  ati't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face,  you 
cheese-curd  you.  Marry  thee  !  oons,  I'll  many  a 
Lapbmd  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  con- 
tisry  winds  and  wrecked  vessels. 


nR  JOHN  TANBRUGH. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  united  what  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
calls  the  '  apparently  incompatible  geniuses'  of  comic 
writer  and  architect.  His  Ble^ieim  and  CastU 
Howard  have  outlived  the  Provoked  Wife  or  the  Re- 
lapse ;  yet  the  latter  were  highly  popular  once ;  and 
even  Pope,  though  he  admits  his  want  of  grace^  says 
that  he  neyer  wanted  wit,    Vanbmgh  was  tlie  son 
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of  a  mccessf  ul  sugar-baker,  who  rose  to  be  an  esqnire, 
and  comptroller  of  the  treasury  chamber,  besides 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlton.  It  is 
doubtfhl  whether  the  dramatist  was  bom  in  the 
French  Bastile,  or  the  parish  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook.  The  time  of  his  birth  was  about  the  year 
1666,  when  Louis  XIV.  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land. It  is  certain  he  was  in  France  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  remained  there  some  years.  In  1 695,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission  for  endow- 
ing Greenwich  hospital ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
appeared  his  play  of  the  *  Relapse'  and  the  *  Pro- 
yoked  Wife ;'  ^m,  the  Faise  Friend^  the  Confederacy^ 
and  other  dramatic  pieces  followed.  Vanbmgh  was 
now  highly  popular.  He  made  his  design  of  *  Castle 
Howard'  in  1702,  and  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  him 
darendeux  king-at-arms,  a  heraldic  office,  which 
gratified  Vanbrugh's  vanity.  In  1706,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  his 
design  for  the  great  national  structure  at  Blenheim. 
He  built  various  other  mansions,  was  knighted  by 
George  I.,  and  appointed  comptroller  of  the  royal 
works.  He  died,  aged  sixty,  in  1726.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  Vanbmgh  was  engaged  on  a  comedy, 
the  Provoked  Husband,  which  CoUey  Cibber  finished 
witli  equal  talent  The  architectural  designs  of 
Vanbmgh  have  been  praised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  their  display  of  imagination,  and  their  originality 
of  invention.  Though  ridiculed  by  Swift  and  otlier 
wits  of  the  day  for  heaviness  and  incongruity  of  de- 
sign. Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim  are  noble  struc- 
tures, and  do  honour  to  the  boldness  of  conception 
and  picturesque  taste  of  Vanbmgh. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  first  thing  in  his  plays  which 
strikes  the  reader  is  the  lively  ease  of  his  dialogue. 
Congreve  had  more  wit,  but  less  nature,  and  less 
genuine  unafi'ected  humour  and  gaiety.  Vanbmgh 
drew  more  firom  living  originals,  and  depicted  the 
manners  of  his  times — the  coarse  debauchery  of  the 
country  knight,  the  gallantry  of  town-wits  and  for- 
tune hunters,  and  the  love  of  French  intrigue  and 
French  manners  in  his  female  characters.  Lord 
Foppington,  in  the  *  Relapse,'  is  the  original  of  most 
of  those  empty  coxcombs  who  aboimd  in  modem 
comedy,  intent  only  on  dress  and  fashion.  When  he 
loses  his  mistress,  he  consoles  himself  with  tliis  re- 
flection:— ^'Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  wisest 
thing  a  man  can  do  with  an  aching  heart  is  to  put 
on  a  serene  countenance ;  for  a  philosophical  air  is 
the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world  to  the  face  of 
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a  person  of  quality.  I  will  therefore  bear  my  disgrace 
like  a  great  man,  and  let  the  people  see  I  am  above 
an  afflront  lAIotui.']  Dear  Tom,  since  things  are  thus 
fallen  out,  prithee  gire  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy. 
I  do  it  de  bon  cceur — strike  me  dumb !  You  have 
married  a  woman  beautiful  in  her  person,  charming 
in  her  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  her 
inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  morality — split  my  wind- 
pipe T 

The  young  lady  thus  eulogised,  Miss  Hoyden,  is 
the  lively,  ignorant,  romping  country  girl  to  be  met 
with  in  most  of  the  comedies  of  this  period.  In  the 
'Provoked  Wife,'  the  coarse  pot-house  valour  and 
absurdity  of  Sir  John  Brute  (Garrick*s  famous  part) 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  fine-lady  airs  and  affec- 
tation of  his  wife,  transported  from  the  country  to 
the  hot-bed  delicacies  of  London  fashion  and  extra- 
vagance. Such  were  the  scenes  that  delighted  our 
play-going  ancestors,  and  which  still  please  us,  like 
old  stiff  family  portraits  in  their  grotesque  habili- 
ment«,  as  pictures  of  a  departed  generation. 

These  portraits  of  Vanbrugh's  were  exaggerated 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  effect ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  faithful  and  characteristic  likenesses.  The 
picture  is  not  altogether  a  pleasing  one,  for  it  is 
dashed  with  the  moet  tmblushing  licentiousness.  A 
tone  of  healthful  vivacity,  and  the  absence  of  all 
hypocrisy,  form  its  most  genial  feature.  *The 
license  of  the  times,'  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  remarks, 
*•  allowed  Vanbrugh  to  be  plain  spoken  to  an  extent 
which  was  perilous  to  his  animal  spirits ;'  but,  like 
Dryden,  he  repented  of  these  indiscretions*,  and  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  united  his  easy  wit  and  nature 
to  scenes  inculcating  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue. 

[Picture  of  the  Life  of  a  Wonuin  of  Fashioti.'] 

[Sir  JoBir  Brvts,  in  the  '  ProToked  Wile/  dlaguiaed  in  his 
lady's  dms,  Joins  in  a  drunken  midnight  frolic,  and  is  taken 
by  the  Constable  and  Watchmen  before  •  Justice  of  the  Peace.] 

Justice,  Pray,  madam,  what  may  be  your  lady- 
ship's common  method  of  life  1  if  I  may  presume  so 
far. 

Sir  John.  Whv,  sir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

Justice.  'Pttkjy  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam  t    Your  morning,  for  example! 

Sir  John.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality.  I  wake 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I  stretch,  and 
make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank 
three  cupfl,  I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my 
arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my 
stockings.  Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I'm 
trailed  to  my  great  chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for 
my  breakfast.  If  it  donH  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
upon  my  couch,  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid 
reads  me  the  playbills. 

Juttice.  Ve^  well,  madam. 

Sir  John,  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink 
twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to 
know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Justice.  So,  madam. 

Sir  John,  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  dressed,  I 
hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state  of  per- 
dition that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the  table;  to 
amend  which  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  have 
it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed  over 
again. 

Justice.  Poor  man ! 

Sir  John.  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  ser- 
vants are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  ease  to 
do  so  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  to  visit  fifty  dear 
friends,  of  whom  I  hope  I  never  shall  find  one  at  home 
while  I  shall  live. 

Juttice*  So!  there's   the  morning  and  afternoon 


pretty  well  disposed  of.  Pray,  how,  madam,  do  jou 
pam  your  evenings  ? 

Sir  John.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  a  grest 
spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  dice.  Seven's  the  main  1 
Oons,  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pound !  Why,  do  jou 
think  women  are  married  now-a-days  to  sit  at  home 
and  mend  napkins  t    Oh,  the  Lord  help  your  head ! 

Justice.  Mercy  on  us,  Mr  Constable!  What  will 
this  age  come  to  I 

ConMl.  What  will  it  come  to  indeed,  if  such  womeB 
as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocksl 

PabU, 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wic,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  neart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  learnt  pl^ 
Made  up  of -deep  philosophy. 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth, 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 
How  happy  she  would  be  I 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  managemont, 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powdered  wig  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  nothing — ^mend  his  soul. 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done^ 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d^e  see. 
The  Feather  (as  it  mifht  be  me) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 
Like  you,  old  gentleman — in  short. 
He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  sporL 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather. 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together ! 

aSOBOS  FARaUHAB. 

GxoRos  Farqdhab  was  a  better  artist,  in  sta^e 
efTect  and  happy  combinatfonii  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter, than  any  of  tliis  race  of  comic  writers.    He 
has  an  uncontrollable  vivacity  and  love  of  adventure, 
which  still  render  his  comedies  attractive  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet    FarqiUiar  was  an  Irish- 
man, born  in  Londonderry  in  1678,  and,  after  some 
college  irregularity,  he  took  to  the  stage.   Happening  ' 
accidentally  to  wound  a  broUier  actor  in  a  fendn^  { 
scene,  he  left  the  boards  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
procured  a  commission  in  the  army  from  the  £ari  of  ; 
Orrery.    His  first  play.  Lave  and  a  Boitie^  came  out 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1698 ;  the  Qmslant  OnqtU  in  1700 ;  i 
the  Inconstant  in  1703 ;  the  Stage-Coadi  in  1704 ;  the 
Twin  BivdU  in  1705 ;  the  Recruiting  Offietr  in  1706 ;  i 
and  the  Beaua^  Stratagem  in  1707.    jhupquhar  was 
early  married  to  a  lady  who  had  deoeiv^  him  br  | 
pretending  to  be  possessed  of  a  fortane,  and  he  smik 
a  victim  to  ill  health  and  over  ezertaon  in  bis  thirtieth  | 
year.    A  letter  written  shortly  befixre  his  death  to 
Wilks  the  actor,  possesses  a  touching  brevity  of  ex- 
pression : — *  Dear  Bob,  I  have  not  anything  to  lesTe  ' 
thee  to  perpetuate  my  memoiy  bat  two  helpla»  giria  . 
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Look  upon  them  iometiines,  and  think  of  him  that 
was  to  the  laat  moment  of  his  life  thine — George 
Farquhar.'  One  of  tiieae  danghten,  it  appears, 
married  a '  low  tradesman,'  and  the  other  became  a 
seirant,  whUe  their  mother  died  in  drcmnstanoes  of 
the  utmost  indigence. 

The  'Beaux'  Stratagem'  is  Farquhar's  best  comedy. 
The  plot  is  admirably  managed,  and  the  disguises  of 
Archer  and  Aimwell  form  a  ludicrous,  yet  natural 
series  of  incidents.  Boniface,  the  landlord,  is  stiU 
one  of  our  best  representatires  of  the  English  inn- 
keeper, and  there  is  genius  as  well  as  truth  in  the 
delineation.  Scrub,  the  servant,  is  equally  true  and 
amusing ;  and  the  female  characters,  though  as  free 
spoken,  if  not  as  fhdl  as  the  flne-bred  ladies  of  Con- 
greve  and  Vanbrugh,  are  sufBciently  discriminated. 
Sergeant  Kite,  in  the  *  Recruiting  OflKcer,'  is  an  ori- 
ginal picture  of  low  hfe  and  humour  rarely  surpassed. 
Farquhar  has  not  the  ripe  wit  of  Congreve,  or  of  our 
best  comic  writers.  He  was  the  Smollett,  not  the 
Fielding  of  the  stage.  His  characters  are  lirely ;  and 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  incidents,  so  amusing 
and  so  happily  contrived  to  interest  ^e  audience, 
that  the  spectator  is  charmed  with  the  variety  and 
vivacity  of  the  scene. 

'  Farquhar,'  says  Leigh  Hunt, '  was  a  good-natured, 
sensitive,  reflecting  man,  of  so  high  an  order  of  what 
may  be  called  the  toum  class  of  genius,  as  to  sympa- 
thise with  mankind  at  large  upon  the  strength  of 
what  he  saw  of  them  in  little,  and  to  extract  from  a 
quintessence  of  good  sense  an  inspiration  just  short 
of  the  romantic  and  imaginative ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
could  turn  what  he  had  experienced  in  common  life 
to  the  best  account,  but  required  in  all  cases  the 
support  of  its  ordinary  associations,  and  could  not 
project  his  spirit  beyond  them.    He  felt  the  little 
world  too  much,  and  the  universal  too  little.    He  saw 
into  all  false  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ; 
and  if  he  had  had  a  larger  sphere  of  nature  to  fall 
back  upon  in  his  adversity,  would  probably  not  have 
died  of  it   The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  too  common, 
and  grown  in  too  artificial  an  air,  to  support  him  in 
the  sudden  gulfs  and  acliing  voids  of  that  new  region, 
and  enaUe  £m  to  beat  bis  way  to  their  green  isls^ds. 
His  genius  was  so  entirely  social,  that  notwithstand- 
ing what  appeared  to  the  oontniry  in  his  personal 
manners,  and  what  he  took  for  his  own  superiority 
to  it,  compiled  hmi  to  assume  in  his  writings  all  the 
airs  of  the  most  received  town  ascendency ;  and  when 
it  had  once  wanned  itself  in  this  way,  it  would  seem 
that  it  had  attained  the  healthiness  natural  to  its 
best  condition,  and  could  have  gone  on  for  ever,  in- 
creasing bolli  in  enjoyment  and  in  power,  had  exter- 
nal circumstances  been  favourable.    He  was  becom- 
ing gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sore  anxiety,  called  him  away  as  if  from  a  pleasant 
party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his  jest' 

[ffumoroua  Scene  ai  an  Inn.] 
BoirirAcs^-AiMwsLb. 

Son.  This  way,  this  way,  sir. 

A  im.  You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose  1 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface  ;  pretty  well 
known  upon  this  road,  as  the  saying  is. 

A  im.  Oh,  Mr  Boniface,  your  servant. 

Bon.  Oh,  sir,  what  wiU  your  honour  please  to  drink, 
as  the  saying  is  t 

A  im.  I  liftve  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield  much 
fiuned  for  ale ;  I  think  111  taste  that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  fde  in  Staffordshire :  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as 
jxiilk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and  will 
be  j  ust  fourteen  years  old  the  filbh  day  of  next  March, 
old  style. 


Am.  You're  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of  your 
ale. 

Ben.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children  :  I'll  show  you  such  ale.  Here,  tapster, 
broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is.  Sir,  you  shall 
taste  my  anno  domlni.  I  have  lived  in  Litchfield, 
man  and  boy,  above  eight-and-fifty  years,  and  I 
believe  have  not  consummi  eight-and-£dOty  ounces  of 
meat. 

Aim.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess  by 
your  bulk ! 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir ;  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ale  :  I  have  ate  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  always 
sleep  upon  my  ale. 

Enter  TUpetor  with  a  Tankard. 

Now,  sir,  you  shall  see Your  worship's  health  : 

[Drinka\ — Ha  I  delicious,  delicious  :  fancy  it  Bur- 
gundy I  only  fancy  it — and  'tis  worth  'ten  shillings  a 
quart. 

Aim.  [Drinfa]  Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong !  it  must  be  so,  or  how  would  we  be 
strong  that  drmk  it  1 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord! 

Ben.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  mv  credit,  sir; 
but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  How  came  that  to  pass  f 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  sir  ;  she  would  not  let  the 
ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir ;  she  was  for  qualifying 
it  every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as  the  saying  is  ; 
and  an  honest  gentleman,  that  came  this  way  from 
Ireland,  made  ner  a  present  of  a  dozen  bottles  of 
usquebaugh — ^but  the  poor  woman  was  never  well 
after  ;  but,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  the  gentleman, 
you  know. 

Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  her! 

Bon.  Hj  Lady  Bountiful  said  so.  She,  good  lady, 
did  what  could  be  done :  she  cured  her  of  three 
tympanies :  but  the  fourth  carried  her  ofi*:  but  she's 
happy,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned! 

Bon.  Odds  my  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health : 
{^Ihinks'] — My  Lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  Her  last  husband.  Sir  Charles  Bountiful, 
left  her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  I  be- 
lieve she  lays  out  one-half  on't  in  charitable  uses  for 
the  good  of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  any  children ! 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter  by  Sir  Charles  ; 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  county,  and  the  greatest 
fortune.  She  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  husband, 
'Squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  drink  his  health 
IDnnkt.} 

Aim.  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he ! 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough :  says  little, 
thinks  less,  and  does  nothing  at  all,  faith ;  but  he's  a 
man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose ! 

Bon.  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure:  he  plays  at 
whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours  to- 
gether sometimes. 

Aim.  A  fine  sportsman,  truly! — and  married,  you 
say! 

Bon.  Ay ;  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.    But  he's 

my  landlord,  and  so  a  num,  you  know,  would  not 

Sir,  my  humble  service  [Drinks.]  Though  I  value 
not  a  farthing  what  he  can  do  to  roe ;  I  pay  him  his 
rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a  good  running  trade ;  I 

have  but  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her ^but  no 

matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  Mr  Boniface  :  pray,  what 
other  company  have  you  m  town ! 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies ;  and  then  we  have  the 
French  officers. 
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Aim,  Oh,  that's  right ;  you  have  a  good  many  of 
those  gentlemen  ;  pray,  how  do  you  like  their  com- 
pany I 

Bon,  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish  we 
had  as  many  more  of  'em.  They're  full  of  money, 
and  pay  double  for  ereiything  they  hare.  They 
know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
making  of  'em ;  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reimburse 
us  a  little  ;  one  of  'em  lodges  in  my  house  IBeli  rings.] 
I  beg  your  worship's  pardon  ;  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half 
a  minute. 

[From  the  JUcruUing  Officer.] 

ScKMB— The  Bfarket-Place. 

Drum  beati  the  Grenadier's  March.  Enter  Sbrovant  Kitk, 
followed  by  Thomas  Applxtrkb,  Costar  Pxarmaiit,  and 
the  Mob. 

Kite  IMdhing  a  »peech.]  If  any  gentlemen,  soldiers, 
or  others,  hare  a  mind  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king  ;  if  any  'prentices  have  severe 
masters,  any  children  have  undutiful  parents  ;  if  any 
servants  have  too  little  wattes,  or  any  husband  a  bad 
wife,  let  them  repair  te  the  noble  Sergeant  Kite,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  enter- 
tainment, [brum.]  Gentlemen,  I  duu't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man  ;  for  you 
must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour : 
besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers ;  no,  I 
list  only  grenadiers — grenadiers,  gentlemen.  Pray, 
gentlemen,  observe  this  cap — this  is  the  cap  of  honour — 
it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger ; 
and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  six  foot 
high,  was  bom  to  be  a  great  man.  Sir,  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head  ? 

Oast.  Is  there  no  harm  in'tf  Wont  the  cap  list 
me! 

Kite.  No,  no ;  no  more  than  I  can.  Come,  let  me 
SCO  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cost.  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  conjuration  in  it? — 
no  gunpowder  plot  upon  me ! 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Cost.  My  mind  misgives  me  pla^ily.  Let  me  see 
it.  [Ooing  to  put  U  on.]  It  smells  woundily  of  sweat 
and  brimstone.    Smell,  Tumma?. 

77io.  Ay,  wauns  docs  it. 

Cost.  Pray,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  this  upon  the 
face  of  it ! 

Kite.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Cost.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour ! 

Kite.  Oh,  a  mighty  large  bed ! — bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  Ware — ten  thousand  people  maj  lie 
in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one  another. 

Cost.  But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of 
honour! 

Kite,  Sound ! — ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Cost.  Wauns  I  I  wish  that  mv  wife  lay  there. 

Kite.  Say  vou  so  ?  then  I  find,  brother 

Cost.  Brotnerl  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no  kindred 
to  you  that  I  know  of  yet.  Look  ye,  seigeant,  no 
coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see.  If  I  have  a  mind  to 
list,  why,  so ;  if  not,  why,  'tis  not  so ;  therefore  take 
your  cap  and  your  broUiership  back  again,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  at  this  present  writing.  No  coaxing,  no 
brothenng  me,  faith. 

Kit€.  1  coax !  I  wheedle !  I'm  above  it,  sir ;  I  have 
served  twenty  campaigns ;  but,  sir,  you  talk  well,  and 
I  must  own  you  are  a  man  every  inch  of  you;  a 
pretty,  young,  sprightly  fellow!  I  love  a  fellow  with 
a  spirit ;  but  I  scom  to  coax :  'tis  base ;  though,  I 
must  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man 
better  built.  How  firm  and  strong  he  treads! — ^ho 
steps  like  a  castle ! — ^but  I  scorn  to  wheedle  any  man ! 
Come,  honest  lad !  will  you  take  share  of  a  pot  f 


Cosi.  Nay,  for  that  matter.  111  spend  my  pennj 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  beg^ 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand,  then ;  and  now,  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this — ^here's  a  pune 


gentlemen,  you  wont  refuse  the  king's  health ! 

All  Mob.  No,  no,  no. 

KiU.  Huzxa,  then!->huiza  for  the  king  and  the 
honour  of  Shropshire. 

All  Mob.  Huzza ! 

Kite,  Beat  drum.  [Exiemi  skautinff.    Dnm 

beating  the  Ortnadier's  ManL 


ScENB— Tlio  Street. 

Enter  Kits,  with  Costar  Pbarmaitv  in  one  kand,  and 
Thomas  Appletrxs  in  the  oiha^  drunk. 

KiTK  SingR. 

Our  'prentice  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes. 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Over,  &c.     [The  mob  sing  tkt  dunt 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives 
By  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives. 
That  scold  and  brawl  both  ni^t  and  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Over,  &c. 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live!  drink,  sia^, 
dance,  play ;  we  live,  as  one  should  say — we  live — ^*tis 
impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — we  are  all  prince* ; 
why,  why  you  are  a  king,  you  are  an  emperor,  and 
I'm  a  prince ;  now,  an't  we ! 

Tha.  No,  sei^geant ;  I'll  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No! 

Tho.  I'll  be  a  justice^yf-peace. 

Kite.  A  justioe-of-peace,  man  I 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  will  I ;  for  since  this  preniiif  art, 
they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the  ton. 

Kite.  jSone ;  you  are  a  justice-of-peace,  and  yon  atv 
a  king,  and  I'm  a  duke,  and  a  rum  duke ;  an't  I ! 

Cost.  I'll  be  a  queen. 

Kite.  A  queen  1 

CoO.  Ay,  of  England  ;  that's  greater  than  any  king 
of  them  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith!  Huzza  for  the  qucm. 
[ff'uszcu]  But  harkye,  you  Mr  Justice,  and  you  Mr 
Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the  king's  picture ! 

Both.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  them  !«i 
in  gold,  and  as  like  his  mi^esty ;  God  bless  the  mark ! 
— see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Tabes  two  broadpieees  out  ef  his podta : 
presents  one  to  each. 

Tho,  The  wonderful  works  of  nature  I 

[Looking  at  iL 

What's  this  written  about  f  here's  a  posy,  I  believe. 

Ca-ro-lus  I  what's  that,  seigeant  f 

Kite.  Oh,  Carolusf  why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  Rin^ 
George ;  that's  all. 

Cost.  'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scollard.    Sogeant,  | 
will  you  part  with  thu!     Ill  buy  it  on  yon,  if  it 
come  withm  the  compass  of  a  crown.  { 

Kite.  A  crown !  never  talk  of  buying;  'tis  tbenme  i 
thing  among  inends,  you  know.    I'll  prewnt  them  to  I 
ye  l^th :  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing.    Put 
them  up,  and  remember  your  old  fneud  iHien  I  am  j 
over  the  hills  and  ffir  away. 

[Theg  sing,  and  put  «p  the  fMsef- 
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Knter  Plitmx,  the  Rocruitlng  Oflloor,  ringing. 

Orer  the  hills  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain  ; 
The  king  commands,  and  we'll  obey. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it ;  I'll  make 
one  among  you.     Who  are  these  hearty  lads  ? 

Kite,  Oft  with  your  hats ;  'ounds !  off  with  your 
bat^ ;  this  is  the  captain ;  the  captain. 

Tho,  We  have  seen  ci4>tains  afore  now,  mun. 

CotL  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  'Sflesh  I 
I'll  keep  on  my  nab. 

The,  And  I'se  scarcely  doff  mine  for  any  captain  in 
England.    My  Tether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume.  Who  are  those  jolly  lads,  semant ! 

Kite.  A  couple  of  honest  brave  fellows,  that  are 
willing  to  serve  their  king :  1  hare  entertained  them 
juAt  now  as  volunteers,  under  your  honour's  command. 

Plvme,  And  good  entertainment  they  shall  have  : 
volunteers  are  the  men  I  want ;  those  are  the  men  fit 
to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

(JoeL  Wounds,  Tummas,  what's  this  !  are  you  listed  1 

Tho.  Flesh  1  not  I :  are  you,  Costar  f 

Cott,  Wounds  !  not  I. 

Kite.  What  I  not  listed  t  ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  very  good 
jest,  i*faith. 

CW.  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 

Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Kite.  Home  !  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  behave  your- 
•tclves  better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Thomas ! 
honest  Costar  I 

Tho,  No,  no ;  well  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay :  I  place 
you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours,  to  watch 
the  motion  of  St  Mary's  clock  you,  and  you  the  mo- 
tion of  St  Chad's ;  and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his 
post  till  he  be  relieved,  shall  have  my  sword  in  his 
bellv  the  next  minute. 

Plume,  What's  the  matter,  sergeant!  I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kite.  I'm  too  mild,  sir ;  they  disobey  command, 
sir ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  snot  for  an  example  to 
the  other.    They  deny  their  being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  sergeant,  we  don't  downright  dcnv  it 
neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  being  shot ; 
but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a  ci^il  way,  and  begging 
jour  worship's  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Plume.  That's  easily  known.  Have  either  of  you 
received  any  of  the  king's  money ! 

Cott.  Not  a  bnuH  farthing,  sir. 

Kite.  They  have  each  of  them  received  one  and 
twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pockets. 

Coei.  Wounds!  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  be  listed  and 
Rhot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  I :  look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cott.  Nothinp^  but  the  king's  picture,  that  the  ser- 
geant gave  me  just  now. 

Kite.  See  there,  a  guinea ;  one-and-twenty  shillings ; 
'tother  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Plume.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen :  the  goods  are 
found  upon  you.  Those  pieces  of  gold  are  worth  one- 
and-twenty  shillings  each. 

(W.  So,  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and-twenty 
shillings  in  Latin  1 

Tho.  Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
listed. 

<^.  Flesh  ;  but  we  an't,  Tummas :  I  desire  to  be 
carried  before  the  mavor,  captain. 

[Gaptam  and  Sergeant  vfhitper  the  tehiU. 

Plume.  Twill  never  do,  Kite ;  your  tricks  will  ruiu. 
me  at  last.  I  wont  lose  tho  follows  though,  if  I  can 
help  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this ;  my  sergeant  offers  to  take  his  oath  that  you 
ure  fairly  listed. 


T%o,  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldien  have 
more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks ;  but  for 
me  or  neighbour  Costar  here  to  take  such  an  oath, 
'twould  be  downright  peijuration. 

Plume.  Look  ye,  rascal,  you  villain !  if  I  find  that 
you  have  imposed  upon  these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll 
trample  you  to  death,  you  dog  I    Come,  how  was  it  f 

Tho.  Nay,  then,  we'll  speak.  Your  sergeant,  as 
you  say,  is  a  rogue ;  an't  like  your  worship,  begging 
your  worship's  pardon ;  and 

Cott,  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know  I  can 
read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two  pieces  of 
money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
sent. 

Pkune.  How  T  by  way  of  a  present  f  the  rascal !  Ill 
teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fellows  like  you.  Scoun- 
drel, rogue,  villain ! 

[Beatt  qfthe  Seraeani^  andfolUnn. 

Both.  0  brave  noble  captain!  huzza!  A  brave 
captain,  faith ! 

Cott.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a  beating. 
This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw.  Wounds! 
I've  a  month's  mind  to  go  with  him. 

Enter  Plumb. 

Plume.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fellows  as 
you.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty  fellow ;  I 
come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  soldiers,  not  as  a 
kidnapper  to  steal  slaves. 

Cott.  Mind  that,  Tuitamas. 

Plume.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me,  but  as  I 
went  myself.  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you  or  you  may 
do  now ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and  now 
I  command  a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Costar.    A  sweet  gentleman. 

Pkrnie.  'Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an  ad- 
vantage of  you ;  the  king's  money  was  in  your  pockets 
— my  sergeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  you  were 
listed  ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  bade  thing ;  you  are  both 
of  you  at  your  liberty. 

Vott.  Thank  you,  noble  captain.  Icod,  I  can't  find 
in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Tho.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this  mind. 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  tell 
you :  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the  army 
IS  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever :  every  man  ban 
his  lot,  and  j'ou  have  yours.  What  think  you  of  a 
purse  of  French  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  end  of 
your  firelock,  eh  f 

Cott.  Wauns!  Ill  have  it.  Captain,  give  me  a 
shilling ;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar !  do'na ;  be  advised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas  for 
tiiee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 

Tho.  Do'ua  take  it ;  do'na,  dear  Costar. 

[Cries J  andpuUt  hae-k  hit  arm. 

Cott.  I  wull,  I  wull.  Waunds  !  my  mind  giyes  me 
that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself:  I  take  youi  money, 
sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Plume.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  and  now  you  and  I 
will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command  it  wherever 
we  tread.    Bring  your  friend  with  yon,  if  you  can. 

^Atide. 

Cott.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part  f 

T%o.  No,  Costar ;  I  cannot  leave  thee.  Come,  cap- 
tain, I'll  e'en  go  along  with  you  too ;  and  if  you  have 
two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  company  than  we 
two  have  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Plume.  Here,  my  lad.  [Oivet  fiim  money.']  Now, 
your  name ! 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletree. 

Plume.  And  yours  1 

Cott.  Costar  PearmMU. 

Plume.  Well  said,  Costar.    Bom  where  I 

T%o.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
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Ptumt.  Very  well.  Coungo,  mj  lads.  Now,  we'll 
[Siiigi.]  Oxer  the  hilla  and  fu  awa;  ; 
Courage,  boys,  il'«  one  to  ten 
But  we  retuni  all  gentlemen  ; 
l^Tiile  conquering  coloun  we  djijilay, 
Orer  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Kit«,  take  care  of  them. 

Enter  KiTI. 

Kite.  Xn't  jou  a  couple  of  pretty  fellows,  now! 
Here  you  hare  complained  to  the  captain  ;  I  ain  Co  be 
turned  out,  and  one  of  you  will  be  aeTgcaot.  Which 
of  you  it  to  hale  my  halberd  I 

Solh.l. 

£Ue.  So  you  (JuJI— in  your  gut*.  March,  you 
HCOuadreU'  [^Beatt  Vuui  o^. 

Among  the  other  succeuiUl  writen  far  the  atage, 
maybe  initanced  Collet  Gibber  (1671-1757),  an 
actor  and  manager,  whoae  comedy,  the  Carda*  Hum- 
ioiu/,  ia  atill  deaerredly  a  faTourile.  Cibber  wa«  a 
lively  amiuiag  writer,  and  hi*  Apology  fo'  hit  Lift  a 
one  of  the  moit  entertaining  autobiographies  of  the 
languagE.  When  Pope  diipUced  Theobald,  to  initall 
Cibber  M  hero  of  the  ■  Dunciad,' he  aufffercd  his  judg- 
ment to  be  blinded  by  personal  viodluttveness  and 
prejudiee.  CoUey  Gibber  was  t^o,  foolish,  and  some- 
times ridiculous,  but  never  a  dunce.  8ia  Richard 
Stbelk  was  alsia  a  dramatic  author,  and  obtained 
from  George  I.  a  patent,  appointing  him  manager 
and  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians. 
Steele's  play,  the  Comcioiu  Laveri,  combines  moral 
instruction  with  amusement,  but  is  rather  insipid 
and  languid  both  on  and  oCT  the  stage.  The  Ditlrut 
MutioT,  translated  from  Kacine,  was  brought  out  by 
Ambrose  Philips,  the  friend  of  Addison,  and  waa 
highly  successful.  Aaron  Hill  adapted  the  Zaia 
of  Voltaire  to  the  English  theatre,  and  wrote  some 
iriginal  dramas,  which  entitled  hitn,  no  less  than  his 
poems,  to  the  niche  be  has  obtained  in  Pope's  '  Dim- 
ciaiL'  A  more  legitimate  comic  writer  appeared  in 
SuhinmaCehtuvbe  (1667.17231,  an  Irish  lady, 
whose  life  and  writings  were  Immoral,  but  who  pos- 
!d  considerable  dramatic  skill  and  talent  Her 
comedies,  the  jBuy  Body,  The  Womitr,  a  Womati 
kttpt  a  Stcrtt,  and  A  Bold  Stnkefor  a  Wife,  arestiU 
'  favourite  acting  plays.  Her  plots  and  incidents  are 
'  admirably  arranged  for  stage  effect,  and  her  charac- 

1  well  discriminated.     Sirs  Centlivre  had  been 

lie  time  an  actress,  and  her  experience  had  been 

service  to  her  in  writing  for  the  stage. 
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dical  sheet,  commenting 


,  HE  age  now  nnder 

'  notice  does  not  de- 
rive greater  lustre 
from  ila  poets  and 
comic  dramatists, 
than  fhim  Ila  origi- 
nating a  new  and 
peculiar  kind  of 
literature,  which 
consisted    in  abort 

.  essays  on  men  and 
manners,  published 
periodically.  Papers 
containing  news 
had  been  esta- 
blished in  London, 

^  and  other  large 
cities,  since  the 
time  of  the  civil 
war;  but  the  idea 
of  laming  a  perio- 
i  the  «venb  of  private 


lift,  and  the  diipositiona  of  DnUnary  man,  nu 
never  before  entertained  cither  in  England  or  dse- , 
where.  In  Vrance,  it  most  be  allowed,  the  cele- 
brated Montaigne  had  published  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  series  of  essays,  of  which  manners  fonned 
the  chief  topic.  Still  more  recently,  1^  Bmyetr, 
another  French  author,  had  publiahed  hia  Ohorsr. 
ttrt.  in  which  the  artificial  lifb  of  the  coort  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  aketched  with  minute  fiddity,  and 
the  most  ingenioua  aarcaam.  But  it  was  now  for  the 
first  time  that  any  writer  veDtored  to  ODdertake  s 
work,  in  whlcb  he  should  meet  tbe  pablk  atToil 
times  each  week  with  a  brief  paper,  eiti>»  discsn- 
ing  some  feature  of  society,  or  relatiDg  some  lively 
tafe,  allegory,  or  anecdote. 


Tbe  credit  of  commenoing  this  brmnch  of  litvs- 
ture  Is  due  to  Sib  Richard  Steels,  a  goitlaaui  of 
English  parentage,  bom  in  Ireland  while  hia  fatbr 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Onnond,  Lord- 


Lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  Throiigb  tbe  dnke'i 
influence,  Steele  was  placed  at  the  Charter-tnoae 
school  in  lAndon,  where  a  warm  and  loog-continwd 
friendship  between  him  and  Addiaon  took  its  riw;. 
He  thence  removed,  in  I69S,  to  Herton  oili^ 
Oxford  1  but  after  spending  several  jtmn  in  de- 
sultory study,  became  so  eoamound  of  tbe  mibliry 
profession,  that,  in  spite  of  tbe  diMuaiion  of  hii 
friends,  and  his  failure  to  procure  au  appointmrat. 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  time-giurdt. 
In  this  step,  by  which  tlie  suceeHiCMi  to  a  nls- 
tion's  estate  in  Wexford  was  lost,  he  gave  a  ilrit- 
ing  manifestation  of  that  recklessness  whkh  uniur- 
tunately  distinguished  him  through  life.  In  Uk 
army,  his  wit,  vivacity,  and  good  humour,  sperdilj 
rendered  him  such  a  favourite,  that  tbe  ofHcen  of 
his  regiment;  desirous  to  have  him  among  theta- 
selves,  procured  for  him  the  rank  of  an  ensign.  Thus 
situated,  he  plunged  deeply  into  the  Ikshiaubk 
follies  and  vices  of  tbe  age.  eolarging,  however,  b; 
such  conduct,  that  knowledge  of  iite  and  chanrttr 
which  proved  so  useful  to  hmi  in  the  compcsitim  o^ 
his  works.  During  this  course  of  dissipation,  beio^ 
sometimes  visited  by  qualms  nf  conscience,  be  diei 
up.  for  thepurpose  of  selC-admonition,  a  am^  tmtue 
entitled  Tht  Chriitian  Hero,  and  afterwards  pob- 
lished  it  as  a  itiH  more  powerfiil  check  aprai  hu 
irregular  pusious.  Yet  itdoeanotKipeartbatenn 
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the  attention  thus  drawn  to  his  conduct,  and  the 
ridicule  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  led  to  any  perceptible  improve- 
,  uicnt.     In  order  to  enliven  his  character,  and  so 
diminish  the  occasion  of  mirth  to  his  comrades,  he 
produced,  in  1701,  a  comedy  entitled  77«j  Funeraly 
or  Grief  a-la-wode,  in  which,  with  much  humour, 
there  is  combined  a  moral  tendency  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  time.    Steele, 
tliough  personally  too  much  a  rake,  made  it  a  prin- 
I  ciple  to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  service 
'   ofyirtue.    In  1703,  he  sent  forth  another  successful 
1 1  comedy,  called  The  Tender  Husband,  or  The  Accom- 
,  plished  Fools;  and  in  the  year  following  was  repre- 
sented his  third,  entitled    TTte   Lying  Lover ^  the 
'  strain  of  which  proved  too  serious  for  the  public  taste. 
The  ill  success  which  it  experienced  deterred  him 
,   from  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist  till  1722,  when 
'    )>iB  admirable  comedy.    The   Conscious  Lovers,  was 
,   brought  out  with  unbounded  applause.    '  The  great, 
the  appropriate  praise  of  Steele,'  says  Br  Drake, 
*  is  to  have  been  the  first  who,  after  the  licentious 
ftsre  of  Charles  II.,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
Virtues  on  the  stage.    He  clothed  them  with  the 
brilliancy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  situations 
the  most  interesting  to  the    human  heart;    and 
lie  tauglit  his  audience  not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  exe- 
crate vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  the  witty 
rake,  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  good,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.'* 

After  the  failure  of  *  The  Lying  Lover,'  which, 
he  says,  *  was  damned  for  its  piety,'  Steele  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  age 
through  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper. 
Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April  1709,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Tatkr,  a  small  sheet 
designed  to  appear  three  times  a-wcek,  *  to  expose,' 
as  the  author  stated,  *  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off 
the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and 
to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress,  our 
discourse,  and  our  behaviour.'    Steele,  who  had  then 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  qualified  for  his 
task  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  in  free 
converse  with  it,  and  by  a  large  fund  of  natural 
humour ;  his  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  remarks,  are 
accordingly  very  entertaining.     To  conciliate  the 
ordinary  readers  of  news,  a  part  of  each  paper  was 
devoted  to  public  and  political  intelligence ;  and  the 
price  of  each  number  was  one  penny.    At  first,  the 
author  endeavoured  to  conceid  himself  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  pamphlet  by  Swift ;  but  his  real  name 
Foon  became  known,  and  his  friend  Addison  then 
began  to  assist  him  with  a  few  papers  upon  more 
serious  subjects  than  he  himself  was  able  or  inclined 
to  discuss,  and  also  with  various  articles  of  a  humo- 
rous character.    When  the  work  had  extended  to  the 
271st  number,  which  was  published  on  the  2d  of 
January  1711,  the  editor  was  induced,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work 
without  personal  concealment,  to  give  it  up,  and  to 
commence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in  plan,  and 
in  which  he  might  assume  a  new  disguise.     This 
was  the  more  celebrated  5/>ectotor,  of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  1711.    The 
'  Spectator*  was  published  daily,  and  each  number 
was  invariably  a  complete  essay,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  politics.    Steele  and  Addison  were  con- 
junct in  this  work  from  its  commencement,  and 
they  obtained  considerable  assistance  from  a  few 
other  writers,  of  whom  the  chief  were   Thomas 
Tickell,   and  a  gentleman  named  BudgelL     The 
greater  part  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches  are 

*  EsiayB  mostntive  of  the  Tatlsr,  fto.  L  67- 


by  Steele;  while  Addison  contributed  most  of  the 
articles  in  which  there  is  any  grave  reflection  or 
elevated  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  several 
fictitious  persons  were  introduced  as  friends  of  the 
supposed  editor,  partly  for  amusement,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  quoting  them  on  occasions  where 
tiieir  opinions  might  be  supposed  appropriate.  Thus, 
a  country  gentleman  was  described  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  when  matters  connected  with  rural  affairs 
were  in  question.  A  Captain  Sentry  stood  up  for 
the  army ;  Will  Honeycomb  gave  law  on  all  things 
concerning  the  gay  world;  and  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  represented  the  commercial  interest.  Of  these 
characters.  Sir  Roger  was  by  far  the  most  happily 
delineated  :  it  is  understood  that  he  was  entirely  a 
being  of  Addison's  imagination ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  whole  round  of  English  fiction,  there  is  no  cha- 
racter delineated  with  more  masterly  strokes  of 
humour  and  tenderness.  The  *  Spectator,*  which 
extended  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  numbers,  or 
eight  volumes,  is  not  only  much   superior  to  the 

*  Tatler,'  but  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  works  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  since  been  produced ;  and,  as  a 
miscellany  of  polite  literature,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  book  whatever.  All  that  regards  the  smaller 
morals  and  decencies  of  life,  elegance  or  justness  of 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  domestic  society,  is 
touched  upon  in  this  paper  with  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  seriousness  and  ridicule :  it  is  also  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  corrected  the  existing 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  on  common  topics, 
which  was  much  vitiated  by  slang  phraseology  and 
profane  swearing.  The  *  Spectator*  appeared  every 
morning  in  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  breakfast  tables  of  most  persons  of 
taste  then  Uving  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  a  large 
sale. 

During  the  year  1713,  while  the  publication  of  tlie 

*  Spectator*  was  temporarily  suspended,  Steele,  with 
the  same  assistance,  published  the  Guardian,  which 
was  also  issued  dally,  and  extended  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  numbers,  or  two  volumes.  It  ranks 
in  merit  between  the  *  Speistator*  and  *  Tatler,*  and  is 
enriched  by  contributions  of  Pojie,  Berkeley,  and 
BudgelL  Addison's  papers  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  second  volume,  where  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Steele  himself.  Of  two  hundred 
and  seventy- one  papers  of  which  the  'Tatler'  is 
composed,  Steele  wrote  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  Addison  forty-two,  and  both  conjointly  thirty- 
six.  Of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  *  Spectators,* 
Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
Steele  two  hundred  and  forty.  And  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  *  Guardians,*  Steele  wrote  eighty- 
two,  and  Addison  fifty-three. 

The  beneficial  infiuence  of  these  publications  on 
the  morality,  piety,  manners,  and  intelligence  of  the 
British  people,  has  been  extensive  and  permanent. 
When  the  •  Tatler*  flirst  appeared,  the  ignorance  and 
immorality  of  the  great  mass  of  society  in  England 
were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  generality  of 
fkshionable  persons  of  both  sexes,  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vul- 
gar. '  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men 
not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  the  female  world,  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censtired.** 
Politics  formed  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the  ladies ; 
swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  vices; 
gaming  and  dnmkenness  abounded ;  and  the  practice 
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of  duelling  was  carried  to  a  most  irrational  excess. 
In  the  theatre,  as  well  as  in  society,  the  corruption  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign  continued  to  prerail ;  and  men  of 
the  highest  rank  were  the  habitual  encouragm  of 
the  coarse  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting, 
and  prize-fighting.  To  the  amelioration  of  this 
wretched  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  Steele 
and  Addison  apply  themselves  with  equal  seal  and 
success,  operating  by  the  means  thus  stated  in  the 
Spectator: — *I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my 
readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  ac- 
count in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  And  to  the 
end  that  tJieir  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be 
short,  transient,  intermittent  starts  of  thought,  I 
have  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to 
day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
stat«  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen. 
The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts 
up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant 
and  assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit 
among  men ;  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of 
me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  dubs 
and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  cofiee-houses.* 

Of  the  excellent  effects  produced  b^  the  essays  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  we  possess  the  evidence  not 
only  of  the  improved  state  of  society  and  literature 
which  has  since  prevailed,  but  likewise  of  writers 
contemporary  witn  the  authors  themselves.  All 
speak  of  a  decided  and  marked  improvement  in  so- 
ciety and  manners. 

*  The  acquisition,'  says  Dr  Drake,  '  of  a  popular 
relish  for  elegant  literature,  may  be  dated,  indeed, 
from  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Tatler ;"  to 
the  progress  of  this  new-formed  desire,  the  '*  Specta- 
tor" and  "  Guardian"  gave  fresh  acceleration;  nor  has 
the  impulse  which  was  thus  received  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  spread  and  propagate  its  influence  through 
every  rank  of  British  society.  To  these  papers,  in 
the  department  of  polite  letters,  we  may  ascribe  the 
following  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  obligations. 
They,  it  may  be  affirmed,  first  pointed  out,  in  a 
popular  way,  and  with  insinuating  address,  the  best 
authors  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  modem  times, 
and  infused  into  the  public  mind  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  beauties ;  they,  calling  to  their  aid  the  colour- 
ing of  humour  and  imagination,  effectually  detected 
the  sources  of  bad  writing,  and  exposed  to  never- 
dying  ridicule  the  puerilities  and  meretricious  deco- 
rations of  false  wit  and  bloated  composition ;  they 
first  rendered  criticism  familiar  and  pleasing  to  the 
general  taste,  and  excited  that  curiosity,  tliat  acute- 
ness  and  precision,  which  have  sinoe  enabled  so  manv 
classes  of  readers  to  enjoy,  and  to  appreciate  witn 
judgment,  the  Various  productions  of  genius  and 
learning. 

To  the  essays  of  Addison,  in  particular,  are  we 
likewise  indebted  for  the  formation  of  a  style  beyond 
all  former  precedent  pure,  fascinating,  and  correct, 
that  may  be  said  to  have  eflSected  a  revolution  in 
our  language  and  literature,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  refinements  of  modem  criticism,  is 
still  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  just  and  legitimate 
model 

Li  the  *'  Spectator,"  moreover,  was  the  public  first 
presented  with  a  specimen  of  acute  analysis  in  the 
papers  on  the  sources  and  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  tliey  form  a  disquisition  whidi,  while  it  in- 
structed and  delighted  the  unlearned  reader,  led  the 
way,  though  the  arrogance  of  the  literati  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  disclaim  the  debt,  to  what  has  been 
termed  by  modern  ostentation  philoaopkieed  critidsm. 

To  the  circulation  of  these  volumes  also  may  be 


ascribed  the  commencement  of  a  just  taste  in  the 
fields  of  fancy  uid  picturesque  beauty.  The  critique 
on  Milton,  the  inimitable  ridicule  on  the  Gotiiic  style  ' 
of  gardening,  and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  mrsl  de-  i 
gance,  the  creations  either  of  nature  or  of  art,  wlucfa  , 
are  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  the  "Tatier,"  ; 
**  Spectator,"  and  "  Gruordian,*'  soon  disseminated  , 
more  correct  ideas  of  simplicity  in  the  formation  of 
landscape,  and  more  attractive  views  of  subtimity 
and  boauty  in  the  loftier  regions  of  true  poetry. 

In  fact,  fW>m  the  perusal  of  these  essays,  that  Isrfte  ' 
body  of  the  people  induded  in  the  middle  dsss  of 
sodety  first  derived  their  capability  of  judging  of 
the  merits  and  the  graces  of  a  refined  writer ;  and  the 
nation  at  large  gradually,  firam  this  epoch,  became 
entitled  to  the  distinguished  appdlatioiia  of  litersiy 
and  critical  The  readers  of  the  "Spectator"  had  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  enthuriasm  Ibr  lite- 
rature which  characterised  the  genius  of  Addison: 
they  had  felt  and  admired  the  ddicacy,  the  amenitT, 
and  the  purity  of  his  composition,  and  were  sooo 
able  to  balance  and  adjust  by  comparison  tiie  pre- 
tensions of  succeeding  candidates  for  fisnie.    *    * 

If  in  taste  and  literature  such  numerous  bemfitB 
were  conferred  upon  the  people  through  the  medimn 
of  these  papers,  of  still  greater  importsnce  were  the 
services  which  they  derived  from  them  in  the  depsit- 
ment  of  mannera  and  moraU,  Both  public  and  private 
virtue  and  decorum,  indeed,  received  a  firmer  tone 
and  finer  polish  firom  thdr  precepts  and  examples ; 
the  acrimony  and  malevdenoe  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  discussion  of  political  opinion  were  in 
a  short  time  greatiy  mitigated ;  and  the  talents  vhich 
had  been  almost  exdusively  occupied  by  oontrovenir. 
were  diverted  into  channds  where  elegance  and  lesni- 
ing  mutually  assisted  in  refining  and  purifying  the 
passions.' 

The  success  and  utility  of  the  *  Tatter,' '  Spectator.' 
and  *  Guardian,'  led  to  the  appearance,  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  many  works  simihur  in 
forai  and  purpose;  but  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Rambler,  Advenherer,  Idler,  WiM,  Cm- 
noisKur,  Mirror,  and  Lounger,  none  can  be  said  to 
have  obtained  a  place  in  the  standard  literature  of 
our  country.  Of  the  productions  just  named,  as  ac- 
count will  be  given  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
authors  prindpally  concerned  in  them ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  sufllcient  to  remark,  tiist 
so  slender  is  their  general  merit,  that  from  forty- 
one  of  the  best  among  them,  Dr  I>rake  has  heen 
able  to  compile  only  four  volumes  of  papers  aborc 
mediocrity.* 

Notwithstanding  the  high  excellence  whxdi  mnit  , 
be  attributed  to  the  *  British  Essayists,*  as  thii  cli» 
of  writings  is  usually  called,  it  cannot  be  oonoeskd 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  their 
popularity  has  undergone  a  considerable  dedine- 
This,  we  think,  may  easily  be  accounted  tot.  AQ 
that  rdates  in  them  to  temporary  fSuhions  and  sb- 
surdities,  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  ont  of  date: 
while  many  of  the  vices  and  rudenesses  which  they 
attack,  have  dther  been  expelled  from  good  sodety 
by  their  own  influence,  or  are  now  Mien  into  such 
general  discredit,  that  any  formal  exposure  of  them 
appears  tedious  and  unnecessary.  Add  to  this,  that 
innumerable  popular  works  of  disthiguished  exoei- 
lenoe,  on  the  same  dass  of  subjects,  have  appesred 
in  later  times,  so  that  the  essayists  are  no  longer  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field  which  they  orijp- 
nally  and  so  honourably  occupied.    Since  the  age  d 
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I  QnMn  Anne,  moreorer,  then  hai  come  into  request 
11  mDre  vigoroiu,  Mfaightforwud,  and  exciting  tty\t: 
I'  i)f  icrlting  tbui  that  of  Steele,  oi  even  of  Addisun, 
I  HI  thut  the  public  taste  now  deniandi  to  be  itimu- 
ialed  by  Bomethiag  mora  lively  and  piquiuit  tluui 
'  what  >(.«med  to  our  gnmdmothers  the  u  plui  Wfro 
I  n(  ifirvtable  writing-  Yet,  niter  making  every 
I  ibatvntent,  it  is  certain  tlint  there  we  in  these 
(  colli'cliona  bo  mflcy  admirably  wrilteii  eswye  on 
subjo^ts  of  abiding  latereBt  ajtd  importance -^  on 
I  clianiuterB,  virtuei,  vices,  and  manners,  which  will 
,  uliequcr  sodety  while  the  human  race  endures— 
tbat  a  judiciooi  selection  can  never  fail  to  present 
I  iuikscribHble  charms  to  the  man  uf  taste,  piety, 
philanthropy,  and  reflnetnont.  In  particular,  the 
I  liunioroua  productions  of  Addison,  which  to  tliia 
I  ihy  have  never  been  surpassed,  will  probably  main- 
.'  tain  1  popularity  coexistent  with  our  language  itsdf. 
Hut  to  return  to  the  biography  of  Sir  Hichanl 
St<:ele.  While  conducting  the  'Tatler,'  and  for 
'  tuBie  yean  previously  to  Ua  oommencement,  he 
ucuupied  the  post  of  Gazette  writer  under  the  Whig 
'  ministry ;  and  for  the  support  which  he  gave  them 
in  the  political  department  of  thnt  work,  he  was 
rewarded  in  1710  with  an  appoiotnient  as  one  of 
t)ii'  commiasionen  of  the  Stamp-offlce.  When  the 
Ti'ries  the  same  year  came  into  power,  an  attempt 
vu  oiade  to  win  over  his  services,  by  allowing  him 
to  relaiD  office,  and  holding  out  hopes  of  farthi-r 
preferment ;  but  Steele,  true  to  his  principles,  pre- 
wrved  silence  on  politics  for  several  yean,  till  at 
Itngth,  in  the  'GuanJian'  of  asth  April  1713,  he 
cnlered  Into  a  controversy  with  a  famous  Tory 
r^pcr  called  the  '  Examiner,'  in  which  I>r  Swiit  at 
tliat  time  wrote  with  great  force  and  virulence.  In 
lliis  step,  the  patriotism  of  Steele  prevailed  over  his 
interest,  for  he  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  manly  letter 
tu  J«n]  Oxford,  resigned  the  emoluments  which  he 
ilcrived  from  government.  Thus  freed  Erom  tnun- 
Mi'ls,  he  entered  with  the  utmost  alacrity  into  poli- 
tical warfcre,  to  which  he  was  excited  by  the  dsjiger 
IhaC  seemed,  towards  the  cloee  of  Queen  Anne's 
nrlt;n,  to  threaten  the  Protestant  succession.  Not 
content  with  wielding  the  pen,  be  procured  a  seat  in 
jiarliament ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  speedily 
expelled,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which 
lie  conunented  on  public  aSkir*  in  one  of  his  pam- 
phlets. For  these  eiforts  against  the  Tory  party, 
he  was,  on  the  accession  of  George  L,  rewarded  with 
the  |x>st  of  surveyor  to  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton 
court.  He  obtained  once  mora  n  seat  in  parliament, 
H-os  knighted  by  the  king,  and  in  1717  visited 
I->linburgh  as  one  of  tlie  eommisoioners  of  forfeited 
estates.  While  in  the  northeni  metiopohs,  he  made 
a  hopeless  atlemptto  bring  about  aunion  of  the  Eng- 
li«li  and  Scotch  churches ;  and  also  furnished  a  proof 
uf  his  humorous  disposition,  by  giving  a  splendid 
ciitLTtaJnment  to  a  multitude  of  be^^ars  and  decayed 
IraJi-amen,  collected  from  the  streets.  Two  years 
dflerwards,  he  offended  the  ministry  by  strenuously 
opposing  a  bill  wliich  aimed  at  Axmg  permanently 
tlie  number  of  peers,  and  prohibiting  the  king  from 
creating  any.  except  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
I'xtiuct  liunilies.  By  this  proceeding  ho  not  only 
loit  a  profitable  theatrical  patent  which  he  had  en- 
jiiyed  for  some  years,  but  became  embroiled  in  a 
quarrel  with  bis  old  friend  Addison,  which  arose 
during  a  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which  Addison  took 
the  aide  of  the  ministry.  That  eminent  person  for- 
titit  hij  dignity  so  for  as  to  speak  of  Steele  as  '  Little 
JJicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets)' 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Steele,  that;  ootwith- 
Ktnnding  so  gross  an  insult;  he  retuned  both  the 
feeling  and  uie  language  of  respect  for  hi*  anta- 
gonist, and  was  content  with  administeiing  a  mild 


reproof  through  the  medium  of  a  quotation  from  tlie 
tragedy  of  Cota  'Every  reader,'  says  Dr  John- 
son. '  surely  must  regret  that  these  two  illustrious 
friends,  after  so  many  years  passed  in  conSdence 
and  endearment,  in  unity  of  iuterest,  conformity  of 
opinion,  and  fellowship  of  study,  should  finally  part 

beUum  plutqaam  civile,  at  Lucan  expresses  it.  Why 
could  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  But  among 
the  uncertainties  of  ttie  human  state,  wc  ara  doomed 
to  number  tlie  instabilities  of  friendship.'*  During 
his  long  intercourse  with  Addison,  Steele,  though 
completely  eclipsed  by  his  friend,  never  evinced 
towards  him  the  slightest  symploni  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  looked 
up  to  him  with  uoiform  admiration  and  respect. 

Though  Steele  realised  considerable  sums  by  h 
writings,  as  well  as  by  his  pliu«s  under  govemmen 
and  the  theatrical  patent,  and  farther  increased  b 
resources  by  marrying  a  lady  of  fortune  in  South 
Wales,  he  was  always  at  a  loss  for  money,  which,  it 
may  be  said,  he  could  neither  want  nor  keep.  With 
many  amiable  fu:itures  of  chamcter — such  as  good- 
nature, vivacity,  candour,  urbanity,  and  affection — 
and  with  a  high  admiration  uf  virtue  in  the  abstract. 
Ills  conduct,  as  we  have  seen,  was  frequently  incon- 
sistetiC  with  the  rules  of  propriety — a  circumstance 
which  is  attributed  in  part  to  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Being  once  leproachcd  by  WhistoD,  » 
strange  but  disinterested  entlmsiast  in  religion,  fot 
giving  a  vote  in  parliament  contrary  tu  his  former 
professed  opinions,  he  replied,  '  Mr  Whiston,  you 
can  walk  on  foot,  but  I  cannot  i'  a  sentiment  which, 
if  serious,  certainly  lays  liim  open  to  the  severest 
censure.  But  on  various  trying  occasions,  his  poU- 
tical  virtue  stood  firm  ;  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
menliDn,  that  when  his  affairs  became  involved 
shortly  before  hi*  death,  he  retired  into  Wales  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  his  creditors,  at 
n  time  when  he  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  saUsfy- 
ing  their  claims  to  the  uttermost  nrtliing.f  He  died 
at  LlangtmnoT,  near  Cacrmarthen,  in  I'SO.    By  the 


Bloilo'n  Ilouia  al  LLiogiiooor. 
pnbiicatiou  of  bis  private  cormpoudeoce  in  IT87, 
from  the  originals  in  the  British  Huseom,  his  cha- 
racter has  been  exhibited  in  a  very  amiable  U^ht  i 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  pradoctions 
more  imbued  with  tender  feeling  than  tlia  letters 
written  to  his  wife,  iwith  before  and  after  nuuriaee. 

•  Ltfa  of  Addison. 

t  lite  Bishop  Boadlj^'s  works,  vol  t  p.  ill. 
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In  manner  as  well  as  matter,  the  writings  of  Steele 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Addison.  He  aimed  only 
at  giving  his  papers  *  an  air  of  common  speech ;'  and 
though  improved  hy  the  example  of  Addison,  his 
style  never  attained  to  accuracy  or  grace.  Vivacity 
and  ease  are  the  highest  qualities  of  his  composition. 
He  had,  however,  great  fertility  of  invention,  hoth 
as  respects  incident  and  character.  His  personages 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  spirit,  and  with  a  liveli- 
ness and  airy  facility  that  blinds  the  reader  to  his 
defects.  The  Spectator  Club,  with  its  fine  portraits 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Sir  Andrew  Frccport, 
Will  Honeycomb,  &c„  will  ever  remain  a  monument 
of  the  feUcity  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  shades  and  peculiarities  of  character.  If 
Addison  heightened  the  humour  and  interest  of  the 
different  scenes,  to  Steele  belongs  the  merit  of  the 
original  design,  and  the  first  conception  of  the 
actors. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  prose  style  of 
Addison,  and  Dr  Johnson's  culogium  on  it  has  al- 
most passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  history  of  our 
literature.  *  Whoever  wishes,*  says  the  critic  and 
moralist,  *  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.' 
There  he  will  find  a  rich  but  chaste  vein  of  humour 
and  satire — lessons  of  morality  and  religion  divested 
of  all  austerity  and  gloom — criticism  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  profound — and  pictures  of  national  character 
and  manners  that  must  ever  charm  from  their  viva- 
city and  truth.  The  mind  of  Addison  was  so  happily 
constituted,  that  all  its  faculties  appear  to  have  been 
in  healthy  vigour  and  due  proportion,  and  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  correct  taste  and  principles. 
Greater  energy  of  character,  or  a  more  determined 
hatred  of  vice  and  tyranny,  would  have  curtailed 
his  usefulness  as  a  public  censor.  He  led  the  nation 
gently  and  insensibly  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  consti- 
tutional freedom,  to  a  purer  taste  in  moraJs  and  htera* 
ture,  and  to  the  importance  of  those  everlasting 
truths  which  so  warmly  engaged  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination. Besides  his  inimitable  essays,  Addison 
wrote  Remarks  on  Several  Porta  of  Italy  in  the  years 
1701,  1702,  1703,  in  which  he  has  considered  the 
passages  of  the  ancient  poets  that  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  places  and  curiosities  he  saw.  The 
style  of  this  early  work  is  remarkable  for  its  order 
and  simplicity,  but  seldom  rises  into  eloquence.    He 

Sublished  also  Dialogues  on  tlie  Usefulness  of  Ancient 
fedctlsy  especially  in  relation  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
PoetSy  a  treatise  uniting  patient  research  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  conception.  Pope  addressed 
some  beautiful  lines  to  Addison  on  these  Dialogues, 
in  which  he  has  complimented  him  with  hia  usual 
felicity  and  grace : — 

Touched  by  thy  lumd,  again  Home's  fflories  shine ; 
Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush  these  studies  thy  regard  engage : 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  p^ic  r&ge ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equid  part. 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

The  learning  of  Addison  is  otherwise  displayed  in 
his  unfinished  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion^  in  which  he  reviews  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  historians  who  advert  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  also  touches  on  a  part  of  the 
subject  now  more  fWly  illustrated— the  fulfilment  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.  The  Whig  Examiners  of 
Addison  are  clever,  witty,  party  productions.  He 
ridicules  his  opponents  without  bitterness  or  malice, 
^t  with  a  success  that  far  outstripped  competition. 
When  we  consider  that  this  great  ornament  of  our 


literature  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  manhood  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  important  official  duties,  we  are  eqtiallj 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  va- 
riety and  versatility  of  his  genius. 

We  select  the  following  papers  by  Steele  from  the 
« Tatler,'  *  SpecUtor,'  and  *  Guardian.* 

[Agreeable  OompamonM  and  FlaUerersJ] 

An  old  acquaintance  who  met  me  this  moninf 
seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  u 
well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these  forty  years ;  bat, 
continued  he,  not  quite  the  man  you  were  when  ve 
visited  together  at  Lady  Brightly's.  Oh  I  Isaac,  tbo» 
days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  sudi  fine 
creatures  now  living  as  we  then  convened  with!  He 
went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  circumstances, 
which,  in  his  imagination,  mu^t  needs  please  me ;  but 
they  had  the  quite  contrary  effect.  The  flattoy  vith 
which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how  well  I  wore,  wit 
not  disagreeable ;  but  his  indiscreet  mention  df  a  set 
of  acquaintance  we  had  outlived,  recalled  ten  thou- 
sand things  to  my  memory,  which  made  me  reflect 
upon  my  present  condition  with  regret.  Had  h«  in- 
deed been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long  abeenoe,  to  felici- 
tate me  upon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age,  and  men- 
tioned how  much  he  and  I  had  to  thank  for,  who  at 
our  time  of  dav  could  walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and 
converse  cheermllv,  he  had  kept  up  my  pleasure  in 
myself.  But  of  all  mankind,  there  are  u<me  so  shock- 
ing as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  They  ordinarilj 
begin  upon  something  that  they  know  must  be  a  satii- 
faction  ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the  imputation  of  flat- 
tery, they  follow  it  with  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  is  this  that  per- 
plexes civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
general  outcry  among  us  against  flatterers,  is,  that 
there  are  so  very  few  good  ones.  It  is  the  nicest  sit 
in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  which  docs  not 
want  the  preparation  that  is  neoeasaiy  to  all  other 
parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  your  well- 
wishers  ;  for  pr^se  from  an  enemy  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  all  commendations. 

It  is  eenerally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  nMst 
agreeable  to  a  man  for  a  constancy,  is  he  that  has  no 
shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  degree  above  great 
imperfections,  whom  he  can  live  with  as  his  inferior, 
and  who  will  either  overlook  or  not  observe  his  little 
defects.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this,  either  now 
and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man 
silently  flatter  himself  in  his  superiority  to  him.  If 
you  take  notice,  there  is  hardlv  a  rich  man  in  the 
world  who  has  not  such  a  led  friend  of  small  coasi- 
deiation,  who  is  a  darling  for  his  insignificancy.  It 
is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  diape  a  specie* 
below  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  our  serrioe, 
is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.  These  dependeats  are  of 
excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not 
a  mind  to  dress ;  or  to  exdude  solitude,  when  one  has 
neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.  There  aie  of 
this  good-natured  order  who  are  so  kind  to  dirtde 
themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to  many.  Five 
or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
clude the  spleen,  without  fees,  from  the  families  they 
frequent.  If  they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can 
be  company  when  you  take  it.  Very  great  bienc£Kton 
to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  their 
ease,  are  your  persons  of  no  consequence.  I  have 
known  some  of  them,  by  the  he^  of  a  UtUe  conning, 
make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  the  course  of  the 
town,  and  the  geneial  chaxacten  of  pemons;  by  this 
means  they  wiU  sometimes  tell  the  most  agreeable 
falsehoods  imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  yoa  that 
such  one  of  a  quite  contraiy  party  said,  Uiat  though 
you  were  engaged  in  different  interests,  yet  he  had 
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the  greatest  respect  for  your  good  sense  and  address. 
When  one  of  these  has  a  little  canning,  he  passes  his 
time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his 
friends ;  for  his  position  is  never  to  report  or  speak  a 
displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.  As  for  letting  him 
go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows  advice  against  them  is 
'  the  office  of  persons  of  greater  talents  and  less  dis- 
j  cretion. 

I      The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  (cuserUator)  implies 

<  no  more  than  a  person  that  barelj  consents ;  and  in- 

I  deed  such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or 

,  maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.    Such  a 

I  one  never  contradicts  you,  but  gains  upon  you,  not  by 

'  a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms, 

j  but  liking  whatever  you  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same 

time  is  ready  to  beg  your  pardon,  and  gainsay  you,  if 

YOU  chance  to  speSk.  ill  of  yourself.    An  old  lady  is 

Very  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this,  who 

can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches 

refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such 

vanities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call  them,  though  she  so 

much  approves  the  mention  of  them).    It  is  to  be 

noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than 

herselff  her  years  serving  to  recommend  her  patroness's 

a^e,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all 

other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have,  indeed,  one 
who  smokes  with  me  oflen ;  but  his  parts  are  so  low, 
that  all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to  fill  his  pipe  with 
me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whifls  as  I  take. 
This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of, 
yet  there  are  more  hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in 
his  company  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know. 
It  woula  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of  this 
inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  receiving  money  which  lay  out.  Every 
man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and  & 
glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ; 
it  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him 
in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money  is 
good.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery, 
i^  to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us. 
It  is  by  this  one  accident  that  absurd  creatures  often 
outrun  the  most  skilful  in  this  art.  Their  want  of 
ability  is  here  an  advantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as 
it  [a  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover 
to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb, 
whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood,  and  a  third  per- 
son on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
*This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.' 
The  love  of  flattery  is  indeed  sometimes  the  weakness 
of  a  great  mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons  who 
otherwise  discover  no  mannen  of  relish  of  anything 
above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes 
improves,  but  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool  is 
in  himself  the  object  of  pity  till  he  is  flattered.  By 
the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised  into  aflecti^ 
tion,  and  he  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  ridi- 
culous. I  remember  a  droll,  that  upon  one's  saying 
the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  care 
be  taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered 
with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty,  If  people  will  be 
freej  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who 
never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face.  He  had  no  repu- 
tation for  saying  dangerous  truths ;  therefore  when  it 
was  repeated.  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face !  Yes, 
Kays  he,  I  flatter  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  them- 
selves for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have 
a  member  of  our  club,  that,  when  Sir  Jeffrey  fivlls 
oiilcep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  makes  Sir 
Jeffrey  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  longer,  to  see 


there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who 
are  more  lethaigic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay, 
I  cannot  think  of  any  character  below  the  flatterer, 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  condescen- 
sions and  expressions;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  As  a  coxcomb 
is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who  dis- 
guises it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof. 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he 
did  not  care  for  beine  in  company  with  him,  because 
he  heard  he  turned  nis  absent  mends  into  ridicule. 
And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied 
with  a  very  angry  tone.  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave 
to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  con- 
cerned, than  you  who  were  then  in  your  nurse's  arms. 

[Quack  AdvertiseifienU,'] 

It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  iQefoiming 
the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  succes- 
sive cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey 
and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack-doctors,  who 
publish  their  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
buted to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and 
murderers ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  impudence  of  these  professors,  that  the  i^ir 
still  goes  on,  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never 
done  l>efore  are  made  every  day.  What  aggravates 
the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise  has  been  made  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  no- 
thing performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was 
passing  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by 
a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  follows  what  good 
news  is  come  to  town,  to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  cer^ 
tain  cure  for  the  French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just 
come  from  his  travels. 

*  In  Russel  Court,  over  against  the  Cannon  Ball,  at 
the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Brury  Lane,  is  lately  come 
from  his  travels  a  sui^geon,  who  hath  practised  surgery 
and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-four 
years.  He,  by  the  blessing,  cures  the  yellow  jaundice, 
green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea  voy- 
ages, campaigns,  &c.,  as  some  people  that  has  been 
lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify ;  in  short,  he  cureth 
all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or  children.' 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havoc  of  the  human  species  which  is  made  by  vice 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished 
traveller.  There  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  great 
way  off.  Ignorant  people  of  quality,  as  many  there 
are  of  such,  dote  excessively  this  way ;  many  instances 
of  which  eveiy  man  will  suggest  to  himself,  without 
my  enumeration  of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower 
order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse  of 
their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming  from  a 
distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the  others ;  for 
they  venture  their  lives  for  the  same  admiration. 

'The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  and 
has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  therefore 
cures  the  green-sickness,  long  sea  voyages,  and  cam- 
paigns.' Both  by  sea  and  land !  I  wUl  not  answer 
for  the  distempers  called  '  sea  voyages  and  cam- 
paigns,' but  I  daresay  that  of  green-sickness  might 
be  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  stayed  ashore. 
But  the  art  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make 
them  stare  a  little  to  keep  up  their  astonishment; 
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to  let  nothing  be  familiftr  to  them,  but  ever  to  have 
something  in  their  sleeve,  in  which  they  must  think 
you  are  deeper  than  they  are.  There  is  an  ingenious 
fellow,  a  barber,  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  Desides 
his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  sca-mouster,  has  a 
twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails  at  each  end, 
over  his  window,  and  the  words, '  rainy,  diy,  wet,'  and 
so  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  according  to 
th9  rising  or  falling  of  the  cord.  We  very  great  scho- 
lars are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this ;  but  I  observed  a 
very  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer,  who  sat  in  the 
chair  before  me  to  be  shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  this 
miraculous  performance  during  the  operation  upon 
his  chin  and  face.  When  those  and  his  head  also 
were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrescences,  he 
looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grublin^  in 
his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eye  again  at  the  twine, 
and  the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered  his 
mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend  a  silver  six- 
pence. The  business,  as  I  said,  is  to  keep  up  the 
amazement ;  and  if  my  friend  had  only  the  skeleton 
and  kit,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  a  less 

Eayment.  But  the  doctor  we  were  talking  of,  adds  to 
is  long^  voyages  the  testimony  of  some  people  *  that 
has  been  thirty  years  lame.*  When  I  received  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  read  until  he  came  to  tiie  thirty  years*  confine- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced 
of  the  doctor's  sufficiency.  You  have  many  of  these 
prodigious  persons,  who  have  had  some  extraordinary 
accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  disaster  in  some 
part  of  their  lives.  Anything,  however  foreign  from 
the  business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  convince 
them  of  your  ability  m  that  you  profess.  There  is  a 
doctor  in  Mouse  ^lley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up 
for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his 
bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  his 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
creat  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man  should 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten  children,  bv  declar- 
ing that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  bom  bursten  1 
But  Charles  lugoltson,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Bar- 
bican, has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  asseveration. 
The  generality  go  upon  their  first  conception,  and 
think  no  further ;  all  the  rest  is  granted.  They  take 
it  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  you,  and  give 
you  credit  for  the  rest.  You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon 
that  I  go,  when,  sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  puipose  or 
not,  I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  firont ;  ana  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers 
say,  casting  his  eye  on  my  twentieth  paper,  'More 
Latin  still  1  What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man  1* 
But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty,  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  saSd  by 
repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and 
honestly  promise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  him  as 
a  great  man,  to  wit,  '  That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  till  six,  he  attends  for  the  good  of  the  public 
to  bleed  for  threepence.' 

[Stanj'TeUing,] 

Tom  Lizard  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of  some 
persons  which  our  family  know  very  well,  with  so  much 
humour  and  life,  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  tea-table.  His  brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was 
highly  delighted  with  it ;  and  the  next  day  beins 
with  some  of  his  luns-of-court  acquaintance,  resolved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevolence  or  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  I  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them  with 
what  he  called  '  a  pleasant  humour  enough.'  I  was 
in  great  pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him  begin ;  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  company  very  little 
moved  by  it.    Will  blushed,  looked  round  the  room, 


and  with  a  forced  laugh,  *  Faith,  gentlemen,'  s^d  he, 
*  I  do  not  know  what  makes  you  look  so  grave :  it  w^ 
an  admirable  story  when  I  heard  it.' 

When  I  came  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  etrntem- 
plation  upon  story-telling,  and,  as  I  have  nothisg  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  my  country,  I  resohed 
to  lay  down  some  precautions  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  story-teller  is  bom,  a« 
well  as  a  poet.     It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  some  men 
have  such  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  that  they  see  thin^ 
in  another  light  than  men  of  grave  dispositions.  Men 
of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  mirthnil  temper  will 
represent  things  to  their  hearers  in  the  same  manner  u 
they  themselves  were  affected  with  them ;  and  whereas 
serious  spirits  might  perhaps  have  been  disgusted  st 
the  sight  of  some  odd  occurrences  in  life,  yet  the  t«t 
same  occurrences  shall  please  them  in  a  well-told 
story,  where  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  images  an 
concealed,  and  those  only  which  are  pleasing  exhibited 
to  the  fi&ncy.    Story-telling  is  therefore  not  an  ait, 
but  what  we  call  a  'kna»;'  it  doth  not  so  much 
subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour ;  and  I  will  add, 
thaf  it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticulations  of 
the  body,  which  naturally  attend  such  merry  emotions 
of  the  mind.     I  know  very  well  that  a  certain  giv 
vity  of  countenance  sets  some  stories  off  to  advants^, 
where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in  the  end.    But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule ;  for  it  is  frequeutlT 
convenient  to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  looks  and 
whimsical  agitations.  I  will  go  yet  further,  and  ailinn 
that  the  success  of  a  story  very  often  depends  upon  < 
the  make  of  the  body,  and  the  formation  of  the  fea- 
tures, of  him  who  relates  it.    I  have  been  of  thbt  opi- 
nion ever  since  I  criticised  upon  the  diin  of  Dirk 
Dewlap.    I  very  oflen  had  the  weakness  to  repine  at 
the  prosperity  of  his  conceits,  which  made  him  psff 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  the  coffcte-housey  and  the 
ordinary  mechanics  that  frequent  it ;  nor  could  I 
myself  forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  thoa^ 
upon  examination  I  thought  most  of  them  very  &t 
and  insipid.   I  found,  after  some  time,  that  the  merit 
of  his  wit  was  founded  upon  the  shaking  of  a  fat 
paunch,  and  the  tossing  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  jowK 
Poor  Diok  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  robbed  him  of 
his  fiit  and  his  fame  at  once ;  and  it  was  full  thiw 
months  before  he  regained  his  reputation,  which  rose 
in  proportion  to  his  fioridity.    He  is  now  very  joUjr 
and  ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  constitution  for  wit 
Those  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
are  apt  to  show  their  parts  with  too  much  ostentation. 
I  would  therefore  advise  all  the  professors  of  this  art 
never  to  tell  stories  but  as  they  seem  to  grow  out  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  o^versation,  or  as  they  eerre 
to  illustrate  or  enliven  it.    Stories  that  are  very  com- 
mon are  generally  irksome ;  but  may  be  aptly  intro- 
duced, provided  they  be  only  hinted  at  and  mentioned 
by  wav  of  allusion.    Those  that  are  altogether  ncr, 
should  never  be  ushered  in  without  a  short  and  perti- 
nent  character  of  the  chief  penons  concerned,  becau5e, 
by  that  l^eans,  you  may  ma^e  the  company  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  rule,  that  slight  and 
trivial  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  us,  ad- 
minister more  mirth  than  the  brightest  points  of  wit 
in  unknown  characters.     A  little  circum^ance  in 
the  complexion  or  dress  of  the  man  yon  are  talking 
of,  sets  nis  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it  be  chosen 
aptly  for  the  story.    Thus,  I  remember  Tom  Lizard, 
after  having  made  his  sisters  menr  with  an  account 
of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  complimenting  owned 
very  fhmkly  that  his  story  would  not  have  been  worth 
one  farthing,  if  he  had  niade  the  hat  of  him  whom  he 
represented  one  inch  narrower.    Besides  the  marking 
distinct  characters,  and  selecting  pertinent  circum- 
stances, it  is  likewise  necessary  to  leave  off  in  time, 
and  end  smartly ;  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  drams 
in  the  forming  of  a  story ;  and  the  manner  of  coii* 
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ducting  and  pointing  it  is  the  same  as  in  an  epigram. 
It  is  a  miserable  thmg,  afler  one  hath  raised  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  company  by  humorous  characters 
and  a  pretty  conceit,  to  pursue  the  matter  too  far. 
There  is  no  retreating ;  and  how.  poor  is  it  for  a  stoiy- 
teller  to  end  his  relation  by  saying, '  That's  all  I* 

As  the  choosing  of  pertinent  circumstances  is  the 
life  of  a  story,  and  that  wherein  humour  principally 
consists,  \o  the  collectors  of  impertinent  particulars 
^  are  the  jery  bane  and  opiates  of  conTersation.  Old 
men  are  great  transgressors  this  way.  Poor  Ned 
Poppy — he's  gone ! — was  a  yeiy  honest  man,  but  was 
I  HO  excessively  tedious  orer  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not 
I  to  b^  endured.  He  knew  so  exactly  what  they  had 
!  for  dinner  when  such  a  thing  happened,  in  what 
ditch  his  bay  horse  had  his  sprain  at  ikaJt  time,  and 
how  his  man  John — no,  it*  was  William — started  a 
hare  in  the  common  field,  that  he  nerer  got  to  the 
end  of  his  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
in  marriages  and  intermarriages,  and  cousins  twice 
or  thrice  remoyed,  and  whether  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened  at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  He  had  a  man-ellous  tendency  likewise  to 
digressions ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  considerable  person 
WAS  mentioned  in  his  story,  he  would  straightway 
launch  out  into  an  episode  of  him ;  and  again,  if  in 
that  person's  story  he  had  occasion  to  remember  a 
third  man,  he  broke  off,  and  ^re  us  his  histonr,  and 
80  on.  He  always  put  me  in  mmd  of  what  Sir  William 
Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north  of 
Irehmd,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants  and 
enchanters  to  lull  people  asleep.  These  historians 
are  obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  stop- 
ping ;  80  that  after  the  patient  hath,  by  this  benefit, 
enjoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  operator 
proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the  like  effect 
in  me  the  last  time  I  was  with  him.  As  he  was  in 
the  third  hour  of  his  stoiy,  and  very  thankful  that 
his  memozy  did  not  fail  him,  I  fairly  nodded  in  the 
elbow  chair.  He  was  much  afirontea  at  this,  till  I 
told  him,  *  Old  friend,  you  haye  your  infirmity,  and 
I  have  mine.' 

But  of  all  eyils  in  stoiy-telling,  the  humour  of  tell- 
ing tales  one  after  another  in  great  numbers.  Lb  the 
least  supportable.  Sir  Harry  Pandolf  and  his  son 
gare  my  Lady  Lizard  great  offence  in  this  particular. 
Sir  Harry  hath  what  they  call  a  string  of  stories,  which 
he  tells  over  eyeiy  Christmas.  When  our  family  visits 
there,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  entertained  with 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  When  we  have  wondered  at 
that  a  little,  *  Ay,  but  father,'  saith  the  son,  *  let  us 
have  the  Spirit  in  the  Wood.'  After  that  hath  been 
laughed  at,  '  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the  booby  again, 
*  tell  us  how  you  served  the  robber.'  *  Alack-a-day,' 
8aith  Sir  Harry  with  a  smile,  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
head, '  I  have  almost  foxgot  that,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant conceit  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly  he  tcUs  that 
and  twenty  more  in  the  same  independent  order,  and 
without  the  least  variation,'  at  this  day,  as  he  hath, 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  since  the  Revolution.  I 
must  not  forget  a  very  odd  compliment  that  Sir  Harry 
always  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  here.  Ailer 
dinner  he  says,  with  a  feigned  concern  in  his  coun- 
tenance, *  Madam,  I  have  lost  by  you  to-day.'  '  How 
Ko,  Sir  Harry  V  replies  my  lady.  *  Madam,'  says  he, '  I 
have  lost  an  excellent  appetite.'  At  this  his  sou  and 
heir  laughs  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs  Anna- 
bella.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Hany 
hath  been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  life  to 
conversation,  I  always  encourage  them,  if  they  are 
pertinent  and  innocent,  in  opposition  to  those  gloomy 
mortals  who  disdain  everytning  but  matter  of  fact. 
Those  grave  fellows  are  my  aversion,  who  sift  every- 
thing with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  in  a  piece  of  humour  pushed  a  little  beyond 


exact  truth.  I  likewise  have  a  poor  opinion  of  those 
who  have  g(xt  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance, 
that  cock  their  hats  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant 
thin^  is  said,  and  ask, '  Well,  and  what  then  I'  Men 
of  wit  and  parts  should  treat  one  another  with  bene- 
volence ;  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  another  man's 
wit,  he  will  allow  you  to  have  judgment. 

Haying  giyen  these  samples  of  Steele's  composi- 
tion, we  now  add  some  of  the  best  of  Addlaon's 
pieces : — 

,    [The  PolUical  UphoUterer,} 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my  neighbour- 
hood, a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who  seemed 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  application  to  business. 
He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two 
or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had 
a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that 
plainly  discovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters  of 
importance.  Upon  my  inquinr  into  his  life  and  con- 
versation, I  found  him  to  be  the  greatest  newsmonger 
in  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose  before  day  to  read  tne 
Postman ;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come 
in.  He  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what  passed  in  Poland 
than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus's  welfare  than  that 
of  his  nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in 
a  dearth  of  news,  and  never  enioyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop ;  for  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  afiairs  had  been  long  out  of  my 
mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 
St  James's  Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old 
neighbour  the  upholsterer  1  I  saw  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in 
his  dress;  for  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  yexy 
sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose 
greatcoat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 
pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
nis  comins  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his 
present  circumstances,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
asking  me,  with  a  whisper,  whether  the  lost  letters 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  from 
Bender!  I  told  him,  none  that  I  heard  of;  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldest 
daughter  1  He  told  me  no  :  But  pray,  says  he,  tell 
me  sincerely,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of 
Sweden!  for  though  his  wife  and  children  were 
starving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  present  was  for 
this  great  monarch.  I  told  him,  that  I  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.  But  pray, 
says  he,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  story 
of  his  wound !  And  finding  me  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. Nay,  says  he,  I  only  propose  it  to  you.  I  an- 
swered, that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  it.  But  why  in  the  heel,  says  he,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body !  Because,  said  I,  the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  north ;  and  after  having  spent 
some  time  on  them,  he  told  me  he  was  in  a  great  per- 
plexity how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement  with  the 
English  Post,  and  had  been  just  now  examining  what 
the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject.    The 
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Daily  Courant,  says  he,  has  these  wonU,  We  hare  ad- 
vices from  Tcij  good  hands,  thai  a  certain  prince  has 
some  matters  of  great  importance  under  consid^ation. 
This  is  yery  mysterious ;  but  the  Postboy  leaves  us  more 
in  the  dark,  for  he  tells  us  that  there  are  private  in- 
timations of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which 
time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Postman,  says  he, 
who  used  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in 
these  words:  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
affords  great  matter  of  speculation.  This  certain 
prince,  says  the  upholsterer,  whom  they  are  all  so 

cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be .    Upon 

which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered 
something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think 
worthy  my  while  to  make  him  repeat.* 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  were  three  or  four  very  odd  fellows  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  all  of 
them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselves  in  that 
place  every  day  about  dinner  time.  Observing  them 
to  be  cunosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  ac- 
quaintance, I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  asserter 
of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming  concern, 
that  by  some  news  he  had  lately  read  from  Muscovy, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  storm  gathering 
in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the 
naval  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that 
for  his  part  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be 
prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then 
told  us,  that  he  looked  upon-  the  eztraordinaiy  re- 
volutions which  had  lately  happened  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons 
who  were  not  much  talked  of ;  and  those,  says  he,  are 
Prince  Menzikoff  and  the  Duchess  of  Miiandola.  He 
backed  his  assertions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and 
such  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true  bom  Englishmen  : 
Whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papists!  This  we 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Protestant  side.  One 
who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  dis- 
course, had  been  m  the  West  Indies,  assurea  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  veiy  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to 
beat  the  pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  that  whenever  such 
a  war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geo- 
grapher of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists 
should  drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Green- 
land, provided  the  northern  crowns  hold  together,  and 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were 
vast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither 
by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and  of  ^eater  extent  than 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  m  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  besan  to  exert  himself  upon  the  pre- 
sent negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he  deposed  princes, 
settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  oalanced  the 
power  of  Europe,  with  great  justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was 
going  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards,  before 
the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon  his 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  whisper,  I  expected  to 
hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a- 

*  ThA  prince  hefe  alluded  to  so  mjBterlonaly  wm  the  so^sUsd 
Pretender,  Junen  Stuart,  ton  of  Kiiig  James  n. 


crown.  In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and  ' 
to  dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told 
him,  if  he  pleased  I  would  give  him  fiye  shillinfs,  to 
receiye  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  great  Tm.  wis 
driven  out  of  Constantinople ;  which  lie  very  readily 
accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  me  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the  affiurs  of  Europe 
now  stand. 

« 

[The  Vidon  qf  Mina.J 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  several 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Among 
others  I  met  with  one  entitled  '  The  Visions  of  Mirza,* 
which  I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend 
to  giye  it  to  the  public  when  I  haye  no  other  enter- 
tainment for  them,  and  #hall  b^in  with  the  fint 
vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  wofd  as  fol- 
lows : — 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  kec^  holy, 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdat,  in 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and  passing  fit>m  on« 
thought  to  another.  Surely,  said  I,  man  u  but  a  sha- 
dow, and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I 
cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  vai 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  hie 
lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  wv 
exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  yariety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  anything  I  had  eyer  heard.  Th«T 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  aira  that  are  played 
to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first 
arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret 
raptures. 

I  had  been  oflen  told  thalHhe  rock  before  me  was 
the  haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  en- 
tertained with  music  who  had  passed  by  it,  but  nerer 
heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made  him£elf 
yisible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by  those 
transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like 
one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving 
of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approadi  the  place  where 
he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  dae 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely 
subduea  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fcU 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smil^  upon 
me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  aflability  thai  ftini- 
liarised  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelled all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with  which  I 
approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  '  Mirza,'  said  he,  *  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me.' 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock, 
and  placing  me  on  th^  top  of  it, '  Cast  thine  ^yes  east- 
ward,' said  he,  *  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest'  *  I 
see,'  said  I,  *  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  i 
water  rolling  through  it'  *  The  valley  that  th<m 
seest,'  said  he,  '  is  the  vale  of  miseiy,  and  the  tide 
of  water  that  thou  seest  is  part  of  the  neat  tide  of 
eternity.'  '  What  is  the  reason,^  sud  I«  '  that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  ^  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and 
again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  f 
'What  thou  seest,'  said  he,  'Is  that  portion  of 
eternity  which  is  called  Time,  measured  oat  by  th« 
sun,  and  reaching  frt>m  the  beginning  of  the  wond  to  , 
its  consummation.     Examine  now/  said  he,  *  this  i 
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sea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and 
tell  me  what  thon  discoyerest  in  it.'  *  I  see  a 
bridge/  said  I,  *  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.' 

*  The  bridge  thou  seest/  said  he, '  is  Human  Life ; 
consider  it  attentively.'  Upon  a  more  leisurely  sur- 
vey of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and 
ten  entire  arches,  with  seyeral  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  tke  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
the  rrat,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it.  '  Bat  tell  me  further,'  said  he, 
'  what  thou  discoyerest  on  it.'  '  I  see  multitudes  of 
people  passing  oyer  it,'  said  I,  '  and  a  black  cloud 
banging  on  each  end  of  it.'  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tiytily,  I  saw  seyeral  of  the  passengers  droppinff 
through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it;  and  upon  fhrther  examination,  per^ 
ceiyed  there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
soonor  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden 
pitfalls  were  set  yery  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dfidge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  ^t^hes 
that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number 
was  yery  small,  that  continued  a  kii^d  of  hobbling 
march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so 
long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy  to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in 
the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every- 
thing that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful 
posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled, 
and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and 
danced  before  them;  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footmg 
failed,  and  down  they  sank.  In  this  confusion  of 
objects,  I  observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands, 
and  others  with  uiinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might 
have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this  melan- 
choly prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon 
it.  *  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  '  and 
tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything  thou  dost  not  com- 
prehend.'   Upon  looking  up,  *  What  mean,'  said  I, 

*  those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  timel  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures, 
several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  grei^t  num- 
bers upon  the  middle  arches.'  '  These,'  said  the 
genius,  '  are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition.  Despair, 
Love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  tnat  infest 
Human  Life.' 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  '  Alas,'  said  I, '  man 
was  made  in  vain ! — ^how  is  he  given  away  to  misery 
and  mortality! — tortured  in  lire,  and  swallowed  up 
in  death  \*  The  genius  being  moved  with  compassion 
towards  me,  bade  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect. 

*  Look  no  more,'  said  he,  '  on  man  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  cast 
thine  eye  on  that  thick'  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.' 


I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  super- 
natural force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the 
valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth 
into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  ada- 
mant running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on 
one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean 
planted  with  innumerable  islands  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thou- 
sand little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I 
could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with 
gaxlands  upon  their  heads,  passmg  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  <n  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers,  and  could  hear  a  confused  haxmony 
of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the 
discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seats,  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  through  the  Gates  of  Death  that  I 
saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  *  The 
islands,'  said  he,  '  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ;  there  are 
myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination,  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  man- 
sions of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are 
distributed  among  these  several  islands,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable 
to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled 
in  them.  Eveiy  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirza ! 
habitations  worth  contending  for !  Does  life  appear 
miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  con- 
vey thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  t  Think  not  man 
was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved 
for  him.'  I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on 
these  happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I,  '  Show  me 
now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  undej 
those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.'  The  genius  making 
me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to 
him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me. 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide, 
the  arched  bridse,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 

[5u*  Hoger  De  CoverUy^i  VitU  to  Weitmiiuter  Ahbey.l 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  other 
night  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey,  *  in  which,*  says  he,  *  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious  fancies.'  He  told  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  another 
paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  snould  be  glad  to 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them 
since  he  had  read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  ima- 
gine how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I 
recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  since  his  last  commg  to  town.  Accordingly,  I 
promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  th|kt  we 
miffht  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

I  found  die  knight  under  the  butler's  hands,  who 
always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than 
he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Truby's  water, 
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wMch  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  eot  it  down,  I 
found  it  very  unpalatable ;  upon  which  the  knight, 
observing  that  I  had  made  seyeral  wry  faces,  told  me 
that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
grayel. 

I  could  haye  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  acquainted 
me  with  the  rirtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out 
of  good  will.  Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  that  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst  he 
stayed  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the 
sidcness  being  at  Dautzic :  when  of  a  sudden,  turning 
short  to  one  of  his  serrants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he 
bade  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  that  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs  Truby's 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  was  one  who 
did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries 
in  the  countir ;  that  she  distilled  eveiy  poppy  that 
grew  within  fire  miles  of  her;  that  she  distributed 
her  medicine  gratia  amonf  all  sorts  of  people;  to 
which  the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  tcit  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  countiy  would  fam  nave 
it  a  match  between  him  and  her ;  '  and  truly,'  savs 
Sir  Roger, '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I  could 
not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling 
him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  i^ 
after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  wheels,  he  asked 
the  coachman  if  his  axletree  was  good.  Upon  the 
fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man, 
and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out 
his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if 
he  smoked.  As  I  was  considering  what  this  would 
end  in,  he  bade  him  stop  by  the  way  at  any  good 
tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  the  best  Virginia. 
Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of 
our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  tiie  west  end  of 
the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu- 
ments, and  cried  out, '  A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him !' 
Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  head  that  way,  and  cried,  *  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  I 
a  very  gallant,  man  !'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same 
manner,  '  Dr  Busby !  a  great  man !  he  whipped  my 
grandfather ;  a  vexy  great  man !  I  should  have  gone 
to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  a  blockhead ;  a  vexy 
great  man!' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him- 
self at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
everything  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was 
vexy  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his 
knees ;  and  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was 
conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents  that  mar^ 
to  good  housewifeiT,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid 
of^  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was  vexy 
inquisi^ve  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  hav- 
ing regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  *  I  wonder,' 
says  he,  *  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of 
her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
diairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that 


the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  whidi ' 
was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar,  ■ 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair ;  and  looking  like  the 
figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter, 
'  what  authority  they  had  to  say  that  Jacob  hsid  ever 
been  in  Scotland  V  The  fellow,  instead  of  letuining 
him  an  answer,  told  him  '  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit.'  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little 
ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepaimed ;  but  our  guide  not 
insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered 
his  good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  '  if 
Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs, 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobaooo-stopper 
out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them.' 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  fll.'s  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pommel 
of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  histoxy  of  the  Black  Prince ; 
concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker^s  opinion,  Ed- 
ward III.  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  erer 
sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb ; 
upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  'he  wse 
the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil :'  and  afterwariii 
Henry  IV.'s ;  upon  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  told 
us  '  then  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties  of  that 
reign,' 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  KnglUK  kiogi 
without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know  that 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen 
away  several  years  since ;  *  Some  Whig,  I'll  warrant 
vou,'  says  Sir  Roger;  'you  ought  to  lock  up  your 
kings  better ;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you 
do  not  take  care. 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  V.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining, 
and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  *  who,'  as 
our  knight  observed  with  some  surprise,  '  had  a  great 
many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he  had  not 
seen  in  the  abbey.'  * 

For  my  own  piart,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see 
the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  gloiy 
of  his  countiy,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  con- 
verses with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  inteqireter, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man ;  for 
which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
telling  him  that  he  should  lie  very  glad  to  see  him 
at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  over 
these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 


[The  Works  of  Creation.} 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glov. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  throu^  it. 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To 
complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in 
that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  oi, 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  dinovered 
to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  biifht- 
ness,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  constdU- 
tions,  a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  believe  veiy  often 
perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  contem- 
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plafciTe  natures.  Dayid  himself  fell  into  it  in  that 
reflection :  *■  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  resardest  him !'  In  the 
same  manner,  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host  of 
stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable 
seU  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were  moTins  round 
their  respectiye  suns — ^when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea, 
and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds 
rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these 
still  enlightened  hy  a  superior  firmament  of  lumi- 
naries, which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
the  stars  do  to  us — in  short,  while  I  pursued  this 
thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insig- 
nificant figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  im- 
mensity of  Ood*s  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is 
80  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The 
chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  our- 
selves. We  see  many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses 
which  we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eves ;  and 
the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our 
discoveries.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be 
stars  whose  light  has  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since 
their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power  prompted 
by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to 
it? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought ;  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror  as  a  being 
that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who 
had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  superinten- 
dency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensitv  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures  which  in  all  probability  swarm 
through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to 
many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course 
neglect  others.  This  Imperfection  which  we  observe 
in  ourselves  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some 
degree  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures;  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited 
natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of 
objects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and 
understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  crea- 
ture than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of 
these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When,  there- 
fore, we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  Him 
in  whom  there,  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our 
reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  in- 
finite; but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such, 
that  it  cannot  folrbear  setting  bounds  to  everything  it 


contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes  again  to  our 
succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
choly thought  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infinity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly 
employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is 
omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  is  omni- 
scient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  eveiy  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is 
either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material 
or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that 
being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in 
him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  an- 
other, or  to  withdraw  himself  from  anything  he  has 
created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  whidi  is  dif- 
fused and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher, 
he  is  a  being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his  cir- 
cumference nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence  :  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  wluch  he  thus  essentially 
pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the 
intellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus 
intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  Ood,  which  he  has  built 
with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almi^ty. 
But  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering 
this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
calls  it  the  taiaorivm  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and 
men  have  their  sensorioZa,  or  little  sensoriums,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but 
perceive  and  know  everything  in  which  he  resides, 
infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  an  orsan  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  creation— should  it  for  millions  of  years  con- 
tinue its  progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same 
activity — it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body, 
he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he  is  concealed 
from  us.  '  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  !* 
says  Job.  '  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures 
us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding 
he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  eveiy  uncomfortable  thoi^t 
vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  everything  that  has 
being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they 
are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion :  for  as 
it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards  with  an 
eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend 
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themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humi- 
lity of  heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he 
should  be  mindful  of  them. 


BUBTACE  BUDOELL. 

Eustace  Budgell  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  *  Spectator.*  He  was 
a  relation  of  Addison,  who  patronised  him  with 
much  kindness,  and  procured  for  him  several  lucra- 
tive offices  in  Ireland.  Thirty-seven  numbers  of 
the  '  Spectator'  are  ascribed  to  Budgell ;  and  though 
Dr  Johnson  says  that  these  were  either  written  by 
Addison,  or  so  much  improved  by  him  that  they 
were  made  in  a  manner  his  own,*  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  assertion,  which,  in 
itself,  appears  somewhat  improbable,  as  Addison 
was  not  likely  to  allow  another  to  obtain  the  credit 
due  to  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  style  and  humour 
resemble  those  of  Addison ;  but  as  the  two  writers 
were  much  together,  a  successful  attempt  on  Bud- 
gell*s  part  to  imitate  the  productions  of  his  friend, 
was  probable  enough.  In  1717,  Budgell,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  good  sense  and  sound  morality  of 
his  writings  in  the  *  Spectator,'  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme vanity  and  revengeful  feeling,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  lampoon  the  Irish  viceroy,  by  whom  he 
had  been  deeply  offended ;  the  result  of  which  was 
his  dismissal  from  office,  and  return  to  England. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  he 
lost  a  fortune  of  £20,000,  and  subsequently  figured 
principally  as  a  virulent  party  writer,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  free-thinking.  At  length  his  declining  repu- 
tation suffered  a  mortal  blow  by  the  establishment 
against  him  of  the  charge  of  having  forged  a  testa- 
ment in  his  own  favour.  It  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  Pope  alludes  in  the  couplet — 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub  Street  on  my  quill. 
And  write  whatever  he  please — except  my  will. 

Some  years  afterwards,  this  wretched  man,  finding 
life  unsupportable,  deliberately  committed  suicide, 
by  leaping  from  a  boat  while  shooting  London 
Bridge,  'fiiis  took  place  in  1737.  There  was  found 
in  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten— 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

But  in  this  he  certainly  misrepresented  the  opinion 
of  Addison,  who  has  put  the  following  words  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Cato : — 

Yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 


On  my  departing  soul.    Alas  !  I  fear 

I*ve  tieen  too  hasty.     0  ye  powers  that  search 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 

If  I  have  done  amiss,,  impute  it  not. 

The  best  may  err,  hut  you  are  good. 

The  contributions  of  Budgell  to  the  *  Spectator' 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  X.  We  select  one 
erf  them,  on 

[I7i«  Art  of  Growing  iStcA.] 

Lucian  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  who 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  riches  into 
the  number  of  real  goods ;  the  professors  of  the  severer 
sects  threw  them  quite  out,  while  others  as  resolutely 
inserted  thera. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew  more 
polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  first  were  wholly  dis- 
carded ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  pre- 

*  8m  BoaweU'ft  Life  of  Johnson,  voL  UL 


sent  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very  great  advantages 
in  the  enjo3rment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Indeed  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men,  though  they  may  possibly 
despise  a  good  part  of  those  thinp  which  the  world 
calls  pleasures,  can,  I  think,  harmy  be  insensihle  of 
that  weight  and  dignity  which  a  moderate  share  of 
wealth  adds  to  their  cluu'acters,  counsels,  and  actions. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  professions  and 
trades,  that  the  richest  members  of  them  are  chiefiT 
encouraged,  and  this  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  ill- 
nature  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  bestowing  their 
favours  on  such  as  least  want  them  ;  whereas,  if  we 
fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this  case,  we  shall 
find  them  founded  on  undoubted  reason  ;  since,  sup- 
posing both  equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought, 
in  common  prudence,  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  indi- 
gent person,  rather  than  from  one  whose  circumstances 
seem  to  have  placed  him  above  the  bare  temptation 
of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  commonwealth  r^ard 
her  richest  subjects  as  those  who  are  most  concerned 
for  her  quiet  and  interest,  and  consequently  fitted  to 
be  intrusted  with  her  highest  employments.  On  the 
contrary,  Catiline's  saying  to  those  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  who  applied  themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom 
he  afterwards  composed  his  army,  that  *  they  had  no- 
thing to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,  was  too  true  not  to 
make  the  impressions  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I  have  said 
in  praise  of  money  will  be  more  than  sufficient  with 
most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent paper,  which  I  intend  as  an  essay  on  *  The  ways 
to  raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  art  of  growing  rich.' 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  towards  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift :  all  men  are  not  eqaallj 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  b  in  the  power  of 
every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue  ;  and  I  beliere 
there  are  few  persons  who,  if  they  please  to  reflect  an 
their  past  lives,  will  not  find,  that  nad  they  sated  ill 
tnose  little  sums  which  they  have  spent  unnecessarily, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  masten  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune.  Diligence  justly  claims  the  next  pkce 
to  thrift ;  I  find  both  these  excellentlv  well  recom- 
mended to  common  use  in  the  three  following  Italian 
proverbs : — 

*  Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  yourself.' 
'  Never  defer  that  until  to-morrow  which  you  can  do 

to-day.' 
'  Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expenses.* 

A  third  instrument  in  growing  rich  is  method  in 
business,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  is  also  at- 
tainable by  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest  statecmen 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  was  able  to  despatch  that  multitude  of  affain 
in  which  he  was  engaged  1  replied.  That  his  whole  art 
consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once.  If,  says  he,  1 
have  any  necessary  despatches  to  make,  I  think  of 
nothing  else  until  those  are  finished ;  if  any  domestic 
aftairs  require  my  attention,  I  give  myself  up  wholly 
to  them  until  they  are  set  in  oraer. 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and  phlegmatic 
tempers  arriving  to  great  estates,  by  making  a  n^ular 
and  orderly  disposition  of  their  business  ;  and  that, 
without  it,  the  greatest  parts  and  most  lively  ima^- 
nations  rather  puzzle  their  affairs,  than  bring  them  to  | 
a  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  may  lay  ii  ' 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  man  of  ^ood  commoo 
sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  in  his  particular  station  of 
life,  most  certainly  be  rich.  The  reason  wh^  we  some-  j 
times  see  that  men  of  the  greatest  capacities  are  not 
so,  is  either  because  they  despise  wealth  in  oompari- 
son  of  something  else,  or,  at  least,  are  not  oonteDt  to 
be  getting  an  estate,  unlets  thej  may  do  it  their  own 
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way,  and  ai  ihe  same  time  mjoj  all  the  pleasures  and 
gratifications  of  life. 

But  besides  these  ordinary  forms  of  growing  rich,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for  genius  as  well 
in  this  as  in  all  other  circumstances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were  long  since 
reiy  numerous,  and  though  so  many  new  ones  hare 
been  found  out  of  late  years,  there  is  certainly  still 
remaining  so  large  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man 
of  an  indifibrent  head  might  easily  sit  down  and  draw 
up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  his  life, 
as  was  never  yet  once  thought  of. 

We  daily  see  methods  put  in  practice  by  hungry 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power  of 
inyention  in  this  particular. 

It  LB  reported  of  Scaramouche,  the  first  famous 
Italian  comedian,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  in  great 
want,  he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  plying  near 
the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and  when 
j  any  one  came  out  who  had  been  buying  snuff,  never 
I  failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  them :  when  he  had  by  this 
I  means  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of  several 
J  different  sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the 
I  same  perfumer,  who,  finding  out  the  trick,  called  it 
I  Tabac  de  mUleJUun^  or '  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.' 
I  The  stoiy  farther  tells  us,  that  by  this  means  he  got 
.  a  very  comfortable  subsistence,  until,  making  too  much 
I  haste  to  grow  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreason- 
able pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as  engaged 
'  him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  inge- 
'  nious  way  of  life. 

I  Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is  scarce 
jet  twelve  years  old,  has,  with  great  industry  and  ap- 
plication, attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  grenadiers' 
march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  by 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  himself  and  his 
mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  money  every  day, 
with  a  design,  if  the  war  continues,  to  purchase  a 
drum  at  least,  if  not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  device  of 
the  famous  Babelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  expenses 
thither.  This  ingenious  author  being  thus  sharp  set, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick-dust,  and 
having  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers,  writ  upon 
one,  'poison  for  monsieur,'  upon  a  second,  'poison 
for  the  dauphin,*  and  on  a  third,  *  poison  for  the  king.' 
Having  made  this  provision  for  the  royal  family  of 
France,  he  laid  his  psipers  so  that  his  landlord,  who 
was  an  inquisitive  man,  and  a  good  subject^  might  get 
a  sight  of  them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired;  the  host  gave 
immediate  intellieence  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
secretary  present^  sent  down  a  specisl  messenger, 
who  brought  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided  him 
at  the  king's  expense  with  proper  accommodations  on 
the  road.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  KabelaiB ;  and  his  powder  upon  exami- 
nation being  found  very  innocent,  the  jest  was  only 
laughed  at;  for  which  a  less  eminent  droll  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  a0  have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  famous 
Doily  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raised 
a  fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such  stufifs  as 
might  at  once  be  cheap  and  genteel.  I  have  heard  it 
affirmed,  that,  had  not  he  discovered  this  frugal  me- 
thod of  gratifying  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  so  well  able  to  carry  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advantageous  to 
the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  most  natu- 
ral and  likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune, 
having  observed,  since  my  being  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  greater  estates  got  about  'Change  than  at 


Whitehall  or  St  James's.  I  believe  I  may  also  add, 
that  the  first  acquisitions  are  generally  attended  with 
more  satisfaction,  and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essay  without  observ- 
ing, that  what  has  been  said  is  only  intended  for  per- 
sons in  the  common  ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  de- 
signed for  those  men  who,  from  low  beginnings,  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states  and  the  most  con- 
siderable figures  in  life.  My  maxim  of  saving  is  not 
designed  for  such  as  these,  since  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambition ;  it 
being  almost  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  in- 
tent upon  trifles,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  form- 
ing some  great  design. 

I  may  &erefore  compare  these  men  to  a  great  poet, 
who,  as  Longinus  says,  while  he  is  full  of  the  most 
magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  leisure  to  mind 
the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers  take  great 
care  how  they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon 
geniuses  and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for 
them  to  be  deceived  in  this  particular. 


JOHN  HUGHES. 

Very  dififerent  fnm  Badgell't  character  was  that 
of  John  Hughes,  the  other  principal  contributor  to 
the  '  Spectator.'  To  this  individual,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mild,  amiable,  contented,  and  pious 
disposition,  and  considerable  abilities  as  a  pleasing 
writer,  are  attributed  two  papers  and  several  letters 
in  the  *  Tatler/  eleven  papers  and  thirteen  letters  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  and  two  papers  in  the  *  Guardian.' 
The  high  reputation  which  he  at  one  time  enjoyed 
as  a  writer  of  poetry,  has  now  justly  declined.  In 
translation,  however,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  he 
made  some  highly  successful  efforts.  Of  several 
dramatic  pieces  which  he  produced,  7^e  Sie^  of 
Damtucua  alone  has  escaped  from  oblivion.  In  this 
play,  the  morality,  diction,  and  imagery,  dalm  much 
admiration;  but  it  is  too  little  fitted  to  move  the 
passions  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  Though 
still  occasionally  acted,  it  affords  greater  pleasure  in 
the  closet  So  highly  did  Addison  esteem  the  talent 
of  Hughes,  that  he  requested  him  to  furnish  the 
fifth  act  of  *  Oato  ;*  and  it  was  not  iSl  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  labour,  that  a  change 
of  purpose  on  Addison's  part  interfered.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton,  *  Hughes  was  very 
capable  of  writing  this  fifth  act  **The  Siege  of 
Damascus"  is  a  better  tragedy  than  **  Cato,"  though 
Pope  affected  to  speak  dightingly  of  its  author.'* 
The  reputation  of  Hughes  was  weU  sustained  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  edited  the  works  of  Spenser. 
The  virtues  of  this  estimable  person  (who  died  in 
1720,  at  tiie  age  of  forty-three)  were  affectionately 
commemorated  by  Sir  l&chard  Steele,  in  a  publica- 
tion called  The  Theatre.  *  All  the  periodical  essays 
of  Hughes,'  says  Dr  Drake,  *  are  written  in  a  style 
which  is,  in  general,  easy,  correct,  and  elegant:  they 
occasionally  exhibit  wit  and  humour ;  and  they  uni- 
formly tend  to  inculcate  the  best  precepts,  moral, 
prudential,  and  religious.'  f    One  of  his  best  is  on 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind^  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  principles 
of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  thmk,  seem 
highly  probable  that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole 
species,  and  that  every  man,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by 


*  Note  to  Pope's  prologoe  to  Oata 
t  Drake's  EMajra,  liL  fiOi 
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it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with 
men  who,  by  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations, 
and  without  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire  not 
to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur ;  who  nerer  set 
their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and 
dependencies,  nor  other  gay  appendages  of  greatness ; 
who  are  contented  with  a  competency,  and  will  not 
molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  such  a  man  is 
not  ambitious :  his  desires  may  have  cut  out  another 
channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits ;  the 
motive,  however,  may  be  still  the  same ;  and  in  these 
cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on 
with  the  desire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  actions, 
abstract  from  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be  to 
a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of 
distinction  was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as 
an  additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in  virtuous 
excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble  purposes,  so  that  we  ma^ 
account  for  maUy  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  life 
upon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  desire  of 
being  remarkable ;  for  this,  as  it  has  heen  differently 
cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  convene,  will  bring 
forth  suitable  effects,  as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous 
disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind;  it  does  accordingly 
express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimitv  or  selfish  cun- 
ning, as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  weax  understanding. 
As  it  has  been  employed  in  embellishing  the  mind, 
or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for 
as  the  same  humours,  in  constitutions  otherwise  diffe- 
rent, affect  the  body  after  different  manners,  so  the 
same  aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes  breaks 
forth  upon  one  object,  sometimes  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  as  great  a  de- 
sire of  gloxy  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel-players,  as 
in  any  other  more  r^ned  competition  for  superiority. 
No  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour. 
This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  tiiem  forward ; 
and  the  superiority  whidi  they  gain  above  the  undis- 
tinguished many,  does  more  than  repair  those  wounds 
they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr  Waller's 
opinion,  that  Julius  Caesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

'  Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led  ; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.* 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  art  and  knowledge:  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  emulation  would 
have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed 
in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  ma^  either 
forward  or  disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  me- 
thinks,  a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
consider  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down 
in  one's  imagination  to  that  low  station  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one 
may  view  him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents 
of  nature  which,  being  drawn  out  by  education  to 
their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the  dischaige  of 
some  important  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness,  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible  extent 
of  his  improved  capacity. 


Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  with  a  general  wpot-  < 
tite  of  gloiy ;  education  determines  it  to  this  or  that 
particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction  is  not,  I 
think,  in  any  instance  more  obeervable  than  in  the 
variety  of  outsides  and  new  appearances  which  the 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  remarki3»le ;  for  anything 
glaring  or  particular,  either  in  behaviour  or  appare^ 
is  known  to  have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catclies  the 
eye,  and  will  not  sufier  you  to  pass  over  the  person  so 
adorned  without  due  notice  and  obnenratioiL.  It  has 
likewise,  upon  this  account,  been  frequently  resented 
as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentlemaa  out  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  mudi  richt  to  be 
there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  supposes  tiie  penon 
not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To  thi« 
passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owing  various 
frolicsome  and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  out  into 
nocturnal  exploits,  breaxing  of  windows,  nnging  of 
catches,  beating  the  watch,  getting  drunk  twice  a  day, 
killing  a  great  number  of  horses,  with  many  other  en- 
terprises of  the  like  fieiy  nature ;  for  ceitauily  many 
a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  would 
willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  g^re 
their  approbation. 

One  vexy  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in  human 
nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  expe- 
rience and  old  age,  the  season  when  U  might  be 
expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  therefoie  it  can- 
not receive  any  of  those  lessening  circnmstanoes  whidi 
do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  diMsrdoij  fexnient« 
of  youthful  blood:  I  mean  the  passion  tot  getting 
money,  exclusive  of  the  character  of  the  provident 
father,  the  af!ectionate   husband,   or  the  generous 
friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  ^  honest 
poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in  thoee  who 
have  but  few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This 
is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil.    Humanity, 
g|ood  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edoca- 
tion,  are  incompatible  with  avarice.    It  is  strange  to 
see  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  all  the  noble 
sentiments  and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn  hunua 
nature ;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over-run  with  it  a 
peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  usso-  ' 
dable  husband,  a  distant  and  mistniitful  firicnd.  Bat 
it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an 
absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious 
affection  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent  instanees 
to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this  passion, 
contrary  to  most  others,  affects  i^plause,  by  avoiding  ' 
all  show  and  appearance ;  for  this  reason,  it  will  not  | 
sometimes   endure  even  the   common  decencies  of 
apparel.    '  A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor, ' 
that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by  contradicting  him.' , 
Love,  and  the  desire  of  gloiy,  as  they  are  the  most 
natural,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  i 
most  delicate  and  rational  .passions.    It  is  true,  the 
wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  s  i 
private  life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public  : 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or 
not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  great-  > 
ness  to  discern  the  daubinf ;  he  is  then  desirous  <tf , 
extricating  himself  out  of  Uie  hurry  of  life,  that  he  ; 
may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  retirement.  i 
It  may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence  in 
a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse,  nor 
ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up 
again  with  pleasure ;  and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a 
little  moved  with  the  gentle  gales  of  hope  and  fears,  j 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating  in  an  us-  • 
manly  indolence  and  security.    It  is  a  Imown  stoiy  I 
of  Domitian,  that  afler  he  had  pouessed  himself  of  11 
the  Roman  empire,  his  desires  turned  upon  catching  . 
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Thus,  if  jfou  c 


'  fli«.  Actiie  uid  mMculine  apirita  Id  ths  Tigonr  of 
'  youth  neither  on  nor  ought  to  tcmun  >t  mt ;  if 
Ihej  deW  themKlTn  ironi  ftimiiig  at  ■  noble  object, 
thpir  deaina  will  move  [lownwudi,  kud  the;  will  feel 
thpniKlTca  actuated  bv  wnne  low  and  object  puaion. 
off  the  top  bimnches  of  ft  tree,  ftnd 
■J)  grow  aaj  higher,  It  will  not  Uien- 
fore  ceu«  tfl  grow,  but  will  quickly  ghoot  out  M  the 
bottom.  The  m>D,  indeed,  who  go«  into  the  world 
Dnl;  with  the  surow  Tiewi  of  self-inteRit,  who 
ralchei  >t  the  ftppUuH  of  an  idle  multitude,  M  he 
no  find  no  solid  contentment  M  the  end  of  his  jour- 
«tj,  H)  be  denerret  to  meet  with  diuppointmenta  in 
hi>  nj  ;  but  he  who  ia  actuotod  bj  t.  nobler  prin- 
ciple, whoae  mind  is  (o  fu  enlarged  M  to  take  in  the 
prospect  of  hii  country's  good,  who  i»  enajaourad  with 
that  praise  which  is  one  of  the  fait  attendant*  of 
Tiitue,  ud  tbJiics  not  those  acclamations  which  ai« 
not  seconded  bj  the  inpartial  testimony  of  his  own 
mind  ;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  station  which  Pro- 
Tidence  ha*  at  present  allotted  him,  hut  yet  would 
willingly  advance  himself  by  juttifiabls  meani  to  a 
more  rising  and  adTantBgeous  ground  ;  such  a  man  is 
nrmed  with  a  geneious  emulation ;  it  ia  a  liituoos 
movement  in  him  to  wish  and  to  cndeaTonr  that  bis 
power  of  doing  good  may  be  equal  to  hla  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent  into 
the  world  with  great  abilities,  is  capable  of  doing 
frest  good  or  mischief  in  it.  It  ought,  theiefon,  to 
be  the  care  of  education  to  infuse  intc  the  untunted 
touth  early  notices  of  justice  and  honour,  that  io  the 
possiblo  adrantagea  of  good  part*  may  not  take  an 
eiil  torn,  nor  be  perverted  to  base  and  unworthy 
puiposes.  It  ii  the  business  of  religion  and  philo- 
•opBT  not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  pamioos,  a*  to 
reflate  and  direct  them  to  valuable  well-cboeen 
objects ;  when  these  have  pointed  out  to  ua  which 
course  we  may  lawfully  steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  Mt  out 
all  our  sail ;  if  the  storms  and  tempests  of  adveiutj 
•bould  rise  upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to  make  the 
haiec  where  we  would  be,  it  will,  however,  prove  no 
^msll  consolation  to  us  in  tbne  uicumstancea,  that 
we  bare  neither  mistaken  our  course,  nor  fallen  into 
calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion,  therefore,  were  we  to  consider  it  no  farther 
thin  as  it  interpoces  in  the  affiute  of  this  life,  is 
highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  veneration  ;  as 
it  Kltles  the  various  pretensions,  and  otherwise  inter- 
fering interests  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby  consults 
the  harmony  and  order  of  ths  great  community  ;  as  it 
fi'a  a  man  room  to  play  his  part  and  exert  bis 
abilities ;  as  it  animates  to  actions  truly  laudable  in 
IheroKlves,  in  their  effects  beneficial  to  society ;  as  it 
inspires  ntional  ambition,  conecla  love,  and  elevates 


The  political  contests  of  this  perin]  engaged  ft 
lioil  of  miacelliiDeoiu  writers.  The  most  powerful 
and  effective  belonged  to  the  Tory  or  Jacobite 
party;  but  theWhigi  possessed  one  unflinching  and 
prolific  champion — Daniel  Defoe — the  futher  or 
founder  of  the  English  Dovel.  Tliis  excellent  writer 
*saanativeafLondoD,theBon  of  a  St  Giles  butcher, 
!Uid  Dissenter.  Daniel  was  bom  in  16G1,  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  entered 
into  trade.  He  joined  the  insurrection  of  Uie  Duke 
nf  Monmouth,  but  escaped  punishment ;  and  when 
Xhn  Revolution  came,  was  one  of  its  steadiest  friends 
and  warmest  admirers.  He  was  successively  a  hosier, 
1  tile-maker,  and  a  woollen -merchant ;  but  without 
■uccesi-  As  an  author,  be  made,  in  1699,  a  Incky 
I  venture.   His  Ttia-bom  EngluhMai,  a  poetical  satire 


on  the  fbrdgners,  and  a  defence  of  King  William 
and  the  Dutch,  had  an  almost  unexampled  sale. 
Defile  wu  in  reali^  do  poet,  bnt  he  coiud  reason 


in  rerie,  and  had  an  nnlimited  command  of  homelr 
and  forcible  language.  The  opening  linea  of  thu 
satire  have  often  been  quoted — 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
11  always  builds  a  ehapel  then ; 


Various  political  tract*  followed  frotn  the  active 
pen  of  our  author.  In  1708  he  wrote  an  ironical 
treatise  against  the  High  Church  party,  entitled 
The  Shorteil  Wag  uiith  the  Diaenttr;  which  was 
voted  a  libel  by  Uie  House  of  Common* ;  and  the 
author  being  apprehended,  was  fined,  pilloried,  and 
imprisoned.  He  «ri>te  a  hymn  to  the  pillory,  which 
he  wittily  styled 

A  hieToglyphie  state-machine. 

Condemned  to  punish  fancy  in  ; 

and  Tope  alluded  to  the  circumstance  with  the 

spirit  of  a  political  partisan,  not  that  of  a  friend  to 

literature  or  Lberty,  in  his  'Danciad' — 

Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe. 
The  political  victim  lay  neariy  two  years  in  New- 
gate, during  which  he  carried  on  a  periodical  work. 
The  Bemea,  published  twice  a  week.  The  character 
of  Defoe,  notwithstanding  his  political  persecution, 
must  have  stood  high  i  for  he  was  employed  by  the 
cabinet  of  Queen  Anne  on  a  mission  to  Scotland  to 
advance  the  great  measure  of  the  Union,  of  which 
he  afterwards  wrote  ahistory.  He^igun  tried  his 
hand  at  political  irony,  and  was  again  thrown  into 
prison,  and  fined  £800.  Neither  Whig  nor  To^ 
could  understand  l>efoe's  ironical  writings.  His 
confinement  this  time  luted,  however,  only  a  few 
months.  Admonished  by  dear-bought  experience, 
OUT  author  oov  abandoned  politics,  and  in  1T19 
appeared  his  Hobiiuim  Cmioe.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  this  work  prompted  him  to  write  a  variety 
of  other  fictitious  narratives,  as  Moti  Fhtulert,  Cap- 
tain SiryleUm,  Duncan  Campbell,  Colonel  Jack.  The 
Hittory  of  the  Great  Plague  in  Lemden  fn  1665,  Ice 
When  he  had  exhausted  this  vein,  he  applied  him- 
self to  a  Political  Hiilory  af  the  Devil,  A  Sfttem  of 
afagic.  Tie  Coof^  £n^ah  TradenuoL,  A  Ttmr 
Thnmgk  Cnal  BritaiiL,  and  Other  works.  The  life  of 
this  active  and  voluminoui  writer  waa  cloaed  in 
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April  1731.   It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  contmued 
struggle  with  want,  dulness,  and  persecution.    He 
died  insolvent,  author  of  Uoo  hundred  and  ten  books 
and  pamphlets.    Posterity  has  separated  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  of  Defoe's  writings;  his  political 
tracts  have  sunk  into  obliyion ;  but  his  works  of 
fiction  still  charm  by  their  air  of  truth,  and  the 
simple  natural  bcmuty  of  their  style.    As  a  novelist, 
he  was  the  father  of  Richardson,  and  partly  of 
Fielding ;  as  an  essayist,  he  suggested  the  '  Tatler' 
and  *  Spectator  i*  and  in  grave  irony  he  may  have 
given  to  Swift  his  flhTt  lessons.    The  intensity  of 
feeling  characteristic  of  the  dean — his  meroless 
scorn  and  invective,  and  fierce  misanthropy — were 
unknown  to  l)efoe,  who  must  have  been  of  a 
cheerfU  and  sanguine  temperament  |  but  in  iden- 
tifying hlmielf  with  his  personages,  whether  on  sea 
or  land,  and  depicting  their  adventures,  he  was  not 
inferior  to  Swift    His  Imagination  had  no  visions 
of  surpasling  loveliness,  not  atiy  rich  combinations 
of  humour  ftnd  eccentricity)  yet  he  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  plain  scenes  of  English  lifb,  in  the  wars 
of  the  cavaliers,  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  in- 
famy, in  the  roving  adventures  of  the  buccaneers, 
and  in  the  appalling  visitations  of  the  Great  Plague. 
The  account  of  the  pUgue  has  often  been  taken  for 
a  genuine  and  authentic  history,  and   even   Lord 
I  Chatham  believed  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  to  be 
a  true  narrative.    In  scenes  of  diablerie  and  witch- 
craft, he  preserves  the  same  unmoved  and  truth-like 
demeanour.  The  apparition  of  Mrs  Veal  at  Canter- 
bury, 'the  eighth  of  September  1705,'  seems  as 
true  and  indubitaUe  a  fact  as  any  that  ever  parsed 
before  our  eyes.    Unfortunately,  the  taste  or  cir- 
cumstances of  Defoe  led  him  mostly  into  low  life, 
and  his  characters  are  generally  such  as  we  cannot 
sympathise  with.    The  whole  arcana  of  roguery  and 
villany  seem  to  have  been  open  to  him.    His  ex- 
periences of  Newgate  were  not  without  their  use  to 
the  novelist    It  might  be  thought  that  the  good 
taste  which  led  Defoe  to  write  in  a  style  of  such 
pure  and  unpretending  English,  instead  of  the  in- 
flated manner  of  vulgar  writers,  would  have  dic- 
tated a  more  careful  selection  of  his  subjects,  and 
kept  him  from  wandering  so  frequently  into  the  low 
and  disgusting  purlieus  of  vice.    But  this  moral 
and   tasteful  discrimination    seems  to  have  been 
wholly  wanting.    He  was  too  good  and  religious 
a  man  to  bre^  down    the  distinctions  between 
virtue   and  crime.     He  selected   the  adventures 
of  pirates,  pickpockets,  courtesans,  and  other  cha- 
racters  of  the  same  stamp,  because   they  were 
likdy  to  sell  best,  and  made  the  most  attractive 
narrative ;  but  he  nowhere  holds  them  up  for  imita- 
tion.   He  evidently  felt  most  at  home  where  he  had 
to  descend,  not  to  rise,  to  his  subject    The  circum- 
stances of  Robinson   Crusoe,  his  shipwreck  and 
residence  in  tHe  solitary  island,  invest  that  incom- 
parable tale  with  more  romance  than  any  of  his 
other  works.    *  Pathos,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, '  is 
not  Defoe's  general  characteristic ;  he  had  too  little 
delicacy  of  mind.    When  it  comes,  it  comes  un- 
called, and  is  created  by  the  circumstances,  not 
sought  for  by  the  author.    The  excess,  for  instance, 
of  tiie  natural  longing  for  human  society  which 
Crusoe  manifests  while  on  board  of  the  stranded 
Spanish  vessel,  by  falling  into  a  sort  of  agony,  as  he 
repeated  the  words,  "  Oh,  that  but  one  man  had 
been  saved  I — oh,  that  there  had  been  but  one  I"  is 
in  the  highest  degree  pathetic    The  agonizing  re- 
flections of  the  solitary,  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  driven  to  sea,  in  his  rash  attempt  to  circum- 
navigate his  island,  are  also  affecting.'    To  these 
■triking  passages  may  be  added  the  description  of 
Crusoe's  sensations  on  flndlng  the  fbot-print  on  the 


sand — an  incident  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
The  character  of  Friday,  though  his  appearance  od 
the  scene  breaks  the  solitary  seal  of  the  ronumce, 
is  a  highlv  interesting  and  pleasing  delineation,  thit 
gives  a  charm  to  savage  life.    Tl^  great  suocesi  oC 
this  novel  induced  tlie  author  to  write  a  oontinaa- 
tion  to  it,  in  which  Crusoe  is  again  brought  smoDg 
the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  the  attempt  was  hazardous, 
and  it  proved  a  fkilure.    The  onoe  solitaiy  islud. 
peopled  by  mariners  and  traders,  is  disenchanted,  and 
becomes  tame,  vulgar,  and  oommonplaoe.    The  rela- 
tion of  adventures,  not  the  delineation  of  diaracter 
and  passion,  was  the  forte  of  Defoe.    His  inveo- 
tion  of  common  incidents  and  situations  seems  to 
have  been  unbounded ;  and  those  minute  reiereDoes 
and  descriptions  *  immediately  lead  us,'  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Dunlop  in  his  History  ik  Fiction,  *to 
give  credit  to  the  whole  narrative,  since  we  thioJc 
th€^  would  hardly  have  been  mentioned  unlesi  tbej 
had  been  true.    The  same  circumatantisl  detail  k 
fiicts  is  remarkable  in  **  Gulliver's  Travds,"  and  we 
are  led  on  by  them  to  a  partial  belief  in  ^  most 
improbable  narrations.'    Defoe,  howevar,  is  man 
natural  even  than  Swift;  and  hia  style,  though  in- 
ferior in  directness  and  energy,  is  more  eopkios.  He 
was  strictly  an  original  writer,  with  strong  dear 
conceptions  ever  rising  up  in  his  mind,  wl&h  be 
was  aUe  to  embody  in  language  equsJly  penpi- 
cuous  and  forcible.    He  had  b^i  read  and  seeo 
much,  and  treasured  up  an  amount  of  knowledge 
and  observation  certainly  not  equalled  by  the  stora 
of  any  writer  of  that  day.  When  we  consider  the  ini»- 
fbrtunes  and  sufferings  of  Defoe ;  that  his  spirit  iiad 
been  broken,  and  his  means  wasted,  by  persecatioD: 
that  his  health  was  struck  down  by  apoplezy,  and 
upwards  of  fifty-flve  yean  had  passed  over  him— 
his  composition  of  '  Robinson  Cmsoe,'  and  the  long 
train  of  Actions  which  succeeded  it,  must  appear  a 
remarkable  instance  of  native  genius,  setf^rdiaoce. 
and  energy  of  character.* 

The  power  of  Defbe  in  feigning  reality,  or  fird- 
ing  the  handwriiing  of  nature^  as  it  has  been  fbrribir 
termed,  may  be  seen  in  the  narrative  of  3frs  Vesi's 
apparition ;  which,  as  complete  in  itself  and  soited 
to  our  limits,  we  subjoin.  It  was  prefixed  to  a 
religious  book,  *  Drelincourt  on  Death,*  and  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  attention  to  an  otherwise  un- 
saleable and  neglected  work.  The  imposition  was 
a  bold  one — ^perhaps  the  least  defensible  of  all  De- 
foe's inventions  ;  and  there  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
observes,  *a  matter-of-fact  business-like  style  io 
the  whole  account  of  the  transaction,  which  be- 
speaks ineffable  powers  of  self-possession.* 

A  true  jReUUion  of  the  Apparition  </  one  Mrt  Veal,  Ote 
next  day  after  her  Death,  to  one  Mrs  Bargran^  at 
Canterbury,  the  Eighth  of  Sq^tember,  1705,  «At^ 
Apparition  reoommende  the  penaal  of  Iktlineomi't 
Book  of  ConsoUuiona  against  the  Fears  of  Death, 

This  thing  is  so  rare  in  all  its  circamsta&ce«,  and 
on  80  good  authority,  thai  my  reading  and  oonrnn- 
tion  has  not  given  me  anything  like  it  It  is  fit  to 
gratify  the  most  ingenious  and  serious  inquirer.  Mn 
Bargrave  is  the  person  to  whom  Mis  V<«1  appealed 
after  her  death ;  she  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  can 
avouch  for  her  reputation  for  these  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  on  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  can  con- 
firm the  good  character  she  had  from  her  voath  to  tbe 
time  of  my  acquaintance.  Though,  since  Uiis  relation, 
she  is  calummated  by  some  people  that  are  fiiend»  to 
the  brother  of  Mrs  Veal  who  i4>peared,  who  tliink 
the  relation  of  this  appearance  to  be  a  reflection,  and 
endeavour  what  they  can  to  blast  Mn  Baigrave'a  re- 
putation, and  to  laugh  the  story  out  of  oountenanoe. 
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But  by  the  circuxnBtance  thereof^  and  the  cheerful  dis- 
position of  Mn  Bamaye,  notwithatauding  the  ill 
usage  of  a  yeiy  wicked  husband,  there  is  not  yet  the 
least  sign  of  dejection  in  her  face ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
her  let  fall  a  desponding  or  murmuring  expression ; 
nay,  not  when  actually  under  her  husband's  barbarity, 
which  I  haye  been  a  witness  to,  and  seyeral  other  per- 
sons of  undoubted  reputation. 

Now,  you  must  know  Mrs  Veal  was  a  maiden 
gentlewoman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  for  some 
years  last  past  had  been  troubled  with  fits,  which 
were  perceiyed  coming  on  her  by  her  going  oif  from 
her  discourse  yery  abruptly  to  some  impertinence.  She 
was  maintained  by  an  only  brother,  and  kept  his  house 
in  Doyer.  She  was  a  yery  pious  woman,  and  her 
brother  a  yery  sober  man  to  all  appearance ;  but  now 
he  does  all  he  can  to  null  and  quash  the  storv.  Mrs 
Veal  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs  fiargraye 
j  from  her  childhood.  Mrs  Veal's  circumstances  were 
then  mean ;  her  father  did  not  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren as  he  ought,  so  that  they  were  exposed  to  hard- 
ships. And  Mrs  Bargraye  in  those  days  nad  as  unkind 
a  father,  though  she  wanted  neither  for  food  nor 
clothing ;  while  Mrs  Veal  wanted  for  both,  insomuch 
that  she  would  ofbeu  say, '  Mrs  Bargraye,  you  are  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  friend  I  haye  in  the  world ; 
and  no  circumstance  of  life  shall  eyer  dissolye  my 
friendship.'  They  would  often  condole  each  others 
adyerse  fortunes,  and  read  together  Drelincourt  upon 
Death,  and  other  good  books ;  and  so,  like  two  Chris- 
tian friends,  they  comforted  each  other  under  their 
Horrow. 

Some  time  after,  Mr  Veal's  friends  got  him  a  place 
in  the  customhouse  at  Doyer,  which  occasioned  Mrs 
Veal,  by  little  and  little,  to  fall  off  from  her  intimacy 
^vith  Mrs  Bargraye,  though  there  was  neyer  any  such 
thing  as  a  quarrel ;  but  an  indifferency  came  on  by 
decrees,  till  at  last  Mrs  Bargraye  had  not  seen  her  in 
two  years  and  a-half,  though  aboye  a  twelyemonth  of 
the  time  Mrs  Bargraye  hatu  been  absent  from  Doyer, 
and  this  last  half  year,  has  been  in  Canterbury  about 
'  two  monthd  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
own. 

In  this  house,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  one  thou- 
sand seyen  hundred  and  fiye,  she  was  sitting  alone  im 
the  forenoon,  thinking  oyer  her  unfortunate  life,  and 
ai^uing  herself  into  a  due  resignation  to  Proyidence, 
though  her  condition  seemed  hard :  '  And,'  said  she, 
'  I  haye  been  proyided  for  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  be  still,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  my  afflic- 
tions shall  end  when  it  is  most  fit  for  me.'  And  then 
took  up  her  sewing  work,  which  she  had  no  sooner 
done  but  she  hears  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  slje  went 
to  see  who  was  there,  and  this  proyed  to  be  Mrs  Veal, 
her  old  friend,  who  was  in  a  riding  habit.  At  that 
moment  of  time  the  clock  struck  twelye  at  noon. 

'  Madam,'  says  Mrs  Bargraye,  '  I  am  surprised  to 

see  you,  you  haye  been  fio  long  a  stranger ;'  but  told 

her  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  salute 

her,  which  Mrs  Veal  complied  with,  till  their  lips 

almost  touched,  and  then  Mrs  Veal  drew  her  hand 

across  her  own  eyes,  and  said,  '  I  am  not  yery  well,' 

and  so  waived  it.    She  told  Mrs  Bargraye  she  was 

going  a  journey,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  see  her  first. 

*  But,'  says  Mrs  Bargraye, '  how  can  you  take  a  journey 

alone !    I  am  amazed  at  it,  because  I  know  you  haye 

a  fond  brother.'     *  Oh,'  says  Mrs  Veal,  *  I  gave  my 

brother  the  slip,  and  came  away,  because  I  had  so 

I  great  a  desire  to  see  you  before  1  took  my  journey.' 

So  Mrs  Bargrave  went  in  with  her  into  another  room 

I  within  the  first,  and  Mrs  Veal  sat  her  down  in  an 

i  elbow-chair,  in  which  Mrs  Barnave  was  sitting  when 

I  she  heard  Mrs  Veal  knock.    'Then,'  says  Mrs  Veal, 

I  '  ray  dear  friend,  I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  finend- 

ship  again,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  breach  of 

it;  and  if  you  can  fozgire  me,  you  are  the  best 


of  women.'  '  Oh,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  '  do  not  men- 
tion such  a  thing ;  I  have  not  ha4  an  uneasy  thought 
about  it ;  I  can  easily  forgive  it.'  '  What  did  you 
think  of  met'  said  Mn  Veal.  Says  Mrs  Bargrave, 
'I  thought  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  prosperity  hod  made  you  forget  yourself 
and  me.'  Then  Mrs  Veal  reminded  Mrs  Bargrave 
of  the  many  friendly  offices  she  did  her  in  former 
days,  and  much  of  the  conversation  they  had  with 
each  other  in  the  times  of  their  adversity ;  what  books 
they  read,  and  what  comfort  in  particular  they  re- 
ceived from  Drelincourt's  Book  of  Death,  which  was 
the  best,  she  said,  on  the  subject  ever  wrote.  She  also 
mentioned  Dr  Sherlock,  and  two  Dutch  books,  which 
were  translated,  wrote  upon  death,  and  several  others. 
But  Drelincourt,  she  said,  had  the  clearest  notions 
of  death,  and  of  the  future  state,  of  any  who  had 
handled  that  subject.  Then  she  asked  Mrs  Bargrave 
whether  she  had  Drelincourt  I  She  said,  *  Yes.'  Says 
Mrs  Veal,  *  Fetch  it.'  And  so  Mrs  Bargrave  goes  up 
stairs,  and  brings  it  down.  Says  Mrs  Veal,  *Dear 
Mrs  Bargrave,  if  the  eyes  of  our  faith  were  as  open  as 
the  eyes  of  our  body,  we  should  see  numbers  of  angels 
about  us  for  our  guard.  The  notions  we  have  of 
Heaven  now  are  nothing  like  what  it  is,  as  Drelin- 
court says ;  therefore  be  comforted  under  your  afflic- 
tions, and  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  a  particular 
regaid  to  you,  and  that  your  afflictions  are  marks  of 
Qod's  favour ;  and  when  they  have  done  the  business 
they  are  sent  for,  they  shall  be  removed  from  you. 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what  I  say 
to  you,  one  minute  of  future  happiness  will  infinitely 
reward  you  for  all  your  sufferings.  For  I  can  never 
believe  (and  claps  her  hand  upon  her  knee  with 
great  earnestness,  which,  indeed,  ran  through  most  of 
her  discourse)  that  ever  God  will  suffer  you  to  spend 
all  your  days  in  this  afflicted  state.  But  be  assured 
that  your  afflictions  shall  leave  you,  or  you  them,  in  a 
short  time.'  She  spake  in  that  pathetical  and 
heavenly  manner,  that  Mrs  Bargrave  wept  several 
times,  she  was  so  deeply  affected  with  it. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  mentioned  Dr  Kenrick's  Ascetic, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Their  pattern  she  re- 
commended to  our  imitation,  and  said,  *  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  like  this  of  our  age.  For  now,'  says 
she, '  there  is  nothing  but  vain  frouiy  discourse,  which 
is  far  different  from  theirs.  Theirs  was  to  edification, 
and  to  build  one  another  up  in  faith,  so  that  they 
were  not  as  we  are,  nor  are  we  as  they  were.  But,' 
said  she,  '  we  ought  to  do  as  they  did ;  there  was  a 
hearty  friendship  among  them ;  but  where  is  it  now  to 
be  found  t'  Says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  a  true  friend  in  these  days.'  Says  Mrs  Veal, 
'  Mr  Norris  has  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  called  Friend- 
ship in  Perfection,  which  I  wonderfully  admire.  Have 
you  seen  the  book  V  says  Mrs  Veal.  *  No,'  says  Mrs 
Bargrave,  *  but  I  have  the  verses  of  my  own  writing 
out.*  *Have  youl*  says  Mrs  Veal;  *then  fetch 
them  ;'  which  she  did  from  above  stairs,  and  offered 
them  to  Mrs  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and  waived 
the  thing,  saying,  'holding  down  her  head  would 
make  it  achef  and  then  desiring  Mrs  Bargrave  to 
read  them  to  her,  which  she  did.  As  they  were  ad- 
miring Friendship,  Mrs  Veal  said,  '  Dear  Mrs  Bar- 
graye, I  shall  love  tou  for  ever.'  In.  these  vers^ 
there  is  twice  used  the  word  '  Elysian.'  '  Ah !'  says 
Mrs  Veal, '  these  poets  have  such  names  for  Heaven.* 
She  would  often  draw  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes, 
and  say,  '  Mrs  Bargraye,  do  not  you  think  I  am 
mightily  impaired  by  my  fits  1'  '  No,'  says  Mrs  Bar* 
grave, '  I  think  you  look  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  you.' 

After  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put  in 
much  finer  words  than  Mrs  Bargrave  said  she  could 
pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  tli^n  she  can  remember 
(for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  an  hour  and  three 
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Quarters'  conyersation  could  all  bo  retained,  though 
the  main  of  it  she  thinks  she  does),  she  said  to  Mrs 
Baisiare  she  would  haye  her  write  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  and  tell  him  she  would  haye  him  giye  rinp 
to  such  and  such ;  and  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold 
in  her  cabinet,  and  that  she  would  haye  two  broad 
pieces  giyen  to  her  cousin  Watson. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Mrs  Baigraye  thought  that  a 
fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed  herself  on  a 
chair  just  before  ner  knees,  to  keep  her  from  falling  to 
the  ground,  if  her  fits  should  occasion  it;  for  the 
elbow-chair,  she  thought,  would  keep  her  from  falling 
on  either  side.  And  to  diyert  Mrs  Veal,  as  she 
thought,  took  hold  of  her  gown  sleeye  seyeral  times, 
and  commended  it.  Mrs  Veal  told  her  it  was  a 
scoured  silk,  and  newly  made  up.  But  for  all  this, 
Mrs  Veal  persisted  in  her  request,  and  told  Mrs  Bur- 
graye  she  must  not  deny  her.  And  she  would  haye 
her  tell  her  brother  all  their  conyersation  when  she 
had  opportunity.  'Dear  Mrs  Veal,'  says  Mrs  Bar- 
graye,  *  this  seems  so  impertinent,  that  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  a  mortifying  story 
will  our  conyersation  be  to  a  young  gentleman.  Why,' 
says  Mrs  Bairraye,  '  it  is  much  better,  methinks,  to 
do  it  yourself?  *  No,'  says  Mrs  Veal, '  though  it  seems 
impertinent  to  you  now,  you  will  see  more  reasons 
for  it  hereafter.'  Mrs  Baigraye,  then,  to  satisfy  her 
importunity,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink,  but 
Mrs  Veal  said,  '  Let  it  alone  now,  but  do  it  when  I 
am  gone  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it ;'  which  was 
one  of  the  last  tilings  she  enjoined  her  at  parting,  and 
so  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  asked  for  Mrs  Bargraye's  daughter ; 
she  said  she  was  not  at  home.  '  But  if  you  haye  a 
mind  to  see  her,'  says  Mrs  Bargraye,  '  I'll  send  for 
her.'  '  Do,'  says  Mrs  Veal ;  on  which  she  left  her, 
and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  see  her ;  amd  by  the  time 
Mrs  Bargraye  was  returning,  Mrs  Veal  was  got  with- 
out the  door,  in  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beast- 
market,  on  a  Saturday  (which  is  market-day),  and 
stood  ready  to  part  as  soon  as  Mrs  Baivraye  came  to 
her.  She  asked  her  why  she  was  in  such  haste.  She 
said  she  must  be  going,  though  perhaps  she  might  not 
go  her  journey  till  Monday ;  and  told  Mrs  Bargraye 
she  hoped  she  should  see  her  acain  at  her  cousin 
Watson's,  before  she  went  whither  she  was  going. 
Then  she  said  she  would  take  her  leaye  of  her,  and 
walked  from  Mrs  Bargraye,  in  her  yiew,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  three  quarters 
after  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  twelye  o'clock 
at  noon,  of  her  fits,  and  had  not  aboye  four  hours' 
senses  before  her  death,  in  which  time  she  receiyed 
the  sacrament.  The  next  day  after  Mrs  Veal's  appear- 
ance, being  Sunday,  Mrs  Baigraye  was  mightily  in- 
disposed with  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat,  that  she  could 
not  go  out  that  day ;  but  on  Monday  morning  she 
sends  a  person  to  Captain  Watson's,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Veal  was  there.  They  wondered  at  Mrs  Baigrave's 
inquiry,  and  sent  her  word  she  was  not  there,  nor  was 
expected.  At  this  answer,  Mrs  Baigraye  told  the 
maid  she  had  certainly  mistook  the  name,  or  made 
some  blunder.  And  though  she  was  ill,  she  put  on 
her  hood,  and  went  herself  to  Captain  Watson's,  though 
she  knew  none  of  the  family,  to  see  if  Mrs  Veal  was 
there  or  not.  They  said  they  wondered  at  her  asking, 
for  that  she  had  not  been  in  town  ;  they  were  sure,  if 
she  had,  she  would  haye  been  there.  Says  Mrs  Bar- 
graye, '  I  am  sure  she  was  with  me  on  Saturday 
almost  two  hours.'  They  said  it  was  impossible,  for 
they  must  haye  seen  her  if  she  had.  In  comes  Cap- 
tain Watson,  while  they  were  in  dispute,  and  said 
that  Mrs  Veal  was  certainly  dead,  and  the  escutcheons 
were  making.  This  strangely  surprised  Mrs  Bargraye, 
when  she  sent  to  the  person  immediately  who  had  the 
care  of  them,  and  found  it  true.    Then  she  related 


the  whole  story  to  Captain  Watson's  family ;  and  what 
gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped ;  and  that  Hn  Veal 
told  her  that  it  was  scoured.  Then  Mrs  Watson  cried 
out,  *  You  haye  seen  her  indeed,  for  none  knew,  but 
Mrs  Veal  and  myself,  that  the  gown  was  soouied.'  And 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  she  described  the  gown  ei- 
actly ; '  for,'  said  she,  *  I  helped  her  to  make  it  up.'  This 
Mrs  Watson  blazed  all  about  the  town,  and  avoached 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mrs  Baigrare's 
seeing  Mrs  Veal's  apparition.  And  Captain  Watson 
carried  two  gentlemen  immediately  to  Mrs  BargiaTc's 
house,  to  hear  the  relation  from  her  own  mouth.  And 
when  it  spread  so  fast,  that  gentlemen  and  penons  of 

auality,  tne  judicious  and  sceptical  part  of  the  world, 
ocked  in  upon  her,  it  at  last  became  such  a  task,  that 
she  was  forced  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  for  they  were  in 
general  extremely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
and  plainly  saw  that  Mrs  Bargraye  was  no  hypochon- 
driac, for  she  always  appears  with  such  a  cheerful  air 
and  pleasing  mien,  that  she  has  gained  the  faTonr  and 
esteem  of  all  the  gentry ;  and  it  is  thought  a  great  i 
fayour  if  they  can  but  get  the  relation  from  her  own  i 
mouth.  I  should  haye  told  you  before,  that  Mn  Veal  ' 
told  Mrs  Baigraye  that  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  < 
were  just  come  down  fifom  London  to  see  her.    Saji 
Mrs  Baigraye,  '  How  came  you  to  order  matters  so 
strangely  V    *  It  could  not  be  helped,'  said  Mn  Veal. 
And  her  brother  and  sister  did  come  to  see  her,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Doyer  just  as  Mn  Veal  was  ex- 
piring.   Mrs  Baigraye  asked  her  whether  she  would  , 
drink  some  tea.    Says  Mrs  Veal,  'I  do  not  care  if  I 
do ;  but  111  warrant  you  this  mad  fellow  (meaning 
Mrs  Baigraye's  husband)  has  broke  all  your  trinkets.' 
*  But,'  says  Mrs  Baigraye,  *  111  get  something  to  drink 
in  for  all  that ;'  but  Mrs  Veal  waiyed  it,  and  nid, 
'  It  is  no  matter ;  let  it  alone ;'  and  so  it  passed. 

All  the  time  I  sat  with  Mrs  Bargraye,  which  wai 
some  hours,  she  recollected  fresh  sayings  oifMn  Veal. 
And  one  material  thing  more  she  told  Mrs  Baignre, 
that  old  Mr  Bretton  allowed  Mn  Veal  ten  pounds  I 
a-year,  which  was  a  secret,  and  unknown  to  Mrs  Ba^ 
graye  till  Mn  Veal  told  her. 

Mn  Baigraye  neyer  yaries  in  her  stoiy,  which 
puzzles  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  are  unwUling 
to  belieye  it.  A  seryant  in  the  neighboui's  yard  ad- 
Joining  to  Mn  Baigraye's  house,  heud  her  talking  to 
somebody  an  hour  of  the  time  Mn  Veal  was  with  her. 
Mn  Bai^ye  went  out  to  her  next  neighbour'*  the 
yery  moment  she  parted  with  Mn  Veal,  and  told  her 
what  rayishing  conyersation  she  had  with  an  old  friend, 
and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelincourt's  Book  of  Death 
is,  since  this  happened,  bought  up  strangely.  And  it 
is  to  be  obsenred,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  Mn  Bargraye  has  undergone  upon  this 
account,  she  neyer  took  the  ralue  of  a  fartlung,  nor 
suffered  her  daughter  to  take  anything  of  any  body, 
and  therefore  can  haye  no  interest  in  telling  the  stoiT. 

But  Mr  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifle  the  mtktta, 
and  said  he  would  see  Mn  Bargraye :  but  yet  it  b 
certain  matter  of  fact  that  he  has  been  at  Captain 
Watson's  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  yet  nercr 
went  near  Mn  Bargraye;  and  some  of  his  friend* 
report  her  to  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  knew  of  Mr  Bret- 
ton's  ten  pounds  a-year.  But  the  person  who  pretenda 
to  say  BO,  has  the  reputation  to  be  a  notorious  liar 
among  persons  whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted 
credit.  Now,  Mr  Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
to  say  she  lies,  but  says  a  bad  husband  has  cmfd 
her ;  but  she  needs  only  present  henelf,  and  it  will 
effectually  confute  that  pretence.  Mr  Veal  •J'^* 
asked  his  sister  on  her  death-bed  whether  she  had  a 
mind  to  dispose  of  anything!  And  she  aaid  no.  Kow, 
the  things  which  Mn  VeJ's  apparition  would  hare 
disposed  of,  were  so  trifling,  and  nothing  of  juftice 
aimed  at  in  the  disposal,  that  the  deup  of  it  apptsn 
to  me  to  be  only  in  order  to  make  M»  Bttgraye  « 
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to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  her  appearance,  as  to 
satisfy  the  world  of  the  reality  thereof,  as  to  what 
&he  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  to  secure  her  reputation 
among  the  reasonable  and  understanding  part  of  man- 
kind. And  then,  again,  Mr  Veal  owns  that  there  was 
a  puise  of  gold ;  but  it  was  not  found  in  her  cabinet, 
but  in  a  comb-box.  This  looks  improbable ;  for  that 
Mrs  Watson  o¥med  that  Mrs  Veal  was  so  rery  careful 
of  the  key  of  her  cabinet,  that  she  would  trust  nobody 
with  it ;  and  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  not  'trust  her 
gold  out  of  it.  And  Mrs  Veal's  often  drawing  her 
hands  OTor  her  eyes,  and  asking  Mrs  Bargrare  whether 
her  fits  had  not  impaired  her,  looks  to  me,  as  if  she 
did  it  on  purpose  to  remind  Mrs  Bargraye  of  her  fits, 
to  prepare  her  not  to  think  it  stranee  that  she  should 
put  her  upon  writing  to  her  bromer,  to  dispose  of 
ringu  and  gold,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  dying 
penon's  request ;  and  it  took  accordingly  with  Mrs 
Bargrave  as  the  effect  of  her  fits  coming  upon  her, 
and  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  her  wonderful 
love  to  her  and  care  of  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
affrighted,  which,  indeed,  appears  in  her  whole  ma- 
nagement, particularly  in  her  coming  to  her  in  the 
day-time,  wairing  the  salutation,  and  when  she  was 
alone ;  and  then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  pre- 
Tent  a  second  attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr  Veal  should  think  this  relation  a 
reflection  (as  it  is  plain  he  does,  by  his  endeavouring 
to  stifle  it),  I  cannot  imagine ;  because  the  generality 
believe  her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her  discourse  was  so 
heavenly.  Her  two  great  errands  were,  to  comfort 
Mn  Baigraye  in  her  affliction,  and  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness for  her  breach  of  friendship,  and  with  a  pious 
discourse  to  encourage  her.  So  that,  after  all,  to 
suppose  that  Mrs  Ba^rave  could  hatch  such  an  in- 
vention as  this  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  noon 
(supposing  that  she  knew  of  Mrs  Veal's  death  the 
very  first  moment),  without  jumbling  circumstances, 
and  without  any  interest  too,  she  must  be  more  witty, 
fortunate,  and  wicked,  too,  than  any  indifferent  per- 
son, 1  daresay,  will  allow.  I  asked  Mrs  Baigrave 
several  times  if  she  was  sure  she  felt  the  gown?  She 
answered  modestly,  *  If  my  senses  be  to  be  relied  on, 
I  am  sure  of  it.'  I  asked  her  if  she  heard  a  sound 
when  she  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  knee!  She 
i«aid  she  did  not  remember  she  did,  but  said  she  ap- 
peared to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did  who  talked 
with  her.  '  And  I  may,'  said  she,  *  be  as  soon  per- 
suaded that  your  apparition  is  talking  to  me  now,  as 
that  I  did  not  really  see  her ;  for  I  was  under  no  man- 
ner of  fear,  and  received  her  as  a  friend,  and  parted 
with  her  as  such.  J  would  not,'  says  she, '  give  one 
farthing  to  make  any  one  believe  it ;  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  it ;  nothing  but  trouble  is  entailed  upon  me 
for  a  lone  time,  for  aught  I  know ;  and  had  it  not 
come  to  light  by  accident,  it  would  never  have  been 
inade  public'  But  now  she  says  she  will  make  her 
own  private  use  of  it,  and  keep  herself  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  she  can  ;  and  so  sne  has  done  since.  She 
says  she  had  a  gentleman  who  came  thirty  miles  to  her 
to  hear  the  relation ;  and  that  she  had  told  it  to  a  room- 
ful of  people  at  the  time.  Several  particular  gentle- 
men have  had  the  stoiy  from  Mrs  Baigrave's  own 
mouth. 

This  thing  has  rerj  much  affected  me,  and  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best-grounded  matter 
of  fact.  And  why  we  should  dispute  matter  of  fact, 
because  we  cannot  solve  things  ox  which  we  can  have 
no  certain  or  demonstrative  notions,  seems  strange  to 
me ;  Mrs  Bargrave's  authority  and  sincerity  alone 
would  have  been  undoubted  in  any  other  case. 

[7%«  Great  Plague  in  London,] 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into  the 
fields  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see 


how  things  were  managed  in  the  river,  and  among  the 
ships  ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in  shipping,  I  had 
a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
securing  one's  self  firom  the  infection,  to  have  retired 
into  a  snip  ;  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
in  that  point,  I  turned  away  over  the  fields,  from  Bow 
to  Broniley,  and  dovm  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that 
are  there  for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank  or 
sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked  a 
while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ;  at 
last  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  distance,  witn  this 
poor  man.  First  I  asked  him  how  people  did  there- 
abouts !  Alas  1  sir,  says  he,  almost  desolate  ;  all  dead 
or  sick  :  Here  are  veiy  few  families  in  this  part,  or 
in  that  village,  pointing  at  Poplar,  where  half  of 
them  are  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then 
he,  pointing  to  one  house,  There  they  are  all  dead, 
said  he,  and  the  house  stands  open ;  nobody  dares  go 
into  it.  A  poor  thief,  says  he,  ventured  in  to  st^l 
something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was 
carried  to  the  churchyard  too,  last  night.  Then  he 
pointed  to  several  other  houses.  There,  says  he,  they 
are  all  dead,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children. 
There,  says  he,  they  are  shut  up;  you  see  a  watchman 
at  the  door ;  and  so  of  other  nouses.  Why,  says  I, 
what  do  you  here  all  alone !  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a 
poor  desolate  man  ;  it  hath  pleased  Qod  I  am  not 
yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dead.  How  do  you  qiean  then,  said  I,  that 
you  are  not  visited  \  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my  house, 
pointing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  and  thexe 
my  poor  wife  and  two  children  live,  said  he,  if  they 
may  be  said  to  live ;  for  my  wife  and  one  of  the 
children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And 
with  that  word  I  saw  the  tears  run  very  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I 
assure  you. 

But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  t  How  can 
you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood !  Oh,  sir, 
says  he,  the  Lord  forbid  ;  I  do  not  abandon  them  ;  I 
work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am  able  ;  and,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want.  And  with  that  I 
observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a 
countenance  that  presently  told  me  I  had  happened 
on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious,  reli- 
gious, good  man  ;  and  his  ejaculation  was  an  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness,  that,  in  such  a  condition  as  he 
was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  family  did  not 
want.  Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mercy,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do 
you  live  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  is  now  upon  us  all !  Why,  sir,  says  he, 
I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says  he,  and 
the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house  ;  I  work  in  it  in  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and  what  I  get  I 
lay  it  dovm  upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a 
broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good 
way  fifom  his  house  ;  and  then,  says  he,  I  halloo  and 
call  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and  Uiey  come  and 
fetch  it. 

Well,  friend,  says  I,  but  how  can  you  get  money  as 
a  waterman  f  Does  anybody  go  by  water  these  times  T 
Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there 
does.  Do  you  see  there,  says  he,  five  ships  lie  at 
anchor !  pointing  down  the  river  a  good  way  below  the 
town  ;  and  do  you  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie 
at  the  chain  there,  and  at  anchor  yonder  !  pointing 
above  the  town.  All  those  ships  have  families  on 
board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like, 
who  have  locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board, 
close  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ;  and  I  tend 
on  them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  cany  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  mi^  not 
be  obliged  to  come  on  shore  ;  and  evezy  night  I  fasten 
my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  there  I 
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sleep  bj  myflelf ;  and  blessed  be  God,  I  am  preaeired 
hitherto. 

Well,  said  I,  friend,  but  will  they  let  you  come  on 
board  after  you  hare  been  on  shore  here,  when  this 
has  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is  1 

Why,  as  to  that,  said  he,  1  rery  seldom  go  up  the 
ship-side,  but  deliver  what  I  bring  to  their  boat,  or 
lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on  board ;  if  I  did, 
I  think  they  are  in  no  danger  from  me,  for  I  never 
go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or  touch  anybody,  no,  not 
of  my  own  family ;  but  I  fetch  provisions  for  them. 

Nay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  wone,  for  you  must 
have  those  provisions  of  somebody  or  other ;  and  since 
all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dan- 
gerous 80  much  as  to  speak  with  anybody;  for  the 
village,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  London, 
though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Tluit  is  true,  added  he,  but  ^ou  do  not  understand 
me  right.  I  do  not  buy  provisions  for  them  here ;  I 
row  up  to  Greenwich,  and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and 
sometimes  I  row  down  the  river  to  Woolwich,  and  buy 
there ;  then  I  go  to  single  farm-houses  on  the  Kentish 
side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and 
butter,  fuid  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom 
come  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give  them 
a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night. 

poor  man !  said  I,  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten 
for  them ! 

I  have  gotten  four 'shillings,  said  he,  which  is  a 
great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ;  but  they 
have  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and 
some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  ffiven  it  them  yet ! 

No,  said  he,  but  I  have  culed,  and  my  wife  has 
answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her. 
Poor  woman !  says  he,  she  is  brought  sadlv  down  ;  she 
has  had  a  swelling,  and  it  is  broke,  and  I  hope  she 
will  recover,  but  I  fear  the  child  ^1  die ;  but  it  is 
the  Lord !    Here  he  stopt,  and  wept  very  much. 

Well,  honest  friend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  com- 
forter, if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God;  he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judg- 
ment. 

Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are 
spared  ;  and  who  am  I  to  repine ! 

Say*st  thou  so,  said  I  ;  and  how  much  less  is  my 
foith  than  thine  !  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  sug- 
gesting how  much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation 
was,  on  which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ; 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly ;  that  he  had  a  family  to 
bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine 
was  mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependence  and  a 
courage  resting  on  God;  and  yet,  that  he  used  all 
possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed,  I  could  no  more 
refram  from  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman 
opened  the  door,  and  called  Robert,  Robert;  he 
answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  moments  and  he 
would  come ;  so  he  ran  down  the  common  stairs  to 
his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was  the  pro- 
vinions  he  had  brought  from  the  ships ;  and  when  he 
returned,  he  hallooed  again;  then  he  went  to  the 
great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the 
sack,  and  laid  all  out,  everything  by  themselves,  and 
then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  them  away;  and  he  called,  and  said,  such  a 
captain  had  sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain 
such  a  thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  has  sent  it 
all,  give  thiuJcs  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had 
taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak,  she  could  not  carry  it 
at  once  in,  though  the  weight  was  not  mudi  neither; 


so  she  left  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a  little  bag,  and 
left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till  she  came  again. 

Well,  but,  says  I  to  him,  did  you  leave  her  the  fou- 
shiUings  too,  which  you  said  was  your  week's  pay ! 

Yes,  yes,  says  he,  you  shall  hear  her  own  iL  So  he 
calls  again,  Rachel,  Rachel,  which,  it  aeems^  was  her 
name,  did  you  take  up  the  money !  Yei,  said  she. 
How  much  was  it!  said  he.  Four  shillings  and  a 
groat,  said  she.  Well,  well,  says  he,  the  Lord  kc«p 
you  all ;  and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrun  contributing  tean  to  this 
man's  story,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my  charity  for 
his  assistfuice ;  so  I  called  him.  Hark  thee,  friend,  nid 
I,  come  hither,  for  I  believe  thou  art  in  health,  ti&at  I 
may  venture  thee ;  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  which 
was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  saya  I,  go  and  c^ 
thy  Rachel  onoe  more,  and  give  her  a  little  more  com- 
fort from  me  ;  God  will  never  forsake  a  £unily  that 
trust  in  him  as  thou  dost :  so  I  gave  him  four  other 
shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  stone,  and 
call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's  thank- 
fulness, neither  could  he  express  it  himself  but  by 
tears  running  down  his  face.  He  called  his  wife,  and 
told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  upon 
hearing  their  condition,  to  give  them  all  that  money; 
and  a  great  deal  more  such  as  that  h«  said  to  her. 
The  woman,  too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thankfidnea, 
as  well  to  Heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  |ncked  it 
up ;  and  I  parted  with  no  money  aU  that  year  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

[TU  TrouhUs  of  a  Toung  TTUef.} 
[From  the  •  Life  of  Colonel  Jack.*] 

I  have  often  thought  since  that,  and  with  some 
mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  more  wealth  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with  [five  pounds,  his  share  of  the  plunder] ; 
for  lodging  I  had  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide 
my  money  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  bat  sndi  as  I  say 
was  full  of  holes  ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  world  that 
I  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lay  it  up  for  me ;  for 
being  a  poor,  naked,  ragged  boy,  they  would  presently 
say  I  had  robbed  somebody,  and  pohaps  lay  hold  of 
me,  and  my  money  would  be  my  crime,  as  they  sav 
it  often  is  in  foreign  countries ;  and  now,  as  I  was  foil  i 
of  wealth,  behold  1  was  full  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to 
secure  my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  this  held  me 
so  long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the  next  day, 
that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried.  '     ' 

Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this  mon«T   j 
was  to  me  all  that  night.     I  carried  it  in  my  hand  & 
good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold  all  but  146. ;  and  that  i«   i 
to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that  14s.  was  more  dif-   , 
ficult  to  carry  than  the  four  guineas.    At  la«t  I  »t   , 
down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  shoes,  and  put  tbe   , 
four  guineas  into  that ;  but  after  I  had  gone  awhile, 
my  snoe  hurt  me  so  I  could  not  so,  so  x  was  fiiin  to   ' 
sit  down  again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  cany   | 
it  in  my  hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  rae  in  the 
street,  and  1  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  altogeder,  and   ; 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.    I  have  often  since  heard   ; 
people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  of  monry   I 
that  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  a  fool 
clout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  doat ;  for  it   < 
was  foul,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  but  it   [ 
served  me  till  I  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  then   i 
I  sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennd,  and   , 
so  then  put  my  money  in  again.  j 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodging  in 
the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  bo  to  ue^  I  ; 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  1  had  let  any  of  the 
black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it,  I  should  have  bees 
smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it,  or  robbed  of  it,  or  some 
trick  or  other  put  upon  me  for  it ;  so  I  knew  not  what  j 
to  do,  but  lay  with  it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  is  < 
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mj  bosom ;  but  then  aleep  went  from  my  eyes.  Oh, 
the  weight  of  human  care  I  I,  a  poor  beggar  boy, 
could  not  sleep,  so  soon  as  I  had  but  a  little  money 
to  keep,  who,  before  that,  could  hare  slept  upon  a 
heap  of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Ereiy  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  tiy  to 
go  to  sleep  again,  but  could  not  for  a  long  while ;  dien 
drop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy  came  into  my 
head,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream  of  the 
money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell  that  I  had 
money ;  which,  if  1  should  do,  and  one  of  the  rogues 
should  hear  me,  they  would  pick  it  out  of  my  bosom, 
and  of  my  hand  too,  without  waking  me ;  and  after 
that  thought  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  more;  so  I 
passed  that  night  OTer  in  care  and  anxiety  enough^ 
and  this,  I  may  safely  say,  was  the  first  night's  rest 
that  I  lost  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day^  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we  lay 
in,  and  rambled  abroad  In  the  fields  towards  Stepney, 
and  there  I  mused  and  considered  what  I  should  do 
with  this  money,  and  many  a  time  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  all  my  ruminating  upon  it, 
and  what  course  I  should  take  with  it,  or  where  I 
should  put  it,  I  could  not  hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or 
any  possible  method  to  secure  it ;  and  it  perplexed  me 
90,  that  at  last,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and 
cried  heartily. 

When  my  crying  was  orer,  the  case  was  the  same ; 
I  had  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I  could 
not  tell :  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  should 
look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and  see  to  hide  it 
there,  till  I  should  hare  occasion  for  it.  Big  with  this 
dlscoreiy,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  began  to  Took  about 
me  for  a  tree ;  but  there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields 
about  Stepney  or  Mile-end  that  looked  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  there  were  any,  ihat  I  began  to  loox  nar- 
rowly at,  the  fields  were  so  full  of  people,  that  they 
would  see  if  I  went  to  hide  anything  there,  and  I 
thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  two 
men  in  particular  foUowed  me  to  see  what  I  intended 
to  do. 

This  droye  me  further  ofiT,  and  I  crossed  the  road  at 
Slilenend,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  went  down 
a  lane  that  goes  awi^  to  the  Blind  Beggar's  at  Beth- 
nal  Green.  When  I  got  a  little  way  in  the  lane,  I 
fband  a  footpath  oyer  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields 
sereral  trees  for  my  turn,  as  I  thought :  at  last,  one 
tree  had  a  little  hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my 
reach,  uid  I  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when 
I  came  there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I 
thought,  a  place  yery  fit;  so  I  placed  my  treasure 
there,  and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it;  but 
behold,  putting  my  hand  in  ^pun,  to  la;jr  it  more 
commodiously,  as  I  thought,  ot  a  sudden  it  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and 
my  little  parcel  was  fallen  in  out  of  my  reach,  and  how 
far  it  might  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my 
money  was  quite  gone,  irrecoyerably  lost ;  there  could 
be  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  eyer  to  see  it  again, 
for  'twas  a  yast  great  tree. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a  fool 
I  was  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  ways  to  keep 
my  money,  but  I  must  come  thus  far  to  throw  it  into 
a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my 
hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  be 
found,  nor  any  end  of  the  hole  or  carity ;  I  got  a  stick 
of  the  tree,  and  thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was 
one ;  then  I  cried,  nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a 
passion;  then  I  got  down  the  tree  a^in,  then  up 
again,  and  thrust  in  my  hand  again  till  I  scratched 
my  arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  while 


most  yiolently ;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  halfpenny  roll, 
and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried  again :  then  I 
came  away  in  despair,  ciying  and  roaring  like  a  little 
boy  that  had  been  whinped ;  then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  tree,  and  up  tne  tree  again,  and  thus  I  did 
seyeral  times. 

The  last  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree,  I  happened 
to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I  went  up 
and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  also;  and 
behold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of 
it  close  to  the  ground,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  hare ; 
and  looking  in  the  open  place,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy  there  lay  my  money  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped 
up  just  as  I  had  put  it  into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  be- 
in^  hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been  some  moss  or 
light  stufiT,  which  I  had  not  judgment  enough  to  know 
was  not  firm,  that  had  given  way  when  it  came  to 
drop  out  of  my  hand,  and  so  it  had  slipped  quite 
down  at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child,  for  I 
hollowed  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then  I  ran 
to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kissed  the  dirty 
rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and  jumped  about, 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and,  in 
short,  I  knew  not  what,  much  less  do  I  know  now 
what  I  did,  though  I  shall  neyer  forget  the  thing j 
either  what  a  sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
thought  I  had  lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  orer- 
whelmed  me  when  I  had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy,  as  I 
haye  said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what  I  did ; 
but  when  that  was  over,  I  sat  down,  opened  the  foul 
clout  the  money  was  in,  looked  at  it,  told  it,  found  it 
was  all  there,  and  then  I. fell  a-crying  as  yiolently  as 
I  did  before,  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  it. 

[Advice  to  a  TotUk  ofJtambUng  JHapaskum.} 
[From '  BobinsQii  Crusoe.*] 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to 
any  triMC,  my  head  began  to  be  filled  yeiy  early  with 
rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who  was  yery  ancient, 
had  giren  me  a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as 
house  education  and  a  countiy  free  school  generally 
go,  and  designed  me  for  the  law:  but  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to  sea ;  and  my  in- 
clination to  this  led  me  so  stronsly  against  the  mil — 
nay,  the  commands — of  my  father,  and  against  all 
the  intreaties  and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other 
friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in 
that  propension  of  nature,  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  misery  which  was  to  befall  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  ^ye  man,  gaye  me  serious 
and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he  foresaw  was  my 
design.  He  called  me  one  morning  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  gout,  and  expostulated 
yery  warmly  with  me  upon  this  subject.  He  asked 
me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  incli- 
nation, X  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house  and  my 
native  country,  where  I  might  be  well  introduced,  and 
had  ^  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application 
and  industry,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He 
told  me  it  was  only  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  one 
hand,  or  of  aspiring  superior  &rtunes  'on  the  other, 
who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise  by  enter- 
prise, and  make  themselves  famous  in  undertakings 
of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road;  that  these 
things  were  all  either  too  far  above  me,  or  too  far 
below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  upper  station  of  low  life,  which 
he  had  found,  by  long  experience,  was  the  best  state 
in  the  world — the  most  suited  to  human  h^pinesa ; 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour 
and  sunerings,  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and 
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not  embamased  with  the  pride,  luxuiy,  ambition, 
and  envy,  of  the  upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told 
me  I  miffht  judge  of  the  happiness  of  this  state  by 
this  one  uiing,  namely,  that  this  was  the  state  of  lift 
which  all  other  people  enyied ;  that  kings  have  fre- 
quently lamented  the  miserable  consequences  of  beinf 
bom  to  great  things,  and  wished  they  had  been  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  two  extremes,  between  the  mean 
and  the  great ;  that  the  wise  man  gaye  his  testimony 
to  this,  as  the  just  standard  of  true  felicity,  when  he 
prayed  to  haye  neither  poyerty  nor  riches. 

He  bade  me  obserye  it,  and  I  should  always  find 
that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  among  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  but  that  the  nuddle 
station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and  was  not  exposed 
to  so  many  yicissitudes  as  the  higher  or  lower  part  of 
mankind ;  nay,  they  were  not  subjected  to  so  many 
distempers  and  uneasinesses,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
as  those  were  who,  by  yicious  liying,  luxury,  and  ex- 
trayagances  on  one  hand,  or  Mr  hajrd  labour,  want  of 
necessaries,  and  mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  distempers  upon  themselyes  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  way  of  liying ;  that  the  middle 
station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind  of  yirtues, 
and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace  and  plenty 
were  the  handmaids  of  a  middle  fortune ;  that  tem- 
perance, moderation,  quietness,  health,  society,  all 
agreeable  diversions,  and  all  desirable  pleasures,  were 
the  blessings  attending  the  middle  station  of  life; 
that  this  way  men  went  silently  and  smoothly  through 
the  world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it ;  not  embamuned 
with  the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head ;  not  sold 
to  a  life  of  slayety  for  daily  bread,  or  harassed  with 
perplexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul  of  peace 
and  the  body  of  rest ;  not  enraged  with  the  passion 
of  envy,  or  the  secret  burning  lust  of  ambition  for 
great  things  —  but  in  easy  circumstances,  sliding 
gently  through  the  world,  and  sensibly  tasting  the 
sweets  of  living  without  the  bitter ;  feeling  that  they 
arc  happpr,  and  learning,  by  every  day's  experience, 
to  know  it  more  sensibly. 

After  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  not  to  play  the  young  man,  or  to 
precipitate  myself  into  miseries,  which  nature,  and 
the  station  of  life  I  was  bom  in,  seem  to  have  pro- 
vided against ;  that  I  was  under  no  necessity  of  seek- 
ing my  bread;  that  he  would  do  well  for  me,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life 
which  he  had  been  just  recommending  to  me;  and 
that,  if  I  was  not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world, 
it  must  be  my  mere  fate,  or  fault,  Uiat  must  hinder 
it ;  and  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer  for, 
having  thus  discharged  his  duty,  in  warning  me 
against  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to  my 
hurt.  In  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  very  kind 
things  for  me,  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at  home  as 
he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  misfortunes  as  to  give  me  any  encouragement  to 
go  away;  and,  to  close  all,  he  told  me  I  had  my 
elder  brother  for  my  example,  to  whom  he  had  used 
the  same  earnest  persuasions  to  keep  him  from  eoing 
into  the  Low  Country  wan,  but  could  not  prevail,  his 
young  desires  prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army, 
where  he  was  killed ;  and  though  he  said  he  would 
not  cease  to  ptay  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say 
to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step,  Ood  would 
not  bless  me — and  I  would  have  leisure  hereafter  to 
reflect  upon  having  neglected  his  counsel,  when  there 
might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  recoveiy. 

BERNAIID  MAMDETILLE. 

Bkrnard  Mandbville,  author  of  The  Folk  of 
The  Beesj  was  a  nervous  and  graphic  vrriter,  who 
squandered  upon  useless  and  lax  speculations  powers 
that  would  haye  fitted  him  admirably  fbr  being  a 


noyelist  or  essayist  He  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1670,   ' 
but  seems  early  to  haye  come  to  England,  where  • 
he  practised  as  a  physician.    After  some  obscure   ' 
works,  Mandeville  produced,  in  1723,  hia  celebrated 
Fable  of  The  Beee,  or  Private  Vices  Made  PkbUc 
Benefits^  which  was  soon  rendered  conspicuous  by  , 
being  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  on  ' 
account  of  its  immoral  and  pernicious  tendency,  'i 
Bishop  Berkeley  answered  the  arguments  of  tlie 
Fable,  and  Mandeyille  replied  in  LeUers  to  Diom.  He 
also  published  Free  Thoughts  on  Rdigwn^  and  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  Honour^  and  the  Usefulness  of 
Christianity  in  War,  both  of  which,  like  his  FaUe, 
were  of  questionable  tendency.    He  died  in  1733. 

The  satire  of  Mandeyille  ia  general,  not  individual ; 
yet  his  examples  are  strong  and  liyely  pictures.   He 
describes  the  faults  and  corruptions  <^  dififerent  pro- 
f^ions  and  forms  of  society,  and  then  attempts  to 
show  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  grandeur  and  < 
worldly  happiness  of  the  whole.    If  mankind,  he 
says,  could  be  cured  of  the  failings  they  aienatoraDy 
gtulty  of,  they  would  cease  to  be  capable  of  forming 
yast,  potent,  and  polite  societies.    His  object  was 
chiefly  to  divert  the  reader,  being  conscious  that  , 
mankind  are  not  easily  reasoned  out  of  their  follies,  i 
Another  of  the  paradoxes  of  MaodeviUe  is,  that , 
charity  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  education,  axe  inju- 
rious to  the  lower  classes.    The  view  wtudi  he  takes 
of  human  nature  is  low  and  degrading  enou^  to  , 
haye  been  worthy  the  adoption  ^  Swifl ;  and  some 
of  his  descriptions  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  , 
dean.    For  example : 

I 

iFlaUery  <ifthe  OreaL] 

If  you  ask  me  where  to  look  for  those  beautifol 
shining  qualities  of  prime  ministers,  and  the  great  ', 
favourites  of  princes,  that  are  so  finely  painted  in 
dedications,  addresses,  epitaphs,  funeral  sentKnu,  and 
inscriptions,  I  answer,  tAciv,  and  nowhere  else.  Where 
would  you  look  for  the  excellency  of  a  statue  but  in 
that  part  which  you  see  of  it!     Tis  the  policed  > 
outside  only  that  has  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  , 
sculptor  to  boast  of;  what  is  out  of  sight  is  untoached. 
Would  you  break  the  head  or  cut  open  the  breast  to  ' 
look  for  the  brains  or  the  heart,  you  would  only  thow  , 
your  ignorance,  and  destroy  the  workmanship.    This 
has  of&n  made  me  compare  the  virtues  of  great  men  ' 
to  your  large  China  jars :  they^  make  a  fine  ahov,  , 
ana  are  ornamental  even  to  a  chimney.    One  would, 
by  the  bulk  the^  appear  in,  and  the  value  that  is  set 
upon  them,  think  they  might  be  very  useful ;  but 
look  into  a  thousand  of  them,  and  you  will  find  no- 
thing in  them  but  dust  and  cobwebs. 

[^Society  Compared  to  a  Bowl  of  Punch,] 

Abundance  of  moderate  men  I  know  that  are  ene- 
mies to  extremes  will  tell  me  that  frugality  might  hap- 
pily supply  the  place  of  the  two  vices,  prodiguity  and 
avarice ;  tnat  if  men  had  not  so  many  profuse  my^ 
of  spending  wealth,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  50 
many  evil  practices  to  scrape  it  together,  and  co&«- 
quently  that  the  same  number  of  men,  by  equally 
avoiding   both   extremes,  might  render  thcmselTcs 
more  happy,  and  be  less  vicious  without  than  tbet 
could  with  them.    Whoever  aigues  thus,  shows  hira-   ' 
self  a  better  man  than  he  is  a  politician.    Frugality  , 
is  like  honesty,  a  mean  starving  virtue,  that  is  oitly 
fit  for  small  societies  of  good  peaceable  men,  who  are  , 
contented  to  be  poor  so  they  may  be  easy  ;  bat  in  a 
large  stirring  nation,  you  may  haye  soon  enough  of 
it.    ^Tis  an  idle  dreaming  virtue  that  employs  no  , 
hands,  and  therefore  very  useless  in  a  trading  countiT, 
where  there  are  vast  numben  that  one  way  or  other 
must  be  all  set  to  work.    Prodigality  has  a  thoufsmd 
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inTentioDfl  to  keep  people  from  sitting  still,  that 
I  frugality  would  neyer  taink  of;  and  as  this  must 
!  consume  a  prodigious  wealth,  so  ayarice  again  knows 
I  innumerable  tricxs  to  rake  it  together,  whioi  frugality 
I  would  scorn  to  make  use  of. 

Authors  are  always  allowed  to  compare  small  things 
I  to  great  ones,  espnecially  if  they  ask  leaye  first ;  but  to 
I  compare  great  thin^  to  mean  triyial  ones  is  unsufifer- 
I  able,  unless  it  be  m  burlesque ;  oUierwise,  I  would 
I  compare  the  body  politic  (I  confess  the  simile  is  yery 
I  low)  to  a  bowl  of  punch.     Ayarice  should  be  the 
soaring,  and  prodigality  the  sweetening  of  it.    The 
water  I  would  call  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  credulity 
of  the  floating  insipid  multitude;  whilst  wisdom, 
honour,  fortitude,  and  the  rest  of  the  sublime  qualities 
of  men,  which,  separated  by  art  from  the  dregs  of 
nature,  the  fire  of  glory  has  exalted  and  refined  into 
a  spiritual  essence,  should  be  an  equiyalent  to  brandy. 
I  don't  doubt  but  a  Westphalian,  Laplander,  or  any 
other  dull  stranger  that  is  unacquainted  with  the 
wholesome  composition,  if  he  was  to  taste  the  seyeral 
ingredients  apart,  would  think  it  impossible  they 
should  make  any  tolerable  liquor.    The  lemons  would 
be  too  sour,  the  sugar  too  luscious,  the  brandy,  he 
will  say,  is  too  strong  eyer  to  be  drunk  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  water  he  will  call  a  tasteless  liquor,  only 
I  fit  for  cows  and  horses ;  yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
i  the  ingredients  I  named,  judiciously  mixed,  will 
!  make  an  excellent  liquor,  liked  of  and  admired  by 
men  of  exquisite  palates.* 

{^Pomp  and  Svperfimiy.'] 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity, 
of  any  country  whateyer,  had  no  yalue  for  earthly 
pleasures,  and  did  not  endeayour  to  gratify  their 
appetites,  why  are  enyy  and  reyenge,  so  raging  amons 
them,  and  all  the  other  passions,  improved  and  refined 
upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  than  anywhere  else ; 
and  why  are  their  repasts,  their  recreations,  and  whole 
manner  of  liying,  always  such  as  are  approyed  of, 
coveted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of 
the  same  country !    If,  despising  all  yisible  decora- 
tions, they  were  only  in  loye  with  ^e  embellishments 
of  the  mind,  why  should  they  borrow  so  man^  of  the 
implements,  and  make  use  of  the  most  darlmg  toys, 
of  the  luxurious  !    Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a 
bishop,  or  even  the  Grand  Siguier,  or  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  to  be  sood  and  yirtuous,  and  endeayour  the 
conquest  of  his  passions,  have  occasion  for  greater 
revenues,  richer  furniture,  or  a  more  numerous  attend- 
ance as  to  personal  service,  than  a  private  man! 
What  yirtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so 
much  pomp  and  superfluity  as  are  to  be  seen  by  all 
men  in  power  !^  A  man  has  as  much  opportimity  to 
practise  temperance  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal, 
as  he  that  is  constantly  served  with  three  courses  and 
a  dozen  dishes  in  each.    One  may  exercise  as  much 
patience  and  be  as  full  of  self-denial  on  a  few  flocks, 
without  curtains  or  tester,  as  in  a  yelvet  bed  that  is 
sixteen  foot  high.     The  virtuous  possessions  of  the* 
mind  are  neither  charge  nor  burden:    a  man  may 
bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a  garret,  forgiye 
injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a 
Hhirt  to  his  back  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  never  belieye 
but  that  an  indifferent  skuller,  if  he  was  intrusted 
with  it,  might  cany  all  the  learning  and  religion  that 
one  man  can  contain,  as  well  as  a  iMirge  with  six  oars, 
ei^ecially  if  it  was  but  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to 

*  This  simfle  of  MandevUIe  may  have  miggested  the  very 
humorous  one  in  the  '  lUdeoted  Addrenn,'  where  Cobbett  is 
mado  to  say — *  England  is  a  laige  euihenware  pipkin.  John 
Bull  is  the  beef  thrown  into  it  Taxes  are  the  hot  water  he 
boils  in.  Rotten  boroughs  are  the  fuel  that  biases  under  this 
uune  pipkin.  Parliament  is  the  ladle  that  stirs  the  hodge- 
podge.' 


Westminster;   or  that  humility  is  Ho  ponderous  a 
yirtue,  that  it  requires  six  horses  to  draw  it. 

AMDBSyr  FLETCHER  OF  6ALT017N. 

Ai«i>iUBw  Fletcheb,  bora  in  1653,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  knight,  succeeded  early  to  the  family  estate 
of  Saltoon,  and  represented  the  shire  of  Lothian  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n. 
He  opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  IL,  and  retired  to  Holland. 
His  estate  was  confiscated ;  but  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685.  Hap- 
pening, in  a  personal  scuflle,  to  kill  the  mayor  of 
Lynn,  Fletcher  again  went  abroad,  and  trayeUed  in 
Spain.  He  retorned  at  the  period  of  the  Bevolution, 
and  took  an  actiye  part  in  Scottish  affairs.  His 
opinions  were  republican,  and  he  was  of  a  haughty 
unbending  temper ;  *  braye  as  the  sword  he  wore,' 
according  to  a  contemporary,  *  and  bold  as  a  lion:  a 
sure  friend,  and  an  IrrecondLable  enemy:  would  lose 
his  life  readily  to  serye  his  country,  and  would  not 
do  a  base  thing  to  saye  it'  FLetdier  opposed  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707,  belieying, 
with  many  zealous  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of 
that  day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  ancient 
Caledonia.  He  died  in  1716.  Fletcher  wrote  seyeral 
political  discourses.  One  of  these,  entitled  Aa  Ac- 
etnmt  of  a  CkmoertaJtum  concerning  a  Right  Regulation 
of  GovemmaUs  fir  the  Common  Uood  of  Manhind^  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Marquia  of  Montrose^  the  JSarls  of  Rothes^ 
Roxburgh,  and  Haddington^  from  London,  the  first  of 
December,  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  contains 
some  strong  appeals  in  fayour  of  Scottish  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  some  just  and  manly  sentiments.  In 
this  letter  occurs  a  saying  often  quoted,  and  which 
has  been  (by  Lord  Brougham  and  others)  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Earl  A  Chatham :  *  I  knew  a  yery 
wise  man  that  belieyed  thai  if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  aU  the  ballade,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make 
the  laws  of  a  nation,^  The  newspaper  may  now  be 
said  to  haye  supplanted  the  ballad ;  yet,  during  the 
late  war,  the  nayal  songs  of  Dibdin  fanned  the  flame 
of  national  courage  and  patriotism.  An  excessiye 
admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led 
Fletcher  to  eulogise  eyen  the  slayery  that  preyailed 
in  those  states.  He  represents  their  condition  as 
happy  and  useful ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it,  he  paints 
the  state  of  the  lowest  class  in  Scotland  in  colours 
that,  if  true,  show  how  frightfiilly  disorganised  the 
country  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Second  Discourse 
on  the  Affairs  (^  Scotland,  1698,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

'There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a 
great  many  poor  families  very  meanly  provided  for 
by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  liying  on 
bad  food,  fall  into  yarious  diseases)  two  hundred  thou' 
sand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These  are  not 
only  no  way  adyantageous,  but  a  yery  grieyous 
burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the  num- 
ber of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly, by  reason  of  tMs  present  great  distress,  yet 
in  all  times  there  haye  been  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  those  yagabonds,  who  haye  liyed  without 
any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  eyen  those  of  God  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  eyer  be  informed,  or  discoyer,  which 
way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died, 
or  that  eyer  they  were  baptised.  Many  murders 
haye  been  discoyered  among  them;  and  they  are 
not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor 
tenants  (who,  if  they  giye  not  bread,  or  some  kind 
of  proyision,  to  perhaps  forty  such  yillains  in  one 
day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  liye  in  houses  distant 
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from  any  neighbourhood.  In  yean  of  plenty,  many 
thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at 
country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  the  like 
public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and 
fighting  together.  These  are  such  outrageous  dis- 
orders, that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were 
sold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indies,  than  that  tl^y 
should  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  curae 
uponua.' 

JONATHAN  8WITT. 

The  most  powerM  and  original  prose  writer  of 
this  period  was  Da  Swirr,  the  celebrated  dean  of 
8t  Patrick's.  We  hare  already  noticed  his  poetry, 
which  formed  only  a  sort  of  interlude  in  the  strangely 
mingled  drama  of  his  life.  None  of  his  works  were 
written  for  mere  fkme  or  solitary  gratification.  His 
restleas  and  insatiate  ambition  prompted  him  to 
wield  his  pen  as  a  means  of  adTandng  his  interests, 
or  expressing  his  personal  feelings,  cajnioes,  or  re* 
sentment  In  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  he  nya — 
*  All  my  endearoors,  from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  my- 
self^ were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  tiiose  who  have 
an  opinion  of  my  parts — ^whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
is  no  great  matter ;  and  so  the  reputation  of  wit  or 
great  learning  does  the  office  of  a  blue  ribbon,  or  of 
a  coach  and  six  horses.'  This  was  but  a  poor  and 
sordid  ambition,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  bore 
such  fruit  The  first  work  of  any  importance  by 
Swift  was  a  political  tract,  written  in  1701,  to  vin- 
dicate the  Whig  patriots,  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  who  had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  author  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty-four ;  for  Swift,  unlike  his  friend  Pope,  came 
but  slowly  to  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
treatise  was  entitled  A  Diacovne  of  the  Contests  and 
Dissensions  between  the  Nobiesand  Commons  of  Athens 
and  Borne.  It  is  plainly  written,  without  irony  or 
eloquence.  One  sentence  (the  last  in  the  fourth 
chapter)  closes  with  a  fine  simile.  '  Although,'  he 
says,  '  most  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
and  Borne  began  with  the  tyranny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  n  single  per- 
son :  so  that  an  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe ;  a 
mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for 
some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  may  ad- 
vance to  tiieir  own  ruin,  with  as  bhnd  an  instinct 
as  those  worms  that  die  with  weaving  magnificent 
habits  for  beings  of  a  superior  nature  to  their  own.' 
Svrift's  next  work  was  his  Battle  of  the  Books,  written 
to  support  his  patron.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
dispute  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  *  The  Battle  of  the  Books'  exhi- 
bits all  the  characteristics  of  Swift's  style,  its  per- 
sonal satire,  and  strong  racy  humour.  These  qualities 
were  Airther  displayed  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  first  {lublisbed  in  1704. 
The  object  of  his  powerfrd  satfre  was  here  of  a 
higher  cast;  it  was  to  ridicule  the  Boman  Catholics 
and  Presbjrterians,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  High 
Church  of  England  party.  His  three  heroes,  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack,  represent  Popety,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  their 
adventures,  if  not  very  decorous,  are  at  least  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  How  an^  clergyman  could  write 
and  pnUish  in  such  a  stram  on  religious  subjects, 
must  ever  remain  a  marvel  But  Swift  published 
anonymously.  He  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
Whigs,  and  his  next  pubUoations  united  him  with 
the  Tory  party.  In  1708  appeared  his  Sentiments 
ef  a  Chwreh  of  England  Man,  in  Bespeet  to  Bdigion 


and  Govenunent,  his  Letiers  on  the  Saatmmial  Test, 
Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Christianiijh  and 
Predictions /or  the  Year  1708,  2y  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esq,  Various  political  tracts  fbllowed,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  are,  The  Conduct  ef  Ae  ABiea, 
published  in  1712,  and  The  Pub^  SpirU  of  the  Wkigi. 
in  1714.  The  latter  incensed  the  Duke  of  Arj^Ie 
and  other  peers  so  much,  that  a  prodamatloD  oJRr- 
ing  a  reward  of  £300  was  issued  for  the  discovery  «f 
the  author.  In  1713,  Swift  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dublin ;  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  aU  his  hopes  of  farther  preferment  followed 
soon  after,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  throne,  and  the  return  of  the  Whig  party 
to  power.  He  withdrew  to  Ireland,  a  disappointed 
man,  full  of  bitterness  against  many  of  the  men  and 
things  of  his  age.  His  ffedings  partlv  fbond  vent 
in  several  works  which  he  published  on  national 
subjects,  and  which  rendered  him  exceedingly  po- 

Sular — A  Proposal  for  CAe  Universal  Use  of  Irish 
fanufactures,  and  Letters  &y  M.  B.  Drapier  against 
Wood's  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  copper 
coinage.  His  talents  were  in  fhll  vigour,  and  hli 
mind,  ever  active,  poured  forth  a  vast  number  of 
slight  pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  In  1726  ap- 
p^red  Gulliver's  Thivds,  the  most  original  and 
extraordinary  of  all  his  productions.  A  few  of  his 
friends — Pope,  BolingbroJce,  Gay,  and  Arbntfanot— 
were  in  the  secret  as  to  the  authorship  of  ttat  sati- 
rical romance ;  but  it  puzzled  the  world  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  and  this  uncertainty  tended  to  incresK 
the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  wotk.  While 
courtiers  and  politiciaos  recognised  in  tiie  adventures 
of  Gulliver  numy  satirical  alluaicma  to  the  court  and 
politics  of  England — ^to  Walpde,  Bolingbroke,  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  two  contending  parties  in  the 
state,  and  various  matters  of  secret  history— the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  saw  and  felt  only  the 
wonder  and  fascination  of  the  narrative.  The  ap- 
pearance, occupations,  wars,  and  pursuits  of  the  tiny 
Lilliputians — the  gigantic  Brobdingnagians — the 
fearful,  misanthropic  picture  of  the  Yahoos — ^with 
the  philosophic  researches  at  Lapnta— «I1  possesnd 
novdty  and  attraction  for  the  mere  unlearned  reader, 
who  was  alternately  agitated  with  emotions  of  sur- 
prise, delight,  astonishment,  pity,  and  reprobatioo. 
The  charm  of  Swift's  style,  so  simfde,  pure,  and  un- 
afl^cted,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  and  sincerity 
with  which  he  dwdls  on  the  most  improbable  dr- 
cumstanoes,  are  displayed  in  fhll  perfection  in  Gul- 
liver, which  was  the  most  carefully  flniahed  of  sll 
his  works.  Some  tracts  on  eoderiastical  questiona, 
and  the  best  of  his  poetry,  were  afterwards  produced. 
His  other  prose  works  were,  A  niatoiy  if  the  Fow 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne  (not  puUished  till  kng 
after  his  death),  Polite  Conversationy  a  happy  tatire 
on  the  fHvolities  of  fashionable  life,  and  directions 
for  Servants,  a  fhigment  which  also  i^peared  afier 
his  death,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  considerable 
pains.  It  exemplifies  the  habit  of  minute  obsem- 
tion  which  distinguished  Swift,  and  which  some- 
times rendered  him  no  vexy  agreeable  inmate  of  a 
house.  Various  editions  of  Swift's  works  have  bos 
published,  but  the  best  and  most  complete  Is  that  by 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  in  nineteen  volumes.  His  rank  as 
a  writer  has  long  since  been  established.  In  origi- 
nality and  strength  he  has  no  superior,  and  in  wit 
and  irony — ^the  latter  of  which 

-~^  he  was  bom  to  introduee> 
Befined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use — 

he  shines  equally  pre-eminent  He  was  dcAoeiit  ia 
purity  of  taste  and  loftiness  of  imaginsHcp.  llie 
frequency  with  which  he  dwells  oo  gross  and  dis- 
gusting images,  betrays  a  caUouancee  offering  that 
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wholly  debarred  him  ftcm  the  purer  regions  of 
romanoe.    He  oould 

Laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair  ; 

though  it  was  stiQ,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked, 
*the  soul  of  Rabelais  dwelling  in  a  dry  plaoe«* 
Of  the  *  serious  air'  of  Cenrantes,  wliich  rope  has 
also  bestowed  on  his  fHend,  the  traces  are  less  fre- 
quent and  distinct  We  can  scarcely  conceive  him 
to  haye  ever  read  the  *  Faery  Queen'  or  *  Midsunimer 
Night's  Dream.'  The  palpable  and  familiar  objects 
of  life  were  the  sources  of  his  inspiration ;  and  in 
fictitious  narrative,  he  excels,  like  Richardson  and 
Defoe,  by  painting  and  grouping  minute  particu- 
lars, that  impart  to  his  most  extravagant  conceptions 
an  air  of  sober  truth  and  reality.  Always  roll  of 
thought  and  observation,  his  clear  perspicuous  style 
never  tires  in  the  perusal  When  exhausted  by  the 
works  of  imaginative  writers,  or  the  ornate  periods 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  the  plain,  earnest, 
and  manly  pages  of  Swift,  his  strong  sense,  keen 
observation,  and  caustic  wit,  are  felt  to  be  a  legacy 
of  inestunable  value.  He  was  emphatically  a  master 
in  English  literature,  and  as  such,  with  all  his  &ults, 
is  entitled  to  our  reverence. 

The  satirical  vein  of  Swift  is  well  exemplified  in 
his  *  Argument  against  Abolishing  Christianity,'  the 
very  title  of  whidi  is  a  specimen  of  grave  irony.  It 
rons  as  follows: — '  An  Argument  to  prove  that  the 
Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may,  as 
things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  inoon- 
Tcniences,  and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good 
effects  proposed  thereby.'  Two  specimens  of  this 
tract  are  presented. 

[Incoiwmieiteet  firmn  a  Propoted  Aboliti4m  of 
ChriBUamtyJ] 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  wit 
and  pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur  and  be  shocked  at 
the  Bight  of  so  many  daggle-tail  parsons,  who  happen 
to  fall  in  their  way,  ana  offend  their  eyes ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  those  wise  reformers  do  not  consider 
whftt  an  advantage  and  fdicity  it  is  for  great  wits  to 
be  always  prond»i  with  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  exercise  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
(lirert  their  spleen  from  falling  on  each  other,  or  on 
themseWes ;  especially  when  all  this  may  be  done 
without  the  least  imaginable  danger  to  their  persons. 
And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature : 
if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the 
free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of 
profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so 
calculated  in  aU  points  whereon  to  display  their 
abilities  1  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
we  be  deprived  of  from  those  whose  genius,  by  con- 
tinual practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery 
and  invectives  against  religion,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  never  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  on 
any  other  subject !  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the 
great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take 
away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topic  we  have 
left!  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Aseill  for  a 
wit  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible 
stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide 
them  with  materials  f  What  other  subject  through 
all  art  or  nature  oould  have  produced  Tindal  for  a 
profound  author,  or  f\imished  him  with  readers !  It 
is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adometh 
and  distinguisheth  tiie  writer.  For  had  a  hundred 
such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of 
religion,  thev  would  immediately  have  sunk  into 
silence  and  oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  xnv  fears 
altogether  imaginaiy,  that  the  abolishing  of  Christi- 
anity may,  peniaps,  bring  the  church  in  danger,  or 


at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble  of  another  secur- 
ing vote,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  misunderstood ;  I 
am  far  from  presuming  to  affirm  or  think  that  the 
church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or  as  things  now  stand, 
but  we  know  n^  how  soon  it  may  be  so,  when  the 
Christian  religion  is  repealed.  As  plausible  as  this 
project  seems,  there  may  a  dangerous  design  lurk 
under  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  tl^  that 
the  atheists,  deists,  socinians,  anti-trinitarians,  and 
other  subdivisions  of  free-thinkers,  are  persons  of  little 
seal  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
Their  declared  opinion  is  for  repealing  the  sacramen- 
tal test;  they  are  very  indifferent  with  regard  to 
ceremonies ;  nor  do  they  hold  the/u«  divinum  of  epis- 
copacy. Therefore  this  may  be  intended  as  one  poli- 
tic step  towards  altering  the  constitution  of  the  church 
established,  and  setting  up  presbytery  in  its  stead ; 
which  I  leave  to  be  farther  considered  by  those  at  the 
helm. 

And  therefore  if^  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said, 
it  shall  still  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a  biU 
brought  in  for  repealing  Christianity,  I  would  humbly 
offer  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  word  Chrit- 
tiambff  may  be  put  religum  in  general ;  which  I  con- 
ceive will  much  better  answer  all  the  good  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  projectors  of  it.  For  as  long  as  we  leave 
in  being  a  God  and  his  Providence,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessazy  consequences  which  curious  and  inquisitive 
men  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  we  do 
not  strike  at  tne  root  of  the  evil,  although  we  should 
ever  so  effectually  annihilate  the  present  scheme  of 
the  (}ospel.  For  of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thought, 
if  it  will  not  produce  freedom  of  action,  which  is  the 
sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  appearance,  of  all 
objections  against  Christianity!  And  therefore  the 
free-thinkers  consider  it  a  sort  of  edifice,  wherein  all 
the  parts  have  such  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  that  if  you  happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nail, 
the  whole  fiabric  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

lArgumenU  for  the  Abolition  of  ChrUtianity  TreatecL] 

It  is  likewise  urged,  that  there  are  by  computation 
in  this  kingdom  above  ten  thousand  parsons,  whose 
revenues,  added  to  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops, 
would  suffice  to  maintain  at  least  two  hundred  young 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  free-thinking, 
enemies  to  priestcraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantry, 
and  prejudices,  who  might  be  an  ornament  to  the 
court  and  town ;  and  then,  again,  so  great  a  number 
of  able  [bodied]  divines  might  be  a  recruit  to  our 
fleet  and  armies.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  con- 
sideration of  some  weight ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
side,  several  thin^  deserve  to  be  considered  likewise : 
as,  first,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  that 
in  certain  tracts  of  countty,  like  what  we  call  parishes, 
there  should  be  one  man  at  least  of  abilities  to  read 
and  write.  Th^n  it  seems  a  wrong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  Island 
would  be  large  enough  to  maintain  two  hundred 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  number,  after 
the  present  refined  way  of  living,  that  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent  as,  in  tne  modem  form  of 
speech,  would  make  them  easy.        *        * 

Another  advantage  proposed  by  the  abolishing  of 
Christianity,  is  the  clear  gain  of  one  day  in  seven, 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  consequently  the 
kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  in  trade,  bus!" 
ness,  and  pleasure ;  besides  the  loss  to  the  public  of 
so  many  stately  structures  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  which  might  be  converted  into  play-houses, 
market-houses,  exchanges,  common  dormitories,  and 
other  public  edifices. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word  if  I  call  this 
a  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  hath  been  an  old  cus- 
tom, time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  assemble  in  the. 
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churches  ererj  Sundaj,  and  that  shops  are  still  fre- 
quently shut  up,  in  Older,  as  it  is  conceived,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  that  ancient  practice ;  but  how 
this  can  prove  a  hindrance  to  business  or  pleasure,  is 
hard  to  imagine.  What  if  the  men  of  pleasure  are 
forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  instead 
of  the  chocolate  house  t  are  not  the  taverns  and  cof- 
feehouses open !  can  there  be  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son for  taking  a  dose  of  physic  ?  is  not  Sunday  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs !  But  I 
would  fain  know  how  it  can  be  pretended  that  the 
churches  are  misapplied!  where  are  more  appoint- 
ments and  rendezvouses  of  gallantly  1  where  more 
care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box  with  greater  ad- 
vantage of  dress !  where  more  meetings  for  business  f 
where  more  bargains  driven  of  all  aorSi  f  and  where  so 
many  conveniences  or  incitements  to  sleep ! 

There  is  one  advantage,  greater  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  proposed  by  the  abolishing  of  Christianity : 
that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  parties  among  us,  by 
removing  those  factious  distinctions  of  high  and  low 
church,  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Presbyterian  and  Chiuch 
of  England,  wluch  are  now  so  many  grievous  clogs 
upon  public  proceedings,  and  are  apt  to  dispose  men 
to  prefer  the  gratifying  themselves,  or  depressing  their 
advenarles,  More  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
state. 

I  confess,  if  it  were  certain  that  so  great  an  advan- 
tage would  redound  to  the  nation  by  tms  expedient,  I 
would  submit,  and  be  silent ;  but  wiU  any  man  say,  that 
if  the  words  drinking,  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  were 
by  act  of  parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English  ton^e 
and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next  mommg 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers  of 
truth  t  Is  this  a  fiur  consequence  f  Or  if  the  physicians 
would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  words  gout,  rheumv 
tism,  and  stone,  would  that  expedient  serve  like  so 
many  talismans  to  destroy  the  oiseases  themselves  ? 
Are  party  and  faction  root^  in  men's  hearts  no  deeper 
than  phrases  borrowed  from  religion,  or  founded  upon 
no  firmer  principles !  and  is  our  own  language  so  poor, 
that  we  cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  them  f  Are 
envy,  pride,  avarice,  uid  ambition,  such  ill  nomen- 
clators,  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners  1  Will  not  heydukes  and  mamalukes,  manda- 
rines and  pashaws,  or  any  other  words  formed  at 
pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in  the 
ministry  from  others  who  would  be  in  it  if  they  could  ? 
What,  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to  vary  the  form  of 
speech,  and,  inntead  of  the  word  church,  make  it  a 
Question  in  politics,  whether  the  Monument  be  in 
danger !  Because  religion  was  nearest  at  huid  to  fur- 
nish a  few  convenient  phrases,  is  our  invention  so  bar- 
ren we  can  find  no  other  ?  Suppose,  for  argument  sake, 
that  the  Tories  favoured  Margarita,  the  Whigs  Mrs 
Tofts,  and  the  Trimmers  Valentini,!  would  not  Mar- 
garitians,  Toftians,  and  Valentinians  be  veir  tolerable 
marks  of  distinction!  The  Prasini  and  Veniti,  two 
most  virulent  factions  in  Italy,  b^^  (if  I  remember 
riffht)  by  a  distinction  of  colours  m  ribbons ;  and  we 
might  contend  with  as  good  a  ^race  about  the  dignity 
of  the  blue  and  the  green,  which  would  serve  as  pro- 
perly to  divide  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the 
kingdom  between  them,  as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever 
borrowed  from  religion.  And  therefore  I  think  there 
is  little  force  in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or 
prospect  of  so  great  an'advantage  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  a£ain  objected,  as  a  very  absurd  ridiculous 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  suffered,  much 
less  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods  most  in  use 
towards  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  riches,  and  pleasure, 

*  Bingera  then  in  vogaei 


whidi  are  the  constant  practice  of  all  men  alive. 
But  this  objection  is,  I  think,  a  little  unworthy  §o 
refined  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  aigue  this  matter 
calmly :  I  appeal  to  the  breast  of  any  polite  free- 
thinker, whetner,  in  the  pursuit  of  gratifying  a  pre- 
dominant passion,  he  hath  not  always  felt  a  wonder- 
ful incitement  by  reflecting  it  was  a  thing  forbidden ; 
and  therefore  we  see,  in  order  to  cultivate  this  taste, 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  hath  taken  special  care  that 
the  ladied  should  be  furnished  with  prohilnted  silks, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed  it 
were  to  be  wished  tnat  some  other  prohibitions  were 
promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the  pleasures  of  the 
town ;  which,  for  want  of  such  expedients,  b^in  Al- 
ready, as  I  am  told^  to  flag  and  grow  languid,  giving 
way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  from  uie  spleen. 

[LudicromB  Image  tf  FanaHeamJ] 

[From  a  *  Diaooarae  oo  the  Opention  of  the  SpoiL'] 

It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet,  that  upon  a  visit  hewv 
going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  had  an  oflfar  of  several 
vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards ;  as,  fioy  diarioia, 
winged  horses,  and  celestial  sedans ;  bat  ne  refoied 
them  all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  on  nothing 
but  his  ass.  Now,  this  inclination  of  Mahomet,  u 
singular  as  it  seems,  hath  since  been  taken  up  by  & 
gi«At  number  of  devout  Christians,  and  doubilefl  with 
sood  reason.  For,  since  that  Ambian  is  knovn  to 
have  borrowed  a  moiety  of  his  religious  system  firom 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is  but  just  ne  should  pay  re- 
prisals to  such  as  would  challenge  them ;  wherein  the 
good  people  of  En^and,  to  do  them  all  right,  have  not 
been  iMcfcward.  For  though  there  is  not  anj  other 
nation  in  the  world  so  plentifully  provided  with  car- 
riages for  that  journey,  either  as  to  safely  or  case, 
yet  there  are  abundance  of  us  who  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  other  machine  besides  this  of  Mahomet. 

A  Medttation  upon  a  Broonutiekf  aecordimff  to  &e 
ttyle  and  nhoamgr  qf  the  Hon,  Robert  Bojfle^i  Medita- 
tions, 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  in^ 
riously  lying  in  that  n^lected  comer,  I  once  knew  in 
a  flourishing  8t<ate  in  a  forest ;  it  was  full  of  sap,  full 
of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but  now  in  vain  does 
the  bu^  art  of  man  pretoid  to  vie  with  nature,  hy 
tyinx  that  withered  oundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapleK 
trunk ;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down,  the  bnoches  on  the 
earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air ;  it  is  now  handled  by 
evexy  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drudgeiy, 
and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined  to  make 
her  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  itself;  at  Ien||th,  wocn 
out  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  maids,  it  id 
either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  ike  last 
use  of  kindling  a  fire.    When  I  beheld  this,  I  si|!^, 
and  said  within  myself^  Surely  mortal  man  is  a 
broomstick!  nature  sent  him  into  the  world  strong 
and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wearing  his  own 
hair  on  his  head,  the  proper  branches  of  this  reason- 
ing vegetable,  until  the  axe  of  intempenuice  liss  ' 
lopped  o£f  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  witheied  j 
trunk ;  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  pcrivijK, 
valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs,  i 
all  covered  with  powder,  that  never  grew  on  his  head;  | 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to  enter  ' 
the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen  spoils  it  nevnr  bote,  ; 
and  all  covered  with  dust,  thouni  the  sweepings  cf 
the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should  be  apt  to  ridicule  ' 
and  despise  iU  vanity.    Partial  judges  that  we  aie  of  ■ 
our  own  excellences,  and  oihet  men's  defiaulls!  I 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head:  and  ptaj,  ' 
what  is  man  but  a  topsy-turvy  creature,  his  anussl 
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facaltiea  perpetuallj  mounted  on  his  rational,  bis 
head  where  his  heels  should  be— grorelling  on  the 
earth!  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  a 
universal  reformer  and  corrector  of  abuses,  a  remorer 
of  grievances ;  rakes  into  erexy  slut's  comer  of  nature, 
bringing  hidden  corruptions  to  the  light,  and  raises  a 
mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before,  sharing 
deeply  all  the  while  in  the  rerj  same  pollutions  he 
pretends  to  sweep  away.  His  last  days  are  spent  in 
slavery  to  women,  and  generally  the  least  deserriug ; 
till,  worn  to  the  stumps,  like  his  brother  besom,  he  is 
either  kicked  out  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle 
flames  for  others  to  warm  themselves  by. 

[Adveniwres  of  OuUiver  in  Brdbditiffnag.'] 

[Thrown  amongBt  a  people  described  as  about  ninety  feet 
high,  Gulliver  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  young  lady  connected 
with  the  court,  who  had  two  boxes  nutde  in  which  to  keep  him 
and  carry  him  about.] 

I  should  have  lired  happy  enough  in  that  country, 
if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to  sereral  ridi- 
culous and  troublesome  accidents,  some  of  which  I 
shall  venture  to  relate.  Olumdalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my  smaller  box, 
and  would  sometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me 
in  her  hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember, 
before  the  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse  haying  set  me 
down,  he  and  I  being  close  together,  near  some  dwarf 
apple  trees,  I  must  need  show  my  wit  by  a  silly  allu- 
sion between  him  and  the  trees,  whicn  happens  to 
hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Where- 
upon the  malicious  rogue  watching  his  opportunity, 
when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them,  shook  it 
directly  over  my  head,  by  which  a  dozen  apples,  each 
of  them  near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came  tumb- 
ling about  my  ears  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  I  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat  on 
my  face  ;  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf 
was  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I  had  given  the 
provocation. 

Another  day  Glumdalclitch  left  me  on  a  smooth 
grasB-plat  to  divert  myself,  while  she  walked  at  some 
distance  with  her  governess.  In  the  meantime  there 
suddenly  fell  such  a  violent  shower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
immediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  I  wajs  down,  the  hall-stones  gave  me  such 
cruel  bangs  all  over  the  body,  as  if  I  haid  been  pelted 
with  tennis-balls ;  however,  I  made  a  shift  to  creep 
on  all  fours,  and  shelter  myself  bv  lying  flat  on  my 
face,  on  the  lee-side  of  a  border  or  lemon  thyme,  but 
80  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  that  I  could  not  g;o 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  nature  in  that  country  observ- 
ing the  same  proportion  through  all  her  operations,  a 
hail-stone  is  near  eiffhteen  hundred  times  as  large  as 
one  in  £urope,  which  I  can  assert  upon  experience, 
having  been  so  curious  to  weigh  and  measure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to  me  in 
the  same  garden,  when  my  little  nurse,  believing  she 
had  put  me  in  a  secure  place,  which  I  often  intreated 
her  to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and 
having  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the  toouble  of 
carrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the  garden  with 
her  governess  and  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 
While  ahe  was  absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a  small 
white  spaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  gardeners, 
having  got  by  accident  into  the  garden,  happened  to 
range  near  the  place  where  I  lay ;  the  dog,  following 
the  scent,  came  directly  up,  and  takine  me  in  his 
mouth  ran  straight  to  his  master,  waggmg  his  tail, 
and  set  me  gently  on  the  ground.  By  go^  fortune 
he  had  been  so  well  taught,  that  I  was  earned  between 
his  teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or  even  tearing  mv 
clothes.    But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well, 


and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me,  was  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both  his  hands,  and 
asked  me  how  I  did ;  but  I  was  so  amazed  and  out 
of  breath,  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  came  to  myself,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to 
my  little  nurse,  who  oy  this  time  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies 
when  I  did  not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she  cidled  : 
she  severehr  reprimanded  the  gardener  on  account  of 
his  dog.  dut  the  thing  was  hushed  up,  and  never 
known  at  court ;  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen's 
anger,  and  truly,  as  to  myself,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  for  my  reputation  that  such  a  story  should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined  Glumdalclitch 
never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  future  out  of  her 
sight.  I  had  been  long  afraid  of  this  resolution,  and 
therefore  concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
adventures  that  happened  in  those  times  when  I  was 
left  by  myself.  Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  gar- 
den, made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely 
drawn  my  hanger,  and  run  under  a  thick  espalier,  he 
would  have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons. 
Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  mole-hill, 
I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole,  through  which  that  ani- 
mal had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  coined  some  lie,  not 
worth  remembering,  to  excuse  myself  for  spoiling  my 
clothes. 

I  caimot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased  or  mor- 
tified to  observe  in  those  solitary  walks  that  the 
smaller  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  afraid  of 
me,  but  would  hop  about  me,  within  a  yard's  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as  much  in- 
difference and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  all  were 
near  them.  I  remembier,  a  thrush  had  the  confidence 
to  snatch  out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a  piece  of 
cake  that  Glumdalclitch  had  just  given  me  for  my 
breakfast.  When  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  these 
birds,  they  would  boldly  turn  against  me,  endeavour- 
ing to  peck  my  fingers,  which  I  durst  not  venture 
within  their  rf»ch;  and  then  they  would. hop  back 
unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails,  as  they  did 
before.  But  one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw 
it  with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet,  that  I 
knocked  him  down,  and  seizing  hmi  by  the  neck  with 
both  my  hands,  ran  with  him  in  triumph  to  my  nurse. 
However,  the  bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  re- 
covering himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his 
wings  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body,  though  I 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and  was  out  of  the  readi  of 
his  claws,  that  I  was  twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him 
go.  But  I  was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  our  servants, 
who  wrung  off  the  bird's  neck,  and  I  had  him  next 
day  for  dinner  by  the  queen's  command.  This  linnet, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
lareer  than  an  England  swan. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  my 
sea-voyages,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me  when 
I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  I  understood  how 
to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exer- 
cise of  rowing  might  not  be  convenient  for  my  health ! 
I  answered,  that  I  understood  both  very  well ;  for  al- 
though my  proper  employment  had  been  to  be  surgeon 
or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  was  forced 
to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  be  done  in  their  country,  where  the 
smallest  wherry  was  equal  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war 
among  us,  and  such  a  boat  as  I  could  manage  would 
never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said  if 
I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in. 
The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and,  by  my  in- 
structions, in  ten  days  finished  a  pleasure-boat,  with 
all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight  Euro- 
peans. When  it  was  finished,  the  queen  was  so  de- 
lighted, that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  kine, 
,  who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a  cistern  full  of  water  with 
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me  in  it  by  way  of  trial ;  where  I  could  not  manege 
my  two  ecoUfl,  or  little  oan,  for  want  of  room.  Bat 
the  queen  had  before  oontrired  another  project.  She 
ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of  three 
hundred  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  which 
bein£  well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking,  was  placed  on 
the  floor  along  the  wall  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace. 
It  had  a  cock  near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water, 
when  it  began  to  srow  stale  ;  and  two  eenrants  could 
easily  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  used  to 
row  for  my  own  diyernon,  as  well  as  that  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladies,  who  thought  themselyes  well  enter- 
tained with  m^  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I  would 
put  up  my  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to 
steer,  while  the  ladies  gaye  me  a  gale  with  their  fans ; 
and,  when  they  were  weary,  some  of  the  pages  would 
blow  mv  sail  mrward  with  their  breath,  while  I  showed 
my  art  by  steering  starboard  or  larboard,  as  I  pleased. 
When  I  had  done,  Olumdalclitch  always  carried  back 
my  boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 

In  this  exercise  I  once  met  an  accident,  which  had 
like  to  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for  one  of  the  pages 
haying  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the  goyemess, 
who  attended  Olumdalclitch,  yery  officiously  lifWd  me 
up  to  place  me  in  the  boat,  but  I  happened  to  slip 
throu^  her  fingers,  and  should  infallibly  haye  fallen 
down  forty  feet  upon  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  a 
corking-pin  that  stuck  in  the  good  gentlewoman's 
stomadier ;  the  head  of  the  pin  passed  between  my 
shirt  and  the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Glumdalclitch 
ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  seryants  whose  ofllce  it 
was  to  fill  my  trough  eyery  third  day  with  fresh  water, 
was  so  careless  as  to  let  a  huge  frog  (not  perceiylng  it) 
slip  out  of  his  pail.  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I  was 
put  into  my  boat,  but  then  seeing  a  resting-place, 
climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  so  much  on  one  side, 
that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it  with  all  my  weight  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  oyertuming.  When  the  frog  was 
got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  the  length  of  the  boat, 
and  then  oyer  my  head,  backwards  and  forwards, 
daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its  odious  slime. 
The  largeness  of  its  features  made  it  appear  the  most 
defonned  animal  that  can  be  conoeiyed.  However,  I 
desired  Olumdalclitch  to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I 
banged  it  a  good  while  with  one  of  my  scuUs,  and  at 
last  forced  it  to  le^  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  I  ever  underwent  in  that 
kingdom  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  kitdien.  Olumdalclitch  had 
locked  me  up  In  her  closet,  while  she  went  somewhere 
upon  business,  or  a  visit.  The  weather  being  very 
warm,  the  closet-window  was  left  open,  as  well  as  the 
wipdowB  and  the  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I 
usually  lived,  because  of  its  largeness  and  conveniency. 
As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heanl 
something  bounce  in  at  the  closet-window,  and  skip 
about  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  whereat,  although 
I  were  much  alarmed,  yet  I  ventured  to  look  out,  but 
not  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and  then  I  saw  this  frx)lic- 
some  animal  frisking  and  leaping  up  and  down,  till 
at  last  he  came  to  my  box,  whidi  he  seemed  to 
view  with  great  pleasure  and  curiosity,  peeping  in  at 
the  door  and  every  window.  I  retreated  to  the  Strther 
comer  of  my  room,  or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking 
in  at  every  side  put  me  into  such  a  fright,  that  I 
wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the 
bed,  as  I  might  easily  have  done.  After  some  time 
spent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  chattering,  he  at  last 
espied  me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 
door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse, 
although  I  often  shifted  place  to  avoid  him,  he  at 
length  seised  the  lappet  of  my  coat  f  which,  being 
made  of  that  country's  silk,  was  veiy  thick  and  strong)^ 


and  diBAged  me  out.  He  took  me  up  in  his  ri^t  ibte- 
foot,  andneld  me  as  a  nurse  does  a  child  she  is  goii^ 
to  suckle,  just  as  I  have  seen  the  same  soii  of  crea- 
ture do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe;  and  when  I 
<^ered  to  struggle,  he  squeesed  me  so  hard,  that  I 
thought  it  more  pradent  to  submit.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  young  one  of 
his  own  species,  by  his  often  stroking  my  £aiDe  Toy 
gently  with  his  other  paw.  In  these  divciaioBs  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  dosei-door,  as  if 
somebody  wwe  opoiing  it;  whereupon  he  saddoUj 
leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he  had  ooaie  in, 
and  thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  upon 
three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  he 
clamberMl  up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours.  1 
heard  Olumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  he 
was  carrying  me  out.  The  poor  nrl  was  almoet  dis- 
tracted; that  quarter  of  the  Mdaoe  was  all  in  aa 
uproar;  the  servants  ran  for  ladders;  the  monkey 
was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  sitting  upon  the 
ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a  babj  in  one  ai 
his  fore-paws,  and  feedinc  me  with  the  otter,  fay 
cramming  into  my  mouui  scane  victuals  he  had 
squeesed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  his  ch^pa,  and 
patting  me  when  I  would  not  eat ;  wheiwal  many  of 
the  rabble  below  oould  not  forbear  i^«gi»i«g ;  nnthCT 
do  I  think  they  justly  ought  to  be  blsmed,  ftr  with- 
out question  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enou^toevoy* 
body  but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw  up  stones, 
hopmg  to  drive  the  monkey  down;  but  this  was 
strictly  forbidden,  or  else  very  probably  my  brum 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and  mounted  bj 
several  men,  iriiich  the  monkey  observing,  and  finding 
himself  almost  encompassed,  not  being  able  to  make 
speed  enough  with  his  three  l^gs,  let  me  drop  on  s 
lidge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here  I  sat  Ibir  some 
time,  five  hundred  yards  fit>m  the  ground,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to 
&11  by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come  tumbling  over 
and  over  firom  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  ;  but  an  honest 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  footmen,  climbed  up,  and  putting 
me  into  his  breeches-pocket,  brought  me  down  safe. 

I  was  almoet  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff  the  mon- 
key had  crammed  down  my  throat ;  but  my  dear 
little  nurse  picked  it  out  of  mr  mouth  with  a  mall 
needle,  and  then  I  fell  a  vomiting,  yHiicfa  gave  rac 
great  ivlief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak,  and  bruised  in  the 
sides  with  the  squeeses  ^ven  me  by  this  odious  ani- 
mal, that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  ferinight 
The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  eveiy  day  to 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  her  m^esty  made  oe 
several  visits  during  my  sickness.  The  monkey  m« 
killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  such  animal  shoald 
be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  letofeiy  to  re- 
turn him  thanks  for  his  favours,  he  was  ^eased  to 
rally  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  adventure.  He  asked 
me  what  my  Uioughts  and  speculations  were  while  I 
lay  in  the  monkey's  paw ;  how  I  liked  the  vic- 
tuals he  gave  me ;  his  manner  of  feeding ;  and 
whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  had  sharpened  my 
stomach.  He  desired  to  know  what  I  would  haw 
done  upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  country.  1 
told  his  majesty  that  in  Europe  we  had  no  monkeys 
except  such  as  were  brought  for  curiosities  from  other 
places,  and  so  small,  that  I  could  deal  with  a  duaea 
of  them  together,  if  they  presumed  to  attack  me. 
And  as  for  &at  monstrous  animal  with  whom  I  va^ 
so  lately  engaeed  (it  was  indeed  as  large  as  an  ele- 
phant), if  my  fears  had  suffered  me  to  tmnk  so  fhr  » 
to  make  use  of  my  hanm  Hooking  fiercely,  and  dap- 
ping my  hand  upon  the  nilt  as  I  spoke)  when  be 
poked  his  paw  into  my  chamber,  perhaps  I  should 
have  ffiven  him  such  a  wound  as  would  have  made 
him  ^ad  to  withdraw  It  with  mora  haste  tlum  he  put 
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it  in.  This  I  deliyeied  in  a  firm  tone,  like  %  person 
vbo  WB8  jealomi  lest  his  courage  shoold  be  called  in 
question.  Howerer,  my  speech  produced  nothing  else 
besides  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to 
bis  majesty  from  those  about  him  could  not  make 
tbem  contain.  This  made  me  reflect,  how  rain  an 
attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  endearour  to  do  himself 
honour  among  those  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
equality  or  comparison  with  him.  And  yet  I  hare 
seen  the  moral  of  my  own  bdiaTiour  reiy  nequent  in 
England  since  my  return,  where  a  little  oontconptible 
▼anet,  without  the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or 
common  sense,  shall  presume  to  look  with  importance, 
and  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  greatest  persons 
of  the  kingdom. 

[Saiirt  on  Prdmded  PkUotophen  and  Prqjeeton.'] 

[la  the  description  of  hfa  fancied  Academy  of  Lagado  In 
GoUiver'a  Travels,  Swift  ridicules  thofle  quack  pretenders  to 
•cioioe  and  knavish  projectors  who  were  ao  common  in  his 
day,  and  whoas  schemes  sometimes  led  to  ruinous  and  distren- 
ing  oonsequenoea.] 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  went 
for  many  days  to  the  academy.  Every  room  hath  in 
it  one  or  more  projectors,  and  I  believe  I  could  not 
be  in  fewer  than  five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with 
liooty  bands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  Ions,  ragged, 
and  singed  in  several  places.  His  clothes,  uiirt,  and 
skin,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  He  had  been  eight 
years  upon  a  project  for  extracting  sun-beams  out  of 
cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put  into  vials  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  in- 
clement summers.  He  told  me  he  did  not  doubt  in 
eight  years  more  that  he  riiould  be  able  to  supply  the 
governor's  gardens  with  simshine  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 
But  he  complained  that  his  stock  was  low,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  give  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuity,  especially  since  this  had  been  a 
very  dear  season  for  cucumbers.  I  made  him  a  small 
present,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on 
purpose,  because  he  knew  their  practice  of  begging 
from  all  who  go  to  see  them. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder, 
who  likewise  showed  me  a  treatise  he  had  written 
concerning  the  malleability  of  fire,  which  he  intended 
to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who  had  con- 
trived a  new  method  for  building  houses,  by  be^nning 
at  the  roof,  and  working  downwards  to  &e  founda- 
tion ;  which  he  justified  to  me  by  the  like  practice  of 
those  two  prudent  insects,  the  bee  and  the  spider. 

In  another  apartment  I  was  highly  pleased  with  a 
projector  who  nad  found  a  device  of  ploughing  the 
ground  with  hogs,  to  save  the  charges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  labour.  The  method  is  this  :  in  an  acre 
of  ground,  you  burr,  at  six  inches  distance,  and  eight 
deep,  a  quantity  of  acorns,  dates,  chesnuts,  and  other 
masts  or  vegetables,  whereof  these  animals  are  fondest ; 
then  you  drive  six  hundred  or  more  of  them  into  the 
field,  where  in  a  few  days  they  will  root  up  the  whole 
^und  In  search  of  their  food,  and  make  it  fit  for  sow- 
ing, at  the  same  time  manuring  it  with  their  dung.  It 
is  true,  upon  experiment  they  found  the  charge  and 
trouble  very  great,  and  they  had  little  or  no  crop. 
However,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  invention  may  be 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

I  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  all  hune  round  with  cobwebs,  except  a  nar- 
^w  passaffe  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  out.  At  my 
entrance  he  called  aloud  to  me  not  to  disturb  his 
webs.  He  lamented  the  fatal  mistake  the  world  had 
been  so  long  in,  of  using  silk-worms,  whUe  we  had 
such  plenty  m  domestic  Insects,  who  infinit^y  excelled 
the  fonner,  because  they  understood  how  to  weave  as 
^U  u  spin.    And  he  proposed  farther,  that  by  em- 


ploying spiders,  the  charge  of  dyeing  silks  would  be 
wholly  saved ;  whereof  I  was  fully  convinced  when 
he  showed  me  a  vast  number  of  flies  most  beautifully 
coloured,  wherewith  he  fed  his  spiders ;  assuring  us, 
that  the  webs  would  take  a  tincture  from  them ;  and 
as  he  had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  everrbody's 
fancy,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies, 
of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous  matter,  to 
give  a  strength  and  consistence  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  astronomer  who  had  undertaken  to 
place  a  sun-dial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  the 
town-house,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  answer  and  coin- 
cide with  all  accidental  turning  of  the  winds. 

I  visited  many  other  apartments,  but  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  all  the  curiosities  I  observed, 
being  studious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  only  seen  one  side  of  the  academy, 
the  other  beine  appropriated  to  the  advancers  of  spe- 
culative leammg,  of  whom  I  shall  say  somethmg 
when  I  have  mentioned  one  illustrious  person  more, 
who  is  called  among  them  the  universal  artist.  He 
told  us  he  had  beien  thirty  years  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  life.  He 
had  two  large  rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities,  and 
fifty  men  at  work ;  some  were  condensing  air  into  a  dry 
tangible  substance,  by  extracting  the  nitre,  and  let- 
ting the  aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate ;  others 
softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin-cushions ;  others 
petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a  livine  horse  to  preserve  them 
m>m  foundering.  The  artist  himself  was  at  that  time 
busy  upon  two  great  designs ;  the  first  to  sow  land 
with  cnaff,  wherein  he  aflirmed  the  true  seminal  vir- 
tue to  be  contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  several 
experiments,  which  I  was  not  skilful  enough  to  com- 
prehend. The  other  was,  by  a  certain  composition  of 
eums,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  outwardly  applied, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool  upon  two  young  lambs, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  reasonable  time  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  naked  sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  academy, 
where,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  projectorR  in  specu- 
lative learning  resided. 

The  first  professor  I  saw  was  in  a  very  laive  room, 
with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salutation,  ob- 
serving me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a  finme  which  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  length  and  hreadtJi  of 
the  room,  he  said,  perhaps  X  might  wonder  to  see 
him  employed  in  a  proiect  for  improving  speculative 
knowledge  by  practical  and  mechanical  operations. 
But  the  world  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  usefulness, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  a  more  noble  exalted 
thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's  bead.  Every 
one  knew  how  laborious  the  usual  method  is  of  attain- 
ing to  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  by  his  contrivance, 
the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and 
with  a  little  bodily  labour,  may  write  books  in  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  and  theology, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  genius  or  study.  He 
then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  tne  sides  whereof  idl 
his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was  twenty  feet  square, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  superficies 
was  composed  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  die,  but  some  larger  than  others.  They 
were  all  linked  together  by  slender  wires.  These  bits 
of  wood  were  covered  on  every  square  with  paper 
pasted  on  them ;  and  on  these  papers  were  written  all 
the  words  of  their  language  in  their  sevend  moods, 
tenses,  and  declensions,  but  without  any  order.  The 
professor  then  desired  me  to  observe,  for  he  was  going 
to  set  his  engine  at  work.  The  pupils,  at  his  com- 
mandf  took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  dis- 
position of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He  then 
commanded  six-and-thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  the 
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seyend  lines  BoftlT  as  thej  appeared  upon  the  frame ; 
and  where  they  iound  three  or  four  words  together 
that  might  make  part  of  a  sentence,  they  dictated  to 
the  four  remaining  hojs,  who  were  scribes.  This  work 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  at  eyery  turn 
the  engine  was  so  oontriyed,  that  the  words  shifted 
into  new  places  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  moyed 
upside  down. 

Six  hours  a-daj  the  young  students  were  employed 
in  this  labour ;  and  the  professor  showed  me  seyeral 
yolumes  in  large  folio,  already  collected,  of  broken 
sentences,  which  he  intended  to  piece  together,  and 
out  of  those  rich  materials  to  giye  the  world  a  com- 
plete body  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  howeyer, 
might  be  still  improyed,  and  much  expedited,  if  the 
public  would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and  employing 
fiye  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  seyeral  col- 
lections. 

He  assured  me  that  this  inyention  had  employed  all 
his  thoughts  from  his  youth;  that  he  had  emptied 
the  whole  yocabulary  into  his  frame,  and  made  the 
strictest  computation  of  the  general  proportion  there 
is  in  books,  between  the  numbers  of  particles,  nouns, 
and  yerbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgments  to  this  il- 
lustrious person  for  his  great  communicatiyeness,  and 
promised,  if  eyer  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to 
my  natiye  oountiy,  that  I  would  do  him  justice,  as 
the  sole  inyentor  of  this  wonderful  machine,  the  form 
and  contriyance  of  which  I  desired  leaye  to  delineate 
upon  paper.  I  told  him,  although  it  were  the  custom 
or  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inyentions  from  each 
other,  who  had  thereby  at  least  this  adyantage,  that  it 
became  a  controyersy  which  was  the  right  owner,  yet 
I  would  take  such  caution  tha>t  he  should  haye  the 
honour  entire  without  a  riyal. 

We  next  went  to  the  school  of  langua^,  where 
three  professors  sat  in  consultation  upon  improying 
that  of  their  own  countiy. 

The  first  pityect  was  to  shorten  discourse  by  cutting 
polysyllables  mto  one,  and  leayins  out  yerbs  and 
participles ;  because,  in  reality,  all  things  imaginable 
are  but  nouns. 

The  other  was  »  scheme  for  entirely  abolishing  all 
words  whatsoeyer ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  ad- 
yantage in  point  of  health  as  well  as  breyity :  for,  it 
is  plain,  that  eyexy  word  we  speak  is  in  some  degree 
a  diminutation  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  tho  shortening  of  our  liyes. 
An  expedient  was  therefore  offered,  that  since  words 
are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  oonye- 
nient  for  idl  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as 
were  necessary  to  express  the  particular  business  they 
are  to  discourse  on.  And  this  inyention  would  cer- 
I  tainly  haye  taken  place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as 
I  health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction 
with  the  yulffar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to 
raise  a  rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers ;  sach  constant  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  science  are  the  common  people.  Howeyer, 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  themselyes  by  things;  which 
hath  only  this  inconyenienoe  attending  it,  that  if  a 
man's  business  be  yery  great,  and  of  yarious  kinds,  he 
must  be  obliged  in  proportion  to  carry  a  greater 
bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford 
one  or  two  strong  serrants  to  attend  him.  I  haye 
often  beheld  two  of  those  sages  almost  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlers  among  us,  who, 
when  they  met  in  the  streets,  would  lay  down  their 
loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  conyersation  for  an 
hour  t<^ether;  then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their 
leaye.    But,  for  short  conyersations,  a  man  may  cany  | 


implements  in  his  pockets  and  under  hii  anoi,  enoogh 
to  supply  him,  and  in  his  house  he  cannot  be  at  a 
loss;  therefore  the  room  where  company  meet  to 
practise  this  art  is  full  of  all  things  ready  at  hand, 
requisite  to  furnish  matter  for  this  kind  A  artificial 
conyerse. 

Another  great  adyantage  prc^Mwed  by  this  invention 
was,  that  it  would  serye  as  a  uniyenial  language  to 
be  understood  in  all  ciyilised  nations,  whose  goodi 
and  utensils  are  generally  of  the  same  tind,  or  neuiy 
resembling,  so  that  their  uses  might  easily  be  compre- 
hended. And  thus  ambassadors  would  be  qualified 
to  treat  with  foreign  princes  or  ministen  of  state,  to 
whose  tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

I  was  at  the  mathematical  school,  where  the  master 
taught  his  pupils  after  a  method  scaice  imaginable  to 
us  m  Europe.  The  proposition  and  demoostnUioD 
were  fairly  written  on  a  thin  wafer,  with  ink  cooqposed 
of  a  cephalic  tincture.  This  the  student  was  to 
swallow  upon  a  fasting  stomach,  and  for  three  daji 
following  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  As  the 
wafer  disested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his  braia, 
bearing  the  proposition  along  with  it.  But  the  sac^ 
cess  hath  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  pertly  by  some 
error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and  partly  by 
the  peryerseness  of  lads;  to  whom  this  bolus  is  so 
nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside,  and  dis- 
charge it  upwards  Itefore  it  can  operate ;  neither  hare 
they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so  long  an  abstiDe&ce 
as  the  prescription  requires. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors  I  was  but  ill 
entertained,  the  pro&ssors  appearing  in  my  judgment 
wholly  out  of  their  senses,  which  is  a  scene  that  neycr 
fails  to  make  me  melancholy.  These  unhappy  people 
were  proposing  schemes  for  persuading  monarehs  to 
choose  fayountes  upon  the  score  of  their  wiedom, 
capacity,  and  yirtue ;  of  teaching  ministers  to  oonsolt 
the  public  good ;  of  rewarding  merit,  great  abilities, 
and  eminent  seryices ;  of  instructing  princes  to  know 
their  true  interest,  by  placing  it  on  the  same  founda- 
tion with  that  of  Uieir  people ;  of  choosing  for  employ- 
ments persons  qualifiea  to  exercise  them ;  with  many 
other  wild  impossible  chimeras,  that  neyer  entered 
before  into  the  heart  of  man  to  oonceiye,  and  otm- 
firmed  in  me  the  old  obseryation,  that  there  is  nothiag 
so  extravagant  and  irrational  whidi  some  philoeo|^etB 
have  not  maintained  for  truth. 

But,  however,  I  shall  so  far  do  justice  to  this  part 
of  the  academy,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  of  them 
were  not  so  visionary.  There  was  a  most  ingenious 
doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the 
whole  nature  and  system  of  ffovemment.  This  Ulas- 
trious  person  had  very  usefully  employed  his  studies 
in  findmg  out  effectual  remedies  for  ul  disfnes  and 
corruptions  to  which  the  several  kinds  of  public  ad- 
ministration are  subject  by  the  vices  or  inumities  of 
those  who  govern,  as  well  as  by  the  licentioumess  of 
those  who  are  to  obey.  For  instance,  whereas  all 
writers  and  reasoners  have  agreed  that  there  is  astrirt 
universal  resemblance  between  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical body,  can  there  be  anything  more  evidmt  than 
that  the  health  of  both  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
diseases  cured,  by  the  same  prescriptions.  It  is  id- 
lowed  that  senates  and  great  councils  are  often 
troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient,  and  other  peoant 
humours ;  with  many  diseases  of  the  head,  and  more 
of  the  heart ;  with  strong  convulsions ;  with  grievous 
contractions  of  the  nerves  and  sinews  in  both  hands, 
but  especially  the  right ;  with  spleen,  flatus,  ycrtigoes, 
and  deliriums;  with  scrofulous  tumours  full  of 
foetid  purulent  matter ;  with  sour  frothy  ructations ; 
with  canine  appetites,  and  crudeness  of  digestion; 
besides  many  others  needless  to  mention.  This  doctor 
therefore  proposed,  that  upon  the  meeting  of  a  senate, 
certain  physicians  should  attend  at  Uie  three  first  dayi 
of  their  sitting,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day's  ddiate 
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feel  the  pulses  of  ereiy  senfttor ;  after  which,  having 
maturely  considered  and  consulted  upon  the  nature  of 
the  serend  maladiee,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  they 
should  on  the  fourth  day  return  to  the  senate-house, 
attended  by  their  apothecaries  stored  with  proper 
medicines ;  and,  before  the  members  sat,  administer 
to  each  of  them  lenitiyes,  aperitires,  abstersires,  corro- 
sives, lestringents,  paUiatiyes,  laxatiyes,  oephalalgics, 
icterics,  apophlegmatics,  acoustics,  as  their  sereral 
cases  required ;  and,  according  as  these  medicines 
should  operate,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  project  could  not  be  of  any  great  expense  to 
the  public,  and  might,  in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of 
much  use  for  Uie  despatch  of  business  in  those  coun- 
tries where  senates  hare  any  share  in  the  legislatire 
power ;  beget  unanimity,  shorten  debates,  open  a  few 
mouths  which  are  now  closed,  and  close  many  more 
which  are  now  open ;  curb  the  petulancy  of  the  young, 
and  correct  the  positiveness  of  the  old;  rouse  the 
I  stupid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

I     Again,  because  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 

faTourites  of  princes  are  troubled  with  short  and  weak 

I  memories,  the  same  doctor  proposed,  that  whoever 

I  attended  a  first  minister,  after  having  told  his  busi- 

'  ness  with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  in  the  plainest 

I  words,  should,  at  his  departure,  give  the  said  minister 

\  a  tweak  by  the  nose,  or  a  kick  in  the  belly,  or  tread 

on  his  corns,  or  lug  him  thrice  by  both  ean,  or  run  a 

pin  into  his  body,  or  pinch  his  arms  black  and  blue, 

to  prevent  foigetfulness ;  and  at  eveiy  levee  day  re- 

'  peat  the  same  operation,  until  the  business  were  done 

or  absolutely  refused. 

He  likewise  directed  that  eveiy  senator  in  the 
great  council  of  a  nation,  after  he  had  delivered  his 
opinion,  and  argued  in  the  defence  of  it,  should  be 
obliged  to  give  his  vote  directly  contrary ;  because  if 
that  were  done,  the  result  would  infallibly  terminate 
in  the  good  of  the  public. 

When  parties  in  a  state  are  violent,  he  offered  a 
wonderful  contrivance  to  reconcile  them.  The  method 
is  this :  Tou  take  a  hundred  leaders  of  each  party ; 
you  dispose  them  into  couples  of  such  whose  heads 
are  nearest  of  a  size ;  then  let  two  nice  operators  saw 
off  the  occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  same  time,  in 
such  manner  that  the  brain  may  be  equally  divided. 
Let  the  occiputs  thus  cut  off  be  interchanged,  apply- 
ing each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite  party-man.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that  requireth  some  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  professor  assured  iis,  that,  if  it  were 
dexterously  performed,  the  cure  would  be  infallible. 
For  he  argued  thus :  that  the  two  half  brains  being 
left  to  debate  the  matter  between  themselves  within 
the  space  of  one  skull,  would  soon  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  and  produce  that  moderation,  as  well 
as  regularity  of  thinking,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  heads  of  those  who  imagine  they  came  into  the 
world  only  to  watch  and  govern  its  motions :  and  as 
to  the  difference  of  brains  in  quantity  or  quality, 
among  those  who  are  directors  in  &ction,  the  doctor 
assured  us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  a 
perfect  trifle. 

I  heard  a  very  warm  debate  between  two  professors, 
about  the  most  commodious  and  effectual  ways  and 
meajis  of  raising  money  without  moving  the  subject. 
The  first  affirmed,  the  justest  meUiod  would  be  to  lay 
a  certain  tax  upon  vices  and  folly,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  eyerj  man  to  be  rated  after  the  fairest  manner 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.  The  second  was  of  an 
opinion  directly  contrary;  to  tax  those  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  for  which  men  chiefly  value  them- 
selres ;  the  rate  to  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
degrees  of  excelling,  the  decision  whereof  should  be  left 
entirely  to  their  own  breast.  The  highest  tax  was  upon 
men  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex, 
and  the  assessments  according  to  the  number  and 


natures  of  the  favours  they  have  received,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  to  be  their  own  vouchers.  Wit, 
valour,  and  politeness,  were  likewise  proposed  to  be 
largely  taxed,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  by 
every  person  giving  his  own  word  for  the  quantum  of 
what  be  poes^sed.  But  as  to  honour,  justice,  wisdom, 
and  learning,  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  be- 
cause they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a  kind, 
that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  his  neighbour, 
or  value  them  in  himself. 

The  women  were  proposed  to  be  taxed  according  to 
their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  wherein  they  had 
the  same  privilege  with  the  men,  to  be  determined  by 
their  own  judgment.  But  constancy,  chastity,  good 
sense,  and  good  nature,  were  not  rated,  because  they 
would  not  bear  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senators  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  n^e  for  em- 
ployments ;  every  man  first  taking  an  oath,  and  giving 
security  that  he  would  vote  for  the  court,  whe^er  he 
won  or  no ;  after  which  the  losers  had  in  their  turn 
the  liberty  of  raffling  upon  the  next  vacancy.  Thus, 
hope  and  expectation  would  be  kept  alive;  none 
would  complain  of  broken  promises,  but  impute  their 
disappointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whose  shoulders 
are  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of  a  ministry. 

Another  professor  showed  me  a  large  paper  of  in- 
structions for  discoveriiig  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  government. 

I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia,  by  the 
natives  called  Langden,  where  I  had  long  sojourned, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  consisted  wholly  of  discoverers, 
witnesses,  informers,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences, 
swearers,  together  with  their  several  subservient  and 
subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  con- 
duct, and  pay  of  ministers  and  their  deputies.  The 
plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually  the  workmanship 
of  those  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  charac- 
ters of  profound  politicians ;  to  restore  new  vigour  to 
a  craiy  administration ;  to  stifle  or  divert  genenil  dis- 
contents; to  fill  their  coffers  with  forfeitures;  and 
raise  or  sink  the  opinion  of  public  credit,  as  either 
shall  best  answer  their  private  advantage.  It  is  first 
agreed  and  settled  among  them  what  suspected  per- 
sons shall  be  accused  of  a  plot ;  then  effectual  care  is 
taken  to  secure  all  their  letters  and  other  papers,  and 
put  the  owners  in  chains.  These  papers  are  delivered 
to  a  set  of  artists  very  dexterous  in  finding  out  the 
mysterious  meanings  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters. 
For  instance,  they  can  decipher  a  close-stool  to  signify 
a  privy-council ;  a  flock  of  geese,  a  senate ;  a  lame 
dog,  an  invader ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a  buz- 
zard, a  minister ;  the  gout,  a  high-priest ;  a  gibbet,  a 
secretary  of  state;  a  chamber-pot,  a  committee  of 
grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady ;  a  broom,  a  revolu- 
tion; a  mouse-trap,  an  employment;  a  bottomless 
pit,  the  treasury ;  a  sink,  a  court ;  a  cap  and  bells,  a 
favourite ;  a  broken  reed,  a  court  of  justice ;  an  empty 
tun,  a  general ;  a  running  sore,  the  administration. 

When  this  method  faiu,  they  have  two  others  more 
effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them  call  acros- 
tics and  anagrams.  First,  they  can  decipher  all  ini- 
tial letters  into  political  meanings  ;  thus,  N  dliall  sig- 
nify a  plot,  B  a  regiment  of  horse,  L  a  fleet  at  sea.  Or, 
secondly,  by  transposing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  any  suspected  paper,  they  can  lay  open  the  deepest 
designs  of  a  discontented  party.  So,  for  example,  if 
I  should  say  in  a  letter  to  a  mend.  Our  brother  Tom 
hath  just  got  the  piles,  a  man  of  skill  in  this  art  would 
discover  how  the  same  letters  which  compose  that 
sentence  may  be  analysed  into  the  following  words — 
Resist — a  plot  is  brought  home — ^the  tower.  And  this 
is  the  anagramatic  method. 

The  professor  made  me  great  acknowledgments  for 
communicating  these  observations,  and  promised  to 
I  make  honourable  mention  of  me  in  his  treatise. 

eas 
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[T%ovghit  on  Varioua  StdfjecU.} 

We  haTO  jutt  religion  enough  to  make  ua  hate,  but 
not  enough  to  make  us  hpe  one  another. 

When  we  deiiie  or  solicit  anything,  our  mindf  run 
iHiolly  on  the  good  aide  or  circumstanoes  of  it ;  when 
it  is  obtained,  our  mind  runs  only  on  the  bad  ones. 

When  a  true  genius  appeareUi  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  in&llible  sign,  that  the  dunces 
are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

I  am  i^t  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of  jud^ent, 
there  will  be  small  allowance  giyen  to  the  wise  for 
their  want  of  morals,  or  to  the  ignorant  for  their  want 
of  fiuth,  because  both  are  without  excuse.  This 
renders  the  advantages  equal  of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge. But  some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  yices 
in  the  ignorant,  will  perhaps  be  forgiren  upon  the 
strength  of  temptation  to  each. 

It  is  pleasant  to  obserre  how  free  the  present  age  is 
in  laying  taxes  on  the  next :  '  Future  ages  shall  talk 
of  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  posterity :'  whereas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be  taken  up  about  pre- 
sent things,  as  ours  are  now. 

It  is  in  disputes  as  in  anniat,  where  the  weaker  side 
setteth  up  false  lights,  and  maketh  a  great  noise,  that 
the  enemy  may  beliere  them  to  be  more  numerous 
and  stronff  than  they  really  are. 

I  hare  known  some  men  possessed  of  good  qualities, 
which  were  yeiy  serriceable  to  others,  but  useless  to 
themselres ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to 
inform  the  neighbours  and  passengers,  but  not  the 
owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  loTe, 
politics,  religion,  learning,  &c.,  beginning  from  his 
youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  would  appear  at  last  1 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires*  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes. 

The  retson  why  so  few  marriages  aie  happy,  is  be- 
cause young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets, 
not  in  making  cages. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the  miser- 
able, for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success  to  pru- 
dence and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest 
offices :  so,  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture 
with  creeping. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  wei||^t  of  the  good  ones 
you  gaye  before. 

Complaint  is  the  laigest  tribute  heayen  receiyes, 
and  the  sinoerest  part  of  our  deyotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and 
scarcity  of  words :  for  whoeyer  is  a  master  of  language, 
and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  spei3c- 
ing,  to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both ;  niiereas 
common  speakers  haye  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one 
set  of  words  to  clothe  them-  in,  and  these  are  always 
ready  at  the  mouth.  So  people  come  faster  out  of  a 
church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

To  be  yain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  haye  been 
done  them,  what  great  company  they  haye  kept,  and 
the  like ;  by  which  they  plainly  confess  that  these 
honours  were  more  than  their  due,  and  such  as  their 
friends  would  not  belieye  if  they  had  not  been  told : 
whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the  greatest  honours 
below  his  merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I 
therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  ¥^oeyer  desires 
the  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  oonoeal  his 
Tanity. 


Eyeiy  man  desireth  to  liye  long,  but  no  man  would 
be  old. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  they  have 
done  for  fifty  years  past,  I  am  in  some  conoeni  for 
future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  learned,  or  any  man 
a  lawyer. 

A  niee  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  [How  tnie  of 
Swifl  himself  1] 

If  a  man  midceth  me  keep  my  distance,  the  oomftrt 
is,  he  keepeth  his  at  the  same  time. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  /tse  at  praaent, 
but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  povrer. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  yovth,  aic 
said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  nit,  to  speak 
things  that  surprise  and  astonish:  strange,  so  many 
hopeful  princes,  so  many  shameful  kings  t  If  they 
happen  to  die  young,  they  would  have  been  prodigies 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  if  they  live,  th^  are  often  ]ne- 
digies  indeed,  but  of  another  sort. 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  thin^  under  the 
name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imaginary  Roods, 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnanimity, 
and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions.  For  infltanrt, 
with  regard  to  fame ;  there  is  in  most  people  a  rdne- 
tanoe  and  unwillingness  to  be  foigotten.  We  obserft, 
even  among  the  vu^car,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  sa 
inscription  over  their  grave.  It  requireth  but  little 
philosophy  to  discover  and  observe  that  there  is  no 
intrinsic  value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  Iboaded 
in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  viitae,  it  ought  aot 
to  be  ridiculed. 

iOverstraimed  PoUtenm^  w  Vulvar  ffotpHaikf,] 

[From  ■  The  Taller.*] 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life  whidi  the  French  call 
lea  petiies  moraletf  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  as 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  mannere  or  breed- 
ing. This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to 
be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adi4>ted  to  the  mer- 
est capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy 
in  their  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  sued  Uttk 
undentandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would 
be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indeoandei 
and  itregulanties  in  behaviour ;  and  in  their  ordinary 
conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  ftaniliaritias 
that  one  oboerveth  amongst  them  when  a  debauch 
hath  quite  taken  away  the  uae  of  their  reason.  In 
other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of 
common  discretion,  the  veiT  end  of  good  breeding  is 
wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make  us 
easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetteis  upon 
us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  croasing  oor 
most  reasonable  desires  and  indinaiians.  This  abuse 
reigneth  diiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexa- 
tion, when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a 
neighbour  about  two  miles  frun  my  couain.  Ai  soon 
as  f  entered  the  parlour,  they  put  me  into  the  great 
dbair  that  stood  close  hy  a  huge  fire,  and  kept  me 
there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  7%en  a  boy 
came  in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  vki^  I  in 
vain  opposed,  urging,  that  I  must  letinn  aooa  after 
dinner.  In  the  meantime,  the  good  lady^i^incnd 
her  eldest  dauj^ter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand. 
The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  becr-g^aas  half  full 
of  aqua  mirabiUi  and  syxup  of  gilly-flowos.  I  took 
as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  for ;  nut  madam  vowed  I 
should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me 
good,  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  waa  toned 
to  obey;  which  absolutely  took  away  my  stomach. 
When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much 
as  my  life  was  wori^,  and  set  me  with  my  ba^  jort 
against  it.  Although  my  appetite  were  quite  gone,  I 
resolved  to  foroe  down  as  much  aa  I  ooaud;  and  da* 
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sired  the  leg  of  a  pallet.   Indeed,  Mr  Bickentaff,  sajs 
the  Udj,  jou  must  eat  a  wing  to  oblige  me ;  and  io 
put  a  couple  upon  my  plate.    I  was  persecuted  at  this 
rate  during  the  whole  meal.    As  often  as  I  called  for 
small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant 
brought  me  a  brimmer  of  October.    Some  time  after 
dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came  with  me, 
to  get  ready  the  horses,  but  St  was  resolred  I  should 
not  stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much 
bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be 
locked ;  and  the  children  hid  my  cloak  and  boots. 
The  next  question  was,  what  I  would  hare  for  supper  t 
I  said  I  never  eat  anything  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  my  head.    .£rter  three  hours  spent  chiefly 
in  apologies  for  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to  me, 
'That  this  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  provi- 
sions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
market ;  that  they  were  alraid  I  should  be  starved ; 
and  that  thev  ^ew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss,'  the 
lady  went  and  left  me  to  her  husband  (for  they  took 
special  care  I  should  never  be  alone).    As  soon  as  her 
httck  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backwards  and 
forwards  every  moment ;  and  constantly  as  they  came 
in  or  went  out,  made  a  curt^  directly  at  me,  which 
in  good  manners  I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow, 
and,  your  humble  servant,  pretty  Miss.     Exactly  at 
eight  the  mother  came  up,  and  discovered  by  the  red- 
ness of  her  face  that  supper  was  not  far  off.    It  was 
twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution 
doubled  in  proportion.    I  desired  at  my  usual  hour 
to  go  to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber 
by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of 
children.    They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  upon  my  refusing,  at  last 
left  a  bottle  of  tHngo,  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should 
wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night.    I  was  forced  in  the 
morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the  dark,  because 
they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  disturb 
me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.    I  was  now  re- 
solved to  break  through  all  measures  to  get  away; 
and  after  sitting  down  to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of 
cold  beef,  mutton,  neats'-tongues,  venison-pasty,  and 
stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  fiitmily.    But  the  eentle- 
man  would  needs  see  me  part  of  my  way,  and  carry 
me  a  short  cut  throuffa  his  own  grounds,  which  he 
told  me  would  save  hiuf  a  mile's  riding.    This  last 
piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear,  being 
once  or  tvrice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  by  leaping  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alignt  in  the  dirt ; 
when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his  bndle,  ran  away, 
and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  recover  him 
again.    It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  absurdities  I 
met  with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
but  from  a  wrong  ludgment  of  complaisance,  and  a 
misapplication  in  the  rules  of  it. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 

In  1737  Pope  published,  by  mbscription,  a  volume 
of  letters  between  himself  and  his  literary  friends, 
including  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot 
Part  of  the  collection  had  beien  previously  obtained 
by  surreptitious  means,  and  printed  by  Curll,  a  no- 
torious publisher  of  that  day.  Johnson  and  Warton 
conceiv^  that  Pope  had  connived  at  this  breach  of 
private  confidence;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  poet  was  ignorant  of  the  publication, 
and  that  his  indignation  on  discovering  it  was  ex*- 
pressed  with  all  the  warmth  of  sincerity.  The  letters 
excited  the  cariosity  of  Uie  public ;  and  Pope  com- 
plied with  the  general  intreaty  to  give  a  genuine 
edition  of.his  correspondence.  Additions  were  after- 
wards made  to  the  collection,  which  went  through 
several  editions.    The  ezperiment  was  new  to  the 


public.  *  Pope's  epistolary  excellence,'  says  Johnson, 
*  had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival,  living 
or  dead.'  The  letters  of  Lord  Bacon,  Strafford,  and 
other  statesmen,  had  been  published,  but  they  de- 
scended little  into  the  details  of  familiar  lif^  Sprat 
suppressed  the  correspondence  of  Cowley,  under  the 
impression,  finely  expressed  by  an  old  writer,  that 
private  letters  are  commonly  of  too  tender  a  compo- 
sition to  thrive  out  of  the  bosom  in  which  they  were 
first  planted ;  and  the  correspondence  of  Pope  was 
the  first  attempt  to  interest  the  public  in  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  literary  men,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  private  friendship.  As  literature  was  the 
business  of  Pope's  life,  and  composition  his  first  and 
favourite  pursuit,  he  wrote  always  with  a  view  to 
admiration  and  fame.  He  knew  that  if  his  letters 
to  his  friends  did  not  come  before  the  public  in  a 
printed  shape,  they  would  be  privately  circulated, 
and  might  afl^t  his  reputation  with  those  he  was 
ambitious  of  pleasing.  Hence  he  seems  always  to 
have  written  with  care.  His  letters  are  generally  too 
elaborate  and  artificial  to  have  been  the  spontaneous 
effusions  of  private  confidence.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  in  thought  and  imagery,  and  evince  a  taste 
for  picturesque  scenery  and  description,  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  the  poet  did  not  oftener  indulge.  Others, 
as  the  exquisite  one  describing  a  journey  to  Oxford, 
in  company  with  Bernard  Lintot,  possess  a  fine  vein 
of  comic  humour  and  observation.  Swift  was  infe- 
rior to  Pope  as  a  letter-writer,  but  he  discloses  more 
of  his  real  character.  He  loved  Pope  as  much  as  he 
could  any  man,  and  the  picture  of  their  friendship, 
disclosed  in  their  correspondence,  is  honourable  to 
bottL  They  had  both  risen  to  eminence  by  their 
own  talents ;  they  had  mingled  with  the  great  and 
illustrious ;  had  exchanged  with  each  other  in  pri- 
vate their  common  feelings  and  sentiments ;  had  par- 
taken of  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs ;  seen  dieir 
friends  decay  and  die  off;  and  in  their  old  age, 
mourned  over  the  evils  and  afflictions  incident  to  the 
decline  of  life.  Pope's  affection  soothed  the  jealous 
irritability  and  misanthropy  of  Swift,  and  survived 
the  melancholy  calamity  which  rendered  his  friend 
one  of  the  most  pitiable  and  affecting  objects  among 
mankind. 

[On  Sidenest  and  Deatk.^ 

To  Sia  RicHABD  Btbblk.— jMly  15, 171& 

You  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing  made 
a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  dis- 
parity we  often  find  in  him  sick  and  well ;  thus  one 
of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibit- 
ing a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind, 
and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  late  to  cpnsider  myself  in  these  diffe- 
rent views,  and,  I  hope,  have  received  some  advan- 
tage by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be  true,  that 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old 
age  to  the  shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body, 
may  discover  the  inward  structure  more  plainly. 
Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a 
diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand 
volumes  of  philosophers  and  divines.  It  gives  so 
warning  a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our 
streng£  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying  our- 
selves within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 
our  out-works.  Youth  at  the  very  best  is  but  a  be- 
trayer of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  man- 
ner than  age :  it  is  like  a  stream  that  nourishes  a 
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plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but. at  the  same  time  is  under- 
mining it  at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt 
more  fairly  and  openly  with  me;  it  has  afforded 
several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an 
advantage  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the 
attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very 
much ;  and  I  begin,  where  most  people  end^  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  unsatisfactoxy  nature  of  all  human  plea- 
sures. When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
scurvy  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time, 
I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that  honest  Hiber- 
nian, who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  stoim  some  years 
ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head, 
made  answer, '  What  care  I  for  the  house !  I  am  only 
a  lodger.'  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die  when  one 
is  in  the  best  humour ;  and  so  excessirely  weak  as  I 
now  am,  I  may  say  with  conscience,  that  I  am  not  at 
all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  I 
never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this 
world  after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an  inconsider- 
able little  atom  eveiy  single  man  is,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  creation,  methinks  it  is  a  shame  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  removal  of  such  a  tririal  animal  as  I 
am.  The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as 
briffht  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants 
spring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old 
course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  many  as 
fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do.*  The  memory  of  man 
(as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom) 
passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that 
tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are  reasons  enough,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make  any 
young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death. 
'  For  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by  number  of  years. 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man,  and  an  unspotted 
life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily,  lest 
wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit 
beguile  his  soul,*  &c. — I  am  your,  &c. 

[Pope  to  Swifi — On  his  MeUremeni.'] 

Januarp  18, 1714 

Whatever  apolories  it  might  become  me  to  make 
at  any  other  time  ror  writing  to  you,  I  shall  use  none 
now,  to  a  man  who  has  owned  himself  as  splenetic  as 
a  cat  in  the  country.  In  that  circumstance,  I  know 
by  experience  a  letter  is  a  very  useful  as  well  as  an 
amusing  thing :  if  you  are  too  busied  in  state  affairs 
to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entertainment  in  folding 
it  into  divers  figures,  either  doubling  it  into  a  p3rra- 
midical,  or  twisting  it  into  a  serpentine  form :  or  if 
your  disposition  should  not  be  so  mathematical,  in 
taking  it  with  you  to  that  place  where  men  of  studious 
minds  are  apt  to  sit  longer  than  ordinary;  where, 
after  an  abrupt  division  of  the  paper,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasant  to  try  to  fit  and  rejoin  the  broken  lines 
together.  All  these  amusements  I  am  no  stranger  to 
in  the  country,  and  doubt  not  (by  this  time;  you 
begin  to  relish  them  in  your  present  contemplative 
situation. 

I  remember,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  have  some 
knowledge  in  the  world  used  to  affirm,  that  no  people 
in  town  ever  complained  they  were  forgotten  by  their 
friends  in  the  country ;  but  my  increasing  experience 
convinces  me  he  was  mistaken,  for  I  find  a  great  many 
here  grievously  complaining  of  you  upon  this  score. 
I  am  told  further,  that  you  treat  the  few  you  corre- 
spond with  in  a  vei7  arrogant  style,  and  tell  them 
ytm  admire  at  their  insolence  in  disturbing  your 

*  It  to  important  to  remember  that  Pope,  when  he  wrote  in 
this  manner,  waa  only  twentj'four. 


meditations,  or  even  inquiring  of  your  retreat ;  but 
this  I  will  not  positively  assert,  because  I  never  re- 
ceived any  such  insulting  epistle  from  you.  My  Lord 
Oxford  says  you  have  not  written  to  him  onoe  sinee  yon 
went ;  but  this  perhaps  may  be  only  policy  in  him  or 
you !  and  I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  must  not  entirely 
credit  anything  he  affirms.  At  Button's,  it  is  reported 
you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  only  on  u 
embassy  to  you.  Others  apprehetid  some  dangerom 
state  treatise  from  your  retirement ;  and  a  wi^  who 
affects  to  imitate  Balsac,  says,  that  the  ministry  now 
are  like  those  heathens  of  old,  who  received  their 
oracles  from  the  woods.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  are  not  unwilling  to  credit  me, 
when  I  whisper,  that  you  are  gone  to  meet  some 
Jesuits  commissioned  from  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  settle  the  most  convenient  methods  to  be 
taken  for  the  coming  of  the  Pretender.  Dr  Aibuth- 
not  is  singular  in  his  opinion,  and  imagines  your  only 
design  is  to  attend  at  full  leisure  to  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Scriblerus.  This,  indeed,  must  be  eiaoted 
of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest ;  and  I  wish  1 
could  promise  so  well  of  you.  The  top  of  my  own 
ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  great  work;  and  I 
shall  translate  Homer  by  the  by.  Mr  Gay  has  ac- 
quainted you  what  progress  I  have  made  in  it.  I 
cannot  name  Mr  Gay,  without  all  the  acknowledf- 
ments  which  I  shall  ever  owe  you  on  hia  account.  If 
I  writ  this  in  verse,  I  would  tell  you  you  are  like  the 
sun,  and,  while  men  imagine  you  to  be  retired  or 
absent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  influence,  and  bring- 
ing things  to  maturity  for  their  advanti^  Of  all 
the  world,  you  are  the  man  (without  flattery)  who 
serve  your  friends  with  the  least  ostentation;  it  is 
almost  ingratitude  to  thank  you,  considering  your 
temper ;  and  this  is  the  period  of  aJl  my  letter  which, 
I  fear,  you  will  think  the  most  impertinent.  I  am, 
with  ihe  truest  affection,  yours,  kc 

[Pope  m  OaifonL} 

To  Maa  Maetba  Blouitt^— 1716L 

Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy  whidi 
once  used  to  please  me,  than  my  last  day's  journey; 
for,  after  having  passed  through  my  fiftvourite  woods 
in  the  forest,  with  a  thousand  reveries  of  past  plea- 
sures, I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose  tops  were  edged 
with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watoed  with  win<£ng 
rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below,  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  winds  above ;  the  gloomy  ver- 
dure of  Stonor  succeeded  to  these,  and  then  the  shades 
of  the  evening  overtook  me.    The  moon  rose  in  the 
clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose  solemn  lig^t  I  paced 
on  slowly,  without  company,  or  any  interruption  to  | 
the  range  of  my  thoughts.    About  a  mile  before  I 
reached  Oxford,  all  the  beUs  tolled  in  diflTerent  notes ; 
the  clocks  of  every  college  answered  one  another,  and 
sounded  forth  (some  in  deeper,  some  a  softer  tone) 
that  it  was  eleven  at  night    All  this  was  no  ill  pre- 
paration to  the  life  I  have  led  nnce  among  those  old 
walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone   porticos,  studious  < 
walks,  and  solitanr  scenes  of  the  uni?ernty.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary,  to  be  as 
mere  a  book-worm  as  any  there.    I  confonned  myself 
to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up  in  books,  lay  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  dusky  parts  of  the  univeimty, 
and  was  as  dead  to  the  world  as  any  hermit  of  the 
desert.    If  anything  was  alive  or  awake  in  me,  it  was  | 
a  little  vanity,  such  as  even  those  good  men  used  to 
entertain,  when  the  monks  ef  their  own  order  extolled  j 
their  piety  and  abstraction.    For  I  found  myself  re- 
ceived with  a  sort  of  respect,  which  this  idle  part  of  jl 
mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  their  own  spedes;  who  , 
are  as  considerable  here,  as  the  busy,  the  gay,  and  l{ 
the  ambitious  are  in  your  world.        *  I 
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[Pope  to  Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montagu  on  ike  C(m' 

1717. 

Madam — I  no  more  think  I  can  have  too  man^  of 
joor  letters,  than  that  I  could  hare  too  manyirritmgs 
to  entitle  me  to  the  greatest  eatate  in  the  world; 
which  I  think  so  valuable  a  friendship  as  yours  is 
equal  to.  I  am  angry  at  erery  scrap  of  paper  lost,  as 
at  something  that  interrupts  the  history  01  my  title ; 
and  though  it  is  but  an  odd  compliment  to  compare 
a  fine  lady  to  Sibyl,  your  leares,  methinks,  like  hers, 
are  too  good  to  be  committed  to  the  winds ;  though  I 
hare  no  other  way  of  receiving  them  but  by  those  un- 
faithful messengers.  I  have  had  but  tluee,  and  I 
reckon  in  that  short  one  from  Dort,  which  was  rather 
a  dying  ejaculation  than  a  letter.  But  I  have  so 
great  an  opinion  of  your  goodness,  that  had  I  re- 
ceiyed  none,  I  should  not  hare  accused  you  of  neglect 
or  insensibility.  I  am  not  so  wrong-headed  as  to 
quarrel  with  my  friends  the  moment  they  don't  write ; 
I'd  as  soon  quarrel  at  the  sun  the  minute  he  did  not 
shine,  which  he  is  hindered  from  by  accidental  causes, 
and  is  in  reality  all  that  time  performing  the  same 
course,  and  doing  the  same  good  offices  as  ever. 

You  have  contrived  to  say  in  your  last  the  two 
most  pleasing  thincs  to  me  in  nature;  the  first  is, 
that  whateyer  be  the  fate  of  your  letters,  you  will 
continue  to  write  in  the  discharge  of  your  conscience. 
This  is  generous  to  the  last  degree,  and  a  virtue  you 
ought  to  enjoy.  Be  assured,  in  return,  my  heart  shall 
be  as  ready  to  think  you  have  done  tien  good  thing, 
as  yours  can  be  to  do  it ;  so  that  you  shall  never  be 
able  to  favour  your  absent  friend,  before  he  has 
thought  himself  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  favour 
you  are  then  conferring. 

The  other  is,  the  justice  you  do  me  in  taking  what 
I  write  to  you  in  the  serious  manner  it  was  meant ;  it 
is  the  point  upon  which  I  can  bear  no  suspicion,  and 
in  which,  above  all,  I  desire  to  be  thought  serious :  it 
would  be  the  most  vexatious  of  all  tyranny,  if  you 
should  pretend  to  take  for  raillery  what  is  the 
mere  disguise  of  a  discontented  heart,  that  is  un- 
willing to  make  you  as  melancholy  as  itself;  and  for 
wit,  what  is  really  only  the  natural  overflowing  and 
warmth  of  the  same  heart,  as  it  is  improved  and 
awakened  by  an  esteem  for  you :  but  since  you  tell 
me  you  believe  me,  I  fan<^  my  expressions  have  not 
at  least  been  entirely  unfaithful  to  those  thoughts, 
to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  never  be  equal.  May 
God  increase  your  faith  in  all  truths  that  are  as  great 
as  this  I  and  depend  upon  it,  to  whatever  degree  your 
belief  may  extend,  you  can  never  be  a  bigot. 

If  you  could  see  the  heart  I  talk  0^  you  would 
really  think  it  a  foolish  good  kind  of  thing,  with 
some  qualities  as  well  deserving  to  be  half  laughed 
at,  and  half  esteemed,  as  any  in  the  world :  its  grand 
foible,  in  regard  to  you,  is  the  m(»t  like  reason  of  any 
foible  in  nature.  Upon  my  futh,  this  heart  is  not, 
like  a  great  warehouse,  stored  only  with  my  own 
goods,  with  vast  empty  spaces  to  be  supplied  as  fast 
as  interest  or  ambition  can  fill  them  up ;  but  it  is 
every  inch  of  it  let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends, 
and  shall  never  want  a  comer  at  your  service ;  where 
I  dare  affirm,  madam,  your  idea  lies  as  warm  and  as 
close  as  any  idea  in  Christendom.        *        * 

If  this  distance  (as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say)  en- 
larges your  belief  of  my  friendship,  I  assure  you  it  has 
Ko  extended  my  notion  of  your  value,  that  I  begin  to 
be  impious  on  your  account,  and  to  wish  that  even 
slaughter,  ruin,  and  desolation,  might  interpose  be- 
tween you  and  Turkey ;  I  wish  you  restored  to  us  at 
the  expense  of  a  whole  people.  I  barely  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saving  this,  but  I  fear  Ood  will 
scarce  forgive  me  for  desiring  it. 

Make  me  less  wicked,  then.  Is  there  no  other  ex- 
pedient to  return  you  and  your  infant  in  peace  to  the 


bosom  of  your  country  t  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Hanover ;  can  there  be  no  favourable  planet  at  this 
conjuncture,  or  do  you  only  come  back  so  fiur  to  die 
twice  t  Is  Eurydice  once  more  snatched  to  the  shades  % 
If  ever  mortal  had  reason  to  hate  the  king,  it  is  I ; 
for  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  almost  the  only  inno- 
cent man  whom  he  has  made  to  sufier,  both  by  his 
government  at  home  and  his  negotiations  abroa<L 

[Deaih  of  TSdo  Loren  by  Lighinmg,'] 
To  Lady  Maet  Wobtz.kt  Montagu.— 17I8. 

*  *  I  have  a  mind  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  paper 
with  an  accident  that  happened  just  under  my  eyes, 
and  has  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  liave 
just  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old  romantic 
seat  of  my  Lord  Haroourt's,  which  he  lent  me."*  It 
overlooks  a  common  field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a 
haycock,  sat  two  lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found 
in  romance,  beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name 
of  the  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Hewet ; 
of  the  other,  Sarah  Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man, 
about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah,  a  brown  woman  of 
eighteen.  John  had  for  several  months  borne  the 
lapoivr  of  the  day  in  the  same  field  with  Sarah ;  when 
she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and  evening  charge 
to  bring  the  cows  to  her  pail.  Their  love  was  the 
talk,  but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the  blameless  pos- 
session of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  but  this  very 
morning  that  he  had  obtained  her  parents*  consent, 
and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait 
to  be  happy.  Perhaps  this  very  day,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  work,  they  were  talking  of  their  weddine- 
clothes ;  and  John  was  now  matching  several  kinds 
of  poppies  and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to 
make  her  a  present  of  knots  for  the  day.  While  they 
were  thus  employed  (it  was  on  the  last  of  July),  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  that 
drove  the  labourers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or 
hedges  afforded.  Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  breath, 
sunk  on  a  haycock,  and  John  (who  never  separated 
from  her)  sat  by  her  side,  having  raked  two  or  three 
heaps  together  to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack  as  if  heaven  had  burst  asunder. 
The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safety, 
called  to  one  another:  those  that  were  nearest  our 
lovers  hearing  no  answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where 
they  lay :  they  first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  after, 
this  faithful  pair — John  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  face,  as  if 
to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck 
dead,  and  already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender 
posture.  There  was  no  mark  or  discolourinff  on  their 
bodies,  only  that  Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  little  singed, 
and  a  small  spot  between  her  breasts.  They  were 
buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  where  my  Lord 
Harcourt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument 
over  them.  Of  the  following  epitaphs  which  I  made, 
the  critics  have  chosen  the  godly  one :  I  like  neither, 
but  wish  you  had  been  in  England  to  have  done  this 
office  better :  I  think  it  was  what  you  could  not  have 
refused  me  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire. 
On  the  same  pile  their  faithful  pair  expire ; 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased, 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

*  The  houso  of  Stanton  Haroonrt  fn  Oxf ordabira  Here  Pope 
trandated  part  of  the  Odyaaey.  He  partloularly  desoribes  It  in 
the  eubeeqnent  letter.  In  a  style  which  recalls  the  grave  humour 
of  Addison,  and  foreshadows  the  Braoebridge  Hall  of  Wadi* 
ington  Irving.  A  view  of  the  house  and  of  the  church  beside 
which  were  buried  the  lightning-struck  lovers  is  on  next  page^ 
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Tti!nV  not,  W  rigotoiu  Judgmeat  sdwd, 
A  pail  BO  bitUbl  could  expire ; 

Victim!  M  pan  Ut»Ten  wr  mil  pleued, 
Aad  mfctclied  them  in  calcMial  fire. 

Lira  well,  and  feu  no  ludden  fita ; 

Whtu  Ood  calls  tirtue  to  the  pun. 
Alike  'tie  justice,  icon  oi  Ute, 

MerejalikBtoklllormTe. 
Virtue  umnoTed  can  ken  the  call. 
And  lace  the  fUali  that  melts  the  baU. 


great«*t  hanour  people  of  thii  low  degree  could  hare, 
was  to  be  remembered  on  a  little  monument ;  nnleu 
jou  will  gite  them  another — that  of  being  honouied 
with  a  tear  irom  the  fintHt  tje*  in  the  world.  I 
know  jou  hare  tcnderoeu;  jou  must  have  it;  it  ia 
the  Teij  emanation  of  good  sense  and  virtue:  the 
'---t   minds,  like  the  Sne>(  metahi,   diisolTe  the 


IDacriptio*  (/««  iiwient  EngliA  CotmHy  Srt,l      | 

Ts  LsDT  Maar  Toitut  Moitubd.  i  | 

Dear  Madam — It  ii  not  potiible  to  exinot  the  | 
leart  part  of  the  jot  joar  return  giiw  me ;  time  onlj 
and  experience  will  conTince  joa  how  tctj  lincere  it  | 


ling.  I  haTe  gtTen  otders  to  be  nnt  for,  the  flnt 
inute  of  7our  aninl  (wtuch  1  beg  ;ou  will  let  th(iii 
know  at  Mr  Jerrai't).  I  am  fourscore  milea  !nm 
London,  a  ahoit  journey  compared  to  that  I  to  often 
thought  at  lout  of  undertaking,  rather  than  die  with- 
ont  seeing  you  agun.  Thon^  the  place  I  am  in 
is  such  a*  I  would  not  quit  for  the  town,  if  I  did  not 
Yalue  JDU  more  thso  anj,  naj,  eTerjbodT  else  tim; 
and  jon  will  be  mnvinoed  how  little  the  town  hw 
engued  my  affections  in  ^fonr  absence  from  it,  when 
yon  know  what  a  place  this  is  which  I  prefer  to  it;  I 
■hall  therefort  describe  it  to  yon  at  large,  m  the  true 
picture  *^  l>  gcniuDe  andeot  oountiy-eeat. 


Stanton  Baneurt,  OxitrndibiT^ 


You  must  eipect  taothing  reentar  in  my  dncription  ' 
of  a  house  that  seemi  to  be  built  before  rules  were  In 
fathioD ;  the  whole  Is  so  diqointvd,  and  the  parts  so 
detached  from  each  other,  and  yet  so  joining  ag^, 
one  cannot  tell  how,  that  (in  a  pcwtical  fit)  you  wonld 
imagine  it  had  been  a  Tillage  in  Amphion'i  time, 
wheie  twenty  cottages  had  taken  a  dance  together, 
were  all  out,  and  stood  still  in  amaiement  erer  since. 
A  stranger  would  be  grieiously  disappointed  who 
should  ever  think  to  get  into  this  house  the  right 
One  would  expect,  after  entering  through  the 
porch,  to  be  let  into  the  hall ;  alas  I  nothing  lees, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  brewhouse.  From  the  parlour 
you  think  to  step  into  the  dnwing-ioam  ;  but,  upon 
opening  the  iron-nailed  door,  jou  are  coniinced  by  a 
flight  of  birds  about  your  ears,  and  a  oloud  of  dust  in 
your  eye*,  that  it  ii  the  pigeoD-house.  On  each  side 
ir  porch  are  two  chimneys,  that  wear  their  iraens  on 
le  outside,  which  wonld  do  as  well  within,  for  when- 
■er  we  make  a  fire,  we  let  the  smoke  out  of  the 
window*.     Over  the  parlour-window  hangs  a  sloping 


haleony,  which  time  has  tuned  to  a  rery  cennnieDt 
penthouse.  The  top  is  crowoed  with  a  very  Tenenble 
tower,  so  like  that  of  the  church  just  by,  thai  tht 
Jackdaws  build  in  it  as  if  it  were  the  true  steeple. 

The  great  hall  is  high  and  sncious,  flanked  oitt 
long  tables,  images  of  ancient  hospitality ;  otns- 
mentad  with  monstrous  horns,  about  twenty  biokoi 
pikes,  and  a  matchlock  musket  or  two,  whttl  tbt; 
say  were  used  in  the  civil  wart.  Hen  is  one  nui 
archpd  window,  beantiAilly  darkened  with  ttiro' 
scutcheons  of  painted  glaae.  There  seonis  to  be  p«I 
propriety  in  this  old  manner  of  blanming  open  gisn. 
ancient  families  being  like  ancient  windows,  in  the 
course  of  generations  Seldom  free  from  cracks.  Oik 
ihinini  pane  bean  dale  19SS.  The  yonthM  ftnof 
Dame  Elinor  owes  more  to  this  ^nsle  piece  than  to  sU 
the  glasses  sbs  ever  consulted  in  her  life.  Who  fsn 
say  after  this  that  glass  is  frail,  when  it  is  not  half  n 
periflhable  as  human  beauty  or  glory  t  For  in  anstho' 
pane  you  see  the  memory  of  a  knight  |ireserTed,whn» 
.  marble  nose  is  mouldered  from  his  monument  in  ths 
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church  adjoining.  And  jet,  must  not  one  righ  to  re- 
flect that  tlie  most  authentic  record  of  so  ancient  a 
family  should  lie  at  the  mercj  of  ereiy  boy  that 
throws  a  stone!  In  this  hall,  in  former  days,  hare 
dined  gartered  knights  and  courtly  dames,  with 
ushers,  sewers,  and  seneschals;  and  vet  it  was  but 
the  other  night  that  an  owl  flew  in  hither,  and  mis- 
took it  for  a  bam. 

This  hall  lets  you  up  (and  down)  over  a  very  high 
threshold,  into  the  parlour.  It  is  furnished  with 
historical  tapestry,  wnoee  marginal  fringes  do  confess 
the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  other  contents  of  this 
room  are  a  broken-bellied  virginal,  a  couple  of  crip- 
pled velvet  chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pic- 
tures of  mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally  as  if 
they  came  fresh  from  hell  with  all  their  brimstone 
about  them.  These  are  carefully  set  at  the  further 
comer;  for  the  windows  being  everywhere  broken, 
make  it  so  convenient  a  place  to  dry  poppies  and 
mustard-seed  in,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to 
that  use. 

NejEt  this  parlour  lies  (as  I  said  before)  the  pigeon- 
house,  hj  the  side  of  which  runs  an  entry  that  leads, 
on  one  hand  and  the  other,  into  a  bed-chamber,  a 
butteiy,  and  a  small  hole  called  the  chaplain's  study. 
Then  follow  a  brewhouse,  a  little  green  and  gilt  par- 
lour, and  the  great  stairs,  imder  which  is  the  dairy. 
A  little  frirther  on  the  right,  the  servants'  hall ;  and 
by  the  Mde  of  it^  up  six  steps,  the  old  lady's  closet, 
which  has  a  lattice  into  the  said  hall,  that,  while  she 
said  her  prayers,  she  might  cast  an  eye  on  the  men 
and  maids.  There  are  upon  this  ground-floor  in  all 
twenty-four  apartments,  nard  to  be  distinguished  by 
particular  names ;  among  which  I  must  not  forget  a 
chamber  that  has  in  it  a  large  antiquity  of  timber, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead  or  a 
cider-pre«!. 

Our  best  room  above  is  very  long  and  low,  of  the 
exact  proportion  of  a  band-box :  it  has  hangings  of 
the  finest  work  in  the  world ;  those,  I  mean,  which 
Arachne  spins  out  of  her  own  bowels :  indeed  the  roof 
U  BO  decayed,  that  after  a  favourable  shower  of  raiu, 
we  may  (with  God's  blessing)  expect  a  crop  of  mush- 
rooms between  the  chinks  of  the  floors. 

All  this  upper  storey  has  for  many  years  had  no 
other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whose  very  age 
renders  them  worthy  of  this  venerable  mansion,  for 
the  very  rats  of  this  ancient  seat  are  grav.  Since 
these  had  not  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  this  house 
may  stand  during  the  small  remainder  of  days  these 
poor  animals  have  to  live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to 
remove  to  another :  they  have  still  a  small  subsistence 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  library. 

I  had  never  seen  half  what  I  have  described,  but 
for  an  old  starched  gray-headed  steward,  who  is  as 
much  an  antiquity  as  any  in  the  place,  and  looks 
like  an  old  family  picture  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  failed  not,  as  we  passed  from  room  to  room,  to 
relate  several  memoirs  of  the  familv ;  but  his  obser- 
vations were  particularly  curious  m  the  cellar:  he 
showed  where  stood  the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  sack, 
and  where  were  ranged  the  bottles  of  tent  fbr  toasts 
in  the  morning :  he  pointed  to  the  stands  that  sup- 
ported the  iron -hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  beer;  then 
Bteppinc  to  a  comer,  he  lugged  out  the  tattered  frag- 
ment of  an  unframed  picture:  *This,'  says  he,  with 
^<^ftn  in  his  eyes,  *  was  poor  Sir  Thomas,  once  master 
of  the  drink  I  told  you  of:  he  had  two  sons  (poor 
young  masters  I)  that  never  arrived  to  the  age  of  this 
beer ;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  very  cellar,  and  never 
^'^t  out  upon  their  own  legs.*  He  could  not  pass  by 
a  broken  bottle  without  tuing  it  up  to  show  us  the 
&nns  of  the  family  on  it.  He  then  led  me  up  the 
tower,  by  dark  winding  stone  steps,  which  landed  us 
into  several  little  rooms,  one  above  another ;  one  of 
these  was  nailed  up,  and  my  guide  whispered  to  me 


the  occasion  of  it.  It  seems  the  course  of  this  noble 
blood  was  a  little  interrupted  about  two  centuries 
ago  by  a  freak  of  the  Lady  Frances,  iriio  was  here 
taken  with  a  neighbouring  prior;  ever  since  which, 
the  room  has  beoi  made  up.  The  ghost  of  Lady 
Frances  is  supposed  to  walk  here ;  some  prying  maids 
of  the  family  formerly  reported  that  they  saw  a  lady 
in  a  fardingale  through  tne  key-hole ;  but  this  matter 
was  hushed  up,  and  the  servants  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  must  needs  have  tired  you  with  this  long  letter ; 
but  what  engaged  me  in  the  description  was,  a  gene- 
rous princip^  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  thing  that 
must  itself  soon  fall  to  ruin ;  nay,  perhaps,  some  part 
of  it  before  this  reaches  your  hands.  Lideed,  I  owe 
this  old  house  the  same  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an 
old  friend  that  harbours  us  in  his  declining  condition, 
nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.  I  have  found  this 
an  excellent  place  for  retirement  and  study,  where  no 
one  who  passes  by  can  dream  there  is  an  inhabitant, 
and  even  anybody  that  would  visit  me  dares  not 
venture  under  my  roof.  You  will  not  wonder  I  have 
translated  a  great  deal  of  Homer  in  this  retreat ;  any 
one  that  sees  it  will  own  J  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fitter  or  more  likely  place  to  converse  with  the  dead. 
As  soon  as  I  return  to  the  living,  it  shall  be  to  con- 
verse with  the  best  of  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  very 
speedily  to  tell  you  in  person  how  sincerely  and  un- 
aJterably  I  am,  madam,  your,  &c. 

I  beg  Mr  Wortley  to  believe  me  his  most  humble 
servant. 


[Pope  to  Gaff — On  hit  Jlec<n)enf.'] 


17SL 


I  faithfully  assure  tou,  in  the  midst  of  that  melan- 
choly with  which  I  have  been  so  long  encompassed, 
in  an  hourly  expectation  almost  of  my  mother's 
death,  there  was  no  drcumstanoe  that  rendered  it 
more  unsupportable  to  me  than  that  I  could  not  leave  j 
her  to  see  vou.  Your  own  present  escape  from  so  ' 
imminent  danger  I  pray  God  may  prove  less  preca-  | 
rious  than  my  poor  mother's  can  be,  whose  life  at 
best  can  be  but  a  short  reprieve,  or  a  longer  dying. 
But  I  fear  even  that  is  more  than  God  will  please  to 
grant  me ;  for  these  two  days  past,  her  most  dangerous 
symptoms  are  returned  upon  her;  and  unless  there 
be  a  sudden  change,  I  must  in  a  few  days,  if  not  in  a 
few  hours,  be  deprived  of  her.  In  the  afflicting  pro- 
spect before  me,  I  know  nothing  that  can  so  much 
alleviate  it  as  the  view  now  given  me  (Heaven  grant 
it  may  increase  1)  of  your  recovery.  In  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  I  am  excessively  oonoemed  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  you,  dear  Gay,  any  part  of  the  debt,  I 
very  gratefully  remember,  •  I  owe  you  on  a  like  sad 
occasion,  when  you  was  here  comforting  me  in  her 
last  great  illness.  May  your  health  augment  as  fast 
as,  I  fear,  hers  must  decline  I  I  believe  that  would 
be  very  fast.  May  the  life  that  is  added  to  you  be 
passed  in  good  fortune  and  tranquillity,  ra&er  of 
your  own  giving  to  yourself,  than  frt)m  any  expecta- 
tions or  tmst  in  others  I  May  ^ou  and  I  live  to- 
gether, without  wishing  more  felicity  or  acquisitions 
than  friendship  can  give  and  receive  without  obliga- 
tions to  greatness !  God  keep  von,  and  three  or  four 
more  of  those  I  have  known  as  long,  that  I  may  have 
something  wor^  the  surviving  my  mother  t  Adieu, 
dear  Gay,  and  believe  me  (while  you  live  and  idiile  I 
live),  your,  ftc 

ISheieh  of  Autumn  Bomeiy.'] 

to  Mb  Diobt.— October  10, 1723. 

Bo  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  ^ear ;  the  season  is 
good  when  the  people  are  so.  It  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year  for  a  painter ;  there  is  more  variety  of  colours 
in  the  leaves ;  the  prospects  begin  to  open,  through 
the  thinner  woods  over  the  valleys,  and  through  the 
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high  canopies  of  txeep  to  the  higher  arch  of  heaven ; 
the  dewt  of  the  morning  impearl  eyerj  thoin«  and 
scatter  diamonds  on  the  rerdant  mantle  of  the  earth ; 
the  forests  are  fi:e8h  and  wholesome.  'Wliat  would 
YOU  have!  The  moon  shines  too,  though  not  for 
loTets,  these  cold  nights,  but  for  astfonomers. 

lP€fie  tQ  Bitkop  AtUrbury^  m  the  TowerJ] 

Mait  17, 17S3L 

Once  more  I  write  to  you,  as  I  promised,  and  this 
once,  I  fear,  will  be  the  last  I  The  curtain  will  soon 
be  drawn  between  my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing 
l«ft  bat  to  wish  yoa  a  long  ^ood-night.^  May  3rou 
enjoy  a  state  of  repose  in  this  life  not  unlike  that 
slero  of  the  soul  which  som«  hare  beliered  is  to  suo- 
oeed  it,  iHiere  we  lie  utterly  forgetful  of  that  world 
from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening  for  that  to 
which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retain  any  numoiy  of 
the  past,  let  it  only  image  to  you  what  has  pleased 
yon  best ;  sometimes  present  a  dream  of  an  absent 
friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable  couTersation. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  less  of  the 
time  past  than  of  the  future,  as  the  former  has  hoem 
less  kmd  to  you  than  the  latter  infallibly  will  be.  0o 
not  enry  the  world  your  studies ;  they  will  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  men  against  whom  you  can  haTO  no  com- 
plaint ;  I  mean  of  all  posterity :  and,  perhaps,  at 
your  time  of  life,  nothing  else  is  worth  your  care. 
What  is  ereiy  year  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a  censure 
or  critic  on  ue  pasti  Those  whose  date  is  the 
shortest,  lire  long  enoujrh  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it ; 
the  boy  despises  the  in&nt,the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 
losopher both,  and  the  Christian  all.  You  may  now 
b^in  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  pueri- 
11(7,  ^'^^  7^^  ^^^  nerer  suffer  your  age  to  be  but  a 
second  inmncy.  The  toys  and  baubles  of  your  child- 
hood are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than  those  toys 
of  our  riper  and  our  declining  yean,  the  drums  and 
rattles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  ava* 
rice.  At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little 
society,  and  made  a  citixen  of  the  world  at  large,  you 
should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serve  »  party  or  a 
few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  genius  should  mount 
aboTe  that  mist  in  which  its  participation  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  earth  long  inToWed  it ;  to  shine  ^road, 
and  to  heayen,  ought  to  be  the  business  and  the  gloir 
of  your  present  situation.  Remember  it  was  at  such 
a  time  that  the  greatest  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled 
and  blazed  the  most,  in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile, 
or  in  their  death.  But  why  do  1  talk  of  dazzling  or 
blazing  1 — it  was  then  that  they  did  good,  that  thev 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides  to  mankind. 

Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits  truly  great, 
and  such  I  therefore  hope  will  be  yours.  Resentment, 
indeed,  may  remain,  perh^w  cannot  be  quite  extin- 
guished in  the  noblest  minds ;  but  revenge  never  will 
harbour  there.  Higher  principles  than  those  of  the 
fint,  and  better  principles  than  those  of  the  latter, 
will  infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause  them  to  prefer  ^e 
whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  especially  to  so  small 
a  part  as  one's  single  self. 

Believe  me,  my  lord»  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit 
entered  into  anotner  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of 
immortality,  where  the  passions  and  auctions  must  be 
much  more  exalted*  and  where  you  ought  to  despise 
all  little  views  and  all  mean  retroroects.  Nothing  is 
worth  your  lookix^  back;  and,  therefore,  look  for- 
ward, and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look  after 
you.  But  take  care  that  it  be  not  with  pity,  but  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  passion  for 
your  £une  as  well  as  happiness,  your,  &c. 

*  The  MShop  went  into  ezOe  the  following  month. 
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Pope  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  JIfemoin  of 
MartmuB  Scri^Unu,  where  be  has  lHvisVed  much 
wit  on  subjects  which  are  now  mostly  of  little  inte- 
rest He  has  ridiculed  'Burnetts  History  of 'his 
Own  Times'  with  infinite  humour  in  Mofunrg  of 
P.  P.,  CUrk  of  this  Parish}  and  he  coxitrtbuted 
several  papers  to  the  *  Guardian.'  "E^  P^^  works 
contain  afso  a  collection  of  TTunMhts  on'Yarious 
Subjects,  a  few  (tf  which  are  he^re  subjpined  i^ ' 

{Party  Zcall 

There  never  was  any  party,  fSsction,  sect,  or  cabal 
whatsoever,  in  which  tiie  most  ignorant  were  not  the 
most  violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a 
blockhead.  However,  such  instruments  are  necessary 
to  politicians  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  states  as 
with  clocks,  which  must  have  some  dead  wei|^  hang- 
ing at  them,  to  help  and  legulaite  the  metMO  of  the 
finer  and  more  useful  parts. 

[A.doMiitied^ffM^  cf  JRfTor.3 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saving,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  he  was  yester- 
day. 

{DispulaJtion,'] 

What  TuUy  says  of  war  may  be  applied  to  disput- 
ing ;  it  shoidd  be  always  so  numaged,  as  to  ramamber 
that  the  only  true  end  of  it  is  peace ;  but  i^ezallj 
true  disputants  are  like  true  ^Kkrtsmen,  thar  whole 
delight  is  in  the  pursuit ;  and  a  di^ataat  no  moia 
cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sportsman  for  the  haxe. 

{CtMsorvom  People^ 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  others,  axe  like 
those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men's  bouses, 
reforming  everything  there,  while  their  own  rons  to 
ruin. 

{Orowing  Ftr^nom  tn  Old  Age^ 

When  men  grow  virtuous  ih  their  old  age,  th^  only 
make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  devil's  leaviogB. 

[ZyiJiflr.] 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  task 
he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  te  invest  twenty 
more  to  maintain  one. 

[ffintiU  Oriiict.^ 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  woickB,  In  order  to 
mend  them ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your  second- 
self,  that  he  will  judge,  too,  like  you. 

[Sectarian  D^erenees*'} 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  national  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  religion,  bet 
that  they  should  talk  together  every  day. 

IH(W  to  he  BepuleA  a  Wise  Jfon.] 

A  short  and  certain  waj  to  obtain  the  character  of 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whenever  any  one  tells 
you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with  him« 

[Awrice^ 

The  character  of  covetousness  is  whii^  «  man  gsM* 
rally  acquires  more  through  s<nne  niggaxdliiiees  or  ill 
grace  in  little  and  inconsiderable  tttiags,  thn  in 
expenses  of  any  cohsequence.  A  Teiy-  few  pounds 
a-year  would  ease  that  man  of  Ihe  eeuidbl  ^f-sfa- 
rice.  •  '•'  •  »'■    • 
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[iftntiter  Acg^mrin^  and  Lonitff  QficeJ] 

A  Duui  coming  to  the  waterwride,  is  rarrounded  hj 
all  the  crew ;  ftverj  one  is  officious,  everj  one  making 
ftpplicationt,  erery  one  offering  hii  serrioes ;  the  whole 
bustle  of  the  place  seems  to  be  only  for  him.  The 
tame  man  going  from  the  water-side,  no  noise  made 
about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let 
him  pass  with  utter  neglect  I  The  picture  of  a 
minister  when  he  comee  into  power,  and  when  he 
goesottU 

{^Seoeipi  to  make  cm  Epie  Pofm.] 
[From  *  The  Quardlsn.*] 

It  is  no  imall  pleasure  to  me,  who  am  zealous  in 
the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may  hare  the  hon- 
our of  leading  the  town  into  a  Teiy  new  and  uncommon 
road  of  criticism.  As  that  kind  of  literature  is  at 
present  carried  on,  it  consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of 
mechanic  rules,  which .  contribute  to  the  structure  of 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  as  the  receipts  of  good  house- 
wives do  to  the  making  puddings  of  flour,  oranges, 
plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It  would,  methinks, 
make  these  my  instructions  more  easily  intelligible  to 
ordinaiy  readers,  if  I  discoursed  of  these  matters  in 
the  style  in  which  ladies,  learned  in  economics,  dic- 
tate to  their  pupils  for  the  improrement  of  the  kitchen 
and  larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  Epic  Poetry,  because  the  critics 
aeree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable 
of.  I  know  the  French  hare  alrpady  laid  down  many 
mfchanical  rules  for  compositions  of  this  sort,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  cut  off  almost  all  undertakers  from  the 
possibility  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  first  qua- 
lification they  unanimously  require  in  a  poet  is  a 
genius.  I  shall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my 
oountiymen)  to  make  it  manifest  that  Epic  Poems 
may  be  made  *  without  a  genius ;'  nay,  without  learn- 
ing or  much  reading.  This  must  necessarily  be  of  great 
use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess  thev  never  read,  and 
of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  tiiey  never  learn. 
What  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner,  that  any 
man  can  do  it  with  money  ;  and,  if  a  professed  cook 
cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  making  a  poem  ;  it  is  easily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  genius  ;  but  the  skill  lies  in 
doing  it  without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  I 
shall  present  the  reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  re- 
cipe, by  which  even  sonneteers  and  ladies  may  be 
qualifieid  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  Epic  Poet,  is  to  be  knowing  in  all 
arts  and  sciences.  But  this  ought  not  to  discourage 
those  that  have  no  learning,  as  long  as  indexes  and 
dictionaries  may  be  had,  which  are  the  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  to  be  niade  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  our 
poet  cannot  impertinently  offisnd  on  this  point. 
The  learning  whicn  will  be  more  particularly  necessary 
to  him,  is  the  ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains, 
and  rivers.  For  this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  y^ue 
four-pence. 

Another  quality  required,  is  a  complete  skill  in 
languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  notorious  per- 
sons of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  linguists. 
To  iiwtance  in  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts ; 
the  original  Greek,  and  that  from  which  our  modem 
authors  translate.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
impossibilities  ;  but,  modestly  speaking,  this  may  be 
learned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  ease.  I  have 
known  one  who  became  a  sudden  professor  of  Greek 
immediately  upon  application  of  the  left-hand  page 
of  the  Cambri^^  Homer  to  his  eye.  It  is,  in  these 
days,  with  anthon  as  with  other  men,  the  well-bred 


are  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  at  first  sight ; 
and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  have 
surveyed  the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  so  it  Is 
enough  for  a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  he  is 
to  be  master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

ror  the  Fable,—*  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  his- 
tory-book, romance,  or  legend  (for  instance,  Geofifrey 
of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Bclianis  of  Greece),  those  parts 
of  stoiy  which  afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions : 
put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adren- 
tures  you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
you  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him 
into  the  midst  of  these  adventures  :  there  let  him 
work  for  twelve  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry  ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an  Epic 
Poem  be  fortunate.' 

To  make  an  Episode.  'Take  any  remaining  ad- 
venture of  our  former  collection,  in  which  you  could 
no  way  involve  your  hero  ;  or  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent Uiat  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away ;  and  it 
will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other  person  who  may  be 
lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  of  the  work,  without 
the  leaiit  damage  to  the  composition.' 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  *  These  you  may  ex- 
tract out  of  the  Fable  afterwards  at  your  leisure.  Be 
sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently.* 

For  l4e  Mannert. — *  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all 
the  best  qualities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be 
thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which 
the  world  may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet 
those  capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem. 
However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quantity 
of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an 

honest    man. For  the   under   characters,  gather 

them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  name 
as  occasion  serves/ 

For  tfte  Machinet, — *  Take  of  deities,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  separate  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle. 
Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  vo- 
latile Mercunr.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits 
from  Tasso*  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ;. 
for  since  no  Epic  Poem  can  possibly  subsist  without 
them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest 
necessities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by 
any  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your  own  witf ,  seek 
relief  from  Heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  busi- 
ness very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  direct 
prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit— — — — 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. — RoaooMMOK. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  per- 
plexity.' 

For  the  Deacripticna. — For  a  Tempest.  •  Take  Eurus, 
Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
into  one  verse  :  add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantum  ntfficit. 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a  Quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your 
head  betore  you  set  it  a*blowing.' 

For  a  Battle.  '  Pick  a  laige  quantity  of  ima^ 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads,  with  A  spic«  or 
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two  of  Viigil ;  and  if  there  remain  any  oTerplus,  jou 
may  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with 
similes,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle.' 

For  Burning  a  Town.  *  If  such  a  description  be 
neoeseaiy,  because  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Vii^gilf 
Old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you 
fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two 
of  the  Theory  of  the  ConSa^ration,  well  circumstanced, 
and  done  into  verse,  will  be  a  good  succedaneum.' 

As  for  Similes  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be  found 
all  oyer  the  creation  ;  the  most  ignorant  may  gather 
them ;  but  the  danger  is  in  applying  them.  For  this 
advise  with  your  bookseller. 

For  the  LaMuagt, — (I  mean  the  diction.)  '  Here 
it  will  do  well  to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this  than  any- 
thing else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  are  to  be  found 
in  him,  without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  languages. 
I  knew  a  painter,  who  (Like  our  poet)  had  no  genius, 
make  his  daubings  to  be  thought  originals  by  setting 
them  in  the  smoke.  You  may,  in  the  same  manner, 
give  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity  to  your  piece,  by 
darkening  it  up  and  down  with  Old  English.  With 
this  you  may  be  easily  furnished  upon  any  occasion 
by  the  dictionaiy  commonly  printcni  at  the  end  of 
Chaucer.' 

I  must  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all  writers 
without  genius  in  one  material  point ;  which  is,  never 
to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  fire  in  their  works.  I 
should  advise  rather  to  take  their  warmest  thoughts, 
and  spread  them  abroad  upon  paper,  for  they  are  ob- 
servea  to  cool  before  they  are  read. 


DR  JOHN  ARBirrHKOT. 

Dr  Johk  Arbuthnot,  tiie  friend  of  Pope,  Swift, 
Gray,  and  Prior,  was  associated  with  his  brother  wits 
in  some  of  the  humorous  productions  of  the  day, 
called  forth  chiefly  by  political  events.  They  were 
all  Jacobites,  and  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of 
their  party.  Arbuthnot  was  bom  at  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Kincardineshire,  and  having  studied 
medicine,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
known  as  an  author  and  a  wit  He  wrote  an  Ex' 
aminationof  Dr  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge, 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical 
Learning.  In  1709  Arbuthnot  was  appointed  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  The  satirical  Memoirs 
of  the  Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and  Discoveries  of 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  published  in  Pope's  works,  was 
chiefly,  if  not  whoUy,  written  by  Arbuthnot  The 
design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  Pope,  is  to  ridicule 
aU  the  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character 
of  a  man  of  capacity,  that  had  dipi)ed  into  every 
art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  in  each.  Cer- 
vantes was  the  model  of  the  witty  authors ;  but 
though  they  may  have  copied  his  grave  irony  with 
success,  the  flne  humani^  and  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  novelist  are  whoUy  wanting  in  Scriblerus. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  character  of 
Cornelius  Scriblerus  suggested  to  Sterne  the  idea 
of  Walt^er  Shandy.  His  oddities  and  absurdities 
about  the  education  of  his  son  (in  describing  which 
Arbuthnot  evinces  his  extensive  and  curious  learn- 
ing), are  fUlly  equal  to  Sterne.  UseM  hints  are 
thrown  out  amidst  the  ridicule  and  pedantry  of  Scrib- 
lerus; and  what  are  now  termed  object  lessons  in 
some  schools,  may  have  been  derived  n'om  such  ludi- 
crous passages  as  the  foUowing : — *  The  old  gentle- 
man so  contrived  it  to  make  everything  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his 
very  dress.  He  invented  for  him  a  geographical  suit 
of  clothes,  which  might  give  him  some  hints  of  that 
science,  and  UkeMrise  some  knowledge  of  the  com- 
merce of  diflerent  nations.    He  had  a  Prench  hat 


with  an  African  feather,  Holland  shirts  and  Flanders 
lace,  English  cloth  lined  with  Indian  sUk ;  his  ^ves 
were  ItaUan,  and  his  shoes  were  Spanish.  He  was 
made  to  observe  this,  and  daily  catechised  thereupon, 
which  his  father  was  wont  to  call  "traTeOing  at 
home."  He  never  gave  him  a  fig  or  an  orange,  hi^t  he 
obliged  him  to  give  oa  account  from  what  etnaUry  it 
came.' 

A  more  complete  and  durable  monument  of  the 
wit  and  humour  of  Arbuthnot  is  his  History  of  John 
Bull,  published  in  1712,  and  designed  to  ridirale  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  render  the  nation  disoou- 
tented  with  the  war.  The  allegory  in  this  jnece  is 
well  sustained,  and  the  satirical  allusiobs  poignant 
and  happy.  Of  the  same  description  is  Arbuthnot's 
Treatise  concerning  the  Altercation  or  Sookling  </  f&e 
Ancients,  and  his  Art  of  Political  Lying,  His  wit  is 
always  pointed,  and  rich  in  daasical  allusioii,  withoot 
being  acrimonious  or  personally  ofiensiTe.  Of  the 
serious  performances  of  Arbuthnot,  the  moat  valui^ 
is  a  series  of  dissertatiiMis  on  ancient  coins,  weights, 
and  measures.  He  published  also  some  noedical  worici. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when,  both  as  a 
physician  and  a  politician,  Aiinithnot  suflered  a 
neavy  loss,  he  applied  himself  ckMel/  to  his  proies- 
sion,  and  continued  his  unaffected  cheerfalnna  sod 
good  nature.  In  his  latter  years  he  soflfered  much 
from  ill  health :  he  died  in  1735.  The  moat  aeveie 
and  dignified  of  the  occasional  productiooa  of  Dr 
Arbuthnot  is  his  epitaph  on  Gcdond  Chartres,  a 
notorious  gambler  and  money-lender  of  the  day, 
tried  and  condemned  for  att^pting  to  ootounit  a 
rape: — 

*  Here  continueth  to  rot  the  body  of  Francis  Char- 
tres,  who,  with  an  inflexible  constancy,  and  ioimit- 
able  uniformity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  aod 
infirmities,  in  the  practice  of  every  human  vice,  ex- 
cepting prodigali^  and  hypocrisy;  his  insatiable 
avarice  exempted  him  from  the  first,  his  malehleas 
impudence  from  the  second.  Nor  was  he  more  sin- 
gular in  the  undeviating  pravity  of  his  manners  than 
successful  in  aocumulathig  wealth ;  for,  without  trade 
or  profession,  without  trust  of  public  money,  and 
without  bribe-worthy  service,  he  acquired,  or  mare 
properly  created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  was  the 
only  person  of  his  time  who  oould  cheat  with  the 
mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanness  wh«a 
possessed  of  ten  thousand  a-vear,  and  having  daily 
deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  al  last  con- 
demned to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do.  Oh,  indignant 
reader !  think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind,  i^o- 
vidence  connived  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  give  to 
after  ages  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  of  how 
small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth  in  the  sight  of 
God,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unworthy  of 
all  mortals.' 

The  History  of  John  JBuR. 

Chap.  I. — The  Occasion  of  ihc  LaiwSmi, — ^I  need 
not  tell  you  of  the  great  Quarrels  that  happened  in 
our  neiehbourhood  since  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Strutt  f  how  the  parson'  and  a  cunning  attomn^  got 
him  to  settle  his  estate  upon  his  cousin  Philip  Babocm,^ 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  cousin  Esquire 
South.'^  Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and 
the  attorney  forged  a  will,  for  which  they  were  wdl 
paid  by  the  family  of  the  Baboons.    Let  that  be  as 

1  Chartes  IL  of  Bpaindied  without  Inna,  and 
Portoeareiv,  and  the  *  Manhal  at 

at  is  sappowd,  by  tha  honmof  BonrboD, 
to  make  a  wlU,  hy  which  ha  sefeUed  the 
Spanish  mooarohy  upon       *  Philip 
though  his  right  had  by  tba  moat  Mdonn 
barred  fai  favour  of  <>  the  Andidake, 
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it  will,  it  la  matter  of  fact,  that  the  honour  and  estate 
have  continued  erer  since  in  the  person  of  Philip 
Baboon. 

You  know  that  the  Lord  Stnitti  hare  for  manj 

years  been  posseMed  of  a  veij  great  landed  estate, 

weli-eonditioned,  wooded,  waterad,  with  coal,  salt, 

tin,  copper,  iron,  fcc,  all  within  themselres  ;  tiliat  it 

I  has  been  the  misfortane  of  that  family  to  be  the  pro> 

I  perty  of  their  stewards,  tradesmen,  and  inferior  ser* 

j  rants,  which  has  brought  great  incumbrances  upon 

I  them ;  at  the  same  time,  tiieir  not  abating  of  their 

ezpensiye  way  of  liying  has  forced  them  to  mortgage 

their  best  manors.    It  is  credibly  reported,  that  the 

butcher's  and  baker's  bill  of  a  Lord  btrutt  that  lired 

two  hundred  years  ago,  are  not  yet  paid. 

When  Philip  Ballon  came  first  to  the  possession 
of  the  Lord  Strutt's  estate,  his  tradesmen,  as  is  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  waited  upon  him  to  wish  him 
joy  and  bespeak  his  custom ;  the  two  chief  were  John 
Bull'  the  clothier,  and  Nic.  Frog  the  linen-draper.^ 
They  told  him  that  the  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  serred 
the  Lord  Strutts  with  drapeiy  ware  for  many  years, 
that  they  were  honest  and  fair  dealers,  that  their  bills 
had  never  been  questioned,  that  the  Lord  Strutts  lived 
generously,  and  neyer  used  to  dirty  their  fingers  with 
pen,  ink,  and  counters ;  that  his  lordship  might  de- 
pend upon  their  honesty;  that  they  would  use  him 
as  kindly  as  they  had  done  his  predecessors.  The 
young  lord  seemed  to  take  all  in  good  part,  and  dis* 
missed  them  with  a  deal  of  seeming  content,  assuring 
them  he  did  not  intend  to  change  any  of  the  honour- 
able  maxims  of  his  predecessors. 

Chap.  II. — lloio  Bull  and  Frog  grewjedloua  that  the 
Lord  Struit  intended  to  give  cUl  Ms  ciutom  to  hi$  grand- 
father, Lewi$  BahoonA — It  happened  unfortunately  for 
the  peace  of  our  neighbourhood,  that  this  youne  lord 
had  an  old  cunning  roffue,  or  (as  the  Scots  calf  it)  a 
fahe  loon  of  a  grandfather,  that  one  might  juntly  call 
a  Jack  of  all  trades  j^  sometimes  you  would  see  him 
behind  his  counter  selling  broad-cloth,  sometimes 
mesAuring  linen ;  next  day  he  would  be  dealing  in 
mercexy  yrsje ;  high  heads,  ribbons,  eloyes,  fans,  and 
lace,  he  understood  to  a  nicety ;  Charles  Mather  could 
not  bubble  a  young  beau  better  with  a  toy ;  nay,  he 
would  descona  even  to  the  selling  of  tape,  garters, 
and  shoebuckles.  When  shop  was  shut  up,  he  would 
go  about  the  neighbourhood  and  earn  half-a-crown 
by  teaching  the  youns  men  and  maidens  to  dance. 
By  these  methods  he  had  acauired  immense  riches, 
which  he  used  to  squander^  away  at  back-sword, 
quarter-staff,  and  cudgel-play,  in  which  he  took  great 
pleasure,  and  challenged  all  the  country.  You  will 
say  it  is  no  wonder  if  Bull  and  Frog  should  be  jealous 
of  this  fellow.  '  It  is  not  impossible  (says  Frog  to 
Bull)  but  this  old  rogue  will  take  the  management 
of  the  young  lord's  business  into  his  hands ;  besides, 
the  T&stsU  has  good  ware,  and  will  serre  him  as  cheap 
M  anybody.  In  that  case,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what 
must  become  of  us  and  our  families ;  we  must  starve, 
or  turn  journeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon ;  therefore, 
neighbour.  I  hold  it  advisable  that  we  write  to  young 
Lord  Strdit  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  matter/ 

Chap.  III.— -4  copy  of  BuU  and  FrogU  Letter  to  Lord 
Sinut. — My  Lord — I  suppose  your  lordship  knows  that 
the  Bulls  and  the  Frogs  haye  served  the  Lord  Strutts 

'  The  En^iah  and  *  Che  Dntch  congratulated  Philip  upon 
a  sneoearion,  which  they  were  not  able  to  porevent ;  hat  to  dis- 
anxrint  the  snUtion  of  >  Looi*  XIY.,  and  hinder  the 

Praach  iiatioa,  whose  <  trade  and  character  are  thne  de- 

■cribed,  «Bd  wboee  Unf  had  a  >  etrong  dispoaitioii  to 

^^ar,  from  becomfag  too  potent,  an  alliance  was  formed  to 
'  procure  a  reasonable  eatiafaotion  to  the  house  of  Austria  fw 
its  pretensionB  to  the  Spanish  sueoeseion,  and  snfBoieot 


with  all  sorts  of  drapeiy-ware  time  oat  of  mind ;  and 
whereas  we  are  jealous,  not  without  reason,  that  your 
lordship  intends  henceforth  to  buy  of  your  grandsire, 
old  Lewis  Baboon,  this  is  to  infbrm  your  lordship  that 
this  proceeding  does  not  suit  with  Uie  circumstances 
of  our  families,  who  haye  liyed  and  made  a  good  figure 
in  the  world  by  the  generosity  of  the  Lopi  Strutts. 
Therefore  we  think  fit  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
you  must  find  sufficient  security^  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
assigns,  that  you  will  not  employ  Lewis  Baboon }  or 
else  we  will  take  our  remedy  at  law,  clap  an  action 
upon  you  of  L.20,000  for  old  debU,  seize  and  distrain 
your  goods  and  chattels,  which,  considering  your 
lordship's  circumstances,  will  plunge  you  into  difficul- 
ties i&om  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extricate  your- 
self;  therefore  we  hope,  when  your  lordship  has  better 
considered  on  it,  you  will  comply  with  the  desire  o(, 
your  loving  friends,  John  Bull,  Nic.  Fboo. 

Some  of  Bull's  friends  advised  him  to  take  gentler 
methods  with  the  young  lord;  but  John  naturally 
loved  rough  play.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
surprise  of  the  Lord  Strutt  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter.  He  was  not  flush  in  ready  either  to  go  to  law, 
or  clear  old  debts,  neither  could  he  find  good  bail. 
He  offered  to  bring  matters  to  a  friendly  accommo- 
dation, and  promised  upon  his  word  of  honour  that 
he  would  not  change  his  drapers.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  Bull  and  Frog  saw  clearly  that  old  Lewis 
would  have  the  cheating  of  him. 

Chap.  IV. — JTow  Btdl  and  Frog  went  to  Law  with 
Lord  StrvU  ahout  the  Premises,  and  were  joined  hy  the 
rest  of  the  Tradesinen, — ^AU  endeavours  of  accommoda- 
tion between  Lord  Strutt  and  his  drapers  proyed  vain ; 
jealousies  increased;  and  indeed  it  was  rumoured 
abroad  that  Lord  Strutt  had  bespoke  his  new  liveries 
of  old  Lewis  Baboon.  This  coming  to  Mrs  Bull's^ 
ears,  when  John  Bull  came  home,  ne  found  all  his 
family  in  an  uproar.  Mrs  Bull,  you  must  know,  was 
very  apt  to  be  choleric.  *  You  sot,'  says  she,  '  you 
loiter  about  alehouses  and  tayems,  spend  your  time 
at  billiards,  ninepins,  or  puppet-shows,  or  fla^t  about 
the  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot,  neyer  minding 
me  nor  your  numerous  fiamily.  Don't  you  hear  how 
Lord  Strutt  has  bespoke  his  liyeries  at  Lewis  Baboon's 
shop )  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals  away 
your  customers,  and  turns  you  out  of  your  business 
every  day,  and  you  sit  like  an  idle  drone  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets  t  Fie  upon  it  I  up,  man ;  rouse 
thyself;  I'll  sell  to  my  shift  before  I'll  be  so  used  by 
that  knaye.'  You  must  think  Mrs  Bull  had  been 
pretty  well  tuned  up  by  Frog,  who  chimed  in  with 
her  learned  harangue.  No  further  delay  now,  but  to 
counsel  learned  in  the  law  they  go,  who  unanimously 
assured  them  both  of  the  justice  and  infallible  suc- 
cess of  their  lawsuit. 

I  told  you  before,  that  old  Lewis  Baboon  was  a  sort 
of  a  jack  of  all  trades,  which  made  the  rest  of  the 
tradesmen  jealous,  as  well  as  Bull  and  Frog ;  they, 
hearing  of  the  quarrel,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
joining  against  old  Lewis  Baboon,  proyided  that  Bull 
and  Frog  would  bear  the  charges  of  the  suit ;  even 
lying  Ned,^  the  chimney  sweeper  of  Savoy,  and  Tom,^ 
tne  Portugal  dustman,  put  in  their  claims ;  and  the 
cause  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Humphry  Hocus,^  the 
attorney. 

A  declaration  was  drawn  up  to  show,  '  That  BuU 

1  security  to  Enj^snd  and  BoIIand  for  their  dominions,  navi- 
gation, and  ooniineroe,  and  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two 
monarchies.  Franca  and  Spain.'  To  efTeet  the»  purposes, 
QaeenAnnewae,by  '  the  pailiament,  precipitated  tato 

the  war  as  a  principaL    Amcng  her  allies  were  s  the 

Duke  of  Bavoy  and  *  the  king  of  Portnsal;  and 

^  John  ChurehiU,  DUke  of  Mailhorongh,  was  qipointsd  ge> 
neral-in-Chlef  of  the  ooiiiisderate  army. 
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and  Frog  had  undoubted  right  by  prescription  to  be 
drapers  to  the  Lord  Stmtts ;  that  there  were  sereral 
old  contracts  to  that  purpose ;  that  Lewis  Baboon  had 
taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without 
serring  his  time  or  purchasing  his  freedom ;  that  he 
sold  goods  that  were  not  marketable  without  the 
stamp ;  that  he  himself  was  more  fit  for  a  bully  than 
a  tradesman,  and  went  about  through  all  the  country 
fJEkirs  challennng  people  to  fight  prizes,  wrestling  and 
dgel-play  y  and  abundance  more  to  this  purpose. 


cu 


Cbap.  V. — Tht  true  diaracten  of  John  Butt^  Nic. 
Frog,  and  Hocm. — For  the  better  understanding  the 
following  history,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull, 
in  the  main,  was  an  honest  plain-dealing  fellow, 
choleric,  bold,  and  of  a  very  unconstant  temper ;  he 
dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  back-sword,  single 
falchion,  or  cudgel-play;  but  then  he  was  very  apt 
to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends,  especially  if  they  pre- 
tended to  gorem  him  :  if  you  flattered  him,  you 
might  lead  him  like  a  child.  John's  temper  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  air ;  his  spirits  rose  and 
fell  with  the  weather-glass.  John  was  quick,  and  un- 
derstood his  business  very  well ;  but  no  man  alive 
was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his  accompts,  or 
more  cheated  by  partners,  apprentices,  and  servants. 
I  This  was  occasioned  by  his  being  a  boon  companion, 
;  loving  his  bottle  and  his  diversion  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
I  no  man  kept  a  better  bouse  than  John,  nor  spent  his 
!  money  more  generously.  By  plain  and  fair  dealing, 
John  had  acquired  some  plums,  and  might  have 
kept  them,  had  it  not  been  lor  his  unhappy  lawsuit. 

Nic.  Frog  was  a  cunning  sly  rogue,  quite  the  re- 
verse of  John  in  many  particulars ;  covetous,  frugal ; 
minded  domestic  afrairs;  would  pinch  his  belly  to 
save  his  pocket ;  never  lost  a  farthiiig  by  careless  ser- 
vants or  bad  debtors.  He  did  not  care  much  for  any 
sort  of  diversions,  except'  tricks  of  hieh  German 
artists,  and  legerdemain ;  no  man  exceeded  Nic.  in 
these ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that  Nic.  was  a  fair 
dealer,  and  in  that  way  acouired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cumnng  attorney;  and  though 
this  was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  ever  he  was 
engaged  in,  he  showed  himself  superior  in  address  to 
most  of  his  profession  ;  he  kept  always  good  clerks ; 
he  loved  money,  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good 
words,  and  seldom  lost  his  temper ;  ne  was  not  worse 
than  an  infidel,  for  he  provided  plentifully  for  his 
family ;  but  he  loved  himself  better  than  tnem  all : 
the  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  henpcckedi  which 
was  impossible  by  such  a  mild-spirited  woman  as  his 
wife  was.* 

Chap.  VI. — Of  the  varioui  nuxea  qf  Vie  LawnUt. — 
Law  is  a  bottomless  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant,  a  harpy  that 
devours  everything.  John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the 
lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a  year  or 
two  at  most ;  that  before  that  time  he  would  be  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  business ;  yet  ten  long  years 
did  Hocus  steer  his  cause  through  all  the  meanders  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  courts.  No  skill,  no  address  was 
wanting ;  and,  to  say  truth,  John  did  not  starve  his 
cause;  there  wanted  not  yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel, 
hire  witnesses,  and  bribe  juries.  Lord  Strutt  was 
generally  cast,  never  had  one  verdict  in  his  favour  f 
and  John  was  promised  that  the  next,  and  the  next, 
would  be  the  final  determination.  But  alas !  that  final 
determination  and  happy  conclusion  wa<i  like  an  en- 
chanted island ;  the  nearer  John  came  to  it,  the  further 

^  Tho  Duchen  of  Marlborough  wu  in  reaUty  a  termagant. 

*  The  war  waa  carried  on  against  France  and  Spain  with 
great  sueoew,  and  a  peace  might  have  been  concluded  upon 
theprteoiplesor  the  alliance:  hut  a  partition  of  the  Spanish 
dominiona  In  favour  of  the  houae  of  Austria,  and  an  engage- 
ment that  the  same  petaon  should  never  be  kingof  France  and 
Spain,  were  not  now  thought  suAoIent. 


it  went  from  him.  New  trials  upon  new  points  still 
arose ;  new  doubts,  new  matters  to  be  cleared ;  in 
short,  lawyers  seldom  part  with  so  good  a  cause  till 
they  have  got  the  oyster,  and  their  clients  the  shelL 
John's  ready  money,  book-debts,  bonds,  mortsages, 
all  went  into  the  lawyer's  pockets.  Then  John  M^ao 
to  borrow  money  upon  bank-stock  and  £ast  India 
bonds.  Now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot.  At  lasti 
it  was  thought  a  good  expedient  to  set  up  Esquire 
South's  title  to  prove  the  will  forged,  and  dlspoaiefia 
Philip  Lord  Strutt  at  once.  Here  again  was  a  new 
field  for  the  lawyers,  and  the  cause  grew  more  intri- 
cate than  ever.  John  grew  madder  and  madder ; 
wherever  he  met  any  of  I^rd  Strutt's  servants,  he  tcire 
ofi*  their  clothes.  Now  and  then  you  would  see  them 
come  home  naked,  without  shoes,  stockings,  and  linen. 
As  for  old  Lewis  Baboon,  he  was  reduced  ia  his  last 
shift,  though  he  had  as  many  as  any  other.  His  diil< 
dren  were  reduced  ftom  rich  silks  to  Doily  stuflfs,  his 
servants  in  rags  and  bare-footed ;  instead  of  good  tIc- 
tuals,  they  now  lived  upon  neck-beef  and  bullock's 
liver.  In  short,  nobody  got  much  by  the  matter  but 
the  men  of  law. 

Chap.  VII. — Bow  John  BvQ  wu  so  mtghtQy  pleated 
with  hit  succen,  ikaJt  he  teae  going  to  leave  of  fut  trade 
and  turn  Lawyer. — It  is  wisely  observed  by  a  gteat 
philosopher,  that  habit  is  a  second  nature.  Tliis  watf 
verified  in  the  case  of  John  Bull,  who,  from  an  honest 
and  plain  tradesman,  had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  such  a  jargon  of  law  word^  that 
he  concluded  himself  as  able  a  lawyer  as  any  that 
pleaded  at  the  bar  or  sat  on  the  bench:  He  was 
overheard  one  day  talking  to  himself  afler  tlu5 
manner : — '  How  capriciously  does  fate  or  chance  dis- 
pose of  mankind  1  How  seldom  is  that  business 
allotted  to  a  man  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  nature ! 
It  is  plain  I  was  intended  for  a  man  of  law :  how  did 
my  guardians  mistake  my  genius  in  placing  me,  like 
a  mean  slave,  behind  a  counter  1  Bless  me!  what 
immense  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law ;  be- 
sides, it  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  %Vhat  a 
pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause,  to  swagger 
at  the  bar.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  any  more  in 
this  woollen  trade :  for  a  lawyer  I  was  bom,  and  a 
lawyer  1  will  be :  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn.''  All 
this  while  John  had  conned  over  such  a  catalogue  of 
hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil ; 
these  he  used  to  babble  indifferently  in  all  companies, 
especially  at  coffee-houses;  so  that  his  nei^bour 
tradesmen  began  to  shun  his  company  as  a  man  that 
was  cracked.  Instead  of  the  afiairs  at  Blackwell-hall 
and  price  of  broad  cloth,  wool,  and  baixes,  he  tpdks  of 
nothmg  but  actions  upon  the  case,  returns,  capias, 
alias  capias,  demurrers,  venire  facias,  replevins,  super- 
sedeas's,  certioraris,  writs  of  error,  actions  of  trover  and 
conversion,  trespasses,  precipes  and  dedimus.  This 
was  matter  of  jest  to  the  learned  in  law ;  however. 
Hocus  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  encouraged  John  in  his 
fancy,  assuring  him  that  he  had  a  great  genius  for 
law,  that  they  questioned  not  but  in  timehe  might 
raise  money  enough  by  it  to  reimburse  him  all  his 
charges ;  that,  if  he  studied,  he  would  un^^Ubtbdlj 
arrive  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  chief  justice?  As  for 
the  advice  of  honest  friends  and  neighbooia^  Johqi  de- 
spised it ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  o^  a  low 
genius,  poor  grovelling  mechanics.  John  reckKmejdCtt 
more  honour  to  have  got  one  favourable  vecdicit,  ilyui 
to  have  sold  a  bale  of  broad-cloth.  As  for  Nic  Thjof^ 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  more  prudent ;  ^^  tboQ^ 


I  It  waainalaled  that  the  wiU  hi  ikToaref  FMUp 
trary  to  treaty;  and  thera  was  a  parilaiiieuf  ly 
eontinuing  the  war,  till  he  thoohl  be  dpthraned. 

'  The  maainen  and  leattfiMata  flf  the  nation 
tagant  and  chimericaL 

'  Hold  the  hslaiioe  of  poww. 
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he  followed  his  l&wsuit  closely,  be  neglected  not  his 
ordinary  business,  but  was  both  in  court  and  in  his 
iihop  at  the  proper  hours.  *  * 

Part  II.  Chap.  h—The  character  of  John  BulTs 
Mother.'^ — ^John  had  a  mother,  whom  he  loved  and 
honoured  extremely ;  a  discreet,  grave,  sober,  good- 
conditioned,  cleanly  old  gentlewoman  as  ever  lived ; 
§he  was  none  of  your  cross-grained,  termagant,  scold- 
ing jades,  that  one  had  as  good  be  hanged  as  live  in 
the  house  with,  such  as  are  always  censuring  the  con- 
duct, and  telling  scandalous  stories  of  their  neigh- 
bouR),  extolling  their  own  good  qualities,  and  under- 
valuing those  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  of 
a  meek  spirit,  and,  as  she  was  strictly  virtuous  herself, 
80  she  always  put  the  best  construction  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  her  neighbours,  except  where 
they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and 
decency.  She  was  neither  one  of  your  precise  prudes, 
nor  one  of  your  iantastical  old  belles,  that  dress  them- 
selves like  girld  of  fifteen ;  as  she  neither  wore  a  ruff, 
forehead-cloth,  nor  high-crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid 
aside  feathers,  flowers,  and  crimpt  ribbons  in  her 
head-dress,  furbelo  scarfs,  and  hooped  petticoats.  She 
scorned  to  patch  and  paint,  yet  she  loved  to  keep  her 
hands  and  her  face  clean.  Though  she  wore  no  flaunt- 
ing laced  ruffles,  she  would  not  keep  herself  in  a  con- 
stant sweat  with  greasy  flannel ;  though  her  hair  was 
not  stuck  with  jewels,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  a 
diamond  cross :  she  was  not,  like  some  ladies,  hung 
about  with  toys  and  trinkets,  tweezer-cases,  pocket- 
glasses,  and.  essence  bottles;  she  used  only  a  gold 
watch  and  an  almanac,  to  mark  the  hours  and  the 
holidays. 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied 
with  a  bon  gout.  As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  state  with  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no 
offence  in  an  elbow-chair;  she  had  laid  aside  your 
carving,  gilding,  and  japan  work,  as  being  too  apt  to 
gather  dirt :  but  she  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with  plain  wainscot  and  clean  han^ngs.  There 
are  some  ladies  that  affect  to  smell  a  stmk  in  every- 
thing; jbhey  are  always  highly  perfumed,  and  con- 
tinually burning  frankincense  in  their  rooms ;  she 
was  above  such  affectation,  yet  she  never  would  lay 
aside  the  use  of  brooms  and  scnibbing  brushes,  and 
i^rupled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fresh  lavender. 

She  was  no  less  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well-bred, 
without  affectation,  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of 
your  affected  curtsying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
civility.  There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a  mighty 
regard  for  their  relations:  wc  must  not  eat  to-day, 
for  my  uncle  Tom,  or  my  cousin  Betty,  died  this  time 
ten  years ;  let's  have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is  my  neigh- 
bour such-a-one's  birth-day.  She  looked  upon  all 
this  as  grimace,  yet  she  constantly  observed  her  hus- 
band's birth -day,  her  wedding-day,  and  some  few  more. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a 
sincere  motherly  love  for  her  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  misun- 
derstanding between  them,  and  they  had  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  him  once,  that  he  turned  her  out  of 
doors,^  to  his  great  sorrow,  as  he  found  afterwards,  for 
his  affairs  went  on  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

She  was  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  conver- 
sation and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far  ex- 
ceeded all  her  sex ;  your  rakes  that  hate  the  company 
of  all  sober  grave  gentlewomen,  would  bear  hers ;  and 
»he  would,  by  her  handsome  manner  of  proceeding, 
Hooner  reclaim  them  than  some  that  were  more  sour 
and  leBerved.  She  was  a  sealous  preacher  up  of 
chastity,  and  conjugal  fidelity  in  wives,  and  by  no 
means  a  fHend  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  the  in- 


^  The  church  of  England. 


*  In  the  rebellion  of  I64I. 


dispensable  duty  of  cuckoldom ;  though  she  advanced 
her  opinions  with  a  becoming  assurance,  yet  she  never 
ushenKl  them  in,  as  some  positive  creatures  will  do, 
with  dogmatical  assertionjs — tlii.4 is  infallible ;  1  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  none  but  a  rogue  can  deny  it.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  such  people  are  oftener  in  the 
wrong  than  anybody. 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  she  was 
not  without  her  faults,  amongst  which  one  might  per^ 
haps  reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to  whom 
she  always  save  good  counsel,  but  oflen  too  gentle 
correction.  1  thought  I  could  not  say  less  of  John 
Bull's  mother,  because  she  bears  a  part  in  the  follow- 
ing transactions. 

Chap.  II. — TJie  character  of  John  BuWa  aister^  Peg^ 
with  the  quarrelt  thai  happened  between  Master  and 
Miss  in  Hieir  childhood, — ^John  had  a  sister,  a  poor  girl 
that  had  been  starved  at  nurse ;  anybody  would  have 
guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a 
tender  mother.  John  looked  ruddy  and  plump,  with 
a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter ;  miss  looked  pale 
and  wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green  sickness ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  John  was  the  darling ;  he  had  all  the  good 
bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  while  miss  had  only  a  little  oat- 
meal and  water,  or  a  diy  crust  without  butter.  John 
had  his  golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines ;  poor 
miss  a  crab  apple,  sloe,  or  a  blackberry,  blaster  lay 
in  the  best  apartment,  with  his  bedchamber  towards 
the  south  sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to 
the  north  wind,  which  shrivelled  her  countenance. 
However,  this  usage,  though  it  stunted  the  girl  in  her 
growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution ;  she  had  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew  when  she  was  ill- 
used:  now  and  then  she  would  seize  upon  John's 
commons,  snatch  a  leg  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit  of  good 
beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fisty-cuffs. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her ;  but  miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  master 
has  got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a 
tiger ;  when  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would 
prick  him  with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought  a 
great  chain  one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bedpost,  for 
which  affront  miss  aimed  a  penknife  at  his  heart.'^^  In 
short,  these  quarrels  grew  up  to  rooted  aversions ;  they 
gave  one  another  nick-names ;  she  called  him  gimdy- 
guts,  and  he  called  her  lousy  Peg,  though  the  girl  was 
a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was ;  and  through  her  pale 
looks  you  might  discern  spirit  and  vivacity,  which 
made  her  not,  indeed,  a  perfect  beauty,  but  some- 
thing that  was  agreeable.  It  was  barbarous  in  parents 
not  to  take  notice  of  these  early  quarrels,  and  make 
them  live  better  together,  such  aomestic  feuds  proving 
afterwards  the  occasion  of  misfortunes  to  them  both. 
P^  had,  indeed,  some  odd  humours  and  comical 
antipathy,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her.  *What 
think  you  of  my  sister  Peg  (says  he),  that  faints  at  the 
sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance  and  frisk  at  the 
noise  of  a  bag-pipe  V  *  What's  that  to  you,  gundy- 
guts  I  (quoth  Peg)  everybody's  to  choose  their  own 
music*  Then  Peg  had  taken  a  fancy  not  to  say  her 
pater  noster,  which  made  people  imagine  strange 
things  of  her.  Of  the  three  brothers  that  have  made 
such  a  clutter  in  the  world.  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and 
Jack,'  Jack  had  of  late  been  her  inclinations  :  Lord 
Peter  she  detested ;  nor  did  Martin  stand  much  better 
in  her  good  graces ;  but  Jack  had  found  the  way  to  her 
heart.        *        * 

1  The  nation  and  church  of  Scotland. 

>  Henry  VIII.,  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  under  qba  sove- 
reign, offered  his  daughter  IMLarX  to  Jaxnea  V.  of  Sootlaod ;  this 
offer  was  rejected,  and  followed  by  a  war :  to  this  event  pro- 
bably the  author  alludes.    See  page  30ft  of  this  foUmek 

<  The  Pope,  Luther,  and  Calvin. 
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The  following  extract  will  lerye  as  a  Bpedmen  of 
Dr  Arbuthnot's  leriouB  compoiitioa.  It  ib  taken 
from  an  essay  on  the 

Utrfuinett  of  McUhematical  Learning. 

The  advantaffes  which  aocnie  to  the  mind  by  ma- 
thematical studies,  consist  chiefly  in  these  tmngs : 
Ist,  In  accustoming  it  to  attentum.  2d,  In  giving  it  a 
habit  of  dim  and  demonttnUwe  retuoning.  Sd,  In 
freeing  it  from  pr^fudiee^  credulity,  and  tupenHium. 

First,  the  mathematics  make  the  mind  attentire  to 
the  objects  which  it  considers.  This  they  do  by  en- 
tertaining it  with  a  great  variety  of  truths,  which  are 
dellghtfm  and  evident,  but  not  obvious.  Truth  is  ^e 
same  thing  to  the  understanding  as  music  to  the  ear 
and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of  it  does  really 
as  much  gratify  a  natural  faculty  implanted  in  us  by 
our  wise  Creator,  as  the  pleasing  of  our  senses :  only 
in  the  former  case,  as  the  object  and  faculty  are  more 
spiritual,  the  delight  is  the  more  pure,  free  firom  the 
regret,  turpitude,  lassitude,  and  mtemperance,  that 
commonly  attend  sensual  pleasures.  The  most  part 
of  other  sciences  consisting  only  of  probable  reason- 
ings, the  mind  has  not  where  to  fix,  and  wanting  suf- 
ficient principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon,  gives 
them  over  as  impossible.  Again,  as  in  mathematical 
investigations  truth  may  be  found,  so  it  is  not  always 
obvious.  This  spurs  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent 
and  attentive.  *  * 

The  second  advantage  which  the  mind  reaps  from 
mathematical  knowledge,  is  a  habit  of  clear,  demon- 
strative, and  methodical  reasoning.  We  are  contrived 
by  nature  to  leaxn  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept ; 
and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning  is  much  like 
other  inferior  arts  (as  dancinf,  singing,  &c.),  acquired 
bv  practice.  By  accustommg  ourselves  fco  reason 
closely  about  quantity,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  doing 
so  in  other  things.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  supeiv 
ficial  inconsequential  reasonings  satisfy  the  most  part 
of  mankind.  A  piece  of  wit,  a  jest,  a  simile,  or  a 
quotation  of  an  author,  passes  for  a  mighty  argument : 
with  such  things  as  these  are  the  most  part  of  authors 
stuffed ;  and  from  these  weighty  premises  they  infer 
their  conclusions.  This  weakness  and  effeminacy  of 
mankind,  in  being  persuaded  where  they  are  de- 
lighted, have  made  them  the  sport  0/  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wit.  Those  UmUna  oraiionii  are  indeed 
veiy  good  diversion  for  the  fancy,  but  are  not  the 
proper  business  of  the  understanding;  and  where  a 
man  pretends  to  write  on  abstract  subjects  in  a  scien- 
tifical  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them. 
Logical  precepts  are  more  useful,  nay,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  a  rule  of  formal  arguing  in  pub- 
lic disputations,  and  confounding  an  oostinate  and 
perverse  adversary,  and  exposing  him  to  the  audience 
or  readers.  But,  in  the  search  of  truth,  an  imitation 
of  the  method  of  the  geometers  will  cany  a  man  far- 
ther than  all  the  dialectical  rules.  Their  analysis  is 
the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon, 
and  imitate  in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of 
our  inquiries ;  and  even  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mathematical  analysis,  uses  a  method  some- 
what analogous  to  it.  The  eampotition  of  the  geo- 
meters, or  their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
already  found  out,  namely,  by  definitions  of  words 
agreed  upon,  by  self-evident  truths,  and  propositions 
that  have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practicable 
in  other  subjects,  though  not  to  the  same  perfection, 
the  natural  want  of  evidence  in  the  things  themselves 
not  allowing  it ;  but  it  is  imitable  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Idare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own 
age  and  nation,  the  authors  of  which  have  been  ma- 
thematically inclined.  I  shall  add  no  more  on  this 
head,  but  that  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  metho- 
dical systems  of  truths  which  the  geometers  have 


reared  up  in  the  several  brandies  of  those  scienoes 
which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly  bear  with  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  other  sciences,  bnt  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  he  can,  to  reform  them. 

Thirdly,  mathematical  knowledge  adds  vigour  to 
the  mind,  firees  it  from  prejudice,  oredulity,  and 
superstition.  This  it  does  in  two  ways :  Ist,  By  ac- 
customing us  to  examine,  and  not  to  take  things  upon 
trust.  2d,  By  giving  us  a  elear  and  exteotive  knov- 
ledge  of  the  system  of  the  world,  which,  as  it  creates 
in  us  the  moet  profound  reverence  of  the  Almighty 
and  wise  Creator,  so  it  frees  us  from  tiie  mean  and 
narrow  thoughts  which  ignorance  and  iupentition  are 
apt  to  beget.  *  *  The  mathematics  are  friends  to 
religion,  masmuch  as  they  charm  the  passions,  le- 
stram  the  impetuosity  of  imagination,  and  purge  the 
mind  from  error  and  prejudiee.  Vice  is  error,  eon- 
fusion,  and  false  reasoning ;  and  all  truth  is  more  or 
less  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathematical  studies 
ma^  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertainment  for  iham  hours 
which  young  men  are  apt  to  throw  away  upon  their 
vices ;  the  delightfulness  of  them  being  such  as  to 
make  solitude  not  only  easy,  but  desirable. 

LORD  BOUNOBBOKE. 

Hekrt  8t  John  YtscouiiT  Boukobbokb  was  in 
his  own  day  the  most  oonspicuoos  and  illtietxiaas  of 
that  firiencUy  band  of  Jacobite  wits  and  poets  who 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  L  He  is 
now  the  least  popular  of  the  whola  &  John  was 
descended  fh>m  an  ancient  family,  and  w«j  bora  at 
Battersea,  in  Surrey,  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  After  some  years  of  disslpatioa 
he  entered  parliament,  and  was  sncoessively  aeoe- 
tary  at  war  and  secretary  of  state.   He  was  derated 


to  the  peerage  in  1712.  On  the  death  of  Qneen 
Anne,  the  seals  of  office  were  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  for  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  negotiating  the  treafy  of  Utredii 
Bolingbroke  retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  the 
Pretender's  service  as  secretary.  Here,  slso^  he  be- 
came unpopular,  and  was  accused  of  neglect  sad  in- 
capacity. Dismissed  from  his  second  secretuyship, 
he  had  recourse  to  literature,  and  produced  his  /2e- 
flectioM  en  Exile,  and  a  letter  to  Sir  WiUimn  Wynd- 
ham,  containing  a  defence  of  his  condact.  In  17S3 
he  obtained  a  fuU  pardon,  and  returned  to  Sagland ; 
his  family  inheritance  was  restored  to  him,  bat  he 
was  exduded  from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  com- 
menced an  active  opposition  to  Walpde,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  political  tracts  against  the  Whig  ministry. 
In  1 735  he  retired  again  to  France,  and  resided  dieie 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  produced  his  Let- 
ters on  the  Study  0/ History,  and  a  Letter  o»  the  True 
Use  of  Betirement  The  last  ten  years  of  his  Ulb  were 
spent  at  Battersea.  In  1749  app«ued  his  Letters  cm 
the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  and  Idea  ef  a  Patriot  Xwg, 
with  a  preface  by  David  HaUet,  wtuch  led  to  a  bitter 
and  acrimonious  war  of  pamphlets.  Bdingbroke'S 
treatise  had  been  put  Into  the  hands  oi  Pope,  that 
he  might  have  a  few  copies  printed  for  jnivale  cir- 
culation. After  the  death  of  Pope,  it  was  found  that 
an  impression  of  1500  had  been  printed,  and  this 
Bolingbroke  affected  to  consider  a  aeiiKma  breach  of 
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tnut.  The  transaction  arose  from  Pope'i  admiration 
of  hi*  liriend ;  he  had  '  not  onlj  expended  hii  time  in 
carrectjog  the  work,  but  his  money  in  printing  it^ 
without  any  pouibilitf  of  deriving  from  it  either 
credit  or  adTantftge."  The  anger  of  Bolingbroke  is 
more  justly  considered  to  have  been  only  a  preteit, 
the  real  ground  of  ofTence  being  the  poet'i  preference 
of  Warliurton,  to  whom  helelt  the  valuable  property 
in  Ilia  printed  works.    Bolingbroke  died  In  IT  SI,  and 


BoUiiglinilNlt  HaDBinait  In  BittcxB  OfaanA. 
Mallet  (to  whom  he  had  left  all  hi*  manuscripts)  pub- 
lished a  complete  ^tion  of  bis  works  In  flre  volumes. 
A  series  of  essays  on  religion  and  philoaophy,  first 
pablisbed  in  this  collection,  dieclosed  the  noble  author 
-  opponent  of  Chris tianity.  Of  lofty  irregular 
-. .  J  and  character,  vain,  ambitious,  and  vindictive, 
yet  eloqoent  and  imi^inatJve,  we  may  admire,  bvit 
cannot  love  Bolingbroke.  The  friendship  of  Pope  was 
tiie  brightest  gem  in  his  coronet ;  yet  by  one  ungrate- 
ful and  nnfeeling  act  he  sullied  ila  lustre,  and. 


yet  lively  style,  and  a  power  of  moral  painting 
that  presents  picture*  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Swift,  we  find  hira  thus  finely 
moralising—'  We  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  my 
dear  dean,  and  have  been  some  years  going  down 
the  hill  i  let  us  make  the  passage  aa  smooth  as  we 
can.  Let  us  fence  against  physical  evil  by  care, 
and  the  use  of  those  means  which  experience  must 
have  pointed  out  to  as  i  let  us  fence  a^nst  moral 
evil  by  philosophy.  We  maj,  nay  (if  we  will  follow 
Dature  and  do  not  work  up  imagination  against  her 


rests  of  a  lyatem  out  of  which  we  are  soon  tt  „ 
This  is  much  better  than  stupidity.  Tlie  decay  of 
pasMon  strengthens  philosophy,  for  passion  may  de- 
cay, and  stupiility  not  succeed.  FaaioTit  (says  Pope, 
our  divine,  as  you  will  see  one  time  or  other)  are 
the  oaUa  of  life ;  let  us  not  complain  that  they  do 
not  uow  a  storm.  What  hurt  does  sice  do  us  in 
■ttbduingwhatwe  toil  to  subdue  all  our  lives  ?  It  is 
now  ux  in  the  morning ;  1  recall  the  time  (and  am 
glad  tt  U  over)  when  lUxHit  this  hour  I  used  to  be 
going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded  with 


business ;  my  head  often  fbll  of  schemes,  and  my 
heart  as  oflen  f\ill  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a  misfortune, 
think  you.  that  I  rise  at  this  hour  refreshed,  serene, 
and  calm ;  that  the  past  and  even  the  present  affairs 
of  life  stand  like  objects  at  a  distance  from  me.  where 
I  can  keep  off  the  disagreeable,  so  as  not  to  be 
strongly  affected  by  them,  and  from  whence  I  can 
draw  the  others  nearer  to  me  P  Passions,  in  their 
force,  would  bring  all  these,  nay,  even  future  contin- 
gencies, about  my  ears  at  once,  and  reason  would  ill 
defend  me  in  the  scuffle.' 

A  loftier  spirit  of  philosophy  pervades  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  sentence  on  the  independence  of  the 
mind  with  respect  to  external  circumstances  and 
situation : — '  Believe  me,  the  providence  of  God  has 
established  such  an  order  in  the  world,  that  of  all 
which  belongs  to  us,  the  least  valuable  parts  can 
alone  fkll  under  the  will  of  others.  Whatever  is  best 
is  safeit,  lies  most  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power, 
can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this 
great  and  beautiful  work  of  nature — the  world.  Such 
is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contemplates  and  admires 
the  world,  where  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These 
are  inseparably  ours  i  and  as  long  as  we  remain  In 
one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly,  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of 
hnmau  accidents.  Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what 
coast  soever  we  are  thrown  by  them,  ire  ihsll  not 
find  onnelvea  abstdutely  itcangera.  We  shall  meet 
with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  bom  under  the 
same  laws  of  nature.  We  shall  se*  the  same  virtues 
and  vices  flowing  from  the  same  general  principles. 
but  varied  in  a  thousand  difierent  and  ctHitrary 
modes,  according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and 
customs  which  is  established  for  the  same  universal 
end— the  preservation  of  sodety.  We  shall  feel  the 
same  revolutions  of  aeasous ;  and  the  same  sun  and 
moon  will  guide  the  comae  of  our  year.  The  same 
azure  vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  every- 
where spread  over  out  heads.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  wotid  fhnn  whence  we  may  not  admire  those 
pIa^et^  which  nril,  like  ours,  in  diHerent  orbita  round 
the  same  central  son ;  ftom  whence  we  may  not  dis- 
cover an  object  still  more  (tapendoos,  that  army  of 
fixed  stars  hung  Dp  in  the  immeiue  apace  of  the  uni- 
verse, innnmerable  suns,  whOK  beams  enli^ten  and 
cherish  the  nnkuown  worlds  which  roU  around  them ; 
and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as 
these,  whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  np  to  heaven,  it 
imports  me  little  what  gronnd  I  tread  upon.' 

[yatumal  PartiaUiy  and  Pr^wUct-J 
There  is  scarce  any  folly  or  vice  more  epidemical 
among  the  sons  of  men  than  that  ridiculous  and  hurt- 
ful vanity  by  which  the  people  of  each  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  themselves  to  those  of  every  other ;  and 
to  make  their  own  customs,  and  mann on,  and  opinions, 
the  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  false. 
The  Giinese  mandu-int  were  gtrangely  surprised,  and 
almost  incredulous,  when  the  Jesuits  showed  them 
how  small  a  figure  their  empire  made  in  the  general 
map  of  the  worid.  *  *  Now,  nothing  can  contri- 
but,^  more  to  prevent  us  from  being  tainted  with  this 
vanity,  than  to  accustom  ourselrrs  early  to  contem- 
plate the  diSerent  nations  of  the  earth,  in  that  vait 
map  which  history  spreads  before  us,  in  their  rise  and 
their  fall,  in  their  barliarous  and  civilised  states,  in 
the  likeneas  and  unlikenessof  them  all  to  one  another, 
and  of  each  to  itself.  By  frequently  renewing  this 
prospect  to  the  mind,  the  Mexican  with  his  cap  and 
coat  of  feathers,  sacrificing  a  human  victim  to  his  god, 
will  not  appear  more  savage  to  our  eyes  than  the 
Spaniard  with  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  gonilla  round 
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hif,,ttec)(,  /»a<vi6cM)g.  iirholQ  i»atioof  to  hift  wabitioQ, 
hiA.«,i;4kitqei  tkUd  oi^.tlie  wftRtonn/fsa  of  hi«  cniel^, 
I;jDH£|bitfibpw,by^ft  wuHiUide  of.otlMr  examples,  jbow 
hi^t^iy  {jiiwfMbrw.  ut  for  axnerience,  «ad  guides  as  in 
it,;  ,a«4.9)4ny  .of  these  would  be  both  curious  and  im-f 
poftant.    I  lo^t  Ukeirise  bring  seTexal  other  ia- 
8tiMiceSr>wb€mu  hiitoiy  serves  to  puige  the  mind  of 
tho^e  9*tiMial  pi^rtiali^ieB  and  prejudices  that  we  are 
apt  to  oMktsaot  in  o^r  ^uMtion,  and  that  experience 
foe  the  most, part  rather  confirms  than  zemoves;  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  most  part  confined,  like  our  educa> 
ti(m«    But  I  apprehend,  growing  too  prolix,  and  shall 
thenefore  conclude  this  hjMd  by  observing,  that  thou^ 
on  early  and  proper  application  to  the  study  of  his- 
toiy  will  ooatribute  extremely  to  keep  our  minds  free 
from  a  ridiculous  partiality  in  lavour  of  our  own 
countiy*  and  a  vicious  prejudice  against  others,  yet 
the  Mime  study  will  create  in  us  a  preference  of  affec- 
tion .to  our  own  counftiy.    There  is  a  story  told  of 
Abgvms*    He  brought  several  beasts  taken  in  diffe- 
refv^  places  to  Rome,  they  say,  and  let  them  loose 
before  Au^gustut ;  eveiy  beast  ran  immediately  to  that 
part  ai  the  csjcus  where  a  panel  of  earth  taken  from 
his  native  soil  had  been  laid.    Oeda<  Judonu  ApeUa. 
This  tale  might  pass  on  Josephus ;  for  in  him,  I  be* 
lieve,  I  read  it ;  but  surely  the  love  of  our  country  is 
a  lessen  of  reason,  not  an  institution  of  nature.    £du- 
caUonr  and  habit,  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to 
it,  not  inetiikct.    li  is,  however,  so  necessary  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  societies,  as  well 
as- the  grandeur  of  some,  depends  upon  it  so  much, 
that  orators  by  their  eloquence,  and  poets  by  their 
enthusiasm,  have  endeavoured  to  workup  this  precept 
of  movaHty  into  a  principle  of  passion.     But  the 
examples  whioh  we  find  in  history,  improved  by  the 
linely  descriptions  and  the  just  applauses  or  censures 
of  historiaHfl^  will  have  a  much  better  and  mom  peiw 
manent  effect  than  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  diy 
ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 

[Atmtrdity  of  Usele$$  LeartUngJ] 


motj  I  and  it  he  omitted  aaythwt  3$  waa  that  vecy 
thing  to  which  the  sense  of  th«  whole  quef tlom  fibould' 
have  lad  him  or  confined  him.  To  a<ik  hhn  %yiytifln 
was  to  wind  np  a  spring  in  his  memoiy;,  that  i^ttUd 
on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noisf^  tall  the  Joroe 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  aU  thamoiM 
in  your  ears,  stunned  and,  uninfoEoed*  laeverlefl 
him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  say  to  him,  JHeuxomfiim 
I9  grqct  de  deveuir  mains  ttwcmtf — [*  God  gnmt  y<n  * 
decrease  of  learning  1'] — a  wish  that  LaJdothe  I0  Vay«r 
mentions  upon  some  occasion  or  other,  asd  that  he 
would  hare  done  weU  to  have  aHdied  to  himself  npoii 
many. 

He  who  reads  with  disoemmeDt  and  choice^  will 
aoquiro  less  learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  aa 
this  knowledge  is  collected  with  design,  and  caltivated 
with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all  times  efi 
diate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  othfSiB. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace ; 
Nor  thus  alone  ijhe  curious  eye  to  please. 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with 


You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's 
Kssay  on  Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  bis  child* 
hood  almost ;  but  is  such  a  monument  of  good  aenae 
and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  I  know,  has  raised  in  Ida 
riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice, 
and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  resolves  to  read  all,  wfH  not 
have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  neitiier,  to  do  anv^in^ 
else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  wliidi  it 
is  impertinent  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  wi^ont  wUdi  it 
is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will  assemble  mftleriabi 
with  much  pains,  and  purchase  them  at  much  expense, 
and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to  frame  them  into 
proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use.  To 
what  purpose  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  leara 
arohitecture  f  he  has  no  design  to  build.  Bat  then, 
to  what  purpose  all  these  quarries  of  stone,  all  these 
mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  fimste  of  oak 
and  deal  f 


Some  {histories]  are  to  be  read,  some  an  to  ho 
studied,  and  some  may  be  n^ected  entirely,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.    Some  are 
the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity,  some  of  an- 
other's,  and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  histoiy  is  not 
an  object  <Mf  curiosity  for  any  man.    He  who  impro- 
perly, wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a 
sort  of  canine  appetite  ;  the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and  without 
distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  neither  of 
them  digests.    They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper. 
Some  such  charaeters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not 
the  most  common  extreme  into  which  men  aro  apt  to 
fall.   One  of  them  I  knew  in  this  country.   He  joined 
to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industxr.    He  had 
read  almost  eonstaaUy  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day 
for  fire-aad-twenlnr  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped 
together  as  much  learning  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
head.    In  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ;  for  I  found 
this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.     The  man  was  communicative  enough;  but 
nothing  was  distinct  in  his  mind.    How  could  it  be 
othiirwise !  he  had  never  spared  time  to  think ;  all  was 
employed  in  reading.    His  reason  had  not  the  merit 
of  common  mechanism.    When  you  press  a  watch,  or 
pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision ; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell 
you  neither  moro  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know. 
Jiut  when  you  asked  this  man  a  question,  he  over- 
whelmed you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the  several 

terms  or  words  of  your  quesdoa  recalled  to  his  me*  |  we  do  not  discern  it,  or  where  we  thmk  thiftili»-ie» 
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[Unreatonaiilmat  of  CompUtinta  of  ikt  fSkoirtnen  if  j 

I  think  very  difierently  from  most  men,  of  the 
time  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business  we  hsve 
to  do,  in  this  world.    I  think  we  have  more  of  ooc^ 
and  less  of  the  other,  than  is  commonhf  auppoasd. 
Our  want  of  time,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
are  some  of  the  principal  commonplaoe  complaint^ 
which  we  prefer  against  the  established  ardm  of  things ; 
they  an  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  pathe^ 
tic  lamentations  of  the  philosopher;  but  th^  an  iiB- 
pertinent  and  impious  in  both.    The  man  of  bosiaesi 
despises  the  man  of  pleasure  for  squandering  his  time 
away ;  the  man  of  pleasure  pities  or  lau^s  at  the 
man  of  business  for  the  same  thing;  and  y^  both  con* 
cur  superciliously  and  absurdly  to  find  fiuilt  wlth-ihe 
Supreme  Being  for  having  given  them  so  little  tine. 
The  philosopher,  who  mispends  it  very  often  as  nueh 
as  the  othen,  joins  in  the  same  ay,  and  aatherises  1 
this  impietpr.  Theophrastus  thought  it  extremely  hard 
to  die  at  nmety,  and  to  go  out  of  the  worid  when  he 
had  just  learned  how  to  live  in  it.    His  master  Aris* 
totle  found  fault  with  nature  for  treating  man  in  Mm 
respect  worse  than  several  other  animau ;  bolii  teiy 
unphilosophicallyl  and  I  love  Seneca  the  better  liir 
his  quarrel  with  the  Stagirite  on  this  head.    We  anv 
in  so  many  instanow,  a  just  proportion  ef  things, 
cording  to  their  seveiul  relations  to  one  another, 
philosophy  should  lead  us  to  conclude  this 
preserved,  even  where  we  cannot  diseem  it  j 
of  leading  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  not 
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the  eotitMi^fc  To  eondudd  otherwise  is  nhoekkig  pre- 
BQfsiptfrotf.  It  Is  to  pteBfime  ihtub  the  system  of  the 
uniyenet  wof^M  have  been  more  wiseW  eontrired,  if 
craitm^  «f  our  low  rank  among  itttelleotoftl  naturee 
had  beeft  called  to  the  councils  of  the  Most  High ;  or 
that  «be  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  by  the  ad- 
rice  of 'the  creatiupe.  That  life  which  seems  to  our 
self-love  80  shert,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Ideas 
we  frame  of  eternity,  or  even  with  the  duration  of 
some  otherbeings^  will  appear  sufficient,  upon  *  less  par- 
tial view,  to  all  the  ends  of  ocir  creation,  and  of  a  just 
pttoporfrkA  in  the  suoeessive  course  of  gcnemtions. 
The  terra  itself  is  long ;  we  render  it  short ;  and  the 
want  we  ccmiplain  of  flows  from  our  profusion,  not 
from  our  poverty.  We  are  All  arrant  spendthrifts ; 
8orae  of  us  dissipaCe  our  estates  on  the  trifles,  some  on 
the  snpeiflttities,  and  then  we  all  oompliun  that  we 
want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The  m«ch  greatest  part 
never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God  and  man. 
Others  redaim  late,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
when  they  make  up  their  accounts,  and  see  how  their 
fund  is  diminished,  that  they  hare  not  enough  re- 
maining to  lire  upon,  because  they  have  not  the  whole. 
Bnt  th^  deceive  themselves ;  they  were  richer  than 
they  thought,  and  they  are  not  yet  poor.  If  they  hus- 
band well  the  remainder,  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  the  necessaries,  and  for  some  of  the  superflui- 
ties, and  trifles  too,  perhaps,  of  life ;  but  then  the 
former  order  of  expense  most  be  inverted,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  must  be  provided,  before  they  put 
themselves  to  any  cost  for  the  trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleasure  and  of  business, 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
away  their  time,  and  thereby  to  confess  that  they 
compUin  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned  his  bounty  to 
their  extravagance.    Let  us  consider  the  scholar  and 
philosopher,  who,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws  any 
time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solemn 
mortal,  who  Abstains  from  the  pleasures,  and  declines 
the  business  of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his 
I  whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth  and  the  improre- 
I  ment  of  knowledge.    When  such  a  one  complains  of 
the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of  his  re- 
maining share  in  particular,  might  not  a  man,  more 
I  reasonaole,  though  less  solemn,  expostulate  thus  with 
I  him:— ^'  Your  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
I  your  practice ;  but  you  would  not  possibly  renew  your 
I  complaint  if  you  reviewed  your  practice*    Though 
I  leadi!^  makes  a  scholar,  yet  eveiy  scholar  is  not  a 
I  philosopher,  nor  every  philosopher  a  wise  man.    It 
I  cost  jrou  twenty  yonvs  to  devour  all  the  yolumes  on 
I  one  side  of  your  library ;  you  came  out  a  great  critic 
I  in  Latin  and  Gieekf  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
i  and  chronology;  but  you  were  not  satisfied.  You  ccm- 
I  fessed  that  these  were  the  UtercB  nihil  tanantet,  and 
'  you  WBOited  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
I  You  have  had  this  time ;  you  have  passed  twenty 
I  years  more  on  the  other  side  of  your  library,  among 
philosophers,  rabbis,  oommentatoni,  schoolmen,  and 
whole  l^ons  of  modem  doctors.    You  are  extremely 
well  v.erMd  in  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
the  nature  of  Ood,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about 
matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  and  space  and 
eternal  essences,  and  incorporeal  substances,  and  the 
rest  of  those  profound  speculations.    You  are  »  master 
of  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  about  nature 
and  grace,  about  predestination  and  free  will,  and  all 
the  other  abstruse  questions  that  have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  schools,  and  done  so  much  hurt  in  the 
world.    You  are  goin^  on,  as  fast  as  tlie  infirmities 
you  have  contracted  will  permit,  in  the  same  course 
of  study;  but  you  begin  to  foresee  that  you  shall 
want  time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life.     Give  me  leave  now  to  ask 
you  how  many  thousand  yean  God  must  prolong  your 


lif^  in  order  to  reconcile  yoir  to  hi^wisdoM  and  geod<^ 
n«8s  f  It  is  plain,  at^least  highly  pfobifbl^,  that  a  (ife- 
as  long  as  that  of  the  most  ag^  of  the  pati^laKlta 
would  be  too  short  to  answer  your  purposes;  since 
the  researches  and  disputes  in  which  ybo  tere  eng;nged 
have  been  already  for  a  raueh  longer  time  the  objects 
of  learned  inquiries,  and  remain  still  as  imperfeot  and 
undetermined  as  they  were  at  first*  Bot  let  me  ask 
you  again,  and  deceive  neither  yoorself  nor  me,  have 
yon,  in  the  course  of  these  forty  years,  once  exwoiteed 
the  first  principles  and  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  all  those  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
indiffii^renee  of  judgment,  and  with  ascrannlous  exact- 
ness? with  the  same  that  3rou  have  employed  in  exa- 
mining the  various  consequences  drawn  from  them, 
and  the  heterodox  opinions  about  them  1  Ha^e  you 
not  taken  them  for  granted  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  studies  t  Or,  if  you  have  looked  now  and  then 
on  the  state  of  the  proofb  brought  to  maintain  them, 
have  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  over  a 
demonstration  formerly  made — to  refresh  his  memory, 
not  to  satisfy  any  doubt !  If  you  have  thus  examined, 
it  may  appear  marvellous  to  some  that  you  have 
spent  so  much  time  in  many  ports  of  those  studies, 
which  hare  reduced  you  to  this  hectic  condition  of  so 
much  heat  and  wealuiess.  But  if  you  hare  net  thus 
examined,  it  must  be  erident  to  all,  nay,  to  yoomelf 
on  the  least  cool  reflection,  that  you  are  still,  notwith- 
standing all  your  learning,  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 
For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge;  and 
without  snch  on  examination  of  axioms  and  facts,  you 
can  hare  none  about  inferences.' 

In  this  maimer  one  might  expostulate  very  reaaon- 
ably  with  many  a  great  scholar,  man^  a  profound 
philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist.  And  it 
serves  to  set  the  complaints  about  want  of  time,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  in  a  reryTidiculous  but 
a  true  light. 

[^Pletmtres  of  a  Pairioi,'] 

Neither  Montaigne  in  writing  his  essays,  nor  Des- 
cartes in  building  new  worlds,  nor  Dumet  in  framing 
an  antediluvian  earth,  no,  nor  Newton  in  discovering 
and  establishing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experi- 
ment and  a  sublimer  geometry,  felt  more  intellectual 
joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends  all 
the  force  of  his  understanding,  and  directs  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
When  such  a  man  forms  a  political  scheme,  and 
adjusts  various  and  seemingly  independent  parts  in  it 
to  one  great  and  good  design,  he  is  transported  by 
imagination,  or  absorbed  in  meditation,  as  much  and 
as  agreeably  as  they ;  and  the  satisfaction  that  arises 
fh>m  the  diflTerent  importance  of  these  objects,  in 
every  step  of  the  work,  is  vastly  in  his  favour.  It  is 
here  that  the  speculative  philosopher's  labour  and 
pleasure  end.  But  he  who  speculates  in  order  to  act, 
^oes  on  and  carries  his  scheme  into  execution.  His 
labour  continues,  it  varies,  it  increaeee;  but  so  does 
his  pleasure  too.  The  execution,  indeed,  is  often  tra- 
versed, by  unforeseen  and  untowaxd  drcumstaAces, 
by  the  perverseness  or  treachery  of  friends,  and  by  the 
power  or  malice  of  enemies  ;  but  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  animate,  and  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  some 
men  make  amends  for  the  perverseness  and  treachery 
of  others.  Whilst  a  great  event  is  in  suspense,  the 
action  worms,  and  the  very  suspense,  made  up  of 
hope  and  feaii,  mointain  no  unpleasing  agitation  in 
the  mind.  If  the  event  is  decided  successfully,  sueh  a 
man  enjoys  pleasure  proportionable  to  the  good  Jie  has 
done — a  pleasure  like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  on  a  survey  of  his  works.  .If  the 
event  is  decided  otherwiset  and  usurping  coiurts  or 
overbearing  parties  prevail,  such  o  man  has  still  the 
testimony  of  his  consdence^  ond  a  sense  otthe  honoux 
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he  hM  Boqaited,  to  KHthe  liii  mind  uid  niji^rt  bii 
coungB.  For  klthaugfa  ths  conm  of  itkta  affiiin  b« 
to  thou  vho  moddla  in  tham  lik*  a  lotteiy,  jst  it  ia 
»  lott«i7  whgrgiii  no  good  mu  ntn  be  K  lo«8r ;  he 
nutT  b«  nrilsd,  it  ii  true,  iiutead  of  being  appluided, 
uid  ma/  luffK  riolence  of  m>Dj  kinds.  I  will  not 
nj,  like  Ssnecb,  that  tha  noblcal  ■pectecla  which 
Ood  can  behold  i)  •  rirtnoiu  mui  Buffering,  vid 
atrnggliiif  with  BSioticnu  ;  but  thii  I  will  —,j,  that 
the  Hcand  CMo,  driTen  out  of  tbe  foram,  and  dragged 
M  prieon,  enjojed  mora  inward  pleMor*,  and  main- 
tained more  outward  dignity,  thu  the/  who  inmlted 
him,  and  irtio  triumphed  m  the  rain  of  Umui  coun- 
try. 

i;  Woe,  DMnguUudfrtm  Omning  JfiniKen.] 


We  may  obwm  much  the  n 


e  difference  between 


a  they  employ, 
n  the  Tiaual  poweni  of  different  men.  One  aew 
diitinctly  the  objecta  that  are  near  to  him,  their 
iuunedUte  reUtionii,  and  their  direct  tendencies :  and 
a  right  like  thia  terrea  well  enongh  the  puipoee  of 
thoae  who  concern  themialTe*  no  further.  Tha  curming 
min later  ia  one  of  those:  he  neither  aeei,  nor  ii  can- 
ned to  aee,  any  farther  than  hia  pereonat  intcresta 
1  the  «upport  of  hia  adminiatnttion  require.  If 
■uch  a  man  oTercomea  any  actual  difficultj,  aToidi 
any  immediate  diatxea,  or,  without  doing  either  of 
thrna  effectually,  gaina  a  little  time,  by  ul  the  low 
artifice  which  cunning  ia  ready  to  auggeit  and  baseneaa 
of  mind  to  employ,  he  tiiumphi,  and  ia  flatt<ted  br 


diitreu  by  one  & 

other,    rie  wiee 


all  their  remote  relationa,  and 
their  indirect  tendencies.  He  thinka  of  fiime  u 
u  of  applause,  and  prefers  that,  which  to  be  en- 
joyed mnat  be  giTcn,  to  that  which  maj  be  bought. 
He  conaidera  hia  adminiatntion  as  a  single  day  in  the 
great  year  of  goremment ;  but  as  a  day  that  ia 
affected  by  those  which  went  before,  and  that  must 
aff'ect  tboee  which  are  to  follow,  He  combines,  there- 
fore, and  compares  all  these  objects,  telationa,  and 
tendencies  ;  and  the  judgment  he  makes  on  an  en- 
'ire,  not  a  partial  surrey  of  them,  la  tbe  rule  of  bin 
onduct.  That  scheme  of  tbe  reason  of  state,  which 
iea  open  before  a  wine  minister,  contains  all  the  great 
'  iriples  of  goTemment,  and  all  the  great  interests    ' 


Few  pertons,  and  especially  ladiea,  have  united  so 
much  aolid  aense  and  leanting  to  wit^  taary,  and 
liTely  powers  of  description,  as  Lidv  Mart  Wort- 
lit  MoHTAon.  In  efdstolary  composition  she  has 
verr  few  equals,  and  scucely  a  superior.  Horace 
Wupide  maybe  mors  witty  and  sarcastic,  and  Cow- 
per  more  unaflbctedly  natural,  pure,  and  delightM ; 
yet  It  we  consider  tbe  Tariety  and  norelty  of  the 
objects  described  in  Lady  Mary's  letters,  the  fund  of 
anecdote  and  (^Merration  they  display,  the  just  re- 
(lecUmis  that  spring  oat  of  them,  and  the  happy 
ideamess  and  idiomatic  grace  of  her  style,  we  shall 
hesitate  in  placing  ber  below  any  letter-writer  that 
England  has  yet  produced.  This  «4K0infdUhed  Udy 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  m  Eidgtlon, 


and  waa  bom  in  ISM.  She  was  educated,  Hkebet 
brothers,  tn  the  I^tin,  Greek,  and  French  ItnpisgeL  I 
In  1719  she  married  Hr  Edward  Wiwtley  Ifoolign. ' 
and  <ni  her  husband  being  appointed  a  conunjssoner  ' 
of  the  treasury,  she  was  introduced  to  tbe  oovrtly  1 
and  polished  circles,  and  made  the&lendahip  of  Ad-  ,' 
djson.  Pope,  Gay,  and  the  other  dlstiDguisbed  lilenti 
of  that  period.    Her  personal  beauty  and  tbe  diarni 


Lsd;  Uiry  WorUs]' HoalKu.  ' 

of  her  conversation  wets  then  nnriralled.  In  ITK.  :i 
her  husband  waa  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Forte. , 
and  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him  to  ConstanHoopk.  : 
During  her  journey  and  her  residence  in  the  Lersiit  , 
she  corresponded  with  her  sister  the  Counteu  d 
Har,  Lady  Rich,  Mr  Pope,  frc,  delineating  Enropeu 
and  Turkish  scenery  and  manners  with  accuracy  snd 
minuteneaa.  On  obsra-ting  among  the  TiUagera  ia 
Turkey  thepracticeof  inocolating  forthesrasll-poi.  ' 
she  became  conyineed  of  it*  utility  and  efficacy,  snd  , 
applied  it  to  her  own  son,  at  that  time  about  Ihiw  i, 
years  old.  By  great  eiertions,  Lady  Mary  afterwirfi 
established  the  practice  of  Inoculation  in  Eo^ind. 
and  conferred  alasting  benefit  on  her  native  coantiy 
andonmankind.  In  l71S,berltusbandbeingi«aUfd 
from  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England,  and.  br 
the  adiice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  The 
riTal  wits  did  not  long  continue  fHends.  Pope  seenii 
to  hare  entertained  for  Lady  Mary  a  paasion  wannr 
than  friendship.  He  wrote  high-flown  pao^yrin 
and  half-concealed  loTe-letten  to  her,  and  she  tieiOd 
them  with  silent  contempt  or  ridiciil&  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  is  said  to  hare  made  a  tender  daJaralioK. 
which  threw  the  lady  Into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  and  made  the  sensitiTe  poet  ever  aAcrvuili 
her  implacable  enemy.  IjiAy  Mary  also  wrote  rerw. 
town  eclogues,  and  epigrams,  and  Pope  cnnfeiwil 
that  she  had  too  mnch  wit  for  him.  Tlie  cool  a^- 
posaesaion  of  the  Udy  of  rank  and  ^biou,  joined  to 
her  aarcostsc  powers,  proved  an  overmatch  tor  the 
jealoua  retired  author,  tremblinriT  alive  to  the  ahiAi 
of  ridicule.  In  1739,  her  health  having  declined 
Lady  Mar;  again  left  England  to  reside  abroad.  Her 
husband  (who  seema  to  have  been  little  more  than  " 
a  decent  appendage  to  his  accomplished  wife)  re-  ' 
mained  at  liome.  She  viaited  Bmne,  Naples,  &C.,  , 
and  Kttled  at  Jjoaremv  in  the  Teoetiaii  tenitory, 
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whence  she  correiponded  freely  and  fiilly  with  her 
female  fHends  and  relative!.  Mr  Montagu  died  in 
1761,  and  Lady  Mary  was  prerailed  upon  by  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  return  to  England. 
She  arrived  in  October  1761,  but  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Her  letters  were  first  printed  surrepti- 
tiously in  1763.  A  more  complete  edition  of  her 
works  was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1803 ;  and 
another,  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  with  additional  letters  and  information,  in  1837. 
The  letters  from  Constantinople  and  France  have 
been  printed  in  various  shapes.  The  wit  and  talent 
of  Lady  Mary  are  visible  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  correspondence,  but  there  is  often  a  want  of 
feminine  softness  and  delicacy.  Her  desire  to  con- 
vey scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into 
offensive  details,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of 
the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate.  She  described 
what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous  ; 
and  her  strong  masculine  understanding,  and  care- 
lessness as  to  refinement  in  habits  or  expressions, 
render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  un- 
feeling. As  modeb  of  the  epistolary  style,  easy, 
familiar,  and  elegant*  no  less  than  as  pictures  of 
foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  fashionable  gossip, 
the  letters  of  Xiady  Mary  must,  however,  ever  main- 
tain a  high  place  in  our  national  literature.  They 
are  truly  leUers^  not  critical  or  didactic  essays,  en- 
livened by  formal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit,  like 
the  correspondence  of  Fope. 

[7*0  E,  W.  Montagu,  E$q. — In  prospect  of  Marriage.^ 

*  *  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good, 
nor  t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever 
live  together,  vou  would  be  disappointed  both  ways ; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine. 
You  think  if  you  mairied  me  I  should  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  somebody  else 
the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  I 
can  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love. 
Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  and  easy,  but  never 
what  is  fond,  in  me.  You  judge  very  wrong  of  my 
heart,  when  you  suppose  me  capable  of  views  of  inte- 
rest, and  that  anything  could  oblige  me  to  flatter  any- 
body. Was  I  the  most  indigent  creature  in  the  world, 
I  §hould  answer  you  as  I  do  now,  without  adding  or 
diminishing.  I  am  incapable  of  art,  and  'tis  because 
I  will  not  be  capable  of  it.  Could  I  deceive  one  mi- 
nute, I  should  never  regain  my  own  good  opinion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  live  with  one  they  despised ! 

If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  the  deference  due  to  vour  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals  can  be  agreeable 
to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your  ac- 
count ;  but  a  retirement  in  the  country  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would  make 
it  tiresome  to  you.  Where  people  are  tied  for  life, 
'tis  their  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one 
another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal  charms  that  I 
^ant,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happiness. 
You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the 
same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would 
have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects :  which  would 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened,  which 
is  always  a  great  charm.  I  should  have  the  displea- 
sure of  seeing  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not 
i^^asonably  blame  you  for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it 
would  render  me  uneasy;  and  the  more,  l>ecause  I 
know  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  incon- 
stancy, or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished ;  but  there 
is  no  returning  from  a  degoUt  given  by  satiety.  *    * 


{To  the  Same — On  Matrimonial  ffappme$s,] 

*  *  If  we  many,  our  happiness  must  consist  in 
loving  one  another:  'tis  principally  my  concern  to 
think  of 'the  most  probable  method  of  making  that 
love  eternal.  You  object  against  living  in  London ; 
I  am  not  fond  of  it  myself,  and  readily  give  it  up  to 
you,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art  to 
keep  a  fondness  alive  in  solitude,  where  it  generally 
preys  upon  itself.  There  is  one  article  absolutely 
nec^sary — ^to  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever 
agreeable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  agree- 
able without  a  thorough  good  humour,  a  natural 
sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened  by  cheerfulness.  What- 
ever natural  funds  of  gaiety  one  is  bom  with,  'tis 
necessary  to  be  entertained  with  agreeable  objects. 
Anybody  capable  of  tasting  pleasure,  when  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  place,  should  take  care  'tis  the 
place  in  the  world  the  most  agreeable.  Whatever 
you  may  now  think  (now,  perhaps,  you  have  some 
fondness  for  me),  though  your  love  should  continue 
in  its  full  force,  there  are  hours  when  the  most  beloved 
mistress  would  be  troublesome.  People  are  not  for 
ever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be) 
disposed  to  be  fond ;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  me 
the  friend  and  the  companion.  To  be  agreeably  the 
last,  it  is  necessary  to  be  gay  and  entertaining.  A 
perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where  you  see  nothing 
to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears  them  out,  and 
conversation  insensibly  falls  into  dull  and  insipid. 
When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  vou,  you  will  like  me 
no  longer.  How  dreadful  is  that  view  I  You  will 
reflect,  for  my  sake  you  have  ab^doned  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  friend  that  you  liked, 'and  your  situation  in 
a  country  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to 
make  your  life  pass  in  (the  true  volupte)  a  smooth 
tranquillity.  /  shall  lose  the  vivacity  which  should 
entertain  you,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  recom- 
pense you  for  what  you  have  lost.  Very  few  people 
that  have  settled  entirely  in  the  country,  but  have 
grown  at  length  weary  of  one  another.  The  lady's 
conversation  generally  falls  into  a  thousand  imperti- 
nent effects  of  idleness ;  and  the  gentleman  falls  in 
love  with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  and  out  of  love  with 
everything  else.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  town ;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  point. 
In  respect  of  your  health,  'tis  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  anything 
injurious  to  that.  But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis  necessary 
to  be  happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think  any  place 
more  agreeable  than  that  where  we  are.     *        * 

[^To  Mr  Pope — Battem  Mannen  emd  Language,] 

AoRiAiroPLB,  AprU  1,  O.  B.,  1717* 

*  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  ro- 
mantic writer ;  he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of 
the  way  of  life  amongst  the  peasants  of  his  country, 
who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them  to  want, 
were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of 
them  are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  been  bom  a 
Briton,  but  his  IdyUiume  had  been  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  thrashing  and  churning,  both  which  are  un- 
known here,  the  com  being  all  trodden  out  bv  oxen ; 
the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow)  unheard  m, 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  plea- 
sure, and  find  several  little  passages  explained  that 
I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the  beauty  of ; 
many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the  drem  then  in 
fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that 
pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners,  as  has  been 
generally  practised  by  other  nations,  that  imagine 
themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  pie- 
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aeilt  cufllomii.  But  I  t)sn  aBMiTe  yM  that  thfe  |>fiii- 
cMseiand  prest  lidies  pan  their  time  at  thfeii'  looitiii, 
embzoideiAiig  ireiiB  And  robes,  surrounded  by  their 
maidis  wiison  toe  always  very  nameroos,  in  the  same 
manner  a»>we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described. 
TIm  dcsonfytion  of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  re- 
sembles those  that  ana  noir  worn  by  the  great  men^ 
fastenad  before  with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  em- 
bmidered  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil  that 
HelcQ  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable;  and 
I  n^er  see  half-««doeeB  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very 
often)  with  their  nrrerend  beards,  sitting  basking  in 
the  •sm,  .bat  I  reoolleot  good  king  Priam  and  his 
connilellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly 
the  same  that  Diana  is  tmng  to  have  danced  on  the 
badu  (of  .Enrotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the 
dttDce^aad  is  followed  by  a  tioop  of  young  girls,  who 
iadtate  her  steps,  and^  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
chomc  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps 
are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my 
opinkm.  I  eotnetiraes  make  one  in  the  train,  but  am 
not  akilful  enough  to  lead;  these  are  the  Grecian 
danoee,  the  Turkish  being  very  different. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
eastern  aanners  give  a  great  li^t  into  many  Scrip* 
tuxfi  passages  that  appear  odd  to  us,  their  phrases 
being  oommonlv  what  we  should  call  Scripture  lan> 
gua(se«  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different  from  what 
IS  s|K>ken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure, 
who  tiLvn^jn  mix,  so  much  Aiab&c  and  Persian  in  their 
disooHXse^  that  it  luay  veiy  well  be  called  another 
langiwi^  And  'tis  as  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the 
expresaiomi  commonly  used,  in  speaking  to  a  great 
majiT  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  York- 
shire or  Soaoenetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides 
this  distinction^  they  have  what  they  call  the  tMime, 
thMi  is^  a  style  proper  f<Hr  poetry,  and  which  is  the 
exact  SoriptuiM  style.  I  believe  you  will  be  pleased 
to  see  a  genuine  example  of  this;  and  I  am  very 
ffladl  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
by  Mudi^g  you  a  faithful  copy  of  the  verses  that 
IbnUum  Pasha,  the  leignag  favourite,  has  made  for 
the  young  princess,  his  contracted  wife,  whom  he  is 
not  yet  permitted  to  visit  without  witnesses,  though 
she  is  gone  home  to  his  house.  He  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  learning;  and  whether  or  no  he  is  eapable  of 
writing  good  verse,  you  may  be  sure  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  would  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  best 
poets  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  verses  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  samj^e  of  their  finest  poetry ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  be  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  most  wonder- 
fully resembling  the  Sm  of  Sohm0n,  which  was  also 
addressed  to  a  royid  bride. 

The  ni^ting^le  now  wandecs  in  the  vines : 
Her  passion  is  to  seek  roses. 

I  went  down  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  vines : 
The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  soul. 

Your  eyes  are  black  and  lovely^ 

But  wud  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag.^ 

Thn  wished  possession  is  delayed  from  day  to  day ; 
Thfi-tfruel  flitltati  Achmet  will  not  permit  me 
Toeee  thoea  oheeka,  more  vermilion  than  roses. 


I  dare  n6t  snatch  one  of  your  kisses ; 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  mj  soul* 

Your  eves  are  black  and  hi? ely. 

But.  viid  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag. 

I'flir  W.  Jones,  .ta  the  t^tefsce  to  his  Ferstan  Grammar, 
objeots  StttHis^Oiuuastfam.  The  exptesrion  is  meroly  analogous 
to  ttteiMv^  oCHoBMe. 


The  wretched  IbnJiim  sighs  iii  these  veriest  ^ 

One  dart  from  your  eyes  has  pierced  thioi^  my    ' 
heart. 

Ah !  when  will  the  hour  of  possession  airriveS  | 

Must  I  yet  wait  a  long  time? 

The  sweetness  of  ypux  charms  has  ravished  my  loal* 

Ah,  sultana  I  stag^yed — an  angel  amongst  angebf 
I  desire^  and  my  desire  remains  nnsatisfied. 
Can  you  take  delight  to  prey  upon  my  heart? 

My  cries  pierce  the  heavens ! 

My  eyes  are  without  sleep  I 

Turn  to  me,  sultana — let  me  gaze  on  thj  beauty. 

Adieu — I  go  down  to  the  grave. 

If  you  calf  me,  I  return. 

My  heart  i8--hot  as  sulphur ;  sigh,  and  it  will  fihme. 

Crown  of  my  life  ! — ^fhir  light  of  my  eyes! 

My  sultana! — my  princess ! 

I  rub  my  face  against  the  earth — I  am  drowned  in 

scalding  tears — I  rave! 
Have  you  no  compassion  1  WiU  you  not  turn  to  look 

upon  me! 

I  have  taken  abundance  of  pains  to  get  t^oe  vcbms 
in  a  literal  translation ;  and  if  you  were  aoqaaittled 
with  my  interpreters,  I  mi^t  spaien^yself  the  troiiUe 
of  assuring  you,  that  they  have  leceived  ne  poetical 
touches  from  their  hands,        *        * 

iTo  Mrt  S,  C.-^Jnocuhtumfor  the  SmaiifOxJ] 

AoRiAKoPLX,  April  1,  O.S.,  1717* 
*  *  Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  thing  that  will  make  you  wish  yourself  here. 
The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  ua, 
is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  invention  of  ta^/l- 
tfi^;,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set  M' 
old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  peribnn  the 
operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People  send  io  one 
another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to 
have  the  small-pox ;  they  raak^  parties  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  when  they  are  met  (commonly  fifteen  of 
sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  nut- 
shell f\ill  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small-pox, 
and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She 
immediately  rips  open  that  you  ofier  to  her  with  a 
large  needle  (which  rives  you  no  more  pain  than  a 
common  scratch),  ana  puts  into  the  vein  as  much 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and 
after  that  binds  up  tho  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit 
of  shell ;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins. 
The  Grecians  hare  commonly  the  superstition  of 
opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forenead,  one  in 
each  arm,  and  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  but  this  has  a  veiy  ill  effect^  .all  these 
wounds  leaving  little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  those 
that  are  not  superstitious,  who  choose  to  have  than 
in  the  le^,  or  that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  oonoeaJed. 
The  children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  health  to  the 
eighth.  Then  the  fever  begins  to  seize  them,  and 
they  keep  their  beds  two  days^  very  seldom  three. 
They  have  very  mrcly  above  twenty  or  thirty  in  ihmx 
faces,  which  never  mark;  and  in  eight  daya'  time, 
they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness.  Where  they 
are  wounded,  there  remain  running  sora  daru^  ue 
distemper,  wnich  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  relief  to  it. 
Every  year  thousands  undergo  this  operatioii^  and 
the  French  ambassador  says  pleasantly,  thjfijt  tkfj 
take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  divera^fm^  'kJtkfiJ 
take  the  waters  in  other  countries.  ^  There .  u  n^  ex- 
ample of  any  one  that  has  died  in  U  \  and  jeii  may 
believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of  Afi  safety  o(  i^j^ 
riment,  since  I.  intend  to  try  li  pn  my  ipix 
son. 
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I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  paint  to  biing  this  use- 
ful  ioTention  into  fashion  iu  England ;  and  1  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  veiy  particu- 
larly about  it,  if  I  knew  any  one  of  them  that  I 
thought  had  virtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a  conjtider- 
able  branch  of  their  revenue  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But^  thai;  distemper  ia  too  beneficial  to  them,  not  to 
expeae  to  all  their  rfsentment  the  hardy  wight  that 
should  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Perfaapiv  if  I 
live  to  return,  I  may,  however,  have  courage  to  war 
with  them.  Upon  this  occasion,  admire  the  heroism 
in  the  heart  of  your  friend,  &c. 

[To  Lady  lUch— France  in  1718.] 

PAmxs,  Od.  10, 0.  &,  171& 
*  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect 
upon  me ;  for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I 
have  been  extremely  ill  all  the  road  from  Lyons  to 
this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agreeable  the  jour- 
ney has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as 
objects  of  misery,  except  one  had  the  God-like  attri- 
bute of  being  capable  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the 
country  villages  of  Fiance  show  nothing  else.  While 
the  post-horses  aire  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starred  faces,  and  thin  tat- 
tered clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade 
one  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all 
the  French  magnificence  till  you  come  to  Fountain- 
bleau,  where  you  are  showed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  nchly 
gilt ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  paint- 
ing worth  remembering.       *        * 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such (I  can*t 

help  making  use  of  the  coarse  word)  nauseous  crea- 
tures !  so  fantastically  absurd  in  their  dress !  so  mon- 
strously unnatural  in  their  paints  I  their  hair  cut 
short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so  loaded  with 
powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool!  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shin- 
ing red  japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  took  the  first  hint  of 
their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  Tis 
with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  countnr- 
women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should 
say  that  these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  still  a  higher 
esccem  of  the  natural  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's 
aubora  hair,  and  the  lively  colours  of  her  unsullied 
complexion. 

[7b  iU  CowUeti  fjf  Bute — Contoling  her  in  AjgUctumJ] 

LouvsBS,  Attg.  SO,  1752. 

My  dear  Child — Tis  impossible  to  tell  you  to  what 
degree  I  share  with  you  in  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  reason  will  sug- 
gest to  you  all  the  alleviations  that  can  serve  on  so 
sad  an  occasion,  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
commonplace  topics  that  are  used,  generally  to  no 
purpose,  in  letters  of  consolation.  Disappointments 
ought  to  be  less  sensibly  felt  at  my  age  than  yours ; 
yet  I  own  I  am  so  far  affected  by  this,  that  I  have 
need  of  all  my  philosophy  to  support  it.  However, 
let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  indulge  a  useless  grief,  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
your  family.  Everything  may  turn  out  better  than 
you  expect.  We  see  so  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never 
know  when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  often  happy  consequences, 
as  the  best  lead  many  times  into  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. Human  pruacnce  is  very  straitly  bounded. 
What  is  most  in  our  power,  though  little  so,  is  the 
disposition  of  our  own  minds.    Do  not  give  way  to 


melancholy;  seek  amosemnnts;  be  wUlsng-  to  *be 
diverted,  atid  insensibly  you  will  becoose  so.  Weak 
people  only  plaoe  a  merit  in.  affliction.  A  grateful 
remembrance,  and  whatever  honour  we*  oaa  payito 
their  memory*  is  all  that  is  owing  to  the  dead.  Tears 
and  sorrow  are  no  duties  to  them,  and  make  us  in- 
capable of  those  we  owe  to  the  living. 

I  give  you  thanks  for  your  care  of  my  books.  I 
yet  retain,  and  carefully  cherish,  my  taste  for  read- 
ing. If  relays  of  eyes  were  to  be  hired  like  post* 
horses,  I  would  never  admit  any  but  silent  compa- 
nions ;  they  afford  a  constant  variety  of  entertain* 
ment,  which  is  almost  the  only  one  pleasing  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  inoffensive  in  the  consequence.  1  am 
sorry  your  sight  will  not  permit  you  a  great  use  of  it: 
the  pmttle  of  your  little  ones,  and  friendship  of  Locd 
Bute,  will  supply  the  place  of  it.  My  dieadr  child,  en* 
deavour  to  raise  your  spirits,  and  believe  this  advice 
comes  from  the  tenderness  of  your  mnst  affectionate 
mother. 


[To  the  Same — On  Female  Educatiotu] 

Lovvaaa,  Jan.  »,Jf»  &»  VS^. 
Dear  Child — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  your  aocount  of  your  eldest  daughter; 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arith- 
metician ;  it  is  the  best  proof  of  understanding  :  th« 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  us  and  brutes.     If  there  is  anythiag  in  blood, 
you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  shmild  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.    Mr 
Wortley's  family  and  mine  have  both  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  Engiaad  ; 
I  mean  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grandfather,  who 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wise  William-.    I 
have  heard  Lord  Bute's  father  mentioned  as  an  extra* 
(Hrdinary  genius,  though  he  had  not  many  epportuni- 
tics  of  showing  it ;  and  his  uncle,  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  I  ever  knew.    I  will 
therefore  speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not 
only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning  ;  in  tiiat  case 
by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.    You  will  tell 
me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  edncation ;  your 
prospect  was  very  different  from  hers.     As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest 
offers,  it  seemed  your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in 
the  world*  as  it  is  hen  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 
it.    It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents  t» 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (and  perhaps 
is  so),  witliout  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  displaced.    Henoe  we  see  so  many  edifices 
raised,  that  the  raisers  can-  never  inhabit,  being  too 
large  for  their  fortunes.    Vistas  are  hud  open  over 
barren  heaths,  and  aj)artments  contrived  for  a  coolnese 
very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of 
Britain  :  thus  every  wonuui  endeavours  to  breed  her 
daughter  a  fine  lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  in 
which  she  will  never  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
capacitating her  for  that  retirement  to  which  she  ia 
destined.    Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will 
not  only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.    No 
entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
so  lasting.    She  will  not  want  new  fashions,  nor  re- 
gret the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or  variety  of 
company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.      To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  learn  the  luiguages.    I  have 
heard  it  lamented  that  boys  lose  so  many  years  in 
mere  learning  of  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a  girl, 
whose  time  is  not  so  precious ;  she  cannot  advance 
herself  in  any  profofsion,  and  has  therefor*  more  honnr 
to  snare  ;  and  as  you  say  her  memory  is  good,  she 
will  be  very  agreeably  employed  thia  w»y»    Then  ain 
two  cautious  to  be  given  on  this suluoot  t  fissk^netto 
think  herself  learned  when  she  ca&  read  JLatitt,av 
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even  Greek.    Tiawgiiageg  are  more  properly  to  be  call- 
ed Tehiclee  of  learning  than  learning  itself,  as  may  be 
obeenred  in  many  achoolmastem,  who,  thoush  pwhape 
critio  in  grammar,  are  the  most  ignorant  fellows  upon 
earth.  True  knowledge  oondsti  in  knowing  things,  not 
words.    1  would  no  further  with  her  a  linsuist  than  to 
enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals,  that  are  often 
corrupted,  and  are  always  injured,  by  translations. 
Two  hours*  application  erery  moning  will  bring  this 
about  much  sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will 
have  leisure  enough  besides  to  run  OTor  the  English 
poetry,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of  a  woman's 
education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.    Many  a 
young  damsel  has  becoi  mined  by  a  fine  copy  of 
yerses,  which  she  would  hare  laughed  at  if  she  had 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr  Waller.    I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  girl,  I  sared  one  of  my  com- 
panions from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me 
an  epistle  sho  was  quite  charmed  with.    Aa  she  had 
naturally  a  good  taste,  she  obserred  the  lines  were 
not  so  smooth  as  Prior*s  or  Pope's,  but  had  more 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.    She  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her 
lover's  sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with 
her  own  channs,  that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such 
elegancies.    In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  I  showed 
her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
scorn  he  deserved.    To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary 
was  very  unlucky  to  &11  into  my  hands ;  that  author 
being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have  escaped  any 
one  of  less  universal  reading  than  myself.   You  should 
encounge  your  daughter  U>  talk  over  with  you  what 
she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit 
and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  com- 
mon errors  of  young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill 
consequences.    The  second  caution  to  be  given  her 
(and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary),  is  to*  conceal 
whatever  learning  she  attains,  vrith  as  much  solicitude 
as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness :  the  par- 
ade of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envr,  and 
consequently  the  most  inreterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and 
she  fools,  which  will  certainly  be  at  least  three  parts 
in  four  of  her  acquaintance.    The  use  of  knowledge 
in  our  sex,  beside  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to 
moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with 
a  small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  stu- 
dious life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame 
which  men  have  engrossed  to  themselves,  and  will  not 
suffer  us  to  share.    You  will  tell  me  I  have  not  ob- 
served this  rule  myself;  but  you  are  mistaken :  it  is 
only  inevitable  accident  that  has  given  me  any  repu- 
tation that  way.    I  have  always  cturefuUy  aroided  it, 
and  ever  thought  it  a  misfortune.    The  explanation 
of  this  paragraph  would  occasion  a  long  digression, 
which  I  will  not  trouble  vou  vrith,  it  being  my  pie- 
sent  design  only  to  say  what  I  think  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  my  granddaughter,  which  I  have  much 
at  heart.    If  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should 
say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was  bom  with,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  philosophr  will  furnish  her  irith 
materials  to  pass  away  cheeriully  a  longer  life  than  is 
allotted  to  mortals.    I  believe  there  ate  Um  heads 
capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
but  the  result  of  tiiem  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  moderate  capacity.   Do  not  fear  this  should 

make  her  affect  the  character  of  Lady ,  or  Lady 

,  or  Mm  — ;  those  women  are  ridiculous,  not 

because  they  have  learning,  but  because  they  hare  it 
not.  One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  after 
reading  Echard's  Roman  History ;  another  a  profound 
philoB^iber,  haying  got  by  heart  some  of  Pope's  itmn- 
tdHg^k  Msayii ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine,  on  the 
strength  of  Whitfield's  sermons ;  thus  yon  hear  them 
screaming  politics  and  eontroreny. 


It  ia  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignoriace  is  bold, 
and  knowledge  reserved.    Indeed  it  is  impoHible  to 
be  far  advanced  in  it  without  being  more  humbled 
by  a  conyiction  of  human  ignorance  than  alated  hy 
learning.    At  the  same  time  I  icoommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.    I  think  it  is  as 
scandalous  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a 
needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  nae  a  swvHd. 
I  was  once  extremely  fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  me  when  my  father  tuined  off 
my  master,  haying  mada  a  considerable  progress  fyt 
the  short  time  I  learned.    My  oyer  eagwnaM  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  that 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage 
I  got  was  the  improyement  of  my  hand.     I  see  by 
hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  writer :  she 
may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secretary,  wbea 
your  health  or  affiurs  vaSkit  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  aa  agreeable 
amusement  to  her.    She  cannot  have  too  many  ibr 
that  station  of  life  which  will  probably  be  her  &te. 
The  ultimate  end  of  your  education  was  to  make  you 
a  good  wife  (and  I  have  the  comlbrt  to  hear  that  you 
are  one) ;  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  iMpy  in  a 
yirgin  state.    I  will  not  say  it  is  h^pier»  imt  it  is 
undoubtedly  safer,  than  any  mairiage.    In  a  lottery, 
where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  com^tatiooi)  ten  thou- 
sand blanks  to  a  prixe,  it  is  the  most  pradent  dboies 
not  to  yenture.    I  have  always  been  so  thete^ghly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notvrithitaiidiBg  the 
flattering  yiews  I  had  for  you  (as  I  nercr  intotded 
you  a  sacrifice  to  my  yanity),  I  thought  I  owed  too 
the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  haarde  attendiag 
matrimony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  etRmgest 
manner.    Perhaps  you  may  have  more  saeceas  in  the 
instructing  your  daughter ;  she  has  so  ranch  oompasy 
at  home,  she  vrill  not  need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  will 
more  readily  take  the  notions  you  think  i^  to  give 
her.    As  you  were  alone  in  my  family,  it  would  ]»ve 
been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  om- 
panions  of  your  own  age,  especially  haying  so  many 
near  relations,  and  I  do  not  wonder  their  opinions  in- 
fluenced yours.    I  vras  not  sorry  to  see  you  not  deter- 
mined On  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  yoor  fatiicr^s 
intention ;  and  contented  myself  with  endearoiiriDgto 
make  your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  m 
haste  to  leaye  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  vrill  think  this  a  Tery  long  iniigni- 
flcant  letter.  I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  dcsiA  will 
excuse  it,  being  vrilling  to  giye  you  eyery  proof  in  my 
power  that  I  am  your  most  affectionate  mother. 


METAFHTBICIAN&  .| 

Two  distinguished  philosophical  writers  adoni  tiiis  | 

period,  Shaflesbury  and  Berkeley.    Both  were  ac-  i 
complished  and  elegant  authors,  and  both,  in  their 

opinions,  influenced  other  mindis.    The  metal  aease  | 
of  the  former  was  adopted  by  Hntcheson,  and  the 

idealitm  of  Berkeley  was  reproduced  by  Hnine.  I 

EARL  OF  SBArTBBBURT.  '  • 

ANTSmrr  Asrlbt  Coofek,  the  Hiird  Earl  of  '] 
Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in  London  in  1671.  After  a 
carefyil  priyate  education,  he  trayelled  for  aome  time,  ,  i 
and  in  1693  entered  the  House  of  GommoiuL  Tire 
years  afterwards,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  eniti* 
vated  the  society  of  Bayic  and  Le  Qerc.  On  bis 
return  he  succeeded  to  tiie  eaildom,  and  epoke  fkt^ 
quently  in  the  House  of  Lords.  AH  hit  fMofiflmai- 
tary  appearances  were  creditable  to  hit  talentii,  and 
honourable  to  his  taste  and  fbelinga.  Hte  Urst  pab- 
licatlon  was  in  1 70S,  ^  Letter  en  Enthuiatm,  paromptod 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  Frencii  pro^eta,  vnoae 
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leil  had  degeacrated  into  intolerance.  In  1709  ip- 
prami  hia  MoratiitM,  a  PhitoiopAical  ShapMody,  snd 
Snm  Cammmit,  an  ensny  upon  the  freedom  of  wit 
ind  humour.  In  Ihii  Utter  production  he  Tindicatea 
ihfUN  of  ridicuie  u  >  teit  of  truth.  In  ITIO  he 
Ijublished  mother  itight  work,  %  Soiiltmm,  or  Admct 
lo  an  A»thiir.  tkion  afterw&rdi  ill  health  compeUed 
Lord  Shaftesbnry  to  teek  k  warmer  climate.  He 
lived  on  Naplei.  where  he  died  in  Februarj  1713. 
at  the  earlj  «Ru  of  forty-two.  A  complelo  collee- 
linn  of  hii  works  wai  published  in  1716,  in  three 
volurae^  nnder  the  general  tille  of  ChariKtenttki  of 
Men,  Mannen,  Optnion;  and  Timti. 


£nr[  or  BhAflnburj'. 

The  Btyle  of  Shafteibiiry  i»  lofty  (tnd  muiical  He 
lK;stowed  great  pains  on  the  construction  of  hia  len- 
tencei,  and  the  labour  1»  too  apparent  Doairous 
also  of  blending  the  nobleman  and  man  of  tbe  world 
villi  the  aathOT,  &  tone  of  asaumption  and  familia- 
rity defonoi  lonie  of  hii  argmncnti  and  lUoitrationi. 
lie  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ancienti,  and  in 
hia  dialogue  entitled  '  The  Moralist*,'  haa  adopted 
in  a  great  meaaure  the  elevated  atvle  of  his  hvouritf 
Plato.  With  tboae  who  hold  in  like  estimation  the 
work*  of  that  '  diTine  philoaopher,'  and  who  are 
willii^  to  exchange  continuity,  preoiion,  and  um- 
plicity,  for  melody  and  itatelineu  of  diction,  '  The 
Moruiata'  cannot  fall  to  be  regarded,  ai  it  was  by 
Leibnitz  Mid  Monboddo,  with  entfaonaatic  admiration. 

The  religious  tendency  of  Shafteibury'a  writings 
ha*  been  eitenairely  diicuMed.  That  he  is  a  power- 
ful and  decided  ctiampion  against  the  atheist*,  is 
univeraally  admitted  i  but  with  respect  to  liia  opi- 
niou  of  Chriitlauitr,  different  view*  hare  been  en- 
tertained. To  any  one,  bowerer,  who  candidly 
eonaidera  Uie  tone  of  lerity  and  diaparagement  in 
which,  in  many  part*  of  tbe  '  Characteriatica,'  he 
apeak*  of  reTelation,  a  fotura  itate,  and  aome  other 
Chrialian  doctrine*,  we  think  It  will  appear  that  Dr 
Inland  had  good  reaaon  to  include  him  among  the 
autbon  readied  to  in  hi*  '  View  of  tbe  Principal 
Deiatical  Writer*.'  Tbe  repreaentation  of  Shafla*- 
bury'a  new*  given  l^  that  eminent  dirine  in  hi* 
flftb  and  aixth  letter*,  aeam*  to  n*  well  aapported, 
and  free  frmn  ^iidiee.    AponaalirfUia 'Charac- 


teriatici'  will  make  it  evident  that  moch  of  the  con- 
troversy which  the  work  ha*  occasiooed  haa  ariatn 
from  the  inconaiatent  opinion*  expreased  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts. 

As  a  moralist,  Lord  ShaReabary  holds  the  conipi- 
cuoua  place  of  founder  of  that  achool  of  philosopher* 
by  whom  virtue  and  vice  are  re^rded  as  naturally 
and  fondamentaUy  distinct,  and  who  cotiatder  man 
to  be  endowed  with  a  '  moral  sense'  by  which  these 
are  discriminated,  and  at  once  approved  of  or  con- 
demned, without  reference  tothesclf-intereet  of  him 
who  JQdgea.  In  opposition  to  Hobbea,  be  maintaina 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  auch  a*  to  letid  to  the 
exercise  of  benevolent  and  diilntereated  affcctjmia  in 
the  social  stute ;  and  be  earnestly  inonlcates  the  doc- 
trine, that  virtue  i»  more  conducive  than  vice  to  the 
temporal  happincs*  of  (hose  who  practise  it  He 
speaks  of 'conscience,  or  anatural  sense  of  the  odious- 
neas  of  crime  and  injustice;'  and  remnrks,  that  ns,  in 
the caseof  objects oftheeitemal senses,  'theshnpes, 
motions,  colours,  and  proportions  of  these  latter  being 
presented  to  our  eye,  there  necessarily  results 
beauty  or  deformity,  according  to  the  different  mep 
sure,  arrangement,  and  disposition  of  their  severi 
parts  i  so,  in  behavinnr  and  actions,  when  presented 
to  our  nnderatanditijf,  there  must  bo  found,  of  neces- 
sity, an  apparent  di(Ifct<?ncE,  according  to  the  regu- 
larity and  irrcj^ularity  of  the  subjects."  The  mind, 
says  he,  'feels  the  sole  and  harsh,  the  agreenble  and 
disagreeable,  in  the  affections;  and  finds  a  fnul  and 
fair,  a  harmonioua  and  a  dissonant,  a*  rcntly  and 
tndyhcre  as  in  any  musical  numbers,  or  in  the  out 
ward  forma  or  representation*  of  sensible  thingi 
Sar  can  it  witlihold  its  admiration  and  ecstac}'.  i( 
aversion  and  scorn,  any  more  in  what  relates  to  on. 
than  to  the  other  of  these  subjects."  '  However  false 
or  corrupt  it  be  within  itself,  it  Snd*  the  dlBercnce, 
as  to  beauty  and  comeliness,  between  one  heart  and 
anotlier;  and  accordingly,  in  all  disinterested  ci 
must  approve  in  aome  measure  of  what  is  natural 
and  honest,  and  disapprove  what  is  dishonest  alid 
cjrmpt.'  Tbi*  doctrine,  which  in  the  page*  of 
Shaftesbury  is  Icl^  in  a  very  imperfect  itate,  has 
been  successfully  followed  out  by  Dr  Hutcheson  of 
Glasgow,  and  aubsequeotly  adopted  and  illuttriiled 
by  Reid,  StowarC,  and  Brown.* 

[PlatOK 


I  have  now  a  better  idea  of  that  melancLol;  yon 
discovered  ;  and,  notwithatandlng  the  humorou*  ti 
you  were  pleased  to  give  it,  1  am  persuaded  it  ba 
diSecent  fauudatioo  from  any   of  tbose   fantastical 
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1787. 


I  Ihn  MMgnM  to  it.    Love,  dmAOtm^  »  ftt 
tkm  baUmn^  bvfe  m  nobler  lovs  ihaar  neb  m  eoniBon 


Hera,  in  mj  tom,  I  began  to  nuM  my  Tmoe,  nnd 
iiitite  ike  ■otemn  wny  7<ni  had  been  taeobing  me. 
KMsmiag  as  ^on  ave  (oentinaedi  I),  weAl  kaewiDg  and 
eaperienced  in  all  the  degrees  and  oidets  of  bMMity, 
in  all  the  mjvlerioite  dianos  of  tbe  paxticiikr  forme, 
Toa  riae  to  what  is  more  geaeial ;  and  witb  a  lai^ger 
keaBi,  and  mind  mora  oomprebeneiTe,  you  generously 
■eek  that  which  is  highest  in  the  hind*  Not  capti- 
vated by  the  lineaments  of  a  fair  faee,  or  the  w«U- 
diawn  proportiDns  of  a  human  body,  you  view  the  life 
itself^  and  embrace  rather  the  mind  which  adds  the 
lustra,  and  renders  chiefly  amiable. 

Nor  is  the  ei\)oyment  of  such  a  single  beauty  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  such  an  aspiring  souL  It  seeks  how 
to  combine  more  beauties,  and  by  what  coalition  of 
these  to  form  a  beautiful  society.  It  views  commu- 
nities, friendships,  relations,  duties;  and  considera 
by  what  harmony  of  particular  minds  the  general 
harmony  is  compMod,  and  common  weal  established. 
Nor  satisfied  eren  with  public  good  in  one  community 
of  men,  it  frames  itself  a  nobler  object,  and  with  en- 
laived  affection  seeks  the  good  of  mankind.  It  dwells 
wiUi  pleasure  amidst  that  reason  and  those  orders  on 
which  this  £ftir  correspondence  and  goodly  interest  is 
established.  Laws,  constitutions,  ciril  and  religious 
rites;  whaterer  cinlises  or  polishes  rude  mankind; 
the  sciences  and  arts,  philosophy,  morals,  virtue ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  human  affairs,  and  the  perfection 
of  human  nature ;  these  are  its  delightful  prospects, 
and  this  the  charm  of  beauty  which  attracts  it. 

Still  ardent  in  this  pursuit  (such  is  its  lore  of  order 
and  perfection),  it  rests  not  here,  nor  satisfies  itself 
with  the  beauty  of  a  part,  but  extending  further  its 
communicative  bounty,  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and 
affects  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  Trae 
to  its  native  world  and  higher  country,  'tis  here  it 
seeks  order  and  perfection,  wishing  the  best,  and 
hoping  still  to  find  a  just  and  wise  administration. 
And  smoe  all  hope  of  this  were  vain  and  idle,  if  no 
Universal  Mind  presided;  since,  without  such  a  su- 
preme intelligence  and  providential  care,  the  dis- 
tracted universe  must  be  condemned  to  suffer  infinite 
calamities,  'tis  here  the  generous  mind  labours  to 
discover  that  healing  cause  by  which  the  interest  of 
the  whole  is  securely  established,  the  beauty  of  things, 
and  the  universal  order  happily  sustained. 

This,  Palemon,  is  the  labour  of  your  soul ;  and  this 
its  melancholy:  when  unsuccessfully  punning  the 
supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  clouds  which 
intercept  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  those  from 
Libyan  deserts,  but  from  the  heart  of  man  more  fer- 
tile, and  with  their  horrid  aspect  cast  an  unseemly 
reflection  upon  nature.  She,  helpless  as  she  is  thought, 
and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contemned,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  arraigned,  and  Deity  made  void. 
Much  is  alleged  in  answer,  to  show  why  nature  errs ; 
and  when  she  seems  most  ignorant  or  perverse  in  her 
productions,  I  assert  her  even  then  as  wise  and  provi- 
dent as  in  her  goodliest  works.  For  'tis  not  then 
that  men  complain  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the 
face  of  things,  when  they  see  various  interests  mixed 
and  interfering ;  natures  subordinate,  of  diffnent 
kinds,  opposed  one  to  another,  and  in  tiietr  diflerent 
operations  submitted,  the  higher  to  the  lower.  Tis, 
on  the  contrary,  from  this  orSer  of  inferior  and  supe- 
rior things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  beauty,  founded 
thus  on  contrarieties ;  whilst  firom  such  various  and 
disagreeing  principles  a  universal  concord  is  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  in  the  several  orders  of  terrestrial  forms,  a 
resignation  is  required — a  sacrifice  and  mutual  yield- 
ing of  natures  one  to  another.  The  vegetables  by 
their  death  sustain  the  animalsi  and  animal  bodies 
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Here  are  those  laws  whieh  ought  notf  aar  caa  sub- 
mit to  anything  below.  The  central  ^powers  ishieh 
hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their  just  poise  and  move- 
ment, must  not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  liana, 
and  rescue  from  the  precipice  a  puny  animal,  vhoie 
brittle  frame,  however  protected,  must  ai  Itaeif  so 
soon  dissolve.  The  ambient  air,  the  inward  vapoua^ 
the  impending  meteors,  or  whatever  else  is  nutnmen- 
tal  or  preservative  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  s 
natural  course;  and  other  good  ccmstitutions  mu^ 
submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitution  vf  the  pll- 
sustaining  gloM.  I^et  us  not  wondec,  ihereforfc,  if  by 
earthquakes,  storms,  pestilential  blasts,  aether  or 
upper  fires,  or  floods,  the  animal  kinds  are  oft  afiicted, 
and  whole  species  perhaps  involved  at  onoe^  com- 
mou  ruin.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  the  interior  form, 
the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  this  occasional  de- 
fonnity,  and  sympathises  oflen  wiih  its  close  winer. 
Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  the  stcbiesses 
of  sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  inclosed  in  such 
frail  bodies,  and  dependent  on  such  pervertible  or- 
gans I 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  yon  require,  and  hence 
thoso  seeming  blemishes  cast  upon  nature.  Nor  is 
there  ouffht  in  this  beside  what  is  natural  and  good. 
Tis  gooa  which  is  predominant ;  and  every  connptible 
and  mortal  nature,  by  its  mortality  and  eotruptien, 
yields  only  to  some  better,  and  all  in  common  to  that 
best  and  highest  nature  which  is  Incarmptible  and 
immortal. 


BISHOP  BEBKBXBT. 

Db  Gbobob  BEBKELBr,  to  whom  Bcqie- mrigned 
'  every  virtue  under  heaven,'  was  bom  at  AanHs- 
town,  in  the  oounty  of  Kilkenny,  in  16M.  He  wete 
distinguished  at  Dublin  uni  veraity  for  hia  prafidency 
in  mathematical  studies,  and  beeame  afeUov  of  Tri- 
nity ooUege.  In  1709  appeared  hia  Thmrj^ff  Fismi, 
andinl710thei^nac^^^«RUMJCiie»M^  la 
1713  he  published  his  7%ree  J>ialoffmeaiHutm  Bplat 
and  PhiionauMy  in  which  his  ideal  syetomwnadevrioped 
in  language  singularly  animated  and  imaginattvBk  He 
now  became  aoquainted  wi4&  8wilt«  Fcxpe,  Stedi^ 
and  tbe  other  members  of  that  brilliant  -cinla^  by 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  ainoerel^  betovedr  Ite 
aocompanied  the  Earl  of  Peterhorouc^  aa  ohaplaii 
and  secretary,  in  his  embassy  to  Sk^,  and  after* 
wards  travelled  on  the  eontinent  as  tnlar  t»  Mr 
Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogtier.  l^ua 
excursion  engaged  him  upwards  of  fimr 
While  abroad,  we  find  him  writing  that  Jaittjr  and 
finely  to  Pope:  *  As  merebanta,  anlaqanriea,  nwtt  of 
pleasure,  &a,  have  all  distent  views  in  timwifling, 
I  know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  imtlhm  poel's 
while  to  travel,  in  order  to  ataw  hia  miai  ^riA 
strong  images  of  nature.  Gvemk  fieUt^ 
flowery  meadows  and  pariing  etreaai%  aie 
in  such  perfeotion  as  in  £qgliiBd|'hai  U  ymtrngmid 
know  lightsome  dsiyn,  vnrm  s«b%  nmA  bine 
you  moat  oome  to  Italy  $  and.  to  aMU^* 
icfibe  rodw  and  ppMJJktm^  HitelwIqMy  ■ 
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tiMt  he  vm  «b»  Mp^'  IfWAe  «l  ¥uim,  Bvkeley 
Tiiiled  lite  FieBeh  phikMOfher  Miikbnaielie,  tiusn 
te  lU  heiifch,'  frw  a  iliM«e  of  the  hmgs.  A  ^pvCe 
eiunttd'af  ^  tfatf  ideal  ■yttem,  and  Maldsranehe  vu 
M  Inipd^Bavi*  in  argument,  that  be  hmight  on  a 
▼idlaH?  4iicreaie  of  his  diiorder,  which  carried  htm 
off  iiv  a'  few  'days.  Thia  nriiit  have  been  a  more  than 
fidetl  4l0)^atatk)n  to  the  amiable  Berkeley,  who 
could  ii6t  bttt  be  ddept^  afflicted  by  loch-  a  tragic 
resnilt.  On  his  retmrn,  he  publiihcd  a  Latin  tract, 
Db  Mfotu,  and  An  essay  on  the  fiital  South-Sea 
Scheme  in  17^0:  Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl 
of  BttriiAgton,  and  by  that  noMeman  he  was  recom- 
n)en<ied  to  the  Didce  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  His  grace  made  Berkeley  his  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of 
I>erry.  It  vras  soon  evident,  however,  that  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  was  never  an  object  of  inte- 
rest With  thisf  benevolent  philosopher.  He  had  long 
been  cherishing  a  project,  which  he  announced  as 
a  'scheme  fbr  converting  the  savage  Americans 
to  Christianity,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the 
Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  (k  Ber- 
muda.' In  thia  college,  he  most  *  exorbitantly  pro- 
posed,* as  Swift  humorously  remarked,  *a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for 
a  fellow,  and  ten  fbr  a  student*  No  anticipated 
difficulties  could  daunt  him,  and  he  communicated 
hiM  enthusiasm  to  others.  Coadjutors  were  obtained, 
a  royal  charter  was  granted,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
promised  a  sum  of  £20,000  from  the  government  to 
promote  the  undertaking.  In  1728  Berkeley  and 
his  friends  sailed  for  Rhode  Island.  There  they  re- 
mained for  seven  years;  but  the  minister  proved 
faithless:  the  promised  sum  was  never  paid,  and 
the  philosopher  returned  to  Europe.  In  his  forced 
retirement,  he  had  applied  himself  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1732  he  published  The  Minute  Pliilo- 
sophefj  a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 
Eortune  ajg;ain  smiled  on  Bierkeley ;  he  became  a 
favourite  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  1734  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  I/)rd  Chester- 
field afterwards  offered  him  the  see  of  Clogher,  which 
was  double  the  value  of  that  of  Cloyne ;  but  he  de- 
clined the  preferment  Some  useful  tracts  were 
afterwards  published  by  the  bishop,  including  one  on 
taivwater,  which  ht  considered  to  possess  high  me- 
didaai  Virtues^  Another  of  his  works  is  entitled 
T%e  Quenat;  contatmng  severxU  Queries  proposed  to 
the  OmsidenUion  of  the  Public.  In  1752  he  removed 
with  his  fismiily  to  Oxford,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  Mie  of  his  sons ;  and,  conscious  of  the  impro- 
priety of  residing  apart  firom  his  diocese,  he  endea- 
voured to  exchange  his  bishopric  for  some  canonry 
or  ooUege  at  Oxford.  Failing  of  success,  he  wrote 
to*  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  £1400  per  annum ; 
but  the  king  dedar^  that  he  should  die  a  bishop, 
though  he  gave  him  liberty  to  reside  where  he 
pieasid.  l%i»  incident  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 
in  I7d8  tile  good  prelate  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Ghrist-ohUrch,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  life  of  Berkeley  presents  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  patient  labour  and  romantic  enthu- 
viasra,  of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  worth. 
His  dislike  to  the  purraits  and  troubles  of  ambition 
are  thus  expressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  1747 : — 
*  In  a  letter  from  England,  which  I  told  you  came  a 
w«ek  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our  Irish  bishops 
were*  earnestly  contending  for  the  prfanacy.  Pray, 
who  are  they  t  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only 
talked  ef  al  pr^ent  I  ask  this  question  merely 
ontof  otuiosity,  a»d  not  Hsxa  any  interest  I  assure 
yon.  I  amno  nan's  rival  or  conipetitOT  in  this  mat- 
tor.    I  au'HOi  hi  lo^  irllii  haMU,  and  crowds,  and 


visits^  and  lata  honra^  and  strattfie  laMs,  fuid  a  iwun^r 
of  aflkfara^  .oftca  iaaignifloant  -Eorny  own.  private 
satisfaction,  I  had  rather  be  master  of  myiiaie:tiiaa 
wear  a  diadem.  •  I  repeat  these  tliingv  to  you,  that 
I  may  not  seem-  to  hiave  deehned  all  «tepB  to  the 
primacy  out  of  tingularily,  or  pride,  or  stupidity, 
but  from  soKd  motives.  As  for  tlie  argumcDt  £nni 
the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I  observia,  that  dutjr 
obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  dedine  oecasionB 
of  doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  soUcH 
such  high  stations.'  He  was  a  poet  as  well  aa  a  ma* 
thematiclan  and  philosopher,  and  had  he  cultivated 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature,  might  have  shone 
with  lustre  in  a  field  which  he  but  rarely  visited. 
He  wrote  some  essays  for  the  'Guardian*  of  his 
friend  Steele;  and  when  inspired  with  his  trans- 
atlantic mission,  he  penned  the  following  fine  moral 
verses,  that  seem  to  shadow  forth  the  fast  accom- 
plishing greatness  of  the  new  world : — 

Verses  on  the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and  Learning 

in  America, 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  cUme 

Bairen  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time» 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame* 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, 
,    The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true  : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools  : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  a^o. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  ra^o, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  Buch  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

The  works  of  Berkeley  form  an  important  land- 
mark in  metaphysical  science.  At  first  his  valu- 
able and  original  *  Theory  of  Vision'  was  considered 
a  philosophical  romance,  yet  his  doctrines  are  now 
incorporated  with  every  system  of  optics.  The 
chief  aim  of  Berkeley  was  *  to  distinguish  the  im- 
mediate and  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the  seem- 
ingly tnttankineoua  conclusions  which  experience  and 
habit  teach  us  to  draw  from  them  in  our  earliest 
infancy ;  or,  in  the  more  concise  metaphysical  Ian* 
guage  <k  a  later  period,  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  the 
eye.'*  The  ideal  system  of  Berkeley  was  written 
to  expose  the  sophistry  of  materialism,  but  it  ia 
defective  and  erroneous.  He  attempts  to  prove 
that  extension  and  figure,  hardneas  and  sofinesa, 
and  all  other  sensiUe  qualities,  are  mere  Heat 
of  the  mind,  whidi  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  in* 
sentient  substance — a  theory  which,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  tends  to  unhinge  the  whole  fhune 
of  the  human  understanding,  by  shaking  our  oon« 
fidence  in  those  principles  of  belief  which  fbrm  an 
essential  part  of  its  constitution.    Our  ideas  he 
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'  evidently  considered  not  as  states  of  the  indiyidoal 
mind,  but  as  separate  things  existing  in  it,  and 
capable  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them 
alone ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  assumptions 
that  his  system,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a 
system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.  But 
having,  as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving 
that  they  did  not  perish  when  they  ceased  to  exist 
in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  inter- 
vals, he  deduced,  from  the  necessity  which  there 
seemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind,  in  which  they 
might  exist  during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  if,  indeed,  as 
he  supposed,  ideas  be  something  different  from  the 
mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  intervals  to  created 
minds,  and  incapable  of  existing  but  in  mind,  the 
demonstration  of  some  infinite  omnipresent  mind.  In 
which  they  exist  during  these  intervals  of  recur- 
rence to  finite  minds,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  there- 
fore, which  Berkeley  flattered  himself  with  having 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
simple  denial,  that  ideas  are  anything  more  than  the 
mind  itself  affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  since,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  mind  is 
affected  in  that  particular  manner  whidi  cooftitutes 
eacli  particular  idea ;  and  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist 
in  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that 
our  mind  itsdf  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is 
not  the  sensation  of  colour  in  addition  to  the  mind, 
nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  addition  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  sensation  of  colour  is  the  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fragrance 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  different  state.'*  The 
style  of  Berkeley  has  been  generally  admired:  it 
is  clear  and  unaffected,  with  the  easy  grace  of  the 
polished  philosopher.  A  love  of  description  and  of 
external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and  possesses 
something  of  the  freshness  of  Izaak  Walton. 

[IndustryJ\ 

[From  *  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Rain  of  Great 
Britain/  written  soon  after  the  affair  of  the  South -8oa 
Scheme.] 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth  ;  this  is 
80  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  peo- 
ple should  want  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  ]iSib, 
or  an  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of  government. 
Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public,  as  it  promoteth 
industry,  and  credit  bavins  the  same  effect,  is  of  the 
same  value  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  circu- 
lating through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
producing  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is 
direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  sudi 
plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less 
skilful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But 
surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but 
must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of  industry 
and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring 
riches  without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  he 
of  cither  in  that  state  :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
that  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from 
hand  to  band  in  such  a  blind  fortuitous  manner,  that 
some  men  shall  from  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant 
vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert;  while  others 
are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and 
left  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity, 
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what  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one  hand  but  abandoned 
luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  but  extreme 
madness  and  despair ! 

In  short,  all  projects  for  grovring  rich  by  sudden  and 
extraordinary  methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on 
the  passions  of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  despise 
the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  an 
honest  industry,  must  be  ruino\is  to  the  oublic,  and 
even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  pe  involved 
in  the  public  ruin.  *  * 

God  grant  the  time  be  not  near  when  men  shall 
say,  '  Tb\a  island  was  once  inhabited  by  a  religious, 
brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain  uncorrupt  manners, 
respecting  inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appear- 
ances, assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their  country, 
jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  others ;  improvers  of  learning  and  useful 
arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  lives, 
and  prodigal  of  their  own ;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the 
old  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  superior  to  each  of  those 
people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Buch  were  our 
ancestors  during  their  rise  and  greatness ;  but  they 
degenerated,  grew  servile  flatterers  of  men  in  pover, 
adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  oorropi, 
injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatr»l  of  God 
and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin.'  | 

Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  which  the  mind 
entertains  without  knowing  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  them,  and  which  are  assented  to  without  examina- 
tion. The  first  notions  which  take  posseanon  of  the 
minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties  social,  moral,  and 
civil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  prejudices.  The 
mind  of  a  young  creature  cannot  remain  empty ;  if 
you  do  not  put  into  it  that  which  is  good,  it  wui  be 
sure  to  receive  that  whidi  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  c«q,  there  will  still  be  a  bias  frooi 
education ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  better  this  bias  should  ,1 
lie  towards  things  laudable  and  useful  to  society!  | 
This  bias  still  operates,  although  it  may  no4  always 
prevail.  The  notions  first  instilled  have  the  eariiest 
influence,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  generally  are 
found  to  give  a  colour  and  complexion  to  the  subse- 
quent lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  truth  the 
great  source  of  human  actions.  It  is  not  gold,  or 
honour,  or  power,  that  moves  men  to  act,  but  the 
opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  if  a  magistrate  should  say.  *  No  matter 
what  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  to  their 
actions,'  therein  he  shovrs  his  weakness ;  for,  sach  as 
are  men's  notions,  such  will  be  their  deeds. 

For  a  roan  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  to  honour  his  superion,  to 
believe  that  God  scans  all  his  actions,  and  will  zevard 
or  punish  them,  and  to  think  that  he  who  b  fuiltj^  of 
falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  himself  more  wan  any 
one  else ;  are  not  these  such  notions  and  principles  as 
every  wise  governor  or  legislator  would  covet  above 
all  things  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  nund  of  eveiy 
individual  under  his  care!  This  is  allowed  even  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  who  would  fain  hare  it 
thought  the  offspring  of  state  policy,  honouring  its 
usefulness  at  the  same  time  that  they  disnaage  iU 
truth.  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  acquired  by  every 
man's  reasoning,  must  be  introduced  by  precept^  and 
riveted  by  custom ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must,  in  all  civilised  societies,  have  their  minds, 
by  timely  instruction,  well  seasoned  and  lunuahed 
with  proper  notions,  which,  althou^  the  grounds  or 
proofs  thereof  be  unknown  to  them,  will  neverthe- 
less influence  their  conduct,  and  so  &r  render  them 
useful  members  of  the  state.  But  if  you  strip  men 
of  these  their  notions,  or,  if  you  will,  prgu^oos,  with 
regard  to  modesty,  decency,  justice  dhanty,  and  the 
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like,  you  will  ^oon  find  them  so  manj  monsters, 
utterly  uofit  for  human  society. 

I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  most  men  want 
leisure,  opportunity,  or  faculties,  to  derive  conclusions 
from  their  principles,  and  establish  morality  on  a 
foundation  of  human  science.  True  it  is  (as  St  Paul 
observes)  that  the  '  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;*  and  from 
thence  the  duties  of  natural  religion  may  be  dis- 
covered. But  these  thinss  9X9  seen  and  discovered 
by  those  alone  who  open  their  eyes  and  look  narrowly 
for  them.  Now,  if  you  look  throughout  the  world, 
you  shall  find  but  few  of  these  narrow  inspectors  and 
inquirers,  very  few  who  make  it  their  business  to 
analyse  opinions,  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational 
source,  to  examine  whence  truths  spring,  and  how 
they  are  inf(^Ted.  In  short,  you  shall  find  all  men 
full  of  opinions,  but  knowledge  only  in  a  few. 

It  is  impossible,  firom  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  human  Vind,  that  the  multitude  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  that  they  should  know  things  in  their 
causes.  We  see  every  day  that  the  rules,  or  conclu- 
sions alone,  are  sufficient  for  the  shopkeeper  to  state 
his  account,  the  sailor  to  navigate  his  ship,  or  the 
carpenter  to  measure  his  timber ;  none  of  whidi  un- 
derstand the  theory,  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.  £ven  so  in 
moral,  political,  and  religious  matters,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  rules  and  opinions  early  imbibed  at  the  first 
dawn  of  understanding,  and  without  the  least  glimpse 
of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent  effects,  and  be 
very  useful  to  the  world ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are 
so,  will  be  very  visible  to  every  one  who  shall  observe 
what  passeth  round  about  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inculcate,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  prejudices  and  other  opinions  doth  not 
consist  in  this,  that  the  former  are  false  and  the  lat- 
ter true ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon 
trust,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  He  who 
hath  been  taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  may  be  as  right  in  his  notion  as  he  who  hath 
reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion.  It  will  then  by 
no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that  notion  is  a 
prejudice,  it  must  be  therefore  false.  The  not  distin- 
guishing between  prejudices  and  errors  is  a  prevailing 
oversight  among  our  modem  free-thinkers. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  certain  mere  prejudices  or 
opinions,  which,  having  no  reasons  either  assigned  or 
assignable  to  support  them,  are  nevertheless  enter- 
tained by  the  mind,  because  they  are  intruded  be- 
times into  it.  Such  m^  be  supposed  false,  not  be- 
cause they  were  early  learned,  or  learned  without 
their  reasons,  but  because  there  are  in  truth  no  rea- 
sons to  be  given  for  them. 

Certainly  if  a  notion  may  be  concluded  fiUse  be- 
cause it  was  early  imbibed,  or  because  it  is  with  most 
men  an  object  of  belief  raUier  than  of  knowledge,  one 
may  by  the  same  reasoning  conclude  several  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  to  be  false.  A  simple  apprehension 
of  conclusions,  as  taken  in  themselves,  without  the 
deductions  of  science,  is  what  falls  to  the  share  of 
mankind  in  general.  Beligious  awe,  the  precepts  of 
parents  and  masters,  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  supply  the  place 
of  proofs  and  reasonings  with  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks ; 
I  would  say  that  discipline,  national  constitution, 
and  laws  human  or  Divine,  are  so  many  plain  land- 
marks which  guide  them  into  the  paths  wherein  it  is 
presumed  they  ou^t  to  tread. 

IFrom  ^Maximt  Concerning  Po/riotiim.'] 

A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or  conscience, 
would  you  make  sudi  a  one  guardian  to  your  child ! 
If  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state  f 

A  fop,  or  man  of  pleasure,  makes  but  a  scurvy 
patriot. 


He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. 

The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good  in  the  public. 
The  knave  makes  the  public  subservient  to  his  private 
interest.  The  former  considers  himself  as  psit  of  a 
whole,  the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ;  physical  evil 
may  be  incurred  either  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to 
procure  a  good. 

When  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. 

The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  squire  often 
mean  the  same  thing — each  his  own  interest. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  in- 
action. 


HIBT0BIC4L,  CRITICAL,  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

WRITERS. 

In  these  departments  we  have  no  very  distin- 
guished names,  unless  it  be  that  of  Bentloy  as  a 
classical  critic 


LAWBBWCE  ECHABD. 

Lawrence  Echabd  (1671-1730)  was  a  Tolumi- 
nous  writer  and  historian.  After  receiving  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Welton  and  £lk- 
ingtoQ  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1 7 12  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  became  also  a  pre- 
bendary in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  leisure  was 
devoted  to  historical  pursuits,  and  he  published  a 
History  of  England,  a  General  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  History  qf  Borne,  a  General  Gazetteer,  &c  His 
History  of  England  was  attacked  by  Cal^y  and 
Oldmixon;  but  it  long  maintained  ita  ground;  and 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  often  reprinted* 
Without  aiming  at  philosophical  analysis  or  inves- 
tigation, Echard  was  a  careful  compiler,  with  com« 
petent  learning  and  judgment. 


JOHN  8TBTPE. 

John  Stbtpb  (1643-1737)  was  a  laborious  collec- 
tor and  literary  antiquary.  His  works  afford  ample 
illustrations  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography 
at  periods  of  strong  national  interest  and  importance, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  standard  memorials.  The  writings  of 
Strype  consist  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 
(1694),  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1698),  a  Life 
of  Bishop  Ayhner  (1701),  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke 
(1705),  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  four  volumes 
(1709-31),  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Grindal  (1710),  Life 
and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker  (1711),  Life  of 
Archbisfiop  Vhutgift  (1718),  Ecclesiastical  Memoricds, 
three  volumes  (1721).  He  also  edited  Stow*s  Sur- 
vey of  London,  and  part  of  Dr  Lightfoot's  works. 
Strype  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  refugee,  John  Van 
Stiyp,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  fled  to  England  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  followed  the  business  of 
a  silk  merchant.  The  son  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  and  entering  into  holy  orders, 
became  successivdy  curate  of  Theydon-Boys,  in 
Essex,  preacher  in  Low  Leyton,  rector  of  Terring, 
in  Sussex,  and  lecturer  at  Hackney.  He  resigned 
his  clerical  charges  in  1724,  and  from  tiiis  time  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
he  resided  at  Hackney  with  Mr  Harris,  an  apothe- 
cary, who  was  married  to  his  granddaughter.  Faith- 
ful and  laborious,  Strype  was  highly  respected  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England.  A  correct 
and  elegant  reprint  of  his  works  has  proceeded  from 
the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford. 
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In  PoTTEm  (I67*-1747),  wclibishop  of  Cantcr- 
buiy,  is  known  u  autliot  of  ■  raliuble  work  od  the 
nntlquilies  of  Greece,  in  two  volomei  octaro.  The 
mesrchet  of  modern  plulotogiats,  especially  among 
the  Gelmajia,  bare  (p-eatly  enriched  thii  department 
of  literature  I  but  Potter  led  the  way.  and  aupr^ied 
a  groundwork  for  future  schoUni.  H«  alio  edited 
the  writing!  of  Lycophnm,  and  wrote  aereml  tlieo- 
loj^col  treatlica  and  discouncs  on  church  gOTem- 
ment.  which  were  collected  and  printed  at  Oxford 
1753,  in  three  yolumei.    With  the  learning  of 

e  Engiiah  hierarchy,  I>r  Potter  ia  aald  to  huve 
united  too  much  of  the  pomp  and  pride  wWch  occa- 
sionally mark  its  dignitaries;  and  it  is  related  tliat 
be  disinherited  hli  ion  for  marrying  below  Ida  rank 
in  life. 

BABiLKi;iniETTClBr4-17H)peribnncd  for  Roman 
antiquitica  what  Archbiihop  Potter'  did  for  Grecian. 
Uia  Hmut  Atttiqar  Notiiia,  or  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome,  in  one  volume  octa'vo,  was  a  reipectablc  con- 
tlibutioD  to  historical  literature,  ami  fbr  nearij  a 
ceiitni7  held  its  plaes  aa  tbe  standard  work  upon 
"le  anbject    It  waa  then  partly  aapeneded  by  the 

Oman  Antiqnities  of  Dr  Adam ;  but  recent  timea 
hare  aecii  both  thrown  into  the  background.  In 
conaequence  of  the  laat  additiona  which  hate 
been  made  to  oar  knowledge  of  ancient  Itome,  it* 
people,  and  their  institutions,  chiefly  by  German 
schoUia.  and  purtiy  by  the  inveatiKations  at  Poni- 
peli  and  Herculanaum.  Eennett  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Chriati  college,  Oxfbrd,  and  became  chap- 
■  'q  to  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn,  where  lie 

Ls  in  dttogitr  fVom  tbe  Inquisition.  lie  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporiLriea  for  Ma  learning, 
piety,  and  moJcity.  Besides  hia  Homan  Antiqui- 
''■*,  he  wrote  Lines  of  tht  GncUiK  Poeli,  an  Eipoii- 

toflht  Crttd,  and  a  collection  of  1" 


Dr  Kichasd  Bentlei  (1GG3-I74S)  was  perhaps 
the  greati^t  classical  scholar  that  England  has  pro- 
duced. He  Hu  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
chaplain  to  StilUngfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
waa  aftcrwarda  appointed  preacher  of  the  lectuic 
inatituted  by  Boyle  for  the  dcftencc  of  Christianity, 
and  delivered  a  scries  of  discourse!  againat  atlteism. 
In  these  Dcntlcy  introduced  tlie  discoveries  of  New- 
ton as  illustrations  of  his  argument,  and  the  lec- 
tuies  were  highly  papular.  Uia  next  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  tlie  famous  controrersy  with  the 
UoDourable  Charka  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  rela- 
tire  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  epistles  of 
Phalarls.  This  controTeray  we  hare  already  spoken 
of  in  our  aectiou  on  Sir  William  Temple.  Most 
of  the  wits  and  acliolara  of  that  perioil  joined  with 
I  Boyle  SMainat  Bcntley ;  but  he  triumpliaiitly  esta- 
I  bliBbnl  hia  position  that  the  epistles  ore  epurious, 
while  tlie  poignancy  of  hij  wit  and  sarcitsm.  and 
the  BSgncity  evinced  in  his  conjectural 


I  cidiege.  Cambridge;  and  in  1716  he  was  also 
I  pointed  rcgius  professor  of  divinity.  His  next 
literary  pcrformancea  were  an  edition  of  Horace, 
and  editions  of  Terence  and  Phcdrns.  The  talent 
he  had  displayed  In  making  emendations  on  the 
clMsio,  tempted  him,  In  an  'evil  hour,'  to  edit 
Hilton's  I*anidise  Lost  in  the  same  spirit  The 
critic  WMs  then  advanced  in  yeira,  and  had  lost  some 
portion  oT  his  critical  aagacity  and  discernment, 
while  it  is  doubtful  If  he  could  erer  have  entered 


DentleT'i  Soil,  in  Tiinttr  CoUcfo  Cbapd. 
Some  of  hia  cmatdatioixM  destroy  the  happiest  and 
choiceat  eiprexsioni  of  the  poeL    The  sublime  line, 

*  No  light,  but  rather  darkneaa  riuble,' 
Bentley  renders, 

'  No  light,  but  lather  a  traiupicnoiu  gloom.' 
Another  fine  Miltonic  passage — 

'  Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  lime 
Becomo  our  plemcnls,' 
is  reduced  into  proM  as  follows  : — 
'  Then,  aa  'twas  well  obscrrcd,  our  tormcots  m»y 
Became  our  elements.' 
Such  a  critic  conlil  never  have  possessed  pMlicil 
Bcuaibility,  however  extensive  and  minute  might  be 
his  verbal  knowledge  of  the  classics.     Bentley  died 
at  Cambridge  in  1742.    lie  seems  to  have  bwn  tbe 
impersonation  of  a  combative  spirit.    His  college  life 
was  spent  in  continual  war  with  all  who  were  offi- 
cially connected  with  him.     He  is  aaid  ooe  day,  on 
finding  his  son  leading  a  novel,  to  have  nimarked 
— '  Why  read  a  book  tlut  you  cannot  quote  ?'-^ 
saying  which  aObnls  aa  amusing  iUiutratioa  of  tin 
nature  and  object  of  his  literary  atudiea. 

[AuAnritji  tfReam  m  Sdigioa*  ifaUart.) 
We  profiBa  ourselves  as  much  concerned,  and  a*  ' 
truly  aa  [tbe  deiits]  themselves  are,  for  the  use  and  { 
authority  of  reason  in   controTcrsiea  of  bith.     We 
look  upon  rigkt  reason  as  the  native  lamp  of  the  sonl, 
placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Creator,  to  coakduct 
us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  a^^M** 
True  reason,  like  its  divine  Autbor,  nevar  is  itself 
deceived,  noi  ever  deceives  any  man.    Evoi  revela- 
tion itscLf  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling  to  aocribe  Its  on 
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DR  FRANCIS  ATTERBURT. 


lini  credit  and  fandamental  aathoritT-  to  the  test  and 
toitimoiky  of  noflon.  Sound  reaflon  u  the  tottchstone 
to  distinguish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser 
metals ;  revelation  truly  dirine,  from  imposture  and 
enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  far 
from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials  of  reason, 
that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it;  is  defended  and 
supported  by  it ;  and  indeed  cannot  continue,  in  the 
Apostle's  description  (James  i.  27),  '  pure  and  unde- 
filed'  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of  reason  alone, 
under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  we  our- 
selves are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church : 
that  we  departed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that 
we  knew,  too,  where  to  stop ;  neither  running  into  the 
extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor  sliding  into  the  in- 
diiferency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  is 
inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  justly 
imposed  as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body 
is  in  many  places  at  once,  that  plain  bread  is  not 
bread ;  such  things,  though  they  be  said  with  never 
so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infallibility,  we  have 
still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  con- 
tnuy  to  common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties; 
as  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  faith,  even  the 
grounds  of  tiieir  own  credit,  and  all  the  principles  of 
civil  life. 

So  far  are  we  from  contending  with  our  adversaries 
about  the  dignity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then 
we  differ  miSi  them  about  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the 
extent  of  its  province.  For  the  deists  there  stop,  and 
set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  reason,  their  only 
guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along 
before  them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  (Deut.  xxxiv.) 
Moses  was  shown  by  divine  power  a  true  sight  of  the 
promised  land,  though  himself  could  not  pass  over  to 
it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
some  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things, 
and  be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  them ;  though 
itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor  travel  those  regions ;  cannot 
penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths,  nor  advance  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly  a  wide 
difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
what  is  superior  to  it,  and  out  of  its  reach. 

DR  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY. 

Dr  Francis  Atterbdrt  (1662-1731),  on  Oxford 
divine  and  zealous  high  churchman,  was  one  of  the 
combatants  in  the  critical  warfare  with  Bcntley 
about  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.  Originally  tutor  to 
Lord  Orrery,  be  was,  in  1713,  rewarded  for  his 
Tory  zeal  by  being  named  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Under  the  new  dynasty  and  Whig  government,  his 
zeal  carried  him  into  treasonable  practices,  and,  in 
1722,  he  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  Pretender,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  preferred  against  him,  and  he  was 
deposed  and  outlawed.  Atterbury  now  went  into 
exile,  and  resided  first  at  Brussels  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  continuing  to  correspond  with  Pope,  Boling- 
broke,  and  his  other  Jacobite  fHends,  till  his  death. 
The  works  of  this  accomplished,  but  restless  and 
aspiring  prelate,  consist  of  fonr  volumes  of  sermons, 
some  visitation  charges,  and  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, which  was  extensive.  His  style  is  easy 
and  elegrant,  and  he  was  a  very  impressive  preacher. 
Tlie  good  taste  of  Atterburv  is  seen  in  his  admira- 
tion of  Milton,  before  fashion  had  sanctioned  the 
applause  of  the  great  poet  His  letters  to  Pope 
breathe  the  utmost  affection  and  tenderness.  The 
following  farewell  letter  to  the  i)oet  was  sent  fjrom 
the  Tower,  April  10,  1723  :— 

'Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  all  the  instances  of 
your  friemlship,  both  before  and  since  my  misfor- 
tunes.   A  little  time  will  complete  them,  and  sepa- 


rate you  and  me  for  ever.  But  in  what  part  of  the 
world  soever  I  am,  I  will  live  mindful  of  your  sincere 
kindness  to  me;  and  will  please  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  still  live  in  your  esteem  and  affection 
as  much  gs  ever  I  did ;  and  tliat  no  accident  of  life, 
no  distance  of  tune  or  place,  will  alter  you « in  that 
respect.  It  never  can  me,  who  have  loved  and  valued 
you  ever  since  X  knew  you,  and  shall  not  fail  to  do  it 
when  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you  so,  as  the  case 
will  soon  be.  Give  my  faithful  services  to  Dr  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  thanks  for  what  he  sent  me,  which  was 
much  to  the  purpose,  if  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
to  the  purpose  in  a  case  that  is  already  determined. 
Let  him  loiow  my  defence  will  be  such,  that  neither 
my  friends  need  blush  for  roe,  nor  will  my  enemies 
have  great  occasion  to  triumph,  though  sure  of  the 
victory.  I  shall  want  his  advice  before  I  go  abroad 
in  many  tilings.  But  I  question  whether  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  see  him  or  anybody,  but  such  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  towards  the  despatch  of  my 
private  affairs.  K  so,  God  bless  you  both  I  and  may 
no  part  of  the  111  fortune  that  attends  me  ever  pur- 
sue either  of  you.  I  know  not  but  I  may  call  upon 
you  at  my  hearing,  to  say  somewhat  about  my  way 
of  spending  my  time  at  the  deanery,  which  did  not 
seem  calcuhited  towards  managing  plots  and  conspi- 
racies. But  of  that  I  shall  consider.  You  and  I  have 
spent  many  hours  together  upon  much  pleasanter 
subjects ;  and,  that  I  may  preserve  the  old  custom, 
I  shall  not  part  with  you  now  till  I  have  closed  this 
letter  with  three  lines  of  Milton,  which  you  will,  I 
know,  readily,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  con- 
cern, apply  to  your  over  affectionate,  &c. 

Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide.' 

{^lUrftdnets  of  Church  Music.} 

The  use  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony  in 
divine  worship  I  shall  recommend  and  justify  from 
this  consideration:  that  they  do,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed and  managed,  contribute  extremely  to  awaken 
the  attention  and  enliven  the  devotion  of  all  serious 
and  sincere  Christians ;  and  their  usefulness  to  this 
end  will  appear  on  a  double  account,  as  they  remove 
the  ordinary  hindrances  of  devotion,  and  as  they 
supply  us  further  with  special  helps  and  advantages 
towards  quickening  and  improving  it. 

By  the  melodious  harmony  of  the  ohurefa,  the  ordi- 
nary hindrances  of  devotion  are  removed,  particu- 
larly these  three ;  that  engagement  of  thought  which 
we  often  bring  with  us  into  the  church  from  what  we 
last  converM  with ;  those  accidental  distractions  that 
may  happen  to  us  during  the  course  of  divine  service; 
and  that  weariness  and  flatness  of  mind  which  some 
weak  tempers  may  labour  under,  by  reason  even  of 
the  length  of  it. 

When  we  come  into  the  sanctuary  immediatelr 
from  any  worldly  affair,  as  our  very  condition  of  li& 
does,  alas !  force  many  of  us  to  do,  we  come  usually 
with  divided  and  alienated  minds.  The  business,  the 
pleasure,  or  the  amusement  we  left,  sticks  fiut  to  us, 
and  perhaps  engrosses  that  heart  for  a  time,  whicit 
should  then  be  taken  up  altogether  in  spiritual- 
addresses.  But  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
hymns  strikes  ua,  all  that  busy  swarm  of  thoughts 
presently  disperses:  bv  a  grateful  violence  we  are 
forced  into  the  duty  that  is  going  forward,  and,  as 
indevout  and  backward  as  we  were  before,  find  our- 
selves on  the  sudden  seised  with  a  sacred  warmth, 
readv  to  cry  out,  with  holy  David,  *  My  heart  is 
fixedy  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed;  I  will  sing  and 
give  praise.*  Our  misapplication  of  mind  at  such 
times  is  often  so  great,  and  we  so  deeply  immersed 
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in  it,  that  then  needs  some  Tetj  strong  and  poweifnl 
charm  to  rouse  us  from  it ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  of 
greater  force  to  this  purpose  than  the  solemn  and 
awakening  airs  of  church  music. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  accidental  distractions 
that  may  happen  to  us  i^e  also  best  cured  by  it. 
The  strongest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  holy  duties, 
may  sometimes  be  surprised  into  a  forgetfulncss  of 
what  they  are  about  by  some  Tiolent  outward  im- 
pressions ;  and  eyery  slight  occasion  will  serre  to  call 
off  the  thoughts  of  no  less  willing  though  much 
weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  draw  and 
detain  for  awhile  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and  unwary. 
A  passage  in  the  sacred  stoiy  read,  an  expression  used 
in  the  common  forms  of  deyotion,  shall  raise  a  foreign 
reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing  and  speculatire  minds, 
and  lead  them  on  from  thought  to  thought,  and  point 
to  point,  till  they  i^e  bewildered  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations. These,  and  a  hundred  other  avocations, 
will  arise  and  prevail ;  but  when  the  instruments  of 
praise  begin  to  sound,  our  scattered  thoughts  pre- 
sently take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  post  and  to 
their  duty,  preparing  and  arming  themselves  against 
their  spiritual  assailants. 

Lastly,  even  the  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes 
a  hindrance  sometimes  to  the  devotion  which  it 
was  meant  to  feed  and  raise ;  for,  alas !  we  quickly 
tire  in  the  performance  of  holy  duties;  and  as 
eager  and  unwearied  as  we  i^e  in  attending  upon 
secular  business  and  trifling  concerns,  yet  in  divine 
offices,  I  fear,  the  expostulation  of  our  Saviour  is 
applicable  to  most  of  us, '  What  I  can  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour?*  This  infirmity  is  relieved,  this 
hindrance  prevented  or  removed,  by  the  sweet  har- 
mony that  accompanies  several  parts  ot  the  service, 
and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  intervals,  keeps  our  at- 
tention up  to  the  duties  when  we  begin  to  flag,  and 
makes  us  insensible  of  the  length  of  it.  Happily, 
therefore,  and  wisely  is  it  so  ordered,  that  the  morn- 
ing devotions  of  the  church,  which  are  much  the 
longest,  should  share  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
haimony  which  is  useful  to  enliven  them. 

But  its  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the 
ordinary  impediments  to  devotion ;  it  supplies  us  also 
with  special  helps  and  advantages  towanis  furthering 
and  improving  it.  For  it  adds  dignity  and  solemnity 
to  public  worship;  it  sweetly  ix^uences  and  raises 
our  passions  whilst  we  assist  at  ity  and  makes  us  do 
our  duty  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  dbeerfulness ; 
all  whidi  are  very  proper  and  powerful  means  towards 
creating  in  us  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of 
mind,  Uie  most  reasonable  part  of  this  our  reasonable 
service. 

9uch  IS  our  nature,  that  even  the  best  thincs,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do  not  always  employ  and 
detain  our  thoughts  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
unless  they  be  set  off  and  greatened  by  some  outward 
circumstances,  which  are  fitted  to  raise  admiration 
and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or 
behold  them.  And  this  good  effect  is  wrought  .in  us 
by  the  power  of  sacred  music.  To  it  we,  in  good 
measure,  owe  the  dignity  and  solenmity  of  our  public 
worship ;  which  else,  I  fear,  in  its  natural  simplicity 
and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so 
deeply  affect  the  minds,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  slug- 
gish and  inattentive,  that  is,  of  the  far  greatest  part 
of  mankind.  But  when  voice  and  instruments  are 
skilfully  adapted  to  it,  it  appears  to  us  in  a  majestic 
air  and  shape,  and  gives  us  very  awful  and  reverent 
impressions,  which  while  they  are  upon  us,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  be  fixed  and  composed  to  the 
utmost.  We  are  then  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that 
the  devout  patriarch  was  when  he  awoke  from  his 
holy  <lream,  and  ready  with  him  to  say  to  ourselves, 
'  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not  I 


How  dreadful  is  this  place !    This  is  none  otiier  bat 
the  house  of  Ood,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

Further,  the  availableness  of  harmony  to  promote  a 
pious  disposition  of  mind  will  appear  from  the  great 
influence  it  naturally  has  on  the  passions,  which, 
when  well  directed,  are  the  wings  and  sails  of  the 
mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  perfection,  and  are  of 
particular  and  remarkable  use  in  the  offices  of  devo-  | 
tion ;  for  devotion  consists  in  an  aso^t  of  tbe  mind  i 
towards  Ood,  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soal, 
and  a  divine  exercise  of  all  the  passions  i^  powers  I 
of  the  mind.  These  passions  the  melody  of  sounds  | 
serves  only  to  guide  and  elevate  towanis  their  proper 
object ;  these  it  first  ealls  forth  and  enooiuages,  and  ' 
then  ^tulually  raises  and  inflames.  This  it  does  to  | 
all  of  ihem,  as  the  matter  of  the  hynms  song  gives  an  < 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  them ;  but  the  power  I 
of  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  that  most  heavenly  , 
passion  of  love,  which  reigns  always  in  pious  breasts,  ' 
and  is  the  surest  and  most  inseparable  mark  of  true  i 
devotion ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  virtue  of  , 
it  to  Ood,  and  makes  it  relishing  to  ourselves ;  snd  I 
without  which  all  our  spiritual  o&rings,  our  prayen,  i 
and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  onacoeptable.  | 
At  this  our  religion  begins,  and  at  this  it  ends ;  it  b  i 
the  sweetest  companion  and  improvement  of  it  hen  ' 
upon  earth,  and  the  very  earnest  and  foretaste  of  , 
heaven ;  of  the  pleasures  of  which  nothing  further  is  , 
revealed  to  us,  than  that  they  consist  in  the  practice  ' 
of  holy  music  and  holy  love,  the  joint  enjoyment  d  , 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happy  lot  of  ail  piooi  ii 
souls  to  endless  am. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  ftom  hence,  whidi  was  the    ' 
last  advantage  from  whence  I  proposed  to  recommend    | 
church  music,  that  it  makes  our  duty  a  pleasure,  and 
enables  us,  by  that  means,  to  perrorm  it  with  the    | 
utmost  vigour  and  cheerfulness.    It  is  certain,  that  ;| 
the  more  pleasing  an  action  is  to  us,  the  more  keenly    j 
and  eagerly  are  we  used  to  employ  oonelves  in  it;    i 
the  less  liable  are  we,  while  it  is  going  forward,  to 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dispirited.    So  fliat  whatever    i 
contributes  to  make  our  devotion  taking,  within  such  M 
a  degree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  and  dig-    | 
tract  it,  does,  for  that  very  reason,  contribute  to  our 
attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  in  performing  it.    ', 
What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no  longer  look  upon  as  '  > 
a  task,  but  return  to  always  with  desire,  dwell  upca  || 
with  satisfaction,  and  quit  with  uneasiness.  And  this  / 
it  was  which  made  holy  David  express  himself  in  so 
pathetical  a  manner  concerning  the  service  at  tbe 
sanctuary:   *As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-  .^ 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.    When,  ' ; 
oh  when,  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the  prasenoe  vi  ,  \ 
QodV    The  ancients  do  sometimes  use  the  metaphor    ^ 
of  an  army  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  joint  devo-  ' ' 
tions  put  up  to  Ood  in  the  assembly  of  his  saints.  I ' 
They  say  we  there  meet  together  in  troops  to  do  vio-  |, 
lence  to  heaven ;  we  enoompMS,  we  besie;ge  tiie  throne  . 
of  Ood,  and  bring  such  a  united  force,  as  isnet  to  be 
withstood.     And  I  suppose  we  may  as  innocently  '' 
carry  on  the  metaphor  as  they  have  b^un  it,  and  >i 
say,  that  churdi  music,  when  decently  ordered,  may 
have  as  great  uses  in  this  anny  of  supi^icaatSy  as  the  |' 
sound  of  the  trumpet  has  among  the  host  of  the    ' 
mighty  men.    It  equally  rouses  the  ooumge,  equally    , 
gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  resolution,  uid  snani-  i, 
mity,  to  these  holy  assailants. 

DR  S  AMITEL  CLASK8.  ■ 

Dr   Samuel   Clarke,  a   distingvialied  divine,  I 
scholar,  and  metaphysician,  was  born  at  Norwich  ' 
(which  his  father  represented  in  parliament)  on  the  i, 
11th  of  October,  1675.     His  powers  of  reflection  |< 
and  abstraction  are  said  to  have  been  deTdoped 
when  a  mere  boy.    His  luogrq»her,  Wbdeton,  relates  | 
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that  '  one  of  his  parents  asked  him,  when  he  was 
Tery  young.  Whether  God  could  do  every  thing? 
He  answered,  Yes !    He  was  asked  again.  Whether 
God  could  tell  a  lie?    He  answered.  No  I    And  he 
understood  the  question  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
only  thing  that  God  could  not  do ;  nor  durst  he  say, 
so  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thought  there  was 
anything  else  which  God  could  not  do ;  while  yet 
he  well  rememhered,  that  he  had  even  then  a  clear 
conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  was  one 
thing  which  God  could  not  do — ^that  he  could  not 
annihilate  that  space  which  was  in  the  room  where 
they  were.'    This  opinion  concerning  the  necessary 
existence  of  space  became  a  leading  feature  in  the 
mind  of  the  future  philosopher.    At  Cains'  college, 
Cambridge,  Clarke  cultivated  natural  philosophy 
with  such  success,  that  in  his  twenty-second  year 
he  published  an  excellent  translation  of  Rohault's 
Physics,  with  notes,   in  which  he  advocated  the 
Kewtonian  system,  although  that  of  Descartes  was 
taught  by  Hohault^  whose  work  was  at  that  time  the 
text-book  in  the  university.    *  And  this  certainly,' 
says  Bishop  Hoadly,  •  was  a  more  prudent  method 
of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  throw  aside  this  treatise  entirely,  and  write 
a  new  one  instead  of  it     The  success  answered 
exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes ;  and  he  may  justly 
be  styled  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university  in  this 
attempt.    For  by  this  means  the  true  philosophy 
I   has,  without  any  noise,  prevailed ;  and  to  this  day 
I  the  translation  of  liohault  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
I   standard  text  for  lectures,  and  his  notes  the  first 
I  direction  to  those  whd  are  willing  to  receive  the 
I   reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  inven- 
tion and  romance.'    Four  editions  of  Clarke's  trans- 
lation of  Kohault  were  required  before  it  ceased 
to  be  used  in  the  university ;  but  at  length  it  was 
superseded  by  treatises  in  which  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  avowedly  adopted.    Having  entered 
the  church,  Clarke  found  a  patron  and  friend  in  Br 
Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  appointed  his 
chaplain.     Between  the  years  1699  and  1702,  he 
published  sereral   theological  essays  on  baptism, 
repentonoe,  &c.f  and  executed  paraphrases  of  the 
foitr  erangetista,  Matthew,  Mark,  Li&e,  and  John. 
These  tracts  were   afterwards   pubtished  in  two 
ydnmes.    The  bishop  next  gave  him  a  living  at 
Korwich ;  sod  his  reputation  stood  so  high,  that  in 
1704  he  MM  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture. 
His  boyish  musings  on  eternity  and  space  were  new 
reviveoL    He  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  first 
course  of  lectures,  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God* 
and  the  second  year  he  chose  the  Evidences  of 
Natwal  and  Meeeakd  HeUgion,    The  lectures  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  and  attracted  notice  and 
controversy  from  their  containing  Clarke's  cele- 
brated argument  a  priori  for  the  existence  of  Qod, 
the  germ  of  which  is  comprised  in  a  Scholium  an- 
nexed to  Kewton's  Principia.  According  to  Sir  Isaac 
and  his  scholar,  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  not 
eubstancee,  but  attributes,  the  immense  and  eternal 
Behig,  whose  attributes  they  are,  must  exist  of 
necessity  also.    The  existence  of  God,  therefore,  is  a 
truth  that  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  from 
those  conceptions  of  space  and  time  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  human  mind.    Plt>fessor  Dugald 
Stewart,  though  considering  that  Clarke,  in  pursu- 
ing this  loft;^  argument,  soared  into  regions  where 
he  was  lost  in  the  douds,  admits  the  grandness  of 
the  conception,  and  its  connexion  inSx  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.    *  For  when  once  we  nave 
established,  from  the  evidences  of  design  everywhere 
manifested  around  us,  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
and  powerfbl  cause,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  apply 
to  tms  catise  our  conceptions  of  immensity  and  eternity. 


and  to  conceive  Him  as  filling  the  infinite  extent  of 
both  with  his  presence  and  with  his  power.  Hence 
we  associate  with  the  idea  of  God  those  awfW  im- 
pressions which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  idea 
of  infinite  space,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  idea 
of  endless  duration.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  from  the 
immensity  of  space  that  the  notion  of  infinity  is 
originally  derived ;  and  it  is  hence  that  we  transfer 
the  expression,  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  sub- 
jects. When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  our  notions,  if  not  wholly 
borrowed  from  space,  are  at  least  greatly  aided  by 
this  analogy ;  so  that  the  conceptions  of  immensity 
and  eternity,  if  they  do  not  of  themselves  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  God,  yet  necessarily  enter 
into  the  ideas  we  form  of  his  nature  and  attributes.** 
How  beautifiilly  has  Pope  clothed  this  magnificent 
conception  in  verse ! — 

'  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  Qod  the  soul; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same  ', 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
LiTcs  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.'  f 

The  fbllowers  of  Spinoza  built  their  pernicious 
theory  upon  the  same  argument  of  endless  space;  but 
Pope  has  spiritualised  the  idea  by  placing  God  as 
the  soul  of  all,  and  Clarke's  express  object  was  to 
show  that  the  subtleties  they  had  advanced  against 
religion,  might  be  better  employed  in  its  favour. 
Such  a  mode  of  argument,  however,  is  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man ;  and  Whiston  only  repeated  a  com- 
mon and  obvious  truth,  when  he  told  Clarke  that  in 
the  commonest  weed  in  his  garden  were  contained 
better  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  than  in  all  his  metaphysics. 

The  next  subject  that  engaged  the  studies  of 
Clarke  was  a  Defence  of  the  Immateriality  and  Immor- 
tality  of  the  Soul,  in  reply  to  Mr  Henry  Dodwell  and 
CoUins.  He  also  translated  Newton's  Optics  into 
Latin,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  with  a  present  crfL.500.  In  1709  he  ob- 
tained the  rectoiy  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  took 
his  degree  of  D.I).,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nuy  to  the  queen.  In  1712  he  edited  a  splendid 
edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  with  corrections 
and  emendations,  and  also  gave  to  the  world  an  ela- 
borate treatise  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, The  latter  involved  mm  in  considerable  trouble 
with  the  church  authorities;  for  Clarke  espoused  the 
Arian  doctrine,  which  he  also  advocated  in  a  series 
of  sermons.  He  next  appeared  as  a  controversialist 
with  Leibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  who  had 
represented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  the 
queen  consort  of  George  H.,  that  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  not  only  physically  false,  but  inju- 
rious to  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  the  request 
of  the  princess,  entered  the  lists  on  the  mathemati- 
cal part  of  the  controversy,  and  left  the  philosophi- 
cal part  of  it  to  Dr  Clarke.  The  result  was  trium- 
phant for  the  English  system ;  and  Clarke,  in  1717, 
collected  and  published  the  papers  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  Leibnitz.  In  1724,  he  put  to  press 
a  series  of  sermons,  seventeen  in  number.  Many  of 
them  are  excellent,  but  others  are  tinctured  with 
his  metaphysical  predilections.  He  aJmed  at  ren- 
dering scriptural  principle  a  precept  conformable  to 
what  he  calls  eternal  reason  and  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  hence  his  sermons  have  failed  in  becoming  popu- 


*  Stewart's  Dissertation,  EncyclopsDdia  Britannicft. 
t  Eauty  on  Han^— Ep.  L 
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l^r.iAT.aPQftiL  .  'X^e.whQusppres**  wy*  Robert  HaU» 
*ltp  ^  rC:pu,tjition.  th^  «hajl  survive  tUe  yicisflitudes 
of  9pi/iioo  ^q4  of  tinief  must  ^im  at  some  other  cha- 
z^ter  tUap  tWt  Q^  ^  xoetaphysidan.'    In  hU  prac- 
tical sermoDf^  however,  there  is  mucU  souoa  and 
admirable  precept    In  1727,  Dr  Clarke  was  offered, 
but  decliDcd,  t\\»  appolntQient  of  iMaster  of  the  Mint, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Kewton. 
The  situation  was  worth  XI 600  a-year,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness and  integrity  of  Clarke  were  strik- 
ingly evinced  by  his  declining  to  accept  an  office  of 
such  honour  and  emoluments,  because  he  could  not 
recooeile  himself  to  a  secular  employinent     His 
conduct  and  character  must  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  queen,  for  we  learn  from  a  satirical 
alluRlon  in  I*ope*s  Moral  Epistle  on  the  Use  of 
Riches  (first  published  in  1731),  that  her  majesty 
had  placed  a  bust  of  Dr  Clarke  in  her  hermitage  in 
the  royal  grounds.     **rhe  doctor  duly  frequented 
the  court,'  says  Pope  in  a  note;  'but  he  should 
hare  added,*  rejoins  Warburton,  *Tfith  the  inno- 
cence and  disinterestedness  of  a  hermit'    In  1729, 
Clarke  publi^ed  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  copious  annotations ;  and 
nomer  has  never  had  a  more  judicious  or  acute 
eommentator.    The  last  literary  efforts  of  this  inde- 
fatigable scholar  were  devoted  to  drawing  up  an 
ETpogitim  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  preparing 
several  Tohimes  of  sermons  for  the  press.    These 
vrere  not  published  till  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  ma  17th  of  May  1729.  The  various  talents 
and  learning  of  Dr  Clarke,  and  his  easy  cheerful 
disposition,  earned  for  him  the  highest  admiration 
and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.    As  a  metaphy- 
sician, he  was  inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensive- 
ness and  originality,  but  possessed  more  skill  and 
kigical  foresight  (the  natural  result  of  his  habits 
of  mathematical  Study);  and  he  has  been  justly 
celebrated  for  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which 
he  placed  himself  in  the  breach  against  the  Neces- 
sitarians and  Fatalists  of  his  times.    His  moral 
doctrine  (which  supposes  virtue  to  consist  in  the 
reg^ation  of  our  conduct  according  to  certain  fit- 
nesses which  we  perceive  in  things,  or  a  peculiar 
congnrity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other)  being 
inconsequential  unless  we  have  previously  distin- 
guished the  ends  which  are  morally  good  from  those 
that  are  evil,  and  limited  the  couformity  to  one  of 
these  daises,  has  been  condemned  by  Pr  Thomas 
Brown  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.*    His  specula- 
tions were  orer-reflned,  and  seem  to  have  been  co- 
loured by  his  fondness  for  mathematical  studies,  in 
forgetfulness  that  mental  philosophy  cannot,  like 
physical,  be  demonstrated  by  axioms  and  definitions 
in  the  manner  of  the  exact  sciences.    On  the  whole, 
we  may  say,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Mackin- 

*  fiee  Brown's  Philosophy  and  the  Dfasertatlons  of  Stewmrt 
nnd  Mncklntosh.  Warburton,  in  bis  notos  on  Pope,  thus  sums 
up  the  Tnonil  doctrine :  *  Br  Cliu-ke  and  Wolla<iton  considered 
moral  obHxation  u  ariidng  from  the  essential  difTerenoes  and 
rciatiikns  of  things ;  Shaftesbury  and  Ilutcheson,  as  arising 
from  HSno  raoral  sense  •  and  the  generality  of  divines,  as  arising 
solely  from  tlM  will  of  Qod.  On  these  three  prfaicfples  {ff-ncti- 
cal  Morality  has  been  buDt  by  these  df«Rpreni  writers.'  '  Thus 
has  God.becn  pleaasd,'  adds  Warbvrtoa,  •  to  give  time  differ* 
ent  otcltomenta  to  the  praetioe  of  virtue ;  ttiat  men  of  all  ranks, 
constitutions,  and  ediicaitloM,  mJs^t  fiml  their  accomit  in  one 
or  other  of  them:  something  that  would  hit  their  palate, 
satisfy  their  reason,  or  subdue  tlyeir  wiU.  fiat  this  ftdmlTaUe 
proviMion  for  the  support  of  virtue  hath  been  la  aoQie  meaaniv 
defeated  by  Its  pretended  adrocatea,  who  haTe  aacrikvioiisiy 
-untwisted  this  threefold  cord,  and  each  running  away  with 
the'  part  he  esteemed  the  strongest,  hatli  affixed  that  to  tbo 
thfdtteof  Qod,  as  the  f^olden  chain  that  is  to  unite  and  draw 
aU  to  it.*~i>trtn«  Legation,  book  L 


tosh,  that  X>r  Clarke  waa  a  num  'en^ufot  a^4Qoe  aa 
a  divine,  a  uAftthematician,  a  BMtaphy«ic«l  phUo* 
sopher,  and  a  phUoLoger;  And,  at  the  interpreter 
of  Homer  and  Caesar,  the  scholar  of  Newton,  and 
the  antagonist  of  Leibnitz,  appnyed  himself  oot 
unworthy  of  correspondence  with  the  .higb^  order 
of  human  spirits.* 


[Natural 


ka  Difemet  tfMigihi  and  Wnmg.J 


The  principal  thing  that  c«d,  witli  an^  eolovr  of 
reason,  seem  to  oountenanee  the  opinioA  of  ihMe  who 
deny  tike  natural  and  elenial  dt^renoe  of  good  sto4 
OTil,  is  the  difficulty  thens  may  Bamefeimes  be  to  de- 
fine exactly  the  bounds  of  right  and  wiokig ;  the 
Tariety  of  opinions  that  have  obtained  even  Arnon^ 
understanding  and  learned  men,  conocniitig  «eitaw 
questions  of  just  and  unjust,  eternally  in  politioal 
matten  ;  and  the  many  contrary  laws  that  have  bsea 
made  in  diyen  ages  and  in  diffeiwit  countries  con- 
cerning these  matters.    But  as,  in  panting,  imo  vary 
different  colours,  by  diluting  each  other  reiy  slowly 
and  gradually,  may,  from  the  highest  intensenew  in 
either  extreme,  terminate  in  the  midst  insensibly,  and 
so  run  one  into  the  other,  that  it  shall  not  he  possible 
even  for  a  skilful  eye  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  and  ^t  the  colousa  may 
really  differ  as  much  as  can  be,  not  m  degree  only,  but 
entirely  in  kind,  as  red  and  blue,  or  white  and  black : 
so,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  very  difficult  in  some  nice 
and  perplexed  cases  (which  yet  are  veiy  far  from  oc^ 
curring  frequently)  to  define  exactly  the  bounds  of 
right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust  fand  there  may  be 
some  latitude  in  the  Judgment  of  diTOrent  men,  and  the 
laws  of  dlTccs  nations),  yet  right  aad  WMBg  aie  never- 
theless in  themselyes  totally  and  essentially  diffoe&t ; 
even  altogether  as  much  as  white  and  black,  light  and 
darkness.  The  Spartan  law,  perhaps,  which  purmitted 
their  youth  to  steal,  may,  as  absurd  as  it  was,  bear 
much  dispute  whether  it  was  absolutely  unjust  or  no; 
because  eyenr  man,  haTing  an  absolute  right  in  hia 
own  goods,  it  may  seem  that  the  memboi  of  any 
society  may  agree  to  transfer  or  alter  their  own  pro- 
perties upon  what  conditions  they  shall  think  fit.  Bat 
if  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  law  had  been  made  at 
Snarta,  or  at  Rome,  or  in  India,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  whereby  it  had  been  commanded  or 
allowed  that  every  man  might  rob  by  Tiolence,  and 
murder  whomsoeyer  he  met  with,  or  that  no  fkith. 
should  be  kept  with  any  man,  nor  any  equitable  com- 
pacts performed,  no  man,  with  any  tolerable  use  of 
his  reason,  whatever  diversity  of  judgment  might  be 
among  them  in  other  matters,  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  law  could  have  authorised  or  excu:»d, 
much  less  have  justified  such  actions,  and  have  made 
them  become  good :  because  'tis  plainly  not  in  men*s 
power  to  make  falsehood  be  trutn,  though  they  may 
alter  the  property  of  their  goods  as  they  please.    Now 
if,  in  flagrant  cases,  the  natural  and  essential  difier> 
enco  between  good  and  evil,  xi^t  and  wrong,  caniioi 
but  be  confess^  to  he  plainly  wd  undeniably  evident* 
the  difference  between  them  must  be  also  essential  and 
unalterable  in  all,  even  the  smaUest,  and  aicesi  and 
most  intricate  cases,  thou^  it  be  not  so  easy  to  be 
discerned  and  accurately  distinguished.    For  if,  itom 
the  difficulty  of  determining  exactly  the  bounds  of  right 
and  wrong  in  many  perplexed  cases,  it  could  truly  be 
concluded  that  just  and  unjust  were  not  essentially 
different  by  nature,  but  only  by  positive  constitution 
and  custom,  it  would  follow  equally,  that  they  were 
not  really,  essentially,  and  unalterably  different,  eren 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  that  can  be  fupposed^ 
which  is  an  assertion  so  very  absurd,  that  Hr  jUobbqa 
himself  could  hardly  vent  it  without  blushing,  and 
discovering  plainly,  by  his  shifting  expresskos.  Id* 
secret  self-condemnation.    There  are  thmfore 
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Mctiuay  and  eternal  differencefl  of  things,  and  cer- 
tain iitneiSM  or  unfitnesMM  of  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent things,  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  not 
depending  on  any  poextive  constitutions,  but  founded 
unehangeablj  in  the  natuie  and  reason  of  things,  and 
unaroi&My  arising  fmm  the  differences  of  the  things 
themselTes. 

Dft  WiUJAX  LoiTTH  (166I-I732)  was  diiiia- 
gnished  for  his  dasfical  and  thedogicfU  Attainmentt, 
and  the  liberality  with  which  he  comnmnicated  his 
stares  toothers.  He  published  a  VhidieatUm  of  the 
Dwine  AuAority  and  Inspiratum  of  the  Old  and  New 
TeetttmentJt  (1692),  Direetwint/er  the  Profitable  Bead- 
ing of  the  Hofy  Scriptures,  Commemtarien  on  the  Pro- 
phete,  &C.  He  famished  notes  on  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinas  for  Potter's  edition  of  that  ancient  author, 
remarks  on  Josephas  for  Hudson's  edition,  and  an- 
notations on  the  ecclesiastical  historians  for  Read- 
ing's Cambridge  edition  of  those  anthers.  He  also 
assisted  Dr  Chandler  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity 
from  the  Prophecies.  His  learning  is  said  to  hare 
been  equally  extensive  and  profound,  and  he  accom- 
panied all  his  reading  with  critical  and  philological 
remarks.  Bom  in  Ix)ndoii,  Dr  Lowth  took  his  de- 
grees at  Oxford,  and  experiencing  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  became 
the  chaplain  of  that  prelate,  a  prebend  of  the 
cathedru  of  Winchester,  and  rector  of  Buxiton. 

DR  BENJAMIN  HOAOLT. 

'      Dr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  successirely  bishop  of 

Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester,  was  a 

I  prelate  of  great  controversial  ability,  who  threw  tlie 

I  weight  of  his  talents  and  leaming  into  the  scale  of 

Whig  politics,  at  that  time  fiercely  attacked  by 

I  the  Tory  and  Jacobite  parties.    Hoadly  was  born 

in  1676.   In  1706,*  while  rector  of  St  Peter*s-le-Poor, 

I  London,  he  attacked  a  sermon  by  Atterbury,  and 

thus  incurred  the  enmity  and  ridicule  of  Swift 

I  and  Pope.     He  defended  the  revolution  of  1688, 

I  and  attacked  tiie  doctrines  of  divine  right  and 

I  passive  obedience  with   sucli  vigour   and   perse- 

{  Tcrance,  that,  in  1709,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 

I  commended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  queen.    Her 

majesty  does  not  appear  to  have  complied  with  this 

request ;  but  her  successor,  George  I.,  elevated  him 

to  the  see  of  Bangor.    Shortly  a&r  his  elevation  to 

the  bench,  Hoadly  published  a  work  against  the 

nonjurors,  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king 

at  St  James's,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or 

Church  of  ChriaL    The  latter  excited  a  long  and 

vehement  dispute,  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Ban- 

goriiui  Controversy,  in  which  forty  or  fifty  tracts 

wcro  published.    The  Lower  House  of  Convocation 

*  Hoadly  printed,  fai  1709, '  A  Letter  to  the  Hev.  Mr  Fleet- 
wood, occasioned  by  hh  Gsiay  on  BUrades.*  In  the  preface  to 
a  vohnne  of  tracts  published  In  nib^  In  which  that  letter  wu 
reprinted,  the  eminmt  author  qieaks  of  Fleetwtxnl  in  the  fol- 
lowing tenna:— *ThiB  contains  some  points,  relating  to  the 
niti^eoC  of  mlmcles.  In  which  I  diflisred  loog  ago  fhnn  an  ox- 
oellent  person,  now  adrtnoed,  by  hie  merits,  to  one  of  the 
highest  stations  in  the  church.  When  it  first  appeared  in  the 
world,  he  had  too  great  a  soul  to  make  the  eominon  return  of 
resentment  or  contempt,  or  to  esteem  a  differehoe  of  opinioa, 
expressed  with  civility,  to  be  an  unpardonable  olTront.  8o  far 
from  it,  that  he  not  only  was  pleawd  to  expreas  some  good 
liking  of  the  manner  of  it,  but  laid  hold  on  an  opportunity, 
which  then  immediately  offered  Itself,  of  doing  the  writer  a 
very  considerable  piece  of  service.  I  think  myself  obliged, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  acknowledge  this  in  a  public  manner, 
wishing  that  snch  a  procedure  may  at  length  cease  to  be  un- 
oonumm  and  tiagulatf.' 


took  up  Hoadly's  works  with  warmth,  and  passed  a 
censure  upon  them,  as  calculated  to  subvert  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  chtirch,  and  to 
impugn  and  impeach  the  regal  supremacy  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical.  The  controversy  was  conducted 
with  mibecomlng  violence,  and  several  bishops  and 
otlier  grave  divines  Tthe  excellent  Sherlock  among 
the  number)  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  station  and 
the  spirit  of  Christian  chiuity  in  the  heat  of  party 
warfare.  Pope  alludes  sarcastically  to  Hoadly's 
sermon  in  the  *  Duudad' — 

Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer, 
Yet  silent  bowed  to  Ohritt't  no  kingdom  here^ 

Tlie  truth,  however,  is,  that  there  was  'notliing 
whatever  in  Hoadly's  sermon  injurious  to  the  esta- 
blished endowments  and  privileges,  nor  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  the  English  church,  even 
in  theory.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  he  might  have 
been  reproached  with  some  inconsistency  in  becom- 
ing so  large  a  partaker  of  her  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. He  even  admitted  the  usefulness  of  censures 
for  open  immoralities,  though  denying  all  church 
authority  to  oblige  any  one  to  external  communion, 
or  to  pass  any  sentence  wliicli  should  determine  the 
condition  of  men  with  respect  to  the  favour  or  dis- 
pleasure of  God.  Another  great  question  in  this 
controversy  was  that  of  religious  liberty  as  a  civil 
right,  which  the  convocation  explicitly  denied.  And 
another  related  to  the  much  debated  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  religion,  which,  as  one  party 
meant  virtually  to  take  away,  so  the  other  perhaps 
unreasonably  exaggerated.'*  The  style  of  Hoadly's 
controversial  treatises  is  strong  and  logical,  but 
without  any  of  the  graces  of  composition,  and  hence 
they  have  fallen  into  comparative  oblivion.  He  was 
author  of  several  other  works,  as  Terms  of  Accep- 
tance^ Beasonablenese  of  Conformity,  Treatise  on  the 
Sacrament,  &&  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  his  son  in  three  folio  volumes ; 
his  sermons  are  now  considered  tbe  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  independent  and  liberal  mind  of  Hoadlv, 
aided  by  his  station  in  the  churcli,  tended  maiterially 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  slavish  submission  whldi  tiien 
prevailed  in  the  church  of  England. 

The  first  extract  is  from  Hoadl/s  sermon  on  The 
Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ,  preached 
before  the  king  on  31st  March,  1717,  and  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
Bangorian  controversy. 

[T%e  Kingdom  of  Christ  notoftkis  World.} 

*  If,  therefore,  the  church  of  Christ  be  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  it  is  essential  to  it  that  Christ  himself  be 
the  sole  lawgiver  and  sole  judge  of  his  subjects,  in  all 
points  relating  to  the  farour  or  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God ;  and  that  all  his  subjects,  in  what  station  soever 
they  may  be,  are  equally  subjects  to  him ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them,  any  more  than  another,  hath  autho- 
rity either  to  make  new  laws  for  Christ's  subjects,  or 
to  impose  a  sense  upon  the  old  ones,  which  is  the 
same  thing ;  or  to  judge,  censure,  or  punish  the  ser- 
vants of  another  master,  in  matten  relating  purely  to 
conscience  or  salvation.  If  any  person  hath  any  other 
notion,  either  through  a  lonr  use  <xf  words  with  incon- 
sistent meanings,  or  throu^  a  negligence  of  thought, 
let  him  but  ask  himself  whether  the  church  of  Christ 
be  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  not ;  and  if  it  be,  whether 
this  notion  of  it  doth  not  absolntelv  exclude  all  other 
legislators  and  judges  in  matters  relating  to  conscience 
or  the  favour  of  God,  or  whether  it  can  be  his  king- 

*  Hallam's  Conatitntional  History  of  Bni^Lud. 
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dom  if  ftnj  mortal  men  hare  such  a  power  of  l^sla- 
tion  and  judgment  in  it.  This  inquiry  will  bring  ua 
back  to  the  first,  which  is  the  only  true  account  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian ;  that  it  is  the  number  of  men, 
whether  small  or  great,  whether  dispersed  or  united, 
who  truly  and  sinoerely  are  subjects  to  Jesus  Christ 
alone  as  their  lawgirer  and  judge  in  matters  relating 
to  the  favour  of  Ood  and  their  eternal  salratiofi. 

The  next  principal  point  is.  that,  if  the  church  be 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  this  '  kingdom  be  not  of 
this  world,'  this  must  appear  from  the  nature  and  end 
of  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  of  those  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  are  the  sanctions  of  his  laws.  Now,  his 
laws  are  declarations  relatixigto  the  favour  of  God  in 
another  state  after  this.  They  are  declarations  d 
those  conditions  to  be  performed  1b  this  world  on  out 
part,  without  which  Ood  will  not  make  us  happy  in 
that  to  come.  And  they  are  almont  all  genenu  ap- 
peals to  the  will  of  that  Ood ;  to  his  nature,  known 
by  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  and  to  the  imita- 
tion of  that  nature,  which  must  be  oar  perfection. 
The  keeping  his  commandmente  SA  declared  the  way 
to  life,  and  the  doing  his  will  the  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  being  subjects  to  Christ,  is 
to  this  very  end,  that  we  may  the  better  and  more 
effectually  perform  the  will  of  God.  The  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  therefore,  as  Christ  left  them,  have  nothing 
of  this  world  in  their  view ;  no  tendency  either  to  the 
exaltation  of  some  in  worldly  pomp  and  dignity,  or 
to  their  absolute  dominion  over  the  nith  and  religious 
conduct  of  others  of  his  subjects,  or  to  the  erecting  of 
any  sort  of  temporal  kingdom  under  the  covert  and 
name  of  a  spiritual  one. 

The  sanctions  of  Christ's  law  are  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  of  what  sort  I  Not  the  rewards  of  this 
world ;  not  the  offices  or  glories  of  this  state ;  not  the 
pains  of  prisons,  banishments,  fines,  or  any  lesser  and 
more  moderate  penalties  \  nay,  not  the  much  lesser 
negative  discouragements  that  belong  to  human  so- 
ciety. He  was  fta  from  thinking  that  these  could  be 
the  instruments  of  such  a  persuasion  as  he  thought 
acceptable  to  God.  But,  as  the  great  end  of  his  king- 
dom was  to  guide  men  to  happiness  after  the  short 
images  of  it  were  over  here  below,  so  he  took  his 
motives  from  that  place  where  his  kingdom  first  be- 
gan, and  where  it  was  at  last  to  end ;  from  those  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  which  had 
no  relation  to  this  world ;  and  to  show  that  his  '  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,'  all  the  sanctions  which  he 
thought  fit  to  give  to  his  laws  were  not  of  this  world 
at  all. 

St  Paul  understood  this  so  well,  that  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  others  in  the 
same  station,  in  these  words :  '  Knowing  the  tenors  of 
the  Lord,  we  persuade  men :'  whereas,  in  too  many 
Christian  countries  since  his  days,  if  some  who  profess 
to  succeed  him  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  own 
conduct,  it  must  be  in  a  quite  contrary  strain :  *  Know- 
ing the  terrors  of  this  world,  and  having  them  in  our 
power,  we  do  not  persuade  men,  but  force  their  out- 
ward profession  against  their  inward  persuasion.' 

Now,  wherever  this  is  practised,  whether  in  a  great 
degree  or  a  small,  in  that  place  there  is  so  far  a  change 
from  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  to  a  king- 
dom which  is  of  this  world.  As  soon  as  ever  you  hear 
of  any  of  the  engines  of  this  world,  whether  of  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  sort,  you  must  immediately  think 
that  then,  and  so  far,  the  kingdom  of  this  world  takes 
place.  For,  if  the  very  essence  of  God's  worship  be 
spirit  and  truth,  if  religion  be  virtue  and  chatty, 
under  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  if 
true  real  faith  cannot  be  the  effect  of  force,  and  if 
there  can  be  no  reward  where  there  is  no  willing 
choice — then,  in  all  or  any  of  these  cases,  to  apply 
force  or  flattery,  worldly  pleasure  or  pain,  is  to  act 


contrary  to  "the  interests  of  true  religion^  as  it  is 
plainly  opposite  to  the  maxims  upon  which  Christ 
founded  his  kingdom ;  who  chose  Uie  motives  which 
are  not  of  this  world,  to  support  a  kingdom  which  is 
not  of  this  world.  And  indm  it  is  too  visible  to  be 
hid,  that  wherever  the  rewards  and  punishments  are 
changed  from  future  to  present,  from  the  world  to 
come  to  the  world  now  in  possession,  there  the  king- 
dom founded  by  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
so  far  changed,  that  it  is  become,  in  such  a  degree, 
what  he  professed  his  kingdom  was  not — ^that  is,  of 
this  world;  of  the  same  sort  with  other  common 
earthly  kingdoms,  in  which  the  rewMds  are  worldly 
honours,  posts,  offices,  pomp,  attendance,  dominion ; 
and  the  punishments  are  prisons,  fines,  banishments, 
galleys  and  racks,  or  something  less  of  the  same  sort 

{Ironical  View  of  PrcUsUmt  IjrfaUibUily,^  \ 

[From  the  *  DedieaUoti  to  Pope  Cl«nait  XL,  prefixed  to  Sir 
R.  Steele's  Aeooout  of  the  Stale  of  tlie  Remaa  Colbalie  Re- 
ligtOD  throughoat  the  WorUL'] 

Tour  holiness  is  not  perhaps  aware  how  near  tiie 
churches  of  us  Protectants  have  at  length  come  to 
those  privileges  and  perfections  which  you  boost  of  v 
peculiar  to  your  own  :  so  near,  that  many  of  the 
most  quick-sighted  and  saeacious  persons  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  other  difference  between  as, 
as  to  the  main  principle  of  all  doctrine,  government, 
worship,  and  discipline,  but  this  one,  namely,  thai 
you  cannot  err  in  anything  you  determine,  and  we 
never  do :  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  you  aie  infal- 
lible, and  we  always  in  the  right.  We  cannot  bot 
esteem  the  advantage  to  be  exceedingly  on  our  side 
in  this  case ;  because  we  have  all  the  bendlts  of  in- 
fallibility without  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  it, 
and  without  the  uneasy  task  of  maintaining  a  point 
so  shocking  to  the  understanding  of  mankind.  And 
vou  must  pardon  us  if  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  to 
oe  as  great  and  as  glorious  a  privily  in  la  to  be 
always  in  the  right,  without  the  pivtence  to  ixtfidh- 
bility,  as  it  can  be  in  you  to  be  always  in  the  wrong, 
with  it. 

Thus,  the  synod  of  Dort  (for  whose  unening  deri- 
sions public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  are  every  three 
years  ofi^ered  up  with  the  greatest  solemnity  by  the 
ma^strates  in  that  country),  the  councils  of  the  re- 
formed in  France,  the  assembly  of  the  kirlc  of  Scot- 
land, and  (if  I  may  presume  to  name  it)  the  convoca- 
tion of  England,  have  been  all  found  to  have  the  veij 
same  unquestionable  authority  which  jour  diurch 
claims,  solely  upon  the  infallibility  whidi  resides  in 
it ;  and  the  people  to  be  under  the  very  same  strict 
obligation  of  obedience  to  their  determinations,  whidi 
with  Tou  is  the  consequence  only  of  an  abeolute  in- 
fallibility. The  reason,  therefore,  why  we  do  not 
openly  set  up  ui  infallibility  is,  because  we  can  do 
without  it.  Authority  results  as  weU  from  power  » 
from  ri|^ht,  and  a  muorit^r  of  votes  is  as  strong  a 
foundation  for  it  as  inuJlibility  itself.  Councils  uat 
may  err,  never  do :  and  besi^,  being  composed  of 
men  whoee  peculiar  business  it  is  to  oie  in  the  right, 
it  is  very  immodest  for  an^  private  person  to  think 
them  not  so ;  because  this  is  to  set  up  a  private 
corrupted  undentanding  alwve  a  public  OBeomipted 
judgment. 

Ilius  it  is  in  the  north,  as  well  as  tiM  aoath; 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  All  maintain  the  exercise 
of  the  same  authority  in  themselves,  whidk  jet  (hey 
know  not  how  so  much  as  to  speak  of  withoot  ridicule 
in  others. 

In  England  it  stands  thus  :  The  mod  of  Dort  is 
of  no  weight ;  it  determined  many  doctrines  wrong. 
The  assembly  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  of  a  true 
authority ;  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  Bdiem«  of 
doctrines,  worship,  and  government.    But  the  drardh 
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of  England  It  Tnt«d  irith  »U  authority,  uid  joetlj 
challengeth  all  obedience. 

If  one  cTonei  »  riTcr  in  the  north,  tbere  It  Btondl 
thus  :  Tba  church  of  England  a  Dot  ntongh  refbnn- 
etl  ;  ito  doctrines,  worship,  and  goremment,  h»Te  too 
Tnnch  of  antichrist ian  Rome  in  them.  Bat  the  lirk 
of  Scotland  hatti  a  diiine  right  from  lt»  an\j  ' 
Je»iu  Chrint,  to  meet  and  to  enai '  '  '  ' 
se«m  fit,  for  the  good  of  his  church. 

Thus,  wo  left  jou  for  ronr  enormooe  nnjustifiable 
eluni  to  an  unerring  spirit,  and  have  fmmd  out  a 
Waj,  nnknown  to  jonr  holinesa  and  jonr  pr^eceuors, 
of  claiming  all  the  Ti|htJ  that  belaae  to  infallibilitj, 
eren  whilst  we  diMlaim  and  abjore  the  thing  itself 

As  for  ns  of  the  church  of  England,  if  we  will 
belieTS  manj  of  Its  greateet  adrocstn,  we  hare  bishops 
in  a  mcceiaion  u  certainlj  nnintemipted  fVom  the 
^i«tl(H,  as  jaai  chorch  could  commnnicate  it  to  na. 
And  npon  this  bottom,  which  makes  us  a  true  church, 
m  hare  a  right  to  separate  from  you ;  faut  no  pcraons 
lining  have  a  right  to  diSer  or  nepaiate  ftora  «>.  And 
thej,  again,  who  dlfler  from  us,  Talne  themselres  upon 
•oraething  or  other  in  which  we  are  supposed  defectiTe, 
or  apoD  being  free  from  some  supeinnities  which  we 
enjoy  ;  and  think  it  hard,  that  any  will  be  still  going 
fdrtber,  and  refine  npon  their  scheme  of  worvbip  and 
discipline. 

Thus  we  haTe  indeed  left  yonj  bat  we  hare  fixed 
oniBeWea  in  yoar  seat,  and  make  no  scmple  to  re- 
eemblo  yon  in  our  defences  of  oureelyes  and  censures 
a!  others  whenerer  we  think  it  proper. 

We  hare  ail  sufficiently  felt  the  load  of  the  two 
(opica  of  iertfy  and  »cfli»i».  We  haio  been  persecuted, 
huiged,  bnraed,  maesacied  (as  your  holiness  well 
knows)  for  hereiia  and  tcAifnalia.  But  all  this  hath 
not  made  us  sick  of  those  two  words.  We  can  still 
Ibnrw  them  about  QS,  and  play  Ibem  off  upon  others, 
aa  plentifnlly  and  as  fiercely  as  they  are  dispensed  to 
ni  from  loor  qouter.  It  often  puts  me  in  mind 
(your  holmets  must  allow  me  to  be  a  little  ludicrous,  if 
you  admit  me  to  your  conTorsation),  it  often,  I  say, 
pots  me  in  mind  of  a  play  wbich  I  baTeseen  amount 
some  merry  people  :  a  man  strikes  his  neit  nei^- 
bonr  with  all  bis  force,  and  he,  instead  of  retumii 
to  the  man  who  gare  it,  communicates  it,  with  e< 


19  perhaps  to  him  wiio 
set  the  sport  agoing.  Thus  your  holiness  begii 
attack.  Yon  call  us  heretics  and  schismatics, 
burn  and  destroy  us  as  such  ;  though,  God  knowi, 
there  is  no  more  right  anywhere  to  use  heretics  or 
schismatics  barbarouaty,  than  those  who  think  and 
iroeak  as  their  superiora  bid  them.  But  so  it  is.  Tou 
thunder  out  the  sentence  against  u).  We  think  it  ill 
manners  to  giTe  it  you  back  ajain  ;  but  we  throw  it 
out  npon  the  next  brethren  that  come  in  our  way  ; 
and  they  npon  others :  and  so  it  goes  rtund,  till  some 
perhaps  haxe  sense  and  courage  enough  to  throw  it 
back  upon  those  who  first  began  the  disturbance  by 
pretending  to  anthority  where  there  can  be  none. 

We  hare  not  indeed  now  the  power  of  burning 
heretics,  as  our  foiefathers  of  the  Reformation  had! 
The  citII  power  hath  taken  away  the  set  wbich  con- 
tinued that  glorious  pririlege  to  them,  upon  the  re- 
monstrance of  several  persons  that  they  could  not 
sleep  whilst  that  act  was  awake.  But  then,  cTciy- 
thing  on  this  side  death  still  remains  untouched'" 


nolest,  1 


man  who  pretonds  to  be  wiser  tlian  hLi  betters. 
the  more  unspotted  the  man's  character  is,  the  more 
necessary  we  think  it  to  take  such  crushing  methods. 
Since  the  toleration  bath  been  authorised  in  these 
nations,  the  Inat  tea)  of  men  hath  fallen  the  beai 
upon  keretia  (for  it  must  always,  it  seems,  be  eier- 
cued  npon  some  sort  of  persons  or  other)  ;  and 
these,  oiieflj  upon  inch  ai  di'"    ' 


it  taym  US  in  ptnnle  in 


which,  nbore  all  othen,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  most 
allowable  ;  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  rery  ab- 
struse and  unintelligible,  and  to  have  been  in  ail  ages 
"    igbt  of  and  judged  of  with  the  same  difiinence  and 


Cbiklks  IxBUB  (1650-i;22),  antlior  of  awi^k 
rtlll  papular,  A  Short  and  Eom  MtlAod  with  Ihe 
Deiab,  was  B  son  of  a  Ushop  of  Clogher,  who  is  said 
to  haTe  been  of  a  Scottish  family.  Educated  at 
Trinity  ooUege,  Dublin,  Charles  Leslie  studied  the 


Chuica  lesllo. 

law  in  London,  but  ailerwards  turned  hii  al 
diTinity,  and  in  1680  took  orders.  .  ._ 

the  cathedral  of  Connra',  hedistingnislied  himself  by 


designs  of  King  Junes.  NeTertheleos,  at  the  n  . 
tution,  he  adopted  a  decisive  tone  of  Jacobitism, 
from  which  he  dctet  rwerred  through  lif^  BemoT- 
Ing  to  London,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  tor  seTeral 
years  in  writing  controrersial  works  against  qnaken, 
Socinians,  and  deists,  of  whi<^,  however,  none  are 
now  remembered,  beddes  the  little  treatise  of  which 
the  title  has  been  given,  and  which  ^Jpeaiedin  I6BB. 
He  also  wrote  many  occasional  and  periodical  tracts 
in  behalf  of  the  bouse  of  Stuart,  to  whose  cause  hla 
talents  and  celebrity  certainly  lend  no  small  Instre. 
Being  for  one  of  these  publications  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  he  repair^  in  1713  to  the  court  of  the 
Chevalier  at  Bar  le  Dnc,  Hod  was  well  received. 
James  allowed  him  to  have  a  chapel  fitted  np  for 
the  English  *ervice,  and  wan  even  expected  to  lend 
a  favonrable  ear  to  bis  orgmnents  a^lnst  papery ; 
bnt  this  expectation  proved  vain.  It  was  not  poi 
Bible  for  an  earnest  ioA  Mtter  controversiaUst  lik 
Leslie  to  remain  long  at  rest  in  such  a  sitnatiot 
and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  him  « 
turn  in  disgnst  to  England  In  17S1.  He  soon  after 
died  at  his  hoiue  of  Glaslougb,  in  the  county  of 
Monaglian,  Tlie  works  of  this  remarkaWe  mitn 
have  been  ccJlected  in  seven  volumes  (Oxford,  1832), 
and  it  most  be  allowed  that  they  place  their  author 
very  high  in  the  list  of  controversial  writers,  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Rrgnmeut*  being  only  equalled  by  Uie 
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teBennem  and  pertinacitj  with  which  they  are  on 
all  oocaaioDS  followed  oat ;  bat  a  modern  reader  sigha 
to  think  of  Tivid  talents  spent,  with  life-long  perse- 
veramce*  on  discussions  which  hare  tended  so  little 
to  benefit  numkind. 

WILLIAH  WHI6T0K. 

.  WiLLXAK  Whzston  (1667-1752)  was  an  able  but 
occentric  scholar,  and  so  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
matician, that  he  was  made  deputy  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  suooessor  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose 
principles  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
pounders. Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
chi^ain  to  the  bish<^  of  Norwidi,  rector  of  Lowe- 
stoffe,  Uc  He  was  also  appointed  Boyle  lecturer 
in  the  university*  but  was  at  length  expelled  for 
promulgating  Arian  cpinionsii  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  a  subscoription  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  delivered  a  aeries  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
which  were  patronised  by  Addison  and  Steele. 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  Whiston  became  a 
Baptist,  aad  believed  that  the  millenniam  was  ap- 
proadttng,  when  the  Jews  would  all  be  restored. 
Had  he  confined  liimself  to  mathematical  studies, 
he  would  have  earned  a  hi^^  name  in  science ;  but 
his  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his  theo- 
logical pursuits,  in  which  he  evinced  more  zeal  than 
ji^graent.  His  works  are  numerous.  Besides  a 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  published  in  1606,  and  some 
tracts  on  the  Newtonian  system,  he  wrote  an  Essay 
om  the  ReveiatixM  of  St  John  (1706),  Sermons  on  the 
Scnpitire  Prophecios  (1708X  Primitive  Christianify 
Mevwedt  Ave  volumes,  (.17 IS),  Memmrs  qf  his  own 
Life,  (1749-50),  &c.  An  extract  from  the  lost  men- 
tioned book  b  subjoined : — 

[AneodaU  ef  the  IHscoverp  of  the  Newtonian 
Pkiiosophy.] 

After  I  had  taken  holy  orders,  I  returned  to  the 
college,  and  went  on  with  my  own  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly the  mathematics  and  the  Cartetiian  philo- 
sophy, which  was  alone  in  vogue  with  us  at  that  time. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I,  with  immense  pains,  but 
no  assistance,  set  myself  with  the  utmast  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  disooveries  in 
his  *  Philosophiflc  Naturalis  Princtpia  Mathematica,' 
one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had  heard  him  read  in 
the  public  schools,  though  I  understood  them  not  at 
all  at  that  time — ^being  indeed  greatly  excited  thereto 
by  a  paper  of  Dr  Greeoiy's,  when  he  was  professor  in 
Scotland,  wherein  he  nod  given  the  most  prodigious 
commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  only  right  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  plainly  divine 
genius,  and  had  already  caused  several  of  his  seholan 
to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  while  we  at  Cambridge, 
poor  wretches,  w«re  ignominiously  studying  the  fic- 
titious hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Isaac 
New^n  had  also  himself  done  formerly,  as  I  have 
beaard  him  say.  What  the  occasion  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton*«  leaving  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  dis- 
cotering  his  amasing  thcsnr  of  gravity  was,  I  have 
heaord  him  Km^  ago,  soon  after  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him^  which  was  1694,  thus  relate,  and  of  which 
Dr  Pembtffton  gives  the  liks  account,  and  somewhat 
moreftilly,  in  the  preface  to  his  explication  of  his  phi- 
losophy. It  was  tliis :  an  inclination  came  into  Sir 
Isaac's  mind  to  try  whether  the  same  power  did  not 
keep  the  latoon  in  her  csbit,  notwitlutanding  her  pro- 
jedohi' 'velocity,  which  he  knew  always  tended  to 
go  along  a'sttaight  line  the  tangent  of  that  orbit, 
whash  makes  stones*  and  all  heavy  bodies  with  us 


fall  downward,  and  which  we  call  grari^f  tsHng 
this  postulatum,  which  had  been  thoadit  of  befiore, 
that  such  power  mi^t  decrease  in  a  du^icate  propor- 
tion  of  the  distances  fiom  the  earth's  centre^  Upon 
Sir  Isaac's  first  trial,  when  he  took  a  d^ree  of  a 
great  circle  on  the  earth's  sni&cev  whence  a  decree  at 
the  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  determined  also, 
to  be  sixty  measured  miles  only,  according  to  the 
gross  measures  then  in  use,  he  was  in  some  degree 
disappointed ;  and  the  power  that  restrained  the  moon 
in  her  orbit,  measured  by  the  versed  sines  of  that 
orbit,  appeared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  w«i  to 
be  expected  had  it  been  tiie  power  of  gravity  alone 
by  which  the  moon  was  there  influenced.  Upon  this 
disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suspect  that 
this  power  was  partly  that  of  gravity  and  partly  that 
of  CartesLus's  vortices,  he  threw  aside  the  paper  of 
his  calculation,  and  went  to  other  studies.  However, 
some  time  afterward,  when  Monsieur  Picart  hail 
much  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  found 
that  a  degree  of  a  gres^  circle  was  sixty-nine  and  a- 
half  such  miles.  Sir  Isaac,  in  turning  over  some  of  hU 
former  papers,  lighted  upon  this  old  imperfect  alcula> 
tion,  and,  correcting  his  former  error,  discovered  that 
this  power,  at  the  true  correct  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  not  only  tended  to  the  earth's  centre, 
as  did  the  common  power  of  gravity  with  ua,  but  vm 
exactly  of  the  rifht  quantity ;  and  that  if  a  stone 
was  carried  up  to  the  moon,  or  to  sixtiv  semi-diameten 
of  the  earth,  and  let  fall  downward  by  its  gxavitj, 
and  the  moon's  own  menstrual  motion  was  stopped, 
and  she  was  let  fall  bpr  that  power  which  bdbre  re- 
tained her  in  her  orbit,  they  would  exactly  fall  to- 
wards the  same  point,  and  with  the  same  velocitj; 
which  was  therefore  no  other  power  than  that  of 
gravity.  And  since  that  power  appeared  to  extend  v 
far  as  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  240,000  miles, 
it  was  but  natural,  or  rather  necessaiy,  to  suppoae 
it  might  reach  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c.,  the  same 
distance,  with  the  same  diminution,  according  to  the 
squares  of  such  distances  perpetually  :  whioi  noble 
discovery  proved  the  happy  occasion  of  the  invention 
of  the  wonderful  Newtonian  philosophy. 


DR  PHILIP  DODDimXIE. 

Dr  Philip  Doddridge,  a  dtstinguished  noDcon- 
formist  divine  and  author,  was  bom  in  London,  June 
26,  1702.  His  grandfather  had  been  ejected  finom 
the  living  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex,  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  in  1662 ;  and  his  father,  a  roan  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  married  the  wfy 
daughter  of  a  German,  who  hod  fled  from  Prague  to 
escape  the  persecution  which  raged  in  Bdheoiis, 
after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Pals* 
tine,  when  to  abjure  or  emigrate  were  the  only  alter- 
nativea  The  pious  parents  of  Doddridge  early  in- 
structed him  in  rcligioiis  knowledge.  '  I  have  heard 
him  relate,'  says  his  biographer,  Mr  Job  Orton, 
*  that  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  before  be  could  read,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  Dutcii  tiles  in  the  chimney  in  tlie 
room  where  they  commonly  sat;  and  h^  wise  and 
pious  reflections  upon  the  stories  there  represented 
were  the  means  of  making  some  good  impressions 
upon  his  heart,  which  never  wore  out ;  and  there- 
fore this  method  of  instruction  ho  frequently  recom- 
mended to  parents.*  In  1712,  Doddridge  was  sent 
to  school  at  Kiugaton-upon-Thames;  bat  both  his 
parents  dying  within  three  years  alter^aids,  he  was 
removed  to  St  Albans,  and  whilst  then,  was  solemnly 
admitted,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  member  of  the 
nonconforming  congiegatioo.  His  relipoiis  im- 
preasioiis  were  ardent  and  sincere  $  «nd  wheo^  in 
1718,  the  Duchess  of  Bedfiiod  made  him  an  ofStr  to 
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educate  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  church  of 
Knghuid,  Doddridge  declined,  from  conscientioiis 
scruples,  to  ayail  himself  of  this  advantage.  A 
generous  friend,  £>r  Clarke  of  St  Alhans,  now  stexvped 
forward  to  patronise  the  studious  youth,  and  in  1719 
he  was  placed  at  an  academy  established  at  Kib- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  for  the  education  of  dissenters. 
Here  he  resided  three  years,  pursuing  his  studies  for 
the  ministiy,  and  cultirating  a  taste  for  elegant  litera« 
tnre.  To  one  of  his  feUow-pupils  who  had  condoled 
with  him  on  being  buried  alive,  Doddridge  writes 
in  the  following  happy  strain : — *  Here  I  stick  dose 
to  those  ddightful  studies  which  a  favourable  pro- 
vidence has  made  the  business  of  my  life.  One  day 
passeth  away  after  another,  and  I  only  know  that  it 
passeth  pleasantly  with  me.  As  for  the  world  about 
me,  I  have  very  little  concern  with  it  I  live  almost 
like  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in 
the  same  town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber ; 
yet  I  live  like  a  prince — not,  indeed,  in  the  pomp  of 
greatness,  but  the  pride  of  liberty;  master  of  my 
books,  master  of  my  time,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add, 
master  of  myself.  I  can  willingly  give  up  the 
charms  of  London,  the  luxury,  ti^e  company,  the 
popularity  of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasurei  of  rational 
employment  and  self-approbation ;  retired  from  ap- 
plause and  reproach,  from  envy  and  contempt,  and 
the  destructive  baits  of  avarice  and  ambition.  So 
that,  instead  of  lamenting  it  as  my  misfortune, 
you  should  cong^tulate  me  upon  it  as  my  happi- 
ness, that  I  am  confined  in  an  obscure  village,  see- 
ing it  gives  me  so  many  valuable  advantages  to  the 
most  important  purposes  of  devotion  and  philo- 
sophy, and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  usefulness  too.'  The 
obscure  village  had  also  further  attractions.  It 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Doddridge  (pub- 
lished by  his  great-grandson  in  1829),  that  the  young 
divine  was  of  a  susceptible  temperament,  and  was 
generally  in  love  with  some  fair  one  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and 
lively  interchange  of  letters.  The  levity  or  gaiety 
of  some  of  these  epistles  is  remarkable  in  one  of  so 
staid  and  devout  a  public  character.  His  style  is 
always  excellent— correct  and  playful  like  that  of 
Cowper,  and  interesting  from  the  very  egotism  and 
carelessness  of  the  writer.  To  one  of  his  female 
correspondents  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

^You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we 
have  it  in  perfection.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning 
with  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  the  cooing  of  pigeons, 
tlie  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and,  to 
complete  the  concert,  the  gruntmg  of  twine  and 
neighing  of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty*  pleasant 
garden  and  orchard,  and  a  fine  arbour  under  some 
tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  Idnd  of  lofty  dome,  of 
which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  dty,  you  may  per- 
haps catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola 
of  St  Paul's.  And  then,  on  the  other  sido  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  large  space  which  we  call  a  wilder- 
ness, and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a 
brook  runs  sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there 
are  two  large  fish-ponds  at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds 
and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with  willows;  and 
there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at 
convenient  distances.  TUa  is  the  nursery  of  our 
lambs  and  calves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally  spend 
the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun, 
when  the  variety  and  the  bouity  of  tiie  prospect  in- 
spire a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I 
am  sometimes  so  transported  with  these  inanimate 
beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Paradise ; 
and*it  is  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Eve, 


and  have  none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  for  my  companions.' 

To  another  lady,  whom  he  styles  '  aunt,'  fae  ad- 
dressed the  following  complimeatary  efiiision^  more 
like  the  epistle  of  a  cavalier  poet  tlian  of  a  ikoioob-* 
formist  preacher : — 

*  You  sec,  madam,  I  treat  you  with  rustic  simpli- 
city, and  perhaps  talk  more  like  an  uncle  than  a 
nephew.  But  I  think  it  is  a  necessoiy  truths  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  because  it  may  possibly 
disoblige.  In  short,  madam,  I  will  tell  you  roundly, 
that  if  a  lady  of  your  character  eannot  bear  to  bear 
a  word  in  her  own  commendation,  she  must  rather 
resolve  to  go  out  of  the  world,  or  not  attend  to  any- 
thing that  is  said  in  it.  And  if  you  are  determined 
to  indulge  this  unaccountable  humour,  depend  upon 
it,  that  with  a  thousand  exc^ent  qualities  tod 
agreeable  accomplishments,  you  will  be  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  creatures  in  the  world.  I  assure  you, 
madam,  you  will  meet  with  afflfetion  every  day  of 
your  lif^.  You  frown  when  a  home-bred  unthink* 
ing  boy  tells  you  that  he  is  extremely  entertidned 
with  your  letters.  Sitrely  you  are  in  a  downright 
rage  whenever  yon  converse  with  gentlemen  of  re« 
fined  taste  and  solid  judgment;  for  lam  sue,  let 
them  be  ever  so  much  upon  their  guard,  they  cannot 
forbear  tormenting  you  about  an  agreeable  person,  a 
fine  air,  a  sparkling  wit,  steady  prudenoe,  and  unaf- 
fected piety,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  am 
afraid  to  name,  although  even  I  can  dimly  peretive 
them ;  or,  if  they  have  so  much  humility  as  not  to 
talk  of  them  to  your  fiioe,  you  wiH  be  ntre  to  heur 
of  them  at  second  hand.  Poor  aunt!  I  |)rofes8  I 
pity  you ;  and  if  I  did  but  know  an^  one  circum- 
stance of  your  character  that  was  a  httle  defective, 
I  would  be  sure  to  expatiate  npon  it  out  of  pure 
good  nature.* 

From  his  first  sermon,  delivered  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  Doddridge  became  a  marked  preacher  among 
the  dissenters,  and  had  calls  to  various  congrega- 
tions. In  1729  he  settled  at  Korthampton,  and  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  abilities,  diligence,  and  zeal. 
Here  he  undertook  to  receive  pupQs,  and  w^  so 
successful,  that  in  a  few  years  he  engaged  an  assis- 
tant, to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior 
pupils,  and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  his 
abwnce.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  173C, 
when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Means  of  Ht- 
viving  the  Dissenting  Interest,  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  practical  religious 
works.  His  Sermons  on  the  Education  of  Children 
(1732),  Sermons  to  Young  People  (1735),  and  Ten 
Sermons  on  the  Power  and  Grace  qf  Christ,  and  the 
JEtfidences  of  his  Glorious  Gospel  (1736),  were  all  wdl 
received  by  the  publia  In  1741  app^ired  his  Prac' 
tical  Discourses  on  BegeneraUon,  and  in  1745  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  SouL  The  latter 
forms  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Cliristian 
experience  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  same  nature.  In  1747  appeared  his  stiU 
popular  work,  Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  lAfe 
of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  ReliU 
at  the  Batik  of  Prestonpans,  SepL  21,  174&  Gwdiner 
was  a  brave  Scotti^  officer,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Stair  on  his  embas^r  to  Paris. 
From  a  gay  libertine  life  he  was  suddenly  conveited 
to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  what  he  oonceived  to 
be  a  supernatural  interferenoe»  namely,  a  viMUese* 
presentation  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  suspended  in 
the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  bUse  of  il|^  and  aeoooK 
panied  by  a  dedaration  of  the  words,  *  Oh,  afainer ! 
did  I  sofier  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  the  ittuEiis?' 
From  the  period  of  this  vision  till  his  death,  twenty- 
six  years  afterwords,  Cdonel  GeidiBer-auiihtaiBiBd 
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the  life  and  character  of  a  Binoere  and  zealous  Chrif - 
tian,  united  with  that  of  an  intrepid  and  actiye 
officer.  Besides  several  single  sermons  and  charges 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
Dr  Doddridge  published  an  elaborate  work,  the  re- 
sult of  many  years*  study,  entitled  The  Family  Expo- 
titar^  Containim  a  Vernon  and  Paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section.  This  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  was  received  with  the  greatest 
approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  Doddridge  con- 
tinued his  useful  and  laborious  life  at  Northampton 
for  many  years;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was, 
in  1751,  advised  to  remove  to  a  wanner  climate  for 
the  winter.  The  generosity  of  his  friends  supplied 
ample  funds  for  his  stay  abroad,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  sailed  from  Falmouth  for  Lisbon. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  2 1st  of  October,  but  sur- 
vived only  five  days,  dying  October  26,  1751.  The 
solid  learning,  unquestioned  piety,  and  truly  Catholic 
liberality  and  benevolence  of  Dr  Doddridge,  secured 
for  him  the  warm  respect  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  all  sects.  He  heartily  wished  and 
prayed  for  a  greater  union  among  Protestants,  and 
longed  for  the  happy  time  when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'the  question  would  be,  not  how  much  we  may 
iawfuUy  impose,  and  how  much  we  may  lawfully 
dispute,  but  on  the  one  side  what  we  may  waive,  and 
on  the  other  what  we  may  acquiesce  in,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  tenderness  and  resjpect,  without  dis- 
pleasing our  common  Lord,  and  injuring  that  great 
cause  of  original  Christianity  wMch  he  hath  ap- 
pointed us  to  guard.'  As  an  author,  the  reputation 
of  Doddridge  depends  chiefly  on  his  *  Family  Expo- 
sitor,* to  which  the  only  objection  that  has  been 
urged,  is  the  occasional  redundance  of  some  of  his 
paraphrases.  His  interpretation  of  (wrticular  texts 
and  passages  may  also  be  variously  judged  of;  but 
the  solid  learning  and  research  of  the  author,  his 
critical  acuteness,  and  the  persuasive  earnestness  oi 
his  practical  reflections,  render  the  work  altogether 
an  honour  to  English  theological  literature.  Dr 
Doddridge  was  author  of  what  Johnson  calls  *  one 
of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.* 
The  subject  is  his  fiunily  motto,  '  Dum  vlvimus 
vivamuB,*  which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  not 
very  suitable  to  a  Chnstian  divine,  but  he  para- 
phrased it  thus : — 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Lire  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  IWe  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Our  spedmens  of  Doddridge  are  ezdusively  firom 
his  letters. 

iTke  Dangerom  Ittnen  of  a  Dan^Uer,^ 
[Written  fram  Northsmptoo,  August  1740,  to  Mrs  Doddridge.] 

When  I  came  down  to  prayer  on  Lord's  day  moni- 
ing,  at  eight  o'clock,  immediately  after  the  short 
prayer  with  ipHiich  you  know  we  begin  fiunily  worship, 
Mrs  Wilson  (who  has  indeed  showed  a  most  prudent 
and  tender  care  of  the  diildren,  and  managed  her 
trust  very  well  during  your  absence)  came  to  um  in 
tears,  and  told  me  tiiat  Mr  Knott  wanted  to  speak 
with  me  :  I  immediately  guessed  his  eirand,  especially 
when  I  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he 
could  scarcely  utter  it.  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  my 
child  ware  dead !  He  told  me  she  was  yet  alive,  but 
that  the  doctor  had  hardly  any  hopes  at  all,  for  she 
was  seised  at  two  in  the  morning  with  a  chilliness, 


which  was  attended  with  convulsions.  No  one,  my  dear,  i 
can  judge  so  well  as  yourself  what  I  must  feel  on  Duch 
an  occasion ;  yet  I  found,  as  I  had  just  before  done 
in  my  secret  retirements,  a  most  lively  sense  of  the 
love  and  care  of  God,  and  a  calm  sweet  resignation  to 
his  will,  though  the  surprise  of  the  news  was  idmost 
as  great  as  if  my  child  had  been  seized  in  full  health ; 
for  everybody  before  told  me  she  was  quite  in  a  safe 
and  comfortable  way.  I  had  now  no  refuge  hut  prajer, 
in  which  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told 
them  the  stoiy,  showed  how  much  they  were  disposed 
to  join  with  me.  I  had  before  me  Mr  Clark's  book  of 
the  Promises ;  and  though  I  had  quite  foigotten  it, 
vet  so  it  happened  that  I  had  left  off,  the  Sabbath 
before,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  sixty-fifth  page,  so  that  the  fresh  words 
which  came  in  course  to  be  read  were  Matt.  xxi.  22, 
'  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer, 
believing,  you  shall  receive  ;'  the  next,  •  If  ye  abide 
In  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  f  then  followed, 
*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  my  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  rive  it  you  ;*  *  Ask  and  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full  /  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  mv  name 
that  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son  ;'  '  If  ye  ask  anything  in  mv  name  I  will  do  it ;' 
and  at  last,  '  The  prayer  of  &iu  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.*  These  scriptures 
falling  thus  undesignedly  and  unexpectedly  in  mv 
way,  at  that  moment,  and  thus  directly  following  etcii 
other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  transcribed  them, 
struck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly  ;  and  I 
felt  great  encouragement  earnestly  to  plead  them  in 
prayer,  with  a  very  firm  persuasion  that,  one  way  or 
another,  God  would  make  this  a  very  teaching  d^ 
cumstance  to  me  and  the  family.  Then  Mr  Banyan 
came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering  her ; 
but  I  told  him  it  was  matter  of  conscience  to  me  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctor,  though  I  left 
the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a  dependence  is 
him  alone.  I  then  wrote  you  the  hasty  Imes  which  I 
hope  you  leseived  b^  the  last  poet,  and  renewed  my 
^plications  to  God  u  secret,  reviewing  the  pn>miw« 
which  had  so  much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  the 
family,  when  those  words,  *  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,'  came  on  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  been 
from  the  very  mouth  of  God  himself ;  so  that  I  could 
not  foibear  replying,  before  I  was  veil  aware,  *  then 
it  AaU  ;*  and  I  was  then  enaUed  to  pray  with  that 
penetrating  sense  of  God's  almighty  power,  and  with 
that  confidence  in  his  love,  whi^  I  tmnk  I  never  had 
before  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and  I  thought  I  then  felt 
myself  much  more  desirous  that  the  child  might  be 
spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  firom  this  ill- 
ness, as  in  answer  to  prayer,  than  on  account  of  her 
recovery  simply,  and  m  itself,  or  of  my  own  eojoy- 
ment  of  her.  I  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  yoo,  my 
dear,  because  it  seems  to  me  something  of  a  singular 
experience.  While  I  was  thus  employed,  with  an 
ardour  of  soul  which,  had  it  hmg  continued,  would 
have  weakened  and  exhausted  my  spirits  extremely, 
I  was  told  that  a  ^tleman  wanted  me  :  this  grieved 
me  exceedingly,  till  I  found  it  was  Mr  Button,  now 
of  the  Moravian  church,  whose  Christian  exhortations 
and  consolations  were  very  reviving  to  me.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  '  God's  will  oonceming  you  is, 
that  you  should  be  hiappy  at  all  times,  and  in  all  or- 
cumiianoss ;  and  particularly  now,  in  this  circum- 
stance ;  happy  in  you^  child's  life,  happy  in  its  health, 
happy  in  its  sickness,  happy  in  its  d€»th,  h^wj  in  its 
resurrection  1'  He  promised  to  go  and  pray  mr  it,  and 
said  he  had  known  great  efiects  attending  such  a 
method. 

So  it  was,  that  from  that  hour  the  child  began  to 
nEiend,  as  I  wrote  word  to  you  by  him  that  evening, 
and  by  Mr  Offley  yesterday  morning.    I  cannot  pre- 
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tend  to  8sy  tliat  I  am  assured  she  will  recoyer  \  but 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  she  does  not,  God  will 
make  her  death  a  blessing  to  us ;  and  I  think  she 
will  be  spared. 

[Happy  Devottonol  Feelvngi  of  Doddridge.'] 
£To  Mn  Doddridge,  ftrom  Northampton,  October  1749.] 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I 
tell  you  that  X  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible, 
without  a  miracle,  that  I  should  hare  been,  werj 
easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days  b^n,  pais, 
and  end  in  pleasuie,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
so  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but 
really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  anything.  I 
often  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  Qod 
on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope  of 
many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  retuni, 
or  indeed  about  anything  else.  And  the  reaaon,  tko 
great  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  me  than  I  remember  ever  to 
have  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life.  He  en- 
ables me  to  live  tor  him,  and  to  live  with  him. 
When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  be- 
fore it  is  light,  I  address  myself  to  him,  and  converse 
with  him.  speak  to  him  while  I  am  lighting  my 
candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  have  often  more 
delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  mv  awaking,  than  I 
have  enjoyed  for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  we^  of  my 
life.  He  meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family 
devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pleasant  to  com- 
pose, pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends  at  home  ; 
pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick ; 
pleasant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which 
any  good  can  be  done  ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  poor  souls,  of  which  some  are  thirsting 
for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ;  pleasant  in  the 
week  day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is  ; 
but,  oh !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how 
near  eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through 
this  wilderness,  ^d  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a 
little,  and  considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just 
at  this  time  arises,  and  whether  it  tends.  Whether 
God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any  peculiar  trial,  for 
which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is  shortly 
about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving 
me  more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare 
me  for  it ;  or  whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar 
services  by  me  just  at  this  time,  ndiich  many  other 
circumstances  lead  me  sometimes  to  hope ;  or  whether 
it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in  compas- 
sion to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt 
in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear 
to  me  than  now  he  is  pleased  to  favour  me  with  this 
teaching  experience  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  freely 
own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any  event  that  can 
possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant 
love.  I  will  muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is 
enough,  the  effect  i^  so  blessed. 

[^Vindication  of  Bdigioua  OpinionaJ] 

[Addretied,  November  1742,  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Bourne.] 

Had  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you  so  many 
months  ago  been  merely  an  address  of  common  friend- 
ship, I  hope  no  hurry  of  business  would  have  led  me 
to  delay  so  long  the  answer  which  civility  and  grati- 
tude would  in  that  case  have  required ;  or  had  it  been 
to  request  any  service  in  my  power  to  you,  sir,  or  to 
any  of  your  family  or  friends,  I  would  not  willingly 


have  neglected  it  so  nsany  days  or  hours :  but  when 
it  contamed  nothing  material,  except  an  unkind  in- 
sinuation, that  you  esteemed  me  a  dishonest  man,  who, 
out  of  a  desi^  to  please  a  party,  had  written  what  he 
did  not  believe,  or,  as  jo\i  uiought  fit  to  express 
youpelf,  had  Hrimmed  it  a  little  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ,*  I  thought  all  that  was  necessary,  after  having 
fully  satisfied  my  own  conscience  on  that  head,  which, 
I  bless  God,  I  very  easily  did,  was  to  forgive  and  pray 
for  the  mistaken  brother  who  had  done  me  the  injury, 
and  to  endeavour  to  foz;^t  it,  by  turning  my  thoughts 
to  some  more  pleasant,  important,  and  useful  subject. 
I  imagined,  sir,  that  for  me  to  give  you  an  assurance 
under  my'  hand  that  I  meant  honestly,  would  signify 
very  little,  whether  you  did  or  did  not  already  believe 
it ;  and  as  I  had  little  particular  to  say  on  the  doc- 
trines to  which  you  referred,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  send  you  a  bare  confession  of  my  faith, 
and  quite  burdensome  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  and 
examination  of  arguments  which  have  on  one  side  and 
the  other  been  so  often  discussed,  and  of  which  the 
world  has  of  late  years  been  so  thoroughly  satiated. 

On  this  account,  sir,  I  threw  aside  the  beginning  of 
a  long  letter,  which  I  had  prepared  in  answer  to 
yours,  and  with  it  your  letter  itself;  and  I  believe  I 
may  safely  say,  several  weeks  and  months  have 
pa^ed  in  which  I  have  not  once  recollected  anything 
relating  to  this  affair.  But  I  have  since  been  cer- 
tainly informed  that  you,  interpreting  my  silence  as 
an  acknowledgment  oi  the  justice  of  your  charge, 
have  sent  copies  of  your  letter  to  several  of  your  | 
friends,  who  have  been  industrious  to  propagate  them 
fax  and  near !  This  is  a  fiict  which,  had  it  not  been 
exceedingly  well  attested,  I  should  not  have  believed ; 
but  as  I  find  it  too  efident  to  be  questioned,  you 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  expostu- 
late with  you  upon  it,  which,  in  present  circumstances, 
I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  justice  to  myself,  but,  on 
the  whole,  kindness  and  respect  for  you. 

Though  it  was  unkind  readily  to  entertain  the  sus- 
picions you  express,  I  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
your  acquunting  me  with  them ;  but  on  what  ima- 
ginable humane  or  Christian  principle  could  you 
communicate  such  a  letter,  and  grant  copies  of  it  1 
With  what  purpose  could  it  be  done,  but  with  a 
design  of  aspersingi  my  character!  and  to  what  pur- 
pose could  you  desire  my  character  to  be  reproacned  1 
Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  not  intending  tne  honour 
of  Qod  and  the  good  of  souls,  by  my  various  labours 
of  one  kind  and  another — so  sure  of  it,  that  you  will 
venture  to  maintain  at  the  bar  of  Christ,  before  the 
throne  of  God,  that  I  was  a  person  whom  it  was  your 
duty  to  endeavour  to  discredit  1  for,  considering  me 
as  a  Cluistian,  a  minister,  and  a  tutor,  it  could  not 
be  merply  an  indifferent  action ;  nay,  considering  me 
as  a  man,  if  it  was  not  a  duty,  it  was  a  crime  t 

I  will  do  you  the  justice,  sir,  to  suppose  you  have 
really  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  I  mean  other- 
wise than  I  write ;  but  let  me  ask,  what  reason  have 
you  for  that  opinion  t  Is  it  because  you  cannot  think 
me  a  downright  fool,  and  conclude  that  every  one 
who  is  not  must  be  of  your  opinion,  and  is  a  knave  if 
he  does  not  declare  that  he  is  sof  or  is  it  from  any- 
thing particulfu*  which  you  apprehend  you  know  of 
my  sentiments  contrary  to  what  my  writings  declare  t 
He  that  searches  my  heart,  is  witness  t^t  what  I 
wrote  on  the  very  passage  you  except  against,  I  wrote 
as  what  appeared  to  me  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  His  gloiy  and  the 
edification  of  my  readers ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it  in  a  second  edition,  if  I  should  reprint  my  Exposi- 
tion, though  I  had  infinitely  rather  the  book  should 
perish  than  advance  anything  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  and  subversive  to  the  souls  of  men.  I 
guard  against  apprehending  Christ  to  be  a  mere  crea- 
turCi  or  another  God,  inferior  to  the  Father,  or  co- 
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ordinate  with  him.  And  joa  will  maintain  that  I 
believe  him  to  be  so;  from  whence,  sir,  docs  your 
eridence  of  that  arise !  If  from  my  writings,  I  ap- 
prehend it  must  be  in  consequence  of  some  mierenoe 
you  draw  from  them,  of  laying  any  just  foundation 
for  which  I  am  not  at  present  aware ;  nor  did  I  ever 
intend,  I  am  sure,  to  say  or  intimate  anything  o^  the 
kind.  If  from  report,  I  must  caution  you  against 
rashly  believing  such  reports.  I  have  heard  some 
stories  of  me,  echoed  back  from  your  neighbouihood, 
which  God  knows  to  be  as  false  as  if  I  had  been  re- 
ported to  haye  asserted  the  diyine  authority  of  the 
Alcoran !  or  to  hare  written  Hobbe's  Leriathan ;  and 
I  can  account  for  them  in  no  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing, either  that  coming  through  several  hands, 
eveiy  one  mistook  a  little,  or  else  that  some  people 
have  such  yivid  dreams,  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
them  from  realities,  and  so  report  them  as  facts; 
though  how  to  account  for  their  propagating  such 
reports  so  zealously,  on  any  jprinciples  of  Christianity 
or  common  humani^,  especially  considering  how  far 
I  am  from  having  omsred  them  any  personid  injury, 
would  amaze  me,  if  I  did  not  know  how  {ta  party  zeal 
debases  the  understandings  of  those  who  in  other 
matters  are  wise  and  ^ood.  All  I  shall  add  with 
regard  to  such  persons  is,  that  I  pray  God  this  evil 
mtkj  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

I  have  seriously  reflected  with  myself,  whence  it 
should  come  that  such  suspicions  should  arise  of  my 
being  in  what  is  generally  called  the  Arian  scheme, 
and  the  chief  causes  I  can  discover  are  these  two  : 
my  not  seeing  the  arguments  which  some  of  my 
brethren  have  seen  agunst  it  in  some  disputed  texts, 
and  my  tenderness  and  regard  to  those  who,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  do  espouse  it,  and  whom  I  dare  not 
iu  conscience  raise  a  popular  cry  against !  Nor  am  I 
at  all  fond  of  urging  tne  controversy,  lest  it  should 
divide  churches,  and  drive  some  who  are  wavering, 
as  indeed  I  myself  once  was,  to  an  extremity  to  which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  such  worthy  persons,  as  some 
of  them  are,  reduced. 

Permit  me,  sir,  on  so  natural  an  occasion,  to  con- 
clude with  expressing  tiie  pleasure  with  which  I  have 
heard  that  you  of  late  have  turned  ^our  preaching 
from  a  controversial  to  a  more  practical  and  useful 
strain.  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  it  is  a  manner  of  using 
the  great  talents  which  God  has  given  ;jrou,  which 
will  turn  to  the  most  valuable  account  with  respect 
to  yourself  and  your  flock  ;  and  if  you  would  please 
to  add  another  labour  of  love,  by  endeavouring  to 
convince  some  who  may  be  more  open  to  the  convic- 
tion from  you  than  from  others,  that  Christian  can- 
dour does  not  consist  in  judging  the  hearts  of  their 
brethren,  or  virulently  declaring  against  their  supposed 
bigotry,  it  would  be  a  veiy  important  charity  to  them, 
and  a  favour  to,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  your  very 
affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

P.  Doddridge. 

* 

P.  S. — I  heartily  pray  that  God  may  confirm  your 
health,  and  direct  and  prosper  all  your  labours,  for 
the  honour  of  his  name  and  tne  Gospel  of  his  Son. 

The  multiplicity  of  my  business  has  obliged  me  to 
write  tiiis  with  so  many  interruptions,  that  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  inaccuracies  it  may  contain.  My 
meaning  I  am  sure  is  good,  and,  I  hope,  intelligible ;  | 


and  I  am  heartily  willing  that,  with  what  measure  I 
mete,  it  may  be  measured  to  me  again. 

I>B  WXLLIAII  KICOLflOK— DR  MATTHEW  TINDAL— 
DR  HUMPHREY  PRIDEAUX. 

Dr  Willxam  NicoLflON  (1655-1727),  snooessivdy 
bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Londonderry,  and  lastly 
archbiahop  of  Caahel,  waa  a  learned  antiquary  iwd 
investigator  of  our  eariy  lecorda.  He  published 
Hutorical  Librarie$  cf.  EngloMd,  Scollandj  tmd  Ire- 
land (collected  into  one  volume,  in  1776),  being  a 
detailed  catalogue  or  litt  of  booka  and  manuscripts 
referring  to  the  history  of  each  nation.  He  also 
wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Border  Laws,  A  Treatise  m 
the  Laws  of  the  Angl»*Saxons^  and  A  DeKriptim 
of  Poland  and  Denmark,  The  only  professional 
works  of  Dr  Nicolson  are  a  preface  to  Chamber- 
layne'a  Polyglott  of  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  and  some 
able  pamphleta  on  the  Bangorian  controversy. 

Dr  Matthew  Tindai.  (1657-1733)  was  a  zealous 
controversialist,  in  times  when  controversy  was  par- 
sued  with  much  keenness  hy  men  fitted  for  higher 
duties.  His  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
priestly  power,  bat  he  ended  in  opposing  Chris- 
tianity itself;  and  Paine  and  other  later  writers 
against  revelation,  have  drawn  some  of  their  wea- 
pons firom  the  armoury  of  Tindai.  Ijke  Diyden, 
and  many  others,  Tindai  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic reugion  when  it  became  fashionable  in  the 
court  of  James  IL ;  but  he  abjoied  it  in  1687,  and 
afterwords  became  an  advocate  under  William  UI^ 
ftom  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  £200  per 
annum.  He  wrote  several  political  and  theological 
tracts,  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  knovn, 
is  entitled  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creaikm,  or  the 
Gospel  a  Bepublication  of  the  Rdtgion  of  Aatitre. 
The  tendency  of  this  treatise  is  to  discredit  re- 
vealed religion:  it  was  answered  by  Waterlaod; 
and  Tindai  replied  by  reiterating  his  former  state- 
ments and  arguments.  He  wrote  a  second  volume 
to  this  work  shortly  before  his  death,  but  Dr  Gib- 
son, the  bishop  of  London,  interfered,  and  prevented 
its  publication.  Tindai  left  a  legacy  ^  £2000  to 
Eustace  Budgell,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, and  it  was  reported  that  Bu^ell  had  aa^sted 
in  his  friend's  work  against  Christianity.  Tindal's 
nephew  was  author  of  a  oontinuatioa  of  Kapin's 
History  of  England. 

Dr  Humphrey  Prideaux  (1648-1724)  was  author 
of  a  still  popular  and  valuable  work,  the  Connexion 
of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1715,  and  the 
second  in  1717.  He  wrote  also  a  Ltfe  of  Mahomet 
(1697X  Directions  to  Chwrchwardens  (1707),  and  A 
Treatise  on  Tithes  (1710).  Prideaux's  'Connexion' 
is  a  work  of  great  research,  connecting  the  Old  with 
the  New  Testament  by  a  luminous  historioal  sum- 
mary. Few  books  have  had  a  greater  circulatioo, 
and  it  is  invaluable  to  all  students  of  divinity.  Its 
author  was  higlily  respected  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Sufiblk,  and  at  one 
time  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ-church,  Oxforl 
His  extensive  library  of  oriental  books  has  been 
preserved  in  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  college 
it  was  presented  by  himselfl 
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